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Michigan- il^fculmraf  College:  C.  D.  Smith." 


Minnesota— St.  Anthony  Park,  St.  Paul:  W.  M. 
Liggett." 

Mississippi-vi^euUuraJ  College:  W.  L.  Hutch- 
inson." 

MlSSOUHl  — 

College  Station:  Columbia:  H.J.  Watera.o 
Fruit  Station;  Mountain  Orove:  Paul  Evans.a 
Montana— fiojonan;  F.  B.  Linfield  " 
Nebraska— Lmro/n.'  E.  A.  Burnett." 
Nevada— Reno.  J.  E.  Stubbs." 
New  Hampshire-  iHirAam.  W.  D.  Gibbs." 
New  Jersey  -  JV«r  Brunemirk:  E.  B  Voorhecs.a 
New  Mexico-  Uesilla  Park.  Luther  Foster.a 
New  York— 

State  Station:  Oeneea:  W.  H.  Jordan." 
Cornell  Station:  Ittiaea:  L.  H.  Bailey." 
North  Carolina— Ro<«ffA.-  B   W  Kllgore.a 
North     Dakota  -Agnmhural    College.    J.     H. 

Worst." 
Ohio  -  Wootler.  C.  E  Thome." 
Oklahoma    Sitlluiaier.  John  Fields." 
Oregon  -  CortaHii.  J.  Withycombe." 
Pennsylvania    Slate  College.  H.  P  Armsby.a 
Porto  Rico     Mayagur:.  D.  W.May  « 
Rhode  Island— A'inptcon.  H  J   Wheeler." 
South  Carolina     Clemton  College:  J.N.  Harper.* 
South  Dakota  -Brookitigt:  J.  W.  Wilson." 
Tennessee  - /fnoxiiHe.  H.A.Morgan." 
Texas-  College  Slatton.  John  A.  Craig." 
Utah    topan.  P.  A.  Yoder." 
Vermont  -Burlington:  }   L.  Hills." 
Virginia    Blackslmrg.  A.  M  Soule." 
Washington— PuHman.  E.  A.  Brysn." 
West  Virginia—  Morganlotm.  J.  H.  Stewart.o 
Wisconsin—  Maditon.    W.  A.  Henry." 
Wyoming-  Laramie:  B.  C.  Buffutn." 
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2 1097 

3 1100 
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Hawaii  Station: 
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Division  of  Entomology — 

Bulletin  1,  pts.  1^,  May-September,  1905 477 

5-8,  November,  1905-January,  1906 783 

9,  10,  introduction,  February-May,  1906 1092 

Division  of  Pathology  and  Physiology — 

BuUetin  1,  March  23, 1905 778 

2,  October  12,  1905 778 

3,  October  20,  1905 778 

Annual  Report,  1905 763, 819 

Idaho  Station: 

Bulletin  48,  May,  1905 387 

49,  May,  1905 : 337,342 

50,  September,  1905 709 

51,  September,  1905 643 

52,  January,  1906 982 

53,  January,  1906 982 

Circular  1,  1905 337 

Annual  Report,  1905 1042,1060,1069,1076,1121 

Illinois  Station: 

Bulletin  100,  March,  1905 26 

101,  April,  1905 24,71 

102,  June,  1905 302 

103,  August,  1905 385 

104,  October,  1905 677 

105,  February,  1906 , 969 
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101 ,  Januaij,  1906 857 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  1904 1201 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  1905 715 

IiTDiAXA  Statiom: 

Bulletin  106,  May,  1905 19 

107,  July,  1905 411 

108,  July,  1905 387 

109,  November,  19a5 586 

110,  January,  1906 857 

111,  March,  1906 1076 

Ei^teenth  Annual  Report,  1905 1066,1121 

Iowa  Station: 

BuOetinT?  (revised  edition),  December,  1905 756 

81,  April,  1905 277 

82,  May,  1905 225 

83,  July,  1905 233 

84,  August,  1905 374 

85,  April,  1906 1169 

Kansas  Station: 

Bulletin  128,  December,  1904 115,129,147,169,170,193,198 

129,  December,  1904 265 

130,  April,  1905 794 

131,  April,  1905 803 

132,  January,  1906 1104 

133,  February,  1906 -' 1148 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  1905 1056, 1119, 1121 

KEjrrucKT  Station: 

Bulletin  117,  December  31, 1904 346 

118,  March  1, 1905 356 

119,  April  15, 1905 380 

120,  May,  1905 1171 

121,  August,  19a5 1143 

122,  December,  1905 1149 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  1901 1041,1042,1121 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  1902 1041, 1042, 1122 

LocisiAXA  Stations: 

Bulletin  80  (second  series) 347 

81  (second  series) 365 

82  (second  series) 404 

83  (second  series) 405 

84  (second  series),  October,  1906 592 

85  (second  scries),  March,  1906 1 190 

Geological  Survey  Bulletin  1, 1905 738 

2,1905 814 

3,1905 598 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  1904 412 

Ei^teenth  Annual  Report,  1905 1056, 1070, 1122 
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108,  January,  1906 1178 
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BuUetin  230,  June,  1805 471 
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232,  July,  1905 539 

233,  December,  1905 990 

234,  February,  1906 1005 

235,  February,  1906 1147 

Special  Bulletin  30,  April,  1905 37 

31,  April,  1905 22,35 
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33,  June,  1905 496 
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•     Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  1905 1043,1122 
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Bulletin  85,  October,  1904 347 
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89,  January,  1906 640 

90,  August,  1905 679 

91,  September,  1906 651 

92,  August,  1905 1179 

93,  September,  1905 1157 

Seventeenth  Armual  Report,  1904. .  236,  236, 239, 265, 277, 278, 282, 285, 292, 296, 307 

UiasocBi  Station: 

Bulletin  66,  December,  1904 1144 

67,  April,  1905 1181 

68,July,1905 1182,1185 

69,  October,  1905 1164 

70,  December,  1905 -   1144 

Misaounr  Fhutt  Station: 

Bulletin  13,  December,  1905 846 

14,  January,  1906 882 

Montana  Station: 

Bulletin  54,  October,  1904 226 

55,  December,  1904 266 

Eleventh  Annual  Report,  1904 ....!..  .   440, 451, 454. 458, 463, 477, 487, 494, 606, 51 1 
Nebraska  Station: 

Bulletin  88,  May  9, 1905 •- 49 

88,  June,  1905 ."" 246 

90,  November  25, 1905 688 

91,  December  6, 1905 657 

NiTADA  Station: 

Bulletin  68,  March,  1905 158 

59,  June,  1905 [["[ 440 

New  Hamfsbire  Station: 

Bulletin  118,  March,  1905 92 

119,  Maroh,  1905.... \..!. 44 
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New  Hampshire  Station— Continued.  Pago. 

Bulletin  120,  September,  1905 093 

121,  December,  1905 992 

122,  February,  1906 992 

123,  February,  1906 956 

124,  March,  1906 1179 

125,  March,  1906 1155 

126,  April,  1906 1185 

New  Jeesey  Stations: 

Bulletin  182,  March  3, 1905 98 

183,  March  4, 1905 18 

184,  March  28,  1905 275 

185,  May  1,  1905 27% 

186,  September  1,  1905 477 

187,  September  2, 1905 450 

188,  November  29, 1905 846 

189,  December  6,  1905 900 

190,  December  20,  1905 856,900 

191,  December  30,  1905 864 

192,  March  2, 1906 970 

193,  March  14,  1906 1101 

194,  March  20,  1906 1094 

Aeport  upon  Mosquitoes,  1904 56 

Annual  Report,  1904 342,344,347,353,363,364,378,393,394,412 

New  Mexico  Station: 

Bulletin  54,  March,  1905 341 

55,Junc,1905 806 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  1903 1201 

New  York  Cornell  Station: 

Bulletin  226,  March,  1905 119,143 

227,  March,  1905 141 

228,  April,  1905 133 

229,  May,  1905 367 

230,  June,  1905 358 

231,  August,  1905 463,467 

232,  August,  1905 461 

233,  October,  1905 680 

234,  January,  1906 786 

235,  January,  1906 784 

236,  February,  1906 1083 

237,  March,  1906 1059 

238,  April,  1906 1149 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  19a5 924 

New  York  State  Station: 

Bulletin  264,  March,  1905 46 

265,  April,  1905 39,41 

266,  April,  1905 19 

267,  May,  1905 161,162 

268,  September,  1905 490 

269,  October,  1905 558,865 

270,  Noveml)er,  1905 648 

271,  December,  1905 796 

272,  December,  1905 847 
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New  Yobk  Statb  Statiok — Continued.  Page. 

BoOetiii  Z73,  December,  1905 880,881, 

274,  DecMmber,  1905 924 

275,  April  ,1906 1 1 57 

276,  April,  1906 1158 

277,  April,  1906 1189,1190 

T«ent.y-6econd  Annual  Report,  1903,  pt.  2 659,1157 

Twenty-thiid  Annual  Report,  1904 1135,1201 

K(«TB  Cabouna  Station: 

Bulletin  190,  May,  1905 344 

191,  June,  1905 392 

192,  May,  1905 394 

193,  February,  1906 883 

Twenty-aeventh  Annual  Report,  1904 444,480,511 

NoBiH  Dakota  Station: 

Bulletin  64,  March,  1905 '. 23 

65,April,  iga5 365 

66,  August,  1905 443 

67,  December,  1905 636 

68,  February,  1906 ., 1077 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  1904,  pt.  1 219,222,236,238. 

240, 241 ,  243, 249, 260, 276, 277, 284, 302, 307 

2 270,291 

Omo  Statiom: 

Bulletin  151,  June,  1904 198 

152  (Tw«nty-third  Annual  Report,  19&4),  June,  1904 440, 462, 511, 512 

160,  April,  1905 267 

161,  April,  1905 245 

162,  May.  1906 562 

163  (Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report,  1905),  June,  1905 638, 715, 716 

164,  July,  1905 675 

165,  August,  1905 660 

166,  September,  1905 664 

167,  October,  1905 944 

168,  December,  1905 945 

160,  Januaty,  1006 993 

170,  February,  1906 1158 

CSreular  42,  September  14,  1 905 648 

43,  October  10,  1905 548 

44,  November  10, 1905 1022 

4.5,  December  1,  1905 -' 963 

46,  December  5, 1905 963 

47,  December  9, 1905 963 

48,  January  2, 1906 1201 

49,  February  1,  1908 1148 

50,  February  2,  1906 1159 

51,  February  28, 1906 1161 

52,  March  1,  1906 \ -■-  1169 

63,  March  28, 1906....  • IISO 

64,  April  14, 1906 1141 

''(UBOMA  Station: 

Balletin  65,  June,  1905 361 

66,June,  lOft? ''. '_'. 338 

67,  June,  1905 339 
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Oklahoma  Station — Continued.  Page. 

.         Bulletin  68,  DecemJjer,  1905 647,648 

69,  December,  1905 664 

70,  April,  1906 1062 

Circular  5,  March,  1906 1193 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  1905 441, 454, 479, 512 

Orbgon  Station: 

Bulletin  82,  November,  1904 41 

83,  December,  1904.. 79 

84,  March,  1905 66 

85,  March,  1905 65 

86,  April,  1905 90 

87,  January,  1906 971 

88,  itarch,  1906 993 

Pennstltania  Station: 

Bulletin  71,  May,  1905 380 

72,  July,  1905 SSJ 

"73,  September,  1 905 586 

74,  October,  1905 794 

75,.Dec^ber,  1905.. 901 

76,  February,  1906 1057 

Annual  Report,  1904 219, 

220, 222, 229, 241, 245, 254, 264, 270, 272, 275, 276, 279, 285, 307 
Porto  Rico  Station: 

Bulletin  5,  December,  1904 32 

5  (Spanish  edition),  1905 552 

6,  April,  1905 246 

Rhode  Island  Station: 

Bulletin  104,  February,  1905 232 

104,  February,  1905,  Appendix 307 

105,  April,  1905 276 

106,  May,  1905 345 

107,  June,  1905 464 

108,  July,  1905 451 

109,  October,  1905 743 

110,  November,  1905 746 

111,  February,  1906 1063 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  1905 835, 842, 844, 847, 858, 861, 880,  924 

Sooth  Carolina  Staiion: 

Bulletin  95,  Marclj,  1905 905 

96,  February,  1905 146 

97,February,  1905 122 

98,  February,  1905 122 

99,  Februarj-,  1905 122 

100,  February,  1905 123 

101,  March,  1905 125^ 

102,  March,  1905 122 

103,  AprU,  1905 131 

104,  March,  1905. 122 

105,  March,  1905 122 

106,  March,  1905 122 

107,  April,  1905 122 

108,  April,  1905 122 
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Sooth  Cabolisa  Station — Co-  tinued.  Page. 

Bulletin  109,  May,  1905 : 865 

110,  April,  19a5 451 

111,  April,  )mr, 451 

112,  May,  1905 451 

113,  May,  1905 451 

114,  May,  10O5 913 

115,  May,  1905 746 

116,  October,  1605 •. 778 

117,  December,  1905 798 

Socxn  Dakota  Station: 

Bulletin  92,  April,  1905 269 

93,  May,  1905 253 

94,  January,  1906 1059 

95,  February,  1906........ 1118 

Annual  Report,  1905 544,696,605 

Tennessee  Station: 

BiiUetin,  Vol.  XVm,  No.  1,  January,  1905 189 

2,  September,  1905 665 

SeTcnteenth  Annual  Report,  1904 198 

Texas  Station^ 

Bulletin  76,  November,  1904 894 

77,  December,  1904 251 

Utah  Station: 

Bulletin  92.  February,  1905 390 

CircuUr  3,  April,  1905 239 

4,  April,  1905 299 

Vesmont  Station: 

Bulletin  109,  September,  1904 169 

110,  December,  1904 170 

111,  February,  1905 307 

112,  April,  1905 230 

113,  April,  1905 268 

114,  April,  1C05 242 

115,  May,  1  £05 262 

116,  June,  1905 230 

117,  October,  1905 1102 

118,  December,  1905 1102 

119,  February,  ISOO 1122 

120,  March,  1906 1074 

121,  March,  1906 1051 

122,April,  1906 1078 

Special  Bulletin,  April,  1906 1094 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  1904 219, 221, 241, 249, 261, 267, 284, 285, 307 

FJgbteenth  Annual  Report,  1905 1038,1041,1067, 

1068, 1069, 1071, 1077, 1079, 1080, 1088,  H  05, 1106, 1107, 1108, 1122 
ViKOiNLA  Station: 

Bulletinl54,  April,  1905..- 857 

155,  May,  1905 836,864 

l.W,  July,  1905 : 900 

157,  September,  1905 895 

158,  November.  1905 910 

159,  January,  1906 843 

Annual  Report,  1905 8.'54,924 
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Wasiunoton  Station:  Pag«. 

BuUetinSr,  1905 220,280 

68,1905 266 

69,1905 267 

70,1905 264 

West  Vikoinia  Station: 

Bulletin  94,  December,  1904 263 

95,  December  31, 1904 230 

96,  June  30, 1905 •. 373 

97,  December  31, 1905 1051 

Report  of  Nursery  Inspection,  otc.,  2901-2 679 

1903-4 1091 

1904-5 1091 

Wisconsin  Station: 

Bulletin  121,  February,  1905 25 

122,  April,  1905 19,64 

123,  April,  1905 31 

124,  April,  1906 32 

125,  April,  1905 195 

126,  June,  1905 187 

127,  August,  1905 492 

128,  September,  1905 498 

129,  September,  1905 497 

130,  December,  1905 891,892 

131,  December,  1905 903 

132,  December,  1905 1186 

133,  February,  1906 '.  1190 

134,  April,  1906 1144,1179 

Wyoming  Station: 

Bulletin  64,  February,  1905 68 

65,  May,  1905 240 

66,  June,  1905 299 

67,  August,  1905 706 

68,  October,  1905 689 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  1905 1133,1136,1179,1180,1202 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRiaJLTURE  PUBLICATIONS 
ABSTRACTED. 

Annual  Reports,1905 923 

Circular  14 547 

15 964 

16 950 

17 1096 

18 1149 

Farmers' Bulletin  220 36 

221 51 

222 98 

223 160 

224 132 

225 198 

226 159 

227 412 

228 565 

229 648 
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Fumera'  Bulletin  230 . .  ^**^- 

231         570 

232 672 

233;;;; 66£ 

234....;::;;:::;::::::::;::;;::; ?« 

235 8^ 

236...        7(K 

237          691 

238..     " 716 

239.. 767 

240..    8ie 

241..       7a) 

242-       802 

243.. 963 

244            987 

245.; 1024 

246       944 

247.    968 

248. 991 

249.       976 

250     1097 

251 1078 

252     1122 

253.;; :::::::::;:;;; ^^ 

Report  80 ::::::::;; ;:  j°^ 

** J2Q2 

Yearbook,  1«M.        IH  US,  123,131,  IM  134 

135, 139,  142, 146,  147, 149, 151,  159, 161, 162, 164, 165, 169, 194, 198, 199 

BcBEAC  or  Animal  Ihovbtbt  : 

Bulletin  39,  pt.  12. „„ 

]o    ^'^ 

•« . .  ---- 5^2 

®'pt-3 ::;;;  ise 

^ 86 

^ 77 

^ 88 

70 72 

71 79 

72 87 

73 496 

74 579 

75 693 

76 688 

77 687 

78 U90 

79 - 1168 

80 1168 

81 1183 

82 1186 

CSraiUr65 190 

66....      190 

67... 190 

68..      190 

fifl..     - 189 
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BcHBAU  OF  Andui.  Indubtbt — Continued.  Page. 

arcular  70 186 

71 188 

72 191 

73 177 

74 183 

75 493 

76 504 

77 490 

78 505 

79 700 

80 698 

81 688 

82 899 

83 ". 1112 

84 1115 

85 1118 

86 1102 

87 1105 

88 1104 

89 1094 

90 1107 

91 1112 

92 1105 

93 1116 

Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1904 686, 689, 690, 691, 692. 693, 699, 702, 704, 715 

BcKEAU  oc  Biological  Sob  vet: 

BuUetin21 476 

22 476 

23 571 

24 676 

Bureau  of  Cbemustbt: 

Bulletin  69  (revised  edition),  pts.  1-8 891 

90 221 

91 641 

92 301 

93 458 

94 465 

95 457 

96 549 

97 561 

Circular  24 337 

25 788 

26 834 

Bureau  or  Entomoloot: 

Bulletin  50 160 

51 161 

52 .; 265 

53 •- 1096 

54.^ 781 

55 : 885 

56 882 

57 879 
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Vou  XVII.  Skptember,  1905.  No.  1. 


Public  interest  in  the  reclamation  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes 
has  liecoine  quite  genemll}'  aroused.  It  is  one  of  the  topics  upper- 
mast  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  newer  portions  of  the 
country,  and  represents  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  agri- 
cultural development.  Its  most  familiar  form  is  reclamation  by  irri- 
gation, which  has  already  greatly  extended  the  area  of  agricultural 
production,  and  is  rapidl}'  spreading  under  the  influence  of  Federal  and 
private  enterprise.  Another  form  closely  allied  to  it  is  the  extension 
of  dry-land  or  arid  farming,  carried  on  with  crops  which,  under 
improved  cultural  methods,  can  be  grown  with  a  mininmm  of  arti- 
ficially supplied  water,  or  with  the  natural  rainfall  of  the  country. 
Extensive  areas  are  being  brought  under  cultivation  in  this  way  which 
were  formerly  considered  unadapted  to  farming  and  practically  useless 
except  for  grazing. 

There  is  another  class  of  reclamation  work  whose  practicability  has 
largely  Ijeen  lost  sight  of  in  the  rush  for  new  lands,  but  which  is  bound 
to  increase  in  importance  and  magnitude  as  the  public  mind  becomes 
arou.>ed  to  its  possibilities.  This  is  reclamation  by  drainage.  It 
embraces  tracts  which,  owing  either  to  natural  or  artiticial  conditions, 
have  been  rendered  pi"actically  waste  land  or  unsuitable  for  cultivation 
except  in  favorable  seasons.  Large  areas  of  such  land  await  the 
development  of  the  drainage  engineer  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 
These  areas  are  not  confined  to  any  section,  but  are  found  at  the  coast, 
along  river  courses,  in  the  level  countries  of  the  Middle  West,  and  in 
the  arid  and  semiarid  regions  of  the  West.  Some  of  the  land  has 
Ijeen  under  cultivation  and  abandoned,  while  other  has  remained  in  a 
wild  state  and  received  no  attention  because  of  the  supposed  difliculties 
it  presented. 

The  area  involved  is  sufiicient  to  make  this  phase  of  reclamation 
second  to  none  in  importance.  In  niany  cases  these  lands  lie  at  the 
verj'  gates  of  the  eastern  markets,  and  can  be  reclaimed  at  far  less  cost 
than  new  lands  can  be  brought  under  irrigation.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  one  hundred  million  atjres  now  unproductive  which  can 
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2  EXPERIMENT   STATION    RECORD. 

be  reclaimed  through  dikes  and  drains.  This  if  reclaimed  would  have 
a  productive  capacity  equal  to  four  times  that  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  would  considerablj'  exceed  the  probable  area  which  can  be  reclaimed 
by  irrigation,  the  extent  of  which  appears  to  be  diminishing  with  later 
estimates.  Indeed,  considerable  of  this  land  lies  within  the  irrigated 
area,  and  its  present  condition  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  irrigation. 
According  to  a  recent  report  of  this  Office,  "  there  is  strarcelj'  an  irri- 
gated valle}'  in  the  State  of  Utah  which  has  been  cultivated  for  a  term 
of  years  in  which  some  of  the  best  land  has  not  })ecome  too  wet  for 
cultivation  and  abandoned,  or  from  which  only  uncertain  crops  of 
inferior  value  are  now  obtained." 

Similar  conditions  exist  throughout  the  irrigated  districts.  In  those 
regions,  therefore,  irrigation  and  dminage  necessariU'  go  hand  in  hand. 
Kither  through  the  leakage  of  canals  or  through  lavish  use  of  water 
by  irrigators,  many  thousand  acres  have  become  bogs  and  marshes  by 
the  accumulation  of  surplus  and  seepage  waters.  The  rise  of  the  soil 
water  tends  to  drown  out  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants,  an^  the  seepage 
water,  passing  down  from  canals  and  overflowed  fields.  c«.rries  with  it 
the  soluble  salts  of  the  soil,  Ijecoming  more  and  more  concentrated 
until  an  alkalied  condition  is  produced. 

The  drainage  problems  of  iiTigated  districts  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  but  involve  many  new 
and  complicated  <juestions.  The  quantity  of  water  to  be  removed  can 
not  1)6  estimated  with  the  same  accuracy  as  where  merely  the  rainfall 
is  to  he  removed,  for  the  source  of  the  watei*  supply-  is  often  obscure. 
It  is  impossible,  without  a  preliminary  study  of  conditions,  to  give 
reliable  atlvice  to  farmers  as  to  how  they  can  restore  their  damaged 
fields.  The  rapiditj'  with  which  the  soil  water  rises  when  irrigation 
begins  must  be  known  in  order  to  fix  the  capacity  of  drains,  and  the 
sources  of  the  accunmlated  water  must  be  ascertained  to  determine 
whether  relief  can  be  had  by  intercepting  ditches,  or  whether  a  system 
of  open  or  under  drains  is  reijuired. 

But  it  is  in  the  East  that  reclamation  by  drainage  finds  its  greatest 
possibilities,  owing  both  to  the  value  of  the  reclaimed  land  and  its 
proximit\'  to  markets.  Here  extensive  areas  are  to  be  foimd  which 
have  either  never  been  brought  under  cultivation,  owing  to  their  water- 
logged condition,  or  have  been  seriously  injured  and  often  abandoned 
by  reason  of  overflow  and  conditions  which  have  been  brought  about 
artificially.  Such  conditions  are  found  along  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast,  and  extend  to  the  Gulf  Stiites  as  far  west  as  Texas.  In  south- 
ern Louisiana  and  southern  Texas  are  vast  areas  of  land  which  there 
has  either  been  no  attempt  to  utilize,  or  has  given  discouraging  results 
under  cultivation,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  wat(>r  table  to  the  sur- 
face.    Such  land,  although  locsited  under  climatic  conditions  which  are 
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very  advantageous  to  production,  can  be  purchased  at  a  low  price — 
much  lower  in  fact  than  land  remote  from  markets  and  involving  con- 
stant expense  for  water  supplj^ 

The  evei^lades    of   southern  Florida  are  attracting  attention  on 
account  of  their  ability,  under  proper  drainage  and  management,  to 
produce  subtropical  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  northern  markets. 
Large  amounts  of  money  have  been  expended  in  drainage  works  to 
lower  the  water  along  the  border  of  the  glades  sufficiently  to  grow 
vegetables  during  the  winter  season,  this  land  being  mostly  under 
water  the  remainder  of  the  year.     It  seems  likely  that  the  area  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  can  be  extended  by  the  use  of  dikes  and  pump- 
ing, but  this  presents  experimental  features  and  its  extension  would 
ultimately  involve  large  problems  in  drainage  engineering. 

It  i«  estimated  that  there  are  30(),()(X)  acres  of  marsh  land  in  Wis- 
consin which  at  present  have  little  or  no  value.  This  land  is  to  a  con- 
■siderable  extent  of  a  moss-peat  character,  and  its  reclamation  therefore 
requires  somewhat  different  methods  of  treatment  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary swamp  land.  Such  lands  in  other  places  have  frequently  not 
responded  to  ordinar3'  methods  of  drainage,  and  special  methods  have 
had  to  be  devised.  In  Sweden,  for  example,  it  is  reported  that  more 
money  has  been  wa.sted  upon  the  drainage  of  moss-peat  lands  than 
u|x)n  an\-  other  improvements  attempted,  but  a  new  system  has  at 
length  l)ecn  devised  which  is  successful. 

Another  class  of  reclamation  by  drainage  is  that  along  the  Illinois 
River.  Here  levee  districts  have  been  organized  to  reclaim  about 
74.000  acres  of  land,  the  drainage  water  being  lifted  over  the  levees 
by  pumps  when  the  river  is  high.  In  some  of  these  districts  the 
expenses  for  ditches,  levees,  and  pumps  have  amounted  to  as  nmch  as 
$14  an  acre,  and  the  cost  of  pumping  has  been  as  high  asif  1  i)er  acre  in 
some  years.  But  even  this  is  insignificant  in  comjMirison  with  the 
expense  of  iirigation.  Many  of  these  reclamation  works  have  failed 
in  recent  yeai-s  owing  to  faulty  and  ill-advised  construction. 

Although  farm  drainage  has  long  been  practiced  as  one  of  the  impor- 
tant aids  to  increased  production,  the  drainage  of  large  ureas  calls  for 
expert  advice  in  solving  both  the  legal  and  engineering  problems.  It 
is  now  recognized  that  in  many  localities  nmch  drainage  work  has  been 
poorly  done,  and  that  more  scientific  and  thorough  methods  are 
re<(uire<l  in  draining  land  for  the  more  intensive  cultivation  demanded 
on  high-priced  land. 

In  other  words,  in  this  as  in  other  lines  of  agricultural  development, 
systematic  investigation  and  the  services  of  experts  are  recjuin'-d  to 
furnish  a  safe  basis  for  large  eiiteiprises,  and  to  work  out  the  special 
problems  presented  by  different  sets  of  conditions.  The  field  is  one 
of  immense  possibilities,  viewed  either  from  the  standpoint  of  recla- 
mation or  of  the  important  agricultural  problems  presented. 
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During  the  past  year  or  two  studies  of  drainage  projects  of  various 
kinds  on  a  quite  extensive  scale  have  been  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Irrigation  Investigations  of  this  Office,  and  the  scope  of  this  work 
is  now  being  enlarged.  These  studies  and  the  data  collected  have 
thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  cost  of  reclamation  by  drainage 
under  various  conditions,  the  causes  of  failures,  and  the  best  methods 
of  procedure;  and  they  have  also  attracted  attention  to  the  feasibility 
and  advantages  of  such  reclamation.  They  have  made  it  quite  appar- 
ent that  the  problenisof  drainage  where  large  areas  are  involved  are  far 
from  being  thoroughl}-  worked  out,  and  that  this  field  presents  as  impor- 
tant and  promising  a  one  for  investigation  as  any  branch  of  engineering. 
In  many  States  it  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  future  agricultural 
development,  and  in  other  sections  it  is  already  a  very  present  need, 
upon  which  depends  the  continued  maintenance  of  lands  now  under 
-cultivation. 

While  these  problems  of  land  reclamation  by  drainage,  diking,  etc., 
are  largely  in  the  domain  of  engineering,  they  are  agricultural  in  their 
relationships  and  applications.  The  planning  and  inauguration  of 
such  work  calls  for  some  agricultural  knowledge.  The  man  with  an 
agricultui-al  outlook,  who  knows  in  a  general  way  the  methods  and 
needs  of  different  kinds  of  farming,  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the 
man  trained  merely  as  an  engineer;  and,  moreover,  such  a  man  can  see 
the  problems  of  a  section,  the  possibility  of  remedying  them,  and  the 
practicability  of  such  an  undertaking.  In  development  work  of  this 
sort,  the  ability  to  see  the  problems  and  the  possibilities  of  a  section 
are  of  prime  importance  to  both  the  projector  and  the  investigator. 

What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  a  class  of  men  who  combine  engineer- 
ing training  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  agricultural  conditions  and 
an  understanding  of  the  practical  requirements  of  farm  life.  Such 
men  are  to  be  found  in  Europe,  where  agriciultural  engineers  are  a  rec- 
ognized branch  of  the  profession.  The  establishment  of  this  work  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  brought  together  a  number  of  this 
class  of  engineers.  In  this  way  the  solution  of  these  special  problems 
is  having  the  advantage  of  theii*  combined  special  knowledge.  The 
reception  this  work  has  met  with  leaves  no  question  as  to  the  need  for 
it,  and  the  results  already'  achieved  show  its  practical  value.  Demands 
for  expert  advice  regarding  drainage  plans  and  for  expert  study  of 
unsolved  problems  are  being  received  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  far  in  excess  of  the  abilit}'  of  the  Office  at  present  to 
meet. 

Engineering,  like  all  professions,  is  being  specialized.  In  this  spe- 
cialization there  would  seem  clearly  to  be  a  field  in  this  country  for  the 
agricultural  engineer.  Such  a  man  would  combine  with  his  technical 
engineering  knowledge  a  familiarity  with  agricultural  methods,  condi- 
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tions,  and  requirements  which  would  make  him  specially  suited  to 
deal  intelligently  with  enterprises  of  that  sort.  Indeed,  there  is  at 
present  no  little  difficult}'  in  securing  sufficient  men  who  have  the 
special  qualifications  to  undertake  investigations  in  this  field,  and  who 
will  be  able  to  see  clearl}-  the  problems  of  a  locality  without  special 
supervision. 

Agricultural  engineering  is  now  attracting  more  attention  as  a  defi- 
nite branch  of  agricultural  science  and  practice.  It  embraces  a  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  field  to  set  it  off  as  a  department  by  itself,  and 
it  is  clearly  within  the  scope  of  the  agricultural  college  to  develop 
instruction  in  this  branch,  which  is  bound  to  become  of  increasing 
importance.  Moreover,  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  training  men  in  this  line,  and  they  afford 
facilities  which  are  not  to  be  hadat  the  ordinar}'  engineering  schools. 
The  present  interest  and  activity  in  investigation  and  reclamation  work 
of  this  sort,  and  the  probabilities  of  development  in  the  near  future, 
make  the  outlook  for  such  specialists  very  g(K)d.  The  advantages 
which  men  trained  in  agricultural  engineering  would  possess  would 
soon  come  to  be  appreciated. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Record,  the 
classification  of  the  abstract  part  has  been  slightly  modified  and  several 
new  departments  added.  The  changes  in  arrangement  are  made  with 
a  view  to  conforming  more  closely  to  the  classification  of  agricjilture 
and  relating  the  pure  to  the  applied  sciem^e. 

Kural  engineering,  which  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance,  has 
been  made  a  separate  editorial  department,  and  it  is  planned  to  materi- 
ally strengthen  the  review  in  this  line.  Rural  economics  is  receiving 
more  attention  as  a  branch  of  agricultural  instruction  and  investiga- 
tion, and  matters  within  its  scope  now  go  to  make  up  a  considerable 
literature.  As  these  writings  are  scattered  through  quite  a  variety  of 
periodicals,  their  review  will  be  especially  helpful  to  those  interested  in 
following  the  progress  in  this  relatively  new  department  and  showing 
it.s  relationships. 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  more  attention  be  given  in  the 
Record  to  matters  relating  to  agricultural  education.  In  the  jmst 
notes  upon  various  phases  of  the  movement  have  been  presented  from 
time  to  time,  but  hereafter  a  review  of  the  more  important  papers, 
books,  and  other  contributions  which  mark  the  progress  of  agricultural 
instruction  in  its  various  grades  will  be  maintained,  and  this  material 
will  be  brought  together  in  a  regular  department  of  the  Record. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  developments  will  make  the  journal  a  more 
helpful  review  to  its  present  readers,  and  possibly  extend  its  usefulness 
ill  new  directions. 
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AOSICrrLTTTBAL  CHEHISTBT. 

A  contribution  to  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  citrate 
method,  a  hitherto  overlooked  source  of  error  and  a  modification  to  avoid  it, 

V.  ScHENKE  (Landw.  Vert.  Stat.,  6i  (1906),  No.  IS,  pp.  S-10).—1h\s  is  an  account 
of  comparative  teste  on  lx)ne  meal,  Thomas  elag,  and  soils  of  Marcker's  molylxlic 
method,  the  official  citrate  method  of  the  German  Association  of  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Stations,  and  a  modified  citrate  methml  in  which  the  acid  solution  of  the 
material  wa«  neutralized  with  concentrated  ammonia  before  the  citrate  solution  and 
magnesia  mixture  were  added. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  modified  citrate  method  agreed  more  closely  with 
those  obtained  by  the  molybdic  method  than  was  the  case  with  the  ordinary  citrate 
method.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  citrate  method  is  a  "compensation  method"  in 
which  the  errors  due  to  impurities  of  silica,  lime  salts,  etc.,  are  supposed  to  be  bal- 
anced by  those  due  to  solubility  of  the  magnesium-ammonium  phosphate  precipitate 
in  ammonium  citrate.  The  modified  citrate  method  api>arently  gives  a  more  perfect 
balance  in  this  respect,  due  to  the  fact  that  less  ammonium  citrate  is  used  (50  to 
64  cc.  as  against  100  cc.  in  the  ordinary  method). 

On  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag,  F.  Werthausmer 
(Xtxchr.  Analyt.  Chcm.,  44  (1905),  So.  3-4,  pp.  l/i7-191;  aha.  m  Clifm.  CevtU.,  190,5, 
I,  Xo.  19,  p.  14-U) . — Comparisons  of  the  official  method  of  the  Association  of  German 
Agricultural  Kx|)eriment  Stations,  the  original  Kellner-Bottcher  method,  and  of  the 
Kellner-Kottcher  nietliwi  using  llallens  ammonium  citrate  solution.  The  methods 
proved  very  unreliable  in  case  of  substances  like  Wolter  phosphate  containing  large 
amounts  of  silica. 

Phosphoric  acid  determination,  F.  Rahchio  (Ztsrhr.  Angew.  Chem.,  18  (190.5), 
No.  10,  ;»;>.  ■V4-376). — \  series  of  tests  are  reported  to  show  that  the  amountof  water 
used  in  washing  the  magnesium-ammuniuiii  phosphate  prior  to  its  titration  with 
tenth-normal  hydrochloric  acid  may  with  safety  and  a<lvantage  be  reduced  to  10  cc. 
The  details  of  manipulation  in  carrying  out  the  method  are  deseriljcd. 

The  Pemberton  method  of  determining  phosphoric  acid,  D.  J.  Hissink  and 
H.  Van  dkr  VVaerdkn  (Client.  yVeekblail,  2  (190.5),  jip.  179-184;  ahg.  in  Cliem.  CetitM., 
190.5,  I,  No.  16,  /)}>.  118S,  11S9). — A  modification  of  the  method  insuring  uniform 
comiwsition  of  the  precipitate  and  fixed  requirement  of  sot'ium  hydroxid  solution 
for  titration  is  described. 

Quick  methods  for  the  determination  of  lime,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
E.  II.  SciiiLTZE  (Clieiii.  Xt</.,  J9  (190,5),  No.  ,17,  pp.  508,  .W.v).— Titrimetric  methods 
for  the  determination  of  calcium  oxid  in  calcareous  substances  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  phosphates,  and  a  short  method  of  determining  potash  as  potassium  platinic 
chlorid  are  described. 

Maercker-Bllhring  solution,  Wagner's  citrate  magnesia  mixture,  and  iron 
citrate  magnesia  mixture,  H.  Svoboda  (Chem.  Ztg.,  ii9  (190,5),  No.  S3,  pp.  453- 
4,51). — A  series  of  comparative  tests  of  these  mixtures  with  reference  to  the  error  due 
to  their  solvent  action  on  glass  is  reported. 
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On  the  estimation  of  free  acid  and  its  relation  to  total  acidity  in  8tti>er- 
pho8phat«,  J.  Om-ERSETZER  {Chem.  \eir»,  91  (1905),  No.  2,i7S,  p.  SIS).— The  method 
of  osing  alizarin  gulpbonic  acid  as  an  indirator  in  the  determination  of  free  acid  in 

superphosphates  is  briefly  de8crii)ed. 
The  determination  of  perchlorates,  M.  DiTTRicn  and  H.  Bollbnbach  ( Her. 

Deut.  Oiem.  OeMtl.,  38  (1905),  pp.  751,  752;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [Zomfon],  8S 

(1S05),  Xo.  -iio,  IT,  p.  S8l). — In  the  metliod  propose*!  the  perchlorates  are  reduced 

to  chlorid8  by  fusion  in  sodium  nitrite. 

The  determination  of  perchlorates  and  chlorates  in  sodium  nitrate, 
D.  TscHERNOBAJEFR  ( Chem.  Ztg.,  29  ( 1905),  No.  Si,  pp.  442,  445). —From  investigations 

which  are  reported  the  author  recommends  that  chlorates  and  perchlorates  be 
detennioeil  together  by  Lemattre's  method  of  reduction  with  sodium  sulphite,  and 
the  chlorates  be  determined  separately  by  reduction  iu  the  cold  by  means  of  iron 
and  sulphuric  acid  according  to  Hendrixsou's  method. 

Contribution  to  the  analysis  of  nitrate  of  soda,  R.  Bensemann  (Ztschr.  Angetc. 
Chan.,  18  (1905),  So.  SI,  p.  816). — A  form  of  an  old  method  Imsed  on  reduction  with 
oxalic  acid  and  fusion  until  carbonate  is  formed  and  nitrogen  and  clilorin  are  expelled 
is  described  and  com|>arisonH  of  it  with  the  Ilaiuburg  method  are  reported. 

A  new  method  of  determining  magnesium  carbonate  in  limestones,  W.  F. 
KoppE8CHA.\R  (Zltchr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  44  (1905),  No.  3-4,  pp.  184-187,  Jigs.  .V).— The 
method  describe<l  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  limestone  is  dissolved  in  the  least 
poieible  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  lime  precipitated  as  sulphate  by  adding 
concentrated  sulphuric  a<nd  the  magnesia  remains  in  solution.  The  filtrate  there- 
fore contains  relatively  a  large  amount  of  magnesia  and  a  small  amount  of  lime  which 
can  lie  precipitated  as  calcium  oxalate  almost  free  from  magnesia. 

Kotes  on  the  determination  of  nitroiis  acid,  especially  by  the  Trommsdorff 
method,  H.  Lboler  (Pharm.  CentralhaUe,  4*!  (1905),  pp.  181-183;  abn.  in  Chan. 
CetM.,  1905,  I,  No.  14,  p.  1048). — Precautions  to  Ih)  observed  and  apparatus  to  be 
use*!  in  onler  to  secure  aitcurate  results  are  descrilxni. 

The  electrolytic  estimation  of  small  amounts  of  arsenic,  C.  Mai  and  H. 
HcBT  ('Atichr.  Ufdermch.  Nahr.  u.  Ueiiutsmtl.,  9  (1906),  Xo.  4,  pp.  193-199,  fig.  1). — 
An  improved  method  of  estimating  arsenic  electrolytically  is  discussed. 

The  determination  of  boric  acid,  K.  Windisch  (Xtxchr.  Ihitertuch.  Nahr.  u. 
(lenwmnU.,  9  (1905),  No.  11,  pp.  641-060). — This  is  a  review  of  the  different  methods 
which  have  been  propose<I  for  the  determination  of  boric  acid,  the  foot-notes  consti- 
tuting a  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  this  subject.  Results  obtained  by  the  author 
with  some  of  these  methods  are  reported. 

Oasometric  determination  of  formaldehyde,  (t.  IS.  Frankpokter  and  R.  West 
(Jimr.  Amer.  Cliem.  Soc.,  S7  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  714-719,  fig.  1). — This  method  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  when  potassium  hydroxid  is  added  to  formaldehyde  in  the  pres- 
ence of  hydrogen  peroxid  free  hydrogen  is  liberated.  The  substitution  of  sodium 
peroxid  for  hydrogen  p^oxid  gave  slightly  higher  results. 

The  detection  of  hydrogen  peroxid  in  milk,  Utz  (Milchw.  ZeniU.,  1  (1905),  No. 
4,  pp.  175-178). — The  author's  experiments  confirm  the  claims  made  for  titanic  and 
vanadic  acids  as  suitable  reagents  for  the  determination  of  hydrogen  peroxid  in  milk. 
The  reaction  may  be  obtained  whether  the  milk  is  heated  or  not  before  the  a<ldition 
of  the  hydrogen  peroxid.  The  hydrogen  peroxid  may  be  detected  for  a  much  longer 
period  when  the  milk  is  heated  l)efore  the  preservative  is  added.  An  increase  in 
temperature  hastens  the-decomposition  of  the  hydrogen  {Ktroxid. 

The  determination  of  water  in  foods  and  physiological  preparations,  F.  G. 
Benedict  and  Charlotte  R,  MANNiNfi  (Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  13  (1905),  No.  3,  pp. 
309-339).— From  comparative  studies  of  different  methods  the  conclusion  was  reached 
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that  drying  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphurio  acid  is  the  most  tiatirfactory  procedure  in 
estimating  water  in  food^  and  phymologival  producti). 

The  high  vacuum  whicli  is  needed,  the  authors  found,  could  be  obtained  by  intro- 
ducing a  small  quantity  of  ether  into  the  dexiccator  containing  the  samples  and 
exhausting  with  a  suction  pump.  It  is  desirable,  in  the  authors'  opinion,  to  hare  a 
manometer  in  the  desiccator  and  to  dry  the  samples  in  aluminum  dishes  of  si>ectal 
construction  with  covers,  although  suitable  glass  dishes  with  covers  may  also  l)e  used. 

As  regards  the  time  required  for  drying,  "a  marked  difference  exists  between 
materials  of  a  vegetable  and  those  of  an  animal  nature,  the  former  retaining  their 
moisture  persistently,  while  the  latter  have,  in  general,  lost  all  but  mere  traces  of 
their  moisture  after  2  weeks  in  a  high  vacuum.  For  animal  materials,  therefore,  we 
may  say  that  2  weeks  in  a  high  vacuum  sufHces  to  remove  practically  all  moisture. 
For  the  mo<9t  accurate  work  a  longer  time  is  to  be  recommcnde<l,  though  the  slight 
loss  in  weight  subsequent  to  2  weeks'  desiccation  can  hardly  effect  onlinary  physio- 
logical or  chemical  research.  With  vegetable  materials,  desiccation  should  proceed 
for  a  period  longer  than  2  weeks  [as  slight  loss  in  weight  was  noted  after  this]. 

"As  a  matter  of  tMrt,  however,  it  can  readily  l)e  seen  that  the  fample,  as  soon  as 
prepared  for  analysis,  can  Iks  placed  in  the  vacuum  and  weighed  as  soon  after  2 
weeks  as  the  results  are  needed.  In  general,  the  time  between  the  preparation  of  a 
sample  for  analysis  and  the  time  when  the  results  are  imperatively  needed  is  con- 
siderably over  2  weeks.  For  preliminar}'  determinations  in  metal)olism  experiments, 
where  an  approximate  knowle<lge  of  the  waterK-ontent  of  foods  is  necessary,  the 
usual  five-hour  heating  will  suffice,  an<l  the  final  calculations  may  lie  based  on  the 
determination  by  the  vacuum  method.  For  technical  work,  obviously  the  methml 
is,  as  already  8tate<l,  too  time-<'on8uming,  though  the  advantages  may  ap|)eal  to  the 
technical  analyst  and  the  method  may  possibly  find  some  use  in  special  cases,  .  .  . 

"The  complete  dehydration  of  butter  in  a  high  vacuum  is  of  especial  interest, 
when  we  consider  the  difHouIties  usually  cx{)erienced  in  securing  an  equal  <listribu- 
tion  of  the  material  in  the  sample  dish  and  the  (mssage  of  the  water  through  the 
supernatant  layer  of  melted  fat.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  several  tests  made  with 
the  vacuum  method  no  8i>ecial  degree  of  inijiortance  could  Ikj  a8cribe<l  to  an  even 
distribution  of  the  sample.  Desiccation  was  equally  (-omplete  whether  the  sample 
was  first  meltetl  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  or  large  irregular  lum])s 
of  butter  were  used." 

Studies  were  made  of  the  effect  of  different  degrees  of  rarefaction  on  the  dehydra- 
tion of  samples.  When  the  atmospheric  pressure  was  reduce<l  to  86  mm.  the  effi- 
ciency of  dehydration  was  considerably  increased  over  that  note<l  in  the  desicwator 
at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  when  the  degree  of  rarefaction  wa."  less  than  1  mm.  of 
mercury  the  increastnl  efficiency  of  desiccation  became  v^ry  marked.  ' '  This  is  easily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  the  lal)oratory  tempera- 
ture (20°  O. )  is  about  17  mm.  of  mercury,  and  consequently  a  pressure  of  86  mm. 
requires  a  considerably  higher  temperature  to  cause  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  to 
ecjual  that  of  the  gaseous  me<iium.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  high  vacuum,  the 
.  temperature  of  the  room  is  perhaps  20°  above  the  boiling  point  of  water  at  this  degree 
of  rarefaction,  and  consequently  evaporation  of  water  proceeds  with  great  rapidity. 
A  consideraticm  of  these  facts  explains  the  slow  action  of  vacuum-drying  as  usually 
carried  out,  and  also  accentuates  the  importance  of  using  a  manometer  inside  the 
desiccator  to  indicate  the  pressure  conditions  after  exhaustion." 

In  view  of  the  results  obtained  the  authors  <lo  not  l)elieve  that  drying  in  partial 
vacuum  with  heat  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  detenmnation  of  water  in  molasses,  G.  Testoni  (Sta:.  Sprr.  Agr.  Ilal., 
S7(1904),  Ao.  4-5,  pp.  iJ6(?->wp).— Pifferent  methods  of  estimating  water  in  molasses 
wer?  compared. 
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1)t»  commercial  axLalywis  of  cane  molasses.    I,  Optical  methods,   H.  K. 

i^x»^■«  (Jo«r.  Amer.  Chetn.  Sor.,  ^  {190S),  No.  G,  pp.  691-7 l.i,  dgm.  l).—ln  the 

m«.\\a\  previously  proposed  by  the  author  for  dark  materialH  the  normal  weight  of 

moltws— 26.048  jfm. — is  made  up  to  a  volume  of  500  ix.  instead  of  100  ce.,  a«  ens- 

Uinun.  TWsmethfxl  has  Ijeen  tested  by  the  author  for  4  years,  and  while  no  claim 

tt  maA«  that  pTecision  ia  attainable,  it  is  believe<I  to  be  very  Huitable  for  practical 

Di&tent  metlxods  of  fat  determinations  in  milk,  F.  Fkiih,  K.  Holm,  and 
.VV. KuRVP  (Ber.  K.  Vet.  og  iMndbohtjjskoUs  Ixib.  Ijandi'ikoiium.  Forsiig  [Copen- 
)injoi],5«  (J905),  pp.  1-gS). — The  rejwrt  gives  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the 
Rliahility  and  comparative  value  of  the  extraction  method  of  milk  analysis  and  the 
Gottlielvttise  method.  The  errors  of  analysis  found  in  the  t«8e  of  the  former 
msthorlue  of  especial  importance  in  the  analysis  of  skim  milk  and  buttermilk,  in 
the  cur  of  which  it  may  give  from  0.1  to  0.2  i>er  cent  too  low  results. 

Th*  "gin-ai'id"  inethoa  of  fat  determination  in  milk  was  also  studied,  the  results 
f^ovinK  that  ordinary  mixed  milk  containing  formalin  in  the  proportion  of  1:2,000, 
if  left  for  gome  time  (14  days),  will  give  too  low  results;  also  that  the  method  is  not 
applicable  to  analysis  of  skim  milk  and  buttermilk.  As  the  "sin-acid"  method 
ba»,  however,  been  mo<lifie(l  since  this  work  was  done,  it  is  felt  that  the  method 
mivt  «till  lie  considered  in  the  experimental  stage. — p.  w.  woll. 

The  new  method  of  determining  fat  in  milk,  Sichler's  "  sin-acid  "  butyro- 
metry,  U.  Cohsalba  (,Sirnz.  Sper.  Agr.  Hal.,  38  (1905),  No.  3,  pp.  ~^J7-S40).—Com- 
perative  determinations  by  the  Sichler  and  Gerber  metho<is  are  reported.  The 
remlta  agreed  very  closely.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  new  metluKl 
are  pointed  out. 

Detection  of  added  water  in  milk,  17tz  [Afilchw.  /eiiM.,  1  {Uto.'i),  No.  .1,  pp. 
-W-.?;/).— The  author  diwusses  the  detection  of  water  in  milk  by  means  of  U'sts  for 
nitrates  and  by  the  index  of  refraction.  The  disappearance  of  nitrates  in  milk  when 
aildeil  in  water  was  believed  to  be  a.s.«ociated  with  the  development  of  lactic-acid 
Incteria,  which  could  of  course  be  lessi^neti  by  pasteurization.  It  is  l)elieve<l  that 
heating  milk  has  no  efiect  on  the  index  of  refraction. 

Table  for  computing  the  total  solids  and  the  solids-not-fat  in  milk  from 
the  speciflc  gravity  and  the  fat  content  according  to  the  Fleischmann  for- 
mula, Ke-rrNEH  and  Ulrich  (Mikh.  %.,  .14  {1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  i.'l4,  215). 

Contributions  to  the  examination  of  butter,  M.  Sieofklu  {Milchu:  '/.enlhl.,  1 
{1905),  No.  4,  pp.  155-171). — The  author  reviews  recent  investigation.s  relating  to  the 
methods  of  butter  analysis  and  reports  determinations  of  the  Reichert-Meis.il,  Po- 
lenske,  saponification,  and  iodin  numbers  and  the  mean  moleinilar  weight  of  the 
volatile  and  nonvolatile  fatty  acids  in  a  number  of  samples  of  butter  from  2  large 
<lairi«)>. 

The  results  are  discussed  at  some  length  as  regards  the  value  of  the  different  deter- 
minations in  detecting  adulteration.  While  the  addition  of  c(X'oanut  fat  to  butter 
■nay  be  detected  .by  means  of  the  methods  of  Juckenack,  Polenske,  and  Ki'mier,  it  is 
lot  believed  that  there  is  at  present  a  satisfactory  method  for  the  jiositive  detection 
of  the  addition  of  animal  fats. 

The  extraction  of  tanning  materials  with  variotis  extractors,  F.  P.  Veit(  h 
IJmr.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  S7  [1906),  No.  6,  pp.  7S4-7-^9,  fig.  /).— This  pajwr,  which 
«u  presented  l)efore  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemit^ts  at  its  meeting 
in  1904  (E.  S.  B.,  16,  p.  328),  gives  the  comfiarative  results  obtained  on  different 
materials  with  3  extractors. 

The  determination  of  ash  in  plant  substances,  E.  Gutzeit  (Chem.  7.tg.,  L'ti 
•  1905),  No.  40,  p.  S66). — ^The  method  of  incineration  with  basic  calcium  phosphate 
fint  propoeed  by  Ritthausen  is  described. 
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On  the  use  of  sodium  carbonate  and  oxalate  in  acidimetry,  S.  P.  L.  Soren- 
8BN  and  A.  C.  Andersen  (Zttchr.  Analyl.  Otem.,  44  (1905),  No.  .i-4,  pp.  ]Sf)-IS4). — 
Investigations  are  reported  which,  it  is  claimed,  show  the  reliability  of  these  sub- 
stances as  means  of  titrating  acids  if  a  gas  flame  containing  sulphur  is  not  used  with 
the  first,  and  corrections  for  impurities  made  for  the  second. 

Report  of  the  chemical  department  of  the  Swedish  Moor  Ctilture  Station, 
1903-4,  H.  VON  Feilitzen  (Si-enska  Mo/tKhulturfor.  Tidskr.,  SO  {1905),  No.  S,  pp. 
167-183,  fig».  4). — The  report,  which  covers  the  period  from  November  15,  1903,  to 
December  31,  1904,  gives  the  results  of  analyses  made  during  the  year  of  soils,  soil 
amendments,  fertilizers,  crops,  and  technical  moorland  products.  Views  of  the  lab- 
oratories of  the  station  are  also  given,  with  plan  of  the  rooms  and  invertories. — f.  w. 

WOI-L. 

Progress  in  the  field  of  agricultural  chemistry  during  1904,  A.  Stutzek 
(CItem.  Zlg.,19  (1905),  No.  :iO,  pp.  257-^61). — A  review,  with  numerous  references 
to  literature,  of  investigations  in  chemistry  as  applied  to  soils,  plant  production  an<l 
physiology,  fertilizers,  animal  physiology,  feeding  stuffs,  soil  bacteriology,  and 
methods  of  agricultural  analysis. 

Review  of  foreign  work  in  agricultural  chenustry,  O.  W.  Harrison  (Jour. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  in  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  761-776). — This  is  a  brief  and  partial  review 
of  articles  relating  to  the  chemistry  of  fertilizers,  soils,  field  v.t»\k>,  dairying,  and  ani- 
mal feeding  which  have  appeare<I  in  foreign  i>ublications  during  tho  last  few  yeaiB. 

METEOEOLOOT— WATEB. 

Monthly  Weather  Review  (Mo.  Weathtr  Kev.,  ,i3  (1905),  No».  1,  pp.  1-40,  figs.  3, 
chartK  11;  g,  pp.  41-84,  fig».  3,  charts  17;  3,  pp.  85-Wi,  figt.  3,  charts  lJ).—ln  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  reports  on  forecasts,  warnings,  weather  and  crop  conditions,  mete- 
orological tables  and  charts  for  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1905, 
rei-ent  pa|>ers  bearing  on  meteorology,  ret-ent  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau 
Library,  ett;.,  these  numbers  contain  the  fc)llowing  articles  and  notes: 

No.  1. — Special  contributions  on  Estajw  of  Ciases  fnim  the  Atmosphere,  by  G.  J. 
Stoiiey;  The  Coordinates  of  the  Unite<l  .States  Weather  Bureau  Station  at  Mount 
Weather,  Va  (illus. ),  by  H.  11.  Kimball;  The  ProiK).^^!  ComiH'tition  in  Forecasting 
at  Liege,  by  B.  Brunhes;  Solar  Halo  of  February  3,  liHW,  at  Washington,  D.  C 
(illus.),  by  E.  R.  Miller;  Meteorological  Charts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  by  C.  F. 
Talman;  F^rtluiuakes  of  January  and  February,  1905,  by  C.  F.  Marvin;  and  Dr. 
J.  0.  Harris,  by  W.  (.1.  Burns;  and  notes  on  a]>paratus  for  instruction  in  physics  and 
meteorology,  a  river  and  fl<KKl  service  on  the  (jrand  River  of  Michigan  (illus.). 
Weather  Bureau  men  as  instructors,  mctlKxls  of  measuring  duration  of  rainfall,  and 
low  temperature  at  Thompson  Hill,  Conn. 

No.  2. — Sjxicial  contributions  on  A  Rcilation  Between  Autumnal  Rainfall  and  the 
Yield  of  Wheat  of  the  Following  Year— Preliminary  Note,  by  W.  N.  Shaw  (E.  8.  R., 
16,  p.  955);  Contributions  to  Marine  Meteorology;  High  Water  in  the  Great  Lakes 
(illus. ),  by  A.  J.  Henry;  I'nusual  Weather  at  Dotlge,  Kans.,  by  E.  iV  Emigh;  Studies 
on  the  Diurnal  Periods  in  the  Lower  Strata  of  the  Atmasphere — I,  The  Diurnal 
Perio<ls  of  the  Temi>erature  (illus.),  by  F.  H.  Bigelow;  and  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Ice  Formation,  by  S.  T.  Tamura;  and  notes  on  the  fourth  international  conference 
on  aerial  researcth,  the  Meteorologia  generale  di  I..uigi  de  Marclii,  Pernter's  theory 
of  the  rainbow  (illus.),  meteorology  in  Haiti,  and  Weather  Bureau  men  as 
instructors. 

No.  3. — Sjiecial  contributions  on  .\pplicat.ion  of  Mathematics  in  Meteorology,  by 
F.  H.  Bigelow  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  20);  Tornado  in  Kaxtern  Alabama,  March  20,  1905 
(illus.),  by  F.  P.  Chaffee;  Studies  on  the  Diurnal  PcriiMls  in  the  lx)wer  Strata  of  the 
Atmosphere— II,  The  Diurnal  Periods  of  the  Barometric  Pressure,  by  F.  II.  Bigelow; 
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^limA  Water    Kquivalent,  by  H.  C.  Fraiikenfleld;  Earthquake  of  March  21, 
IT C.  F.  Marvin;  The  Variations  in  Atmospheric  Transparency  (hiring  1902, 


1903,  iiiil  \9(M,  by   H.    H.   Kinitiall;  Twilight  Glows  and  Connectetl   Phenomena 

OWrreil  in  lfl02,  1903,  and  1904  in  the  Pyrenees,  by  E.  Marchand,  trans,  by  Miss 

^  X.  T/lwirds;  and    the  Solar  Eclipse  of  Augiist  30,  1905,  as  Visible  in  the  United 

State*  (illuj'.l,  by  W.  F.   Rigge;  and  notes  on  Tornado  near  Bluff  Springs,  Fla., 

M&irhS),  1905,  and  Weather  Bureau  men  as  instructors. 

Meteorological  notes  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  A.  Lander 

(BmI  Knl  .Sri.  ami  Nat.  Hint.  ftoc.  Rpl.  and  Tram.,  3.  »er.,  4  (1904),  pp.  S7-40,  pi.  1, 

(ij.  i',.— The  wt'ather  conditions  at  Canterbury  during  the  year  are  briefly  summa- 

riietl  awl  the  telhiradi<  )ineter,  "  a  ne w  instrument  for  accurately  me&suring  terrestrial 

mlutionand  foret«*lling  the  weather  by  indicating  the  variations  in  the  amount  of 

aqofiju.' vapor  present  in  the  atmosphere,"  is  briefly  descrilxxl. 

Periodic  Tariation  of  rainfall  in  the  arid  region,  W.  B.  Stockman  ( V.  S.  Dept. 
Ayr.,  Wealher  Bar.  Bui.  X,  pp.  15,  map  1). — This  is  a  pai)er  which  was  read  before 
the  Twelfth  National  Irrigation  Congress  at  El  1'a.w,  Texas,  Noveml)er,  1904,  and 
rafflniarizes  infonnation  relating  to  the  character,  distribution,  and  amount  of  pre- 
ripitation  throughout  the  ari<l  region  of  the  United  States.  Data  are  compiled  "  for 
a  few  lotions  in  each  State,  selected  so  as  to  best  show  the  average  conditions  that 
have  nhtaioed  generally  over  the  State  and  region,  due  consideration  also  being 
given  to  length  and  continuity  of  re<'ord  and  altitude  of  station." 

Climate  of  the  Province  of  San  Luis,  Argentine  Bepublic,  A.  L.  Cravgtti 
t.U.  Min.  Affr.  Argmtinn,  Secc.  Agr.  (Agron.),  I  (1904),  J^o.  5,  pp.  67-.W).— This  is 
one  chapter  of  a  detailed  report  on  the  agricultural  conditions  of  this  province,  sum- 
marizing the  meteon)logical  conditions  (temi^erature,  pressure,  rainfall,  wind)  of  the 
region. 

Climateof  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic,  R.  J.  IIueroo 
(.In.  .Vm.  Agr.  Argentina,  Seer.  Agr.  {'Agron.),  1  {1904),  -Vo.  S,  pp.  7i-SS).—This 
article  forms  part  of  a  detaile<l  report  on  the  agricultural  conditions  of  this  province. 
It  «immarizes  the  available  meteorological  data  with  reference  to  diurnal  variations 
in  temjjerature,  average  and  extreme  monthly  temperatures,  mean  temjieratures  for 
'liBerent  stations,  winds,  atmospheric  pressure  and  humidity,  and  rainfall. 

The  action  of  cannon  used  for  protection  against  hail,  J.  Vioi.le  {Compt. 
Rmii.  Anul.  Sei.  IParis'],  140  {1905),  No.  (i,  pp.  S4S,  S4S).—The  results  of  hail  pro- 
tection ex[>erinirnts  made  during  1904  by  the  Syndii-ate  of  Beaujolai.'<  over  an  area  of 
»l)Out  12,000  he«"tare8,  and  also  testa  made  in  0*>te-d'()r  are  summari7.ed.  It  is 
(•Uinieil  that  the  results  are  encouraging  and  indicate  that  the  cannonading  tends  to 
rprtorp  the  electrical  equilibrium  and  so  mitigates  storm  conditions. 

Frost  protection  exx>erinient  in  Hohenheim,  1904  {(Inrtenirell,  9  {igori),  No. 
U,  pp.  SXi-SS7) . 

Influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface,  of  thermal  inertia, 
and  of  radiation  on  errors  in  the  determination  of  the  temperature  of  the 
•ir,  P.  BoRisov  {Izv.  ifoncor.  Selnk.  Khoz.  Imf.  {Ann.  Innt.  Agron.  Moscou),  10{1904), 
Su.  S,  pp.  540-.'i94). — This  article  reports  data  collected  at  the  Moscow  Agricultural 
Inatitnte,  which  show  that  the  temperatures  registered  by  thermometers  in  shelters 
•lifier  from  those  of  the  free  air,  teing  influenced  by  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
of  the  Roil  or  of  the  plant  cover,  the  direction  and  movement  of  the  wind,  radiation 
from  the  shelter,  etc.;  and  it  was  further  noted  that  the  tem()erature  in  an  ordinary 
■ild  shelter  lags  l)ehind  that  of  the  air,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  one  hour. — 

••■  nBBXAK. 

On  the  presence  of  formaldehyde  in  the  atmosphere  of  towns,  A.  Trillat 
iBul.Soc.  Chim.  Parin,  S.  lur.,  S3  {190.->),  No.  7,  pp.  .m?-5.95) .—Studies  similar  to 
thow  reporte«l  by  Gantier  and  Levy  and  Henriet  (E.  S.  R.,  1.5,  p.  9.57;  1(5,  p.  2:58) 
w  reported.    A  method  of  pn'jaring  a  neutral  chlorhydrate  of  rosanilinc  test  jiaper 
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which  can  be  used  for  detecting  the  presence  of  formaldehyde  in  the  atmosphere  ie 
described. 

Evaporation  observations  in  the  United  States,  H.  H.  Kimball  ( If.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  WeatJier  Bur.  Doc.  SS7,  pp.  8,  Jigs.  g). — Reprinted  from  Monthly  Weather 
Review  for  December,  1904  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  954). 

Copper  as  an  algicide  and  disinfectant  in  water  supplies,  G.  T.  Moore  and 
K.  F.  Kellebman  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., Bur.  Fhmt  Indus.  Bui.  76,  pp.  55).— This  bulle- 
tin is  supplementary  to  Bulletin  64  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  (E.  S.  K.,  16,  p. 
238) ,  and  gives  the  results  of  treatment  under  the  direct  supervision  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Laboratory  of  Plant  Physiology  of  a  number  of  lakes  and  re8er\'oir8  dar- 
ing the  summer  of  1904.  Definite  recommendations  are  given  regarding  the  methoils 
of  procedure,  for  the  guidance  of  those  having  to  deal  with  the  question  of  contami- 
nated water. 

The  results  are  summarized  as  follows: 

"  During  the  summer  of  1904  over  50  reservoirs  were  successfully  treated  for  the 
removal  of  algce.  From  these  results  and  from  further  e.xperiments  in  the  labora- 
tory and  elsewhere  the  following  facts  have  been  <leveloped: 

"Much  less  copper  is  required  to  eradicate  alga?  from  reservoirs  than  would  be 
necessary  to  destroy  alga;  under  laboratory  conditions. 

"The  effect  of  this  metal  upon  fish  is  of  considerable  importance  and  requires 
more  study. 

"The  physical  and  chemical  constitution  of  a  water  are  factors  to  be  considered  in 
determining  the  quantity  of  copper  sulphate  to  use  in  a  water  supply. 

"The  elimination  of  polluting  forms  sometimes  makes  passible  the  development 
of  other  species,  but  so  far  these  species  have  never  been  the  cause  of  complaint. 

"As  a  result  of  the  sudden  destruction  of  great  numbers  of  polluting  algie  for  a 
few  days  immediately  after  treatment  of  a  water  supply  there  is  sometimes  an 
increase  in  odor  and  taste. 

"The  use  of  copper  is  an  efiicient  emergency  method  for  sterilizing  water  con- 
taminated with  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever. 

"Metallic  copper  offers  a  convenient  and  efiicient  means  of  sterilizing  small 
amounts  of  water. 

"Copper  may  be  useful  iu  the  proper  disposal  of  sewage. 

"Copper  is  of  great  value  as  a  supplement  to  filtration  in  case  of  accident  or 
mismanagement. 

"  Under  certain  conditions  copper  may  be  u.scd  to  great  advantage  in  connection 
with  filtration. 

"There  is  no  authentic  reconl  of  fatal  copper  poisoning,  and  many  of  the  best 
authorities  do  not  consider  copper  a  true  iwison;  they  lioltl  that  it  is  a  natural  con- 
stituent of  the  body,  and  in  minute  quantities  has  no  effect  upon  man. 

"The  suggested  medicinal  use  of  copjHir  in  cholera,  typhoid,  and  relate<l  diseases 
seems  important." 

The  copper  sulphate  treatment  for  algsa  at  Middletown,  N.  T.,  J.  M.  Caikd 
(Engin.  News,  !>S  (1903),  No.  S,  pp.  SS,  S4). — The  successful  treatment  of  three  reser- 
voirs is  rejwrted. 

Interpretation  of  a  water  examination,  \V.  P.  Mason  {Science,  n.  ser.,  gl 
(lOOS),  No.  thl9,  pj).  G4S-<i'>.l). — A  general  discusision  of  this  subjei-t  in  which  "  blind 
adherence  to  cut  and  dried  standards"  is  cautione<l  against,  as  is  also  the  hasty 
adoption  of  the  copper  methoti  of  purifying  water. 

The  softeningr  of  hard  water  by  heating  it  tinder  pressure,  N.  Knight 
{Engin.  News,  f>S  (1905),  No.  Jg,  pp.  311,  SIS,  Jig.  1). — ^The  results  of  comparative 
tests  of  the  effect  on  hardness  of  Innling  water  under  normal  pressure  and  under 
pressure  of  6  or  7  atmospheres  are  re|)orted. 
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It  VIS  {oond  ' '  tliat  the  precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate  is  Bubstantially  the  same 
in  e«ch  case,  while  the  prei-ipitation  of  magneHiaui  carbonate  is  increased  by  the 
difierence  between  8.52  and  4.61,  or  3.91  by  the  greater  pressure.  Boiling  for  20 
minuteeatthe  normal  pressure  removes  44  per  cent  of  the  temporary  hardness;  that 
)8,  the  calciam  and  magnesium  carbonates.     At  the  increased  pressure,  63.5  per  cent 

isremowJ.    The  water,  therefore,  can  not  be  said  to  be  softened  by  either  process. 

It  vjstoimd  .  .    .   that  on  treating  the  raw  water  with  lime  water  in  the  ratio  of  6 

to  1, 71.42  per  cent  of  the  temporary  hardness  was  removed." 
A  itudy  of  the  -ULnderground  waters  of  the  reg^ion  of  Cadereita  Mendez, 

State  of  ftneretai-o,    J.   db  D.  Villarello  {Jiol.  ike.  Fbmento  [Mexico],  g.  $tr.,  4 
[l)Oi],livpaganda  A'o.,  Pavtphlet  l.i,  pp.  3-5.5). 

SOUS— FEETILIZE&S. 

Iimttigatioiis  izi  soil  management,  F.  H.  Kino  ((7.  S.  Dejri.  Agr.,  Bur.  Soils 
iiit «,  pp.  f05,  pU.  4,fi9»-  9).— The  three  papers  included  in  this  bulletin  belong 
to  a  series  of  6  papers  constituting  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Soil 
Managemeat  of  the  Bureau  of  SoilH  for  1902  and  1903.  The  other  three  papers  of 
the  serie)  were  publishetl  privately  by  the  author,  and  have  already  been  noted 
(E.  S.  K.,  16,  p.  546).  In  recommending  the  papers  for  publication,  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  explains  that  the  Bureau  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the 
opinioDsand  conclusions  they  contain. 

I.— Amount  of  pUint  food  readUy  recoverable  from  field  toils  uiih  distilled  toater  (pp.  13- 
78,  figs.  3).— This  paper  reports  and  discusses  "the  results  of  two  seasons'  investiga- 
tions relating  to  the  amounts  of  plant-food  materials  and  other  water-soluble  salts 
which  could  be  recovered  from  different  soil  types  and  from  the  same  soil  types 
under  different  conditions  by  bringing  them  into  contact  with  distilled  water  for  a 
very  brief  period  only."  The  more  important  soil  types  in  a  number  of  the  areas 
wirveyetl  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  in  Georgia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Peonsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  were  studied.  "One  of  the 
most  important  objects  of  these  investigations  was  to  ascertain  what  relation,  if  any, 
exiiiLo  between  the  character  and  amounts  of  the  water-soluble  salts  present  in  a  soil 
and  the  yield  and  quality  of  crop  matured  upon  it  at  the  same  time.  In  planning 
and  executing  thone  studieH  the  work  was  so  shaped  that  as  far  as  possible  the  inves- 
tigations should  be  made  in  direct  connection  with  some  crop  or  crops  whose  yields 
could  be  definitely  ast^rtained  and  whose  growth  was  under  oliservation." 

Earlier  investigations  along  the  same  line  are  reviewed.  The  methods  of  taking 
Boil  samples  and  pre})aring  the  soil  and  plant  extracts  are  described.  "In  preparing 
the  ."oil  extnu^t  the  cores  of  the  soil  sample  were  well  broken  down  and  thoroughly 
mixed  in  a  granite-ware  basin.  Two  100-gm.  samples  were  then  weighed  out  on  a 
Springei'tori'ion  balance,  one  being  transferred  to  a  We<lgwood  mortar  and  the  other 
to  the  dry  oven  for  moisture  determinations.  In  a  graduated  fla.«k  500  cc.  of  dis- 
tillnl  water  were  measunxl  out,  and  enough  was  adde<l  to  the  sample  in  the  mortar 
to  work  it  into  a  thick  paste  with  the  iiestle,  breaking  down  the  granulations,  when 
the  balance  of  the  water  was  added  and  the  whole  stirred  continuously  with  the  pes- 
tle daring  3  minutes.  The  supernatant  turbid  liquid  was  then  transferred  to  a  pint 
Uason  jar  an<l  from  here,  usually  inside  of  15  minutes,  to  the  filter  chambers.  .  .  . 
By  means  of  compressed  air  in  the  reservoir  the  solutions  were  filtered,  under  a 
piTSureof  alMUt  30  to  40  lbs.,  through  Chamberland-Pasteur  filters,  and  perfectly 
dear  extracts  obtaine<l  in  from  5  to  20  minutes,  de}>en<ling  uixm  the  character  of  the 
ml  or  the  amount  of  fine  sediment  remaining  suspended  in  the  solution  to  be  depoe- 
itnl  D|)on  the  walls  of  the  filters.  .  .  . 

"In  the  preparation  of  plant  extracts  for  the  work  here  reported  the  samples  were 
*l«ayg  taken  at  the  places  where  the  soil  samples  were  procured,  and  at  the  same 
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time,  in  order  that  the  ob8erve<l  mil  and  plant  data  nii);ht  be  as  definitely  related 
possible.  The  plants  were  cut  np  when  fresh,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  M-iltir 
into  fine  piece8,to  permit  of  reliable  sampling.  Theij  100  pn.  were  dried  for  inoi; 
ure  determination,  and  20  gm.  were  transferred  at  once  to  the  mortar  and  thorough 
crushed  with  the  pestle,  after  which  500  cc.  of  distilled  water  were  added.  Tl 
whole  was  stirred  with  the  pestle  during  3  minutes,  and  the  solutions  were  det-olc 
ized  and  filtered."  Decolorization  was  at-complishe<l  by  the  use  of  3  to  5  gm. 
carbon  black  to  100  gm.  of  soil,  or  to  20  gm.  of  green  plant.  This  usually  remlert 
the  solution  colorless  after  standing  1.5  to  20  minutes  with  frequent  agitation. 

The  methods  used  in  analyzing  the  e.xtracts  have  l>een  descril)edin  a  previoofl  bn 
letin  of  the  Bureau  (R.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  4.57).  The  earlier  studies  reported  were  mad 
with  fresh  samples  of  soil.  For  reasons  already  notwl  (K.  S.  R.,  1.5,  p.  2.3,3)  oven-tlrie 
samples  were  used  in  the  later  work. 

The  results  show  in  general  that  relatively  largi;  amounts  of  salts  are  either  aetiiall 
in  solution  in  the  soil  moisture  of  the  fields  examined,  or  are  in  such  form  that  the. 
at  once  enter  solution  when  that  moisture  i.-<  diluted  with  <listilled  water,  althong^l 
there  were  considerable  differences  between  the  groujw  of  soils  from  the  differeii 
States  in  the  amounts  of  solids  which  were  recovere<l  from  them  by  extracting  witi 
distille<l  water.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  application  of  fertilizers  very  inateriall.i 
increased  the  amounts  of  salts  recovered  from  the  soils. 

' '  The  largest  amount  of  solids  recovered  from  the  surfa<*-foot  of  any  soil  was  9.34. 3 
parts  per  million  in  the  case  of  a  .Tancsville  loam,  and  the  smallest  amount,  omitting 
three  doubtful  results,  came  frt>m  the  8elma  heavy  silt  loam,  140.9  parts  per  million 
of  the  dry  soil. '  The  first,  or  largest  amount,  rei)re8ent8  well  up  toward  2  tons  of 
soluble  matter  per  acre-foot,  or  0.3  per  cent  of  the  soil  moisture,  computed  on  a  sat- 
uration equal  to  one-third  the  dry  weight  of  the  soil.  .  .  .  There  appears  to  lie 
no  relation  of  amounts  of  water-soluble  salts  to  the  size  of  soil  grains,  unless  possibly 
the  phosphates  recovered  do  increase  as  the  size  of  the  soil  grains  decreases."  The 
total  water-soluble  salts  recovered  from  8  soil  types  ranged  from  nearly  an  even  ton 
per  acre  in  Xorfolk  sand  to  3  tons  in  Janesville  loam,  distributed  through  the  surface 
4  ft.  of  soil. 

Data  are  also  reported  showing  the  incrcast*d  amounts  of  soluble  matter  obtaine<I 
from  soils  by  repeated  washing  and  drying  and  by  continuous  jiercolation;  the 
amounts  of  soluble  salts  carried  by  well  and  drainage  waters,  and  jilant  fo<Kl  removed 
from  soils  by  crops  as  compared  with  the  amounts  retrovercd  by  <listille<l  water.  The 
ground  waters  were  found  to  have  a  higher  content  of  nitric  acid  than  ruiming  waters. 
It  was  also  shown  "that,  from  the  surface  4  ft.  of  soil,  there  was  recovered  per  acre 
enough  nitrogen,  by  the  three-minute  washing,  for  a  cn)p  of  2J  tons  of  clover  hay. 
Of  potash,  there  was  enough  retx)vered  for  two,  and  of  phosphorus  enough  for 
al)Out  five  such  croj»>." 

II. — lielat'um  of  crop  yield*  lo  the  amounl*  of  vaUr-noluMe  plant-food  materials  recor- 
eredjrom  wils  (pp.  79-124,  pi.  1,  figs.  «i). — This  paper  presents  "a  study  of  existing 
field  conditions  and  relations,  [including]  a  critical  comparative  study  of  8  soil  types, 
bearing  the  same  2  crops,  where  all  of  the  conditions  under  control  were  made  as 
closely  similar  as  practicable.  .  .  .  The  prime  object  was  the  fullest  attainable 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  soil  solution  and  a  correlation  of  this  character 
with  different  soil  types,  with  different  methods  of  soil  management,  and  with  the 
yields  of  cro{)8.  In  carrying  out  that  study  the  work  was  so  planne<l  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  soluble-salt  determinations  were  made  in  connection  with  roine  crop 
whose  yields  were  ascertained  and  whose  growth  was  under  okservation."  Previous 
work  of  like  nature,  especially  that  done  at  Rothamstcd  and  at  the  Wisconsin  Sta- 
tion, is  reviewetl. 
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The  imesdgations  reporte<l  were  made  on  8  soil  types  in  4  different  States.  Tlie 
iTopi"  exptrimentetl  with  were  cotton,  peas,  beans,  com,  and  oats.  The  influence  of 
manure  sod  ^no  anil  of  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  was  also  Rtudie<l. 

By  the  method  of  crashing  the  soils,  carried  through  the  season,  and  by  examin- 
\ng  the  pl«nt  ap  of  the  crops  growing  upon  the  soils,  it  was  shown  that  the  recov- 
enible  \nler-soluble  salts  were  materially  lai^r  where  the  yields  were  also  larger. 

"The evidence  here  presented,  taken  all  in  all,  makes  it  (tlear  that,  in  so  far  as  the 
soils  investigated  are  concerned,  there  is  a  well-marked  tendency  for  larger  amounts 
of  »»ter-s(ilable  salts  to  l>e  recovered  by  the  methcnls  adopted  from  the  soils  uj)on 
which  ctop*  have  made  the  largest  yields.  That  the  olwerved  differences  in  yield 
are  due  to  the  obBer\-e<l  tiifferences  in  the  salts  present  in  the  soils  is  a  distinctly  dif- 
ferent matter." 

There  was  shown  to  be  "a  rather  remarkable  conconlance  between  the  yields  and 
the  mtivered  imtanh,  indicating  that  the  variations  in  the  amotmts  of  potash,  in 
wloble  form  in  the  soil,  have  been  more  influential  in  detenuining  differences  in 
yiekliithan  have  those  of  the  other  ingredients  studied." 

m.—Rdaliimofiiifferenresofclimalological  enrironmeidto  crop  yields  (pp.  125-205, 
pb.  3).— This  paper  reports  and  discusses  observations  made  during  ISOIi,  in  (?onnec- 
tiun  with  the  investigations  noted  above,  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  Marlboro,  Md.,  Lan- 
cafter,  Pa.,  and  Janesville,  Wis.,  on  some  of  the  climatological  conditions  affecting 
the  eoili!  and  cropn.  They  include  records  of  rainfall,  sunshine,  soil  temiieratureK 
anil  ninigture,  air  temperatures  at  4  ft.  above  the  soil  in  a  com  field,  and  evaporation 
fmm  a  soil  mturated  by  capillarity,  as  well  as  "a  comparative  soil  moisture  study 
made  on  8  soil  types,  in  which  the  effect  of  limiting  the  capillary  supply  of  moisture 
ami  of  excluding  the  rainfall,  upon  the  growth  of  com  and  upon  the  water  content 
(•fthemil,  [was]  determined.  ... 

"In  order  to  make  a  (comparative  study  of  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  continu- 
'itt'ly  moist  soil  surfaces  a  soil  evaporimeter  was  constructed  from  galvanized  iron  in 
the  form  of  a  cylinder,  with  closed  bottom,  2  ft.  deep,  which  was  sunk  in  the  field. 
■  .  .  The  cylinder  had  a  diameter  of  4  ft.  and  was  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  an 
aatomatic  record  of  the  rate  of  evaporation  might  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  water 
regiKter.  .  .  . 

The  evaporimeters  .  .  .  were  all  filled  with  soil  from  the  unfertilized  subplots, 
nsing  soil  from  the  surface  9  in.  The  soil  was  introduced  in  layers  about  2  in.  thick 
and  firmetl  so  as  to  secure  about  the  normal  weight  per  cubic  foot  for  the  soil  in 
place. 

".\t  the  bottom  of  the  evaporimeter  there  was  a  water  reservoir,  rising  to  the  height 
of  1  ft.,  upon  which  the  shelter  for  the  water  register  rested.  Water  cx)uld  l)e  added 
to  or  n'niove<l  from  the  resen'oir  as  desired.  Upon  this  water  surface  resteil  the 
fltat  of  the  water  register.  Before  introtlucing  the  soil  the  bottom  of  the  evapo- 
rimeter was  coverc*!  with  a  layer  of  sand  or  gravel,  thus  providing  a  medium  through 
"hich  the  water  could  spread  easily  and  uniformly  under  the  whole  soil  surface. 
"^  level  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  evaporimeter  was  about  2  in.  below  that  of 
iherim,  and  was  left  firm,  smooth,  and  horizontal,  and  was  kept  free  from  all  plant 
Wjwth  throughout  the  season.  The  level  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  was  usually 
■oaintaineil  at  about  1  ft.  below  the  surface,  water  being  added  once  per  week  and 
■MHived  when  made  necessary  as  the  result  of  rains." 

A  set  of  similar  evaporimeters  4  ft.  deep  and  having  a  larger  reservoir  were  used 
I*  studying  evaporation  from  com  plaats  grown  on  the  different  soils. 

In  order  "  to  ascertain  in  how  far  the  soil  moisture  containe<l  in  the  soil  at  the 
'"innning  of  the  growing  season  is  capable  of  carrying  a  com  crop  toward  maturity 
*l)fnno  rain  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  ground,  and  what  the  yields  would  be  .  .  . 
i  blocks  of  soil  on  each  of  the  2  soil  types  at  each  of  the  4  stations  were  cut  off  from 
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the  adjacent  soil  of  the  Held  by  (li)<giDg  trenches  around  them  to  a  depth  of  4  ft.  and 
incasing  tliese  blocks  in  a  framework  of  lath  so  as  to  shut  them  off  from  a  supply  of 
moisture  through  lateral  capillary  movement  from  the  adjacent  soil,  and  in  one  block 
in  each  set  the  cul)e  was  cut  off  from  a  capillary  supply  of  water  from  below  by  a 
similar  provision.  After  the  blocks  had  been  thus  incased  the  soil  was  returned  to 
the  trenches  about  them,  and  corn  was  planted  on  the  blocks  in  the  soil  in  its  natu- 
ral field  condition,  holding  the  moisture  which  had  been  acquiretl  during  the  rains 
which  ha<l  preceded  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  .  .  .  There  was  thus  tecurcd, 
on  each  of  the  two  types  of  soil  at  each  stati<m,  one  set  of  cubes,  4  ft.  on  a  side,  where 
the  soil  was  left  in  its  natural  undisturl)ed  condition,  ami  which  contained  the 
natural  amount  of  moixture  of  the  field  at  the  time,  but  from  whi<-.h  all  supplies  of 
moisture  from  the  sides  and  from  the  bottom  were  cut  off,  and  a  secon<l  set  of  cubes 
in  which,  while  the  supplies  <>i  moisture  from  the  sides  were  cut  off,  there  was  free 
opportunity  left  for  a  capillary  rise  of  moisture  from  below.  .  .  . 

"  From  the  results  regarding  yields,  the  only  cfluclusion  which  it  appears  legitimate 
to  draw  is  that  the  moisture  relations  came  to  Ix'  so  prejudicial  to  growth  that  in  no 
case  could  the  development  be  even  approximately  normal." 

How  to  build  up  worn-out  soils,  <i.  W.  Carver  (Alabama  Tutkegte  fHa.  Bui.  n, 
jyp.  lo,figg.  J). — This  is  a  discussion  of  this  subject  based  upon  the  results  of  8  years' 
study  at  the  Tuskegee  Station,  "emphasizing  the  Bubje<'t  of  crop  rotation,  deep  plow- 
ing, terracing,  fertilizing,  etc.,  keeping  in  mind  the  poor  tenant  farmer  with  a  one- 
horse  equipment." 

The  resulta  are  thus  sumnkarized:  "(1)  It  pays  to  make  a  good  seed  bed  by  pre- 
paring the  soil  deep  and  pulverizing  it  thoroughly;  (2)  swamp  muck  and  leaf  mold 
are  valuable  as  a  fertilizer  and  should  be  used  whenever  they  can  be  gotten  easily; 
(3)  deep  plowing  permits  the  watfer  to  go  into  the  soil,  thus  reducing  the  terracing 
to  a  minimum,  which  gives  more  area  upon  which  to  grow  crops,  and  also  renders 
cultivation  much  more  easy;  (4)  peanuts  should  be  grown  by  every  farmer;  (5)  with 
proper  manipulation  our  poorest  soils  may  be  made  to  produce  an  abundance  of  the 
staple  <!rope." 

The  composition  of  West  Prussian  soils,  M.  Schmoeger  (Landw.  Jakrb.,  34 
(1905),  No.  -3,  pp.  14.'>-1(14).— The.  agricultural  and  geological  characteristics  and 
mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of  30  soils  with  correspcmding  subsoils  are  reported 
and  di8<Hi8fed. 

Geologrical  observations  on  analyses  of  some  West  Prussian  soils,  A.  Jentzsth 
(iMndir.  Jiihrlt.,  .14  (190.5),  No.  3,  pp.  l(ili-176). — The  relations  of  the  geological  origin 
aiul  character  to  irhemical  composition  of  30  soils  and  subsoils  are  discussed. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  soils  of  ITew  South  Wales  with  special  refer- 
ence to  irrig'ation,  V.  B.  Gi'thrie  (Jour,  and  I'roc.  Roy.  Sor.  N.  S.  W<ile»,  Engin. 
Seel.,  .17  (1903),  pp.  LI-LXV). — A  general  discussion  of  this  subject,  including  anal- 
yses of  typical  soils  from  the  semi-arid  parts  of  New  South  Wales. 

Soil  investigations  [in  the  Philippines],  A.  M.  Sanchez  { [Philippine]  Bur.  Affr. 
apt.  1904,  pp.  6.J-76).— This  report  is  largely  devoted  to  a  description  of  certain 
exi)lorations  in  Benguet,  Cagayan,  Isabela,  and  Union  Provinces,  and  to  a  history 
and  description  of  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  other  crops  in  these  dis- 
tricts. Physical  and  chemical  analyses  of  soil  samples  are  presented  and  i-ompared 
with  soils  in  <'ertain  areas  in  the  Unite*!  States. 

The  rational  classification  of  sand  and  g:ravel,  A.  Attbrbbrc  (Chem.  Zlg.,  S9 
(1905),  No.  15,  pp.  195-198). — A  new  classification  of  the  different  grades  of  soil  par- 
ticles which  it  is  lielieved  to  be  desirable  to  separate  in  mechanical  soil  analysis  is 
given  and  dis<niK8ed  with  referenc-e  to  the  liearing  of  mechanical  analysis  on  produc- 
tiveness of  toils. 

The  mineralogical  analysis  of  soils,  J.  Dumont  (Compt.  Betid.  Acad.  Sci. 
[Bariii],  140  (1905),  AV».  IG,  pp.  ////-///.?).— The  methods  used  by  the  author  are 
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demtxiUn detail.  These  methods  involve  2Beriea  of  operations,  (1)  the  separation 
of  the  umltered  fiand  by  iiieans  of  chemical  reagents,  ami  (2)  the  separation  of  the 
diderent  miuetals  which  are  present. 
Denitrification  of  soil,  HI,  G.  Ampola  {Goz.  Chim.  lUd.,  34  (1904),  II,  pp. 
mSU;  all.  in  Jour.  Cfiem.  Soc.  [ionrfon],  8S  (1905),  No.  509,  IT,  p.  79^).— Studies 
are  reported  which  lead  to  the  following  conclusions: 

.\pplicitiona  o(  <»lciuiii  and  sodium  nitrates  give  better  results  than  no  nitrate,  the 
calrinm  nib&te  being  more  effective  than  the  sodium  nitrate.  Green  manures  give 
better  lesaltB  than  well-rotted  stahle  manure,  the  latter  better  than  fresh  stable 
manure,  and  fresh  stable  manure  better  than  straw.  The  general  conclusion,  eon- 
fimiinfc  resaltii  previously  obtained,  is  that  calcium  nitrate,  a  natural  product  of 
nitrificatioD,  is  a  better  fertiliser  than  80<lium  nitrate.  The  calcium  salt,  moreover, 
oOeis  liieater  reeiHtani*e  to  the  action  of  the  denitrifying  organisms  than  the  sodium 
adi,  denitrification  depending  mainly  upon  the  character  of  the  organic  matter  of  the 
minniie. 

The  aathoT  believes  that  danger  from  denitrification  in  the  soil  may  be  wholly  or 
partially  obviate<l  only  when  the  organic  substances  have  been  deconiiKMed — that  is, 
when  the  denitrifying  organisms  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity. 

Bspenmests  on  the  acciunulation  and  utilization  of  atmospheric  nitrogren 
in  the  soil,  E.  B.  Vooriibek  and  J.  G.  Lipman  (Jour.  Amer.  Cliem.  Soc.,  g?  (J905), 
-Vo.  ,5,  pp.  5,'>6-5S9). — A  series  of  pot  experiments  are  reported  which  were  designed 
to  !>how  the  relation  of  leguminous  crops,  such  as  cowpeas,  to  soil  nitrogen  and  to 
detenuine  as  far  as  practicable  the  value  of  such  crops  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  to  sub- 
wqnent  nonleguminous  crops. 

"The  focts  established  in  this  experiment  are  of  very  considerable  practical  impor- 
tance, even  though  the  experiment  itself  was  carrie<l  out  under  conditions  more  or 
lea  artificial.  They  demonstrate,  in  no  uncertain  manner,  that  the  bacterial  activi- 
ties  that  concern  the  gain  and  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  are  manifold  and  complex, 
and  yet  susceptible  of  differentiation.  Evidently  there  was  a  gain  of  nitrogen  in  the 
box  poils  by  means  of  symbiotic  fixation  where  the  cowpea  crop  was  grow^n." 

Sabstantially  the  same  matter  has  been  published  as  Bulletin  180  of  the  New  Jersey 
Stations  (E.  s'  R.,  16,  p.  1063). 

The  absorptive  property  of  ths  leaf  cover  of  the  soil  of  forests,  E.  Henry 
{Bid.  Soc.  Sri.  Nancy,  S.  iter.,  5  ( 1904) ,  No.  S,  pp.  105-1  IS). — Studies  by Calas's method 
of  the  absorptive  capacity  for  water  of  the  undisturbecl  leaf  cover  of  one  s()uare  meter 
of  forevt  soil  showed  that  a  cover  of  picea  needles  absorbe<l  418  gm.  of  water  per  100 
gm.  dry  weight  of  cover,  and  beech  leaf  cover  absorbed  538  gm. 

The  varying  absorbent  iMwer  of  soils  for  bone  superphosphate  and  mineral 
superphosphate,  C.  Montanari  (Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  SS  (1905),  No.  .i,  pp.  253- 
iog). 

Agricultural  phosphate,  Bachmann  (Fuhling'g  Landv.  Ztg.,  54  (1905),  Xo».  g, 
yp.  49-51;  3,  pp.  S4-90;  4,  pp.  136-143;  6,  pp.  177-1S.5). — A  series  of  comparative  tetits 
of  this  phosphate  and  Thomas  slag  on  a  variety  of  crops  grown  on  loam  and  sandy 
Mb  are  reported. 

The  "agricultural  phosphate"  used  was  a  crude  phosphate  containing  22  te24  \i&c 
erat  of  total  phosphoric  atdd.  The  Thomas  slag  containe<l  alx)Ut  20  per  cent  of  total 
pho«phorir  acid,  of  which  about  16  per  cent  was  soluble  in  citrate  solution.  The 
'emits  show  that  the  two  phosphates  were  about  equally  effective  on  the  loam  soils, 
l«t  that  the  "  agricultural  phosphate"  was  somewhat  less  effective  than  Thomas 
>l*g  on  the  sandy  soils. 

Tettilizer  experiments  with  calcium  cyanamid  on  common  soils  and  on 
iworland,  H.  von  Feilitzbn  (Svermka  MosukiiUurfdr.  Tidnkr.,  19  (1905),  No.  g,  pp. 
100-110,  figt.s). — Experiments  conducte<l  during  the  season  of  ItKM  with  barley,  oats, 
vheat,  and  potatoes  indicated  that  this  fertilizer  on  (certain  soils,  like  clayey  and 
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sandy  soils,  as  well  as  on  the  better  kinds  of  de<^mpose<l  moor  soil?,  jzave  coi 
ably  }XM>rer  results  than  nitrate  of  soda,  and  was  not  quite  eqnal  to  sulpl 
ammonia.  On  poorly  decfanposed  white-moor  soils  its  effect  was  insigniiicai] 
its  use  on  such  soils  can  not  therefore  be  recommended. — k.  w.  woll. 

Manurial  experiments  with  calcium  cyanamid  and  garden  plants,  R. 
{(lartetijtora,  S.i  (1904),  Nu.  ^0,  pp.  634-.')38;  aha.  in  .four.  Chem.  Soc.  [^I^ondo 
{190.'>),  No.  .509,  II,  p.  1911). — "Calcium  cyanamid  was  found  to  be  equal  to  iii 
and  ammonium  salts  in  the  case  of  spinach,  although  at  first  growth  was  Kom< 
retarde<l.  E<iually  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  with  lettuce  when  plant 
days  after  manuring.  The  results  of  pot  ex^teriments  showed  that  calcium  cyar 
gave  l)etttT  r«>ult<)  with  white  cabbage  and  maize  than  sodium  nitrate.  The  mi 
seems  to  be  suitable  for  ganlen  plants,  provide*!  that  it  is  applied  a  week  o: 
l)efore  planting,  or  else  dug  in  to  a  depth  of  13-26  cm." 

The  action  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  connection  - 
lime  on  sandy  soils,  Baciimann  [Fiihling's  iMiidw.  '/tg.,  S4  (1905),  Xo.  *i,-}>p. 
S2S). — (Comparative  tests  of  these  2  materials  with  and  without  the  addition  of 
on  barley,  oats,  and  beets  are  reporte<l.  The  results  show  that  the  ai^on  of 
ammonium  sul])hate  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  calcium  carl>onate;  tht 
nitrate  of  soda  was  not  materially  affected. 

The  use  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  as  sources  of  nitrogpen  for  plants,  L.  I 
(Compl.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Pari*],  140  (1905),  So.  (i,  pp.  3S0-3S2). —S&nd  culti 
with  pumpkins  and  cultures  in  Kaulin's  solution  with  fungi  (Aspergillus  and  P 
cillium)  indicate  that  leucin  and  tyrosin  are  readily  assimilated  by  both  phancrogi 
and  fungi. 

Inoculation  of  soil  with  nitrogen-fixing:  bacteria,  A.  F.  Woods  (U.  S.  D 
Agr.,  Bnr.  I'lant  Indus.  liul.  T:>,  pi.  4,  pp.  10). — In  this  publication  the  author  bri« 
describes  the  commercial  production  of  cultures  of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria,  sts 
when  inoculation  is  necessary  and  when  it  is  not  to  he  recommended,  and  descri 
various  conditions  under  which  failures  may  he  exj)ecte<i.  Directions  for  t 
handling  of  the  culture  material  are  given,  an<l  certain  dangers  that  may  atte 
inoculation  by  soil  transfer  are  pointed  out. 

On  the  results  of  fotir  years'  culture  and  liming:  experiments  on  moor  soij 
B.  IIarot  (Ikut.  landv.  Presse,  S^  (igo.'i).  No.  ^9,  pp.  ;i5S,  ii.U)- 

On  the  injurious  effect  of  an  excess  of  lime  applied  to  the  soil,  S.  Sirzi- 
(Bid.  Col.  Agr.,  Toki/o  Imp.  Unii:,  0  (190.'i),  Nq.  4,  PP-  347-.i51)  .—A  series  of  p 
experiments  with  rice  to  further  elucidate  the  cause  of  the  depression  of  availahili 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  presence  of  large  amounts  of  lime  is  reix)rted. 

It  was  found  that  an  exce^=8  of  calcium  carlwnate  depressed  the  yield  very  decide<li 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  phosphoric  acid  was  applietl  in  the  eatiily  availah 
form  of  .secondary  sodium  phosphate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  application  of  calcini 
sulphate  under  the  same  conditions  resulted  in  an  increased  yield,  indicating  tin 
the  application  of  the  carbonate  depre.'-se<l  the  assimilability  of  the  phosphoric  aci<i 
The  application  of  powdered  magnesite  at  a  rate  furnishing  three  times  as  mud 
luagnesia  as  lime  greatly  depressed  the  yield.  The  application  of  moderate  amount 
of  lime  in  connection  with  bone  dust  did  not  noticeably  diminish  the  yield.  Thi, 
occurred,  however,  in  a  soil  containing  11  per  cent  of  humus. 

The  analyses  of  stone  lime,  prepared  lime,  oyster-shell  lime,  wood  ashes, 
and  marl,  L.  A.  V'oorhees  (Neio  JerKey  Stm.  liul.  18.1,  pp.  17). — Chemical  and  phys- 
ical examinations  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  these  materials  are  reported  and 
(llscaxsetl.  Practical  directions  regarding  the  use  of  lime  are  quote<l  from  Penn.«yl- 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  61  (K.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  627). 

Analyses  and  other  studies  of  West  Prussian  marl,  lime,  and  other 
commercial  lime  fertilizers,  M.  SciiMOEciEU  (iMiuhi:  .Jahrh.,  34  (tSOii),  yo.2,pp. 
177-i'SC'). — A  large  amount  of  analytical  data  is  reported  and  discussal. 
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Commercial  fertilizers,  A.  Goas  and  W.  J.  Jokes,  Jr.  (Thrfinna  Sla.  Bid.  106,  pp. 
o2,  map  J).— The  results  of  analyses  of  643  samples  of  fertilizers  inspected  during 
1904  are  reported  and  discusewHl. 

fertilizer  inspection,  C.  D.  Woods  and  J.  M.  Bartlbtt  (Maine  Sta.  Bui.  114,  pp. 
*7-4i).— "This  bulletin  contains  the  analyses  of  iiianufacturerH*  samples  of  brands 
of  ffftiliiers  licensed  before  March  1,  1905." 

Analyais  of  commercial  fertilizers  sold  in  Maryland,  H.  B.  McDoxxell  et 
AL  (JW.  Ajr.  Col.  (iuart.,  1903,  No.  i7,  pp.  SS). — This  is  a  report  on  fertilizer  inspec- 
tion dnring  the  period  from  July,  1904,  to  January,  1905,  inclusive. 

Beport  of  analyses  of  samples  of  fertilizers  collected  by  the  commis- 
sioner  of  agriculture  during  the  sununer  and  fall  of  1904  (Nctv  York  State 
So.  Bui  iiw,  pp.  Z31-J61). — Analyses  of  samples  of  fertilizers  collected  by  the  cora- 
miffioner  of  agriculture  of  New  York  during  the  fall  of  1904  and  transmitted  for 
aoalras  to  the  <Iirector  of  the  State  experiment  station,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
proriidonii  of  Article  XII  of  the  new  agricultural  law.  It  is  explaine<l  that  the 
malj-ses  are  published  by  the  station  in  accordance  with  the  jtrovisions  of  Chapter 
•i70,  Laws  of  1904,  and  that  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  inspection  and  the 
explanatory  and  informational  matter  heretofore  a(x:ompanying  the  reports  of  the 
insspection  of  fertilizers  are  omitted  in  accordance  with  the  ruling  of  the  commissioner 
"f  ajfriculture. 

Licensed  commercial  fertilizers,  F.  W.  Woll  and  t).  A.  OutoN  (  Wiicomin  Sta. 
BhI.  Hi,  pp.  1-16,  2'g-24). — Analyses  and  guaranteed  comiKKsitiou  of  fertilizers 
licensed  for  gale  in  Wisconsin  during  1905  are  reiwrted,  with  notes  on  composition, 
viloatiun,  and  purchaiie  of  fertilizers,  and  the  text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law. 

The  by-products  of  maritime  fisheries:  Fish  oils  and  fertilizers,  D.  Ubllet 
'■li".iki.{I'arii\,.5.iieT.,,i  (IVOii),  No.  US,  pp.  488-49i). — A  general  discussion  of  this 
^ubi«1. 
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nie  regeneration  of  seedling  roots  after  splitting,  Lura  A.  Warner  (Rpt. 
Mirh.  Amd.  Sri.,  H  (1P04),  />•  78). — An  abstract  is  given  of  a  report  on  experiments 
with  root*  of  lieans,  in  which  the  regeneration  after  splitting  is  noted.  When  the 
wiots  ari' split  they  assume  a  half-moon  shape  in  cross  section.  This  cross  sc'ction 
•iwtinK*  rounded  out  by  the  formation  of  <-allus  over  the  cut  surface,  an<l  the  4  to  7 
fibrovaa-ular  bundles  which  are  containe<1  in  the  roots  under  normal  conditions  have 
their  fimctions  taken  up  by  about  3  bundles  after  splitting.  Otherwise  the  regener- 
»te«l  root  acts  in  a  i>erfectly  normal  manner. 

Hotes  on  the  regeneration  of  the  hypocotyl  of  flax,  Mary  K.  Hedden  ( Ilpl. 
Hifh.  Acad.  Sri.,  6  (1904),  P-  79). — The  effect  of  removing  the  (cotyledons  from  flax 
'e«lliii(»  is  shown,  and  notes  also  given  on  the  (H)nditions  influencing  the  rcgenera- 
tinn  of  buds  which  develop  below  the  cotyledons.  Uninjured  plants  did  not  develop 
It*  bnd«  in  dry  atmospheres,  but  where  the  cotyledons  were  cut  off,  in  the  course  of 
» lew  days  numerous  buds  were  develojied  under  Iwth  dry  and  moist  c-onditions. 
The  nninber  of  buds  produce<l  was  influenced  by  the  age  of  the  plant,  the  young 
hyjiofotylg  tending  out  from  1  to  60  buds,  while  on  the  old  ones  never  more  than  3 
'tw  fonne<l.  More  buds  fleveloped  in  a  saturated  atmosphere  than  in  a  dry  one, 
"rf  they  develope<l  very  quickly  at  a  high  temperature. 

The  experiments  show  that  age,  moisture,  temperature,  light,  and  season  are  all 
iioiiaftaiit  factora  in  influencing  the  formation  of  hypocotyl  buds. 

^  regeneration  of  the  epicotyl  in  bean  and  pea  seedlings,  .'Vrabel  W. 
^K  [Rpt.  .Mich.  Aend.  Sri.,  6  (1904),  p.  W>).— A  brief  abstract  is  given  showing 
tlirrrsaltsof  cx}teriinentt)  carried  on  toascertain  the  ability  of  beau  and  pea  seedlings 
to  repair  injuries. 
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Cotyledons  were  planted  with  a  small  piece  of  epicotyl  left  attached,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  whole  plant  was  ret?enemted.  This  took  place  whether  a  whole 
cotyledon  or  only  a  piece  of  the  cotyledon  was  left  intact,  indicating  that  regeneration 
is  not  wholly  dependent  on  the  food  supply.  When  the  epicotyl  was  injured  or 
removed,  buds  which  had  been  produced  in  normal  growth  developed,  and  upon  the 
removal  of  these  other  shoots  continued  to  appear  until  all  the  embryonic  tissue 
was  (lead.  After  the  epicotyl  had  attained  a  height  of  about  10  cm.,  regeneration 
became  uncertain,  and  at  20  cm.  only  an  occasional  seedling  was  able  to  regenerate 
mutilated  portions,  even  though  the  cotyledons  were  found  to  be  rich  in  food 
supplies. 

The  author  concludes  that  regeneration  of  the  epicotyls  of  beans  and  peas  is 
dependent  more  upon  the  age  of  the  tissue  than  upon  the  amount  uf  fuo<l  supply  at 
hand. 

On  different  deg^reea  of  availability  of  plant  nutrients,  O.  Lobw  and  K.  Aeo 
(Bid.  Col.  Agr.,  Tokyo  Imp.  Unir.,  il  (19a5),  No.  4,  pp.  .U5-^^«) .— The  results  of 
studies  on  the  chemical  availability  of  time  and  magnexia  are  given,  from  which  the 
authors  claim  that  the  former  ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia,  or  the  lime  factor  as  it  was 
called  ( E.  8.  R.,  15,  p.  1062),  was  based  on  the  idea  of  an  e<iual  state  of  availability 
of  the  lime  and  magnesia  present  in  the  soil. 

It  has  since  been  learned  that  the  ratio  changes  with  the  availability  of  the  bases, 
and  magnesia  in  the  burnt  form  is  more  available  than  in  the  pulverized  magnesite. 
The  magnesium  sulphate  is  still  more  available  than  either.  The  physiological  action 
of  lime  and  magnesia  must  l>e  (listinguished  from  the  changes  which  these  bases 
exert  upon  the  soil.  Gypsum  acts  indifferently  on  account  of  its  low  availability. 
The  carbonate  of  lime  is  much  more  available  for  plant  use. 

Can  alumintun  salts  increase  plant  growth P  Y.  Yamano  (Bui.  Col.  Agr., 
Tokyo  Imp.  Jhir.,  <>  (1905),  No.  4,  pp.  4S9-4S2). — Kxperiments  are  reported  with 
barley  and  flax  grown  with  and  without  various  amounts  of  annnoniutn  alum,  from 
which  it  appears  that  this  salt  exerts  a  stimulating  effect  when  used  in  moderate 
quantities. 

The  action  of  poison  on  plants,  E.  Verhciiaitki.t  (A'.  Aknd.  Wetemich.  Amtlrr- 
dnm,  I'ror.  Sfct.  Sci,  6  (1904),  pi.  2,  pp.  703-707,  dgm.  i).— The  author  claims  that 
the  ability  to  absorb  water  through  the  osniotic  properties  of  the  protoplasm  will 
continue  until  the  cell  walls  allow  no  further  expansion  or  the  plant  is  killed. 

When  any  part  of  an  organ  is  previously  killed  no  water  is  absorbed.  On  the 
contrary  the  dissolved  substances  in  the  cell  sap  are  diffused  out.  This  fact  the 
author  makes  use  of  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  action  of  poisons  on  plants,  and 
reports  upon  investigations  with  portions  of  potato  tubers,  beet  roots,  leaves  of  aloes, 
and  leaf  stalks  of  the  begonia  and  other  plants.  A  piece  of  tissue  was  considered 
uiidamagc<l  if  after  having  stayed  in  the  poisonous  solution  fur  24  hours  and  then  in 
water  for  48  hours  it  continued  to  gain  in  weight.  . 

The  effect  of  a  number  of  substances  on  portions  of  plants  is  shown,  indicating  the 
harmful  limit  of  concentration.  This  was  determined  for  copper  sulphate  at  between 
0.002  and  0.003  grammolecule  per  liter.  It  was  found  also  that  the  harmful  limit  of 
concentration  may  be  determined  for  neutral  mineral  salts  which  in  certain  dilutions 
are  not  injurious.  Sodium  chlorid  was  found  to  partially  neutralize  the  poisonous 
effect  of  a  nunilwr  of  organic  poisons,  such  as  oxalic  ai;id,  ehinine  hydrochlorid,  etc. 

OoncemLagcauliflorous  flowers  and  fruits,  L.  Bi-ncalion-i  ( Malpighia,  IS  (1904), 
pp.  .W,  ph.  i;  aht.  in  Bot.  Cenlbl.,  9<i  ( 1904),  No.  49,  pp.  .nrs,  .'>79). — A  critical  review  is 
given  of  observations  and  theories  regarding  the  direct  occurrence  of  flowers  and  fruits 
on  the  trunks  and  larger  branches  of  trees,  such  as  cacjio,  calabash,  and  other  tropical 
trees. 

The  author  believes  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruit  in  this  manner  to  lie  a  primi- 
tive characteristic  which  persists  in  many  plants  that  live  in  moist,  hot  regions.    The 
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ffpemlipu&cance  of  this  unusual  method  of  fruiting  is  held  to  te  a  means  of  pro- 
IcctiotiiA  the  ftowers  {^^inHt  too  much  rain  and  also  to  protect  them  and  the  friiit 
Iromeiwsgrfeheat,  the  trunks  of  the  trees  being  usually  the  jwrtion  liest  shadecl. 
Thee  plants  &re  also  said  to  have  especial  devices  for  protection  against  insects. 
The  frock  injuries  of  leaves,  H.  Soleredbr  {Centbl.  Bakl.  [rt«.],  3.  AH.,  l;i  (1H04.), 
.\o.5-S,pp.i55-?62,/5«.  *).— A  description  is  given  of  the  anatomical  changes  caused 
in  apricot  and  beech  leaves  by  the  action  of  frost. 

Fhynological  drougrht  in  relation  to  gfardening,  I.  B.  Balfour  (Ptavt  IVorld, 
8 (19(6),  So.  I,  pp.  7-5).— After  disimssing  the  water  relation8hii)8  of  plants  when 
prown  nndernaturai  conditions,  the  author  considers  the  water  requirements  of  plants 
under  borticultural  practice,  and  states  that  in  no  direction  has  research  in  recent 
yean  pnrided  more  valuable  data  of  significance  to  horticulture  than  in  that  of  water 
reUtionship  of  plants. 

The  relation  of  soils  tn  physiologicaUdrought  is  discussed,  after  which  the  author 
calbattention  to  a  number  of  gardeners'  problen'is  and  offers  explanations  concerning 
them.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  explanation  of  nianih  plants  growing 
io  fand,  epiphytic  orchids  grown  in  imts  containing  peat,  the  change<l  condition  of 
epiphytic  plants  when  grown  in  greenhouses,  conditions  of  physiologiral  drought 
caused  by  i-old,  pot  cultivation,  etc.  A  proper  conception  of  the  explanation  of  all 
these  phenomena  is  held  to  be  requisite  for  the  rational  cultivation  of  plants. 

Anfbocjranin  and  its  biological  aigmflcance  in  plants,  L.  Bi'scaliom  and 
G.  PoLLAcri  {AUi  1st.  Bot.  Univ.  I'avia,  g.  ter.,  8  (1904),  Jip.  lS.5-,'>tl,  ph.  JO).— The 
authors  present  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  occurrence  and  biological  significance  of 
anthoryanin. 

After  a  discussion  of  pigments  and  other  coloring  matters  in  plants,  the  authors 
pre  an  account  of  the  localization  of  anthocyanin  in  different  parts  of  plants,  its 
chemical  composition,  spectroscopic  analysis,  influence  of  media,  climate,  etc.,  on  its 
ionuation,  the  relation  of  this  coloring  matter  to  various  physiological  activities  of 
plantf),  pathological  conditions,  ett;.  Experiments  aie  described  at  length  on  the 
<lii4rihution,  localization,  effect  of  various  physical  and  other  agents  on  the  produc- 
tion of  anthocyanin,  etc. 

The  investigations  are  summarized  and  various  hy^Mtheses  are  offere<l  regarding 
the  role  of  anthocyanin  in  plants.  A  bibliography  of  nearly  1,000  references  to  lit- 
watore  a  given. 

Inreatigationa  on  cMorophyll  assimilation,  <t.  Pollacci  (Atti  Jut.  Hot.  Unit'. 
f'ana,  2.  tfr.,  8  {1904),  PP-  •'-fiS,  pl».  S). — The  results  of  a  prolonged  series  of  investi- 
lations  on  chlorophyll  assimilation  and  the  various  factors  which  <leterniine  and 
nmdify  photosynthesis  are  given.  A  considerable  list  of  publications  consulted  is 
appended  as  a  bibliography. 

The  importance  of  the  removal  of  the  product*  of  growth  in  the  assimila- 
tiam  of  nitrogen  by  the  organisms  of  the  root  nodfiles  of  leguminous  plttnts, 
•J.  (lOun.N-o  (Jour.  Agr.  Sci.,  1  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  59-64)^— In  order  to  ascertain  the 
fi>lt  of  the  host  plant  in  the  process  of  nitrogen  assimilation  the  author  planned  a 
•fries  of  experiments,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  the  removal  of  the  soluble 
VrodiK^of  growth  in  a  way  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  nature.  This  removal 
"as  affected  bv  the  use  of  a  porous  Chamberland  filter  candle  flxe<l  in  the  culture 

The  leaves,  stems,  roots,  and  nodules  of  yoang  l)ean  plants,  water  extracts  of 
rwDg  pea  plants,  and  sterilized  extracts  of  similar  plants  were  cultivated.  In  the 
fin*  experiments  the  plants  were  simply  cut  up  and  bniised  in  a  mortar,  the  initial 
lafcctioo  being  provided  by  the  organisms  present  in  the  crushed  tubercles.  In  the 
'**er  experiments  with  sterile  liquids  the  cultures  were  inoculated  from  pure  cultures 
of  the  oivsnisms  grown  on  agar.  The  details  of  the  experiments  are  giv^t)  and  the 
2°>(nuit  of  nitrogen  fixed  in  eaeh  case  is  shown. 
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In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  his  experiments  showed  that  larger  amounts 
of  nitrogen  were  assimilated  in  artificial  cultures  than  in  any  previous  experiments, 
indicating  that  the  conditions  of  growth  obtaining  in  the  culture  vessels  favored  the 
assimilation  of  nitrogen.  From  this  it  seems  probable  that  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  host  plant  is  the  removal  of  soluble  products  of  growth,  which  when  present 
in  previous  artificial  cultures  have  prevented  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen. 

The  fungicidal  action  of  fuugua  cultures,  Y.  Kozai  and  O.  Loew  (Bui.  CoL 
Agr.,  Tokyo  Imp.  Vnir.,  6  (1904),  No.  e,  ;<p.  77-7S).— The  authors  cite  a  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  inhibiting  action  of  the  growth  of  certain  organisms  toward 
others  is  shown  and  give  brief  notes  on  their  investigations  on  the  effect  of  cultures 
of  fungi  and  bacteria  on  the  development  of  other  organisms  subsequently  added  to 
the  media. 

The  subject  has  an  economic  application  in  the  failure  to  ferment  uiiso,  the  Japan- 
ese vegetable  cheese,  during  very  hot  weather.  The  explanation  of  this  failure  is 
the  possibility  of  the  inhibiting  action  of  other  organisms  which  readily  grow  at 
temi)erature8  higher  than  the  optimum  for  the  niiso  organism. 

Symbiosis  between  Azotobacter  and  Oscillaria,  II.  Fischek  (CeiUlA.  Bakt. 
[etc.],  g.  Al)t.,  12  (1904),  No.  6-8,  pp.  i67,  i>6/i).— Notes  are  given  on  the  symbiotic 
association  of  species  of  Azotobacter  and  Oscillaria,  and  the  author  points  out  the 
symbiotic  relationships  which  exist  lietween  a  number  of  other  species  of  plants. 

Belationship  of  Macrophoma  and  Diplodia,  Julia  T.  Emerson  (Bui.  Torrey 
Bol.  Club,  SI  (1904),  No.  10,  pp.  651-554,  pi.  7). —While  making  studies  of  fungi 
occurring  on  flower  bud  spathes  of  cocoanut,  the  author  was  led  to  examine  the  asso- 
ciate<l  Macrophoma  and  Diplodia  species. 

Cultures  taken  from  the  spathes  were  reasonably  sure  to  produce  typical  spores  of 
each  fungus.  The  different  forms  were  isolated  and  studied,  and  the  author  con- 
cludes that  the  unicellular  white  spores  in  the  pycnidia  of  Macrophoma  are  simply 
the  immature  form  of  mature  Diplodia  spores.  The  Macrophoma  form  of  this  si>ei'ies 
was  described  originally  under  the  name  Sphicropsig  palmarum,  a  technical  descri]*- 
tion  of  which  is  given. 

Notes  on  the  blackening  of  Baptisia  tinctoria,  Julia  T.  E.mekson  (Bui.  Tor- 
rey Bol.  Club,  SI  (1904),  No.  12,  pp.  6:^1-^29).— The  blackening  of  the  wild  indigo 
(Baptima  llnclorin)  after  the  o|>ening  of  the  flowers  is  a  phenomenon  of  common 
observation,  the  entire  plant,  even  to  it«  flowers,  fre<|uently  turning  black. 

The  author  has  made  a  study  of  the  possible  causes  of  this  change,  and  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  blackening  is  due  to  the  action  of  oxidizing  enzyms.  There 
are  said  to  be  at  least  two  enzyms  present,  an  oxidase,  which  gives  an  opalescent 
blue  with  a  gum  guaiac  solution  and  which  U  destroyed  at  temperatures  of  83-S4''  C. , 
and  a  peroxida.sc,  which  gives  a  di-ep  blue  with  hydrogen  peroxid  and  which  has  a 
thermal  destruction  point  of  86-87°  C.  Both  enzyms  are  destroyed  by  dilute  solu- 
tions of  citric  acid  and  sodium  hy<lroxid. 

FIELD  CHOPS. 

Report  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  Substation  for  1904  [Field  crops],  L.  M. 
Geismar  (Michigan  Sta.  Spix.  Bui.  .il,  pp.  i-i".?).— The  weather  conditions  of  the 
season  are  noted  and  the  results  with  the  different  field  crop.s  are  reported.  The 
work  of  former  years  has  been  previously  descril)ed  (K.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  250). 

Wet  weather  in  May  and  September  favoreti  rust  attacks  in  the  grain  crops.  In 
the  experience  of  the  station  oats  have  l)een  more  affected  by  rust  than  the  other 
cereals,  and  no  so-called  rust-proof  varietiex  have  resisted  rust  attacks.  Early  Cham- 
pion oats  was  practically  free  from  rust  in  1901,  but  this  was  due  to  its  early  maturity. 
The  yields  of  different  varieties  under  test  ranged  from  25  to  47.5  bu.  per  acre.  The 
leading  varieties  were  Early  Champion,  White  Sbonen,  University  Ho.  6,  and 
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^mericaa  Banner,  riel<lin(;  47.5,  46.25,  42.5,  and  40  bu.  of  grain  per  acre,  respec- 
ti\eW.  The  lowest  yield  of  straw,  2,280  Ibe.  per  acre,  was  produced  by  Univereity 
So.  6,  and  the  highest,  5,920  lbs.,  by  American  Banner. 

The  most  prtxluctive  varieties  of  barley  were  Champion,  Manschenri  6-rowetl, 
Univeraty  No.  I(fi,  and  Chevalier,  the  corresponding  yields  l)eing  approximately 
48, 46,  39,  and  85  Ira.  per  acre.  White  Hullei>8  barley  gave  the  lowest  yield  of  grain 
and  the  bluest  yield  of  straw.  Dawson  Golden  Chaff  winter  whea.t  yielded  over  25 
ba.  per  tcre,  and  Saskatchewan  Fife  and  Velvet  Chaff  spring  wheats  about  20  bu.  A 
plat  of  spelt  or  emmer  yielded  at  the  rate  of  70  bu.  of  grain  and  2,800  Ibe.  Of  straw 
perarre. 

Bockvhckt  was  very  successful;  the  leading  variety,  known  as  I^ye  buckwheat, 
|»Te  a  yield  per  acre  of  36  bii.  Of  the  different  varieties  of  field  peas  tested,  French 
JniK  haggiven  the  best  results,  the  yield  this  season  being  at  the  rate  of  30  bu.  of 
peas  and  2,440  lbs.  of  straw  per  aire.  Canadian  Blue  and  Scotch  also  gave  good 
jifUt.  The  varieties  of  corn  giving  greatest  promise  of  success  were  Will  Dakota, 
Geha,  Golden  Dent,  and  Early  Adams. 

N'otes  are  given  on  the  growth  of  lentils,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  a  list  of  grasses  and 
Iqsmninoos  forage  crops.  The  heaviest  yields  per  acre  among  the  forage  crops  were 
aa  (oilowg:  German  alfalfa  11,280  lbs.,  alsike  clover  6,800  lbs.,  meadow  fescue  6,720 
Ibe.,  Siberian  millet  6,400  lbs.,  Hungarian  millet  6,080  lbs.,  and  tall  meadow  oat 
gnat  5,680  lbs.  German  and  American  alfalfa  gave  better  results  than  either  French 
or  TnrkesUn  alfalfa. 

(H  21  varieties  of  potatoes  Dolsen  ranked  first,  with  a  yield  at  the  rate  of  290  bu. 
p^racre,  aad  Carman  No.  3,  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  and  Northlight  ranked  next.  Pota- 
toes planted  June  6  yiehled  4,106  lbs.  and  tho.%  planted  November  6,4,111  lbs.  of 
tobere  per  acre.  A  culture  test  resulted  in  favor  of  level  cultivation  by  277  Ibe.  per 
acre.  Hpraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  gave  slightly  Ixitter  results  than  no  treatment 
The  smgar  content  of  Frivdrichswerther  Elite  and  Jaensch  Victrix  sugar  beets, 
jsrown  in  1903,  was  14.2  and  15  per  cent,  resi)eftively.  Sugar  beets  left  unharvested 
in  IMS  began  to  blossom  the  next  season  on  July  13,  when  the  plants  were  about  3 
ft  hijfh,  and  the  first  sewl  ripened  the  latter  part  of  August.  The  plants  continued 
t«  gn»»-  and  blossom  and  were  atK>ut  7  ft.  high  when  injured  by  frost  September  22. 
In  I9(M  Jaensch  Victrix  yielded  at  the  rate  of  20,328  lb.«.  per  acre,  and  of  2  samples 
analyzed,  one  show^ed  a  sugar  content  of  18.8  per  cent  and  the  other  of  15  j)er  cent. 
In  additirm  to  sugar  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  ruta-lmgas,  parsnips,  kohl-rabi,  man- 
j!*'!?,  and  garden  t>eet8  were  grown.  The  approximate  yields  of  the  leading  varieties 
in  hwhels  per  acre  were  as  follows:  Maud  S.  carrots  1,082,  Yellow  Stone  turnips 
1.5W,  Prize  Winner  nita-bagas  1,115,  Marrowfat  parsnips  774,  Purple  Vienna  kohl- 
rabi 968,  Improved  Dignity  Re<l  mangels  484,  and  Improved  Long  Dark  Blood  beets 
430.    A.  number  of  varieties  of  each  crop  are  briefly  destTibed. 

Boot  wymtmna  of  field  crops,  J.  H.  Sheppero  ( North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  64,  pp.  525- 
■^.figt.  10). — This  study  of  the  root  growth  ot  ])lants  is  in  continuation  of  previously 
tported  work  (E.  8.  R.,  12,  p.  516). 

The  root  systems  of  com,  potatoes,  winter  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  emmer,  flax, 
linHne  grass,  slender  wheat  grass,  red  clover,  crimson  clover,  and  alfalfa  are  presented 
in  the  illustrations,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  the  samples  is  described.  The  corn 
'^>t  samples  secured  at  the  station  and  at  the  I'Mgeley  Substation  showed  that  at 
E4geley  the  roots  did  not  penetrate  ttie  soil  so  deeply  as  at  Fargo,  which  is  considered 
If  prr<bahly  due  to  an  underlying  strata  of  shale.  The  ol)servations  made  again  i>oint 
t"  the  necessity  of  shallow  cultivation.  The  potato  root  studies  also  indicated  that 
Aahow  cultivation  must  be  practice*!. 

ITie  roots  of  the  winter  rye  sample,  taken  July  7,  reached  a  depth  of  only  3  ft., 
Md  their  developnnent  was  smaller  than  in  other  samples  of  cereals  generally.    It  ia 
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believeil  that  early  in  the  season  the  soil  in  that  latitude  is  too  cold  Ijelow  a  dep4 
3  ft.  to  admit  of  root  growth.  The  roots  of  durum  and  bread  wheat  reached  a  di 
of  more  than  4  ft. ,  and  showed  that  the  system  of  rooting  is  vertical  instead  of  Iat4 
as  in  corn  and  potatoes.  The  root  development  was  greater  in  the  durum  tha 
the  bread  wheat  samples.  As  observed  by  the  station,  the  root  development 
cereals  varied  considerably  during  different  years. 

The  samples  of  barley  and  oats  showed  a  comparatively  light  and  shallow  i 
growth.  The  roots  of  emmer  resembled  those  of  wheat  and  extended  to  a  depti 
3i  ft.  The  flax  roots  grew  almost  directly  downward  and  branched  very  lit 
In  the  specimens  studied  they  had  reached  a  depth  of  4  ft.  The  broine  grass  up 
men  taken  froixi  a  3-year-old  sod  showed  the  densest  rooting  of  all  samples.  Nal 
slender  wheat  grass,  also  from  a  3-year-old  sod,  did  not  have  the  strong  root  gro\ 
of  the  brome  grass,  but  its  root  system  was  heavier  than  that  of  any  other  ci 
studied.  During  2  years  of  growth  the  roots  of  red  clover  had  grown  down  ov« 
ft.  and  had  quite  fully  occupied  the  upper  3  ft  of  soil.  Crimson  clover  roots  ii 
single  season  had  attained  a  depth  of  3  ft.  by  August  22. 

Hand  hoeing  of  grains,  K.  Kubis  (Deut.  Ijxndw.  Presse,  Si  (1905),  No.  11,  j 
8i,  SS). — Experiments  conductetl  in  1903-4  are  reported,  and  the  results  show  tl 
barley,  oats,  and  wheat  were  protitably  hoed  with  a  hand  hoe  working  two  rowH 
a  time.  The  larger  yields  are  considere<l  as  resulting  from  preventing  the  fonnati' 
of  a  cnist  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  in  general  to  the  conservation  of  soil  mo 
ture.  The  stubble  on  the  hoed  plats  was  plowed  under  easier  and  better  than  < 
the  check  plats. 

The  influence  of  seed,  soil,  and  fertilizers  on  the  endosiienn  of  sprix 
wheat  and  harley,  H.  von  Fbilitzkn  {Jour.  Ixmdw.,  ,'>J(UI04),  No.  4,  pp.  40. 
412). — Experiments  were  conducted  for  2  years  on  4  different  kinds  of  soils,  ami  tl 
results  show  that  in  the  same  sample  of  spring  wheat  or  barley  the  hard  glassy  ke 
nels  are  richer  in  protein  than  those  of  a  mealy  constituency. 

Glassincss  or  mealiness  in  the  seed  produce<l  no  effect  upon  the  yield  or  upon  th 
size  of  the  kernel,  but  apparently  exerted  a  slight  influence  upon  the  glassiness  an 
mealiness  of  the  grain.  The  pn>portion  of  glassy  kernels  was  found  to  l)e  great*.' 
and  the  protein  of  the  grain  was  higher,  as  a  rule,  on  moor  soil  than  on  soil  of  min 
eral  origin.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the  season  are  considered  as  producing  i 
marked  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  grain.  Nitrogenous  fertilizers,  in  general 
increased  the  percentage  of  glassy  kernels. 

It  is  conchuled  that  the  soil,  the  fertilizers  use<l,  and  e8|>etrially  the  weather  con 
ditions,  exert  a  greater  influence  uiH)n  the  texture  of  the  grain  of  either  spriog  wheal 
or  l)arley  than  the  seed,  and  that  the  use  of  mealy  scetl  can  not  be  regardecl  as  s 
factor  in  breeding  a  better  barley  for  malting  purposes. 

The  influence  of  fallow  and  pea  culture  on  the  nitrogen  balance  of  soila 
and  the  grrowth  of  wheat,  F.  Wohltmans  and  P.  Schnkidkr  {DaU.  Landu: 
Prette,  SI  (1904),  No.  102,  pp.  85S-S5.5). — The  results  of  e.xperiments  showed  that 
the  fallowed  soil  was  in  a  better  physical  condition  and  also  furnished  a  larger  supply 
of  nitrates  to  the  succeeding  crop  than  the  soil  which  had  produced  a  crop  of  peas. 
The  ammonia  content  of  the  soil  did  not  show  marke<l  differences. 

Fallow  is  considered  more  advantageous  to  a  Micoj'eding  crop  of  winter  wheat  than 
pea  culture  on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of  soil  moisture  it  pmvides.  Four 
varieties  of  winter  wheat  after  fallow  gave  higher  yields  of  grain  and  straw,  and  one 
variety  a  smaller  yield  than  when  grown  after  peas.  The  weight  of  the  grain,  as 
<letermine<l  for  3  varieties,  was  in  every  («se  in  favor  <if  the  wheat  grown  after  peas. 

Crops  for  the  silo,  cost  of  filling,  and  eff'ect  of  silage  on  the  flavor  of 
milk,  W.  J.  FuAsKR  (Jllinuig  Stu.  Jitil.  101,  pp.  i;j7-(>44,  figs.  7).— This  bulletin  dis- 
cusses the  advantages  and  value  of  silage,  the  cro{>u  best  grown  for  the  parpose,  the 
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finw  anA  tnethcd  of  lisu-v«-sting  them,  aiid  theeaeentials  of  silo  filiint;.     Retx)rd8of  the 
c<*l  i>t  fiWiiK  ihe  silo,  kept  l>y  the  station  on  19  different  famut  in  varioui)  parts  of 
Ihe  iJUte,  >lh)w  a  ran^^e  «>f  from  40  to  76  ct«.  per  ton,  the  average  being  56  cts. 
T\\«eHertof  alage  on  tli«?  flavor  of  milk  ia  noted  eluewhere. 

Vamirial  azperizxiezi.'ts  on  permanent  meadow  land  ( Ifarper-Adamii  Agr.  Col. 
Bwi. .',  ))(i.  Jl.— DiHerexit  fertilizer  applications  were  compared  on  meadow  land  of  a 
rtifi  cUy  kam  rertinvt  on  a  deep  bed  of  clay  overlying  red  fiandstone.  The  most 
pnifitibW  ivtnms  were  obt3.ine<i  from  the  use  of  2J  cwt.  of  Huperphosphate  and  J  cwt. 
of  mlplateof  pc)tai<h  j>er  a<:re.  Nitrate  of  aoda  at  the  rate  of  If  cwt.  per  acre  was 
inefiefuve,  ind  10  tons  of  l>arnyard  manure  per  acre  was  also  unprofitable.  The  use 
of  hvnyird  manure  reduced  the  quality  of  the  herbage. 

Suge  management  in  the  State  of  Washington,  J.  R.  Cotton  (  U.  S.  Dfpl.  Agr., 
Bht.  Ilimt  Indiut.  But.  7.5,  j>p.  JH,  pl».  3) . — This  bulletin  briefly.reviews  the  history  of 
the  nuifKs  in  the  State,  suggests  methods  for  their  improvement,  and  (Hwniswes  the 
ounafreinfnt  of  pastures.  The  important  species  of  forage  plants  growing  on  the  dif- 
(rmit  iinLzing  areas  are  enumerated  and  ttieir  value  briefly  pointed  out. 

It  i«  believed  that  the  winter  i)a8ture8  in  the  arid  regions  may  he  restored  by  pro- 
trrtion  from  overgrazing  during  the  8eat<on  when  the  native  forage  plants  are 
pnaiacing  seetl,  and  by  alternately  grazing  different  sections  so  tlmt]wrt  of  the  range 
<>r  piittoie  may  remain  ungraze<l  <luring  the  winter  and  in  the  spring  when  the  young 
|ilint!'  Iiegin  to  grow.  Cases  are  cited  which  show  that  improvement  of  the  range 
(an  U-  accomplisheil  by  this  treatment. 

Kxperinientsi  carrieil  on  for  3  years  in  the  liattlesnake  Mountains,  where  theanmuil 
pivdpitation  is  13  in.,  have  shown  that  bunch  grass  cn\.M  1h>  successfully  grown  on 
rnltiv-ateil  land,  and  that  alfalfa  and  hairy  vetch  are  of  value  for  that  section.  The 
ijative  gra«ees,  such  iis  bunch  wheat  grass,  provwl  to  Ixi  the  liest  forage  plants  for  tlie 
"TWHi.  The  author  iH'lievi's  that  tlie  restoration  of  badly  depleted  ranges  on  the 
x-miarid  lands  maj'  be  liastentHl  i)y  gathering  the  seed  of  bunch  grass  or  giant  rye 
CTMi  and  reseeding  the  denude<l  areas.  He  suggests  that  the  sihhI  might  l)e  either 
harrowed  in  or  stani|)e<l  in  by  sheep  hertled  over  the  res«'e<led  ]M)rti<)n8. 

The  mountain  grazing  areas  or  sunnner  pastun>s,  owing  to  a  greater  rainfall,  are 
■Hit  as  difficult  of  improvement  as  the  semiarid  lands.  Kx|ierinienis  conducte<I  in 
thew  regions  for  2  years  show  that  of  the  number  of  gnuwes  sown  timothy,  moun- 
tun  broDie  grass (/^r»nii(«  uiargimiUu),  tall  fescue,  and  bronie  grass,  in  the  decreasing 
'•nler  of  merit,  proved  adapted  to  the  conditions.  This  work  further  demonstrated 
the  value  of  harrowing  in  the  seed,  and  showetl  that  the  use  of  the  harrow  also  had  a 
fery  favorable  effect  iifmn  the  native  grasses  and  forage  ])lants,  cs|>eciiilly  u|M>n 
Bromtu  marginalwt,  titiitn  ttccUleiUalit,  and  Ficirt  ainericaim. 

Alfalfa  or  lucem,  K.  A.  Mookb,  A.  L.  Stone,  and  (i.  A.  Olson  (Wi»c<m»in  Sla. 
M.  1st,  pp.  2i,fig*.  S). — A  part  of  the  work  describecl  in  this  bulletin  lias  been 
luted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  763).  In  addition  a  niethtxl  of  protecting 
>li»Ifa  with  hay  caps  is  given,  and  the  results  of  comparative  tests  with  alfalfa,  clover, 
timnthy,  and  brome  grass,  together  with  a  determination  of  the  water,  protein,  and 
&t  in  the  green  snl»tance  and  the  hay  from  these  crops,  are  reiwrted. 

The  total  of  4  cuttings  of  alfalfa  gave  .32,376  lbs.  of  green  sulwtance,  10,800  lbs.  of 
!»;.  K,<)00  lbs.  of  dry  matter,  1,996  llw.  of  protein,  and  288  llis.  of  lat  per  acre.  The 
"•iifht  of  green  forage  obtaine<l  was  approximately  2,  3,  an<l  5  times  that  of  clover, 
tiinothy,  and  bn>me  grass,  respectively,  and  the  jiroportions  foi  hay  were  n<'arly  the 
■me. 

The iinalyses  also  sliowetl  that  alfalfa  yielde<l  nearly  :>  times  as  much  protein  per 
XTe »>  clover,  9  times  as  much  as  timothy,  and  12  tunes  us  uuich  us  brome  gniss, 
»liile  the  dry  matter  and  fat  were  also  gn-atly  in  tavor  of  alfalfa.  Tlie  average  pro- 
^  content  in  the  alfalfa  hay  was  18.7  {)er  cunt  and  in  the  green  forage  6.4  jjer  cent. 
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while  clover  contained  13.28  per  cent  in  the  hay  and  4.47  per  cent  in  the  grre< 
age,  timothy  4.47  per  cent  in  the  hay  and  2.17  per  cent  in  the  green  fora^ 
brome  grass  6.7  per  cent  in  the  hay  and  2.7  per  cent  in  the  green  forage. 

A  summary  of  data  obtained  in  tests  with  alfalfa  by  members  of  the  A^ricu 
Ex|)eriment  Association  of  Wisconsin  shows  that  of  124  members  reporting,  HO 
cate  sowing  with  a  nurse  crop,  99  using  oats  for  this  purpose,  and  118  favor  si 
2  varieties.  .48  compared  with  the  Turkestan  variety  common  alfalfa  is  consii 
best  by  28,  while  81  could  dete<'t  no  differem*.  The  best  rate  of  sowing  as  al 
by  these  data  is  20  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre. 

Red  clover  from  various  sources,  W.  M.  Munson  (Maine  Sta.  Bui.  US 
£8-36). — .K  Study  of  red  clover  from  various  American  and  European  sourcei 
made  in  cooperation  with  this  Department  in  1902  and  1903. 

Germination  tests  made  of  all  the  seed  showed  that  a  high  percentage  of  sproi 
under  favorable  conditions,  as  in  a  seed  tester  or  on  blotting  paper,  is  no  proof 
similar  results  will  be  obtained  when  the  geed  is  sown  in  soil.  Of  the  foreign  a 
those  from  Upper  Austria,  Styria,  Hungarian  Transylvania,  and  Russia  were  ap 
ently  the  most  vigorous,  and  the  American  seed  from  Ohio  and  Illinois  was 
strongest. 

In  1902,  29  different  lots  of  seinl  were  sown  May  19  on  plats  of  2  square  rods  ei 
at  the  rate  of  12  lbs.  per  acre.  The  plants  began  to  appear  May  26.  Those  fi 
north  European  seed  were  later  in  maturing  than  those  from  seed  grown  fart 
south  or  from  American  seed.  On  August  30  the  plats  sown  with  seed  from  Indii 
and  Bohemia  were  in  good  condition  for  hay.  The  largest  yields  were  obtaii 
from  seed  obtained  from  Minnesota,  Bohemia,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Brittany,  a 
Ohio,  in  the  order  given.  The  yields  of  hay  per  acre  for  the  entire  list  of  tests  rant 
from  1,040  lbs.  for  seed  from  Norway  to  4,  040  lbs.  for  seed  from  Minnesota  a 
Bohemia. 

The  shrinkage  in  curing  for  hay  ranged  from  68  to  82  per  cent,  the  average  l)ei 
about  73  to  75  per  cent.  In  1903  the  earliest  plats  were  those  from  Indiana,  Hung 
rian  Mountain  Region,  and  Ohio,  Iwing  closely  followed  by  plats  from  Bohemi 
Italy,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  The  earliest  plats  were  ready  for  cutting  June  2 
The  highest  total  yield  of  hay  for  the  season,  3.9  tons  \wr  acre,  was  obtained  froi 
Indiana  seed,  with  see<l  from  Bohemia  standing  scirond,  with  a  yield  of  3.28  tons. 

Directions  for  the  breeding  of  corn,  including  methods  for  the  preventio 
of  inbreeding,  C.  (i.  Hopkins,  L.  II.  Smith,  and  E.  M.  E.\st  {Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  lOt 
pp.  599-635,  fig».  j). — Experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  detasseling  were  cai 
ried  on  for  4  years  in  connecticm  with  com-bree<iing  work.  For  3  years  the  even 
nuniteretl  rows  on  2  breeding  plats  containing  44  rows  each  were  detasseled  and  eaci 
succeeding  year  the  even  numljered  rows  were  planted  with  seed  selected  from  thi 
best  detasseled  rows  and  the  o<ld-numbered  rows  with  seed  selected  fmm  the  besi 
tasseled  rows.  Each  plat,  therefore,  contained  22  ta88ele<l  rows  and  22  detasseled 
rows,  and  the  .seeti  was  saved  from  the  best  10  rows  in  each  lot. 

The  <letasseled  rows  had  no  influence  upon  the  breeding  of  the  tasseled  rows,  but 
they  themselves  were  neces.sarily  crossbred  each  year.  The  tasBele<l  rows,  however, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  became  more  or  less  inbred.  The  benefits  produced  by  this 
system  of  cross  breeding  are  shown  in  tables;  and  in  addition  to  freneral  directions 
for  the  selection  of  corn  and  the  management  of  the  brt>edinp  [ilat,  a  plan  for  plant- 
ing to  avoid  inbreeding  is  outlined. 

Mechanically  selected  high  protein  and  low  protein  Ix-aming  corn  was  grown  in 
these  tests.  The  high  protein  Leaming  8liowe<l  an  average  increase  in  favor  of  tiie 
detasseled  rows  of  1.6  bu.  per  acre  the  first  year,  10.1  bu.  the  second  year,  and  9.3 
bu.  the  thirtl  year,  while  the  dctasseleil  rows  of  the  low  protein  I.«aniln);  yielded  5.9 
bu.  {)er  acre  less  than  the  tasseleil  rows  in  the  first  year  of  the  test  and  U.7and  11.8 
bu.  per  acre  more  the  second  and  third  years,  respectively.    The  individuality  of 
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K«4 MI? »ag brought  out  in  several  instances  by  the  yields  of  rows  located  near  eat;h 
od»t. 

\TiWt  TOWS  5  and  7  in  the  high  protein  plat  protluced  74.6  and  86.4  bu.  per  acre, 

iiA  in \«rt  towa  22  a.n(l    24  prcxiuced  79.2  and  96.4  bu.  per  at!re,  respectively.     The 

wai\ttol  mechanical  t^let-tion  of  {-orn  by  different  {wrties  showed  that  in  every  case 

a{»tnira»inade  in  the  average  protein  content  of  the  selected  ears.     The  authors 

Tw<min»nd  p\anting    the  breeding  plat  with  the  seed  from  96  selected  ears  in  96 

ee{«nl<?  m«s,  to  detassel  completely  every  alternate  row  before  the  pollen  matures, 

anA  tn  !«\«ct  all  of  the  i<ee(.l  corn  from  the  48  detasseled  rows.    It  is  advised  to  allow 

the  u>e\  to  develop  sufficiently  to  be  separated  alone  at  the  top  joint  by  a  careful 

pall. 

The  Ineeding  plat  according  to  the  proposed  plan  is  divided  into  quarters,  each 
rontiinini;  24  rows  and  each  row  representing  a  separate  seed  ear.  The  even-num- 
twred  ro««  ire  detaseeled  and  4  ears  are  selected  for  seed  from  each  of  the  6  best- 
yielding  detasseled  rows  in  each  quarter,  making  9()  ears  in  all.  "  It  is  recommended 
that  these  96  seed  ears  lie  numbered  from  1  to  48  and  from  51  to  98,  the  numbers  49 
ukI  -50  being  omitted;  also,  that  ears  1  to  48  be  planted  in  one  half  of  the  plat  and 
ean.M  to  98  be  planted  in  the  other  half,  preferably  end-to-end  with  the  first  half. 
Waving  one  hill  nnplanted  to  mark  the  line  between  the  two  halves,  also  leaving  one 
row  nnplanted  to  mark  the  line  between  rows  24  and  25  and  between  rows  74  and  75; 
that  is,  between  quarters." 

It  is  advised,  however,  to  start  the  first  year  in  the  100  series,  numbering  the  ears 
to  be  planted  in  succession  from  101  to  148,  and  from  151  to  198;  the  second  year 
from  201  to  248,  and  from  251  to  298,  and  so  on.  The  seed  ears  planted  in  the  odd- 
nnmbered  rows  to  produce  tassels  and  to  furnish  pollen  are  referred  to  as  "sire  seed" 
and  the  seed  ears  for  the  even-numbered  rows,  which  will  contain  the  mother  plants 
prododog  the  future  seed,  are  called  "dam  see<l."  Two  of  the  4  seed  ears  taken 
from  each  one  of  the  Beleete<l  rows  are  used  for  sire  seed  and  2  for  dam  seed. 

"The  dam  seed  ears  for  each  quarter  are  ears  which  grew  in  the  same  quarter, 
while  the  sire  seed  is  always  brought  from  another  quarter.  For  the  first  quarter 
(row?  1  to  24)  sire  ears  are  brought  from  the  fourth  quarter.  For  the  second  quarter 
rire  8ee<l  is  brought  from  the  third.  In  each  of  these  cases  sire  seed  is  carried  diago- 
nally across  the  breeding  plat.  For  the  third  quarter  sire  seed  is  brought  from  the 
fint  quarter,  and  for  the  fourth,  from  the  second,  the  sire  see<l  l)eing  carried  length- 
wbte  of  the  breeding  plat  in  these  cases." 

A  definite  arrangement  for  the  planting  of  the  seed  ears  in  alternate  years  has 
been  devised  to  entirely  eliminate  inbreeding  or  to  bring  its  influence  to  a  minimum. 
The  order  of  planting  in  the  even-numbered  years  is  illustrated  by  considering  the 
fiift  quarter  of  the  plat  containing  rows  1  to  24,  of  which  numbers  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  and 
12  were  the  6  )>eet-yielding  rows,  each  furnishing  2  dam  seed  ears  and  2  sire  seed 
nn.  The  12  ears  of  dam  seed,  bearing  the  same  numl>er  as  the  rows  from  which 
thfv  were  taken,  are  U8e<l  for  planting  the  even-numl)ered  rows  of  the  quarter,  the 
"ider.  beginning  with  row  number  2,  teing  2,  6,  10,  4,  8,  12,  2,  6,  10,  4,  8,  12,  or  the 
alb-rnating  even  numbers  repeated  in  sets  of  3  and  6. 

The  odd-numbered  rows  of  the  quarter  are  planted  with  12  sire  cars  representing 

■he  S  selected  rows  of  the  fourth  quarter.     The  numbers  of  these  rows  in  the  case 

(iven  are  76,  78,  80,  82,  84,  86,  and  the  order  of  planting  the  ears,  beginning  with 

"'W  So.  1,  is  given  as  follows:  76,  80,  84,  78,  82,  86,  78,  82,  86,  76,  80,  84.     The  order 

I!  the  same  as  for  the  dam  seed  ears,  with  the  exception  that  the  two  sets  of  3  are 

fwersef  in  the  second  set  of  6.    For  the  odd-numbered  years  the  two  seta  of  6  in 

plutiDg  the  sire  seed  are  transposed,  which  then  makes  the  order  as  follows:  78, 82, 

M,  76,  80,  84,  76,  80,  84,  78,  82,  86.     Exactly  the  same  system  is  used  in  each  quarter 

of  the  breeding  plat- 
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A  form  for  regiAtering  the  numbere  and  desoriptionH  of  all  the  need  ears  used  in 
corn  breeding  and  also  for  re<rording  their  performance  records  is  given,  together 
with  notes  on  the  multiplying  plat  and  the  commercial  field.  Complete  directions 
for  describing  indivi<laal  ears  are  given  and  a  method  of  keeping  the  performance 
record  of  field  rows  is  illustrated. 

The  manuring  of  cotton,  G.  P.  Foaden  {Kltedir.  Ayr.  .Sbr.  [PampltUl]  1,  pp.  16, 
figs.  g). — ^The  manuring  of  cotton  is  descril)ed  and  the  effect  of  the  different  plant 
food  elements  on  the  growth  and  development  of  the  plant  is  pointed  out.  The 
results  of  two  different  experiments  showed  that  commercial  fertilizers  were  applied 
with  profit.  The  application  used  consisted  of  al>out  200  kg.  of  superphosphate,  70 
kg.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  30  kg.  of  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre. 

Notes  on  the  bacteria  active  in  flax  retting,  M.  W.  Bbuerinck  and  A.  yak 
Deldbn  (AT.  Akad.  Wetaurh.  Amtterdam,  Proc.  Sect.  Sri.,  6(1904),  pt.  i,  pp.  4es-481, 
pi.  1,  fig».  4). — The  author  discusses  the  subject  of  flax  retting,  which  is  due  largely 
to  the  solution  and  softening  of  the  rind  of  the  flax  stock  by  the  removal  of  the 
])ectose,  in  consequence  of  which  the  bast  bundles  are  separated. 

This  retting  is  cause<I  largely  by  the  action  of  certain  Itacteria,  and  inay  be  consid- 
enxl  a  form  of  pectose  fermentation.  Where  the  retting  takes  place  in  the  field  it  is 
due  to  the  action  of  various  molds,  l)acteria,  and  other  organisms,  and  the  prmluct  is 
of  an  unequal  character.  When,  however,  it  takes  place  in  water  the  organisms  are 
principally  anaerobic  bacteria,  the  chief  of  which  is  called  Granulobacter  pectino)i>- 
rum.    The  action  of  this  organism  and  its  associated  forms  is  de8cribe<l  at  length. 

Selection  of  seed  potatoes,  F.  Parisot  (.lour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ler.,  9  (1905),  No.  6, 
pp.  174-176). — ^The  results  of  the  experiments  here  reported  indicated  that  the  selec- 
tion of  seed  potatoes,  based  on  the  size,  composition,  and  hereditary  characters  of  the 
tnbem  and  the  number  of  eyes,  is  incomplete  if  no  account  is  taken  of  a  i>erfectly 
healthy  condition  of  the  seed.  Of  normal  tubers  81.2  per  cent  produced  plants, 
while  of  those  not  perfectly  healthy  only  41.fi  per  cent  grew.  The  yield  obtaine<l 
from  normal  tubers  was  nearly  again  as  large  as  from  the  inferior  tubers. 

Potato  experiments  at  Pare  des  Princes,  L.  (tkamdkau  (.Tour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n. 
ser.,  U  (1905),  No.  .5,  ]>p.  141,  143). — Fertilizer  ex|>erinient«  in  1904  with  Thomas 
slag  and  Cierp  phosphate,  and  either  one  of  these  sulwtances  in  combination  with 
nitrate  of  wxla,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  lime  nitrogen  are  reported. 

The  phosphatic  fertilizers  wen-r  given  in  (juantities  furnishing  200  and  .300  kg.  of 
phfjsphoricacid  \)eT  hectan>,  the  larger (juantity  l)eing  applied  in  lS02and  the  smaller 
iK'ing  given  in  2  equal  jiortions,  one  in  1902  and  the  other  in  1904.  The  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  supplied  45  kg.  of  nitrogen  i>er  hectare.  All  plats  had  receive<l  a  dressing 
of  200  kg.  of  i>ota>*h  jter  hectare. 

The  smaller  application  of  Thomas  slag  produce<l  a  heavier  yield  than  the  larger 
cjuantity,  but  in  the  cas<?  of  Cierp  pluwphate  the  larger  application  gave  the  heavier 
yielil.  The  yields  for  the  2  phosphatic  fertilizers  taken  together  show  the  liest  results 
from  the  use  of  200  ll)s.  of  phosphoric  acid  jier  hectare.  The  plats  receiving  Cier]> 
phosphate  pr<Kluce<l  on  an  average  1  ,.530  kg.  of  tul)ers  per  hectare  less  than  the  plats 
receiving  Thomas  slag.  The  yields  on  plats  given  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  lime  nitrogen  were  11,2.'>8,  10,771,  and  10,.54.'i  kg.  per  hectare,  respectively. 
An  average  yiehl  of  5,499  kg.  per  hectare  was  obtaine<l  on  the  check  plats. 

The  degeneration  of  potatoes,  P.  EnKENRERci  (Txituin:  Johrh.,  ,i,!  ( 1904),  No.  G, 
pp.  859-915,  dgm».  4). — This  article  discusses  at  some  length  the  degeneration  of 
]>otato  varieties  as  iM)8sibly  due  to  continued  projiagation  by  means  of  the  tuliers,  to 
unfavorable  local  conditions,  and  to  jKwr  8ele<'tion  of  seed  tul)ers.  The  literature  on 
the  subject  as  well  as  exjieriments  along  this  line  are  reviewed. 

The  author  concludes  that  in  all  probability  the  age  of  a  ]M>tato  variety  is  not  a 
factor  in  its  degeneration,  but   that  unsuitable  environment,  especially  a  poorly 
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idapted  K>il  and  insafiicient  care  in  the  selection  of  seed  tubers,  are  strong  factors  in 
reducing  the  vigor  of  a  variety. 

Yba  degeneratioxi  of  potato  varieties,  R.  Tdceermann  {Mitt.  Ixindw.  Intl.  Bre»- 
lau,  J  iJSfti),  So.  1,  pp.  1—9S,  dgm*.  5). — ^The  subject  is  considered  from  a  cultural 
and  a  phyBolocical  standpoint  and  the  conclusions  drawn  are  based  on  the  results  of 
nometoae  experiments  by  different  investigators. 

The  difenention  of  varieties  is  considered  as  largely  due  to  cultural  and  local  con- 
ditions, vhile  the  superiority  of  new  varieties  over  older  sorts  is  regarded  as  indi- 
cating a  pe&ter  adaptability  to  the  particular  region.  Physiological  degeneration  of 
a  variety  is  not  believed  to  result  from  the  asexual  method  of  propagation  through  a 
aerite  of  years. 

The  fact  that  certain  old  varieties  in  particular  localities  retain  their  prodncfive- 
nen,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  would  seem  to  contradict  such  a  conclusion.  It  is 
stated  that  a  study  of  the  principal  factors  of  growth,  especially  climatic  conditions 
in  eafh  locality,  woald  throw  much  needed  light  upon  this  subject. 

Commercial  sac:ar-beet  seed,  J.  E.  W.  Tracy  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Affr.  Rpl.  80,  pp.  177- 
ISS).— The  importance  of  good  sugar-beet  seed  is  discuB8e<l,  and  the  work  of  estal>- 
lishing  a  pedigree  strain  of  sugar-beet  seed,  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  New 
York  State,  the  Michigan,  and  the  Utah  experiment  stations  and  with  private  grow- 
ers at  Holland,  Mich.,  and  Fairfield,  Wash.,  is  described. 

The  work  was  begun  by  securing  the  best  strains  of  European  seed  and  also  all 
known  strains  of  American-grown  seed  and  growing  them  foi;  comparison.  Of  these 
the  best  4  strains  were  selected  as  foundation  stocks,  and  all  beets  of  exceptional 
qnality  were  saved  and  planted  the  next  spring  as  mother  beets  for  seed  production. 
In  19(M  one-half  of  the  seed  secured  from  these  individual  plants  was  planted  and 
the  hest  specimens  of  beets  preserved  for  the  production  of  the  first  crop  of  elite 
««L  The  other  half  of  the  seed  will  be  planted  this  year  and  from  the  beets  pro-' 
"liKwl  the  next  year's  supply  of  elite  8ee<l  will  be  grown. 

It  is  reported  that  during  the  last  year  a  Washington  State  sugar-beet  Bee<l 
gmwer  prodm-ed  a  lot  of  some  300  roots  testing  21  per  cent  or  more  of  sugar  in  the 
beet,  with  compoeite  tests  showing  coefficients  of  purity  ranging  from  86  to  91.9.  In 
thin  lot  were  included  15  roots  containing  24  per  cent,  60  with  23  per  cent,  and  100 
with  22  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beet  Results  of  variety  tests  of  sugar-beet  seed 
from  American  and  European  growers  in  1904  show  a  range  of  from  15  to  17.7  per 
i*Dt  of  sugar  in  the  beet  and  a  range  in  coefficient  of  purity  from  83.7  to  87.9.  The 
low  a.1  well  as  the  high  figures  were  secured  in  Kleinwanzlebcner  sugar  beet  from 
.\nierican-grown  seed.  The  highest  yield  per  acre,  13.17  tons,  was  obtained  from 
Kleinwanzlebcner  seed  grown  at  Fairfield,  Wash. 

Last  year  this  Department  distributed  some  4,000  lbs.  of  California-grown  and 

11,000  lliii.  of  Washington-grown   Kleinwanzlebener  sugar-beet  seed,  in  order  to 

nmpare  it  with  the  seed  furnished  to  farmers  by  the  factories.     Of  the  reports  so  far 

iweived,  73  {)er  cent  of  those  planting  Washington-grown  see<l  and  63  per  cent  of 

those  planting  the  California-grown  see<l  found  it  to  be  of  quicker,  stronger,  and 

Iwlthier  germination,  and  n(me  found  it  inferior  to  the  other  seed.     The  returns 

fn>ni  -561  acres  showed  that  the  sugar  content  of  the  beets  from  the  Washington- 

mwn  seed  van  15.4  per  cent  and  from  the  California-grown  seed,  14.4  per  cent,  as 

aaiost  14.9  per  cent  for  beets  from  the  factory  seed.     The  Washington  seed  yielded 

W.7ton8,  the  Califomia'seed  9  tons,  and  the  factory  see<l  9.1  tons  per  acre. 

Kagle-gertn  beet  aeed,  C.  O.  Townsend  ( (7.  fi.  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  SO,  pp.  161-166, 

fft  g). — This  article  covers  part  of  the  work  pnblishe<l  in  Bulletin  73  of  the  Bureau 

<4  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department,  which  has  lM>en  previou.«ly  noted  (E.  S.  R., 

li,  p.  983). 
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Fertilizer*  and  augar  beets,  C.  O.  Townsknd  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  80,  pp.  167- 
176). — A  genera]  discuHsion  on  the  une  of  green  manure,  stable  manure,  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers  in  beet  cnltnre  it)  presented  and  results  obtained  under  different 
conditions  with  different  kinds  of  fertilizers  are  reported. 

The  climatic  conditions  are  shown  by  data  taken  from  the  monthly  weather  reports 
of  the  stations  at  Detroit,  Mich.;  SjMikane,  Waxh.,  and  Omaha,  Nebr.  The  experi- 
ments were  conducted  in  these  localities.  A  comparison  was  made  of  two  complete 
applications,  the  one  consisting  of  125  Ibe.  of  dried  blood,  100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  275  lbs.  of  South  Carolina  rock,  and  the  other  of  a  complete  fertilizer 
containing  1  to  2  per  cent  of  ammonia,  4  to  5  per  cent  of  potash,  and  8  to  10  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid,  applied  at  the  rate  of  325  and  200  lbs.  per  acre. 

The  amount  received  per  acre  for  the  beets  shows  an  increase,  apparently  due  to 
the  fertilizer,  ranging  from  27  cts.  to  nearly  $30.  Each  application  proved  highly 
profitable  in  two  of  the  experiments  and  failed  to  increase  the  yields  sufficiently  to 
pay  for  the  fertilizers  used  in  the  two  other  tests.  In  one  case  a  low  rainfall  is  con- 
sidered as  accounting  for  the  small  increase  due  to  the  fertilizers. 

In  another  series  of  tests  300  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  gave  a  large  increase 
in  the  value  of  beetH  per  acre.  Applying  one-half  the  quantity  just  before  planting 
and  one-half  July  1,  gave  results  a  little  better  than  when  the  entire  quantity 
was  applied  just  before  planting.  The  quality  of  the  beets  did  not  seem  to  be 
affected.  In  studying  the  effect  of  different  amounts  and  different  combinations  of 
fertilizer  elements  on  sugar  beets  it  was  found  that  good  results  were  obtained  in 
each  experiment  by  using  200  lbs.  ot  nitrate  of  soda,  200  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre. 

The  results  also  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  potash  had  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  beets.  None  of  the  salts  applied  showed  any  injurious 
effect  upon  the  quality.  In  one  experiment  common  salt  was  applied  at  the  rate  of 
200,  300,  and  500  lbs.  per  acre.  The  result  seemed  to  indicate  a  beneficial  effect  in 
helping  the  soil  to  retain  moisture.  In  some  instances  there  was  no  effect  upon  the 
yield,  and  in  others  200  llw.  seemed  as  effec-tive  as  500  in  increasing  the  tonnage. 
The  heavier  application  did  not  appreciably  affe<'t  the  quality  of  the  beets. 

Variety  tests  with  sugar  and  fodder  beets,  J.  Hansen  and  K.  Hofmann 
(DetU.  Ixindw.  Prate,  32  (190.5),  Non.  18,  pp.  ir>l,  UiS;  19,  p.  l(i.i).—The  average 
yields  of  11  varieties  of  sugar  l)eets,  each  grown  on  2  plats,  ranged  from  43,090  to 
48,230  kg.  per  hectare,  the  liest  yielder  among  them  being  the  Friedrichswert  variety. 

In  average  sugar  content  in  the  l)eet  the  varieties  varied  from  19.19  to  21.71  per 
cent  in  the  Frieilrichswert  and  Heine  varieties,  resi>ectively.  In  average  yield  of 
sugar  per  hectare  Schreiber  Zuckerrelchste  stood  first  with  9,638  kg.,  and  Rabethge 
and  (iieseke  Late  Klein-VVan7,lel)en  last  with  8,6(51  kg.  The  coefficient  of  purity  in 
the  different  varieties  varle<l  from  88.;{5  in  Friedrichswert  to  92.61  in  Schreiber 
Klein-Wanzleben.    The  test  with  fodder  l)eet«  also  included  11. varieties. 

In  producitiveness  Criewen  E<'kendorf  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  a  yield  of 
79,320  kg.  of  lieets  per  lu-ctare,  and  Tankard  Mangold,  obtained  from  Kngland,  last 
with  a  yield  of  only  38,870  kg.  The  continental  climate,  and  especially  the  dry 
summer,  proved  detrimental  to  the  2  English  varieties  grown  in  this  test.  The 
Eckendorf,  Tannenknig  and  Leutewitz  varieties,  given  in  the  decreasing  order  of 
yield,  ranked  next  to  the  Criewen  Eckendorf  variety  in  the  production  of  beets.  A 
heavy  yield  of  leaves  was  not  correlated  with  a  heavy  yield  of  beets. 

The  percentage  of  dry  matter  was  quite  high,  ranging  from  11.67  per  cent  in  the 
Tannenkrug  beet  to  17.50  per  cent  in  the  Suiwtantia  I^nk  variety.  In  yield  of  dry 
matter  the  Leutewitz  variety  led  with  10,755  kg.  per  hectare,  followed  by  Substantia 
lAuk  and  Obemdorf,  each  producing  more  than  10,000  kg.  These  varieties  also 
stood  in  the  same  rank  and  order  in  the  yield  of  sugar.    The  percentage  of  sugar 
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vined  tram '7.68  in  Yellow  Mangold,  one  of  the  English  varieties,  to  10.14  in  Sub- 
stantia, iank. 
T\)e  experiment  with  fodder  beetB  again  railed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  most 
prodiictive  varieties  as  a  rule  are  low  in  dry  matter  and  food  value,  which  their 
pater  yieU  does  not  always  counterbalance. 

Piogii  of  the  'beet-Bugar  induatiy  in  the  United  States  in  1904,  C.  F. 
Suno&l  r.  .S.  Depl.  Agr.  Rpt.  SO,  pp.  1-160,  pU.  4)- — This  report  is  a  general  review  of 
the  BKoegges  and  failoree  of  the  year,  and  a  discussion  of  the  influences  and  oondi- 
tiong  aedng  on  the  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

Beeta^isnow  produced  in  12  States,  in  4  of  which  irrigation  is  practiced.     In 
19(M,  48  iMtories  and  4  slicing  stations  were  in  operation.    The  factories  were  dis- 
tributed ts  follows:  Michigan  16;  Colorado  9;  California  5;  Utah  4;  Nebraska,  Idaho, 
and  VTisronan  3  each;  and  Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and  Washington  1 
eaeti.   Three  factories  in  California  and  3  in  Michigan  were  not  operated  during  the 
Tear,  lod  3  plants  were  in  the  process  of  construction.    Jn  discussing  the  mistakes 
made  and  the  obstacles  met  and  overcome,  the  author  considers  the  supply  and 
character  of  lalmr,  the  competition  with  favored  crops,  the  requirements  of  sugar- 
beet  calture  different  from  those  of  other  crops,  the  influence  of  bad  seasons,  dis- 
easa  and  infiects,  the  use  of  poor  seed,  and  the  methods  of  establishing  factories. 

Daring  the  year  4  large  factories  were  installed  in  new  localities,  2  in  Wisconsin 
and  2  in  Idaho.  One  of  these  factories  is  new,  while  the  others  are  old  ones  removed 
fnMn  other  localities.  The  development  of  conditions  and  prospects  for  new  fac- 
tories are  discussed  by  States.  In  considering  climatic  conditions  and  farm  and 
facSary  results  for  1904  for  the  different  Ijeet-growing  States,  the  author  points  out 
the  methods  of  handling  a  crop  of  sugar  beets,  and  calls  attention  to  the  injury  done 
by  hail  and  rain  during  early  growth. 

A  field  of  beets,  hailed  and  flooded  out  on  June  27,  was  given  a  deep  cultivation 
a?  «oon  after  the  raiu  as  the  soil  conditions  permitted,  and  the  beets  were  straight- 
ened up  with  hand  and  hoe.  On  Jul^  23  this  fleld  had  fully  recovered,  showing 
healthfo!  growth  with  abundant  foliage.  This  crop  yielded  16  tons  per  acre  with 
high  sigar  content  and  purity.  The  statistics  for  the  year  show  that  197,784  acres 
of  beetK  were  harvested,  the  average  yield  per  acre  being  10.47  tons.  The  total 
quantity  of  beets  worked  was  2,071,539  tons,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  manufac- 
tnred,  4^1,228,430  lbs.  The  beets  had  an  average  sugar  content  of  15.33  per  cent  and 
in  average  purity  coefficient  of  83.09. 

The  employment  in  the  sugar-beet  fields  of  young  IwyB  coming  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  jovenile  court  in  Denver,  Colo.,  is  discussed;  and  a  description  of  the 
nKM  improved  methods  of  growing  sugar  beets  is  republished  from  a  previous  report. 
Be«t-sugar  factories  of  the  ITnited  States  and  Canada  (Amer.  fiugar  Indu*. 
aarf  Bfrt  StigoT  (liiz.,  7  ( 1906),  No.  11, p.  S64). — This  is  a  list  which  gives  the  location 
*i>d  daily  rapacity  of  7  factories  in  California,  9  in  Colorado,  3  in  Idaho,  17  in  Michi- 
BB,  2  in  Nebraska,  1  in  New  York,  1  in  Ohio,  1  in  Oregon,  4  in  Utah,  1  in  Wash- 
iiiiibin,  3  in  Wisconsin,  and  3  in  Canada,  4  not  in  operation,  and  6  now  building  for 
f>e  campaign  of  1906. 

Bie  beet-STtgtir  industry  of  Wisconsin,  F.  W.  Woll  (  Wincontin  Sla.  Bui.  1S3, 

W-  'Offigf.  8). — This  bulletin  briefly  considers  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beete 

povn  in  Wisconsin,  presents  statistical  and  other  information  on  the  present  condi- 

i*»  of  the  indnstry,  summarizes  previous  work,  and  reports  the  results  of  the  more 

'Hnt  investigations  at  the  station  and  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

\  tommary  of  analyses  of  2,994  samples  of  sugar  beets  grown  by  Wisconsin  farmers 

ffosa  1890  to  1901,  inclusive,  shows  an  average  sugar  content  in  the  juice  of  14.13  per 

iwi,  with  an  average  purity  coefficient  of  78.6.    The  average  yield  is  estimated  at 

lis  tons  per  acre.     In  experiments  at  the  university  farm  from  1890  to  1904,  inclu- 
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give,  the  average  sugar  content  of  the  beeta  secured  was  14.10  per  cent.  Th< 
age  yields  of  beete  and  sugar  as  calculated  amounted  to  17.37  tons  an<l  4,900  1 
acre,  respectively. 

According  to  the  report  on  Wisconsin  I)eet-sugar  factories  for  1904--5,  125,92 
of  beets,  containing  an  average  of  14.4  per  cent  of  sugar  with  an  average  put 
83.7,  were  worked.  The  total  acreage  in  1904  was  14,400.  Reports  on  75  ci 
tests  in  1904  give  information  concerning  methods  of  culture  and  show  that. 
average,  2.8  acres  of  beets  were  grown  in  each  test,  the  average  sugar  content  i 
beets  being  15.1  per  cent;  the  yield,  16.5  tons  per  acre;  tlie  net  receipts,  $70.57 
the  average  expense,  129.09  per  acre. 

Brief  notes  on  the  individual  experiments  and  discussions  on  the  attil  and  ct 
requirements  of  the  crop  are  given.    The  expense  of  growing  an  acre  of  beets  is 
sidered  and  compared  with  the  cost  of  growing  cereals,  potatoes,  and  tobacco. 
fertility  remove<l  by  different  crops  and  the  influence  of  a  preceding  crop  or 
yield  and  quality  of  beets  are  shown  in  tables.     The  text  of  contracts  in 
between  the  factory  and  the  grower  is  given. 

Culture  of  tobacco,  G.  M.  Odlum  (London:  Brituih  South  Afritxi  Co.,  190,5,  jtp. 
pis.  S,  Jig$.  101). — A  treatise  on  the  culture  of  tobacco,  in  which  the  different  ph 
of  the  production,  preparation,  and  marketing  of  the  crop  are  discussed.  In  a 
tion  to  treating  of  the  tobacco  plant  and  its  varieties  in  relation  to  soil,  climate 
cultural  operations,  ita  insect  enemies,  diseases,  methods  of  curing,  buildings 
curing,  grading,  and  fermenting  the  leaf,  packing  and  marketing  the  product, 
miscellaneous  topics  are  considered.  The  book  is  a  report  on  tobacco  culture  bi 
mainly  on  an  investigation  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  America. 

Report  on  tobacco  inveati^tionB  in  Wisconsin  for  1903  and  1904,  £ 
Sandsten  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui.  1^4,  pp.  45,  Jujs.  IS) . — ^This  bulletin  is  a  report 
work  in  the  improvement  of  Wisconsin  tobacco  seed,  on  fertilizer  experiments,  i 
on  growing  Sumatra  tobacco  under  cover.  A  preliminary  report  has  been  previou 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  68). 
'  In  addition  to  the  experiments  previously  reported,  fertilizer  tests  were  made  i 
other  localities.  The  soils  and  conditions  were  unlike,  and  the  results  are  appli 
ble  only  to  the  particular  localities  in  which  the  work  was  carried  on.  At  Rio  a 
Westby  the  use  of  ctomniercial  fertilizers  gave  a  smaller  yield  than  that  of  bariiya 
manure.  Early  in  the  season  the  plats  receiving  <K>mnien;ial  fertilizers  showe<l  t 
best  growth,  but  later  they  were  overtaken  and  outstrippe<l  by  those  receiving  liar 
yard  manure. 

At  Soldier's  (-Srove  on  sandy-loam  soil  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  commerci 
fertilizers  gave  lietter  results  than  barnyard  manure,  the  greatest  gain,  508  lbs.  p 
acre,  or  3(5  percent,  l>eing  securetl  from  the  plat  receiving  .100  lt>a.  of  nitrate  of  soc 
per  acre.  The  plat  treated  with  200  lbs.  each  of  nitrate  of  Ho<la  and  sulphate  i 
potash  per  acre  gave  a  smaller  yield  than  the  barnyanl-manure  plat,  the  inanui 
having  lieen  applie<l  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  per  acre.  The  results  at  Janesville  wet 
not  concln^ive  on  account  of  the  poor  physical  condition  of  the  soil  at  planting 
The  cost  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  their  influence  on  the  burning  quality  c 
tobacco  is  discussed. 

Experiments  in  growing  Sumatra  tobacco  under  wjver  were  conducted  in  1902  an< 
1903.  Directions  are  given  for  tent  construction,  the  culture  of  the  crop,  and  it 
fermentation.  The  total  cost  of  gniwing  2  acres  of  Sumatra  tolMU-i-o  in  IWl  and  190! 
was  |3,;«)5.03,  and  the  total  net  receipts  were  $1,681.27,  or  a  net  profit  of  1420.32  pei 
acre  per  year.  The  total  yield  of  fermented  tobacco  was  2,314  lbs.  in  1902  and  2,110 
lbs.  in  1903,  which  was  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  60  cts.  to  $2  per  pound. 

Tobacco  investigations  in  Porto  Sico  during  1903-4,  J.  van  LgENHopF,  Jr. 
{Porlo  Rico  .Sta.  Bill.  5,  pp.  44,  pis.  />,  Jig.  1). — The  methods  of  tobacco  growing  now 
practiced  in  Porto  Rico  are  described. 
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The  remits  of  experimenta  in  growing,  curing,  and  fermenting  tobacco  are  reported, 
and  ways  and  nieaiw  for  the  improvement  of  the  Porto  Rican  crop  are  suggested. 
Mechanical  aoalyseg  of  soilt)  and  auheoils  from  typical  Porto  Kican  tobacco  fields, 
aa  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department,  are  given  in  tables  and 
discufeed.  The  mechanical  analyses  of  subsoils  from  2  Cuban  toliacco  districta  are 
also  given. 

In  xeed-bed  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  seed  under  shade  came  up  from  2  to 
4  days  earlier  than  the  seed  without  shade;  but  while  the  shaded  seeds  came  up 
earlier  and  looked  healthier  during  the  first  3  weeks,  those  without  shade  were 
finally  more  vigorous  and  laiger.  The  shade  reduced  evaporation,  resulting  in  a 
quicker  and  more  perfect  germination  of  the  seed,  and  also  protected  the  beds  from 
washing.    Cloth  was  more  satisfactory  for  shade  than  straw. 

The  borrows  of  changas  in  the  seed  bed  were  treated  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of 
kerosene  to  14  parts  of  water,  and  no  further  depredations  were  notice<l.  When  the 
plantfi  suffered  from  disease  a  dilute  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture  was  applied  with 
very  beneficial  results. 

Transplanting  experiments  were  made  outside  and  under  cover.  In  the  open 
maniey  and  mango  leaves  were  us«>d  for  shading.  The  i)etiole  of  the  leaf  was  stuck 
into  the  groun<l  1  to  2  in.  south  of  each  tobacco  plant  to  'shield  it  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Uf  445  plants  protected  in  this 
way  125  died,  and  of  the  same  number  of  unprotected  plants  300  failed  to  grow.  At 
harvest  the  shaded  plants  showed  a  much  greater  uniformity  in  growth  than  the 
unprotecte<l  ones.  Of  300  plants  wrapped  in  mamey  leaves  as  a  protection  against 
cutworms  and  mole  crickets  200  died,  and  of  the  same  number  unprotected  220  had 
to  be  replanted.  Wrapping  the  plants  is  a  protection  against  the  crickets,  but  it  is 
often  detrimental  to  early  growth  l)ecaase  it  confines  the  upper  roots  of  the  plant 
and  allows  water  to  collect  within  the  leaf. 

The  poor  results  in  these  two  experiments  were  largely  due  to  insufiicient  care  in 
planting  and  the  use  of  unselected  seed.  In  a  trial  under  cheese  cloth  only  about  5 
percent  of  1,700  carefully  set-out  plants  faile<l  to  grow,  while  In  a  i>lat  of  800  plants 
planted  in  the  usual  native  way  the  loss  was  much  greater. 

An  experiment  in  shade-growing  wr»pj)er  leaf  cuffered  from  delays  and  tlisease 
attacks,  but  the  results  of  this  test  as  well  as  those  of  a  second  experiment  indicated 
"that  shading  increases  the  yield,  quality,  and  i>ercentage  of  wrap()ers  sutticiently 
to  make  shading  a  profitable  business,  providing  it  Is  ]>racti(!ed  only  on  soils  suitable 
for  growing  wrappers  and  the  crop  is  given  the  best  of  care  throughout  its  growth 
and  further  treatment  in  curing  and  fermentation." 

Fertilizer  experiments  carried  on  at  Aibonito  showed  that  on  that  particular  soil  acid 
phosphate  was  more  efficient  than  sulphate  of  potash  or  nitrate  of  soda  combined. 
The  3  sulietances  w^ere  applie<l  at  the  rate  of  60,  20,  and  20  lbs.  per  a<:re,  respectively. 
The  use  of  200  lbs.  of  lime  in  a<ldition  to  the  ccjraplete  application  showed  no  improve- 
ment. In  another  test  2,000  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  pnxlucwl  a  l)etter  growth, 
especially  in  the  young  plants,  than  a  liberal  dressing  of  (rompost  of  horse  manure  and 
vegetable  matter,  including  tobacco  stems.  The  use  of  fertilizers  for  tobacco  in  Porto 
Rico  is  discussed. 

Caring  experiments  were  made  in  3  curing  sheds,  the  first  a  frame  building  con- 
structed for  a  storehouse,  the  second  a  shetl  of  poles  and  canvas  covered  by  a  straw 
roof,  and  the  third  a  large  shed  constnicte*!  of  l)oard  sides  with  a  thatched  roof  (m  a 
pole  framework.  The  daily  temperature  and  relative  humidity  were  ascertained  in 
each  shed  from  March  19  to  April  23. 

In  the  frame  building,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  80.2°  F.  and  relative  humidity 
of  68.3  per  cent,  the  tobacco  dried  too  <inickly  and  the  leaves  when  cured  (rontaincd 
many  green  spots.  In  the  cloth  she«l  the  temjierature  was  at  first  much  too  high 
and  the  tobacco  was  badly  damaged,  but  when  the  mean  temperature  was  down  to 
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"8.26°,  with  a  relative  humidity  of  70  per  cent,  the  conditions  for  caring  were  more 
favorable  than  in  the  frame  buil<ling.  The  beet  results  were  obtained  in  the  large 
shed  with  a  mean  temperature  of  77.67°  and  a  relative  humidity  of  73.57  per  cent 
The  slightly  lower  temperature  and  higher  relative  humidity  in  this  shed  were 
apparently  more  favorable  to  securing  the  best  results. 

Fermentation  investigations  were  made  and  the  temperature  records  of  one  pile  of 
outside-grown  tobacco  with  a  high  "percentage  of  wrapper  leaves  are  shown  in  a  table. 
The  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  Porto  Rican  tobacco  include  discussions 
regarding  soil,  seed  and  seed  beds,  time  and  method  of  transplanting,  cultivation, 
topping,  harvesting,  curing,  and  fermentation. 

Eztermination  of  Johnaon  grrau,  W.  J.  Spillm an  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  PboU 
Indus.  Bui.  7S,  pt.  S,  pp.  U,  pU.  S,  figs.  .#).— The  results  of  investigations  begun  in 
1902  for  the  eradication  of  Johnson  grass,  which  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
weeds  in  the  Southern  States,  are  given.  These  investigations  are  still  in  progress, 
but  some  definite  results  have  been  secured  that  seem  to  justify  the  publication  of 
the  data  already  at  hand. 

From  the  experiments  already  carried  on  it  seems  feasible  to  eradicate  Johnson 
grass  in  a  single  year  by  plowing  in  the  autumn,  care  being  taken  to  turn  the  soil 
completely.  After  plowing  the  lan<l  should  be  harrowed  immediately,  so  as  to  get 
it  smooth  and  well  pulverize<l,  after  which  it  is  given  treatment  by  root  diggers, 
which  tear  out  and  collect  the  roots.  In  the  spring  the  land  shonid  be  plowed  agiun 
and  put  in  cotton,  giving  it  ordinary  good  tillage.  All  plants  of  Johnson  grass  that 
remain  should  be  pulled  out  by  hand,  and  by  repeating  this  whenever  the  grass  gets 
about  6  in.  high  it  can  be  eradicated  during  a  single  summer  without  an  excessive 
amount  of  labor.  These  directions  apply  to  cultivated  fields  and  are  not  practicable 
along  fence  rows,  ditch  banks,  etc. 

HOBTICXTLTURE. 

Siunmary  of  experiments  in  practical  horticulture,  W.  M.  Munbon  (Maine 
f9a.  Bid.  lis,  pp.  31-^), — A  brief  summary  is  given  of  the  results  of  experimental 
work  at  the  station,  since  its  establishment,  in  the  culture  of  vegetables,  ornamentals, 
and  fruits,  including  spraying. 

With  the  tomato  it  has  been  found  that  earliness  and  productiveness  stand  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  earliness  of  setting  in  the  field.  Under  favorable  conditions  the 
plants  should  be  in  the  field  by  June  1.  The  yield  has  been  increase<l  a  third  by 
trimming  the  plants  after  a  part  of  the  fruit  has  set.  Bagging  the  fruit  has  reduced 
the  loss  from  rot.  Crossing  between  early  small-fruited  prolific  varieties  and  the 
common  large-fruited  ones  has  resulted  in  types  well  suited  to  seasons  of  short  growth 
and  for  forcing  under  glass. 

The  increased  yield  of  the  Ix)rillard-Peach  cross  over  the  pure  lx>rillartl  has  been 
nearly  .'iO  i)er  cent.  See<l  from  plants  grown  under  glass  has  in  some  instances  given 
letter  results  in  forcing  than  seed  of  the  same  variety  grown  in  the  field.  The  results 
were  not  uniform,  however,  and  there  appear  to  l)e  distinct  varietal  differences. 

Cabbage  plant><  handle<l  2  or  3  times  before  setting  in  the  field  have  invariably 
given  better  results  than  plants  handled  but  once  or  twice.  Depth  of  setting  has  had 
very  little  influence  on  the  size  of  the  head  produced  by  "leggy"  plants.  Trimming 
the  plants  at  time  of  setting  in  the  field  has  not  been  of  apparent  benefit.  Handling 
the  plants  in  pots  before  setting  in  the  field  has  increased  the  percentage  of  market- 
able heads.  Mulching  has  been  found  a  very  satisfactory  substitute  for  cultivation 
for  this  crop. 

Cauliflower  plants  handled  in  pots  have  made  a  more  uniform  growth  and  pro- 
duced a  higher  percentage  of  marketable  heads  than  when  grown  in  boxes.    Trim- 
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■"•laepUnta  has  had  no  laeneficial  effect.  Better  resaltfi  have  been  secured  from 
■fBliHtcnltiTation  than  from  mulching.  The  most  valaableHorttt  for  culture  appear 
■"wDwH  Erfort  and.  Sno'wball  types,  with  Algiers  for  late  in  the  nea«on. 

'*'ly  nrietiea  of  e^g^plantfj  can  be  successhilly  grown  in  Maine,  the  requisites  for 
""<»■  being  ear\y  sowrinKi  vigorous  plants,  late  removal  to  the  field,  and  warm,  rich 
**'•  Stterd  crooDco  have  been  made  between  white-fruited  and  black-fruited  types, 
•W  nothing  of  permanent  value  has  been  produced.  The  white-fruited'  types 
*W*'<^  to  \>e  stronger   than  the  purple  in  their  power  to  transmit  form  and 

\fi^aK  of  radishes,  30  to  60  per  cent  more  first-class  roots  have  been  secureil 
from  ]atp  xsA  than  from  small  seed  of  the  same  lot.  Subwatering  increased  the 
yield  of  finUclaas  radishes  12  to  15  per  cent  in  the  greenhonse  over  surface  watering. 
The  Ion  from  damping  off  was  also  greater  on  the  surface-watered  beds  than  on  the 
nbiiiigited.  The  crop  matured  earlier  and  was  of  better  quality  when  grown  with 
a  ni^t  temperatare  of  60"  than  when  grown  at  a  lower  temperature. 

In  greenhouse  work  it  has  been  found  that  one  good  man  with  occasional  help 
siboald  be  able  to  do  all  the  work  in  houses  covering  4,000  sq.  ft  of  ground  surface. 
"In  general,  solid  beds  are  advocated  for  plants  requiring  no  bottom  heat,  such  as 
canliflower,  lettuce,  and  radishes,  while  for  semitropica)  plants,  like  melons,  beans, 
and  tomatoes,  benches  are  preferred."  Steam  heat  for  large  houses  and  hot  water 
for  small  houses  are  re(x>mmended. 

Relative  to  fruit  growing,  it  is  believed  that  the  opportunities  in  this  line  are  greater 
than  in  any  other  line  of  commercial  horticulture  in  Maine.  With  apples  it  has 
been  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  Gravensteins  the  number  of  trees  producing  some 
fnut  was  nearly  50  per  cent  greater  when  cultivation  was  practiced  than  when  the 
land  was  mulched,  while  the  average  yield  was  as  72  and  59,  respectively.  The  use 
of  potash  in  different  forms  as  a  preventive  of  apple  scab  has  given  only  negative 
results.  Cultivation  has  had  a  marked  beneficial  effect  in  the  renovation  of  the 
orrhards. 

In  spraying  experiments  the  amount  of  wormy  fruit  has  been  decreased  by  the  use 
of  areenicals.  Paris  green  has  injured  foliage  less  than  London  purple  or  white 
arvnic  While  a  pound  of  Paris  green  to  250  gal.  of  water  reduced  the  amount  of 
wormy  fruit,  a  strength  of  a  pound  to  100  gal.  of  water  was  require<l  to  kill  the  tent 
raterpillar.  Spraying  with  Paris  green  greatly  lessened  the  number  of  windfalls  and 
the  proportion  of  wormy  fruit  among  the  windfalls. 

With  the  larger  part  of  the  wormy  fruit  from  sprayed  trees  the  wormholes  were 
at  the  ade  or  base  of  the  fruit,  while  in  the  case  of  fruit  from  unsprayed  trees  more 
worms  entered  at  the  calyx  end.  Three  applications  of  ammoniacal  solution  of  cop- 
per carbonate  proved  sufScient  to  control  the  apple  scab  fungus  and  resulted  in  sav- 
ing 52  per  cent  of  the  crop,  though  the  foliage  and  fruit  were  slightly  injured.  The 
iBort  satisfactory  and  effective  fungicide,  however,  is  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  improvement  of  blueberries  by  crossing,  selection,  etc.,  is  under  way  at  the 
ttstion.  \ 

In  the  plant-breeding  work  evidence  has  been  obtained  which  indicates  that  "the 
•Koodary  results  of  crossing  may  be  of  fully  as  much  importance  as  are  directly 
infierited  qualities.  Among  these  secondary  effects  are  the  possible  immediate 
inflnence  of  pollen  upon  the  mother  plant;  the  stimulating  effect  of  pollen  upon 
f)^  ovary,  and  the  influence  of  varying  amounts  of  pollen." 

Beport  of  the  TTpper  Peninsula  Substation  for  1904  [Horticulture],  L.  M. 
('■niJiAK  {Michigan  Sta.  Spec.  Bid.  31,  pp.  iSSfi) . — A  detailecl  account  is  given  of 
nperiments  at  the  station  in  the  culture  and  tests  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  garden 
peas,  beans,  sweet  com,  cucumbers,  muskmelons,  watermelons,  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
canJiflower,  celery,  onions,  leeks,  salsify,  kale,  collards,  lettuce,  spinach,  radishes, 
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Bcolymns,  globe  artichoke,  innsUinl,  roqnette  {Eruca  naiira),  rampi*on  (Or 
rapunciUtts),  parsley,  tobacco,  peppers,  sunflowers,  and  a  number  of  flo» 
honey  plants.    Similar  notes  are  also  ffiven  for  strawberries  and  orchartl  f  ru; 

Nott  Kxcelsior  has  proved  the  best  of  the  medium  early  varietit>a  of  peas. 
ears  of  Peep  O'Day  sweet  com  planted  June  10  were  obtained  September  I. 
of  All  was  the  next  earliest  variety.    Vaughan  Earliest  of  All  is  the  most  pr 
variety  of  tomato  thus  far  tested.      The  husk  tomato  (PhytalU  francheti)  ' 
killed  by  frosts  until  November  and  came  up  the  following  May  from  utidei 
nmners. 

Extensive  observations  relative  to  the  onion  maggot  indicate  that  it  d< 
propagate  in  the  wild  leek,  nor  in  the  cultivated  leek,  nor  on  i)erennial  onioi 
onion  sets  which  were  shipped  in  from  the  outside  22  out  of  26  onions  contain 
8  maggots  each.  Cedar  birds  were  especially  injurious  in  eating;  and  dest 
strawberries.  Robins  were  less  so.  Their  depredations  were  restricted  to 
gathering  of  the  seed  from  a  few  berries,  and  this  only  at  a  time  when  their 
begin  to  feather  out." 

A  number  of  orchard  trees  were  injured  by  sun  scald  during  the  winter 
snow  line.     Seven  varieties  which  ripenetl  fruit  were  Haas,  Borowinka,  Gi 
llitemal.  Patten  Greening,  Yellow  Transparent,  and  Duchess. 

Asparagus  culture  in  California,  K.  E.  Smith  ((b/i/bmm  Sta-.  Btd.  161. 
5-18,  figt.  la) . — This  bulletin  is  primarily  a  report  to  certain  asparagus  growers 
ners,  and  dealers  in  California,  who  |)rovided  a  fund  of  |>2,.500  for  investig 
asparagus  rust.  That  part  of  the  bulletin  dealing  with  the  nature  and  contr 
asparagus  rust  is  note<]  elsewhere  in  thi.-<  numl)er. 

The  commercial  culture  of  a8|>aragus  in  California  has  developed  largely  w: 
the  last  10  years,  princiiMilly  in  the  delta  country  l)etweeii  Sacramento,  Stock 
and  Port  (7osta.  At  present  about  7,000  acres  of  asimragus  are  grown  annuall 
California.  The  crop  is  grown  on  2  classes  of  soils,  sedimentary  river  deiwsits 
island  jieat  soils.  In  small  field  culture  the  rows  may  Ix:  ad  close  as  5  ft.  apart, 
in  the  great  i.sland  plantations  they  are  9  or  even  10  ft.  a{>art  and  about  2  ft  disi 
in  the  row.  For  canning  pur^wstis  the  blanched  stalks  art!  grown.  These  are  j 
duced  by  ridging  dirt  high  up  over  the  rows. 

In  marketing,  the  crop  is  trinime<l  to  a  uniform  length  of  7  in.  and  packe<l  in  b 
in  (JO-lb.  Iwxes.  Bunching  is  not  praiiticetl  ex(vpt  to  a  limited  extent  and  forsli 
ment  to  eastern  markets  in  a  fresh  condition.  The  average  yield  is  placed  at  5,( 
lbs.  of  mercliantal)le  as(>aragus  jmr  acre,  while  good  fieUls  in  prinie  condition  ni 
pro<luce  7,000  to  8,000  ll>s.  without  fertilization.  The  largi-r  jiart  of  the  crop 
canned.  The  author  states  that  the  prottess  of  canning  is  clean  and  apitetiziiig,  "ai 
the  product  healthful  and  delicuous,  being  immeasurably  sui)erior  to  fresh  asjmrag 
bought  in  the  market  and  <H)oked  at  home." 

Tomatoes,  L.  C.  Corbett  (  V.  S.  De])l.  Agr.,  Funmn''  liiiL  ■:>30,  pp.  SJ,Juj!i.  li).- 
Popular  directions  are  given  for  growing  and  marketing  tomatoes,  the  subject  beiii 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  tomatoes  as  a  field  crop  at  the  North,  as  a  fiel 
crop  at  the  South,  forcing  of  tomatoc.«,  and  the  tomato  as  a  field  crop  for  canning. 

Pruning  tomatoes,  W.  T.  Macoun  {Country  (Intt.,  70  {190.5),  No.  S7M,  p.  iSO).- 
Two  varieties  of  tomatoes  were  used  in  the  experiment,  Sparks  Earliana  and  Match 
less. 

When  the  plants  had  <levelope<l  6  strong  leaves  in  the  hotW  the  tops  wert 
nipjied  oft  and  the  plants  given  more  nwm,  In-iiig  spaced  S..")  in.  ajiart  each  way. 
"The  objei't  of  pinching  off  the  top  of  the  plant  was  to  cause  new  sliciots  to  ilcvelop 
at  the  axils  of  the  leav»«,  in  onler  to  have  ti  branches  liearing  early  timiat(K's  iii.«tea(l 
of  the  one  cluster  usually  found  on  the  top  of  the  plant."  These  idant.'t  were  set  out 
in  the  field  June6  alongside  of  other  plants  which  were  left  unpranetl.   ()jiJune22 
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on^haUof  the  pmned  planta  were  again  pruned,  all  laterals  beinf;  taken  out  and  the 
6  miin  branches  only  bein^  left.  The  remaining  plants  were  left  to  grow  at  will. 
The  M  ripe  fruit  on  the  unpruned  plants  was  secured  Jnly  20,  on  the  plants 
VraiKdiynce  Aujiuat  13,  and  on  those  pruned  twice  August  12.  The  heaviest  yield 
otimiUaf  obtained  from  plants  pruned  twice  in  the  case  of  the  Sparks  Karliana  and 
pnedonce  in  the  case  of  Matchless.  In  both  cases  the  pruned  plants  gave  much 
heivier  yields  than  the  unpruned  plants.  The  results  are  thought  to  be  very  prom- 
iangind  market  gardeners  are  advised  to  give  this  system  of  pruning  a  trial. 

Atnrnotes  on  ginaemg,  M.  Habrinoton  ( Traiig.  Iowa  HoH.  Soc.,  S9  (1904),  p. 
aei-Tae  author  states  that  from  beds  of  ginseng  40  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  wide,  includ- 
ing the  path  between  the  heds,  he  secured  $55  worth  of  dried  root  and  $16  worth  of 
nntt  [or  replanting  the  bed.  He  believes  that  had  he  dried  all  the  roots  the  cash 
vslne  would  have  been  at  the  rate  of  about  $15,000  ])er  acre.  From  one-seventh  of 
u  lire  about  $1,850  'worth  of  ginseng  seed  was  produced  in  1903.  In  1904  the  same 
|akh  produced  over  600,000  seed  with  an  estimated  value  of  $3,000  or  at  the  rate  of  ' 
{31,000  per  acre. 

Flaatmg>table for  veg'etablea,  E.  L.  Fullerton  ( Gard.  Mag.  [New  York],  1  (1906), 
So.  S,  pp.  110-iiS). — A  tabuluted  guide  is  given  showing  when  and  how  to  plant 
and  cultivate  74  kinds  of  v^^tables.  Such  matters  as  the  depth  to  plant  seeds  and 
rootg,  distance  apart,  time  required  for  the  crop  to  mature,  the  use  of  the  crop,  etc., 
■re  included.  The  table  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  who  make  small  home  gardens 
Thirh  are  cultivated  by  hand  or  by  the  wheel  hoe. 

Beport  OS  culture  experiments  carried  out  in  1904  on  the  ■ewag'e  fields  of 
Berlin,  J.  Klak  and  O.  Mbnde  (Gartenflora,  -U  ( 190S) ,  No.  1,  pp.  U-19).—A  general 
aecoont  is  given  of  the  results  secured  during  the  year  in  the  growth  of  a  number  of 
floweis  and  of  such  vegetables  as  radishes,  salad  plants,  tomatoes,  cauliflower,  and 
potatoa,  including  the  swamp  potato  (Holanum  comnienonii).  With  reference  to  the 
latter  it  is  state<I  that  on  account  of  the  small  yield  of  tubers  obtained  this  potato  at 
present  can  be  designated  only  as  "interesting." 

Rie  higher  standard  in  American  horticulture,  G.  T.  Powell  ( West.  N.  Y. 
HorL  .Soc.  Proe.  1905,  pp.  64-7.1). — A  number  of  suggestions  are  made  relative  to 
impn>v«i  methods  of  fruit  propagation,  orchard  nunagement,  harvesting,  and 
marketing  froits  to  meet  the  better  class  of  trade,  special  emphasis  being  given  to  the 
adaptation  of  soil  to  variety,  the  labeling  of  packages  which  shall  give  full  informa- 
tion to  pari'hasers  as  to  the  (juality  of  the  fruit  and  the  best  methml  of  preparing  it 
fc»r  the  table,  the  improvement  of  soil,  the  improvement  of  trees  through  selection, 
and  the  need  of  organized  effort  in  marketing  fruits. 

The  pn^reas  of  fifty  years,  L.  H.  B.ailgy  (  West.  N.  Y.  UoH.  Soc..  Proc.  1905, 
Vp.  *-y./).— The  progress  which  has  been  made  along  different  lines  of  fruit  culture 
during  the  paat  fifty  years,  in  methods  of  orchard  management  and  tlie  handling  and 
iDarketing  of  fruit,  is  discussed. 

Beport  of  South  Haven  Substation  for  1904,  T.  A.  Farrand  (Michigan  Sta. 
•*^.  BuL  30,  pp.  SO). — ^The  usual  account  is  given  of  the  behavior  of  the  varieties  of 
fruits  and  nuts  tested  at  the  South  Haven  Substation,  with  further  results  of  spray- 
ing experiments  with  different  fruits  and  the  use. of  cover  crops  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  260). 
The  severity  and  length  of  the  winter  resulted  in  a  loss  of  many  peach  trees  from 
fvA  freezing.    In  experiments  at  the  station  and  in  cooperation  with  a  number  of 
'•nneis,  tests  were  made  of  the  relative  eflSciency  for  scale  insects  of  the  lime-sul- 
phur-sait  mixture,  made  acconling  to  the  usual  directions,  made  without  salt,  or  made 
*ith  caustic  soda  substituted  for  the  salt,  in  i-umparison  with  caustic  soda  and  lime. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  indicated  that  the  use  of  6  lbs.  of  caustic  soda  and 
9  Ibe.  ol  lime  diluted  with  50  gal.  of  water  is  without  lieneflt  in  the  control  of  the 
Kale,  while  a  stronger  solution  is  dant-erous  to  Itoth  man  and  beast.     The  lime  and 
aiipiinr  seem  to  be  the  elements  in  the  mixture  which  destroy  the  sc^le.    The  addi-< 
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tion  of  copper  sulphate,  caustic  soda,  and  other  materials  is  an  added  expenne  and 
gives  no  better  results. 

The  usual  method  of  mixing  ingredients  and  boiling  was  found  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  way  for  preparing  the  wash.  Experiments  with  this  mixture  on  peaches 
showed  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  Rpray  on  peach  trees  up  to  the  time  the  blossoms  open. 
The  use  of  copper  sulphate  has  again  been  found  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
controlling  peach-leaf  curl.  It  can  be  controlled  equally  well  by  the  use  of  lime- 
8uiphur-?alt  wash,  but  the  latter  is  much  more  expensive  and  unless  it  is  required 
for  the  scale  should  not  be  used. 

Fall  applications  of  the  lime-sulphur-salt  wash,  copper  sulphate,  and  Bordeaux 
mixture  were  compared  with  spring  applications  of  these  same  fungicides.  The 
spring  applications  gave  slightly  better  results.  In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  a  thick 
coating  of  lime  as  a  protection  for  peach  buds  over  winter  they  were  heavily  sprayed 
with  whitewash  in  the  fall.  Neither  beneficial  nor  injurious  effects  could  be  obeerved 
from  the  application.  In  the  experiment  8  lbs.  of  salt  was  added  to  each  HO  gals,  of 
wash.    The  coating  of  whitewash  and  salt  was  without  effect  as  regards  leaf  curl. 

Experiments  in  the  fall  pruning  of  peach  trees  indicated  that  the  heading  in  of  the 
trees  in  late  fall  and  early  winter  if  continued  may  result  in  serious  injury.  Dust 
sprays  proved  inefficient  in  the  control  of  apple-scab  fungus  and  of  pear  leaf  blight 
and  scab. 

I  n  order  to  test  the  recommendation  of  a  California  fruit  grower  that  crude  petroleum 
could  be  used  as  a  spray  while  the  foliage  was  on  if  followed  within  15  to  20  minutes 
with  a  solution  of  concentrated  lye,  a  test  was  made  in  June.  Six  trees  were  sprayed  on 
one  side  with  petroleum.  Immediately  thereafter  2  of  the  trees  were  spraye*!  with  a 
solution  of  1  lb.  concentrated  lye  dissolve*!  in  9  gal.  of  water.  Two  other  trees  were 
sprayed  with  a  solution  of  I  lb.  of  caustic  soda  to  9  gals,  of  water,  and  the  2  remain- 
ing trees  with  1  lb.  of  crude  potash  to  9  gals,  of  water.  The  foliage  was  kille<l  where- 
ever  the  oil  was  used.  The  trees  were  also  seriously  injured  and  many  of  the  smaller 
bran<-he8  killed.  The  caustic  solutions  also  slightly  burned  the  foliage  but  not  sufti- 
ently  to  cause  it  to  fall  off. 

A  number  of  trees  were  treated  by  the  Owen  process  for  the  control'of  inw»-t  pests 
and  diseases.  The  treatment  consisted  of  boring  a  hole  into  the  heart  of  the  tree, 
putting  in  a  grayish  black  powder  composed  largely  of  sniphur  and  charcoal  and 
then  putting  in  a  wooden  plug.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  treatment  has  proved 
entirely  valueless,  as  was  exi)ecte<l. 

Japanese  chestnuts  at  the  station  are  proving  of  but  little  value.  Two  of  the 
European  varieties,  Paragon  and  Comfort,  are  very  promising  and  have  given  several 
noteworthy  crops.  In  the  tent  of  cover  crops  in  the  orchard  mammoth  clover  has 
proved  especially  valuable.  It  is  most  satisfactory  when  oats  or  barley  are  grown 
with  it. 

Pomology  as  a  study,  R.  L.  Castle  {Jour.  Roy.  ITort.  Sor.  [London],  S9  (1004), 
No.  IS,  pp.  14S-1G0).—  fi.  paper  showing  the  wealth  of  material  which  fruits  furnish 
to  students  who  wish  to  study  them  for  plea-sure  or  information.  Specific  sugges- 
tions are  given  for  study  and  investigation  along  the  following  lines:  (1)  Flower-bud 
formation,  controlling  influences  such  as  food  supply  and  weather;  (2)  problems  in 
fertilization  and  sterility;  (3)  the  development  of  fruits;  (4)  fruit  characters  and 
description;  (5)  systems  of  classification. 

Under  flower-bud  formation  the  author  notes  an  experiment  in  root  pruning  6 
espalier  pear  trees  which  had  made  a  very  free  growth  but  which  were  still  unfruit- 
Inl.  Two  trees  were  root  pruned  on  both  .xidt-s,  2  on  one  side  only,  and  the  remain- 
ing 2  were  left  untouched  for  controls.  The  root  pruning  was  performed  in  January 
and  February  and  nothing  special  was  noticed  during  the  current  year. 

The  following  year  the  trees  root  pruned  on  one  side  only  produced  a  fair  crop  of 
good  fruit;  those  more  severely  root  pruned  bad  very  tew  fruits,  while  those  which 
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hidmA\)wntool  prunefl  at  all  were  unfruitful  as  luiual.  One  of  the  latter  trees  was 
i«)l\inin«<\  later  and  K*'^'**  results  similar  to  the  earlier  root-pruned  trees. 
h&rasanj!  the  subject  of  fertilization  and  sterility,  the  author  ntates  that  prac- 
ticiKy »\1  Mtirtiea  of  strawlverries  in  England,  with  the  posfiible  exception  of  the 
Hsntbo'a type,  bear  botti  prtamens  an<l  pistils,  while  in  America  many  of  these  varie- 
tie irediftinctly  pistillate.  Crescent  Seedling  is  cite<l  as  a  specific  example.  This 
™iety, which  is  perfect  in  England,  is  generally  pistillate  in  the  United  States. 

ThesUmiiute  portion  of  flowers  has  generally  been  held  to  be  more  easily  injured 
than  the  pistitlate  portions,  T>ut  this  has  not  been  found  by  the  author  to  be  the  case 
with  001  principal  fruits  when  the  temperature  falls  below  the  freezing  point.  Under 
tboK  dreunstancea  the  pistil  and  stigma  are  more  quickly  injured,  though  some- 
thing depends  upon  the  sta^^  the  flower  has  reached.  But  even  with  small  unopened 
bloaMcm  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  gooeelierriea,  currants, 
iiKli<rairberries,the  pistils  have  repeatedly  l)een  found  deetroye<l  when  the  stamens 
(hcred  no  damage.  The  greatest  injury  to  stamens  appears  with  sudden  variations, 
epeciaily  from  a  low  temperature  to  a  high  one  with  abundant  moisture. 

Thv  aotbot'g observations  indiiste  that  "pollen  production  is  the  most  serious  tax 
Dpun  the  strength  of  the  tree,  and  in  eonsetjuence  in  the  ca.>»e  of  weakness  or  soil 
poverty  the  stamens  or  anthers  are  the  first  to  suffer."  This  has  been  noticed  in  the 
apples  i^tirling  Castle,  Lord  Suflield,  and  Cox  Orange  Pippin,  and  others,  besides 
aeveral  plains,  pears,  an<l  peaches.  "In  such  cases  sterility  has  been  effectually 
iBDOved  by  liberal  application  of  complete  manurial  aids;  but  where  the  defect  has 
araen  from  wme  other  cause  it  has  been  necessary  to  plant  other  varieties  with  the 
tailing  sorts  in  order  to  provide  the  requisite  pollen." 

Under  systems  of  classification  examples  are  given  of  a  numiier  of  methods  which 
We  been  adopted  by  English  writers  in  classifying  and  describing  fruits,  with  com- 
mttits  on  the  oaefulness  and  defects  of  the  different  systems. 

Plant  food  constituents  used  by  bearing  fruit  trees,  L.  L.  Van  Slykb, 
«>.  M.  Taylor,  and  W.  H.  ANnaKws  (\ev>  York  State  S(n.  But.  265,  jip.  205-22S). — 
Exjvriments  were  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  i>hosphoric  acid, 
potash,  lime,  and  magnesia  used  in  one  growing  season  by  l)earing  fruit  trees. 

From  1  to  3  standard  varieties  each  of  apple,  |jeach,  i)ear,  plum,  and  quince  were 
examin«<l.  .\ll  the  trees  were  typical  representatives  of  their  kind  and  in  the  full 
\\tfiT  of  Iwariug.  The  i)lan  of  the  work  included  the  analysis  of  the  fruit,  leaves, 
ami  new  growth  of  wo<)<l  as  represented  by  the  tips  of  branches  of  each  individual 
tree.  .\  nunil)er  of  tables  are  given  which  show  the  data  collected  in  the  case  of 
w«h  tree  a.s  regards  the  plant-food  constituents  of  the  fruit,  leaves,  and  new  wood. 

The  varieties  of  apjiles  u.>ied  in  the  exiierinient  were  liluxle  Island  Greening  and 
Baldwin;  of  peat-hes,  Chanipiim,  KIberta,  and  Hills  Chili;  of  pears,  Kietfer  and 
.\nK<iuleme;  of  plums,  (irand  Duke  and  Italian  Prune;  and  of  quinces,  Champion. 
The  fruit  on  the  differcint  trees  was  picked  wiien  rii*.  The  foliage  was  left  until  it 
fhowed  a  tendency  to  drop.  The  twigs  of  new  woo<l  were  removed  soon  afterwards. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  amount  of  plant-food  constituents  used  by 
odi  fniit  tree  of  the  different  varieties  studied: 


IHantfood  used  during  a  Miuon's  grmrth  by  a  mature  fruit  tree  in  full  bearing. 

PotMh.       Lime. 


Variety. 


I  I     Phos- 

NitroKi>n..   phoric 
I  I     arid. 


JMe- 
fwli.. 
tnt.... 

RWD . . . 


Prnmdt. 

1.47  , 
.62  I 
.25  I 
.»  I 
.19 


roim<l». 
0.39 
.W 
.W! 
.07 
.06 


J'onnd». 
1.57  , 
.60  i 
.27  I 
.32 
.24  ' 


Poututt. 
1.62 
.95 
.32 
.34 
.27 


Miw- 
nesiii. 


Pomult. 
0.66 
.29 
.09 
.11 
.08 


4a»— No. 
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It  may  be  determiDcd  from  this  table  "thatthe  relative  proportions  of  the< 
plant-food  constituents  are  approximately  the  same  for  these  different  vai 
fruit  trees.  This  means  that  under  like  conditions  of  soil  fertility  a  mixture  • 
gen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  which  would  meet  the  requirements  of  one 
would  also  meet  the  needs  of  the  other  varieties,  so  far  as  the  supply  of  thes 
food  constituents  is  concerned." 

In  some  years  fruit  trees  bear  no  fruit.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  kn 
amounts  of  food  tx>nstituentB  used  by  different  parts  of  the  tree.  The  fol 
table  ^ves  these  data: 

Amounts  of  food  coiatHuenlt  used  per  acre  by  different  parts  of  a  tree. 


Part  of  tree. 


Fmlt: 

Apple  .. 
Peach  .. 

Pear 

Plum... 
Quince  . 


Avcra^. 


Leaves: 
Apple  .. 
Peacli  .. 

Pear 

Plum... 
Quince  . 


Averaite . 

New  wood: 

Apple 

Peach  

Pear 

Plum 

Quince 


Average . 


Phos- 

Lime.       * 

Nitrogen. 

phoric 
acid. 

Potash. 

/^UIKb. 

ronnir. 

JVmnda. 

Poundt.     Pt 

ao.o 

8.5 

45.0 

3.9 

17.5 

8.6 

36.0 

2.2 

9.0 

8.2 

20.2 

2.2 

13.3 

4.7 

18.5 

4.4 

22.0 

10.0 

44.4 

3.4 

16.4 

7.0 

32.8 

3.2  1 

30.3 

4.8 

9.5 

49.7  ' 

50.4 

8.0 

82.9 

94.6  ' 

18.5 

3.0 

10.7 

30.7  1 

13.2 

2.9 

17.6 

26.8  ' 

20.4 

4.1 

9.8 

46.1 

26.6 

4.6 

16.1 

49.6  1 

1.1 

.4 

.6 

3.0 

6.6 

1.6 

S.4 

17.4 

2.2 

.8 

2.0 

5.4 

8.0 

1.0 

1.8 

10.0 

3.1 

1.2 

2.6 

16.1 

1.0  I 


I 


10.4 


The  above  table  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  35  apple,  120  peach,  120  i)ear,  ] 
plum,  and  240  quince  trees  i>er  ai're  in  each  instance.  An  acre  of  peach  trees  ui 
considerably  larf^er  quantities  of  plant  food  than  any  of  the  other  varieties  of  fri 
trees.  The  amounts  of  the  nitrogen  and  potash  required  per  acre  in  the  case  of  tl 
different  fruit  trees  are  practically  the  same,  while  the  amount  of  phosphoric  ac 
used  is  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  of  nitrogen  or  potash. 

"In  m(^t  commercial  fertilizers  used  on  fruit  trees  the  phosphoric  acid  is  presei 
in  proportions  about  4  times  the  nitrogen.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  so 
contains  more  nitrogen  relatively  than  phosphoric  acid,  which  may  or  may  not  b 
true  in  individual  cases.  The  question  may  l>e  raised  as  to  whether  quantities  o 
phosphoric  acid  are  not  frequently  applied  much  in  excess  of  the  actual  need  of  i 
season's  crops.  .  .  . 

"In  respect  to  the  amounts  of  plant  food  used  per  acre  by  the  fruit  of  the  differenl 
varieties  of  trees,  the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  in  the  differ 
ent  fruits  are  in  about  the  following  order:  Quinces  use  the  most,  and  then  follow 
apples,  peaches,  plums,  and  pears. 

"Potash  is  present  in  the  fruit  in  larger  quantities  than  is  any  other  plant-food 
constituent;  nitrogen  comes  second,  being  present  to  the  extent,  approximately,  of 
one-half  the  amount  of  potash.  Then  follow,  in  onler,  phosphoric  acid,  magnesia, 
and  lime,  all  of  these  being  present  in  much  smaller  amounts. 

"In  the  leaves,  the  plant-food  constituents  used  per  acre  are  greatest  in  the  case 
of  the  peach,  the  apple  coming  second,  and  then  quince,  pear,  and  plam. 
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"Lime  is  present  in  the  leaves  and  also  in  the  new  wood  in  much  lai^ger  quanti- 
ties than  any  other  plant-food  constituents;  nitrogen  comes  second,  followed  in  order 
by  potash,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid. 

"in  the  new  wood,  the  plant-food  constituents  use<l  per  acre  are  greatest  in  the 
case  of  the  peach  trees,  after  which  come  in  order  (juince,  plum,  pear,  and  apple." 

Tabulated  analyses  showing  amounts  of  plant-food  constituents  in  fruits, 
▼egetahles,  etc.,  L.  L.  Van  Slykb,  O.  M.  Taylor,  and  W.  H.  Andrews  (New  York 
SlaU  fia.  Bui.  g65,  pp.  gg3-2S0). — Analyses  with  reference  to  moisture  content,  nitro- 
gen, phoephoric  acid  and  potash,  which  have  been  aix-umulatiiig  at  the  station,  are 
here  brought  together  for  a  large  number  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  liiit  includes  apples,  blackberries,  cherries,  currants,  dewberries,  gooseberries, 
grapes,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  raspberries,  strawberries,  asparagus,  string 
bean;,  beets,  cabbages,  carrots,  cauliflower,  cucumbers,  eggplant,  lettuce,  mushrooms, 
muskroelons,  onions,  parsnips,  garden  peas,  pumpkins,  radishes,  rhuliarb,  salsify, 
sweet  com,  tomatoes,  tnrni|>s,  watermelons,  lialm,  dandelion,  endive,  horehound, 
bymtp,  peppermint,  pot  marjoram,  prickly  cotufrey,  rose  bushes  and  foliage,  rue, 
sage,  tansy,  tarragon,  thyme,  winter  savory,  and  wormwood. 

Observations  on  the  phenology  of  plants  at  Ames,  CnABLorreM.  King  (TVaiui. 
Iowa  Jlort.  Soc.,  39  (1904), pp.  114-lS7,pl.  1,  dffiti.  1). — Tabular  data  are  given  showing 
the  blooming  period  of  a  large  number  of  species  of  plants,  including  flowers  and  fruits, 
at  Ames  and  other  parts  of  Iowa  for  1904  and  in  some  instances  for  other  years  between 
1886  and  1904.  A  bibliography  of  a  numter  of  papers  on  the  phenology  of  plants  is 
included. 

Varieties  of  firuits  in  Thurgrau  in  the  year  1903,  F.  ScnwyzER-KsBER  (MiU. 
Thurgau.  Naturf.  GeuU.,  1904,  No.  16,  pp.  3-61). — An  account  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  orchard  fruits  now  grown  in  Thurgau,  with  a  statenient  of  the  condition  of 
orchards  in  different  sections  based  on  replies  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  sent  out  to 
growers. 

Hew  York  apples,  8.  A.  Beach  ( WeM.  N,  Y.  Hurt.  Soc.  I'roc.  1905,  pp.  44SS).— 
A  historical  account  is  given  of  early  orchartling  in  New  York  and  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Russian  varieties  and  of  the  varieties  of  fruits  that  are  now  in  the  lead  in  New 
York. 

Phases  of  orchard  management  in  Wayne  County  as  discovered  by  an 
orchard  survey,  J.  Craio  ( WeM.  N.  Y.  Jforl.  Soc.  Proc  190.'i,  pp.  r>4-64,  fifju.  6).— 
In  a  fruit  survey  which  was  made  in  Wayne  County  it  was  found  that  the  average 
yield  of  apples  for  4  years  in  orchards  where  the  trees  were  planted  30  ft.  ajiart  each 
way  was  184  bu.  to  the  acre.  When  the  distani-e  between  the  trees  ranged  from  31 
by  31  to  35  by  35  each  way  the  average  yield  was  222  bu.  per  acre  and  when  the 
distance  ranged  from  36  by  36  to  40  by  40  ft.  each  way  the  yield  averaged  229  bu. 
per  acre. 

Imperfect  drainage  was  found  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  failure,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  many  western  New  York  orchards.  The  matter  of  ownership  appeared  to  have 
an  important  bearing  on  productiveness  of  orchards.  The  average  yieltl  in  orchards 
nanaged  by  the  owners  was  210  bu.  per  acre  and  in  rented  orchards  174  bu.  t)er 
acre.  There  was  also  a  considerable  difference  in  the  yield  from  sprayed  and 
BMprayed  orchards. 

In  66  sprayed  orchards  the  average  yield  was  280  bu.  per  acre  and  the  selling 
price  12.02  per  barrel,  while  107  uusprayed  orchards  yielded  at  the  rate  of  253  bu. 
per  acre  and  sold  at  an  averaj^e  price  of  11.80  per  barrel.  These  figures  indicate  a 
difference  of  about  $14.84  per  acre  in  favor  of  spraying.  The  trees  were  sprayed 
only  once  or  twice,  rarely  three  times,  and  no  special  effort  was  made  to  make  it 
thorough  and  efficient 

The  apple  in  Oregon,  n,  E.  B.  Lake  (Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  S2,  pp.  S7,figs.  11).— 
Fitt  1  in  this  series  of  bulletins  (E.  S.  B.,  16,  p,  368)  dealt  with  the  history  of  apple 
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culture  in  Oregon,  selection  and  planting  of  the  trees,  soil,  and  location  of  the 
In  the  present  bulletin  the  subjects  discussed  are  the  varieties  of  apples  for  I; 
pollination,  cultivation,  cover  crops,  and  pruning. 

In  discussing  the  effect  of  soil  and  season  on  pollination  the  author  states 
self-fertility  of  the  Italian  prque  is  considerably  affected  by  these  facton 
years  in  western  Oregon  and  western  Washington  orchards  Ixar  full  crope  ii 
tione.  In  other  years  only  a  few  orchards  bear,  or  one  orchard  may  bear  in  a 
while  all  the  others  are  barren. 

The  relation  between  the  blooming  periods  of  different  varieties  of  apples  I 
found  to  vary  considerably  in  Oregon  in  different  seasons  and  localities.  Th' 
from  first  bloom  to  full  bloom  also  varies  in  different  seasons.  Thus,  "  in  Ifl 
aware  Red  and  Dominie  were  in  full  blossom  17  days  apart,  but  in  1897  th 
in  full  blossom  only  2  tiays  apart."  The  time  intervening  between  the  p« 
first  and  full  bloom  in  the  case  of  Fameuse  one  year  was  7  days,  another  year 
another  12  days,  another  9  days,  another  14  days,  and  another  8  days.  In  on 
ity  the  Yellow  Newtown  bloome<l  2  days  l)efore  Northern  Spy,  while  in  another ' 
Northenj  Spy  bloomed  5  days  l)efore  Yellow  Newtown.  A  table  is  given  show 
period  of  first  blossom,  full  blossom,  and  the  fall  of  blossom,  re8p«H;tiveIy,  : 
varieties  of  apples  grown  in  the  State  for  each  of  7  years. 

Hairy  vetch  appears  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  orchard  cover  crop  in  Orego 
the  discussion  of  pruning  special  attention  is  calle<1  to  the  losses  among  prun 
result  of  injudicious  pruning  at  i^ctting-out  time.  The  prunes  are  set  out  usuj 
the  late  fall  or  early  winter  and  cut  back  to  mere  stubs,  which  exposes  a  large  w 
These  wounds  should  be  painted  over  with  white  lead  in  which  has  been  dia 
a  little  sulphate  of  copjter. 

In  western  Oregon  fruit  on  low-headed  apple  trtn-s  is  often  of  indifferimt 
while  that  on  trees  of  medium  to  high  heads  is  of  fair  to  high  color.     For  this  i 
the  author  sugges'ts  that  trees  of  late  fall  and  winter  varieties  \ie  headed  or  tr 
high  in  that  section,  while  summer  or  early  fall  varieties  may  be  headed  I 
desired. 

The  presence  of  abnormEd  quantities  of  starch  in  bruised  apples,  G. 
coi.l.lER  (Cidre  rl  I'oiri;  JW-i,  Aug.;  abn.  in  Iter.  Sm:  Sri.  Ifi/g.  AlimnU.,  1  (1904) 
6,  pp.  57S,  i>7U). — While  ri|>e  apples  contain  little  if  any  starch,  bniised  apples 
found  to  contain  large  amounts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bniise.     This  injures 
value  for  cider  making,  as  the  starch  is  not  converted  into  sugar. 

Experiments  in  ^rdling  fruit  trees,  J.  K.  M.^v  (Prncl.  Fruit  (Iroirer,  11  (/< 
-Vo.  195,  p.  11), — The  author  ringe<l  a  numlier  of  8-year-old  apple  trees  which 
not  liorne  fruit.  The  following  seasons  lK)th  ringed  and  unringed  trees  bloo 
full.  Soon,  however,  the  bli>8.«onis  on  the  ungirdltnl  trees  showed  signs  of  bias 
and  within  a  few  weeks  there  were  scarcely  any  apples  <m  them,  "while  on  the  gin 
trees  the  blooms  stayed  and  set  large  quantities  of  fruit,  which  hung  on  well 
colored  very  much  more  than  on  the  other  trees." 

In  one  instance  a  girdled  York  tree  produced  9.5  hu.  of  fruit,  while  an  iingird 
tree  alongside  protlutwl  but  1  bu.  Attention  is  (■alle<i  to  the  necessdty  of  carefi 
ol)serving  the  trees  after  they  have  been  girdled  to  see  that  the  wouod  is  heal 
over  properly. 

The  olive  tree;  its  geographical  distribution  and  historical  and  agric 
tural  importance,  T.  Fischer  {Mitt.  Jnntiu  Perthe»'  (leogr.  AdM.,  Erganzangth,  I 
pp.  87,  map  1). — There  are  2  main  divisions  of  this  pamphlet.  One  deals  with  f 
history  of  the  olive,  its  Iwtany,  cultural  requirements,  diseases,  varieties,  oil  p) 
duction,  etc.,  and  the  other  with  the  culture  of  olives  in  the  different  countries 
the  world,  esjiecially  those  districts  bordering  on  the  Me<literrane8n  Sea, 

The  book  of  topiary,  C.  H.  Curtis  and  W.  (iibhon  ( Ijondon  and  Xne  York:  Jm 
Jjane,  1904,  pp-  VIII -t  SO,  pU.  34). — The  history  is  given  of  this  method  of  tninii 
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plub,  rith  directions  for  fhe  management  of  topiary  gardens  and  the  training  of 
yoniig  «nd  old  trees  in  this  work.  This  is  the  eighteenth  volume  in  the  series  of 
luadbooka  of  practical  gardening,  edited  by  H.  Roterta. 

The  eSecti  produced  'by  gxafting  or  budding  various  kinds  of  firuit  trees  on 
diffemit  kinds  of  stocks,  R.  P.  .Speer  {Tram.  Iowa  Hort.  ,Soc.,  39  {1904),  pp. 
f^fa),— During  the  perio*!  from  186(i  to  1897  the  author  conducted  a  nursery  and 
mide extrnded  ofaeervations  on  the  interrelation  of  stock  and  scion  with  a  number 
of  diSmnt  kinds  of  fruit,  {particularly  apples.  Some  of  these  observations  are 
iKordtd. 

A  'wonder-\rorker  of  science.  An  authoritative  account  of  Iiuther  Bur- 
bank'i  umque  -worlc  in  creating  new  forms  of  plant  life,  W.  S.  Harwooo  ( Cetit. 
Mag.,e9 {19(H),  X<>t.  5,  pp.  G56-G7i;  6,  pp.  831-8.i7,  fig».  ^).— Descriptions  are  given 
of  the  man;  new  forme  of  fruits,  flowers,  nuts,  and  other  economic  plants  created  or 
impiDTed  by  Mr.  Burbank,  with  an  account  of  his  methods  of  work.  A  fuller 
aaoont  of  the  spinelese  caetUH  and  its  fruits  is  given  than  has  appeare<l  heretofore. 

Breeding  grapes  to  produce  the  highest  types,  T.  V.  Mdnhon  {Xebr.  Fiirmer, 
S7  (JS05),  So.  IS,  p.  315). — A  paper  read  by  the  author  before  the  American  Breed- 
ers' Association,  February  1,  1905. 

The  grape  and  its  development,  J.  C.  Bl.mr  {Dram.  lU.  Hort.  flor.,  n.  ser.,  38 
il!<04),  pp.  4ii-4g7). — A  paper  on  this  subject  in  which  the  manufacture  of  unfer- 
mented  grape  juice  and  the  food  value  of  the  grape  are  discussed  in  addition  to 
cultural  methods. 

The  assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  grapes,  E.  Zacharewicz  {Prog.  Agr. 
*tril.{Ed.rK>l),  -25  {1904),  A'o.  43,  pp.  ^9-^6^).— Experiments  were  made  to  deter- 
mine what  influence  the  use  of  superphosphates  would  have  on  the  pho8phori(!  acid 
omtent  of  the  fruit  and  wine. 

Physical  and  chemical  analyses  are  given  of  the  soils  on  which  the  experiments 

were  carried  out  and  the  usual  experimental  details  recorded.  The  aniotmt  of  super- 
phosphate used  on  the  different  plats  varied  from  none  on  the  control  plat  to  45,  90, 
and  13.5  kg.,  re8pe«;tively,  on  the  other  3  plats.  The  analyses  of  wines  made  from 
the  grapes  grown  on  the  different  plats  showed  that  there  was  10  times  as  much 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  wine  from  the  plat  which  had  been  fertilized  with  135  kg.  of 
saperphiisphate  as  from  the  control  plat. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  phosphoric  acid  may  be  accumulate<l  in  part  in  fruit 
ami  contribute  its  beneficial  influence  to  the  wine  made  from  it. 

Planting-table  for  flowers,  L.  Barron  {(iard.  Mag.  [New  York],  1  {1906),  No. 
9,  pp.  117,  118). — Brief  suggestions  are  given  on  the  making  of  flower  beds,  planting 
and  sowing  of  flowers,  as  well  as  a  table  sho^-ing  when  and  how  to  sow  47  different 
kinalii  of  flowering  plants,  period  of  flowering  of  the  plants,  and  color  of  the  flowers, 
with  notes  on  soil,  water,  transplanting,  etc. 

On  the  hybridization  of  the  genus  Bosa,  M.  Viviand-Morel  {Jour.  Roy.  Hort. 

•'*'-  [//mdon],  S9  [1904),  -Vo-  IS,  pp.  38-4*').— A  brief  treatise  on  this  subject  con- 

«derwi  lai^gely  from  an  historical  standpoint. 
Pansy  culture,  W.  Toole  (7V«7j».  Til.  Hort.  Soc.,  n.  ser.,  38  {1904),  pp.  130-1S5, 

1^-  /).— The  author  describes  his  methods  of  commercial  outdoor  pansy  growing  in 

Wiaconsin. 

FOEESTEY. 

A  primer  of  forestry.  II,  Practical  forestry,  O.  PiNonoT  (  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
*■«••  Foratry  Bui.  H,  pt-  «,  PP-  S8,  pis.  18,fig».  47).— Part  1  of  this  primer  (E.  S.  R., 
11.  p.  Sijo)  dealt  with  the  units  which  compose  the  forest  and  the  character  of  the 
'orwt  as  a  whole. 

The  present  part  deals  with  the  practice  of  forestry,  with  the  practical  work  in  the 
Woods  in  perpetuating  forests  and   in  luml>ering,  with  the  relation   of  forests  to 
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weather  and  atreams,  and  gives  a  short  account  of  the  historical  developmen 
estry  and  of  present  forestry  practices  in  foreign  countries  and  in  the  Uiiite<1 

Forestry  experiments,  F.  \V.  Rang  {Xnn  Jfampuhire  /iln.  Bit  I.  1 19,  pjt 
figs.  8). — A  discussion  is  given  of  the  prevalenc*  and  vahie  of  native  pine  se* 
witli  an  account  of  experiments  in  the  digging,  packing,  and  transplanting'  < 
seo<1ling8  and  a  comparative  statement  of  the  cost  in  reforesting  with  %vil(i  ne 
and  nursery-purchased  stoclc.  Two  earlier  bulletins  along  similar  lines  hav< 
published  by  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  14,  p.  873;  16,  p.  5fi). 

In  most  sections  of  New  England  where  the  white  pine  {Pinus  strobus)  is 
young  natural  seedlings  in  large  numbers  occur.  The  author  urges  the  use  of 
in  reforesting.  The  cost  of  digging  and  packing  2-year-old  seedlings  when  n 
ately  thick  is  placed  at  75  cts.  per  1,000,  and  is  based  on  actual  experiiner 
students  at  the  station.  One  man  can  pack  for  shipment  20,000  of  these  seedlii 
half  a  day.  The  Boston  market  bushel  box  has  been  found  a  very  satisfactory 
age  for  shipment.  One  man  under  favorable  conditions  can  transplant  abou 
seedlings  per  hour. 

The  cost  of  setting  the  plants  8  by  8  ft.  is  placed  at  about  50  ct«.  per  acre.  J 
5  by  5  ft.  the  expense  would  be  about  11.50  per  acre.  The  total  expense  of  dij 
and  transplanting  wild  seedlings  amounts  to  approximately  $1.50  per  1,000.  I 
spring  is  considered  the  best  time  for  transplanting  pine  seedlings.  Seedling! 
less  than  2  nor  more  than  4  years  old  are  recommended. 

If  a  nursery  stock  is  used  for  reforesting  the  expense  will  be  considerably  increa 
In  the  station  work  the  cost  was  $3  per  1,000  and  100,000  were  uswl  to  cover  an  i 
of  43  acres.  The  cost  for  packing  was  $20,  and  the  expense  of  planting  in  tlie  nun 
row  and  then  transplanting,  use  of  land,  culture,  etc.,  amounted  to  $280.  The  fc 
cost,  therefore,  averaged  about  $14  per  acre,  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
cost  when  native  seedlings  were  transplanted  from  the  forest. 

The  shade  trees  of  Denver,  W.  Paddock  and  B.  O.  Longybak  ( Colorado  i 
Bui.  96,  pp.  14,  pi*.  13). — Directions  are  given  for  the  culture  of  shade  trees  in  C< 
rado  with  descriptions  of  about  60  kinds  of  trees  which  are  foreign  to  the  State,  I 
which  are  known  to  be  growing  in  Denver. 

The  principal  shade  trues  of  Colorado  are  the  cottonwrnnl  and  box  elder.  Th« 
trees  are  popular  because  they  are  suct«ssfully  grown  under  conditions  of  jjarti 
neglect.  It  is  telieved,  however,  that  many  other  desirable  varieties  (fan  \te  succe) 
fully  grown  if  proper  attention  is  given  to  details  of  planting  and  caring  for  the  tree 
Owing  to  the  drying  winds  of  winter  it  is  lH^lieve<l  that  the  best  time  for  plantir 
trees  in  Colorado  is  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  and  plants,  G.  McOarthv  {Hul.  \.  C.  Dep 
Agr.,  S6  {1906),  No.  1,  >Snp.,  pp.  SS-SC). — A  list  is  given  of  deciduous  flowerin 
shnibs  desirable  for  planting  in  the  upland  region  of  North  Carolina. 

The  planted  groves  of  Iowa,  H.  P.  Bakek  (/Voc.  Iowa  Park  and  Forestri/  Assor. 
4  (1904),  pp.  SG-45). — Suggesti<ma  are  given  for  the  planting  of  different  species  o 
trees  in  Iowa  and  an  account  of  different  groves  which  have  l)een  planted  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  different  sei-tions  of  the  State. 

Groves  of  Norway  spruce  at  Conroy,  Iowa,  have  made  an  average  growth  of  1  ft 
9  in.  per  year  for  the  last  15  years.  Two  areas  at  Conroy  were  measureil  and  the 
number  of  posts  and  poles  a.«certaine<l.  One  area  was  estimated  to  have  a  value  of 
$145.62  per  acre  and  the  other  $144.04  \)vr  acre,  giving  an  average  annual  gain  since 
the  groves  have  been  planted  of  $8.04.  With  corn  at  20  cts.  per  bushel  the  average 
annual  gain  per  acre  is  $7. 

What  the  colleg'e  has  done  for  park  and  forestry  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  L.  II.  Pammki.  (Proe.  loira  Park  and  Foreidry  Assoc,  4  {1904),  pp.  51-70).— 
An  account  is  given  of  the  different  plantings  of  trees  that  have  l)ecn  made  under 
the  direction  of  college  authorities  at  Ames  during  the  i>ast  30  years.    X  list  is  given 
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of  the  trees  on  the  campns  with  dates  when  planted,  character  of  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil in  which  they  are  growing,  circumference  of  the  trees  in  inches,  height,  and 
general  remark.'  on  the  character  and  the  culture  given. 

Our  mountain  chaparral,  G.  Robkrtson  {Pacific  Rural  Prett,  69  {190/)),  No.  gl, 
pp.  Si4,  •JJ-5).— An  acconnt  of  the  chaparral  belts  of  San  Bernardino,  with  descrip- 
tion: of  the  principal  specien  of  shrubs  growing  in  each  of  these  belts,  and  practical 
!<aggeilion.<  regarding  the  preservation  of  chaparral  belts. 

Layering  rubber  trees,  H.  N.  Ridley  {A^r.  Bui.  Straits  and  Fed.  Malay  States,  S 
(laoi).  So.  11,  pp.  441,  44S,  ph.  S). — An  illustration  is  given  of  a  number  of  rubber 
trees  that  have  grown  from  the  trunks  of  trees  blown  down  in  a  storm. 

It  i«  remmmended  that  trees  that  are  blown  down  in  storms  be  laid  prostrate  on 
the  earth  and  banked  up  along  the  fallen  trunk  about  halfway  and  the  top  of  the 
tree  mt  off.  Shoots  spring  up  along  the  tree  in  abundance,  but  should  be  thinned 
oot  cntil  only  abont  8  are  left. 

Trolittle-kown  caoutchouc-producing  llanes,  £.  de  Wildeman  ( Compt.  Rend, 
.tend.  Sci.  [Pan>],  140  {1905),  No.  8,  pp.  57.5-5/7).— The  author  states  that  for  a  long 
time  it  was  giippoee<l  that  the  caoutchouc  exported  in  large  quantity  from  tropical 
Afrira  wasobtsuned  from  a  single  liane,  Landolphia  florida.  Recent  researches,  how- 
ever, have  shown  that  caoutchouc  from  L.  florida  is  not  exported  by  the  natives  for 
thiit  parpoee. 

The  caoutchonc  is  mostly  derived  from  two  other  species,  Baitsea  gracUlima  and 
Ftriploai  niyrescens.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  more  important  of  the  two.  Caout- 
chooc  from  Periplotra  is  black  and  of  good  quality.  This  liane  is  not  very  large. 
The  rtem  is  about  as  thick  as  the  thumb  and  covered  with  a  scaly  bark.  It  pro- 
do«s  !!eeds  abundantly  whose  gemiination  is  not  injurecl  by  the  voyage  from  Africa 
to  Beldam.  The  plant  is  also  easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  Sprouts  from  the 
not»  may  l>e  exploitect  commercially  after  2  years'  growth. 

DISEASES  OE  FLAITTS. 

Beportof  the  plant  pathologist,  E.  MxitCRAL  {Bui.  Agr.  [Brusfteh],  SI  {1905), 
•V".  /,  pp.  7S-80). — During  the  season  covered  by  this  report  the  author  investi- 
iBted  about  150  different  plant  diseases,  a  list  of  which  is  given.  Notes  are  also 
pven  on  a  number  of  the  more  characteristic  diseases  and  suggestions  presented  for 
liwir  prevention. 

Beport  of  the  consulting  botanist,  W.  Carrpthers  {Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc. 
E»gland,  65  (1904),  PP-  2S8-Sii9,  figf.  2). — A  report  is  given  of  the  investigations 
arried  on  by  the  consulting  botanist  for  the  year  1904.  During  this  time  a  con- 
wlerable  nmnber  of  samples  of  grass  and  clover  seed  were  examined,  and  species  of 
phnt*  as  well  as  diseases  of  the  same  were  determined. 

In  connection  with  the  diseases  of  plants  investigated,  notes  are  given  on  the 
"noomic  habits  of  a  number  of  fungi,  none  of  which  appears  to  be  entirely  new. 

Concerning'  the  root  rot  of  cotton,  V.  Mosseri  {Sur  un  pourridii  du  cotonnier. 
^an:  Impremerie  Nalionale,  1904,  pp.  SS,  ph.  S). — A  description  is  given  of  the  root 
Wef  cotton  which  has  been  attributed  to  Ozonium  aurieomum.  The  author  believes 
lt>*t  U)e  disease  in  Egypt  is  different  from  that  in  the  United  States;  at  least  it  is  not 
l»lieved  by  him  to  be  due  to  the  above-nametl  fungus  as  observed  in  Europe  and 
>bich  is  believed  by  many  authors  to  be  an  incomplete  form  of  some  hymenomycete. 
Various  methods  of  treatment  are  suggested,  and  among  those  considered  most 
pwniising,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  securing  of  immunity  by  selection  of 
i'luti.  This  is  applied  particularly  in  the  case  of  cotton  and  banana,  both  of  which 
Wroliject  to  the  disease. 

bmediaeases  of  the  potato,  G.  Masses  {.Tour.  Roy.  Ilorl.  Soc.  [TMndon'\,S9  {1904), 
iV  i-i,  pp.  is»-l4S,  Jig*.  S). — Brief  descriptive  notes  are  given  of  the  potato  rot 
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{PhytopWiora infe$tan») ,  winter  rot  (Nertria  solani),  l)lack  wab  ( CEdomycen  leproiden), 
bacterial  disease  (Baciliiui  mhnaceiirum) ,  and  ]x>tato  ncab  (Sorogjiorium  urtibUs). 
The  effect  of  theoe  different  funp;i  on  the  liost  ]>lant8  is  de8rril)e<l,  and  so  far  as  known 
the  methods  of  distribution,  infection,  and  means  of  control  are  given. 

Potato  spraying  experiments  in  1904,  F.  C.  Stewart,  H.  J.  Eustace,  and 
F.  A.  SiRRiNE  {Xeir  York  State  Sla.  Hid.  S<:4,  pp.  9.'>-S0i,  pin.  16,  map  1). — In  continua- 
tion of  the  10-year  spraying  exi)eriments  for  the  control  of  potato  diseases  (E.  S.  R., 
14,  p.  875;  15,  p.  781),  a  rejMJrt  is  given  of  the  operations  carrie<l  on  by  the  station 
during  1904. 

The  bulletin  gives  the  details  of  58  experiments  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  in 
which  increasetl  yields  of  potatoes  due  to  spraying  are  reportetl.  At  Geneva  5  spray- 
ings increased  the  yield  by  2.3.3  bu.  per  acre,  while  .3  sprayings  gave  an  increase  of 
191  bu.  At  Kiverhead  the  gain  due  to  6  sprayings  was  96}  bu.  and  to  .3  sprayings 
56}  bu.  per  acre.    At  this  place  the  flea  l>eetle  was  the  principal  enemy. 

In  the  experiment*  tarried  on  by  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  gaiiiH  of 
62}  bu.  per  acre  are  reported  in  one  series  including  180  acres.  This  gain  wan  made 
at  an  average  cost  of  $4.98  per  acre,  and  the  net  profit,  based  on  the  market  pri(«  of 
potatoes  at  digging  time,  was  $24.86  per  acre.  In  another  series  of  ex]>eriinent8 
carried  on  with  41  farmers  throughout  the  State,  including  363}  acres,  the  average 
gain  due  to  spraying  was  58}  bu.  i)er  acre,  the  net  jtrolit  re<-eived  being  $22.01  per  acre. 

Different  fungicides  were  tested  in  these  exi)eriment8,  soluble  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  80<1a  Bordeaux  being  compare<l  with  Bonleaux  mixture  made  with  lime  after 
the  usual  formula.  The  results  obtainc<l  were  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  lime  Bor- 
deaux, as  previously  descril)e<l.  It  is  l)elieved  that  the  efficiency  of  the  soluble 
Bordeaux  mixture  may  have  Injen  reduced  by  the  use  of  too  dilute  a  solution. 

The  authors  state  that  Ihe  practice  of  spraying  {>otatoes  for  the  contrt)!  of  blight  is 
on  the  increase  in  Now  York,  ami  many  growers  are  preparing  to  spray  who  have 
hitherto  disregarded  this  precaution.  For  1905  the  regular  experiments  will  be 
continued  at  (leneva  and  Kiverhead,  and  efforts  made  to  extend  the  work  through 
volunteer  cooperative  invt'stigations. 

Profits  from  spraying  potatoes,  F.  11.  Hall  et  al.  (Netit  York  State  Sta.  Bui. 
g(!4,  jtopular  ed.,  pp.  t(l,fi<jf.  S). — This  is  a  ix>]>ular  summary  of  the  above  bulletin. 

Notes  on  Cobb's  disease  of  sugar  cane,  K.  F.  Smith  {Centhl.  Bali.  [Wc.],  .?. 
Alil.,  IS  (1904),  A'o.  •J^-.i.'!,  pp.  r-'-Q-r.-fS).— The  author  gives  the  results  of  a  study  of 
a  disease  of  sugar  cane  which  wjus  lirst  n-cognized  in  Australia  by  N.  A.  Cobb  (K.  .S. 
R.,  7,  p.  513).  The  disi'itfe  is  at'companied  by  a  copious  exudation  of  gum,  and  on 
this  account  is  sometinies  t»lled  the  gum  disciise  of  sugar  cane. 

The  author  investigatetl  the  cause  an<l  Iwhavior  of  the  disease,  concluding  that  it 
is  of  bacterial  origin  and  due  to  the  organism  previously  described  but  which  by  the 
present  system  of  nomenclature  Ijeconies  I'ufmhnnoiiaii  raitadarum.  The  organism 
was  separated  and  grown  in  various  nie<lia,  after  which  successful  inoculation  experi- 
ments were  carried  on. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  resemblant*  between  this  disease  and  its  cause  and  that 
which  is'known  as  the  sereh  disea.se  of  sugar  cane  in  .Java. 

A  bacterial  wilt  disease  of  tobacco,  Y.  I'veoa  (Centfjt.  Bakt.  [etc.],  B.  Abt.,  1,1 
(1904),  Ao.  9-11,  pp.  S.27 -S ..".),  fig». .?).— A  bacterial  disease  of  totxacco  is  described 
which  has  been  under  ol>servati<>n  at  the  experiment  station  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  and 
which  is  attributed  to  attat-ks  of  BarilUi*  jiicotianw.  The  disease  is  said  to  cause 
much  injury,  especially  when  the  transplanting  is  ma<le  late  in  the  season. 

Prolonged  moist  weather  followed  by  a  high  temjHirature  favors  the  development 
of  the  disease,  which  is  characterized  by  a  wilting  and  yellowing  of  the  lower  leaves, 
followed  by  a  blackening  of  the  stem  and  leaves  and  finally  of  the  roots.  The 
natural  infection  8<>ems  to  take  place  through  the  roots,  but  the  author  telievee  that 
it  may  also  occur  through  wounds  caused  by  topping  or  suckering  of  the  plants. 
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The  b«cteria  have  been  isolated  and  rultivated  on  a  number  of  media,  their  char- 
acteristics being  described.  It  is  believed  hy  tlie  author  that  this  disease  is  thesarae 
as  that  reported  under  the  name  of  tlie  Granville  wilt  in  North  Carolina  (E.  S.  R., 
15.  p.  6*4). 

In  a  postsmpt  the  author  states  that  experiments  have  shown  the  possibility  of 
communicating  the  disease  through  the  stomata,  the  characteristic  blai'kening  being 
observed  in  S  days  on  plants  whose  leaves  were  sprayed  with  a  solution  containing 
the  bacteria. 

ASderotinia  disease  of  tobacco,  C.  A.  J.  A.  Oi'DBmans  and  C.  J.  Koninc  (A'. 
Atad.  WfifjuK-h.  Amsterdam,  Prof.  Seel.  Sri.,  6  (1903),  j^.  1,  pp.  4S-5S,  85,  Sd,  pU.  Z).— 
A  report  iii  given  on  a  disease  of  tobacco  not«<l  as  occurring  injuriously  in  the  tobacco 
fields  of  Holland. 

A  study  of  the  disease  showed  that  it  was  due  to  a  hitherto  unknown  fungus,  to 
which  the  name  Sclfrotinia  nirotian.v  is  given.  It  is  said  that  the  common  practice 
in  growing  tobacco  is  to  divide  the  Aelds  into  small  areas  by  means  of  hedges  of  scar- 
let runner  and  other  beans,  the  object  being  to  protect  the  tobacco  plants  against 
wind  by  the  high,  dense  growth  of  the  beans.  An  examination  showed  that  the 
disease  was  most  prevalent  near  these  hedges,  and  to  the  dampness  and  shading  of 
the  hedges  are  attributed  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  fungus. 
Plants  affecte<]  by  the  fungus  show  limp,  slippery  leaves  and  discolored  stems.  If 
leaves  of  this  character  are  <'arried  to  the  curing  shed,  the  fungus  quickly  spreads 
through  the  entire  curing  house.  The  authors  separatcil  the  fungus  and  give  its 
technical  description,  and  as  means  for  preventing  its  attack  suggest  that  the  use  of 
the  bean  hedges  should  be  abandoned  and  wherever  the  diseased  leaves  and  stems 
are  observed  they  should  be  removed  and  burned.  When  putting  the  tobacco  leaves 
in  the  drying  sheds  they  should  be  well  separated  and  all  suspected  lt>aves  should 
be  dtstroyed. 

The  study  of  the  diseases  of  some  truck  crops  in  Delaware,  C.  O.  Smith  ( Dda- 
vart  iSto.  Bui.  70,  pp.  16,  ph.  a,  fiij».  li). — The  a\ithor  describes  the  leaf  sjwt  of  cucur- 
bits caused  by  Sphxrella  cUruUiva,  a  leaf  spot  of  eggplant  due  to  Ancochyta  hjco}>ergici, 
and  a  leaf  spot  of  beans  and  cowpeas  which  is  attril)ute<l  to  the  fungus  Phyllosticla 
phoKolina. 

The  leaf  spot  of  cucurbits  was  abundant  during  the  autumn  of  1903,  the  author 
finding  it  quite  common  on  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  squashes  and  pumpkins  and  to  a 
limited  extent  on  the  leaves  of  cucumbers  and  cantalout)e8.  The  fungus  is  of  special 
interest  on  account  of  its  resemblant-e  to  a  disease  n'porteil  as  destructive  to  water- 
melons in  Delaware  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  787).  The  author  descriljes  the  gross  and  micro- 
ecopie  characteristics  of  the  fungus,  and  gives  the  results  of  artificial  cultures  and 
inoculation  experiments.  He  describes  the  different  stages  of  the  fungus,  which  in 
the  perfect  stage  is  designated  as  Spliierella  cucurbitarearum,  although  the  name 
adopted  in  the  text  of  the  bulletin  is  S.  cilrtMina.  This  last  combination  would  lie 
displaced  if  strict  attention  to  priority  should  be  paid. 

The  leaf  spot  of  eggplants  is  due  to  the  fungus  Ascochyla  lycopermci,  the  different 
ibgea  of  which  are  described.  The  possible  relationship  between  this  fungus  and 
ffcyUo^'Ca  hortorum  is  pointed  out,  and  the  writer  believes  them  to  l)e  i<lentical. 
Inocnktion  experiments  have  shown  that  this  fungus  successfully  attacks  the  egg- 
plant, tomato,  horse  nettle,  aod  jimson  weed.  A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  St^ptoria 
attacking  the  fruit  of  the  eggplant,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  possibly  an  immature 
form  of  the  Septoria  occurring  on  tomatoes. 

The  leaf  spot  of  beans  and  cowpeas  cause*!  by  Phyllostictaphaseolina  is  described  at 
some  length.  This  trouble  was  first  observed  on  Lima  beans,  but  it  has  since  l)een 
foond  on  other  varieties  of  beans  and  also  on  cowpeas,  being  parti(;ularly  ilestructive 
to  Lima  beans  and  cowpeas  wherever  these  plants  are  grown  in  Delaware.    The 
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fungus  is  describe^I  at  Home  length.     By  inoculation  experiments  it  was  found  possi- 
ble to  transfer  the  organism  from  one  variety  of  beans  or  cowpeas  to  another. 

No  work  is  being  carried  on  for  the  control  of  these  diseaspH  by  spraying,  but 
the  author  believes  that  Bordeaux  mixture  properly  applied  would  give  beneficial 
results.  An  additional  suggestion  is^pffered  that  all  diseased  vines  be  collecte<l  and 
burned  at  the  end  of  the  season,  so  as  to  remove  danger  of  infection  as  much  as 
possible. 

Asporagrus  ruat  in  California,  R.  E.  Smith  ( California  fita.  Bui.  16S,  pp.  1-7, 
18-99,  figt.  SS). — ^This  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  continued  investigations  on  the 
asparagus  ru^t  (K.  S.  R.,  16,  pp.  66, 986). 

The  previous  results  have  shown  that  by  careful  attention  to  cultural  methods  and 
the  relation  of  moisture  to  the  development  of  the  fungus  the  disease  could  be  con- 
trolled to  a  considerable  extent.  Continued  studies  have  shown  that  the  rust  can  be 
almost  completely  controlled  in  California  through  careful  attention  to  cultural 
methods  and  the  use  of  treatments  which  are  described  at  considerable  length. 

In  1904  an  extended  series  of  experiments  was  inaugurated  to  test  the  efficiency 
of  sulphur,  both  as  a  liquid  spray  and  as  dry  powder,  for  the  control  of  the  fungus 
causing  the  rust.  Theseexperimentsaredescribedatlength.  Summarizingthereanlts 
the  author  states  that  sulphur  either  in  dry  or  liquid  form,  acting  largely  by  its  gas- 
eous fumes,  is  a  satisfactory  rust  preventive  when  properly  applied.  It  is  shown 
that  this  treatment  can  be  applied  economically  and  practically  in  any  of  the  dis- 
tricts covered  by  the  investigations. 

The  use  of  contact  sprays  failed  to  give  good  results,  but  of  those  used  resin  Bor- 
deaux was  best  and  soap  Bordeaux  nearly  as  good.  In  general  no  spraying  method 
should  be  resorted  to  until  rust  control  by  cultural  means  has  lieen  carried  as  far  as 
possible,  and  it  is  probable  that  without  reasonable  attention  to  cultural  methods 
the  best  of  spraying  will  prove  a  failure. 

The  methods  for  the  application  of  dry  sulphur,  time  of  treatment,  amount  of  sul- 
phur required,  and  the  relative  efficiency  of  different. kinds  of  sulphur  are  discussed 
at  some  length,  the  cost  of  material  and  application  being  estimated  at  from  $.5  to  f6 
per  acre  for  2  applications  during  the  season.  Where  the  sulphur  spray  is  used 
it  is  said  to  have  some  advantages  and  be  more  efficient,  a  single  application  being 
considered  the  most  effective  single  treatment  for  the  rust. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  rust  parasites  and  on  some  of  the  insects  affecting  the 
asparagus  plant. 

Black  rot  of  cabbage,  W.  Brenner  ( CentU.  Bakl.  [e/c],  i.  AU.,  IS  (1904),  No.  es- 
S4,  pp.  7^5-735,  figs.  G). — The  anthor  has  investigated  the  black  rot  of  cabbage  and 
allied  plants,  and  in  the  main  agrees  with  Smith  and  Harding  regarding  the  occur- 
rence in  Europe  of  this  disease,  its  cause,  and  methods  of  infection  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p. 
847;  12,  p.  654). 

The  organism  Pteu<lomonas  campeslrii  was  isolated  and  studied  in  various  media. 
Inciculation  experiments  produced  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  disease  in 
from  14  to  21  days.  The  relation  of  insects  to  infection  was  studied,  and  the  author 
concludes  that  infection  can  take  place  only  through  wounds  or  through  the  water 
pores  along  the  margins  of  the  leaves. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  cauliflower  and  allied  plants,  F.  C.  Harrison  ( Centbl. 
Bakl.  [ric],  g.  Abt.,  IS  (1904),  Not.  IS,  pp.  46-51;  5-7,  pp.  18.^-198,  p(s.  6').— This  is 
practically  a  reprintof  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm  Bulletin 
137  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  480). 

Notes  on  a  disease  of  cucumbers,  P.  Maze  and  H.  T.  GL'ssow  (Joxir.  Roy.  Agr. 
Hoc.  England,  66  (1904),  pp.  ^0-27?). — A  description  is  given  of  an  apparently  un- 
dcscribed  disease  of  young  cucumbers,  which  covered  the  fruit  with  a  thick  dark 
olive-green  mass  of  hyphse.    In  the  specimens  observed  by  the  authors  the  portion 
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of  the  fruit  next  the  stalk  was  little  injure*!,  while  the  distal  portions  were  fn«atly 
reduced  in  aw  aod  killed  by  the  paraoite.     The  leaves  showed  no  trace  of  disease. 

An  examination  of  the  fungus  on  the  part  of  the  second  author  has  led  him  to  the 
oonclusoo  that  it  i^  an  entirely  undescribed  one,  and  he  proposes  for  it  the  name 
Coryaeipura  maai  n.  g.  and  n.  sp. 

From  the  nature  of  the  disease  the  authors  recommend  the  use  of  a  dilute  solution 
of  tofftT  siiphate  or  other  fungicide,  and  also  the  collection  and  burning  of  all 
d<^brie  aboot  the  places  of  <-ultivation. 

Apple  acsb  and  cedar  rust,  R.  A.  Embbson  (Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  88,  pp.  31,  figt. 
9).— This  balletln  while  describing  apple  scab  and  cedar  rust  is  intended  principally 
to  recnnl  observations  showing  the  results  of  tests  of  spraying  as  a  means  for  pre- 
Tentinir  these  diseases.  Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  the  appearance  of  the  two 
diseases,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  varying  susceptibility  of  different  varieties  of 
apples  to  both  these  diseases. 

Spnrliig  tests  were  carried  on  with  6  varieties  for  the  prevention  of  the  apple 
Ksbaod  the  rust,  the  fungicide  used  being  a  4:4:50  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 
The  result?  obtained  showed  that  spraying  reduced  the  proportion  of  rusted  leaves, 
and  the  effect  as  shown  on  the  yield  of  fruit  indicates  that  the  spraying  was  very 
beoeficial  in  reducing  the  amount  of  scab.  The  rust  was  held  in  check  even  on  the 
varieties  that  are  ordinarily  badly  rusted. 

The  first  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  made  when  the  so-called 
apples  on  cedar  trees  are  becoming  gelatinous  and  orange  colored,  followed  by 
>Qch  applications  as  are  needed,  usually  a  second  spraying  after  an  interval  of  10 
daw  or  2  weeks.  In  addition  to  spraying  the  apple  trees  the  removal  of  the  cedar 
tneg  for  a  considerable  distance  about  orchards  or,  where  this  is  impossible,  the  cut- 
tiDgoDt  and  destruction  of  the  cedar  apples  is  recomniende<l. 

In  experiments  for  the  control  of  apple  scab  the  2  sprayings  recommended  for 
this  parpoee  practically  coincide  in  time  with  those  suggested  for  the  control  of  the 
iwL  Some  slight  difference  is  noted  in  the  efficiency  of  later  applications  for  the 
pi^vention  of  the  scab. 

Apple  and  pear  scab,  M.  C.  Cooke  {Jour.  Roy.  Ifort.  Soc.  [Londoii],  29  {1904), 
So.  IS,  pp.  91,  9g). — Notes  are  given  on  the  apple  and  pear  scab  {Pwricladiwii  den- 
iritieunt  and  F.  pirinum),  the  habit,  external  appearance,  life  history,  development, 
and  remedies  for  which  are  practically  the  same,  the  only  difference  being  those  of 
»  microscopical  character. 

The  author  describes  the  effect  on  the  host  plant,  and  gives  some  estimates  as  to 
the  injury  caused  by  the  fungi,  after  which  an  account  is  given  of  the  metho<ls  by 
which  the  fungus  is  carried  over  winter,  and  the  discovery  of  the  perfectetl  form 
( I'mftiria  itucquaiis)  is  noted.  For  the  prevention  of  injury  by  the  fungi  the  author 
Jwommends  thorough  spraying  of  the  trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  modified  eau 
<«le!te. 

The  brown  or  bitter  pittinjr  of  apples,  O.  Quimn  {Jour.  Affr.  and  Indus.  So. 
■trt., «  (7905),  No.  6,  pp.  SOSSOg). — Attention  is  called  to  what  is  apparently  a 
pli.niological  disorder  of  apples,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  brown  or  bitter 
Fining. 

This  disease  has  been  known  in  southern  Australia  for  at  least  20  years,  and  is 
■^^nuteriMd  by  the  appearance  at  first  of  small,  dark-green,  depressed  areas  on  the 
sUn  of  the  apple,  t)eneath  which  the  pulp  cells  become  dull  brown,  dry,  of  a  spongy 
Mture,  and  dead  for  several  layers  ol  cells  in  depth.  The  most  noticeable  develop- 
o>«iit  of  this  pitting  seems  to  follow  the  formation  of  sugar  as  the  apple  approaches 
ripeness. 

A  careful  examination  of  diseased  specimens  iaile<I  to  show  any  fungus  or  other 
"■Suuied  cause  for  the  disease.     Marked  differences  arc  reported  for  different  varie- 
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ties  of  api>le8.  Based  upon  the  olieervations  of  the  author  and  others,  it  u  believed 
that  the  piltinft  is  due  tu  unsuital>le  conditions  of  soil,  moisture,  and  temperature, 
eitlier  8e|>arately  or  In  combination. 

To  prevent  the  o<-vurrence  of  the  disease  as  inucii  as  possible,  the  author  auggesta 
that  susceptible  varieties  should  not  be  planted,  and  that  planting  on  damp,  rioh 
soil  should  l)«  avoided.  -Care  should  l)e  taken  in  pruning,  and  the  use  of  fertilizers 
should  be  given  attention,  so  as  tu  produce  the  most  fovorable  growth  of  the  trees. 

A  fruit  disease  caused  by  Fuaarium  putrefaciens  n.  sp.,  A.  Ostbrwalukr 

(CentU.  Jiakt.  [rtr.],^.  Al>t.,  13(1904),  Nos.B-7,pp.207-S13;  9-11,  pp.S30-SS8,pU.  S). 

A  rot  of  apples  and  {tears  is  described  which  is  attributed  to  attacks  of  Futarium 
piUrrfnciniK  n.  sp. 

The  fungus  was  isolate<l,  and  inoculation  experiments  showed  the  readiness  with 
which  the  disease  could  be  produced  on  pomaceous  fruits,  the  characteristics  of 
the  fungus  and  its  effect  on  the  fniits  of  the  apple  and  pear  are  described  at  length. 
The  author  claims  that  the  fungus  is  identical  with  that  reported  by  Eustace  as 
CephaUAheeiiim  roneian,  which  causes  a  rot  of  apples  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  1088).  He 
agrees  with  Kustat^  and  others  on  the  ability  of  tliis  fungus  to  cause  a  rotting  of  the 
fruits,  in  this  way  refuting  the  claims  of  a  number  of  European  investigators.  The 
fungus,  which  is  technically  described,  is  believed  to  be  a  phase  of  the  species  pre- 
viously notetl. 

Notes  on  canker  and  giunmosia  of  ftiiit  trees,  J.  Bbzhzinski  (CentU.  Bakl. 
[etc.],  S.  Alt.,  12  (1904),  No.  19-Sl,  pp.  63^-640).— A  controversial  article,  in  which 
the  author  criticises  some  of  the  conclusions  of  Aderhold  regarding  the  relation 
between  canker  and  gum  flow  of  fruit  trees,  which  the  latter  attributes  to  attacks  of 
CUuterogporium  carpophilum  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  591). 

A  new  disease  of  figs  (Jour.  Agr.  and  Indu*.  So.  Aunt.,  8  (1904),  A'o.  6,  pp.  £ati, 
Si!7). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  disease  of  figs  which  is  said  to  be  caused  by 
attacks  of  Rotrytis.  8o  far  as  observed  only  the  Capri  figs  are  attacked.  The  young 
wood  will  put  out  new  leaves  and  fruit  in  the  spring,  but  before  they  attain  any  con- 
siderable size  they  l>egin  to  droop  and  finally  die.  The  fungus  api^ears  to  1>e  carrie<i 
over  in  the  Capri  figs,  the  pe<Iuncle  or  stalk  of  the  fruit  l)eing  the  point  of  attack. 

Sjjraying  has  so  far  prove<l  of  little  value  in  comlwting  the  disease,  and  the  removal 
of  the  winter  figs  would  involve  in  one  case  the  loss  of  the  crop  and  in  the  other  the 
destruction  of  the  fig  insect,  which  is  needed  for  the  fertilization  of  the  fruit. 

Wither-tip  and  other  diseases  of  citrus  fruits,  P.  H.  Kolfh  (Bui.  I>ept.  Agr. 
[Jamaica],  3  (190.'>),  So.  S,  pp.  S!.'>-S4). — This  is  largely  a  reprint  of  a  bulletin  by  the 
author  which  has  l)ccn  previously  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  15,  p.  974).  It  is  claimed  that  the 
wither-tip,  causiMi  by  Coltelotrirhum  gheonporioitlef,  has  l>een  recently  observed  as 
occurring  in  Jamacia  on  limes. 

Notes  on  the  Oloeosporium  disease  of  red  currants,  R.  Laithert  (CSm<U.  Bakl. 
[rtc],  i'.  At)t.,  13  (1904),  No.  1-3,  pp.  SJ-iir,,fig.  i).— The  author  gives  an  a«H)unt  of 
the  distribution  of  the  (xliuosiwrium  disease  of  currants  in  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
showing  the  effect  produc«<l  upon  the  host  and  giving  technical  descriptions  of  the 
fungus,  particular  attention  l)eing  ])aid  to  a  number  of  its  forms. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  epidemic  of  the  American  gooseberry  mildew 
in  Eiirope,  E.  S.  Salmon  (Jonir.  Roy.  Hort.  Soe.  [/yondon],  g9  (1904),  No.  1-3,  pp. 
102-110,  map  1). — The  author  descril^es  the  distribution  of  the  gooseberry  mildew 
(SphuTolhern  riwrmnr)  in  Euroj*,  and  states  that  it  occurs  in  epidemic  form  in  Ire- 
land and  Russia,  and  has  been  reported  as  observed  in  other  localities. 

Noti's  are  given  on  the  efforts  which  have  Iteen  made  to  control  the  disease  in  a 
numlxT  of  localities,  and  the  author  rccoiiiincndH  the  continued  and  thorough  appli- 
cation of  fungicides,  together  with  tlie  pruning  and  burning  of  affected  (lortions  of 
the  bushes. 
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Fungus  disaaaes  of  the  cranberry,  0.  L.  Shear  {V.  S.  Dfpl.  Agr.,  Farmerii' 
Bid.  fit,  pp.  16,figt.  11). — ^The  cranberry  is  affected  by  4  serious  fungus  diseases 
known  as  blast,  scald,  rot,  and  anthracnose. 

The  first  2  are  due  to  the  attacks  of  the  same  fungus,  and  represent  different  forms 
of  one  disease.  Blast  is  a  term  used  to  refer  to  the  form  of  the  disease  wliich  attacks 
the  fruits  immediately  after  the  blossoms  fall.  Scald  has  fretjuently  been  confused 
with  the  effect  of  flooding  followed  by  hot  sun.  This  disease  first  appears  as  small 
lijfht-colored  softened  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  Cranberry  rot  has  frequently 
been  mistaken  for  scald.  It  is  due,  however,  to  another  species  of  fungus  which 
laases  irregnlar  black  spots  just  beneath  the  skin  of  the  diseased  fruit.  Anthracnose, 
while  dne  to  a  distinct  species  of  fungus,  can  usually  not  be  distinguished  from  scald 
except  by  making  cultures  of  the  fungi.  All  of  these  diseases  affect  the  fruit  and 
leaves. 

Bemediee  for  these  diseases  must  be  of  a  preventive  nature,  and  should  consist  in 
the  regulation  of  the  water  supply,  destruction  of  diseased  vines,  the  use  of  resistant 
varieties,  and  spraying  with  stamlard  fungicides,  preferably  Bordeaux  mixture  made 
acronling  to  the  6:4:50  formula,  to  w^liich  a  resin-fishoil  soap  is  adde<l  to  make  it 
adhere  better.  During  the  season  5  applications  should  Ih;  made  at  intervals  of  not 
more  than  15  days,  using  about  4  barrels  of  the  fungicide  per  acre.  The  cost  of  this 
treatment  is  about  $16  per  acre. 

Preventive  treatment  of  grape  anthracnose,  L.  Deorully  (Prog.  Agr.  H  VU. 
(Ed.  FEii),  2S  (1905),  No.  .5,  pp.  1.12,  l.fS,  pi.  /).— Attention  is  i'alle<l  to  the  effi-  . 
ciency  of  dilate  sulphuric  acid  as  a  wash  for  graijevines  for  the  prevention  of 
anthracnose,  and  the  author  recommends  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
dilution  of  alx>ut  6  liters  of  acid  to  100  liters  of  water.  This  should  Ix!  applied  to 
the  vines  as  late  as  possible  in  the  winter,  preferably  2  or  3  wi'eks  preceding  the 
nrelling  of  the  buds.  This  treatment  is  to  be  preferre<l  over  the  use  of  sulphate  of 
iron  or  other  fungicides  which  have  been  recommended. 

Disease*  of  cocoanuts  (Bui.  Depl.  Agr.  [Jamaica'\,  S  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  51,  5J). — 
A  report  is  given  of  the  successful  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  for  protecting  cocoanut 
tr««8  against  the  bud  disease  which  causes  the  death  of  the  trees.  The  exiH<rinienls 
are  still  in  progress  and  will  be  continued,  applications  being  made  at  intervals  of  6 
to  9  months  until  there  is  no  trace  of  the  disease. 

An  injurious  disease  of  larch,  C.  A.  J.  A.  Okoemans  (A'.  Akiid.  Weteimch.  Aiwiter- 
dam,  Pror.  fiecl.  Sci.,  6  (1904),  pi.  i,  pp.  49S-.501,  pi.  1). — A  description  is  given  of  a 
fungus  disease  of  the  common  European  larch,  which  is  charac-terized  f)y  the  dis- 
colored appearance  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  trees. 

The  diacoloration  of  the  leaves  proceeds  from  the  outer  iH)rtion  of  the  n)sette  toward 
the  interior,  bo  that  for  a  considerable  period  needles  of  two  colors  will  Ik;  found 
together.  The  fungus  appears  to  be  restricted  to  the  leaves,  and  on  this  account  the 
author  recommends  that  all  fallen  leaves  should  be  collected  and  burned  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  organism,  and  it  is  described  as  Exo»porlna  laricin.  The 
affinities  of  this  new  genns  are  discussed. 

ECOirOHIC  ZOOLOOT— EKTOMOLOOT. 

The  economic  value  of  our  native  birds,  H.  A.  Scrface  (Pa.  Dejit.  Agr.,  Xuol. 
Quart.  BtU.,  g  (1906),  No.  4,  pp-  61-lOi,  pit.  4,  fig*.  4).— the  author  discus-ses  the 
feeding  babita  and  economic  relations  of  woodpeckers,  including  hairy  woodpecker, 
downy  woodpecker,  Siphyrapieui  rariiu,  pileated  woodpecker,  red-headed  wood- 
pecker, and  flicker. 

Sings  and  snails  (Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisherieii[Ixmdott],  leaflet  l.K, pp.  <!,figf.  i').— The 
babitaof  JAmaxoffratisaud  /fe/u; a<|p<T»« are  briefly  described.     Thru8he.^and  poultry 
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are  considered  the  most  cSective  enemies  of  tliese  pests.  Cultivated  plants  may 
usually  be  protected  against  the  attacks  of  slugs  and  snails  by  dressings  of  soot  and 
lime,  salt  and  lime,  caustic  soda  and  lime,  or  powdered  coke.  Caustic  soda  sliould 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  4  parts  to  96  parts  of  lime.  All  materials  used  to  destroy  slugs 
should  be  in  a  finely  pulverized  form. 

Beports  of  the  deputy  commissioner  of  horticulture,  A.  Ckaw  and  K.  M. 
Ehrbokn  {Bien.  Rpt.  Comr.  Ilort.  Cal.,  190:1-4,  jip.  S4^{9). — Sattellitta  cyatiea  is  re- 
ported as  continuing  its  sucicessful  work  as  a  i)arasite  of  the  black  scale.  The  latter 
pest  is  completely  controlled  by  the  parasite  in  many  localities.  Notes  are  also  jriveii 
on  Saissetia  oka',  a  South  African  parasite  of  the  black  scale,  and  on  the  dama^^  due 
to  Dkutpi*  pentagona. 

Condition  of  orchards  and  nursery  stock  in  Utah  and  Oregon,  J.  Ika  a(^  (  Hicn, 
Rpt.  Comr.  IToH.  Cal.,  190:i-4,  pp.  i29-J!i). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  conditions 
which  were  found  to  prevail  in  orchards  and  nursery  stock  in  Utah  and  Oregon, 
with  especial  reference  to  injurious  inserts  which  might  be  imported  into  California. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  existence  of  eastern  pea<!h-root  twrer  in  both  Utah  an<l 
Oregon,  and  the  necessity  of  quarantining  against  it. 

Bug  V.  hug,  J.  Isaac  (Jiim.  Rpt.  Comr.  HoH.  Cal.,  190S-4,  pp.  TJ-101,  pi*.  4, 
ligt.  18). — In  this  article  the  author  presents  a  general  account  of  the  value  of  pre- 
daceous  and  parasitic  insects  in  the  control  of  insect  pests. 

A  list  is  given  of  the  beneficial  insects  which  were  exhibited  by  the  California 
commissioner  of  horticulture  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  The  illustrations  of  the 
value  of  parasitic  and  predaceous  insects  are  largely  drawn  from  the  extensive  experi- 
ence which  the  fruit  growers  of  California  have  had  with  this  method  of  fighting 
insect  jHJsts.  It  is  stated  that  in  California  the  chief  reliance  is  placed  on  the  use  of 
efficient  artificial  insecticides,  but  that  in  addition  to  the  application  of  washei^,  <li{K<, 
and  fumigating  methods'  every  effort  has  Ijeen  made  to  secure  parasitic  and  preda- 
ceous  insects  to  assist  in  the  control  of  insect  pests.  Detailed  notes  are  given  on  a 
large  number  of  such  beneficial  insei^ts  and  upon  the  effectiveness  of  their  parasitism. 

The  cotton  worm,  G.  P.  Foaden  (Jmir.  Khediv.  Agr.  Soc.  and  iSfc/ioo/,  6'  (1904), 
So.  (J,  pp.  13). — Detailetl  notes  are  given  on  the  habits  and  life  history  of  Prodenia 
Uttoralu.  The  eggx  are  laid  on  only  one  or  two  leaves  of  each  cotton  plant.  Heavy 
irrigation  while  the  cater|)illar!ii  are  in  the  soil  is  beneficial. 

Acw)rding  to  the  author  the  main  reliance  is  to  l)e  place<l  in  picking  and  destroy- 
ing leaves  on  which  eggs  have  been  depositiHl.  The  incnl)ationperio<i  for  the  eggs  is 
3  or  4  days,  and  the  infested  leaves  should  1x3  picked  during  this  period.  Chemical 
insecticides  are  l)elieve<l  to  l)e  of  little  avail  against  this  pest. 

The  cotton  hollworm  in  Georgia.  Insects  injurious  to  corn  and  truck  crops, 
R.  I.  Smith  {Ga.  lid.  Ent.  Bid.  16,  pp.  25~.'>.'i,figg.  1.5). — For  controlling  the  bollw^orm 
the  author  reiwmmends  planting  corn  as  a  trap  crop  in  rows  200  to  300  ft  ajjart 
throughout  the  cotton  field,  and  from  May  15  to  June  1.  Poison  should  be  applied 
as  s(H)n  as  the  worms  ap|>ear  on  the  cotton.  For  this  purpose  Paris  green  is  effective 
and  should  be  dusted  on  the  plants.  The  Paris  green  should  be  mixed  with  dust  in 
the  proportion  of  1 : 4  and  should  be  applied  so  as  to  use  2  lbs.  Paris  green  per  acre. 

Biological  and  economic  notes  are  also  given  on  cotton  caterpillar,  IHalrsea  tofcha- 
ralis,  corn-root  worm,  squash-vine  borer,  squash  bug,  cucumber  beetle,  potato  beetle, 
flea  beetles,  cabbage  worms,  and  plant  lice. 

Beet  worms  and  their  remedies,  C.  P.  GiLLETTii  and  S.  A.  Johnson  (Colorado 
Sta.  But.  98,  pp.  22,  pit.  2,figg.  5).— The  l)eet  web  worm  (Loxottege  ttiduxdU)  causes 
more  or  less  injury  to  sugar- Ijeet  fields  in  the  State  every  year. 

The  insect  feeds  upon  beets,  cabbages,  onions,  pigweed,  Russian  thistle,  alfalfa,  and 
perhaps  other  plants.  K^^  are  laid  in  clusters  or  sometimes  singly  and  the  insect 
winters  over  in  the  larval  or  pupal  condition.    This  pest  may  be  controlled  by  deep 
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plowini;  in  the  iall  or  early  spring  or  by  spraying  with  an  araenical  inaectdcide  such 
as  aiwnate  uf  lead,  arsenite  o{  lime,  Paris  green,  or  London  purple. 

Be«t  armv  worm  ( Ciiradrina  erigua)  reserablea  teet  web  worm  quite  closely.  The 
ininriwansed  by  this  peet  are  also  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  web  worm.  Appar- 
ently the  ioeert  may  winter  over  in  the  adult  condition,  but  as  the  larvw  are  in  the 
grooiyi  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  beets  they  may  be  destroyed  by  sur- 
fare  ele\'atioD.  During  the  growing  season  they  may  be  killed  with  arsenical  sprays. 
>'o(«9  ue  also  given  on  cutwomu,  with  a  brief  account  of  their  habits,  life  history, 
/ianatef,  ind  artificial  remedies. 

The  destruction  of  locusts,  C.  VV.  Mally  (Affr.  Jotir.  Cape  Good  Ifoi>e,  gii  (1905), 
So.3,pf.  40S-430,  figt.  3). — Attention  is  called  briefly  to  the  natural  enemies  of 
loiu^,',  jortirularly  of  Pachytylut  iiUcicuUu. 

The  artificial  means  of  destroying  these  locusts  consists  in  the  collection  of  eggs, 
tbedeetmrtion  of  the  young  nymphs,  the  use  of  poisoned  bait  containing  arsenic,  soda, 
aiNJ  fogfi,  the  use  of  contact  insecticides  such  as  soaps  and  other  washes,  and  various 
kind!  uf  traps,  some  of  which  are  described  in  detail  in  connection  with  illustrations. 
IChen  boppeniozt^rs  and  other  kinds  of  locust  traps  are  used,  large  quantities  of  the 
inserts  are  a«ually  captured.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  food  value  of  locusts 
is  ronsiderable,  and  they  should,  therefore,  not  be  destroyed. 

Poaltry  raisers  and  ostrich  farmers  are  glad  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  such 
material,  and  locusts  are  also  readily  eaten  by  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs.  No  single 
method  is  sufficient  to  control  entirely  the  locust  plague.  The  newly  hatched  locusts 
may  be  destroyed  by  spraying  or  by  the  use  of  poisoned  baits,  and  the  cultivated 
fields  may  he  protected  by  the  use  of  locust  fences. 

The  biology  of  the  brawn-tail  moth  and  an  account  of  its  rava^s,  A.  Y. 
GnKiLLirs  {Bot.  CerUbl.,JieihefU,  18(1906),  Xo.  g,  g.Aht.,  jrp.3glSJ3,  fig».8).—Th\a 
paper  constitutes  an  elaliorate  and  detailed  monogrroph  of  the  brown-tail  moth. 

Ao  account  is  i)re8ented  of  the  development  of  the  insect,  its  appearance  in  the 
rahous  stages,  its  food  plants,  and  the  injuries  caused  by  the  pest  to  various  culti- 
Tated  plants.  A  long  series  of  feeding  experiments  was  carried  out  for  the  j)urpo8e 
uf  determining  so  far  as  possible  the  preferred  food  plants  of  this  insect.  A  large 
rariety  of  plants  was  used  in  these  experiments  and  the  results  are  presente<l  in  a  tab- 
ilar  form.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  caterpillars  present  in  any  locality  is  one 
lartor  in  detemiining  the  choice  of  food  plants. 

■Analyses  wen'  ma<le  of  a  large  number  of  leaves  to  determine  their  content  of  tan- 
nin. It  appears  that  tannin  is  another  important  factor  in  the  problem  of  foiMl  plants 
"f  the  brown-tail  moth.  This  insect  does  not  voluntarily  eat  leaves  which  do  not 
contain  tannin.  This  was  noted  particularly  in  the  case  of  Stdlaria  media.  When 
Ihe  leaves  of  this  plant,  however,  were  sprinkled  with  tannin  they  were  eaten  by  the 
taterpillars. 

Light  and  heat  as  well  as  moisture  of  the  air  exercise  considerable  influence  upon 
t)ie  brown-tail  moth.  As  a  rule,  larvie  preferred  to  eat  in  bright  light.  The  cater- 
piilara  ate  quite  actively  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C,  but  ceased  eating  in  some  cases 
•"d  were  killed  by  a  temperature  of  46°  C.  In  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  mois- 
tBie  they  appeared  to  lose  appetite  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Experiments  undertaken  to  show  the  effect  of  cold  upon  the  brown-tail  moth  indi- 
ote  that  when  exposed  the  caterpillars  endure  temperatures  as  low  as  —16°  C. 
»ithont  serious  loss;  about  40  per  cent  of  the  caterpillars  resist  a  temperature  of 
~-1°  C.  for  a  period  of  2}  hours.  Caterpillars  in  winter  nests  were  able  to  with- 
"•"d  a  temperature  of  —23  to  —31°  C.  for  24  hours,  but  were  destroyed  when  the 
••fflpenitupe  reached  —35.5°  C.  The  winter  nests  appeared  to  protect  the  caterpil- 
!•»  on  account  of  their  nonconductivity.  A  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  appended 
•«  Ihe  article. 
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Some  notes  on  the  habits  and  life  history  of  Bembecia  marginata  in  -wect- 
em  Washington,  W.  H.  Lawrente  (Ent.  Nen-f,  16  (1905),  No.  4,  pp.  117-119). — 
The  raspberry  root  borer  has  appeared  in  some  parts  of  western  Washington. 

The  life  history  of  this  insect  was  studied  by  the  aid  of  ))reeding  experiments  in 
the  laboratory  and  field  observations.  The  insect  hibernates  in  the  larval  condition 
just  underneath  the  epidermis  of  the  canes  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  ppar- 
ently  they  do  not  burrow  into  the  canes  and  down  into  the  roots.  Usually  infested 
canes  are  not  killed  outright  but  merely  show  a  poor  growth. 

The  injuries  caused  by  Lytta  vesicatoria  to  the  flowers  of  the  oliv^e, 
D.  Marian-i  (iStoz.  Sper.  Agr.  lUd.,  S7  (1904),  -Vo.  6,  pp.  4S4~4S9,  fign.  ^).— This  lieetle 
frequently  feeds  upon  the  flowers  of  the  olive  and  Syriiiga  itUgaru,  doing  great 
damage.  In  some  instances  the  entire  inflorescence  is  destroyed.  Brief  notes  are 
given  on  methods  of  destroying  these  pests. 

The  orange  maggot,  A.  L.  Hbrrer.v  (Bol.  Com.  Par.  Agr.,  2  (190S),  Xo.  7,  pp. 
S07-44S,  fig*.  2). — Trypetn  ludnu  was  fouml  in  some  Mexican  oranges  imix)rte<l  into 
California  and  State  quarantine  was  proclaimed  against  the  importation  of  all  Mexi- 
can oranges.  This  led  to  a  general  investigation  of  the  subject  by  the  Mexican 
government,  and  the  results  of  this  study  are  published  in  the  present  bulletin. 

The  distribution  of  the  in.^cct  is  discussed  in  great  detail  and  notes  are  given  on 
the  importance  of  the  orange  industry  in  Mexico.  The  author  discus.'^'s  also  the 
habits  and  life  history  of  a  numl)er  of  insects  related  to  the  orange  maggot.  A  large 
part  of  the  bulletin  is  of  a  highly  controversial  nature.  As  the  result  of  the  investi- 
gation it  is  concluded  that  the  orange  maggot  does  not  exist  in  all  parts  of  Mexico, 
and  that  some  provinces  free  from  the  pest  produce  large  quantities  of  oranges  suitable 
for  exportation.  It  is  argued  that  efficient  means  exi.st  for  the  control  of  this  pest 
and  that  they  arc  being  applied  on  the  Morelos  estate  from  which  the  infested  oranges 
were  imported  into  California. 

The  author  maintains  that  the  orange  maggot  has  frequently  l)een  intnxluced  into 
the  United  8tat(«,  and  has  never  been  able  to  establish  itself  either  in  this  country 
or  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico. 

The  Uorelos  orangre  m^got,  E.  Cooper  (Bien.  Rpt.  (hmr.  Umi.  Col.,  190.1-4, 
pp.  4S-')0). — Tnjjteta  Indenn  was  found  in  several  shipments  of  Mexican  oranges 
which  arrived  at  San  Franci.>K'().  On  accOHut  of  the  dangerous  character  of  this 
inse<-t  a  strict  quarantine  has  l)een  established  against  Mexican  oranges,  and  the  rail- 
roads are  assisting  in  preventing  the  introduction  of  the  |)ost. 

A  new  enemy  of  oranges,  P.  Marciiai,  (Hal.  Menu.  Off.  Urnseig.  Agr.  [Paris'],  4 
(1905),  No.  ■^,  pp.  l-f.1-14/!). — (Jhri/mmplutliu  dklyogpermi  minor  is  describe*!  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  its  injuries  to  citrus  fniits. 

The  difficulty  of  coml>ating  this  jiest  is  partly  due  to  the  great  variety  of  plants 
upon  which  it  feeds,  the  existence  of  several  generations  per  year,  the  differenc-es  in 
the  ages  of  caterpillars  of  each  brood,  and  the  existence  of  a  protective  covering  hy 
means  of  which  caterpillars  resist  insei-ticides.  They  may  be  destroyed,  however, 
by  the  use  of  kerosene  emulsion,  soap  insecticides,  and  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic- 
acid  gas. 

The  pineapple  gall  of  the  spruce:  A  note  on  the  early  stages  of  its  devel- 
opment, K.  R.  BuRDON  (lM>c.  Cambridge  Phil.  Sac,  IS  (1904),  No.  1,  pp.  lg-19).— 
The  galls  produced  by  different  species  of  Chermes  all  follow  the  same  general  plan 
of  development,  but  in  the  present  paper  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  galls  of 
C.  ahieti*. 

The  life  of  the  gall  produced  by  this  insect  on  spruce  may  be  divided  into  3  stages, 
the  first  of  which  is  inclosed  in  the  bud  scales,  the  second  beginning  after  the  eme^ 
sion  from  the  bud  and  ending  with  the  ojxjning  of  the  chambers,  and  the  third 
including  its  death  and  decomposition.  The  life  history  of  the  gall  insect  is  desi-ribed 
in  detail  with  special  reference  to  its  agency  in  the  production  of  the  galls. 
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■orth  American  Phylloxerinee  affecting  Hicoria  and  other  trees,  T.  Per- 
GAMDE  (Fmt.  Davenport  Acad.  Sci.,  9  (1901-190S),  pp.  185-273,  pit.  SI).— The  task  of 
moDOf^phing  this  K^^up  of  plant  lice  in  America  was  begun  many  years  ago  with 
the  intention  of  publishing  the  material  in  connection  with  a  larger  monograph 
edited  br  Dr.  Dreyfus  of  AViesbaden,  Germany.  The  publication  of  the  laige  mono- 
graph h»  been  so  delayed  that  a  decision  was  reached  to  publish  the  present  material 
eepantelT. 

A  gvnoptical  table  is  given  for  the  identification  of  the  species  according  to  the 
rfaaracter  of  the  galls  produced.  All  species  of  phylloxera  known  to  occur  in  North 
America  aie  described  and  notes  are  given  on  their  habits,  life  history,  and  food 
pbintg. 

A  tnatite  on  spraying,  J.  M.  Stbdman  (St.  Joieph,  Mo.:  The  Fruit  Grower  Co., 
tSOo,  pp.  ii3,Ag».  35). — This  pamphlpt  is  intended  to  furnish  information  regarding 
the  more  important  insecticides  in  common  nse,  together  with  notes  on  methods  of 
nttUng  aod  applying;  them  and  a  brief  discussion  of  the  common  injurious  insects 
rhieh  attack  apple,  peach,  and  strawberry.  The  remedies  recommended  and  metb- 
oii  of  treatment  soi;geeted,  however,  are  capable  of  wider  application  than  to  the  3 
mentioDed  plants. 

Spraying  tall  trees,  J.  A.  Pettigrbw  {Country  lAfe  Amer.,  7  (1905),  No.  4,  pp.  S7S, 
s:6,figt.  s). — Attention  is  called  to  the  injury  done  by  San  Jos£  scale  and  other 
inaectg  to  tall  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  and  various  power  sprayers  especially 
aiitable  for  t.<ating  such  trees  are  described. 

Composition  of  the  lime,  sulphtix,  and  salt  wash,  J.  K.  Haywood  (Jour.  Amer. 
Chan.  Soe.,  S7  (190.5),  \o.  S,  pp.  g44-^S5). — A  study  was  made  of  this  wasli,  adopt- 
ing different  periods  of  boiling  and  using  chemically  pure  reagents  for  the  tests. 

Careful  analyses  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  reactions  which 
take  place  during  the  manufacture  of  the  wash.  It  was  found  that  the  solid  sulphur 
>«  not  completely  dissolved  during  a  boiling  period  of  15  to  30  minutes,  but  only 
after  boiling  from  45  to  ^  minutes.  -When  the  boiling  was  continued  beyond  the 
hour  the  mixture  became  thick,  and  apparently  some  of  the  sulphur  was  lost 
mechanically.  Omitting  the  salt  "had  no  material  effect  on  the  composition  of  the 
wash." 

Id  the  study  of  the  compounds  of  sulphur  formed  in  the  wash  under  different  con- 
ditions, the  free  sulphur  and  that  as  sulphids,  as  sulphates  and  sulphites,  and  as 
ttuotalphates  were  determined.  Concerning  the  reaction  which  takes  place,  the 
bUowing  conclusions  are  reached:  "First,  the  lime  and  sulphur  react  and  calcium 
thioeulphate  and  pentasulphid  are  formed;  second,  the  calcium  pentasulphid  is 
partly  changed  to  calcium  thiosulphate  and  free  sulphur;  third,  the  sulphur  set  free 
ncoDibines  to  a  laige  extent  with  the  calcium  hydroxid;  fourth,  the  calcium  thio- 
nlphate  formed  is  changed  to  a  slight  extent  to  calcium  sulphite  and  sulphur;  fifth, 
ihe  calcium  sulphite  is  partly  oxidized  to  calcium 'sulphate.  All  of  the  above  reac- 
lanx  are  well  known  and  can  be  found  in  the  leading  books  of  reference." 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  sulphur  compounds  when  the  wash  is  sprayed 
"pon  the  tree  were  studied  by  applying  the  wash  to  filter  paper  and  exposing  it  to 
^  air.  Later,  after  several  days  or  weeks,  the  dried  wash  was  analyzed,  and  the 
noltg  are  presented,  showing  the  amounts  of  sulphur  in  different  forms.  There 
**  foond  to  be  a  decomposition  of  the  thiosulphate  after  a  time,  resulting  in  an 
"Qtaae  of  free  sulphur,  sulphates,  and  sulphites,  and  it  is  assumed  that  after  4  or  5 
"'oithg  only  sulphur  and  calcium  sulphate  would  remain.  This  finely  divided  sul- 
i^  and  the  sulphite  which  is  gradually  set  free,  the  author  believes  to  be  the  two 
*(tire agents  in  killing  insects.  "This  theory  of  the  action  of  the  wash  would  also 
Rplatn  why  the  action  is  not  immediate  and  also  why  it  continues  over  a  great 
'*gthof  time." 
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In  a  wet  climate  a  rain  a  day  or  two  after  the  eprayinf^  would  tend  to  wash  oat 
the  tbioeulphate,  and  no  sulphite  could  be  formed.  The  inaecticidal  propertiea 
would  then  depend  upon  the  sulphur  left  upon  the  tree.  "It  is  possible  that  the 
tbioeulphate  itself  has  some  value  as  an  insecticide.  If  so,  it  would  be  manifested 
much  more  strongly  in  a  dry  climate  than  in  a  wet  climate,  where  the  thioeulphate 
would  be  gradually  or  at  once  washed  off." 

An  inqiiiry  into  the  cyanid  method  of  fumigating;'  nursery  atock,  W. 
NlwELL  (On.  Bd.  Ent.  Bui.  IS,  pp.  24,figt.  S). — Nurserymen  in  Greotgia  have  been 
for  several  years  required  to  fumigate  nursery  stock  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas. 

On  account  of  the  different  results  obtained  from  the  application  of  this  method 
under  different  conditions,  the  author  undertook  an  investigation  of  the  cause  of  this 
apparent  variation  in  the  strength  of  potassium  cyanid.  For  this  purpose  analyses 
and  tests  were  made  of  samples  of  potassium  cyanid  sold  by  various  dealers.  It  was 
found  as  a  result  of  this  investigation  that  failure  to  secure  satisfactory  results  in 
fumigation  is  frequently  due  to  the  use  of  adulterated  potassium  cyanid.  The 
amount  of  gas  generated  when  the  cyanid  is  added  to  the  mixture  of  acid  and  water 
is  somewhat  greater  than  when  the  latter  mixture  is  poured  over  the  cyanid. 

It  was  found  that  the  presence  of  common  salt  in  the  cyanid  causes  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  gas  available  for  destroying  insects.  Common  salt  is  most  frequently 
used  in  the  adulteration  of  potassium  cyanid.  The  effectiveness  of  a  sample  of  cya- 
nid is  not  indicated  by  an  analysis  which  shows  it  to  be  high  grade  according  to  the 
amount  of  potassium  cyanid  present  unless  the  analysis  also  shows  the  absence  of 
chlorids,  nitrates,  and  other  adulterants. 

In  the  study  of  the  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  formation  of  hydrocyanic-add 
gas  it  was  found  that  the  temperature  produced  by  the  mixture  of  2  fluid  ounces  of 
stilphuric  acid  and  4  fluid  ounces  of  water  is  apparently  the  optimum  temperature 
for  the  volatilization  of  the  gas. 

Notes  on  a  light  trap  in  Hertfordshire,  P.  J.  Barkaud  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  S.  ter., 
16  (1903),  No.  182, pp.  4S,  ^).— The  author  has  made  use  of  a  lantern  trap  for  catch- 
ing lepidoptera  since  1898.  During  this  period  over  300  species  of  lepidoptera  have 
been  captured.  The  trap  is  attached  to  a  first-floor  window  about  14  ft  from  the 
ground.  The  author  believes  that  the  want  of  success  with  traps  in  many  cases 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  place<l  too  near  the  ground.  It  is  believed  that  an 
elevation  of  20  ft.  is  desirable  for  a  great  many  species  of  lepidoptera. 

Report  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agrictiltural  Experiment  Station  upon 
the  mosqmtoes  occurring  within  the  State,  J.  B.  Smith  (New  Jersey  Stale  Sta., 
1904,  pp.  V+482,  pis.  47,  figs.  89) . — In  this  report  the  author  summarizes  the  results 
of  some  investigations  regarding  the  anatomical  characters,  habits,  distribution,  nat- 
ural enemies,  and  means  of  combating  the  mosquitoes  which  occur  in  New  Jersey. 

Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  hibernation  of  mosquitoes,  the  agency  of  these 
insects  in  carrying  diseases,  a  description  of  species  of  mosquitoes  occurring  in  New 
Jersey,  the  classification  of  mosquitoes  with  a  key  as  an  aid  to  their  determination, 
and  various  local  problems  in  the  eradication  of  the  mosquito  nuisances  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  The  author  has  collected  a  large  fund  of  information  which  will 
be  of  value  in  the  further  study  of  the  mosquito  problem.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  sections  on  breeding  places,  natural  enemies  of  the  mosquitoes,  and  artificial 
insecticide  measures. 

Among  the  various  insecticides  which  were  used  in  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes 
none  proved  more  efficient  against  the  larvie  than  kerosene  oil.  Phinotas  oil  is  use- 
ful in  sewer  catch-basins,  cesspools,  and  other  pools  of  water  in  which  there  are  no 
fish.  This  oil,  however,  is  not  soluble  in  salt  or  brackish  water  and  can  not,  there- 
fore, be  used  in  salt  marshes.  Carbolic  acid  and  cresol  preparations  were  found  to 
be  effective  when  used  in  their  proper  strengths,  but  were  found  too  expensive. 
Permanganate  of  potash  was  carefully  tested  and  found  to  be  practically  without  any 
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deetrocthre  effect  npon  the  mosquitoes.  Chloronaphtholetim  is  found  to  be  valuable 
as  a  general  disinfectant,  but  ie  of  little  use  in  salt  water.  In  experiments  with 
copper  galpbate  the  larree  were  killed  in  a  certain  percentage  of  cases,  but  quite 
gradually  and  apparently  by  an  indirect  rather  than  a  direct  action.  The  larvae 
of  0«fex  pifien»  succumbed  within  72  hours  in  water  containing  copper  sulphate 
at  the  rate  of  1  to  53,500.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  larvte  survived  for  24 
boors  when  the  copper  sulphate  was  used  at  the  rate  of  1  to  308  parts  of  water. 
The  pnfw  were  not  much  affected  by  copper  sulphate.  The  activity  of  copper 
sulphate  was  somewhat  greater  in  salt  wt^r.  A  test  of  lime  showed  that  this 
substance  must  be  used  in  large  quantities  in  order  to  be  effective.  Chlorid  of  lime 
was  more  effective,  and  when  used  at  the  rate  of  14  grains  in  1  qt.  of  water  kills  the 
larva  but  not  the  pupte. 

The  use  of  aulpliate  of  copper  alone,  and  in  combination  with  lime,  for  the 
destmction  of  mosquito  lajrvee,  as  a  deodorant,  and  as  a  disinfectant,  A.  H. 
Doty  (Ited.  Ree.  [N.  }'.],  87  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  90-92).— K  test  was  made  of  the  value 
of  solodons  of  copper  sulphate  and  lime  alone  or  in  combination  in  the  destruction 
of  mosquito  larvae  in  wter. 

The  copper  sulphate  was  used  at  the  rate  of  12  grains  for  each  gallon  of  water,  and 
lime  was  added  in  equal  quantity.  In  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  com- 
bination of  cop  ler  sulphate  and  lime  was  considerably  more  effective  than  either 
substance  useil  alone,  although  lime  was  quite  effective  alone.  The  action  of  these 
substances  in  the  control  of  mosquito  lar\'{p  appears  to  be  due  to  the  destruction  of 
the  food  substances  upon  which  the  larvae  live. 

The  effect  of  AspergiUus  niger  and  A.  glaucus  on  the  larvae  of  Oulex  and 
Anopheles,  B.  Galli-Valkrio  and  Jbaknb  Rochaz-de  Jonoh  (Cenlbl.  Bakt.  [«/<;.], 
/.  .\H.,  Orig.,  3S  (1905),  No.  2,  pp.  174-177,  fig*.  2).—K  number  of  bacterial  and 
fiuigns  organisms  were  studied  for  determining  their  effect  upon  mosquito  larvae  in 
water. 

It  was  found  that  the  spores  of  AttpergiUus  niger  and  A.  glaucut  were  capable  of 
infecting  mosquito  larvae  and  causing  evident  disease  within  from  24  to  48  hours. 
After  infection  with  A.  niger  the  intestines  of  mosquito  larvae  were  protruded  in  the 
form  of  a  long  tubular  organ  of  a  greenish  or  black  color  and  filled  with  the  spores 
and  mycelium  of  the  fungus.  These  experiments  were  made  in  glass  vessels  in  the 
laboratory. 

Similar  experiments  out  of  doors  in  pools  containing  stagnant  water  were  less  suc- 
oeasfnl.  A  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  lar\'ai  became  infected.  Fish  were  not 
attacked  by  the  fungi,  and  the  authors  believe  that  this  method  may  be  depended 
Dpon  to  assist  in  controlling  mosquitoes. 

UicTOScopic  mites,  C.  Fuller  (Natal  Agr.  Jour,  artd  Min.  Rec,  7  (1904),  No.  9, 
pp.  S49-8S6,  figi.  10). — A  brief  general  account  is  given  of  the  anatomy  and  biology 
of  mites  injurious  to  animals.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  fiarcoptt*  fcabiei  of  man, 
and  the  varieties  of  this  species  which  attack  domestic  animals  causing  scabies  or 
scab.  Biological  and  economic  notes  are  also  presented  on  various  other  species  of 
mitw  parasitic  on  cattle,  goats,  dogs,  (»ts,  and  poultry. 

Cattle  ticks  and  blood-sucking'  flies  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  J.  C. 
Ko^tisGBBBRGER  ( TeearteCTiyib.  Bl.  Nederland  Indie,  13  (1903),  No.  S,  pp.  141-147, 
fi.  1). — A  brief  account  is  presented  of  Rhipirephahta  armulatvs,  R.  dfcolorattu,  R. 
ttuMmlif,  Amblyomma  testudinarium,  and  a  number  of  blood-sucking  flies  including 
fpedee  of  Tabanus  and  Stomoxys. 

The  biology  of  ticks,  P.  Mi:GNiN  (Jour.  Anat.  et  Physiol.  \_Paris'\,  40  (1904),  No. 
6,  pp.  569-589,  fig*.  4)  ■ — According  to  the  present  system  of  cla.ssification,  294  species 
are  recojmized  as  belonging  to  the  family  Ixodidte.  Of  this  number,  20  have  been 
foond  on  dogs.  N«sirly  all  species  of  ticks,  however,  may  be  found  on  a  considera- 
ble variety  of  animals,  since  no  strict  choice  in  this  matter  is  exercised  by  the  ticks. 
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The  author  argties,  at  considerable  length,  that  the  agency  of  ticks  in  transmittin 
Texas  fever  has  not  been  proved,  and  considers  that  in  order  to  demonstrate  thi 
point  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  pathogenic  oiganism  of  Texas  fever  in  the  adu. 
ticks,  the  eggs,  larvee,  and  nymphs. 

Notes  on  IxodidsB,  L.  G.  Nbcmann  {Arch.  Par.,  9  (1906),  No.  g,  pp.  glS—S4l).- 
Detailed,  descriptive  notes  are  presented  on  a  number  of  species  of  ticks,  Bome  c 
which  are  described  as  new. 

Sxperiments  regardingr  the  attraction  of  flowers  for  bees,  Josbpbinb  Wbr 
(Acad.  Roy.  Belg.,  Bui.  O.  Sri.,  1904,  A'g-  li,  pp.  lSll-lg61).—A.  historical  statemen 
is  presented  showing  the  views  which  have  prevailed  at  different  times  r^ardioj 
causes  which  determine  the  relative  preference  of  certain  flowers  by  bees. 

An  elaborate  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out  by  the  author,  during  whici 
care  was  exercised  to  study  only  one  of  the  possible  sources  of  attraction  in  flower 
at  each  test.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  it  is  concluded  that  flowers  posseasec 
of  bright  colors  have  much  greater  attraction  for  bees  than  dull  colored  flowera 
Nectar  apparently  does  not  attract  the  bees.  It  was  found  possible  to  attract  beei 
quite  successfully  by  means  of  artificial  flowers. 

Bees  do  not  respond  very  readily  to  the  perfume.  Form,  color,  and  perfume  oper- 
ating together,  however,  exercise  a  strong  attraction  for  bees.  It  is  believed  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  form  and  colors  of  flowers  is  approximately 
4  times  as  strong  as  that  exercised  by  perfume,  pollen,  and  nectar  taken  tof^ther. 

A  practical  manual  of  sericulture,  H.  L.  A.  Blancrom  (Manuel  Pimtigue  du 
SiriaiJteur.  Paris:  Charles  Amat,  1905,  pp.  144). — In  this  volume  the  author  oovera 
in  a  concise  manner  the  whole  field  of  silk  raising,  including  an  account  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  silkworms,  silkworm  nurseries  and  their  disinfection, 
care  of  silkworm  eggs,  methods  of  incubation,  the  care  of  silkworm  larvfe  in  their 
various  stages,  cocoons,  the  feeding  of  the  larvee,  etc. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  the  amount  of  space  which  should  be  allowed  for  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  silkworm  raising,  the  ventilation  of  buildings,  temperature  to  be 
maintained,  humidity  of  the  air,  and  related  subjects.  Special  chapters  are  also  pre- 
sented on  the  various  diseases  of  silkworms  and  on  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees. 

Attempts  to  increase  the  amount  of  silk  in  cocoons,  F.  Lafont  (Ann.  ilcole 
Nat.  Agr.  Mordpellier,  n.  ser.,  4  (190.')),  No.  4,  pp.  25S-g74). — In  a  series  of  breeding 
experiments  moths  were  reared  from  large  and  from  small  cocoons,  and  their  progeny 
were  compared  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  size  of  the  cocoons  could 
be  thus  increased.  This  method  of  selection  gave  little  or  no  promise  of  success. 
Within  a  few  generations  the  size  of  the  cocoons  was  about  equal  in  all  cases.  The 
author  believes  that  better  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  selecting  cocoons  on  the  basis 
of  vigor  rather  than  of  size. 

Spider-spun  silk,  W.  H.  Hunt  (Mo.  Conmlar  Rpts.  [V.  &],  1906,  No.  S9S,  pp. 
167-159). — Considerable  attention  has  been  given  in  Madagascar  to  the  use  ol  the 
web  spun  by  spiders  in  the  manufacture  of  silk.  The  most  promising  species  of 
spider  for  this  purpose  is  Nephila  madagascarxensis.  This  is  a  large  spider  which 
spins  an  extensive  web  of  more  than  usual  strength.  Several  fabrics  have  already 
been  made  of  this  material,  and  it  is  believe<l  that  the  spider  silk  is  a  promisin); 
material  for  commercial  utilization.  The  habits  of  the  spider  are  such  that  it  may 
possibly  be  colonized  and  maintained  under  a  state  of  semidomesticatiou. 

FOODS-HUMAN  ITTTT&ITIOH. 

Potatoes:  A  cooking  test  (Mark  Lane  Express,  91  (1904),  No.  SStt,p.  769;  9t 
(190r>),  No.  .18,13,  p.  S34). —Al  Marks  Tey,  Eaacx,  a  test  wss  made  of  the  cooking 
quality  of  |iotatoes  from  Scotland,  Lincolnshire,  and  Essex,  (i  tubers  weighing  »» 
nearly  as  possible  6  oz.  each  being  8eleote<l  from  12  standani  varieties. 
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The  potatoea  were  placed  in  cold  water,  then  boiled  slowly  and  steamed  for  a  few 
moments  before  serving,  each  sample  being  cooked  in  a  separate  pot.  Judged  by 
flavor,  teztnre,  and  appearance  the  Essex  potatoes  were  markedly  superior  to  the 
othere,  the  highest  score  being  made  with  Essex-grown  Charles  Fiddler  and  Sim 
Gray.  The  Scotch  samples  scored  the  fewest  points.  The  need  of  a  test  in  the  spring 
abo  SM  painted  out  by  the  judges. 

After  12  veeks  an  additional  test  was  made  to  learn  the  effects  of  storage  on  cook- 
ing qoalitr.    Factor  and  Warrior  were  the  varieties  which  had  the  highest  total 
score  on  tile  basis  of  flavor,  texture,  and  appearance  when  freshly  cooked.    After 
staodio);  for  24  hoars  the  cooked  potatoes  were  again  examine>l,  the  above  mentioned 
varieties  and  several  others  being  unchanged,  though  the  majority  had  deteriorated. 
SoMaa  egg  duange  in  weight  in.  cookingP  L.  Camus  (Compi.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol. 
[Pint],  S7  (1904),  No.  B5,  pp.  87-90). — A  number  of  tests  are  reported  which  showed 
that  eiff  cooked  in  hot  water  lost  more  or  less  in  weight,  the  amount  in  all  cases 
baqjanall.    This  loea  the  autlior  attributes  to  the  evaporation  of  a  little  water 
tbroqgfa  the  porous  shell.     If  the  ^g  was  cooled  in  the  water  in  which  it  was  cooked 
it  increased  a  little  in  weight. 

Xhe  "yolk  core"  in  the  treatment  of  the  underfed,  H.  Stbkn  (Med.  Rec. 
[S.  >".],  66  (1904),  No.  il,  pp.  1049-106g). — In  a  discnssion  of  the  use  and  impor- 
tance of  egg  yolks  in  invalid  dietetics,  the  author  has  reported  some  data  on  the 
digestibility  of  eggs  obtained  in  experiments  with  healthy  subjects. 

It  was  found  that  raw  or  half-raw  yolk  was  very  readily  digested,  2  to  4  raw-egg 
yolb  leaving  the  stomach  in  from  70  to  400  minutes.     One  or  2  egg  yolks  taken  in  a 
cap  of  hot  coffee  with  some  sugar  and  milk  left  the  stomach  in  60  to  70  minutes.    In 
the  author's  opinion  the  fat  of  egg  yolks  is  especially  veil  borne  and  readily  assimi- 
lated, as  is  shown  by  the  recovery  of  only  1.5  to  3.5  per  cent  of  the  yolk  fat  in  the 
teas  u  compared  with  larger  amounts  in  the  case  of  milk  fot  and  other  animal  fats. 
In  the  author's  opinion,  the  high  digestibility  of  ^;g-yolk  fat  is  probably  due  to 
the  lict  that  it  has  a  low  melting  point  and  is  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures.    The 
importance  of  the  lecithin  present  is  spoken  of. 
The  examination  and  Talnation  of  raspberry  Juice,  P.  Buttenbbro  (ZUehr. 
R*"i«A.  Nahr.  u.  Gemutmtt.,  9  (190S),  No.  S,  pp.  141-14S).— The  results  of  exami- 
■'■tioDg  of  raspberry  juice  and  sirup  prepared  in  different  ways  are  reported  and 


Conoeming  the  examination  and  valuation  of  candied  coffee,  E.  Oirrn 
(Bieir. f/nfartucA.  Nahr.  u.  GenuunUL,  9  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  1S7-U1) -—The  results  of 
innmberof  tests  are  reported  on  the  amount  of  soluble  material  on  the  coffee  beans, 
*i>d  the  total  amount  of  coffee  produced  when  the  coffee  berry  was  treated  with  dif- 
feient  amounts  of  sugar  and  heated  for  varying  periods.  The  author  states  that 
<*her  material  awaits  publication. 

Vote  on  a  ▼egetable  cheese  ftoxa  Kamerun,  W.  Bcssb  (Cenibl.  Bakl.  [etc.],  g. 

•'I*-.  H  (1905),  No.  15-16,  p.  480). — Brief  notes  are  g^ven  on  a  cheese-like  material 

Pifpared  from  the  seeds  of  3Vfcuiia  africana. 
(todies  of  arsenic  in  a  number  of  food  products,  F.  Bordas  (Rer.  Soc.  Sd. 

%.  .4fonoi/.,  1  (1904),  No.  4,  pp.  SS3-3S6).—A.  summary  of  data  regarding  the 

<<niiTenoe  of  arsenic  in  food  products,  including  the  author's  investigations. 
Xqenaes  for  food  in  laborers'  budgets,  E.  LsvAsseuK  (Rei:  Sor.  Sci.  Hyg. 

■'i&anL,  1  (1904),  No.  4,  PP-  989~S96).—K  summary  of  data  regarding  the  propor- 

''OB  of  the  income  of  laborers  which  is  expended  for  food. 
IiOKiiUtion  relating  to  commerce  in  food  products  (Rer.  Soc.  Sci.  Hyg.  Ali- 

"^,1(1904),  No$.  4,  PP-  S47-SS8;  6,  pp.  5S8-65S;  6,  pp.  651-664).— A  summary  of 

^^■i^on  enacted  in  Europe  and  America. 
"Of  value  of  nutrients  (Rev.  Soe.  Sd.  Ilyg.  Aliment.,  1  (1904),  No.  5,  pp.  463- 

i?).— Beplies  received  from  a  number  of  investigators  are  summarized  having  to  do 
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with  the  question  of  the  ieodynamic  replacing  value  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  in  a 
ration. 

Criticiam  of  the  methods  followed  in  establiahing  dietary  standards,  L. 
Pascaclt  (Her.  Soc.  Set.  Ilyg.  Aliment.,  I  (1904),  No.  3,  pp.  200-S07).—ln  the  author's 
opinion,  most  of  the  studies  used  to  determine  dietary  standards  have  been  made 
with  ovemourished  subjects,  this  being  a  common  condition.  He  points  out  that 
investigations  are  needed  which  are  not  open  to  this  criticism.  He  believes  that  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  the  physiological  ration  will  vary  considerably  with  the 
character  of  the  diet 

On  the  absorption  and  utilization  of  proteids  without  intervention  of  the 
alimentary  digrestive  processes,  L.  B.  MBNOBLand  E.  W.  Rockwood  (Amer.  Jour. 
Phyriol.,  12  (1904),  No.  4,  pp.  •IM-S.iS). — In  experiments  with  animals  the  absorp- 
tion of  proteids  introduced  directly  into  the  small  intestine,  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  into  the  circulation  was  studied.  The  authors'  summary  of  the  investi- 
gation follows: 

"Vegetable  proteids  (crystallized  edestin  from  hemp  seed  and  exceiain  from  the 
Brazil  nut),  slowly  introduced  in  solution  into  the  circulation  of  animals,  can  appar- 
ently be  retained  in  the  organism  for  the  most  part,  even  when  the  quantities  intro- 
duced almost  equal  that  of  the  globulinH  normally  present  in  the  blood.  .  .  .  When 
solutions  of  vegetable  proteids  are  injected  too  rapidly  or  in  too  great  concentration, 
toxic  symptoms,  including  an  inhibition  of  the  cardiac  and  respiratory  activities, 
may  be  observed,  especially  in  cats.  .  .  . 

"The  chemically  similar  proteids,  edestin  and  excelsin,  show  slight  differences  in 
physiological  action,  a  small  amount  of  a  proteose-like  substance  being  found  in  the 
urine  after  intravenous  or  intraperitoneal  (parenteral)  introduction  of  excelsin,  but 
not  with  edestin.  The  observation  suggests  the  further  possibility  of  applying 
cbemicobiological  reactions  in  distinguishing  related  proteids. 

"The  vegetable  proteids  soon  disappear  in  considerable  part  when  introduced  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  That  they  reach  the  circulation  is  made  probable  in  the  case 
of  excelsin  at  least,  by  the  appearance  of  the  typical  urine  proteose-body  noted  after 
direct  intravenous  injections.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  proteids  do  not 
reappear  in  the  urine. 

"The  unaltered  proteids  edestin  and  casein  are  absorbed  to  a  very  small  extent,  if 
at  all,  from  portions  of  the  living  small  intestine  in  which  the  ordinary  digestive 
processes  are  excluded  as  far  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proteoses  and 
peptones  obtained  by  peptic  digestion  of  these  proteids  readily  disappear  from  the 
intestine  under  the  same  conditions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  in  these 
cases  they  are  first  completely  broken  down  by  the  intestinal  enzym  erepsin;  for 
casein  (upon  which  erepsin  can  act)  may  remam  unabsorbed.  Dissolved  edestin 
could  be  recovere<l  in  crystallin  form,  i.  e.,  unchanged  after  remaining  in  the  intes- 
tine for  several  hours.  The  typical  vegetable  proteids  show  no  marked  differences 
from  those  of  animal  origin  in  their  relation  to  the  processes  of  metabolism. 

"The  attempts  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  foreign  proteids  retamed  in  the  system  have 
been  rather  unsuccessful.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  a.scertain  something  further  regard- 
ing their  destination  and  the  exact  mode  of  utilization  which  they  undergo." 

The  passage  of  different  food  stuffs  from  the  stomach  and  through  the 
smeJl  intestine,  W.  B.  Ca.vnon  (Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  1^  (1904),  No.  4,  pp.  *W- 
418,fig».  9). — Different  amounts  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrate  foo<ls  were  mixed 
with  a  small  amount  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  fed  to  cats.  The  pnx-fsses  of 
digestion  were  studied  at  regular  intervals  for  7  hours  after  feeding  by  means  of  a 
fluorescent  screen  and  the  Rontgen  rays. 

The  inve-stigations  are  summarized  as  follows: 

"Fats  remain  long  in  the  stomach.  The  discharge  of  fats  begins  slowly  and  con- 
tinues at  nearly  the  same  rate  at  which  the  fat  leaves  the  small  intestine  by  absorption 
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and  by  p«n|R  into  the  Iar|^   intestine.    Consc»iuently  -there  is  never  any  great 
acouiuolation  of  fat  in  the  sinall  intestine. 

"Carbohydiate  foods  befsin  to  leave  the  stomach  soon  after  their  ingestion.    T-hey 

paffi  oDt  nixiDy.  and  at  the  end  of  2  hours  reacli  a  maximum  amount  in  the  small 

intestine  almost  twice  the  maximum  for  proteids,  and  two  and  a  half  times  the  max- 

\mam  tor  fats,  both  of  which  maxima  are  reached  only  at  the  end  of  4  hours.    The 

rarbofavdntcs  remmn  in  the  stomach  only  about  half  as  long  as  the  proteids. 

"Proteids  freqaently  do  not  leave  the  stomach  at  all  during  the  first  half  hour. 
After  2  hams  they  accumulate  in  the  small  intestine  to  a  degree  only  slightly  greater 
than  that  rearhed  by  carbohydrates  an  hour  and  a  half  earlier.  The  departure  of 
piotodi  bom  the  stomach  is  therefore  slower  at  first  than  that  of  either  fats  or  car- 
bohydiateg.  An  exception  to  this  general  statement  was  found  in  egg  albumen, 
vbich,  (nth  in  its  natural  state  and  in  coagulated  form,  was  discharged  from  the 
itomid)  at  about  the  carbohydrate  speed. 

"ITbeo  carbohydrates  are  fed  first  and  proteids  second,  the  presence  of  proteids 
in  thecatdiac  end  of  the  stomach  does  not  materially  check  the  departure  of  the 
carinhydrate  food  lying  at  the  pylorus;  but  the  presence  of  proteids  near  the  pylo- 
ni!,«hen  proteids  are  fed  first  and  carbohydrates  second,  markedly  retards  the 
onnrd  passage  of  the  carbohydrates  which  under  these  circumstances  predominate 
in  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach. 

"  Wheit  carbohydrates  and  proteids  are  mixed  in  equal  parts,  the  mixed  food  does 
not  leave  the  stomach  so  slowly  as  the  proteids,  nor  so  rapidly  as  the  carbohydrates — 
theditcbarge  is  intermediate  in  rapidity. 

"In  a  mixture  of  fats  and  proteids  in  equal  parts,  the  presence  of  the  fat  causes  the 
protwl  to  leave  the  stomach  even  more  slowly  than  the  proteid  by  itself.  Fat  mixed 
<itti  cartxjbydrate  in  equal  amounts  also  causes  the  carbohydrates  to  paw  the  pylorus 
at  a  laie  slower  than  their  normal. 

"DoaMing  the  amount  of  carbohydrate  food  (50  cc.  instead  of  25  cc. )  increases  the 
npidity  oi  the  carbohydrate  outgo  from  the  stomach  during  the  first  2  hours;  whereas 
1      doablingtlie  amount  of  proteid  food  strikingly  delays  the  initial  discharge  of  proteid 
ftam  the  stomach. 

"The  process  of  rhythmic  s^^entation  is  seen  with  all  three  kinds  of  food  stuffs, 
ud  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  corresponds  roughly  to  the  amount  of  food  present 
in  the  intestine;  a  measurement  of  the  length  of  the  segmenting  masses  in  a  given 
luiinberof  rases  shows  that  at  the  regular  times  of  oLservation,  during  the  first  7 
^r»  after  feeding,  the  amount  of  segmenting  activity  in  the  presence  of  carbo- 
hvdntes  was  much  greater  than  in  the  presence  of  either  fats  or  proteids.  Egg 
tlbumen  is  excepted  in  this  general  statement. 

"The  interval  between  the  feeding  and  the  appearance  of  food  in  the  large  intes- 
tine ie  variable,  but  the  mean  for  carbohydrates  is  about  4  hours,  for  proteids  about 
'lunrg,  and  for  fats  about  5  hours.    After  time  is  allowed  for  the  later  start  of  pro- 
I        ^  from  the  stomach,  there  still  remains  a  prol)ability  that  the  proteids  pats 
'Iwwgh  the  small  intestine  more  slowly  than  do  the  carbohydrates." 
Changea  in  the  excretion,  of  carbon  dioxid  resulting  from  bicycling,  6.  O. 
Hiourand  W.  P.  Bowbn  (.■Imer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  U  (1904),  No.  4,  pp.  SllSS5,fig». 
'i--.\  Rapitatory  mask  of  special  construction  is  described  which  fits  tightly  over 
'^  nose  and  mouth  and  contains  valves  for  the  separation  of  the  inspired  and 
"^liiwl  air  current 
^respired  air  \a  dried  by  passing  through  tubes  filled  with  pumice  stone  and 
^liiuric acid  and  then  through  a  gas  meter,  which  is  connected  with  the  suction 
'■''toftbloirer,  in  order  to  relieve  the  lungs  of  the  subject  from  the  labor  involved 
n'omng  the  expired  air  through  the  tubes  and  gas  meter.    The  dry  air  containing 
"^^  dioxid  passes  through  an  absorption  apparatus  attached  to  one  arm  of  c 
iMuUetpoised  balance.     As  the  arm  sinks,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxid. 
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a  poinU^r  attached  to  the  other  arm  traces  a  curve  on  a  drum  covered  with  blackened 
paper.  After  the  apparatux  was  calibrated  it  was  tefited  and  found  to  be  very 
accurate. 

About  20  experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  general  course  of  the  changes 
in  the  output  of  carbon  dioxid  resnltinft  from  work,  which  was  performed  on  a  Eita- 
tionary  bicycle.  The  working  periods  in  some  of  the  experiments  covered  30  to  4€ 
minutes.  A  bago  number  of  experiments  were  also  made  to  show  how  soon  the 
effect  of  muscular  work  is  noted  in  the  carbon  dioxid  output  The  general  conoJa- 
sions  which  were  drawn  from  the  experiments  follow: 

"The  problem  of  finding  the  changes  in  rate  of  output  of  carbon  dioxid  resalting 
from  muscular  work  and  other  causes  is  practically  solved  by  the  method  need  in 
this  research.  The  latent  period  of  increase  in  output  of  carbon  dioxid  from  the 
lungs  in  case  of  beginning  work  is  in  the  close  vicinity  of  20  eecionds,  and  the  increase 
reaches  its  maximum  in  about  2  minutes.  The  output  of  carbon  dioxid  from  the 
lungs  is  practically  uniform  from  minute  to  minute  during  uniform  muscular  work, 
after  the  blood  has  had  time  to  take  part  fully  in  the  process  of  elimination.  Upon 
cessation  of  work  the  output  of  carbon  dioxid  decreases  to  the  normal  amount  in 
about  the  time  occupied  by  its  increase  and  after  a  like  latent  period.  The  results 
obtained  show  no  indication  of  any  connection  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  pro- 
duction and  elimination  of  carbon  dioxid  and  the  secondary  rise  of  pulse  rate." 

The  minimum  amount  of  protein  in  the  daily  diet,  H.  Labbe  (Beti.  Soc.  Sei. 
Hyg.  Aliment.,  1  (1904),  No.  4,  pp.  SllSiS,  dgm.  J). — An  experiment  is  reported  in 
which  the  subject,  a  healthy  man,  lived  upon  a  simple  diet  of  bread,  butter,  choco- 
late, wine,  chestnuts,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  test,  which  covered  38  days,  the  daily  diet  furnished  a 
little  over  14  gm.  nitrogen.  The  amount  was  diminished  until  toward  the  end  of 
the  test  it  reached  a  minimum  of  1.06  gm.  .  It  was  then  increased  and  on  the  last 
day  reached  13.25  gm.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  and  urea  eliminated  in  the  urine 
and  the  income  and  outgo  of  chlorin  are  recorded.  The  energy  value  of  the  diet  was 
also  calculated  at  different  periods.  At  the  beginning  of  the  test  the  subject  weighed 
in  round  numbers  AS  kg.  and  3  days  before  the  close  63  kg. 

In  the  author's  opinion  the  experiment  showed  that  nitrogen  equilibrium  can  be 
established  and  maintained  for  a  long  period  on  a  limited  protein  ration  derived 
entirely  from  vegetable  sources.  This  indicates  that  vegetable  protein  io  as  valuable 
as  that  from  animal  foods.  The  nitrogen  excreted  in  the  urine  other  than  in  the 
form  of  urea  is  discussed,  the  author  pointing  out  that  the  quantity  is  remarkably 
constant.  The  experiment  is  discussed  with  reference  to  the  lowest  protein  limit  in 
the  diet. 

Ooncemingr  the  minimnni  amount  of  nitrogen  required  per  day  in  a  con- 
dition of  rest  and  work,  A.  Gaittikr  {Rer.  Soc.  Set.  Hyg.  AlinuiU.,  1  {1904},  No.  4, 
pp.  se9-^3t). — A  critical  discussion  of  the  experiment  reported  above.  The  author 
does  not  agree  with  all  the  conclusions  reached. 

An  exceaa  of  chlorin  in  the  diet  for  fifty-one  daya,  L.  Ambabd  {Cnmpt.  Rmd. 
Soc.  Biol.  [Paru],  -58  {1905),  No.  8,  pp.  S75,  ^ff).— Chlorin  equilibrium  was  studied 
when  an  excess  was  consumed,  and  also  the  effect  of  sodium  sulphate  and  potassium 
nitrate  on  the  elimination  of  sodium  chlorid,  the  author  being  himself  the  subject. 

When  about  1.75  gm.  sodium  chlorid  was  taken  the  daily  excrotion  in  the  urine 
was  fairly  constant  during  two  periodR,  being  about  2.2  gm.  per  day.  In  a  third 
period  it  was  1.55  gm.  When  10  gm.  sodium  sulphate  was  added  to  the  diet  the 
chlorin  elimination  diminished  somewhat.  Three  grams  potassium  nitrate  daily  did 
not  increase  the  excretion  of  sodium  chlorid  appreciably.  During  part  of  the  time 
the  sodium  chlorid  in  the  feces  was  found  to  average  0.1  gm.  per  day. 
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The  feeding  of  farm  animal*,  O.  KMhhti^n(DieEmahrung  dtr  lanchvirttehaJUiehen 
NuUtiert.  Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1906,  pp.  F//i  +  594).— This  volume,  which  embodies 
the  lesolts  of  the  author's  investigations  extending  over  many  years,  is  an  attempt 
to  treat  the  gnbject  of  the  feeding  of  farm  animals  from  a  comparatively  new  stand- 
point 

The  anthor  contends  that  as  feeding  stuffs  differ  in  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
atvimiUted  by  the  body,  they  should  be  compared  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of 
nntritive  material  which  is  available  after  the  amount  required  for  assimilation  has 
been  taken  into  account,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  proximate  composition  or  the 
percentage  of  digestible  nutrients  present.  For  his  comparison  he  has  selected  the 
starch  equivalents  of  the  feeding  stufte  as  a  basis  rather  than  energy  values  which 
hare  annetimes  been  used. 

The  book  as  a  whole  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  theoretical  discussion  of  stock 
feeding,  and  will  prove  of  value  not  alone  to  students  but  also  to  practical  feeders  and 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  discussions  of  such  subjects.  The  volume  is  composed  of 
3  main  divisions.  The  first  is  concerned  with  the  composition,  digestibility,  and 
otilization  of  feeding  stnfis  and  the  second  with  the  properties,  preservation,  prepa- 
ration, and  use  of  feeding  stufb,  while  the  third  takes  up  the  feeding  of  farm  animals 
with  relation  to  different  agricultural  conditions. 

In  an  appendix  the  author  gives  a  number  of  tables  showing  the  composition  and 
digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs,  in  which  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  feeding  values 
on  the  basis  of  starch  equivalents.  Feeding  standards  are  also  included.  These,  like 
the  other  tabular  matter,  embody  the  author's  views  regarding  the  use  of  data  show- 
ing the  real  feeding  value  rather  than  values  based  on  composition  and  digestibility 
only.    A  detailed  index  adds  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

feeding'  stuff  inapection,  C.  D.  Woods  and  J.  M.  Qartlett  ( Jfain«  .Sta.  BtU.  116, 
pp.  53-70). — Analyses  of  samples  collected  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1904-6  are 
reported,  including  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  meals  and  feeds,  linseed  meal,  viscid 
oil  meal,  sugar  and  flax  seed,  distillers'  grains,  mixed  grains,  hominy  feed,  meat 
meal,  ground  beef  scraiw  and  similar  feeds,  mixed  and  proprietary  feeds,  wheat  bran, 
brui  and  shorts,  com  meal,  flour,  and  condimental  feeds. 

In  general,  the  cotton-seed  meal  was  of  good  quality,  but  it  was  noted  that  the 
nomber  of  samples  containing  above  43  per  cent  protein  was  less  than  a  few  years 
ago.  "Gluten  products  continue  to  be  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  any  concentrated 
feeds  on  the  market.  This  is  partly  because  different  lots  of  the  same  brand  vary 
tomewhat  in  composition,  but  is  chiefly  l3ecause  certain  companies  persist  in  putting 
a  guarantee  upon  their  goods  that  the  goods  do  not  come  up  to  in  any  instance." 

.\8  shown  by  composition,  the  viscid  oil  meal,  an  old-process  linseed  meal,  had  a 
Uriy  high  feeding  value,  but  the  taste  was  unpleasant,  "and  it  would  seem  doubt- 
ioHi  cattle  would  eat  it  readily."  As  regards  adulterated  mixed  feeds  the  authors 
note  that  "there  is  so  much  profit  in  selling  ground  corn  cobs,  broom  com,  and  other 
vilneless  materials  at  the  price  of  wheat  bran,  that  the  consumer  must  ever  be  on 
the  watch  a^^nst  this  fraud.  The  safest  thing  is  to  buy  only  well-known,  reliable 
bnndii  of  this  class  of  goods.  If  consumers  will  see  to  it  that  all  of  this  class  of 
feeds  which  they  buy  carries  the  name  of  the  miller,  there  will  be  little  likelihood 
ol  their  being  defrauded." 

The  condimental  feeds  examined  were  found,  as  was  previously  the  case,  to  con- 
t*»of  wheat  bran  or  some  similar  concentrated  feed,  with  small  amounts  of  fenugreek, 
charcoal,  sulphur,  salt,  copperas,  and  similar  bodies  added.  Attention  is  directed  to 
the  very  high  cost  of  these  foods  in  proportion  to  their  nutritive  value  or  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  and  value  of  the  materials  used  in  their  manufacture  for  their 
supposed  medicinal  properties. 
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Low  ^ade  and  high  grade  cotton-seed  meal  compared,  J.  M.  Babtlbtt 

{Maine  Sta.  Bui.  115,  pp.  71-7(i). — Different  grades  of  cotton-seed  meal  are  discussed., 
and  brief  directions  given  for  judging  the  <]uality  of  such  goods. 

A  first-class  meal,  according  to  the  author,  should  contain  over  40  per  cent  protein 
and  about  9  per  cent  fat,  and  should  be  of  a  light  yellow  color.  Dark  color  and  the 
presence  of  many  fine  black  specks  is  an  indication  that  ground  hulls  have  been 
added.  A  rusty  brown  color  indicates  that  the  meal  is  old  or  has  undergone  fermen- 
tation. Such  meals  are  not  safe  to  use.  Cotton-seed  meal  should  have  about  the 
same  texture  as  com  meal,  and  should  be  practically  free  from  lint. 

The  amount  of  lint  can  be  determined  by  sifting  a  portion  of  the  meal.  Lint  and 
bulls  can  also  be  detected  by  stirring  the  meal  in  water,  when  the  black  halls  will 
settle  to  the  bottom,  the  good  meal  will  be  in  the  next  layer,  and  the  lint  on  top.  A 
first-class  meal  should  have  only  a  few  black  hulls  and  scarcely  any  lint.  The  quality 
of  the  cotton-seed  meal  can  also  be  judged  by  tasting  it.  "The  be«t  fresh  meals  have 
a  verj'  agreeable  nutty  flavor  not  found  in  inferior  goodn.  The  presence  of  much 
fiber  is  readily  noted  by  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  mouth.  The  absence  of  the  natty 
flavor  and  the  presence  of  a  rancid  taste  indicates  that  the  meal  is  old." 

The  author  roughly  divides  cotton-seed  mealn  into  4  grades,  analyses  and  the 
digestion  coefficients  of  which  are  given.  The  results  of  the  digestion  experimenta 
follow: 

Average  coefficients  of  digestibUity  of  different  grade*  of  coltonrieed  meal — Experiments 

with  »heep. 


Kind  of  meal. 


Verjr  hlKh  grade  cotton.«eed  meal 
Dark  colored  cotton-sped  meal  . . . 
Medium  irrade  cotton-seed  meal.. 
Low  grade  cotton-seed  meal 


Dry       Organic 
matter,     matter. 


P.  el. 

90.0 

73.0 
61.4 


P.H. 
«5.S 


78.0 
64.1 


Protein. 


P.ct. 
83.3 
82.2 
83.6  I 
72.6  I 


Fat. 


P.ct. 
100.0 
97.2 
916 
90.1 


Crude 
fiber. 


P.  el. 


Kltrogcn- 

free 
extract. 


43.5 

87.8 


P.et. 
96.9 
94.7 
82.1 
67.8 


The  author  points  out  that  although  the  different  grades  of  meal  did  not  differ 
much  in  chemical  composition  yet  the  digestion  experiments  showed  that  the  low- 
grade  meals  were  decidedly  inferior. 

Licensed  concentrated  feeding  stuffs,  F.  W.  Woll  and  G.  A.  Olson  (  Wi»con- 
mn  Sta.  Bui.  m,  pp.  16— il,  ^5-^if).— The  percentage  of  protein  and  fat  in  58  brands 
of  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs  licensed  for  sale  in  Wisconsin  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1905,  is  given,  and  the  text  of  the  Wisconsin  feeding-stuff  law 
is  quoted. 

The  cost  and  value  of  concentrated  feeding  stuffs,  Ci.  Favs  ( iMitdrnandsUade, 
37  (1904),  No.  ii9,  pp.  40t'>-40S). — The  value  of  the  various  concentrated  feeding  stuffs 
used  in  Denmark  is  calculated  on  the  l>aBi8of  their  average  chemical  composition  and 
relative  cost  of  nitroftenous  substances,  fat,  and  nitrogen-free  extract  of  1.5:2:1,  as 
obtained  by  Stein  (Tgeskr.  Laudm.,  1904,  p.  211). — p.  w.  woll. 

The  identification  and  adulteration  of  feeding  cakes,  G.  D'.^poLrro  (Staz. 
Spp-.  Agr.  ItaL,  .fT  (1904),  No.  4-5,  pp.  309-.m,  pi*-  *).— The  data  reported  have  to 
do  with  the  detection  of  adulteration  in  feeding  cakes  by  microscopi(«l  methods. 

Poisonous  Italian  linseed  cakes,  J.  Hucuibm  (Mark  Ixine  Exprens,  9^  (1905), 
No.  38S0,  p.  2S.'}). — Castor  beans  were  identified  in  some  Italian  linseed  cake  which 
was  founil  to  be  poisonous  when  fed  to  steers. 

Peat-molasses,  H.  Pellet  (tiurr.  Indig. et  Colon.,  04(1904),  No.  11, pp. SSS-3S0).— 
Exiierinients  on  the  digestibility  and  feeding  value  of  peat-molasses  are  summarized. 

The  value  of  amids  in  animal  nutrition,  W.  Voltz  (PiilUitig'*  Landw.  Xlg., 
64  (1905),  Not.  S,  pp.  41-49;  3,  pp.  9t!-100). — Investigations  which  have  to  do  with 
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the  natritiTe  value  of  amida  are  sammarized  and  the  following  general  conclusions 
tliawn: 

In  th*'  case  of  herbivora  and  birds,  aHparagiu  acta  as  a  protector  of  protein  when 
the  nutritive  ratio  of  the  ration  is  wide,  though  this  is  not  generally  the  case  when 
the  ntios  famishes  large  or  luediam  amounts  of  protein.  In  the  ctise  of  niilk- 
pniwiof  aninialti,  atiparaipn  and  other  amids  within  limits  can  apparently  replace 
protein  withont  lowering  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  milk. 

In  tile  case  of  omnivora  the  protein-protecting  power  of  the  asparagin  is  smaller 
and  ffi  npuda  nitrogen  metabolism  it  is  practically  an  indifferent  body.  It  can  not 
be  wJd  that  asparagin  exercises  a  protein-protecting  power  in  the  case  of  camivora. 
It  seems  ntber  to  increase  the  cleavage  of  protein. 

Onpe  pomace  in  tlie  feeding  of  farm  animals,  H.  Blin  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n. 
ter.fSUsai),  Xo.  .50,  pp.  766-768). — On  the  basis  of  the  work  of  other  investigators 
and  hi?  own  experience,  the  author  states  that  10  to  12  kg.  per  head  per  day  may  be 
fed  to  horw^,  20  to  25  kg.  to  cattle,  5  or  6  kg.  to  sheep,  and  5  to  10  kg.  to  pigs. 

B«port  on  feediiig'  experiments  with  rougpta,  cotton  cakes  ttotn.  Indian  cot- 
tonieed,  D.  A. Gilchrist (Ou7iiyCbunciZA'ort/it«n£.,JSri.  Com., Ann.  Upt., 8 (1903-4), 
pp.  10-i6;  Bui.  I,  pp.  19). — Some  data  are  recorded  regarding  the  amounts  of  cake, 
oil,  and  refuse  obtained  from  crushing  rough  decorticated  and  delinted  Indian  cotton 
wed,  and  feeding  trials  with  sheep  and  steers  are  reported  in  which  Indian  and 
Egrptian  cotton-seed  cakes  were  compared. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  "Indian  (Bombty)  rough  cotton-seed  cake,  when  of 
good  qoality,  gives  satisfactory  results  with  stock  fed  indoors  or  on  pasture,  and  that 
its  high  manurial  value  makes  it  a  desirable  inanurial  agent,  especially  for  improving 
poor  pasture." 

Veeding  value  of  swedes,  D.  A.  Gilcbkist  {County  Council  yorlhumb.,  Ed.  Com., 
Attn.  Rpl.,8{  i9ai-4),  pp.  e7-S4).—The  feeding  value  of  Arctic,  XL  All,  and  Best  of 
.\11  swedes,  containing  respectively  11.48,  10.75,  and  11.31  per  cent  dry  matter,  was 
rtalied  with  3  lots  of  4  calves  29  weeks  old,  the  turnips  being  supplemented  by  hay 
■Kd  a  mixture  of  Egyptian  cotton-eeed  cake,  barley  meal,  and  linseed  cake. 

In  the  4  months  of  the  test  the  gains  ranged  from  208  Ujs.  with  XL  All  swedes  to 
343  Ihe.  with  Best  of  All  swedes.  From  this  and  a  test  with  sheep  previously 
reported  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  897)  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  in  general  the  Swedish 
toraips  with  a  high  percentage  of  dry  matter  had  a  correspondingly  high  feeding 
nine. 
Ugestibility  of  Tetch  hay  and  com  silagre,  J.  Withvcombe  and  A.  L.  Kn-isbly 
iflrtgon  Sta.  Bui.  85,  pp.  IS). — Digestion  experiments  were  made  with  vetch  hay 
( I'ina  miira)  and  with  com  silage,  using  3  cows.  The  tests  were  each  of  7  days' 
'•oration. 

The  average  coefficients  of  digestibility  found  for  vetch  hay  were:  Dry  matter 
*6.(6,  protein  69.91,  ether  extract  71.21,  nitrogen-free  extract  71.59,  crude  fiber 
'".•16,  and  ash  52.23  per  cent.  The  values  for  corn  silage  were:  Dry  matter  73.08, 
I«rteiu  55.03,  ether  extract  89.91,  nitrogen-free  extract  75.65,  crude  fiber  75.34, 
Xkiaah  47.98  per  cent. 

Ibe  prickly  pear  and  other  cacti  as  food  for  stock,  D.  Griffiths  (  U.  S.  Dept. 
-'fr.,  But.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  74,  pp-  48,  pis.  5,  fig,  1). — The  geographical  distribution 
"f  <arti,  methods  of  feeding,  machinery  for  preparing  prickly  jiear  for  feeding,  the 
*'N.'t»  of  prickly  pear  upon  stock,  pear  thickets  and  their  destruction,  the  yield  of 
P'i''Uy  pear,  and  other  questions  are  considered,  and  data  (-ollected  in  the  cactus 
^<pm  of  the  United  States  are  summarized  and  discus^etl  with  Ri)ecial  reference  to 
'^  nine  of  cacti  as  fon^e  plants. 

The  fKHslled  "prickly  pear"  is  the  variety  of  cactus  usually  referred  to  in  con- 
aderiog  cacti  as  forage  plants,  but  according  to  the  author,  "any  cactus  growing 
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laige  enough  to  be  fed  with  economy  *»n  be  lueti  ax  roughage,  or  m  a  succulent   for 
milk  production." 

Prickly  pear  is  very  succulent  and  hen(«  necessarily  has  a  low  nutritive  value. 
Tke  data  summarized  lead  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  it  may  be  fed  to  c&ttle 
with  decided  advantage  during  prolonged  drought  when  more  nutritious  fee<i  is 
scarce,  and  that  it  may  be  used  to  fatten  cattle  if  fe<l  with  some  coarse  fodder  ftn<I 
with  Home  concentrated  feed.  Supplemented  by  concentrated  feeds  and  some  hay  or 
pastnnige,  it  is  regarded  ae  a  valuable  accessory  to  the  dairy  ration,  supplying  sac- 
culence  which  it  is  difficult  to  secure  in  semiarid  regions.  A  ration  of  from  40  lo  70 
Ibfl.  per  day  with  plenty  of  other  nutritious  feed  is  recommended  for  cows,  thouiarti 
up  to  100  lbs.  may  be  fed. 

Oxen,  it  is  stated,  can  be  worked  indelinitely  on  a  ration  consisting  largely  of 
prickly  pear  and  require  watering  only  2  or  3  times  a  week  in  summer.  A  full-grown 
steer  on  pear  alone  will  consume  from  125  to  200  llw.  daily.  The  liability  of  fomning 
fiber  balls  when  fed  whole  and  exclusively  is  mentione<l.  Hogs  fatten  well  on  the 
fruit  of  the  prickly  pear  and  take  kindly  to  a  ration  of  prickly  pear  when  the  thorns 
are  properly  singed  off. 

The  methods  of  preparation  for  feeding  by  singeing,  by  slicing,  and  by  steaming 
are  described.  Rnsiling  is  also  mentioned,  but  Is  not  (considered  advantag^eous. 
When  the  pear  is  burned  it  scours  cattle  much  worse  than  when  scorched  sufficiently 
to  take  the  thorns  off.  Chopped  pear  sours  quickly  and  hence  must  be  fed  at  once. 
Pear  cut  and  piled  up  under  cover  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  month  or  more. 

The  uses  of  cacti  for  other  purposes  arc  pointed  out,  including  the  preparation  of 
jellies  from  the  fmitii,  the  use  of  the  joints  by  the  Mexicans  as  pot  herbs  and  for 
pickles,  and  the  manufacture  of  a  sort  of  candy  from  the  pulp. 

Feeding  ateers  on  sugar-beet  pulp,  alfalfa  hay,  and  farm  grains,  W.  J^ 
Carlyi.e,  C.  J.  Griffith,  and  A.  J.-Mbvbr  {Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  .97,  pp.  lS,fig».  S). — 
Using  3  lots  of  50  steers  each,  the  value  of  sugar-beet  pulp  and  alfalfa,  with  and  with- 
out grain,  was  studied. 

In  the  25  weeks  of  the  test  the  average  daily  gain  on  the  ration  containing  oats  and 
barley  was  1.9  lbs.  per  head,  on  the  ration  containmg  corn  2  lbs.,  and  on  that  con- 
taining no  grain  1.57  lbs.  The  greatest  range  in  the  (x>st  of  a  pound  of  gain  was 
noticed  in  the  first  and  last  mentioned  lots,  l)eing  6.53  cts.  and  3.79  cts.,  res|)«;tively. 
Data  are  recorded  regardmg  the  shrinkage  in  shipping,  as  well  as  some  of  the  details 
of  the  slaughter  test. 

The  authors  state  that  no  appreciable  difference  was  noted  in  the  quality  or  grade 
of  the  meat  of  representative  carcasses  selected  from  each  lot.  Judged  by  the  results 
of  cooking  tests,  the  meat  from  the  lot  fed  beet  pulp  and  alfalfa  hay  only  was  as  good 
or  better  than  that  from  the  other  lots. 

The  principal  conclusions  drawn  regarding  the  feeding  value  of  sugar-l)eet  pulp 
were  in  effect  as  follows: 

In  feeding  sugar-beet  pulp  absolute  cleanliness  should  be  observed.  It  should  be 
fed  in  troughs  or  "bunks"  provided  for  the  purpose,  only  such  an  amount  being 
given  at  one  time  as  the  cattle  will  clean  up  with  reasonable  waste,  and  the  bunks 
should  be  cleaned  daily.  Unless  this  be  done  they  will  gradually  become  fllle<l  with 
frozen  pulp  in  cold  weather  and  with  decaying  pulp  during  wann  weather.  Pulp 
should  never  be  fed  late  in  the  afternoon  during  cold  weather.  The  t«ttle  generally 
refuse  to  eat  after  nightfall  and  whatever  remains  in  the  bunks  freezes  before 
morning. 

Pulp  has  a  laxative  tendency.  On  this  account  it  is  well  to  feed  good  alfalfa  hay 
of  the  first  cutting  with  it,  if  <-onvenient.  The  fee<l  nw.ka  for  hay  and  hnnks  for  pulp 
should  be  near  together.  Cattle  seem  to  Ixs  particularly  fond  of  well-cure<l  ensiM 
pulp,  preferring  this  to  fresh  pulp.  In  onler  to  secure  the  pulp  in  its  l>est  form,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  it  placed  in  tlie  silo  fresh  from  the  factory  and  fed  diret;tly  from 
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the  ak.  Mter  fermentation  has  once  b^:un  exposure  to  the  air  in  handling  causes 
the  pulp  to  deteriorate  rapidly.  Cattle  relish  it  lees  after  a  continual  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  iriut  a  larger  percentage  than  they  would  in  the  case  of  pulp  direct  from 

tbeailo. 

i 

Cittla-feeding  experiment,  W.  Bruce  ( Edinb.  and  Eati  of  Scot.  Cot.  Agr.  BuL  4, 
pp.  18^).— The  valae  of  Bombay  cotton-seed  cake  with  damaged  oats  3:1  in  com- 
parison vith  cDoipound  cake  'was  studied  with  2  lots  of  8  steers  each,  the  feeding  test 
ooverin^  6  months. 

The  ntion  vas  so  arranged  that  the  amount  of  compound  cake  fed  was  equivalent 
in  mane)-  talne  to  the  cotton-seed  cake  mixture.  The  compound  cake  gave  the 
lewer  increase,  the  total  gains  made  by  the  two  lots  being  1,832  and  1,631  lbs.  In  a 
aecood  let  2  lots  eontuning  8  cattle  were  fed  large  rations  containing  Bombay 
cottoo-aeed  cake  and  other  grains  for  5  months.  One  of  the  lots  was  given  fewer 
tunii;*  thin  the  other,  but  received  some  potatoes  in  addition.  With  the  ration  con- 
taining a  nnaller  amount  of  turnips  the  gain  was  2,387  lbs.,  and  with  the  other 
^■KSlba.  The  effect  of  the  different  rations  on  the  quantities  of  turnips  consumed 
is  taken  into  account  in  discussing  the  tests. 

The  etodies  show,  according  to  the  author,  that  supplying  a  moderate  amount  of 
moceotrated  feeding  stuffs  as  a  supplement  to  the  home-grown  products  "at  current 
pma  briniEB  the  greater  direct  profit  to  the  farmer,  and  that  in  intensive  feeding  a 
very  ronsdetable  part  of  the  return  for  the  turnips  must  be  accepted  in  the  form  of 
thtmannriai  residue  derived  from  the  feeding  stuffs." 

Tceding  cattle  -with  different  quantities  of  the  same  concentrated  foods, 
T.  Winter  {Bd.  Agr.  and  Fiiherkt  [London],  Ann.  Rpt.  Agr.  Ed.  and  Retearch, 
iXS-i,pp.  m-68). — A  lot  of  5  steers  fed  10  lbs.  of  grain  per  head  per  day  gained 
137  lbs.  each  in  50  days,  as  compared  with  2.55  lbs.  gained  by  a  lot  fed  15  lbs.  of 
toBMitt^ted  feed. 

With  both  luts  the  grain  at  first  consisted  of  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake  and 
ouwmeal;  later  linseed  cake  replaced  the  cotton-seed  cake.  The  2  lots  consumed 
pnctically  the  same  amounts  of  coarse  fodder.  The  extra  gain,  according  to  the 
xithor,  was  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  extra  cost  of  the  laiyer  ration. 

Sheep-breeding  experiments,  T.  Winter  (Bd.  Agr.  and  Figheries  [Londcm], 

JiiL  Kpt.  Agr.  Ed.  and  Research,  1903-4,  pp.  68-7g).—M  the  University  College  of 

Xonh  Wales  sheep-breeding  experiments  were  continued  along  the  same  lines  as  in 

pre^-ioiB  years  ( E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  805).     Mountain  ewes  were  crossed  with  Southdown, 

Kerry  Hill,  and  Leicester  rams.    The  Southdown  crossbred  lambs  averaged  70  lbs. 

ia  weight  when  sold  at  the  age  of  aliout  9  months,  being,  according  to  the  author, 

Kxnewhat  riper  and  in  better  condition  than  the  others.    The  Kerry  Hill  cross 

weighed  on  an  average  66  lbs.  and  the  Leicester  cross  74  lbs. 

In  a  tert  of  the  value  of  various  crosses  with  crossbred  ewes  for  the  production  of 

III  lambs,  Hampehirenlown,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Suffolk-down,  and  Wiltshire  rams 

*m  uwd.    The  best  results  were  obtained  with  the  Hampshire  cross.    The  Lei- 

Wtr  and  Lincoln  crosses  were  regarded  as  only  moderately  succeseful.     The  Suf- 

•"ft-mw  lamhe  reached  good  weight  and  were  of  good  quality,  but  were  slow  in 

'"laiiiiiE.   The  Wiltshires  did  not  give  as  good  results  as  usual,  probably  owing  to 

il*  bet  that  the  weather  was  cold. 

W'tbb  moantain  ewes  were  crossed  with  Southdown  and  Wiltshire  rams.    Judg- 

'*!l>y  the  length  uf  time  required  to  feed  the  lambs  for  market  and  the  average  live 

*<<|dit«hen  sold,  the  results  were  in  favor  of  the  Southdown  cross,  though  the  dif- 

'"ww  were  less  marked  than  in  the  last  year's  test. 

Iktep-breeding'  experiments  for  the  production  of  early  fat  lambs,  P.  H. 
f'lfLtBand  \V.  Vauc.iiak  ( Harper- Adamt  Agr.  Col.  Bui.  l,pp.,1). — Welsh  ewes  were 
'""wi  with  Welsh,  Southdown,  an<l  Shropshire  rams,  with  a  view  to  determining 
^  ><K«t  mtisfactory  crosses  for  breeding  lambs  for  market     Owing  partly  to  the 
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larger  proportion  of  lambs  reared  and  sold,  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  the 
pure  Welsh  breed.  At  lambing  times  the  Welsh  lambs  were  hardier  and  stood  c-on- 
ditions  of  the  weather,  etc.,  better  than  the  heavier  crossbreeds  and  were  alsM>  ready 
for  market  about  3  weeks  earlier  than  the  others.  Additional  experiment*  are  con- 
sidered necesBary  before  definite  conclusions  can  lie  drawn. 

Breeding  for  fat  lambs,  W.  T.  Lawrbncb  (.lii/r.  Depl.  Durham  Vol.  Sri.  Ann. 
Hpt.,  li  {190S),pp.  78-80). — In  experiments  at  Newton  Kigg,  an  Oxford-down,  a 
Wensleydale,  and  a  Border  I^icester  ram  were  each  crossed  with  19  Cheviot  Border 
Leicester  ewes. 

The  average  weight  of  the  lambs  when  sold  ranged  from  74.8  lbs.  with  the  Oxford- 
down  cross  to  77.2  lbs.  with  the  Wensleydale  cross.  The  average  value  per  pound 
with  the  Oxford-down  cross  was  9.66  cts.  and  with  the  Wensleydale  and  the  Border 
Leicester  cross  9.48  cts.  The  Oxford-down  lambs  matured  most  quickly  for  market 
and  cost  less  for  maintenance  than  the  others,  consequently  their  dams  could  be  fat- 
tened and  sold  more  quickly  than  the  other  ewes.  When  the  earlier  maturity  of 
the  Oxford-down  lambs  is  taken  into  account,  according  to  the  author,  the  results 
obtained  with  them  must  be  considered  the  most  satisfactory. 

Feeding  experiments  with  lambs,  1903-4,  B.  C.  BurrUM  (  Wyoming  Sla.  BuL 
64,  pp.  20,  ph.  S). — In  continuation  of  a  test  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  382), 
a  lot  of  60  lambs  was  pa8ture<l  on  11.6  acres  of  field  peas  raised  on  sod  without  irriga- 
tion, while  4  similar  lots  were  fed  alfalfa,  turnips,  and  linseed  meal,  with  and  with- 
out cmm;  alfalfa  and  com;  and  alfalfa  with  a  mixture  of  barley,  wheat,  and  oil  meal. 
All  the  lots  contained  both  large  lambs  and  small  scrubs. 

The  test  proper  covered  100  days,  being  preceded  by  a  preliminary  period  in  which 
all  the  \o\n  received  uniform  treatment.  On  field  peas  the  average  gain  iH>r  head 
was  24.9  lbs.  With  the  other  lots  the  gains  ranged  from  18.7  lbs.  on  alfalfa,  tiimips, 
and  oil  meal  to  27.2  lbs.  on  alfalfa,  turnips,  corn,  and  oil  meal.  With  all  the  lots 
the  digestible  niitrients  per  pound  of  gain  ranged  from  0.83  lb.  protein  and  4.04  lbs. 
carlwhydrates  and  fat  on  the  alfalfa,  turnips,  com,  and  oil  meal  ration,  to  1.43  Hie. 
protein  and  6.65  lbs.  carbohydrates  and  fat  on  field  peas. 

The  gain  was  most  expensively  made  with  the  lot  fed  peas,  costing  6.22  cts.  per 
pound,  and  most  cheaply  with  the  lot  fed  alfalfa,  turnips,  and  oil  meal,  costing  S.Sa 
cts.  per  pound.  When  slaughtered  the  largest  proportion  of  dressed  carcass,  47.8  per 
cent,  was  noted  with  the  lot  fetl  corn  and  oil  meal,  and  the  smallest,  43.3  per  cent, 
with  the  lot  fed  oil  meal  in  addition  to  coarse  fo<lder. 

The  principal  conclusions  follow: 

The  lot  fed  field  peas  harvestecl  the  crop,  made  Ijetter  gains,  and  went  to  market 
in  better  <x>ndition  than  the  lot  fed  com  and  alfalfa. 

"It  is  possible  to  fatten  lanilis  without  grain  on  a  cheap  ration  of  alfalfa,  turnips, 
and  oil  meal,  and  such  rations  will  be  further  investigated. 

"A  complete  and  well-balance<l  ration  of  alfalfa,  tumips,  corn,  ami  oil  meal  gave 
the  largest  gains  on  the  smallest  actual  amount  of  nutrients  in  the  fo<Hl. 

"There  are  prol)ably  Ijetter  and  more  practical  rations  for  fattening  lambs  in 
Wyoming  than  the  alfalfa  and  com  ration  commonly  used. 

"Combinations  of  wheat  and  barley  fed  alternately  in  ten-day  iierio<l8  did  not  give 
the  b<>8t  results.  Fed  in  this  manner,  the  lambs  ate  less  grain  and  made  smaller 
gains  than  on  other  grain  rations. 

"Under  our  conditions  it  will  ifot  pay  to  fwd  small,  stunted  lamlis  on  full  grain 
rations  for  short  perio<is." 

Sheep-feeding  experiment,  W.  Bruce  {Jidinh.  and  Eaul  of  Scot.  (\>l.  .iifr.  Bui 
4,  pp.  1-17,  S-i). — Using  0  lots  of  38  sheep  each,  a  tt-st  was  undertaken  to  learn  the 
most  profitable  feeding  stuffs  to  use  with  a  liasal  ration  of  cut  J^wedish  tumips  ad 
libitum  with  hay  in  the  winter  fee<ling  of  sheep,  and  to  determine  whether  the  U!>e  of 
concentrated  feeding  stuffs  effected  any  saving  in  the  daily  consumption  of  turnips. 
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One  o(  th«  lots  was  iziven  hay  and  tumipe  only,  and  the  others  were  fed  linaeed 
cake,  BombtT  cotton-aeed  cake,  and  grain  mixtures  containing  Bomlmy  cotton-seed 
cake  or  dtcorticated  cotton-seed  cake.  In  the  93  days  of  the  test  the  total  gain  on 
tnmipt  ind  hay  alone  was  1,040  lbs.  and  the  gross  cost  per  pound  of  gain  7.32  cts. 
In  the  cm  of  the  lots  fed  grain  in  addition  to  the  Iiasal  ration  the  gain  ranged  from 
1.253  Ibe.  on  wheat,  decortirated  cotton-aeed  cake,  and  cotton  seed  to  1,461  Ibe.  on 
linneei  cake  uid  the  groea  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  from  6.70  cts.  on  Bombay  cotton- 
.•red  cake  to  8.22  cbs.  on  a  mixture  of  wheat,  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake,  and  cot- 
ton isedL 

When  dressed  the  weight  was  very  uniform,  being  about  51  per  cent  of  the  live 
weight  in  ererr  case.  Considering  the  test  as  a  whole  the  conclusion  was  drawn 
that  Bombay  cotton-seed  cake  was  the  most  satisfabtory  of  the  concentrated  feeds 
taUd.  An  examination  of  the  dressed  carcasses  showed  that  the  animals  fed  this 
material  were  very  superior  to  the  others  in  appearance.  The  greatest  financial 
return  per  acre  of  turnips  was  noted  with  the  lots  fed  the  Bombay  cotton-seed  cake. 

On  the  presence  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  lards  from  hogs  fed  upon  cotton-seed 
meal,  A.  D.  Emmett  and  H.  8.  Grisdley  (Jour.  Amtr.  Chfm.  Soc.,  H7  (1905),  No.  3, 
pp.  itii-S70), — The  presence  of  vegetable  oil  and  cotton-seed  oil  was  shown  by  sev- 
erd  testtf  with  samples  of  lard  from  pigs  fed  cotton-seed  meal. 

It  is  evident,  according  to  the  authors,  "first,  that  the  lards  contain  a  vegetable 
oil,  and  second,  if  we  agree  with  the  most  recent  authorities,  they  contain  3  distinct 
ronxitoents  of  cotton-seed  oil.  Hence,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  a  part  at  least  of  the 
oil  existing  in  cotton-seed  meal  is  absorbed,  in  the  case  of  hogs  fed  upon  this  ration, 
by  the  animal  body  and  transmitted  in  its  unaltered  condition  to  the  fat  cells." 

feeding  farm  horses,  L.  A.  Merrill  (  Utah  Farmers'  JnM.  Ann.  1904,  pp.  4S- 
.<*').— Information  regarding  the  feeding  and  management  of  horses  is  presented, 
tome  of  the  data  being  baaed  on  the  experience  of  the  Utah  Station.  The  principal 
points  are  thus  samntarized: 

"The  antonnt  of  hay  fed  to  horses  on  the  average  Utah  farm  can  be  very  materially 
reduced,  and  if  this  be  done  it  will  result  in  (a)  great  financial  saving  to  the  State, 
and  (h|  the  elimination  of  many  digestive  disorders  to  which  our  horses  are  subject. 

"Horses  should  receive  most  of  the  hay  at  night,  very  little  in  the  morning,  and 
Bone  at  all  for  the  noon  meal.  Always  water  before  feedipg.  Oats  make  the  best 
fiain  feed  for  horses,  but  these  can  be  replaced  by  bran  and  shorts,  or  supplemented 
hycom. 

"Carrots  and  sugar-beet  pulp  have  a  marked  beneficial  effect  in  horse  feeding, 
wrring  as  a  laxative  and  a  tonic,  as  well  as  enabling  the  horse  to  digest  the  hay  and 
min  more  effectively.     Horses  may  eat  as  much  as  40  lbs.  of  sugar-beet  pulp  daily." 

Poultry  culture  in  Kinnesota,  C.  S.  Greene  {Minruiola  Sia.  But.  91,  pp.  2-19- 
i^.figt.  t). — On  the  basis  of  personal  experience,  general  questions  of  feeding,  rais- 

int.  and  marketing  poultry  are  discussed.     One  section  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to 

tBrkert 
Poultry  under  confinement,  J.  Withvcombe  { Oregon  ftla.  Bui.  84,  pp.  8,  fig.  1).— 

l^are  pven  regarding  the  financial  returns  from  a  flock  of  24  White  Plymouth 

R-tk  pollets,  .5  old  hens,  and  a  cock,  the  test  covering  1  year.    The  total  number  of 

*v  produced  was  3,529. 
i'Tenty-five  chickens  were  raised  from  a  total  of  100  eggs  set.     "The  low  percent- 

**  "I  hatch  of  home-produced  eggs  was  evidently  (luo  to  too  many  hens  to  one 

*•!»-"'    -Although  the  cost  of  feed  was  abnormally  high,  the  flock  yiel(le<l  a  profit  of 

'*I«r  cent  on  the  original  investment  of  $15.     "This  test  denion8trat(>s  conclusively 

•Iw  a  small  flock  of  poultry  may  be  profitably  kept  under  confinement;  [and]  that 

'"l.i^  hatched  pullets  are  more  profitable  than  late  hatche<l  one.x." 
^mter  egg  production,  J.  Dhvi>en  (  Vtnh  Farmerit'  Iii»l.  .-iini.  1904,  pp.  84-98, 

h-  ')■— Feeding,  care,  and  management  of  hens  and  construction  of  poultry  houses 
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are  among  the  Bubjecte  treated,  the  material  presented  being  in  part  a  Bummary  of 
the  ponltry  work  carried  on  at  the  Utah  Station. 

The  dry  feeding  of  chickens,  £.  Brown  {Jour.  Bd.  Affr.  [London],  II  (1906), 
No.  11,  pp.  683,  684)  • — 1'he  author  states  that  experiments  and  observations  extend- 
ing over  several  seasons  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  high  mortality  of  artifi- 
cially reared  chickens  daring  the  flrst  10  or  20  days  was  due  to  want  of  exercisa 
Subetituting  dry  feeds  for  wet  feeds  insured  exercise  and  reduced  the  mortality  to  a 
minimum.  The  dry  grains  were  scattered  on  the  floor  of  the  breeder  or  brooder 
house  among  chaff,  where  the  chickens  had  to  scratch  to  find  them.  Different  grain 
mixtures  which  have  been  used  with'  success  at  the  Beading  University  CoU^e 
Poultry  Farm  are  given. 

,  The  modiflcations  of  the  reapiratory  quotient  due  to  age,  especially  -with 
reference  to  chickens  and  ducks,  L.  Mayer  (TVav.  Lab.  Physiol,  /rut.  Soltxty,  6 
(1904),  No.  S;  abs.  in  Zenibl.  PhytioL,  18  (1904),  No.  ill,  p.  679).— When  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  curve  the  excretion  of  carbon  dioxid  by  chickens  and  ducks  in  the 
first  month  after  hatching  is  very  similar  to  that  which  the  author  has  reported  for 
mammals.  The  excretion  of  carbon  dioxid  is  very  large  iii  the  first  days  after 
hatching,  but  diminishes  rapidly  in  tlie  first  week,  and  then  gradually,  reaching  its 
normal  value  when  the  birds  are  fully  developed. 

DAIBT  FA&MIirO— DAIBTIEra. 

Investigations  on  the  influence  of  irritating  substances  on  the  conaiunp- 
tion  and  digestibility  of  food,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  with  rations  deprived 
of  these  substances  and  with  normal  rations,  G.  Finobrlino  ( Landw.  Vert.  Slat., 
6S  {1906),  No.  1-3,  pp.  11-180). — In  studying  the  influence  of  irritating,  stimulating, 
or  oondimental  substances  upon  the  consumption  and  digestibility  of  food  and  the 
secretion  of  milk,  2  series  of  experiments  were  conducted,  one  in  which  the  food  was 
nearly  or  entirely  deprived  of  irritating  substances,  and  one  in  which  such  materials 
were  added  to  a  normal  ration.  The  experiments  were  made  with  rabbits,  goats, 
and  sheep.  Among  the  substances  under  investigation  were  fenugreek,  fennel,  sugar, 
anise,  bay  extract,  malt  sprouts,  and  several  proprietary  preparations. 

The  addition  of  irritating  substances  was  found  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
food  and  the  secretion  of  milk,  but  only  when  the  ration  was  extremely  poor  in  or 
entirely  free  from  such  substances,  which  would  rarely  be  the  case  in  practice.  With 
normal  rations  the  addition  of  condimental  substances  was  entirely  without  effect. 
Under  certain  conditions  it  is  believed  that  the  addition  of  such  substances  to  normal 
food  may  be  injurious  by  causing  a  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  digestive 
tract.  Contrary  to  views  generally  held,  the  irritating  substances  tested  did  not 
increase  the  digestibility  of  the  food.  This  was  true  whether  the  food  was  originally 
poor  or  rich  in  these  substances. 

As  regards  the  practical  application  of  these  results,  it  is  considered  clear  that  only 
in  such  cases  where  the  food  is  deprived  of  its  normal  constituents,  as,  for  example, 
hay  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  effects  of  rain,  can  these  substances  be  used  to 
advantage.  With  normal  feeding  stuffs  their  addition  is  not  only  unprofitable  but 
sometimes  injurious.  Cases  where  their  use  would  be  profitable  are  believed  to  be 
very  rare,  and  then  it  is  believed  to  be  better  to  use  seeds  like  fennel,  anise,  fenu- 
greek, and  caraway  than  proprietary  mixtures  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  such 
seeds  and  neutral  substances.  The  author  believes  that  good  aromatic  hay  with  salt 
is  the  best  stimulating  material. 

Scant  ▼.  ample  rations  for  dairy  cows,  H.  Ibaachsen  {Ber.  Norgt*  Landbr. 
HoUkolet  Virks.,  1903-4,  PP-  S49~S59). — This  is  a  report  of  an  experiment  conducted 
during  a  full  year  with  19  cows,  4  of  which  were  fed  a  scant  ration  of  2}  kg.  cut 
straw,  8  to  9  kg.  hay,  and  1  kg.  ground  com  per  head  daily,  while  the  other  cove 
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TKeiv«d  rationa  consisting  of  hay,  straw,  and  silage,  with  2  to  3  kg.  of  oonoentrated 
feoL 

On  an  average  100  lbs.  of  milk  was  produced  by  lot  1  from  103  "  food  units,"  and 
by  lot  2  from  84  "  food  units."  The  average  milk  production  for  the  year  was  for 
lot  1, 1,763  kg.,  and  for  lot  2,  2,303  kg.,  while  the  average  profit  for  the  year  for  lot 
1  Tag  %U.U  per  head,  and  for  lot  2  $15.93.  Several  factore  tended  to  render  direct 
conipanmns  of  the  results  of  doubtful  value,  but  on  the  whole  the  greater  economy 
of  the  more  liberal  system  of  feeding  of  the  second  lot  is  apparent  from  the  larger 
production  of  the  cows  and  the  larger  increase  in  body  weight  during  the  year. — 
F.  w.  won. 

Feeding  sugar  to  milch  cowa,  E.  A.  Boodanov  {Itr.  Moscot:  Selsk.  Khox.  Intt. 
(Ana.  hd.  Agrcn.  Motcou),  10  (1904),  No.  S,  pp.  471-S04). — Two  cows  were  used 
in  earfa  of  6  experiments,  covering  3  periods  of  10  days  each.  During  the  middle 
period  sugar  was  fed  in  addition  to  the  normal  ration  or  as  a  substitute  for  a  portion 
of  either  the  nitn^^n-free  extract  or  proteida.  The  experiments  which  were  con- 
dorted  in  the  fall  and  spring  indicated  that  the  sugar  was  profitably  utilized  only 
when  fed  in  rations  containing  a  normal  amount  of  proteids.  The  experimente  con- 
ducted in  the  summer  showed  that  linseed  cake  was  more  valuable  than  sugar. — 

p.  nSEXAX. 

BflSsct  of  com  silage  on  the  flavor  of  milk,  W.  J.  Fraser  (lUinou  Sta.  Bvd.  101, 
pp.  S44-64S). — In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  com  silage  on  the  flavor  of  milk,  the 
university  dairy  herd  was  divided  into  2  lots,  one  of  which  was  fed  40  lbs.  of  com 
ala)!e  per  cow  per  day,  while  the  other  lot  was  fed  only  clover  hay  and  grain. 

The  milk  from  each  lot  was  standardized  to  4  per  cent  and  otherwise  cared  for  in 
exactly  the  same  manner.  In  all  372  samples  from  each  lot  were  submitted  to 
ladiea,  men  of  the  faculty,  and  men  students  for  an  opinion  as  to  any  difference  in 
the  flavor  of  the  2  samples,  anything  objectionable  about  either,  and  any  preference. 
Tke  results  showed  that  60  per  cent  preferred  silage  milk,  29  per  cent  nonsilage  milk, 
and  U  per  cent  had  no  choice.  When  the  silage  was  fed  at  the  time  of  milking,  the 
percentage  in  favor  of  silage  milk  was  much  higher  than  when  the  silage  was  fed 
one  hour  before  milking  or  after  milking. 

Five  samples  of  each  lot  were  sent  to  milk  experts  in  different  cities,  three  of 
vhooi  preferred  silage  milk,  one  nonsilage,  and  one  had  no  choice.    No  complaint 
was  received  from  a  hotel  to  which  silage  milk  was  delivered  for  a  jieriod  of  1  month. 
On  the  whole  it  was  apparent  that  the  greater  number  of  people  were  able  to  dis- 
tingnish  between  the  2  kinds  of  milk,  but  found  nothing  objectionable  about  either 
kind.    It  is  suggested  that  only  good  silage  should  be  used  for  dairy  cows  and  that 
■11  feeds  of  this  nature  should  be  fed  after  milking  in. order  to  avoid  any  unpleasant 
flavor  in  the  milk. 
Inflnence  of  feeding  sesame  cake  on  the  properties  of  butter  fat,  J.  DknoEl 
(B«J.  Jjr.  [BnageW],  SI  (190S),  No.  2,  pp.  lSi-192). — In  view  of  the  requirements 
>>  certain  countries  that  sesame  oil  shall  be  added  to  margarin,  the  author  discusses 
tbe  reliance  that  may  be  placed  upon  the  Baudoin  reaction  for  detecting  this  oil,  and 
Nporti  experiments  to  determine  whether  feeding  sesame  cake  can  communicate  to 
l«itter  the  reaction  of  sesame  oil. 
IV  experiments  included  16  cows  and  comprised  in  all  31  tests,  in  none  of  which 
**i  the  least  coloration  obtained,  indicating  that  none  of  the  sesame  oil  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  milk.     Contradictory  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  other 
""wtigators  are  noted. 

On  the  difiSerent  portions  of  the  milking  with  application  to  the  Hege- 
hnd  method,  H.  Svoboda  (Chem.  Ztg.,  29  (1905),  No.  34,  pp.  468-474).— The  liter- 
Iw  relating  to  the  composition  of  milk  at  different  stages  in  the  process  of  milking 
■  miewed,  and  experiments  with  5  cows  representing  2  breeds  are  reported  in  detail, 

«83-No. 
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The  yield  of  milk  from  the  different  quarters  of  the  udder  was  found  to  vary  con- 
eiderably,  the  posterior  quarters  being  much  more  productive  than  the  anterior. 
Owing  to  the  position  of  the  milker  on  the  right  side,  and  consequently  the  more 
intensive  manipulation  of  the  right  half  of  the  udder  this  half  was  found  to  be  moi« 
productive  than  the  left  half. 

The  generally  held  view  that  the  percentages  of  fat  and  solids  increase  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  milking,  while  the  specific  gravity  decreases,  is  not  believed 
to  be  true.  This  is,  however,  the  case  for  a  single  quarter,  for  a  half  of  the  ndder 
when  the  2  quarters  are  milked  simultaneously,  or  even  for  all  4  quarters  when 
milked  at  the  same  time.  In  such  cases  the  fat  and  total  solids  increase  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  milking,  while  the  proteids,  ash,  and  milk  sugar  decrease 
almost  uniformly. 

While  there  is  practically  no  difference  in  the  proportion  of  proteids,  ash,  and 
milk  sugar  from  the  l)eginning  to  the  end  of  milking,  such  variations  as  do  exist  are 
more  marked  in  the  case  of  proteids  and  ash  than  milk  sugar.  The  greater  the  yield 
of  milk  the  more  marked  are  the  variations  mentioned.  Where  the  different  quar* 
ters  of  the  udder  are  milked  in  succession  the  fat  content  of  the  different  portions  of 
the  mixed  milk  varies  irregularly. 

The  influence  of  milking:  on  the  compoaition  of  milk,  M.  Popp  (Mali.  Ztg., 
19  (1905),  No.  iO,  pp.  493, 494). — This  is  a  discussion  of  investigations  along  this  line, 
especially  those  of  Lepoutre  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  906)  and  Svoboda  (see  above).  In 
experiments  eonducte<l  in  Russia  it  is  noted  that  the  yield  of  milk  of  cows  of  4 
different  breeds  during  10  days  when  the  animals  were  regularly  cleaned  was  7  per 
cent  greater  than  when  they  were  not  cleaned. 

The  chemical  composition  of  milk  in  Milan,  1902-S,  C.  Bertocchi  {MUchw. 
Zentbl.,  1  {190S),  Ao.  .5, pp.  lll-glS).— In  continuation  of  the  work  of  Billitz  (E.  8.  B., 
16,  p.  1013),  the  author  reports  the  results  of  analyses  of  the  milk  of  24  herds,  repre- 
senting 2,127  cows,  in  the  region  of  Milan,  and  of  31  herds,  representing  2,304  cows, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lokate-Triulzi. 

The  period  covered  was  from  May,  1902,  to  April,  1903.  The  average  composition 
of  the  milk  of  the  24  herds  was  as  follows:  Specific  gravity  1.0317,  fat  3.61  per  cent, 
solids-not-fat  8.91,  and  total  solids  12.52;  and  of  the  31  herds,  specific  gravity  1.0316, 
fat  3.70  per  cent,  solids-not-fat  8.91,  and  total  solids  12.61.  As  compared  with  the 
earlier  analyses  the  results  show  a  slight  improvement  in  the  composition  of  the  milk. 
Often,  however,  the  total  solids  fell  below  12  per  cent  and  the  solids-not-fat  below 
9  per  cent,  the  standard  adopted  in  Milan. 

The  milk  supply  of  twenty-nine  southern  cities,  C.  F.  Doanb  ( U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indiu.  Bui.  70,  pp.  40). — A  detailed  account,  based  upon  personal 
investigation,  is  given  of  the  milk  supplies  of  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth, 
Newport  News,  Lynchburg,  Danville,  Wilmington,  Raleigh,  Greensboro,  Charleston, 
Columbia,  Spartanburg,  Atlanta,  Savannah,  Augusta,  Macon,  Jacksonville,  Pensacola, 
Montgomery,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  Vicksburg,  Meridian,  Natchez,  New  Orleans, 
Baton  Rouge,  Memphis,  Chattanooga,  and  Knoxville. 

In  addition  the  author  discusses  in  a  general  way  the  dairy  situation  in  the  South, 
the  consumption  of  milk  in  southern  cities,  the  methods  employed  in  the  handling 
of  milk,  milk  and  dairy  inspection,  and  peculiar  conditions  in  the  seacoast  cities,  and 
makes  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  existing  conditions. 

The  consumption  of  milk  in  southern  cities  was  found  to  be  small.  The  average 
daily  amount  consumed  per  capita  in  Richmond  was  found  to  be  less  than  \  pt,  while 
in  Mobile  it  was  less  than  iV  pt.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  the  sale  of  cream  was 
exceedingly  light. 

Two  evils  considered  by  the  author  as  characteristic  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
South  are  the  keeping  of  cows  in  small  inclosures  within  the  city  limits,  and  the 
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deliver}-  of  wann  milk.     Many  BuiQ^tione  are  made  looking  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  milk  eupplies  in  the  South. 

The  production  of  certified  milk  on  the  Biltmore  farms,  M.  N.  Ross  {Pure 
ProducU,  1  {190.5),  No.  (S,  pp.  .iOOSOi). — Notes  are  given  on  the  dairy  herd  at  Bilt- 
more and  oil  the  niethods  employed  in  producing  and  marketing  milk. 

The  sanitary-  production  and  sale  of  milk,  Plehn  {fhlerr.  Molk.  Ztg.,  IZ  {IBOti), 
Xo.8,  pp.  lOS,  104:  Mileh  Ztg.,  S4  {ISO,-*),  No.  19,  pp.  S^7-2i9;  iO,  pp.  Ul-i4^).— 
This  ie  a  brief  general  discuasion  of  thin  aubject. 

Stable  hygiene,  R.  Burauob  {Indm.  Lait.  IParit],  SO  {1905),  No.  gS,  pp.  £67, 

25*).— This  \»  a  brief  discussion  of  stable  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  dairy  cows. 

Variation  in  the  composition  of  cows'  milk,  C.  Crowther  {Jour.  Agr.  Hci.,  1 

(1905),  So.  S,  pp.  149-175). — A  r^um6  of  experimental  work  in  Great  Britain  con- 

dnct«d  by  the  ^^cnltural  institutions  and  societies  since  1900. 

While  the  greater  nnmber  of  the  investigations  upon  which  this  article  is  baaed 
hare  been  noted  from  time  to  time  in  the  Record,  the  article  also  contains  additional 
information  secured  from  private  communications.  The  following  factors  are  dis- 
coased  at  regards  their  influence  upon  the  composition  of  milk:  Interval  between 
successive  milkings,  day  and  night,  age,  period  of  lactation,  season  of  the  year,  food, 
manner  of  feeding,  weather,  pasturing  r.  housing  at  night  in  autumn,  and  sexual 
excitement 

Data  on  the  composition  of  milk  from  different  quarters  of  the  udder,  on  the  aver- 
age composition  of  milk,  and  on  the  limits  of  variation  in  composition  of  mixed  milk 
are  also  summarized. 

Contribution  to  the  bacteriology  of  milk,  S.  Sbverin  and  L.  Bi-dikopp  ( CerM. 
Boit  [rtc.],  ».  Abt.,  14  {190.5),  No.  15-16,  pp.  ^rf-.#7i?).— Determinations  were  made 
of  the  nomber  of  bacteria  in  mixed  milk  and  in  samples  of  the  same  milk  taken 
immediately  after  separation  or  clarification,  pasteurization,  cooling,  and  bottling. 

As  compared  with  the  number  of  bacteria  in  mixed  milk  the  percentages  after 
separation,  pasteurization,  cooling,  and  bottling  were  respectively  182.8,  0.017,  0.076, 
and  0.030.  In  another  series  of  experiments  in  which  the  milk  was  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  except  that  the  pasteurizing  apparatus  was  not  heated,  the  per- 
centages after  separation  and  cooling  were  232.1  and  246.8  as  compared  with  the 
nomber  in  the  mixed  milk. 

The  caose  of  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  bacteria,  due  apparently  to  pass- 
ing through  the  separator,  was  investigated,  the  results  of  the  experiments  showing 
that  this  increase  could  not  be  attributed  to  contamination  from  the  air  or  the  appa- 
iitag,  nor  to  the  multiplication  of  the  bacteria  during  the  brief  interval  in  which 
the  milk  was  held  at  30°  C.    A  further  investigation  of  this  subject  is  contemplated. 
Studies  were  also  made  of  the  numlier  and  kin<ls  of  bacteria  in  pasteurized  and 
nnpagtenrized  milk.     In  the  pasteurized  milk  spore-forming  and  peptonizing  bacte- 
wwere  in  the  minority,  the  far  greater  number  consisting  of  vegetative  forms  indif- 
focnt  toward  milk.    Lactic-acid  bacteria  were  not  found  in  the  milk  immediately 
«fter  pasteurization,  but  were  found  in  the  milk  at  later  stages  in  the  process  of  cool- 
ing and  bottling.    Of  the  bacteria  gaining  access  to  the  milk  after  pasteurization 
"oie  were  spore-forming. 

^en  the  pasteurized  milk  was  preserved  at  9  to  11°  C.  for  14  to  27  hours,  the 
"Poie-forming  bacteria  played  no  e!«>ential  r6le,  while  the  bacteria  gaining  access  to 
"*nulk  after  pasteurization  developed  with  much  greater  energy.  It  is  considered 
•Pparent  that  the  bacteria  resisting  pasteurization  were  so  reduced  in  vitality  that 
•t  least  in  the  interval  of  27  hours  they  were  not  able  to  multiply  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  bacteria  which  were  not  subjected  to  the  unfavorable  influeiu-eof  heat.  Sinii- 
"f  fwultg  were  also  obtained  by  means  of  plate  cultures,  (^ilonics  on  plates  pre- 
P*K<1  immediately  after  pasteurization  developed  much  more  slowly  than  colonies 
"D  plates  prepared  at  later  periods. 
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Oas-producing  bacteria  and  their  effect  on  milk  and  its  products,  F.  C 

Harbison  (Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  Bui.  14J,pp.  7,  figs.  6). — Practical  "oint 
brought  oat  in  connection  with  a  study  of  66  varieties  of  gas-producing  bacteri 
isolated  from  milk  are  discussed  briefly  in  this  bulletin. 

Bacteriological  examinations  of  the  milk  from  a  number  of  farms  sho'vred  on  a: 
average  the  presence  of  nearly  15,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  of  wbiol 
over  235,000  were  gas  producing.  The  percentage  of  gas-producing  bacteria  in  2 
examinations  made  varied  from  0.04  to  34.2  per  cent.  In  studying  the  source  o 
these  gas-producing  organisms  in  milk  it  was  ascertained  that  they  were  ocaisionall; 
present  in  the  udders  of  certain  cows,  on  the  hair  of  the  animals,  in  clean,  dry  mill 
cans,  in  watering  troughs,  on  flies  present  in  the  stable,  and  in  manure. 

The  gas-producing  bacteria  were  found  to  be  readily  killed  at  temperatures  of  131 
to  146°  F.  for  10  minutes.  While  they  were  destroyed  by  immersion  for  lO  nainutei 
in  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  ammonia  or  soda  washing  powders  kept  at  140°,  it  ii 
believed  that  these  powders  are  scarcely  more  effective  than  hot  water,  except  at 
they  help  to  remove  the  dirt  in  washing. 

It  was  found  that  by  continued  growth  in  milk  the  gas-producing  bacteria  increased 
their  power  of  fermenting  milk  sugar.  In  one  instance  the  increase  in  gas  production 
noted  was  from  26  to  62  per  cent.  In  general  the  development  of  lactic-acid  bacteria 
tended  to  check  the  growth  of  the  gas-producing  forma. 

The  injurious  effects  of  the  gas-producing  bacteria  were  shown  in  butter  and  cheese 
making  experiments. 

A  comparative  study  of  sixty-six  varieties  of  gas-produdug  bacteria  found 
in  milk,  F.  C.  Harrison  (Rev.  Gfn.  Lait,  4  (1906),  No*.  IS,  pp.  26S-g7.?;  IS,  pp. 
S89-297;  U,  pp.  SlSSiS;  15,  pp.  SS7~S51;  OnlM.  BaU.  [rtc.],  S.  abt.,  U  (1905),  Not. 
12-13,  pp.  359-S74;  15-16,  pp.  47!S-4SO).—Th.\B  is  a  detailed  report  of  the  bacteri- 
ological investigations  upon  which  the  above  bulletin  is  based. 

The  author  proposes  a  classification  of  the  different  varieties  which  were  stated  to 
show  every  imaginable  modification  between  Bacillug  coli  and  B.  lactii  aerogenet, 
which  were  taken  as  extremes.  The  neutral  red  test  did  not  appear  to  be  of  value 
in  separating  members  of  the  coli  group,  and  the  agglutination  test  showed  only  s 
limited  value  in  the  identification  of  closely  related  varieties.  A  bibliography  is  ■ 
appended. 

On  the  preservation  of  milk  with  hydrog^en  peroxid,  E.  Baumann  {Munchen. 
Med.  Wchmehr.,  5^  (1905),  No.  2S,  pp.  108S-10S8)  .—\tter  citing  objections  which 
have  been  raised  to  the  pasteurization  and  sterilization  of  milk  for  infant  feeding 
and  reviewing  briefly  some  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  use  of  formalin  and 
hydrogen  peroxid  for  this  purpose,  the  author  reports  several  series  of  experiments 
with  the  latter  substance. 

In  no  instance  were  all  the  bacteria  in  market  milk  destroyed  by  hydrogen  peroxid 
added  in  quantities  ranging  from  0.35  to  2  parts  per  thousand,  the  milk  being  heated 
to  45  to  50°  C.  and  kept  at  that  temperature  for  2  to  3  hours.  The  number  of  bac- 
teria, how^ever,  was  always  greatly  reduced  and  spontaneous  curdling  of  the  milk 
delayed  for  several  days.  The  reaction  for  hydrogen  peroxid  was  usually  absent  at 
the  end  of  treatment  unless  the  quantity  added  exceeded  0.54  part  per  thousand, 
when  a  positive  reaction  was  obtaine<l  for  days. 

Market  milk  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxid  in  the  proportion  of  0.42 : 1 ,000  showed 
60,  2,220,  and  26,400  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  at  the  end  of  2,  5,  and  7  dsysi 
respectively,  while  milk  which  had  been  obtained  under  rigid  aseptic  precautions 
was  completely  sterilized  by  the  same  treatment. 

Typhoid,  cholera,  and  dysentery  bacilli  added  to  milk  sterilizeil  by  heating  were 
de8troyc<l  in  all  cases  by  hydrogen  peroxid  in  the  proportion  of  0.35 : 1,000,  the  milk 
being  heated  to  45  to  50°.     Typhoid  bacilli  were  not  all  destroyed  by  hydrogen 
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peroxid  in  the  proportion  of  0.18:1,000  and  a  temperature  of  45°  or  0.35:1,000  at 
room  tempentare. 

Taberde  biciUi  were  alao  added  to  sterilized  milk,  which  was  then  treated  with 
hydrogen  p«roxid  in  the  proportion  of  0.35 : 1,000.  Inoculation  experiments  with 
Koine*  p^  ^re  negative  results  as  regards  infection.  It  was  concluded  as  the  result 
of  3  series  of  experiments  that  both  bacteria  and  enzyms  in  milk  are  capable  of 
decompaoBg  hydrogen  peroxid. 

Treitmat  with  hydrogen  peroxid  was  found  to  lengthen  materially  the  time 
reqoind  for  coagulation  of  milk  with  rennet  extract,  and  also  to  bring  about  certain 
chao|ra  in  the  character  of  the  curd.  In  artificial  digestion  experiments  the  pepsin- 
hydrochJorio-Bcid  solution  seemed  to  act  more  rapidly  and  energetically  on  the  sam- 
ples bated  with  hydrogen  peroxid  than  on  raw  milk.  The  results  of  the  digestion 
and  coagulation  experiments  are  therefore  conmdered  as  offering  no  objection  to  the 
nw  of  hrdn^n  peroxid  in  milk.  Aside  from  its  possible  use  in  infant  feeding,  milk 
premred  with  hydrc^en  peroxid  is  believed  to  be  well  suited  to  use  in  the  army 
and  DtTT  and  in  the  Tropics. 

In  tl>e  prartical  application  of  hydrogen  peroxid  to  the  preservation  of  milk,  it  is 
pmnted  out  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  contamination  of  milk 
dnrinft  milking,  that  milk  should  be  treated  immediately  after  milking  before  a 
nmltiplication  of  bacteria  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  30  per  cent  hydrogen-peroxid 
iolation  can  be  used  to  avoid  dilution  of  milk. 

On  the  qnestioii  of  the  preservation  of  milk  with  formaldehyde,  especially 
forthepuriiose  of  infant  feeding,  L.  Scraps  (Zltchr.  Hyg.  u.  Infeetionakrank.,  SO 
(1905),  So.  2,  pp.  :i47-g64,  figs.  7) . — Some  of  the  literature  of  this  subject  is  briefly 
wviewed. 

Experiments  are  reported  which  show  the  length  of  time  that  formalin  in  the 
pivportions  of  1:10,000  and  1 : 5,000  delays  the  souring  of  milk  at  room  and  incu- 
hitnr  temperatures.  The  author  claims  that  formalin  in  the  proportion  of  1: 10,000 
Knden  the  milk  objectionable  on  account  of  taste  and  that  in  the  proportion  of 
1:40,000  it  is  still  distinctly  recognizable,  which  is  contrary  to  the  statement  of 
Behring  that  milk  treated  with  formalin  in  the  proportion  of  1 : 4,000  could  not  be 
<iiftin)nnshed  from  untreated  milk. 

Samples  of  raw  milk  and  milk  preserved  with  formalin  in  the  proportion  of 
1:10,000  and  1:5,000  were  inoculated  with  ^phylococctig  pyogenes  albus  and  kept 
It  room  temperature  for  12  hours.  Plate  cultures  were  then  made  and  examined 
after  rpsiaining  24,  48,  and  72  hours  in  the  incubator.  When  examined  at  the  end 
of  24  hoars  many  of  the  plates  showed  colonies  only  in  the  case  of  milk  not  treated 
with  formalin,  but  when  examined  at  a  later  period  it  was  apparent  that  formalin 
•""d  not  destroyed  the  staphylococci. 

Formalin  checked  the  development  of  the  lactic-acid  bacteria  to  a  much  greater 
TOent  than  that  of  the  staphylococci.     As  determined  by  inoculation  experiments 

*i»h  iRiinea  pigs,  formalin  in  the  amounts  above  mentioned  failed  to  destroy  tubercle 

Willi  added  to  raw  and  sterilized  milk. 

The  history  and  poet-mortem  findings  in  the  case  of  an  infant  which  had  been  fed 

>>ilk  preserved  with  formalin  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  10,000  are  reported,  but  the 

^warranted  no  positive  conclusion  as  to  the  influence  of  formalin.    On  the  evi- 

^coM  M  far  obtained  the  author  objects  to  the  use  of  formalin  as  well  as  to  that  of 

'<lieT  preservatives  in  milk. 
Blk  preserved  with  formalin  and  the  relation  of  formalin  to  certain  spe- 

•iea  of  bacteria,  P.  Sommbrfeld  {Zttckr.  Hyg.  m.  Infeclionskrank.,  50  (190.5),  No.  1, 

fP-  lSS-ie4).— The  author  found  that  formalin  added  to  fresh  milk  in  the  proportion 

"f  1:4,000  or  1 :  10,000  was  capable  of  hindering  to  a  marked  extent  the  development 

''lacferia. 
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The  germicidal  power  of  formalin  was  most  marked  when  the  milk  wais  held  at 
temperatures  of  10  to  15°  C.  At  20°  and  above  the  number  of  Itacteria  in  milk  pre- 
served with  formalin  at  the  end  of  24  hours  was  scarcely  less  than  that  in  ocmtrol 
samples.  At  37°  formalin  showed  no  appreciable  effect  in  retarding  the  develop- 
ment of  bacteria.  On  the  contrary,  when  milk  was  kept  at  7  to  8°  the  addition  of 
formalin  in  the  proportion  of  1: 10,000  reduced  the  number  of  bacteria  in  6  <lAye  in 
one  instance  from  2,160  to  222  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  At  low  temperatures 
the  bactericidal  action  of  formalin  was  equally  marked  when  the  original  bacterial 
content  of  the  milk  was  high. 

While  valuable  as  a  means  of  preserving  milk  samples  for  analytical  purposes, 
formalin  is  believed  to  be  no  better  suited  for  preserving  milk  for  human  conHump- 
tion  than  any  other  chemical  preservative.  Cleanliness  in  milking,  immediate  cool- 
ing, and  keeping  at  a  temperature  below  10°  C.  are  considereil  the  best  means  of 
preserN'ing  milk  for  human  use. 

In  a  second  series  of  experiments  sterile  milk  and  bouillon  preserved  with  for- 
malin were  inoculated  with  various  species  of  bacteria.  The  virulence  of  diphtheria 
bacilli  in  milk  treated  with  formalin  in  the  proportion  of  1 : 5,000  and  kept  at  room 
temperatures  for  24  hours  and  at  37°  for  a  second  period  of  24  hoars  was  not  impaired. 
Typhoid  bacilli  added  to  milk  also  resisted  formalin  in  the  proportion  of  1 : 5,000. 
In  bouillon  formalin  in  the  proportion  of  1: 10,000  showed  no  inhibitory  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  coli  bacillus.  Typhoid  bacilli  in  bouillon  were  completely 
destroyed  in  24  hours  at  21°  by  formalin  in  the  proportion  of  1:5,000  but  not  the 
proportion  of  1: 10,000.  BaciUug  pyoeyannu  in  milk  or  bouillon  was  not  destroyed  at 
37°  by  formalin  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  10,000  or  1 : 5,000. 

On  the  paasa^  of  antibodies  into  the  milk  and  their  absorption  through 
the  digrestive  tract,  Dk  Blasi  {Cenlbl.  Bait,  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Re/.,  ,16  [1906),  No.  1»- 
IS,  pp.  S5S-S65). — In  2  series  of  experiments  cats  and  rabbits  were  immunized  pas- 
sively by  means  of  injections  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  and  antidysentery  serum,  and 
actively  by  means  of  cultures  of  the  dysentery  bacillus  and  typhoid  bacilli. 

The  passive  immunity  of  the  mother  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  nursing 
offspring  from  the  results  of  incxiulation  with  bacterial  cultures.  In  the  cases  of 
active  immunity  the  results  showed  that  the  antibodies  not  only  passed  over  into 
the  milk  but  were  absorbed  in  the  digestive  tract  in  sufficient  quantities  to  neu- 
tralize the  efiect  of  bacterial  injections.  A  marked  difierence  was,  therefore,  appar- 
ent between  the  groups  actively  and  passively  immunized. 

This  is  published  as  a  preliminary  communication,  and  contains  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

On  the  pasaagre  of  the  ag'glutinins  and  antitoxins  of  tuberculosis  into 
milk  tuid  their  absorption  by  way  of  the  alimentary  tract,  F.  Fioaki  (Rijorma 
Med.,  HI  {1905),  No.  U;  abi.  in  Ji/ur.  Amer.  Med.  Asioc.,  U  (1905),  No.  SS,  p.  1818).— 
The  author  found  that  the  agglutinins  and  antitoxins  pass  into  the  milk  of  cows  and 
goats  actively  immunized  against  tuberculosis,  and  into  the  milk  of  rabbits  passively 
immunized;  and  furthermore,  that  the  agglutinins  and  antitoxins  in  the  milk  of 
immunized  animals  are  absorbed  in  the  digestive  tract  of  calves  and  young  goats 
bom  of  nonimmunized  mothers,  and  arc  able  to  excite  the  formation  of  other  agglu- 
tinins and  antitoxins. 

Outbreak  of  sore  throats  due  to  infected  milk  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  A»»oc.,  44 
(1906),  No.  26,  p.  199G). — A  brief  account  in  given  of  an  outbreak  of  septic  sore 
throat  involving  from  500  to  6(X)  persons,  the  cause  of  which  was  traced  to  the  milk 
of  a  cow  affected  with  mastitis. 

On  the  fat  content  of  human  milk,  P.  Revrer  (Jahrb.  Kinderheilk.,  61  (1905), 
No.  4,  pp.  601-614). — The  author  shows  that  the  method  of  obtaining  the  samples 
analyze<l  has  much  to  do  with  the  niarkwl  variations  in  rejMirtetl  data.  In  some 
instances  a  difference  of  over  6  per  cent  was  observed  in  the  fat  content  of  the  first 
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tnd  litit  portions  of  milk  obtained.    The  method  employed  by  the  author  is  described, 
some  data  secured  are  reported,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  added. 

On  the  &t  in  human  xniUc,  EsasL  {Ztschr.  Phytiol.  Chem.,  U(1S05),  No.  3-4,  pp. 
SSS-i65,fyt.lO). — ^The  literature  of  this  subject  is  reviewed  and  determinations  of 
the  iodin  noniber  of  the  fat  in  the  milk  of  4  women  are  reported. 

The  avenge  determinations  for  each  of  the  4  subjects  were  44,  54,  43.6,  and  43.3. 
The  realts  indicated  that  in  most  instances  the  iodin  numbers  would  lie  within  the 
limits  i^orted  by  Laves  and  Sauvaitre,  namely,  44.5  and  43.37.  The  conclusion  is 
diawo  that  the  iodin  number  varies  within  moderate  limits  with  the  difierent  indi- 
vidnakud  daily  with  the  same  individual. 

Frodoetive  capacity  of  the  Triesian  milch  sheep  on  the  moors  of  ITorth- 
wast  Gannasy,  A.  Kiroten  {ifUchw.  Zenthl.,  1  (1905),  Not.  4,  pp.  146-166;  6,  pp. 
/AMQf).— ])etailed  data  are  given  showing  the  yield  and  composition  of  the  milk  of 
3  ibeep  doring  one  lactation  period  each. 

The  decrease  in  the  yield  of  milk  was  gradual  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
tile  lactation  period.  The  fat  content  of  the  milk  remained  nearly  uniform  during 
the  first  few  months,  then  increased  rapidly  and  became  twice  as  high  in  the 
iMt  month  as  in  the  first  The  specific  gravity  decreased  in  the  first  month,  but 
increased  above  that  at  the  beginning  toward  the  close  of  the  lactation  period.  The 
h^{fawt  tat  content  observed  was  14.88  per  cent  and  the  highest  specific  gravity  1.0478. 
The  average  percentages  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  the  3  sheep  for  the  entire  lactation 
peiiods  were  5.58,  6.81,  and  6.97.  Marked  daily  variations  were  sometimes  observed. 
Information  concerning:  the  milch  goats,  ti.  F.  Thompson  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bht.  Attim.  Indus.  Bui.  6S,  pp.  87,  ph.  IB,  figs.  7). — This  is  a  compilation  of  available 
inionnation  concerning  milch  goats,  the  publication  being  designed  to  answer  quea- 
tiooe  received  by  the  Bureau  concerning  various  phases  of  the  industry. 

Among  the  many  subjects  discussed  in  this  connection  are  the  economy  of  goat 
keeping,  characteristics  and  composition  of  goat's  milk,  period  of  lactation,  methods 
of  milking,  butter  and  cheese  made  from  goat's  milk,  care  and  management  of  goats, 
diieaseg  of  goats,  feeding  and  breeding  of  goats,  points  to  be  observed  in  purchasing 
piatB,  prices  of  milch  goats,  goat' a  flesh  as  food,  milch  goats  as  brushwood  destroyers, 
*nd  breeds  of  milch  goats.  Notes  are  given  on  The  Milch  Goats  of  Switzerland  by 
f  •  8.  Peer,  and  on  Goats  in  Norway  and  Sweden  by  Caroline  Harrison. 

Ike  straggle  against  tuberculosis  in  Denmark,  pasteurization,  and  the  use 
Impure  cultures  in  Danish  dairies,  M.  Beau  (Ann.  Inst.  Nat.  Agron.,  S.  ter.,  4 
('S05),  No.  1,  pp.  gS-96,figs.  9). — This  is  a  report  upon  studies  in  Denmark  relating  to 
f>e  control  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  ripening  of  cream,  pasteurization,  and  the  employ- 
■MDt  of  pore  cultores  in  butter  making. 

On  the  mechanical  splitting-up  of  the  fat  globules  in  cows'  milk,  C.  Babthkl 
(f.  Lfmdtbr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  ndxhr.,  43  (1904),  No.  6,  pp.  401-408).— the  author 
hntishes  evidence  that  the  fat  globules  in  cows'  milk  are  split  up  by  strong  agita- 
tion, like  that  taking  place  in  pasteurizing  machines  where  the  milk  is  stirred  at  a 
Madeiable  speed,  and  also  shows  that  the  Adams  method  of  determining  fat  in 
^  pves  too  low  results,  the  percentages  of  fat  found  by  the  Gottlieb  method  being 
""Sonnly  higher. — r.  w.  woll. 
Various  dairy  trials,  F.  Friih  and  U.  P.  Lundb  (Ber.  K.  Vet.  og  Landbohojtkolet 
^■Lmdokonom.  Forsog  [Copenhagen],  67  (190S),  pp.  SI). — Trialt  with  aeration  of 
"Bun.— The  trials  were  made  with  two  forms  of  api>aratu8  for  aerating  cream.    Butter 
)Mde  from  aerated  and  non-aerated  cream  was  judged  twice,  with  an  intermission  of 
W<f»y8.    In  34 comparative  trials  the  score  for  the  butter  made  from  aerated  cream 
**  higher  than  that  from  non-aerated  cream  in  6  cases,  lower  in  5  cases,  and  the 
*"■(  in  23  cases.    In  the  second  scoring  these  figures  were  changed  to  9,  12,  and  13, 
"Vctively. 
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The  results  show  that  no  difference  was,  in  general,  found  in  the  quality  of  the 
butter  from  aerated  and  from  non-aerated  cream,  the  trials  thus  oorroboratinf;  the 
results  of  earlier  investigations  made  with  sweet  milk  (E.  8.  K.,  13,  p.  179).  The 
quality  of  the  butter  was  found  to  be  somewhat  impaired  by  the  direct  putnpinfc  of 
air  into  the  cream,  presumably  because  oxygen  is  thus  supplied  to  the  aerobic  bacteria 
in  the  cream  which  tend  to  deteriorate  the  butter. 

Triatt  toith  UUxnder's  milk  strainer. — The  cream  separated  from  millc  strained  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  strainer  and  by  Ulander's  strainer  was  churned  under  similiu- 
conditions  and  the  butter  scored.  In  the  first  scoring  the  butter  obtained  from  the 
milk  strained  by  Ulander's  strainer  scored  the  same  as  the  control  lot  in  29  cases  out 
of  36,  higher  in  5  cases,  and  lower  in  2  cases.  In  the  second  scoring  these  figrires 
were  changed  to  24,  3,  and  9,  respectively.  On  the  average  there  was  a  difference  of 
only  O.I  of  a  point  on  either  scoring  (total  score  15),  showing  that  the  method  of 
straining  the  milk  did  not  affect  either  the  grade  or  the  keeping  quality  of  the  butter 
made  therefrom. 

Trial*  with  the  Disbrow  chum. — The  preliminary  report  of  the  comparative  trials 
with  the  common  Danish  (Holstein)  and  the  Disbrow  combined  churn  and  worker 
has  already  been  referred  to  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  917).  The  report  here  given  furnishes 
a  full  account  of  the  experimental  data,  from  which  the  following  averages  for  the 
Danish  and  Disbrow  chums,  respectively,  for  the  25  different  trials  are  taken: 

Churning  temperature  at  the  beginning  (Danish)  14.2°  C,  (Disbrow)  14.2°;  at  the 
end,  15.4  and  15.3°;  length  of  churning,  25.1  and  35  minutes;  revolutions  per  minute, 
131.7  and  28.4;  fat  in  butter  milk,  0.43  and  0.45  per  cent;  water  in  butter,  13.87  and 
14.02  per  cent.  The  score  of  butter  on  both  first  and  second  scorings  was  0.2  point  in 
favor  of  the  Disbrow  churn,  on  a  total  score  of  15.  The  horsepower  required  in  3  trials 
was  1.3  for  the  Danish  chum  and  3.3  for  the  Disbrow  churn.  The  horsepower  hours 
per  1,000  lbs.  cream  in  2  trials  was  for  the  Danish  churn  1.35  and  for  the  Disbrow 
chum  1.25,  and  in  a  third  trial  2.2  and  1.2,  respectively.— f.  w.  woll. 

On  clean  skinuaing  of  milk  at  different  temperatures,  F.  Fkiis  and  E.  Holm 
{Ber.  K.  Vet.  og  LandbohojskoUs  Lab.  Landokonom.  Fbrsog  ICopenhagm],  66  {190.'i), 
pp.  e^e9). — ^The  general  practice  in  Danish  creameries  in  the  early  nineties  wa«  to 
skim  the  milk  at  30°  C,  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  pasteurization  method  in 
the  creameries  high  skimming  temperatures  have  been  gradually  adopted,  as  the 
skim  milk  and  the  cream  are  now  always  pasteurized  after  separation. 

An  investigation  conducted  last  winter  showed  that  of  907  creameries  4.7  per  cent 
warmed  the  milk  to  30  to  35°  C.  before  separating,  21.8  per  cent  to  36  to  40°,  45.8  per 
cent  to  41  to  46°,  21  per  cent  to  46  to  50°,  5.6  per  cent  to  51  to  55°,  and  1.1  per  cent 
to  56  to  68°,  the  average  skimming  temperature  for  all  creameries  being  43°  C. 
Analyses  of  the  separator  skim  milk  taken  at  a  number  of  creameries  from  different 
styles  of  separators  showed  that  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  was  lowest  at  the  higher 
skimming  temperatures. 

The  following  average  results  have  been  calculated  from  tables  given  in  the  report: 

Effect  of  temperature  of  skimming  on  fat  content  of  skim  milk. 


Skimming  temperature  (degreeiiC.) 31  i       A.'i 

Number  of  analyiies 2  1        7 

Average  percentage  of  fat 0.179    0.161 


40 

11 
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CO  I 
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65 

2 

0.102 


The  former  of  the  two  series  of  determinations  conducted  were  made  by  the  extrac- 
tion method,  hence  the  results  are  in  all  probability  slightly  low,  on  the  average, 
0.05  per  cent.  On  basis  of  the  results  obtained  it  is  recommended  to  heat  the  milk 
to  about  60°  C.  in  the  forewarmer,  prior  to  sejMiration. — v.  w.  woll. 

A  new  centrifugal  chum,  U.  Raoonokt  and  M.  Hardy  (Ann.  Gembloux,  7.5 
(1906),  No.  6,  pp.  S14~S18,jig.  1).— A  centrifugal  churn  exhibited  at  the  agricultural 
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exposition  in  London  in  Jnne,  1904,  is  described  and  resolte  of  tests  made  in  France 
and  Belginm  are  reported.  It  is  believed  that  this  chum  will  prove  of  practical 
valne. 

The  perpetaation  of  pure  cultures  for  butter  starters,  E.  F.  Pkrnot  ( Oregon 
Stt.  BuL  «,  pp.  8,  fig.  1). — ^Twelve  or  more  pint  milk  bottles  are  thoroughly  cleansed, 
half  filled  with  fresh  skim  milk,  and  plugged  with  cotton.  Through  the  plug  in  one 
uf  the  bottlee  a  pipette  is  inserted,  a  little  cotton  placed  within  the  glass  tube,  and  a 
rabberbolb  fitted  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pipette. 

The  bottles  are  then  sterilized  and  the  one  fitted  with  the  pipette  is  inoculated 
vitfa  the  eoininercial  cnlture.  In  perpetuating  this  culture  the  plug  is  removed  from 
another  bottle  and  the  plug  with  the  pipette  inserted.  Pressure  on  the  bulb  forces 
the  materiil  contained  in  the  tip  of  the  pipette  into  the  milk  and  thus  inoculates  the 
secaoA  bottle.  SugKeations  are  made  concerning  the  prevention  of  contaminations. 
This  method  of  preparing  starters  was  used  in  the  short  dairy  course  by  the  stu- 
dentsirith  good  succeas.  Scores  of  the  butter  made  in  the  work  are  included  in  this 
boUedn. 

Hm  prot«id*  of  cream,  butter,  and  buttermilk  in  relation  to  mottled 
battw,  L  L.  Van  SLVKxand  E.  B.  Hart  (^Jour.  Amer.  Clieni.  Soc.,  g?  (1905),  No.  6 
pp.  679-690,  pL  1). — ^This  is  a  reprint  in  an  abridged  form  of  Bulletin  263  of  the  New, 
York  State  SUtJon  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  1125). 

The  Camembert  type  of  soft  cheese  in  the  TTnited  States,  H.  W.  Conn, 
C.Tbok,  bt  al.  (Connecticut  .S!torr»  Sta.  Bui.  SS,  pp.  St,  figi.  S;  U.  S.  Depl.  Agr., 
Bur.  .Itrim.  Iiidus.  Bid.  71,  pp.  £9,  pU.  S). — This  is  a  preliminary  report  upon  cooper- 
atiTe  investigations  which  are  being  conducted  by  the  Connecticut  Storrs  Station 
*im1  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department. 

SWtand  hard  cheeses  are  compared,  the  market  for  soft  cheeses  in  the  United 
Statei  i«  diarusaed,  available  literature  relating  to  Camembert  cheese  is  briefly 
'^weil,  and  the  results  of  the  mycological,  bacteriological,  and  chemical  investi- 
fntiont  to  determine  the  causes  of  ripening  of  Camembert  cheese  are  summarized. 
A  (leKription  of  practical  methods  is  to  be  published  in  a  later  bulletin.  The 
^tailed  aoeoants  of  the  three  lines  of  investigation  will  also  follow  in  separate 
ptpere. 

the  first  diange  affecting  the  ripening  of  Camembert  cheese  is  the  souring  of  the 
"Eonct  nud,  which  begins  while  the  cunl  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  forms  for  drain- 
tot'   .Uter  about  2  days  the  curd  has  become  hard  and  sour  and  is  remove<l  to  the 
ripening  cellar  where,  after  a  few  days,  molds  begin  to  grow  upon  the  surface.    The 
•ndity  of  the  cheese  becomes  noticeably  less  in  about  2  weeks  and  later  disappears. 
^  the  ripening  progresses  the  cheese  becomes  soft  and  yielding  to  pressure.     In 
Wl-ripened  cheese  the  outer  layer  is  soft  and  the  central  mass  hard.     In  completely 
^VmtA  cheese  the  consistency  is  that  of  moderately  soft  butter.     In  over-ripened 
**•  the  interior  becomes  liquefied.    The  characteristic  flavor  is  developed  during 
ifnii);,  but  this  sometimes  does  not  appear  until  late  in  the  process.    The  final 
P"^  is  a  cheese  having  a  firm  moldy  rind  and  contents  uniformly  soft  to  the 
"^■■erand  possessing  a  characteristic  piquant  fiavor. 
h  brief  the  results  of  the  investigations  indicate  (1)  that  the  acidity  of  the  curd 
"^iti'eloped  by  the  lactic-acid  bacteiia  commonly  used  in  the  form  of  a  starter  and 
''■tthis  prevents  further  bacterial  action,   (2)  that  a  species  of  Penicillium  (P. 
'^livmf)  produces  the  principal  changes  in  the  cunl  and  that  Oidium  laclis  in 
'Vjimction  with  the  Penicillium  produces  the  flavor,  and  (3)  that  no  other  organisms 
^B  these  specific  molds  and  bacteria  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production  of 
')1>*cal  Camembert  cheese,  though  other  species  of  bacteria  are  always  present. 
I'biV  pure  cul  tares  of  the  organisms  mentioned,  soft  cheeses  have  been  made  at 
1*  Matioa  which,  it  is  stated,  have  been  pronounced  by  the  investigators,  import- 
■n.  lod  coDnoiflBean  as  practically  identical  with  the  best  imported  goods.    The 
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manufacture  of  first-clasa  Camembert  cheese  is,  therefore,  believed  to  be  perfect!; 
practicable  under  American  conditions.  It  is  also  believed  to  be  possible  to  contrc 
the  ripening  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a  more  uniform  product. 

Cheese  ripening  materials,  F.  Reirs  {Afilchw.  Zentbl.,  1  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  SOS 
HOS) . — Analyses  of  3  proprietary  preparations  for  hastening  the  ripening  of  chees 
showed  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  2  powders  containini 
respectively,  48.72  and  57.70  per  cent,  and  1  liquid  8.40  per  cent. 

Practical  t«9tt<  were  made  with  each  of  the  3  preparations,  the  results  seeming  t 
be  somewhat  favorable  to  the  application  of  an  alkali  as  a  means  of  hastening  th 
ripening  of  the  sour-milk  cheese  made.  The  author  believes  that  the  use  of  end 
preparations  should  be  tested  with  various  kinds  of  cheese. 

Standards  for  grading:  cheese  and  creamery  butter,  J.  A.  Rudoick  (  Canad 
Dept.  Agr.,  Dairy  Div.  [Oirc],  May  19,  1906,  pp.  3). — Standards  with  explanator 
notes  for  u.se  in  connection  with  giving  certificates  as  to  the  quality  of  cheese  ant 
creamery  butter  are  given. 

Fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  ICissouri  State  Dairy  Association,  190S  (  Jtfb 
Bd.  Agr.  Mo.  Bid.,  4  (1905),  No.  10,  pp.  86). — This  contains  the  president's  addres 
and  the  following  papers:  The  Business  Cow  for  the  Business  Dairyman,  by  K.  M 
Washburn;  The  Fanner's  Dairy  Cow,  by  A.  J.  Glover;  My  Experience  with  Cows 
by  T.  L.  Haecker;  and  Necessary  Conditions  for  Successful  Dairying,  by  H.  B. 
Gurler. 

Dairying  as  a  profession,  G.  L.  McKav  (Iovm  Agr.,  S  {1906),  No.  IS,  pp.  414, 
415,  Jig.  1) . — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  opportunities  in  this  profession. 

VETEBIKABT  MEDICINE. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Veterinary  Kedical  Association  (Hartford 
Press,  1904,  pp.  414,  pis.  9,  Jigs.  7). — This  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  forty- 
flrst  annual  convention  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  held  in 
St.  rx>uis,  August  16-19,  1904.  The  papers  which  were  read  at  this  convention  have 
been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  pp.  121-128).  The  following  notes  are  given  on 
papers  which  were  presented  by  title,  but  are  included  in  the  proceedings: 

The  source  of  mucin  in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  If.  J.  Milks  (pp.  305-315). — The  study 
of  the  origin  of  mucin  is  presented  in  considerable  detail.  It  is  (included  that  the 
mucin  in  horse  urine  comes  chiefly  from  the  mucous  glands  situated  in  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidneys.  A  small  amount  may  <!ome  from  the  glands  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ureters,  while  none  has  its  origin  in  the  bladder. 

The  relation  of  bonne  and  human  tuberculosis,  E.  Perroncito  (pp.  319-327). — Some  of 
the  recent  literature  relating  to  this  subject  is  brieHy  reviewed  by  the  author  and 
notes  are  given  on  experiments  in  the  transmission  of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  pigs 
through  the  alimentary  tract.  The  disease  thus  artificially  produceil  differs  in  sev- 
eral particulars  from  ordmary  spontaneous  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  pigs.  The  same 
author  transmitted  a  pai)er  on  The  Pha^phorescence  of  .Meats  (pp.  374-378).  lu  this 
paper  notes  are  given  on  the  phenomena  observed  in  phosphorescent  meat.  In  cer- 
tain samples  of  phosphorescent  meat  the  color  was  dark  red  and  the  surface  was  cov- 
ered with  a  mucous  exudation.  The  literature  relating  to  this  subject  is  briefly 
reviewed. 

Inspection  aitd  animal  quarantines,  J.  .1.  Couture  (pp.  349-356). — A  historical  state- 
ment is  prescnte<l  of  <]uarantine  regulations  which  have  been  established  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Notes  are  also  given  on  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  contagious  pleuro-pneunionia,  in  connection  with  which  data  are  pre- 
sented on  the  iiuml>erR  of  different  kinds  of  domesticated  animals  imported  to  the 
United  .States  and  Canada. 

The  volume  alw)  contains  lixts  of  officers,  committees,  resident  State  secretaries, 
honorary  and  active  memt)ers,  and  al.«o  the  minutes  of  the  business  sessions. 
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Symptomatology  and  diagnoais  of  animal  diseasea,  C.  Cad^ac  (Simiolo^e 
rt  diagniMk  de»  mcdadia  de»  animmtx  domettique*.  Pari*:  J.  B.  BaiUihre  &  Sons, 
1905,  Tol.  1,  pp.  4^,  figs.  51;  rcl.  g,  pp.  5S2,  figs.  U9). — Thene  volumes  treat  in  eon- 
giderable  detail  of  the  symptoms  and  methods  of  diagno!>inK  various  kinds  of  dis- 
ease which  affect  domesticated  animals. 

The  material  discussed  in  the  2  volumes  is  arranged  according  to  the  parts  of  the 
body  affected  and  includes  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  respiratory  apparatus, 
circulatioD,  urinogenital  organs,  nervous  system,  special  senses,  and  locomotor 
oigaos.  Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  general  consideration  of  animal  disease's 
and  means  of  combating  them. 

Tryponoaomes  and-  trypanosomiaaes,  A.  Lavbran  and  F.  Mbshil  {Trypano- 
toma  d  tnipanotomiases.  Paris:  Masson  dc  Co.,  1904,  pp.  XI-\-41S,  pi.  l,figs.  61). — 
In  this  volume  the  authors  have  brought  together  a  summary  of  accounts  of  their 
own  and  other  authors'  investigations  regarding  the  morphology  and  biology  of 
try'panrsonaes  and  the  symptoms,  distribution,  and  treatment  of  diseases  caused  by 
these  organisms. 

In  a  discussion  of  these  problems  numerous  references  are  made  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  The  volume  contains  chapters  on  the  distribution  of  trypanosomiases, 
technique  for  the  study  of  trypanoeomes,  the  morphology  of  various  species  of  try- 
panosomes,  nagana,  surra,  mal  de  caderas,  dourine,  galziekte,  trypanosomiases  of 
man,  birds,  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fish.  An  account  is  also  presented  of  the  tsetse 
flies,  with  an  analytical  table  for  determining  these  species. 

Oiaeaaea  due  to  trypanosomeB,  L.  Panissbt  (Rev.  Gen.  Mid.  Vil.,  4  (1904), 
No.  47,  pp.  5S5-604,  figs.  8). — The  general  distribution  of  trypanosomiases  is  dis- 
coaged,  with  notes  on  the  species  of  animals  affected  and  an  outline  of  the  symptoms 
as  observed  in  different  diseases  of  this  group.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  surra, 
nagana,  and  dourine.  These  diseases  are  believed  to  be  transmitted  by  various 
biting  insects,  such  as  tsetse  fly,  species  of  Tabanus,  Stomoxys,  Hippobosca,  etc. 

The  ctiltivation  of  trypanoaomata,  K.  D.  Smedlby  (Jowr.  Hyg.  [Cambridge'],  6 
(1S05),  So.  1,  pp.  i4-47,  pl».  g). — A  table  is  given  showing  the  various  species  of 
trypanoeomata  thus  far  discovered,  the  names  of  the  discoverers,  the  host  affected, 
and  the  common  names  of  the  disease. 

Particular  attention  is  given  by  the  author  to  the  cultivation  of  Trypanosoma  Uicisi, 
tnd  T.  brucei.  The  former  was  cultivated  for  9  generations  during  a  period  of  9 
months  without  apparent  change,  while  the  latter  was  cultivated  through  .3  genera- 
tions for  a  period  slightly  exceeding  80  days.  From  a  stwly  of  well-stained  prepara- 
tions of  the  rat  trypanosomata  it  was  found  that  the  cultural  forms  differ  cohsiderably 
from  those  of  the  adult  parasite  found  in  the  blood, 

Hemorrlia^c  aeptic^mia  of  domeaticated  animala,  J.  Tauper  (Fortschr.  Vet. 
Hyg.,  S  (1904),  Nog.  7,  pp.  18S-g04;  S,  pp  S09-2S0;  9,  pp.  S40-g51,  figs,  .if).— The 
uthor  presents  a  general  system  of  classification  for  diseases  caused  by  ovoid  bacteria 
»nd  belonging  to  the  group  of  pasteurelloses.  This  group  of  diseases  affects  fowls,  rab- 
ImIi,  dogs,  cats,  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  horses,  and  buffalo. 

.  The  more  important  diseases  of  this  group  are  hemorrhagic  septicemia  of  cattle, 
fowl  cholera,  buffalo  plague,  swine  plague,  and  hog  cholera.  These  diseases  may 
oemr  in  various  forms  but  possess  certain  striking  features  of  resemblance.  As  a 
■(salt  of  the  author's  observations  of  various  forms  of  septicemia  and  experiments 
with  the  organisms  which  cause  these  diseases  it  was  concluded  that  hemorrhagic 
septicemia  of  cattle  sometimes  occurs  in  an  epizootic  form  in  Germany  and  is  due  to 
»"  ovoid  bacterium. 

The  organism  of  this  disease  most  be  classified  with  the  group  of  pasteurella  accord- 
ing to  its  morphological  and  biological  characters.  The  pasteurella  of  the  disease 
fewmblto  in  its  virulence  that  of  hog  cholera  and  fowl  cholera.  All  of  these  organ- 
»ni8  are  believed  to  be  closely  related.    The  organism  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia  of 
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cattle  in  the  author's  experiments  produced  no  toxins  in  natrient  media.  It  was 
found  to  be  pathogenic  for  all  domesticated  mammals.  The  or{;anism  apparently 
was  unable  to  pass  through  the  uninjured  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tract 
of  rabbits.  Animals  which  popsess  an  active  immunity  toward  fowl  cholera  are  also 
immune  toward  hemorrhagic  septicemia  of  cattle. 

Experiments  'with  Speng^ler's  formalin  method  for  making'  pure  cultures 
of  tuhercle  bacilli  firom  bacterial  mixtures,  A.  Dworetzky  {Oetitbl.  Baht.  [etc.'], 
1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  37  (1904),  ^^o.  4,  pp.  6S6-6S-t). — Spengler  proposed  a  method  for  iso- 
lating tubercle  bacilli  from  bacterial  mixtures  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of 
formalin,  which  was  supposed  to  destroy  all  other  organisms  except  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  This  method  was  given  a  thorough  test  by  the  author,  but  in  all  cases 
'negative  results  were  obtained.  Whenever  a  sufficient  quantity  of  formalin  was  used 
to  destroy  the  other  organisms  in  the  mixture  the  tubercle  bacilli  were  also  killed. 

Histological  diagnosis  of  experimental  tuberculosis  in  domestic  mammals, 
8.  Abloino  and  J.  Paviot  (Jour.  MM.  VH.  el  ZoiUech.,  66  (1904),  May,  pp.  ^67-^/4, 
fig*.  6) . — The  literature  relating  to  this  subject  is  critically  reviewed. 

The  authors  studied  this  problem  from  various  points  of  view,  giving  particular 
attention  to  the  histological  lesions.  As  a  result  of  these  studies  it  is  concluded  that 
the  duality  of  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  can  not  be  sustained.  The  disease 
appears  in  various  animal  species  under  a  typical  form  so  far  as  the  histological  lesions 
are  concerned.  In  general  the  pulmonary  lesions  are  more  characteristic  of  the 
disease  than  those  which  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Exceptionally,  however, 
the  pulmonary  lesions  may  be  absent.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  examine  other 
viscera  before  reaching  a  diagnosis  concerning  the  disease.  Human  and  bovine  tuber- 
culosis are  considered  forms  of  one  and  the  same  disease. 

The  influence  of  splenectomy  on  the  course  of  infection  'with  tubercle 
bacilli  in  homogeneous  cultures,  F.  Arloino  (Qompl.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  IPari*], 
67  (1904),  No.  S6,  pp.  594, 6S5). — ^The  author  studied  lesions  of  tuberculosis  produced 
by  intravenous  injection  of  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  with  especial  reference  to  the 
influence  of  the  spleen  in  this  infection. 

Small  experimental  animals  were  then  used  in  inoculation  tests,  during  which  the 
spleen  was  removed.  It  was  found  that  the  removal  of  the  spleen  favors  extension 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  development  of  tuberculous  lesions  in  various  organs.  When 
the  spleen  was  removed  before  inoculation  the  development  of  the  tubercles  was 
more  pronounced  than  when  this  operation  was  performed  after  inoculation.  The 
facts  observed  during  this  study  indicate  that  the  spleen  plays  an  important  r6le  in 
protecting  the  organism  against  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  beha'Tior  of  native  Japanese  cattle  toward  tuberculosis,  S.  KrrASATo 
(Ztichr.  Hyg.  u.  Infectiomkrank.,  48  (1904),  No.  S,  pp.  471-484,  fig*.  S).-  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  native  Japanese  cattle,  under  natural  conditions,  are  free  from 
tuberculosis,  while  cattle  imported  into  Japan  appear  to  lie  highly  susceptible.  The 
author  made  a  number  of  tests  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  native 
cattle  possess  any  true  immunity  to  tuberculosis. 

Extensive  statistics  are  presented  regarding  the  extent  of  tuberculosis  among  men  . 
in  Japan,  and  the  mortality  in  this  disease  as  compared  with  the  sanitary  condition 
of  cattle  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  No  tuberculosis  among  native  cattle  was 
found  even  in  localities  where  human  tuberculosis  prevailed  greatly.  Experiments 
were  made  during  which  native  cattle  were  inoculated  with  virulent  tubercle  bacilli 
of  bovine  and  human  origin.  In  these  experiments,  52  native  cattle  and  19  cattle  of 
mixed  race  were  used. 

It  was  found  as  a  result  of  the  experiments  and  observations  that  human  tubercu- 
losis is  as  prevalent  in  Japan  as  in  Europe  and  America.  The  occurrence  of  primary 
intestinal  tuberculosis  is  about  the  same  in  adults  and  children.  There  are  large 
areas,  however,  where,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  human  tuberculosis, 
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cattle  are  entirely  free  from  the  disease.  In  such  localities  neither  the  nilk  nor 
DHfat  of  cattle  serve  as  hnman  food.  Under  natural  conditions,  therefore,  it  ^ipears 
that  hnman  tuberculosis  is  not  dangerous  for  cattle. 

The  native  Japanese  cattle  appear  to  be  almost  entirely  insusceptible  to  tnbercu- 
lo«8.  If  lar^  doses  of  pure  cultures  are  inoculated  by  the  intravenous  or  intraperi- 
toneal methods,  native  cattle  may  become  infected  to  a  certain  extent  They  are  not 
susceptible,  however,  to  hypodermic  inoculation.  It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that 
biunan  tnberculoeis  is  not  transmissible  to  native  cattle  or  cattle  of  mixed  races. 

Tha  bacterial  flora  of  softened,  tubercles  in  cattle,  K.  Oktbrn  ( CenM.  Bait, 
[etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  ST  (1904),  Not.  9,  pp.  178-186;  S,  pp.  SS4S44;  4,  pp.  4S8~5tS).— 
The  literature  relating  to  pyogenic  bacteria  in  cattle  is  critically  reviewed. 

Detailed  notes  are  presented  on  a  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  cattie  in 
which  the  tubercles  were  studied  with  especial  reference  to  the  pyogenic  bacteria  in 
asKidation  with  the  tubercle  bacilli.  The  pyogenic  bacteria  were  found  to  be  largely 
gtapbyiococci  of  a  white,  yellowish,  or  orange  color.  The  staphylococci  when  tested 
in  inocnlation  experiments  on  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  mice  were  all  found  to  pos- 
sesB  about  the  same  pathogenic  properties.  When  inoculated  hypodermically  they 
produced  an  abscess  at  the  point  of  inoculation  in  which  staphylococci  were  found 
in  pore  cultures.  Later  the  abscess  healed.  In  white  mice,  death  was  produced 
after  2  or  3  days  after  hypodermic  inoculation. 

Nnmerous  inocnlation  experiments  were  made  with  the  tubercle  bacilli  found  in 
softened  tubercles.  As  a  result  of  the  author's  study  it  was  concluded  that  virulent 
tubercle  bacilli  are  r^fularly  present  in  softened  tubercles  in  cattle.  The  organisms 
aaociated  with  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  such  structures  are,  for  the  most  part,  white 
and  yellow  staphylococci.  The  latter  organisms  in  cattle  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
either  by  their  morphological  or  biological  characters  from  staphylococci  in  man. 

TuberculosiB  of  the  upper  jawbone  in  cattle,  Li^naux  (Ann.  Mid.  VH.,  64 
(1905),  No,  1,  pp.  1-7). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  appearance  of  tuberculosis  in 
tlie  bones,  especially  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  A  description  is  given  for  the 
purpose  of  differentiating  between  tuberculosis  and  actinomycosis  of  this  bone,  with 
detailed  notes  on  a  case  which  came  under  the  author's  observation. 

Tuberculosis  amonec  veal  calves,  E.  CteABi  (Rev.  0(n.  Mid.  VH.,  4  (1904),  No. 
44,  pp.  S93-40S). — Tables  are  presented  showing  the  number  of  calves  slaughtered 
in  France  4rom  1899  to  1903,  and  the  number  found  to  be  tuberculous  during  this 
period.  Statistical  data  are  also  presented  regarding  the  relative  frequency  of 
tnberculoeis  in  different  otgans  and  parts  of  the  body.  In  12  cases  the  author 
determined  the  presence  of  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membranes. 
A  general  discussion  is  given  of  the  significance  of  lesions  in  the  mesenteric  ganglia, 
peritoneum,  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  pleura,  heart,  and  bones. 

Tuberculosis  of  cold-blooded  cuiimals,  £.  KI'ster  (Munchm.  Med.  Wchntchr., 
a  (1906),  No.  g,  pp.  67-69). — ^The  study  of  tuberculosis  among  cold-blooded  animals 
it  important,  not  only  on  account  of  the  desirability  of  determining  the  relationship 
between  tubercle  bacilli  of  different  origin,  but  also  from  a  practical  standpoint.  The 
practical  value  of  the  knowledge  of  tuberculosis  in  cold-blooded  animals  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  tubercle  bacilli  from  such  sources  may  be  used  for  conferring 
inunonity  in  domestic  animals. 

During  the  author's  study  of  frogs,  it  was  found  that  1}  per  cent  of  these  animals 
ue  affected  with  tuberculosis.  The  most  conspicuous  alterations  due  to  the  disease 
are  observed  in  the  liver.  Numerous  inoculation  experiments  were  carried  out  with 
pore  cultures  of  bacilli  obtained  from  frogs.  During  these  experiments  frogs,  sala- 
manders, lizards,  crayfish,  turtles,  snakes,  carp,  and  barbel,  as  well  as  guinea  pigs, 
rabbits,  rats,  and  mice,  were  inoculated. 

It  was  found  that  all  cold-blooded  animals  were  susceptible  to  the  action  of  these 
bacilli.    Some  of  the  warm-blooded  experimental  animals  were  killed  by  inoculation 
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without,  however,  showing  a  typical  bacterial  infection.  Frogx,  lizards,  and  tartlee 
were  meet  susceptible  to  the  disease.  When  rabbits  are  inoculated  with  tubercle 
bacilli  obtaine<l  from  frogs,  small  tubercles  develop  in  the  body  cavity  within  a 
period  of  6  weeks,  and  these  structures  closely  resemble  those  of  tuberculosis. 

The  resistance  to  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  of  two  cattle  in  Marburg  which 
had  been  treated  with  tubercle  bacilli  of  different  orig^in,  A.  Ebbr  ( Berlin. 
Tierarzll.  Wchtachr.,  1904,  No.  BS,  pp.  S8S-S91). — .\  historical  statement  is  made 
r^arding  2  young  cattle  which  were  immunized  against  bovine  tuberculosis.  One 
of  the  animals  was  previously  treated  with  intravenous  injections  of  bovine  tubercle 
bacilli  which  had  been  attenuated  by  the  addition  of  iodin  trichlorid.  The  other 
animal  had  received  intravenous  injections  of  greatly  attenuated  human  tubercle 
bacilli. 

It  was  found  during  the  experiments  which  were  made  on  these  animals  that  the 
intravenous  injection  of  0.05  gm.  of  moderately  virulent  tuberculous  virus  of  bovine 
origin  caused  a  temporary  loss  of  weight,  slight  fever  after  40  days,  a  cough,  and 
tuberculin  reaction.  Subcutaneous  injection  of  0.5  gm.  of  similar  material  in  non- 
immunized  cattle  caused  the  appearance  of  tuberculous  infiltration  at  the  point  of 
inoculation.  The  2  immunized  cattle,  however,  with8too<l  subcutaneous  injection 
without  any  reaction. 

Subcutaneous  injection  of  1  gm.  of  moderately  virulent  tuberculous  virus  of  bovine 
origin  caused  a  large  tuberculous  infiltration  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  swelling  of 
the  corresponding  lymph  glands,  and  an  elevation  of  temperature.  Experiments 
were  also  carried  out  during  which  2  gm.  of  the  material  were  used  in  inoculating 
immunized  and  nonimmunized  animals.  From  this  set  of  experiments  it  appears 
that  animals  which  have  been  treats  by  the  von  Behring  method  are  more  resistant 
to  artificial  infection  than  untreated  animals.    The  resistance  is  not  absolute. 

It  was  found  in  these  experiments  that  the  tuberculin  test  in  case  of  animals 
immunized  against  tuberculosis  is  not  a  reliable  criterion  for  determining  the  pres- 
ence of  tuberculous  lesions.  The  author  believes,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce considerable  resisting  power  toward  tuberculosis  by  previous  treatment  with 
attenuated  tubercle  bacilli  of  bovine  or  human  origin. 

Antitubercoloiis  vaccination  according  to  von  Behring,  J.  B.  Scaoppti  {Rev. 
Gen.  Mid.  VH.,  4  (1004),  No.  4S,  pp.  649-6SS).— Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  results 
of  experiments  by  different  authors  with  von  Behring's  method  of  vaccination  against 
tuberculosis. 

From  this  discussion  and  from  the  author's  experiments,  it  is  concluded  that  young 
cattle  may  be  succe.'wfully  vaccinated  against  tuberculosis  by  different  methods,  par- 
ticularly by  the  use  of  intravenous  injections  of  human  tuliercle  bacilli.  The  prac- 
tical value  of  this  method  can  not  be  established  upon  a  firm  basis  until  results  of 
experiments  now  in  progress  in  different  countries  are  known.  Von  Behring's 
method  is  considered  to  be  harmless  for  young  animals,  but  various  suggestions  are 
made  r^^rding  the  improvement  of  the  method. 

The  transmission  of  animal  tuberculosis  to  man  by  means  of  milk  and 
prophylactic  measures,  Vall6e  and  Villbjban  (Her.  Qtn.  Med.  VH.,  4  (1904), 
No.  4*>,  PP-  Sil-.^S.'i). — The  authors  iwlieve  that  it  has  been  definitely  established 
that  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cattle  is  a  dangerous  food  for  man.  It  remains,  therefore, 
to  determine  the  extent  of  danger  from  the  ingestion  of  milk  which  contains  tubercle 
bacilli. 

From  the  authors'  experiraenlH  along  this  line  it  appears  that  while  bovine  tuber- 
culosis is  transmissible  to  man,  and  the  milk  of  all  tuberculous  cattle  may  be  virulent, 
that  which  comes  fH>m  cases  ( f  mammary  tuberculosis  is  especially  so.  The  only 
satisfactory  method  of  preventing  such  transmission  through  the  milk  is  found  in 
the  compulsory  pasteurization,  boiling,  or  Hterilizing  all  milk  from  herds  of  cattle 
where  tuberculosis  has  been  detected  and  where  the  tuberculin  test  has  been  given. 
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nie  lelation  between  human  ■  and  aTiimal  tuberculosis,  Dahmann  {Deut. 
TVroRd.  Wdtntehr.,  19  (1904),  No.  63,  pp.  5^i-5^5).— Attention  is  called  to  the 
Teenltg  ncently  announced  by  the  German  Imperial  Commission  on  the  investiga- 
tion of  tobercoloeis. 

The  aothor  has  been  carrying  on  experiments  along  this  line  for  a  number  of 
yean  and  haa  found  that  there  are  races  of  liuman  tubercle  bacilli  which  are  capa- 
ble of  prodociDg  general  and  fatal  tuberculosis  in  calves  and  hogs  within  a  compara- 
tiTely  short  time.  Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  number  of  inoculation  experi- 
mentE  with  mch  material  and  on  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  experimental 
aninuU.  Material  was  obtained  from  a  human  case  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis,  and 
when  ioocnlated  subcutaneously  into  hogs  produced  striking  cases  of  pulmonary 
tnbercoIossL    The  experimental  animals  died  within  from  28  to  42  days. 

CmniMting  bovine  tuberculosis  on  the  basia  of  the  tmity  of  this  disease, 
MoBxr  {Rer.  Gtn.  Mid.  VH.,  S  (1904),  No.  36,  pp.  677-69g).— An  obligatory  system 
of  prerention  is  recommended,  based  on  the  application  of  the  tuberculin  test  to  all 
crttie  in  affected  herds.  The  value  of  the  tuberculin  test  is  discussed  in  connection 
vitfa  a  g'meral  ai^ument  of  the  necessity  ot  controlling  tuberculosis,  both  from  a 
AtindpinBt  of  animal  production  and  human  health. 

Heart  water  in  cattle,  F.  A.  Vbbney  (Natal  Agr.  Jour,  and  Min.  Rec,  7  (1904), 
yo.li,pp.  J009-1013,  pi.  1). — Several  outbreaks  of  this  disease  were  observed  by 
the  author.  The  blood  from  diseased  animals  when  inoculated  into  healthy  animals 
pndnrea  symptoms  of  the  disease  after  an  incubation  period  of  from  5  to  15  days. 
The  micro-organism,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  disease,  has  not  been  isolated,  but 
experiments  have  shown  that  it  must  be  transmitted  by  the  bont  tick  (Amblyomma 
M)mtm). 

Biaderpest  and  the  action  of  Koch's  method  of  bile  inoculation,  Habdickb 
(Btriin.  Tieranll.  Wchruchr.,  1904,  No.  60,  pp.  8gS-8g8).—k  brief  historic  statement 
■a  made  concerning  the  distribution  of  rinderpest  and  the  losses  caused  by  this  dis- 
cw.   Notes  are  also  given  on  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  rinderpest. 

The  author  carried  on  a  number  of  experiments  according  to  the  method  of  vacci- 
nation by  means  of  bile.    It  is  concluded  as  a  result  of  these  studies  and  observations 
tl>at  rinderpest  is  enzootic  in  China,  Korea,  and  Japan.    The  disease  is  transmitted 
bj  contact    In  regions  affected  with  rinderpest,  morning  temperatures  of  38.9"  C. 
w higher,  as  well  as  temperatures  under  37.1°  C,  are  to  be  considered  as  suspicious. 
A  passive  immunity  is  produced  by  the  use  of  10  cc.  of  bile  by  the  hypodermic 
Mhod.    Such  a  vaccination  influences  the  course  of  subsequent  infection  so  that  in 
KpercHit  of  the  cases  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  does  not  appear,  while  in  the 
■cnaining  24  per  cent  the  course  of  the  disease  is  shortened  and  much  modified. 
The  mortality  after  such  treatment  was  about  10  per  cent. 
The  immunizing'  action  of  the  bile  of  cattle  affected  with  rinderpest,  C. 
^  (atn.  Vet.  [Jfiton],  i7  (1904),  No.  4S,  pp.  S85-S90).—ln  order  to  bring  about 
■■iBBiiity  by  the  use  of  bile  it  is  recommended  that  subcutaneous  injections  be 
■toirtered  in  doses  of  10  cc.    For  this  purpose  the  bile  should  be  collected  under 
•"Sceptic  conditions. 

^4  an  qnalities  of  bile  are  adapted  for  use  in  producing  immunity.  No  blood 
"•'H  be  mixed  with  the  bile,  since  in  such  cases  the  active  principle  of  the  bile 
•fw  to  be  destroyed.  Bile  may  be  desiccated  and  may  thus  continue  to  show  an 
■•SBiiing  property  for  50  to  80  days.  When  bile  from  cattle  affected  with  rinder- 
P*i» heated  to  a  temperature  of  60°  C.  it  loses  its  immunizing  property  entirely. 
I*  Xolteno  cattle  disease,  W.  H.  Chase  (Affr.  Jour.  Cajx  Good  Hope,  i6 
'"'<),  So.  6,  pp.  67o-e78).—The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  briefly  described. 
^a  rale,  affected  animals  are  noticed  to  be  sick  only  3  or  4  days  before  death. 
*« examined  post-mortem,  animals  show  a  pronounced  chronic  cirrhosis  of  the 
''^ad  this  is  the  most  conspicaoos  lesion  of  the  disease.    Inoculation  experiments 
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were  tried  during  which  it  was  shown  that  the  blood  and  stomach  contents  ot  dis- 
eased animals  were  not  pathogenic  for  healthy  cattle. 

Feeding  experiments  with  Senecio  burchellii  demonstrated  that  this  plant  is  capable 
of  producing  pronounced  diarrhea  together  with  the  characteristic  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver.  The  disease  in  question,  therefore,  closely  resembles  the  disease  produced  in 
New  Zealand  and  Canada  by  eating  S.  jacobcea. 

The  use  of  serum  in  the  practical  treatment  of  anthrax,  A.  Carimi  {Ikhirnz. 
Arch.  Tierheilk,  46  (1904),  No.  0,  pp.  e96S04). — Detailed  notes  are  given  on  9  cases 
in  which  antianthrax  serum  was  used. 

As  a  result  of  the  author's  experience  it  is  concluded  that  serum  therapy  may  be 
successfully  used  in  veterinary  practice  and  should  be  the  first  choice  as  a  treatment 
in  incipient  cases.  It  may  be  used  in  large  and  repeated  doses  (150-200  cc.  in  all). 
Ten  cubic  centimeters  of  the  serum  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  certain  immunity  in 
cattle  against  anthrax.    It  is  better  to  employ  at  least  as  much  as  20  cc. 

The  immunisation  of  sheep  for  tho  purpose  of  obtaining  a  polyvalent 
serum  ag'aiust  anthrax  and  blackleg:,  V.  Ualtier  (Jour.  Mid.  Vft.  et  Zootech.,  S5 
(1904),  Dec,  pp.  705-110). — In  the  author's  experiments,  2  sheep  were  hyperim- 
munized  by  means  of  repeated  inoculations  of  anthrax  and  blackleg  cultures. 

The  first  inoculations  were  with  anthrax  cultures  attenuated  by  means  of  Lugol'i 
solution.  Later,  more  virulent  cultures  were  given  in  increasing  doees,  followed  by 
blackleg  cultures  and  lastly  with  mixtures  of  anthrax  and  blackleg  cultures.  In  all 
26  inoculations  were  given.  It  was  found  that  the  sheep  after  having  received  these 
inoculations  at  intervals  of  from  2  to  3  weeks  were  still  in  good  health. 

The  serum  obtained  from  these  animals  was  found  to  be  polyvalent.  When 
injected  into  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  it  protected  them  against  an  anthrax  inocula- 
tion 24  hours  later  and  against  blackleg  inoculation  made  after  a  lapse  of  a  similar 
period. 

Disinfection  of  animals  in  preventing  foot-and-mouth  disease,  Blumk 
(Berlin.  Tierarzti.  WrJintrhr.,  1904,  So.  Si,  pp.  874,  *?5).— The  author  has  found  tlwt 
the  hair  and  skin  of  living  animals  may  be  thoroughly  disinfected  by  the  application 
of  a  solution  of  lysofonn  soap.  This  material  has  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  animal 
and  is,  therefore,  to  l)e  preferred  to  corrosive  sublimate  and  similar  drags.  The  hoofa 
of  animals  which  have  been  exposed  to  infection  required  more  thorough  treatment 
than  the  general  integument. 

A  process  of  disinfection  in  the  prevention  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  should  be 
applied  to  animals  which  are  affected  with  the  disease,  animals  which  have  been 
directly  exposed  in  stalls  or  pastures,  animals  which  come  from  localities  in  which 
the  disease  prevails,  and  animals  which  have  recently  been  transported  in  can)  or 
ships  where  infection  may  have  existed. 

The  treatment  of  milk  fever  with  air  and  iodid  of  potash,  F.  thor  Stratek 
(Maanedtkr.  Di/rlirger,  16  (1904),  No.  6,  pp.  165-167).— During  the  past  2}  years  the 
author  has  treated  96  cases  of  milk  fever,  of  which  72  received  iodid  of  potash,  while 
24  were  treated  with  air.  Of  the  cases  treated  with  iodid  of  potash,  6  died,  while 
among  the  24  treated  with  air  only  1  case  resulted  fatally  and  that  was  due  to 
improper  care. 

ITecrotic  stomatitis,  with  special  reference  to  its  occurrence  in  calves  (calf 
diphtheria)  and  pi^  (sore  mouth),  J.  R.  MoiiLERand  G.  B.  Morse  (('.  &  Depf. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Tndun.  KxU.  67,  pp.  48,  pi*.  5). — In  this  country  the  disease  affect* 
calves  and  young  pigs.  In  calves  it  has  been  known  as  calf  diphtheria,  but  this  is  a 
misnomer. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  discussed  in  connection  with  a  bibliography,  and 
notes  on  the  distribution,  etiology,  and  pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease.  Necrotic 
stomatitis  is  due  to  Bacilha  nerrophorut  and  is  an  acute  contagious  inflammation  of 
the  mouth  characterized  by  ulcers  and  necrotic  patches.    The  disease  occurs  most 
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frequently  m  connection  with  the  eruption  of  the  first  teeth.  The  course  of  the  dis- 
me  is  from  5  days  to  5  weeks,  and  untreated  animals  die  in  a  large  percentage  of 
eases. 

Intreitiagthediseaae  all  affected  animals  should  be  isolated,  the  mouths  of  exposed 
calves  >nd  piga  should  be  washed  with  an  antiseptic,  ami  stalls  and  premises  should 
be  disinfected.  The  mouth  and  other  affected  surfaces  should  be  carefully  cleansed 
lad  disinfected  twice  daily  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  creolin  in  warm  water. 
GtK^ysalt:  may  be  obtained  also  from  the  use  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
Loci's  wiation  and  potasi-ium  permanganate  also  act  in  an  efficient  manner. 

BadBv  utenphorut  has  a  wi<le  distribution  in  nature  and  causes  a  great  variety  of 
lesions  ia  different  animals. 

Sheep  parasite  in  Australia,  F.  W.  GooiNCi  {Mo.  Conmlar  Rptt.  {_U.  &],  No. 
tao.  pp.  S3, 94). — The  sheep  maggot  fly  has  grad  ually  been  becoming  a  most  serious 
peet  in  .lostralia  for  the  past  10  years.  It  attacks  chiefly  breeding  ewes  and  lambs, 
lo  destroying  these  pests  most  ranchmen  use  a  lime  and  sulphur  dip.  Attention  has 
bwo  called  to  the  fact  that  in  Scotland  carbolic  washes  for  this  purpose  have  been 
diaanled.  Sulphur  and  oil  has  been  used  more  extensively,  arsenic  being  adde<l  in 
OSes  where  there  are  no  skin  lesions. 

Xhe  etiology  of  h.o^  cholera,  M.  Dorset,  B.  M.  Bolton,  and  C.  N.  McBryob 
{V.  S.  Dtpt.  Ayr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indue.  Bid.  7J?,  pp.  101,  pis.  3). — The  Bureau  of  Animal 
Indnetrr  of  this  Department  has,  for  many  years,  been  investigating  the  infectfous 
diseases  of  swine  and  methods  of  producing  immunity  against  these  diseases. 

The  discovery  of  the  hog  cholera  bacillus  in  1886  was  considered  as  a  great  step  in 
tdtance  in  the  investigation  of  hog  cholera.  The  bacillus  was  at  first  thought  to  be 
th^  Wterial  cause  of  hog  cholera.  Recent  experiments,  however,  summarized  in 
the  bnlliiin  tinder  discussion  indicate  that  while  the  hog  cholera  bacillus  is  a  patho- 
1!^'  nr^nism  capable  of  causing  death  in  hogs  when  inoculated  intravenously  and 
l!«»«lly  fatal  when  taken  into  the  alimentary  tract,  it  is  nevertheless  not  the  prime 
oKse  nf  the  disease.  Bacillus  choUrs^  suit  is  found  in  most  cases  of  spontaneous  hog 
dwiers  and  is  very  fatal  to  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  by  intravenous  or  subcutaneous 
inocolation. 

-I  preliminary  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the  infectiousness  of  bloo<l  serum 

att  Irom  hog  cholera  Itacillus  but  obtained  from  an  animal  suffering  from  the  disease 

»»  made  in  1903,  and  the  announcement  was  supplemented  by  another  circular 

""wd  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  1904.    The  results  of  the  experiments 

'WW  oat  by  the  authors  and  Doctor  de  Schweinitz  show  that  pure  cultures  of  hog 

riwiwa  bacillus  when  injected  into  hogs  subcutaneously  produce  as  a  rule  only  slight 

'li^DrlanceE.    The  lesions  thus  caused  may  resemble  those  seen  in  acute  cases  of  hog 

*'.)tra,  but  the  disease  does  not  produce  the  general  characteristics  of  contagiousness. 

^e  most  striking  facts  in  connection  with  these  experiments,  however,  is  that 

'»«  which  recover  from  such  infection  are  not  immune  when  subsequently  exposed 

tumtmal  infection.    The  experiments  have  shown  conclusively  that  blood  serum 

f"*!  hogg  affected  with  hog  cholera  and  known  to  te  free  from  Bunllm  cholenr  mU 

Mwes  disease  in  hogs  regularly  after  subcutaneous  injection,  and  also  "that  the 

'***tbas  produced  possesses  all  of  the  characteristics  of  the  natural  disease,  includ- 

Vj^TiDptonig,  lesions,  contagiousness,  infectiousness  of  the  blood,  and  imnmnity  in 

'"*'«iiiinal8  which  recover." 

A.lattfmpts  to  isolate  the  micro-organisms  from  the  filtrates  with  which  the  authors 
•Jpoiinenttfl  were  without  result.  The  pathogenic  property  of  the  filteretl  bUxxl, 
""wer,  is  certainly  due  to  the  presence  of  a  micro-organism  since  the  disease  is  pro- 
™*ibv  the  filtered  serum  and  may  be  transferred  to  other  animals  by  subcutane- 
**  oiiwtions.    The  hog  cholera  bacillus  was  also  present  almost  uniformly  in  all 
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cases  of  the  disease  studied  V)y  the  authors.    The  exact  rSle  played  by  this  organim 
however,  is  not  definitely  known. 

It  appears  to  be  necessary  to  assume  that  hogs  are  subject  to  a  disease  cause<l  t 
the  hog  cholera  bacillus  and  having  no  connection  with  that  produced  by  the  filte 
able  virus  found  In  the  outbreaks  of  the  hog  disease  under  discussion.  AVhaten 
may  be  the  influences  which  lead  to  an  invasion  of  healthy  hogs  by  the  hog  cholei 
bacillus  the  authors  l)elieve  that  the  filterable  virus  investigated  by  theui  is  tl 
direct  cause  of  the  high  degree  of  infectiousness  characteristic  of  the  disease  whic 
was  studied. 

The  virulence  of  culture*  of  bacilli  of  swine  eryaipelaa  after  the  additio 
of  serum  or  grape  sugar,  P.  Gord.\n  {Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  1904,  Ab.  .W 
pp.  891,  8'J'2). — A  con!»iderable  series  of  culture  experiments  along  this  line  ■were<'ai 
ried  out  by  the  author.  It  was  not  possible  to  immunize  mice  against  swine  erysipc 
las  by  inoculation  with  erysipelas  bacilli  to  which  grape  sugar  had  been  ailded.  B. 
the  addition  of  0.1  per  cent  sheep-blood  serum  to  the  nutrient  lx>uillon  it  was  possi 
ble  to  increase  the  reproductive  power  of  the  bacilli.  It  was  noticed  that  evei 
after  6  weeks  such  cultures  had  not  lost  their  virulence  as  they  usually  do  in  ordinan 
media. 

Combating  fowl  cholera  and  swine  plague,  KLErrand  Brack  (Dettt.  TieriirziL 
Wehnschr.,  Jg  (1904),  A'oo.  51,  pp.  517-6^1;  6S,  pp.  f>S9-5S3;  53,  pp.  S45-S47)'.—la 
the  opinion  of  the  authors  the  toxins  in  filtrates  and  the  endotoxins  of  liacilhu 
ari»ept\cuK  and  li.  suiseplicus  are  identical.  The  former  produces  more  toxin  than  the 
latter.  The  toxicity  of  the  toxins  from  l)oth  organisms  api)ear8  to  be  independent 
•of  the  virulence. 

For  the  purpose  of  producing  a  preventive  serum  against  swine  plag;ue,  horses 
were  treated,  for  long  periods,  with  dead  cultures  and  with  filtrates.  The  serum 
thus  obtained  was  Ixith  l)actericidal  and  antitoxic.  The  iwssive  immunity  protluce<l 
by  treatment  of  gray  mice  with  this  serum  lasted  for  3  or  4  weeks.  It  was  not  deter- 
mined whether  an  active  immunity  could  l)e  brought  about  by  this  serum.  Brief 
notes  are  also  given  on  hog  cholera. 

Bacterial  pyelonephritis  in  hogs,  E.  Wv!«mann  {Scliveiz.  Arch.  TlerhcM:,  4^ 
[1904),  Xo.  6",  pp.  iS7-390). — The  symptoms  and  etiology  of  this  disease  are  briefly 
discussed.  In  some  cases  studied  by  the  author  it  is  l)elieve<l  that  the  disease  wa.? 
due  to  a  mixed  infection  which  occurred  at  the  time  of  birth.  The  lesions  caused 
during  the  development  of  this  disease  are  briefly  described. 

The  external  parasites  of  hogs,  E.  C.  Stevenson  (  ('.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim. 
ImlM.  Bui.  69,  pp.  44,  figt.  29) . — The  most  important  external  parasites  of  the  hog 
are  Ha-matopimm  sitis,  Snrroptei  acahlei  min,  and  the  mite  which  causes  follicula'' 
mange.  The  last  named  parasite,  however,  seemed  to  l)e  of  little  economic 
imiwrtance. 

A  historic  review  is  given  of  the  api)earance,  synonymy,  and  classification  of  If- 
mih.  This  parasite  lives  on  domesticated  and  wild  hogs,  but  is  not  known  to  live  as 
a  j>arasite  on  any  other  animal.  The  inse<;t  is  descrilHKl  in  <letail  in  all  of  its  stages. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  largely  on  the  hair  back  of  the  ears  and  along  the  shouldere 
and  flanks.  The  iH'riod  of  incubation  appears  to  be  15  or  16  days  at  a  temperature 
of  85°  F.  The  parasiites  cause  an  irritation  of  the  skin  with  the  formation  of  s<«lw 
and  inflammation.  Certain  authors  believe  that  hog  lice  may  carry  the  infection  of 
hog  cholera. 

In  coml)ating  this  pest  the  pens  of  infested  hogs  should  be  thoroughly  treate<l. 
If  they  are  kept  vacant  for  2  wcc'cs  or  more  the  lice  seem  to  ])erish.  Various  renie- 
<lies  have  l)ecn  suggested  for  the  treatment  of  infested  buildings,  but  whitewash  made 
in  the  projKjrtiou  of  1  j  llw.  of  lime  to  1  gal.  of  water  is  probably  the  most  conven- 
ient methcMl.  Exj)eriments  with  reme<Ues  applie<l  dinn-tly  to  hogs,  such  as  kerosene 
emulsion,  kerosene  and  water,  pure  kerosene,  and  benzine  emulsion  are  successful, 
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cheap,  esalT  prepared,  and  readily  applied.    Directions  are  given  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  more  important  of  these  remedies. 

Sarcoptii-  mange  of  bogs  is  described  with  notes  on  the  symptoms  and  methods  of 
contaidon.  In  eerere  cases  it  ultimately  causes  the  death  of  young  pigs.  Dipping 
combined  vith  scrubbing  is  the  only  practical  method  of  eradicating  this  disease. 
A  secood  (lipping  should  follow  6  days  after  the  first  treatment.  Notes  are  also 
given  Ml  infestition  with  Demodex  phi/lloida,  and  detailed  directions  are  presented 
for  the  prepantion  of  suitable  vats  and  other  apparatus  to  be  used  in  dipping  hogs. 
A  bibliogTapby  of  the  subject  is  appended  to  the  bulletin. 

An  iafectioiu  disease  of  horses  with  alterations  in  the  bones,  Charon 
and  THnori  (Rec.  Mid.  VfU,  81  [1904),  No.  SS,  pp.  7S7-769,fig*.  g).—ln  Madagas- 
car a  oeriiin  percentage  of  horses  and  mules  are  affected  with  a  specific  disease 
accompaoied  with  changes  in  the  bone  tissue.  The  symptoms  include  general 
debility,  oneertain  gait,  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  occasional  hemoglobinuria,  etc. 
VtiaUed  notes  are  given  on  the  bone  affections  which  accompany  the  disease.  In 
blood  preparations  the  author  found  specimens  of  Piroplatma  eqiii.  Detailed  notes 
an:  given  on  a  number  of  cases  of  this  disease. 

Immunization  against  horse  sickness  by  the  method  recommended  by 
rnteaam  Koch,  C.  E.  Gray  {Jour.  Compar.  Path,  atui  Ther.,  17  (1904),  Ao.  4, 
pp.  .l(4-<i5l). — A  nnmber  of  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  were  begun 
by  Koch  during  his  sojourn  in  Bulawayo.  These  experiments  were  continue<l  by 
the  author  and  his  associates. 

It  ba«  been  found  that  unless  the  process  of  repeated  inoculation  is  extended  over 
&  very  long  period  and  unless  the  doses  of  virulent  blood  are  increased  more  grad- 
oally  than  recommended  by  Koch  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  natural  resistance 
of  tin  animal  is  overcome  and  an  attack  of  horse  sickness  occurs. 

ipparently  no  real  or  lasting  immunity  is  established  even  after  the  animal  lias 
rithnood  inoculation  with  a  dose  of  5  cc.  of  virus.  Among  the  20  horses,  the  treat- 
ment of  which  was  begun  by  Koch  and  finished  by  the  veterinary  service  of  Rho- 
desia, \2  snbeequently  reacted  and  died  of  horse  sickness. 

¥owl  plague,  ii.  Marconb  {Her.  Ghi.  Mid.  VH.,  S  {1904),  Nos.  SZ,  pp.  409-4JS; 
iS,pp.  46o-4Sl). — Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  disease  affects  not  only 
the  oidinar}'  domestic  fowls,  but  pheasants  and  a  number  of  wild  birds. 

Xotes  are  given  on  outbreaks  of  the  disease.  The  various  forms  under  which  it 
wnir<>  are  described  and  a  brief  acjcount  is  presented  of  its  pathological  anatomy. 
Viriuu.<  micro-organisms  have  been  suspected  of  causing  this  disease,  but  thus  far 
no  investigator  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  to  a  certainty  the  pathogenic  organism. 
The  vims  maintains  its  virulence  under  ordinary  conditions  for  from  21  to  90  days, 
•lepending  on  the  temperature.  Chickens  are  most  susceptible,  but  ducks,  gee:^, 
»k1  other  domesti<!  birds  may  also  lie  affected.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  a 
**lv  of  this  disease  among  pheasants. 

Fo»l  plague  has  been  particularly  destructive  to  pheasants  in  the  neighborhood  of 
%!«.  The  spread  of  the  disease  among  pheasants  in  parks  is  believe<l  not  to  be 
^t»  wild  birds,  but  to  stray  domestic  fowls. 
Ttcdnation  acainst  fowl  cholera  by  means  of  toxins,  C.  Bisanti  {Ret:  Gin. 
*'*  VH.,  4  {1904),  A'o.  4S,  pp.  4S7-460).— According  to  the  author's  experiments  it 
'-^(wible  to  produce  immonity  against  fowl  cholera  in  susceptible  animals  by  means 
'^nltares  in  vivo  in  collodion  sacs.  The  presence  of  cultures  in  the  peritoneum,  as 
'*'*tnge8  between  them  and  the  living  organism  are  very  active,  confers  more 
*<in(!  immnnity  than  can  be  obtained  by  hypodermic  vaccination. 
Senun  inoculation  for  fowl  cholera,  T.  Kitt  {AfonaUh.  Prakt.  Tierheilk.,  16 
"*<i.  .Yo.  7,  pp.  1-19). — It  was  found  possible  by  repeated  subcutaneous  inocula- 
"*  with  cultures  of  Baallwi  aritepticui  in  horses  to  obtain  a  serum  which,  in  doses 
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of  2  to  5  cc,  would  protect  rabbits,  geese,  ducks,  chickens,  and  even  pigeons  gainst 
large  subcutaneous  injections  with  virulent  blood. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  on  a  number  of  horses,  and  in  some  cases  it  was 
found  possible  to  obtain  an  exceedingly  active  serum  within  a  very  short  time.  In 
all  these  experiments  the  control  animals  died  within  12  to  48  hours,  while  the 
treated  animals  were  unaffected  by  virulent  cultures.  This  treatment  is  considered, 
therefore,  as  conferring  a  passive  immunity.  The  duration  of  such  immunity  appeare 
to  be  about  18  days.  Experiments  with  female  hares  showed  that  the  immunity 
produced  in  this  manner  may  be  transmitted  from  the  mother  to  the  offepring. 

BUBAL  EnronrEEEma. 

Irrigation  in  Canada  {Jour.  Soc.  Arts,  SS  {1905),  No.  iS740,  pp.  74S-747).—^ 
description  of  irrigation  works  and  the  possibilities  of  irrigation  in  the  semi-arid 
region  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  Valley,  10,000,000  acres  of  which  are  estimated  to 
be  irrigable.  The  international  complications  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
regarding  the  water  supply  for  irrigation  on  the  two  sides  of  the  boundary  line  are 
briefly  referred  to. 

Irrigation  in  the  United  States,  Zlmmermann  (Mitt,  Deut  Landw.  GettU.,  iO 
{1905),  Ko.  22,  pp.  145-150). — A  brief  account  showing  the  extent  and  development 
of  irrigation  in  this  country,  and  referring  to  the  work  of  this  Department  in  aid  of 
irrigation. 

The  irrigation  project  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  {Engin.  Neict,  SS 
{1905),  Xo.  17,  pp.  429-431,  figs.  8). — A  system  of  canals  taking  water  from  Bow  River 
to  ultimately  irrigate  over  1,000,000  acres  of  land  near  Calgary  is  described. 

Irrigation  in  Klamath  County,  F.  L.  Kent  { Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  86,  pp.  IS,  fig*. 
3). — This  is  an  account  of  experiments  made  in  cooperation  with  this  Office  to  dete^ 
mine  losses  by  seepage  and  evaporation,  the  duty  of  water  under  different  conditions, 
and  the  co.st  of  applying  water  in  irrigation.  The  results  and  concluBions  reached 
are  summarized  ^s  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  soils  of  the  region  considered  the  losses  by  seepage  and  evaporation 
are  comparatively  small,  ranging  between  10.24  per  cent  and  13.5  per  cent  in  the 
three  cases  observed  on  main  ditches. 

"  (2)  The  percentage  losses  in  laterals  may  be  considerably  greater  than  in  the 
main  ditches. 

"(.S)  The  duty  of  water  was  rather  high,  a  depth  of  only  4.92  to  6.27  in.  being 
required  to  produce  the  desired  moisture  conditions  for  the  second  irrigation  of 
alfalfa  fields. 

"  (4)  The  cost  of  applying  water  to  checked  fields,  after  the  land  is  proj)erly  fitted, 
ic  Ifi-s  than  one-half  the  cost  of  application  in  free  flooding. 

"  (.5 )  During  the  height  of  the  growing  season  the  evaporation  from  a  water  surface 
may  amount  to  a  depth  of  11  in.  in  31  days. 

"(6)  Chemical  analyses  show  the  waters  of  this  region  to  be  very  desirable  for 
irrigation  purposes. 

"  (7)  While  two  irrigations  are  commonly  given  alfalfa  fields  each  season,  there  i8 
a  growing  tendency  toward  the  u.se  of  three." 

Water  problems  of  Santa  Barbara,  Califomia,  J.  B.  Lippikcott  ( V.  S.  (^(ol. 
iSurrei/,  Wnter-Sttpply  and  Irrig.  Paper  Xo.  116,  pp.  99,  pis.  8,  figs.  17).— This  bnlletin 
describes  the  location  and  drainage  of  this  district,  reviews  earlier  work  by  othere, 
and  summarizes  data  relating  to  the  sources  of  water  supply  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
of  Santa  Barbara. 

The  use  of  irrigation  for  different  crops,  E.  J.  Wickson  (J^or  Califomia,  ^ 
{1'j05),  Xo.  3,  pp.  6,  6). — General  information  applicable  especially  to  Califomi» 
conditions. 
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Oeology  aad  water  resources  of  a  portion  of  east-central  Washington,  F. 

C-  Caixiss  {r.  S.  Gf(^.  Survey,  Water-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  No.  118,  pp.  96,  ph.  4, 

figt.  14).— W&  paper  reports  studies  of  the  topography,  clinoate,  vegetation,  agri- 

coltnra]  coodiijone,  geology,  and  hydrology  of  an  area  on  the  arid  Columbia  Plains, 

coTering  parte  of  Douglae,  Lincoln,  Adams,  Franklin,  Yakima,  and  Kittitas  counties, 

a  Urge  poitionof  wfaich  is  said  to  be  almost  without  eurfoce  streams  available  for  the 

□ses  of  maokind. 

"&iriK»  wella  capable  of  supplying  perennially  even  the  modest  requirements  of 
domestic  nse  can  be  sunk  only  in  places  where  Conditions  are  locally  favorable. 
Spring  once  formed  the  only  source  of  water  for  a  large  area,  but  they  are  so  widely 
scattered  lod  often  so  difficult  of  access  that  great  labor  is  sometimes  involved  in 
hauling  a  supply  from  them.  Deep  wells,  now  fairly  numerous  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  nmnber,  are  coming  to  be  considered  the  most  satisfactory  sources  of  water. 
To  deteimioe  to  what  extent  the  supply  from  these  wells  may  be  increased,  and  to 
fiod  yrbether  there  is  hope  of  obtaining  artesian  flows  in  any  portion  of  the  region, 
ireie  the  prime  objects  of  the  writer's  expedition." 

It  is  stated  tiiat  abundant  water  of  good  quality  may  be  found  in  the  region  at 
depths  rarriiig  from  40  to  670  feet.  Apparently  the  water  is  as  a  rule  under  pressure 
and  therefore  in  a  broad  sense  artesian.  The  success  of  deep  borings  for  artesian 
vaier  is  qoestioned. 

A  gmeral  working  plan  for  the  irrigation  farm  of  Berlin,  A.  Backrai-s 
\AJigeB>aner  Wirtxhafitplan  fur  die  Rieselgi'iter  der  Stadt  Berlin.  Berlin:  W.  &  S. 
Lotwmlhal,  1905,  pp.  SO). — This  report  discusses  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Berlin 
Kvage  irrigation  farm,  its  organization,  operations,  equipment,  results,  etc. 

Agricultural  experiments  on  the  irrigation  farm  of  Berlin  during  1904, 
A.  BiCXHAUs  {LandwirtKhafiliche  Verruche  auf  den  Bieselgiitem  der  l^adt  Berlin  m 
Jnht  1904.  Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1905,  pp.  les,  fig$.  ll).—?\&i  experiments  with  a 
pwt  variety  of  garden  and  field  crops  and  forage  plants  are  reported.  Pot  experi- 
owntt  with  sewage  sludge  and  sludge  ash  and  experiments  in  composting  sludge  are 
tfe)  reported. 
The  experiments  include  tests  of  varieties,  amounts  and  methods  of  application  of 
tie  sewage,  fertilizers,  methods  of  soil  preparation  and  culture,  tests  of  special  forms 
of  niltaral  implements  (plows,  mowing  machines,  etc.),  methods  of  curing  crops, 
tmtrul  of  weeds  and  plant  diseases,  etc.,  as  well  as  studies  of  soils  and  drainage 
wiere. 

The  experiments  were  seriously  interfered  with  by  drought,  but  the  results 

otitained  indicate  a  number  of  ways  in  which  improvements  may  be  made,  among 

which  are  (1)  occasional  liming  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil;  (2) 

K  arranging  the  irrigation  as  to  protect  against  drought;  (3)  shallow  culture  in 

•pnaj! and  deep  culture  in  summer  and  fall;  (4)  avoiding  excessive  accumulations 

•^slndge  on  the  soil;  and  (5)  raising  fish  in  the  drainage  water. 

"saauring  the  flow  in  underground  streams  (Irrig.  Age,  SO  (1905),  No.  8,  p. 

^•h>-  *). — A  brief  description  of  Slichter's  method. 

*•»«  vatveiy  and  profiles  made  during  1903,  W.  C.  Hall  and  J.  C.  Hovt 

<f  S.  <VtoJ.  Survey,  M'ater-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paj)er  No.  115,  pp.  115,  ph.  4,  figs.  18). — 

^I*per  contains  the  results  of  cooperative  river  surveys  carried  on  during  1903 

Wteen  the  topographic  and  hydrographic  branches  of  the  Geological  Survey.     It 

(•"ntf  data  of  special  interest  to  engineers   and  others   interested    in   power 


JWation  of  the  law  to  underg^round  waters,  D.  W.  Johnson  (V.  S.  Geol. 
*'*^,  Water-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  No.  122,  pp.  55). — In  this  paper  an  attempt  is 
^  to  outline  the  main  features  of  the  laws  respecting  underground  waters,  with 
""ibject  of  giving  to  the  owner  of  such  waters  some  idea  of  his  riglits  and  obliga- 
■*»  concerning  them. 
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"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  report  is  in  no  sense  a  legal  treatise,  but  rather  an 
endeavor  to  collect  and  arrange  such  legal  decis^ions  as  will  serve  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  the  law  to  problems  which  are  essentially  geological  in  character.  In  sum- 
ming up  the  general  features  of  this  law,  I  have  recorded  some  observations  which 
present  themselves  to  the  student  of  geology."  The  paper  is  divided  into  2  chapters: 
(1)  common  law  rules  concerning  undergrcfund  waters,  and  (2)  legislative  acta 
affecting  underground  waters. 

Bibliograghic  review  and  index  of  papers  relating  to  trndergronnd 
waters  published  by  the  United  States  Gheologrical  Survey,  1870-1904, 
M.  L.  Fuller  ( U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Watfr- Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  No.  1-20,  pp.  US). 

The  ligrnite  of  North  Dakota  and  its  relation  to  irrigation,  F.  A.  Wilder 
(  v.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  WaUr-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  No.  117,  pp.  S9,  pU.  S,  fig».  S).— 
"The  investigation  on  which  this  report  yma  based  was  carried  on  under  the  charfie 
of  Mr.  X.  H.  Darton  as  a  part  of  the  general  investigation  of  the  underground-water 
resources  of  the  western  portion  of  the  ITnited  States." 

Index  to  the  hydrographic  progress  reports  of  the  TTnited  States  O«o- 
logical  Survey,  1888  to  1908,  J.  C.  Hot  and  B.  D.  Wood  (K  S.  Geol.  Surrey, 
Water-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  No.  119,  pp.  ilo.i). 

Contributions  to  the  study  of  drainage,  E.  Risler  and  G.  Werv  (Ann.  Intl. 
Nat.  Agron.,  S.  scr.,  4  (liiOS),  No.  1,  pp.  S-HS,  dgms.  4). — ^The  interrelations  of  pre- 
cipitation, temperature,  evaporation,  and  drainage  are  discussed,  with  detailed  data 
of  observations  on  this  subject. 

Tile  drainage,  F.  W.  Taylor  (New  IFampshire  Stn.  Bui.  118,  pp.  19-48,  figx.  12).— 
This  bulletin  descrit>e8  the  implements  and  methods  used  in  tile  drainage,  as  well  as 
the  classes  of  lands  needing  drainage  in  New  Hampshire  and  the  best  methods  of 
handling  them.  A  drainage  system  put  in  at  the  New  Hampshire  Station  is  described, 
and  a  statement  of  cost  is  given.  "The  classes  of  land  in  New  Hampshire  nee<Hng 
drainage  are  (1)  meadow  lands,  (2)  gently  rolling  tillable  lands,  (.3)  lowlands  around 
8wami>s  or  lakes,  (4)  lowlands  adjacent  to  salt  water.  Thorough  drainage  on  meet 
lands  will  cost  $35  to  $40  per  acre.  Many  lands  can  be  greatly  benefited  for  $15  or 
$20  per  acre." 

Notes  regarding  sewage  disposal  at  Paris  and  Berlin  (Engin.  Neu%  S3 
(1905),  No.  11,  p.  285). — A  brief  review  is  given  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sewers  and  sewage  disposal  systems  of  Faris  and  Berlin  for  the  year  1903. 

It  is  noted  that  in  neither  city  at  the  present  time  is  any  untreated  sewage  dis- 
charged into  the  streams.  At  Paris  the  greater  part  of  the  irrigated  land  i."  under 
private  ownership,  taking  sewage  by  agreement,  and  in  general  in  such  quantities  as 
are  required  by  the  crops.  At  Berlin  the  whole  irrigated  area  is  owned  by  the  city. 
The  following  comparative  data  are  taken  from  the  reports: 

Statitlicg  of  setvage  digpotal  in  Paris  and  Berlin. 

Paris.      I     Berlin. 


PopulHtion  by  liist  census 

Drinking  wator  supply,  gallons  per  capita  daily 

t'nfllteivrt  river  water"  {not  used  for  domestic  purpt)ses) 

Total  water  mipply,  gallons  per  capita  dally 

Sewage  pumped,  gallons  per  capita  daily 

Ar«i  actually  under  irrigation,  in  acres 

Average  quantity  of  sewage  applied,  gallons  per  acre  dally. 
Number  of  perxons  per  acre 


2,714,068 
32 
62 
M 

m 

13,100 

12,300 

207 


l.i56,0W 


21 

32 

17,.W 

112 


It  is  state<l  that  of  the  whole  volume  of  sewage  applied  to  the  land  at  Paris  fully 
one-half  reappears  in  the  drains,  where  it  is  measured,  sample<l,  and  tested  r^ularly 
mf  to  the  degree  of  purification.  It  is  claimed  that  the.se  examinations  "demonstrate 
the  perfect  hamilessness  of  the  waters  after  their  passage  through  the  soil." 
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The  coet  of  pumping  and  distributing  the  sewage,  not  including  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund  chan^,  is  $11.30  per  million  gallons  at  Paris  and  about  $9  at  Berlin.  At 
Berlin  the  income  from  the  sewage  farms  exceeds  the  cost  of  their  operation  and  has 
done  90  for  several  years  past. 

Historic  higrlxwayta  of  America,  A.  B.  Hdlbebt  (Cleveland,  Ohio:  Arthur  If.  Clark 
do.,  190.),  pA.  16,  pyt.  188). — An  index  to  volumes  1  to  15. 

Data  OB  roads  and  pavem.ents  in  Iowa  {Engin.  Xfirt,  53  (1905) ,  Xo.  S,  pp.  14s, 
144,  figt.  i).— This  article  calls  attention  to  a  marked  revival  of  paving  in  Iowa  fol- 
lowing the  enactment,  of  an  amended  paving  law,  reports  traction  tests  on  brick  and 
asphalt  pavements  at  Iowa  State  College,  and  gives  a  general  survey  of  road  conditions 
in  the  State.  Attention  is  called  especially  to  the  State  law  creating  the  Iowa  State 
College  a  highway  commission,  and  pointing  out  the  fact  that  although  about 
$2,2.^,000  of  road  taxes  are  annually  collecte*!  and  expended  upon  the  country  roads 
of  the  State,  these  roads,  like  those  of  the  surrounding  States,  are  notoriously  bad, 
espwially  in  liad  weather. 

Improring  the  roads  (Country  Gent.,  10  (1905),  So.  i7Sl,  pp.  609,  510).— \n  this 
paper,  which  was  read  at  the  good  roads  conference  held  at  Cornell  Tniven-ity, 
May  17, 1905,  it  is  considered  unwise  to  attempt  in  general  to  bring  our  roads  up  to 
the  European  standard  within  a  few  years,  or  to  construct  a  great  State  syxtem  of 
macadam  or  similar  roads.  The  gradual  improvement  of  such  roads  as  we  have  is 
ailvisetl,  reserving  in  all  cases  alx>ut  four-fifths  of  the  available  funds  for  maintenance 
and  repairs. 

KiscellaneouB  implements  ezliibited  at  Park  Royal,  1904,  J.  B.  Di'gdale 
(Jimr.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  England,  65  (1904),  pp-  JS4--^11,  .tig».  /*).— This  article  describes 
the  implements  and  appliances  to  which  silver  medals  were  given  at  this  exhibition, 
besides  a  number  of  agricultural  engines,  dairy  appliances,  swath  turners,  plows, 
drilb,  root  cleaners  and  graters,  potato  digger,  horse  hoe,  and  miscellaneous  articles. 

Slectric  plows  in  Italy,  P.  Ci'neo  (Mo.  Consular  Rpts.  [C.  .S'.],  1905,  Ao.  :J9^,pp. 
HI,  lU;  Amer.  Agr.,  75  (1905),  Xo.  22,  pp.  615,  616,  Jig.  /).— A  device  invented  and 
constructed  by  the  Italian  Electrotechnical  Society  of  Turin  for  applying  electric 
power  to  plows  and  other  farm  machinery  is  described,  and  an  account  is  given  of 
wccessful  experiments  in  plowing  by  means  of  electric  power. 

"The  [plowing]  device  consists  of  two  power  cars,  which  are  stationed  at  each  side 
of  the  field  and  between  which  are  stretched  cables  attached  to  the  plow.  The  elec- 
tric current  is  taken  from  a  trolley  line;  a  current  of  about  500  volts  is  said  to  be 
newJed.  Each  car  is  said  to  communicate  25  horsepower,  which  can  safely  be 
increased  to  40  horsepower.  The  plow  is  pulled  by  the  cables  from  one  side  of  the 
field  to  the  other,  and  when  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  furrow  it  stops  automatically, 
the  current  being  cut  off.  It  can  be  run  backward  or  forward  with  ease.  One  man 
inanages  the  plow,  and  each  car  is  operated  by  one  man.  Thus  three  men  do  all 
the  work. 

"Of  course,  much  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  soil,  but  it  is  said  that  from  7 
to  1.5  acres  can  be  plowed  in  12  hours.  These  power  cars  are  said  to  l)e  as  easily 
managed  as  traction  engines,  and  their  power  can  be  applied  to  thrashing  machines, 
torn  shellers,  pumps,  grain  drills,  etc." 

The  evolution  of  the  plow  (Maschinen  Zlg.,  3  (1905),  Xo.  1,  pp.  2-4,  .figs.  13).— 
A  brief  account. 

Plowing  with  a  traction  engine  (Amer.  Thresherman,  8  (1905),  Xo.  1,  pp.  3-7, 
M  IS).— The  cost  and  efliciency  of  this  method  of  plowing  are  diecussed. 

On  peat  gas  motors,  Hubendick  (Srenska  Mosskullurjor.  Tidskr.,  19  (1905),  Xo. 
'^n'-4»-S4). 
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The  business  side  of  agriciilture,  A.  G.  L.  Rogebs  {London:  Mefhuen  &  Co., 
1904,  pp.  159). — This  book  is  a  study  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  English  farmer, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  methods  of  marketing  farm  products. 

The  introductory  chapter  deals  with  the  farmer  and  his  markets.  The  fact  is 
especially  emphasized  that  the  English  fanner  is  a  business  man,  that  he  "seeks  to 
make  money  exactly  as  the  manufacturer  does."  The  reasons  given  for  the  English 
farmers  being  so  distinctively  commercial  agriculturists  are  that  (1)  they  are  practi- 
cally all  tenant  farmers  and  invariably  pay  cash  rent,  and  (2)  they  depend  more 
largely  upon  the  market  for  the  articles  of  every-day  consumption  than  do  the  farm- 
ers of  most  other  countries;  the  bread  supply,  for  example,  is  bought  ready-l>aked. 
These  demands  for  money  make  it  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  center  his  thought 
and  energy  upon  the  one  problem  of  putting  upon  the  market  those  products  which 
will  best  replenish  his  bank  account 

Chapters  II  and  III  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  "traditional  methods"  of 
marketing  the  various  products  of  the  farm,  including  cereals,  hops,  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, live  stock  and  live-stock  protlucts.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  methods 
of  marketing  wheat  in  America  and  England.  The  great  variety  of  weights  and 
measures  which  still  remain  in  use  in  the  rural  districts  and  the  different  methods 
of  making  the  sales  are  described  in  considerable  detail. 

To  the  English  fanner  the  marketing  of  live  stock  and  dairy  products  is  more 
important  than  the  marketing  of  grain.  ' '  Barely  one-seventh  of  the  supply  of  wheat 
consumed  by  the  nation  is  grown  in  these  islands,  while  more  than  one-half  of  the 
meat  eaten  at  home  is  home-bred."  There  are  two  methods  commonly  used  in  dis- 
posing of  live  stock.  The  first  is  by  direct  sale;  the  second  by  auction.  Where 
the  first  method  is  used  the  custom  is  for  the  seller  to  seek  his  purchasers  by  adver- 
tising widely  in  the  agricultural  and  other  newspapers.  The  most  common  naethod 
of  selling  live  stock,  however,  is  by  auction,  and  these  auctions  take  place  most  com- 
monly at  the  markets.  "Nearly  every  large  town  has  its  market,  some  more  than 
one,  while  many  quite  insignificant  villages  have  their  sale  yards;  and  other  places 
are  known  entirely  by  the  great  fairs  held  there  once  or  more  often  every  autumn 
or  spring.    There  are  about  nine  hundred  such  places  in  Great  Britain. ' ' 

The  fourth,  which  is  also  the  last,  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  "some  of 
the  schemes  that  have  been  devised  in  recent  years  by  persons  or  organizations 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  classes  to  assist  them  to  dispose  of 
th^r  produce  to  better  advantage."  The  principal  organizations  described  are  the 
following:  The  National  Poultry  Organization  Society;  the  Produce  Supply  Associa- 
tion; the  Agricultural  Organization  Society;  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
Society;  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society;  and  the  Irish  Beekeepers' 
Federation. 

The  influence  of  farm  machinery  on  production  and  labor,  H.  W.  Qitain- 
TANCE  (Pubg.  Amer.  Econ.  Attoc.,  3.  ser.,  5  {1904),  A'o.  4,  pp- 1-106). — ^This monograph 
contains  a  discussion  of  the  course  of  agricultural  production  as  contrasted  with  the 
increase  in  population.  It  discusses  the  increase  in  cultivated  area  per  farm  worker 
and  the  greater  effectiveness  of  farm  workers  when  aided  by  machinery,  the  cost  of 
production  by  hand  and  by  machine  methods,  the  wages  of  labor  under  hand  and 
under  machine  methods,  the  influence  of  machinery  upon  fluctuations  in  quantity 
and  quality  of  product,  upon  the  size  of  farms,  the  life  and  general  welfare  of  the 
farmer,  and  upon  the  length  of  the  working  day. 

Largely  owing  to  the  introduction  of  new  forms  of  machinery,  the  area  of  land 
devoted  to  the  crops  in  the  production  of  which  machinery  has  come  to  be  generally 
used  has  increased  from  23.3  acres  in  1880  to  31  acres  ]>er  male  worker  in  1900.  The 
general  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  introduction  of  agricultural  machinery  during 
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the  20  years  from  1880  to  1900  increased  the  effectiveness  of  human  labor  on  the 
farm  about  one-third.  The  increase  in  tlie  use  of  machinery  has  reduced  the  num- 
l>er  of  laborers  per  farm,  increased  the  wages  of  labor,  and  shortened  the  length  of 
the  working  day  on  the  farm. 

The  decline  of  landowning  fanners  in  England,  H.  C.  Taylor  (Bui.  I'-nir. 
Tl'i*.,  1904,  No.  96,  pp.  1-66). — This  monograph  shows  that  more  than  half  of  the 
fanners  of  England  of  200  years  ago  owned  the  land  which  they  cultivate<i,  but  at 
the  present  time  the  representatives  of  this  class  are  very  few,  so  few  indeed  that  the 
word  "farmer"  means  "tenant  farmer"  in  England. 

The  most  important  causes  of  decline  were:  (1)  The  introduction  of  new  agricul- 
tural methods  which  made  large  farms  more  profitable  than  small  ones;  (2)  the 
agricultural  depressions  which  forced  thoi<e  who  were  heavily  in  debt  to  sell  their 
land;  (3)  the  very  high  price  of  land  due  to  the  presence  of  a  wealthy  class  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  who,  because  of  the  social  position  which  is  usually 
attached  to  the  ownership  of  landed  estates  in  England,  were  often  willing  to  pay 
twice  as  much  for  the  land  as  the  farmers  could  afford  to  pay;  and  (4)  the  law  and 
custom  of  progeuiture  and  entail. 

The  first  three  conditions  and  forces  made  it  necessary  for  the  farmers  to  part  with 
their  land,  and  the  fourth  condition  kept  the  land  locked  up  in  large  estates  after 
the  farmers  had  parted  with  it,  so  that  even  if  the  farmers  desired  to  buy  land  at 
the  high  prices  they  would  find  few  farms  for  sale.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
farmers  of  England  rarely  think  of  buying  land,  because  they  find  the  tenant  system 
more  profitable.  "  The  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  very  satisfactorily 
arranged.  The  farmers  are  as  a  rule  contented  with  the  present  system,  and  the 
fields  of  England  prove  that  landownership  on  the  part  of  farmers  is  not  essential 
to  good  agriculture." 

The  history  of  agriculture  in  Bane  County,  Wisconsin,  B.  H.  Hibbard  (Bui. 
rnir.  Ilw. ,  1904,  No.  101,  pp.  68-il4,  figs.  S). — This  is  an  economic  study  of  the  agri- 
culture of  Dane  County,  tracing  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  system 
of  fanning. 

The  movement  of  settlers  to  Wisconsin  and  the  character  of  immigrants,  the  selec- 
tion of  land,  and  the  precaution  against  land  grabbing  are  interesting  subjects  taken 
up  in  the  introduction.  A  discussion  of  the  agriculture  of  the  earlier  period  is  cen- 
tere<l  about  the  wheat  production,  whereas  that  of  the  later  period  is  centered  about 
the  introduction  of  the  dairy  industry,  of  the  tobacco  industry,  and  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  hop  industry. 

The  main  object  of  this  monograph  is  to  outline  the  economic  influences  which 
made  necessary  the  transition  from  the  one-crop  system,  with  wheat  as  the  staple, 
which  system  prevailed  during  the  early  [leriod  when  a  virgin  soil  and  a  distant 
market  were  the  principal  factors  in  molding  the  farmer's  economic  life,  to  the 
complex  farm  organization  of  the  present  time,  with  cheese  production,  butter  pro- 
duction, and  tobacco  culture  as  locally  specialized  industries  superimposed  upon  a 
Ijasis  of  mixed  fanning. 

The  book  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  is  closely  dependent 
apon  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  in  the  larger  world  of  which  he  is  a  part; 
that  in  this  larger  world  changes  are  constantly  taking  place  which  affect  the  prices 
of  the  products  which  the  farmer  has  to  sell,  and  upon  which  his  profits  depend; 
that  as  a  result  of  these  changes,  the  lines  of  production  which  are  at  one  time  most 
profitable,  may  at  another  time  and  under  changed  conditions  a.><  to  market  relations, 
prove  relatively  unprofitable;  and  that  the  farmer  must  ever  Ije  alert  if  he  would  so 
ailjon  the  organization  of  his  farm  to  the  demands  of  the  market  as  to  secure  the 

largest  profits. 

It  is  shown  that  the  conservatism  which  leads  the  fanner  to  adhere  to  obsolete 
costoms  when  it  is  clearly  to  his  interest  to  reorganize  his  farm  operations,  is  one  of 
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the  reasons  why  the  necessary  economic  changes  cause  so  much  loss  and  suffering; 
but  the  difficulties  which  the  farmer  has  to  meet  in  readjusting  himself  to  the 
changed  conditions  are  also  pointed  out  It  often  happens  that  the  necessary  reor- 
ganization is  expensive  and  he  has  not  the  money  and  can  not  secure  the  credit  nec- 
essary for  making  the  change.  And,  again,  the  conditions  which  influence  the  prices 
of  farm  products  are  so  complex  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  farmer  to  distinguish 
between  temporary  and  permanent  changes  in  the  prices  of  his  products.  This  was 
shown  to  be  especially  true  in  the  hop  industry. 

The  book  impresses  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  tlie  farmer  must  not  only 
be  alert  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  operations  of  the  farm,  but  he  must  lie  a  luan 
well  informed  on  the  price-determining  forcei>,  and  an  habitual  thinker  on  the  prob- 
lems of  farm  economy,  if  he  is  to  secure  from  his  land  and  labor  the  greatest  possible 
profits. 

AOBICULTTTBAL  EDITCATIOH. 

The  first  book  of  farming,  C.  L.  Goonaicn  (xVeii-  York:  Doubleday,  Page  it-  Co., 
19or>,  pp.  259,  pi.  i,  figt.  S6). — The  first  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the  general 
]>rinciples  underlying  plant  culture,  including  discussions  on  the  plant  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  roots,  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers.  Several  chapters  are  given  on  the  soil, 
with  reference  to  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  their  moisture-holding  capacity,  and  soil 
temperatures,  together  w^ith  the  consideration  of  soil  preparation,  seed  planting,  and 
cultural  operations.  The  second  part  of  the  work  considers  soil  fertility  as  affected 
by  farm  oiterations  and  farm  practices,  and  is  devoted  to  discussions  on  soil  fertility 
and  its  maintenance,  methods  of  controlling  the  moisture  condition  of  the  soil,  culti- 
vation and  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  uses  and  value  of  farm  manure  and  commercial 
fertilizers. 

Oeneral  laws  relating  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  land-grant  colleges 
{lipt.  Comr.  Edurallon  [V.  A'.],  190SI,  Chap.  1,  pp.  1-90;  190.1,  Chap.  2,  pp.  S9--^2<>).— 
A  compilation  of  the  laws  of  the  different  States  concerning  the  donation  of  public 
lands,  and  the  establishment,  maintenance,  etc.,  of  land-grant  colleges. 

Farm  mechanics  in  the  Kebraaka  School  of  Agriculture,  J.  B.  Davidkox 
(AWr.  Ffirmer,  .V  (/.W.-5),  No.  27,  pp.  653,  (!54,fig.  1).— In  this  article  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  need  of  general  instruction  in  farm  mechanics  in  all  college  agricultural 
courses,  and  outlines  some  of  the  essentials  of  such  instruction.  He  also  urges  the 
necessity  of  specialized  courses  to  meet  the  neeils  of  agriculture  in  different  regiona 
.  Prospectus  of  courses  of  instruction  in  poultry  keeping  (  Vnir.  Col.  Rending 
and  Col.  Poultry  Fartn,  Theaie,  Pronpertug,  1903,  pp.  36,  fig».  7). — Outlines  are  given 
of  short  courses  in  poultry  keeping,  which  are  supplemented  by  other  courses  related 
to  this  subject. 

Agricultural  education  as  a  factor  in  deyeloplng  useful  men,  F.  H.  Kankin 
([f>6<ina,  /W.],  i.W4,  pp.  15). — An  address  dealing  mainly  with  agricultural  college 
extension  and  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools. 

Agriculture  through  the  laboratory  and  school  garden,  C.  R.  Jackson  and 
Mas.  L.  S.  DAUCiHERTV  (A>wi  York:  Orange  Juiid  Co.,  1905,  pp.  403, jU.  1, Jigs.  150).— 
This  manual  and  text-book  of  elementary  agriculture  for  schools  was  prepare<l  to 
meet  the  need  for  instruction  in  a  one-year  eours*  in  agriculture  for  teachers  at  the 
State  Normal  S<'hool  of  Kirksville,  Mo.  It  comprises  chapters  on  the  nature  and 
formation  of  soils,  classification  and  physical  proi)ertie8  of  soils,  soil  moisture  uid 
pre])aration  of  the  soil,  the  soil  as  related  to  plants,  leguminous  plants,  principle*"  oi 
feeding,  rotation  of  crops,  milk  and  its  care,  projagation  of  plants,  improvement  of 
plants,  pnming  of  plants,  enemies  of  plants,  and  ornamentation  of  school  and  home 
grounds. 

Suggestions  for  experiments  in  laboratory  exercises  and  field  work  are  liberally 
interspersed  throughout  the  book,  and  nearly  every  chapter  is  followed  by  references 
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1o  literature  related  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  There  are  also  api)ended 
li>t«  ol  geoeral  references  to  publications,  lists  of  agricultural  experiment  stationn  in 
th«?  Vnited  ^<tate$',  and  of  publishing  houses  whose  books  are  mentioned  in  the 
refenrnw  list?,  and  a  glossary. 

County  normal  training  claasea  in  Michigan,  P.  H.  Kelley  ( }fich.  Slate  Svpt. 
Pxl.  Iiotr..  Cmintfi  Xortnal  Bui.  1,  1906,  pp.  15). — The  act  enabling  the  different 
i-oontie-  to  nuuntain  noruial  training  classes  with  State  aid  is  given,  together  with 
nileeuul  sat;gestions  relating  to  the  conduct  of  such  classes  The  teaching  of  agri- 
cultore  is  require<l  in  these  classes  and  the  conducting  of  school  gardens  is  recom- 
men'lui 

Agnenltore  in  MiBsoiiri  schools  (.Vb.  Bd.  Agr.  Mo.  Bid.,  4  (1905),  So.  13, 
pp.  U,i9.  6). — ^This  bulletin  includes  information  regarding  facilities  and  methods 
for  toduBg  agriculture  in  the  first  district  normal  school  at  Kirksville,  the  second 
disfrirt  normal  svhool  at  Warrensburg,  the  third  district  normal  school  at  Caj* 
•iinrdMo.  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  the 
Colombia  High  School,  and  the  Columbia  Normal  Academy.  Some  of  the  courses 
tK  qnife  fnlly  ontlined,  and  numerous  suggestions  for  laboratory  work  are  made. 

Studies  suitable  for  elementary  schools,  P.  M.\GN'rs  et  al.  ( Itpl.  Bril.  Atmor. 
.idr.  .'vi.,  i9oi,  pp.  S5J-SG0). — This  report  deals  mainly  with  nature  study,  which 
theojiumittee  regards  "as  the  sound  foundation  of  all  scientific  training." 

Beport  of  Springrfield  Township  Schools,  Olark  County,  Ohio,  A.  B.  Ukaham 
{Rfil.  !iprUtgtifld  Toiriixhip  SrhooU,  Clark  Co.,  Ohio,  1904,  pp.  47,  Jigs.  .-16). — The  course 
of  <tDdy  for  the  rural  schools  of  the  township  is  given  in  detail,  together  with  sng- 
^e«ti<>0!>  for  supplementary  work  in  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture. 

Improvement  of  school  buildings  and  grounds  (Maine  Ed.  Ikpl.,  1904,  pp. 
o.',i^.  in,  dgrnn.  6). — In  addition  to  suggestions  for  improving  the  architecture  of 
sch(»>l  buildings,  this  pamphlet  includes  a  sketch  of  the  school-garden  movement, 
in<l  nSeiTi  hints  for  the  planting  of  school  grounds  and  the  location  and  use  of  8<-hool 
(Wnienf. 

School  grounds  and  school  gardens,  R.  A.  Emerson  (Agricullnre  [S'ebr.'\,  4 
•iJOiJl,  y<i.  4,  pp.  10-i6,fig».  S,  dgniK.  2). — Detailed  suggestions  for  the  ])lanning, 
plinting,  and  care  of  school  grounds  and  school  gardens  are  given. 

A  (tady  of  school  gardens  and  elementary  agriculture  for  the  schools  of 
ITiohjga'n  (Mich.  tHote  Supt.  Pub.  Ifuitr.  Bid.  10,  pp.  44-67,  dgrn.  1). — A  brief  his- 
tonr  of  the  school -ganlen  movement  is  given,  together  with  an  account  of  agricultural 
ffifioh  in  France  and  Russia,  and  suggestions  for  the  care,  culture,  and  management 
•<f<«-hool  gardens. 

Children's  gardens,  D.  J.  Crosby  (Amer.  Cirie  Assoc.,  Dept.  Children's  (Hard.  Leaflet 

1,  pp. «).— This  is  a  prospectus  of  the  department  of  children's  gardens,  dealing  with 

thf  vducational  value  of  school  gardens  and  the  proposed  work  of  the  department  in 

fimii.«hing  information  regarding  school  gardens,  and  in  conducting  an  active  propa- 

■        on-ii  (or  their  extension.    A  bibliography  of  recent  8<^hool-garden  publications  is 

F«wi. 

Behool  gardens  and  their  relation  to  other  school  work,  W.  A.  Baldwin 

■itxrCirir  Asfoc.,  De)4.  Children' »  Gard.  Pamphlet  ^,  pp.  IS,  Jigs.  0). — Suggestions 

"faven  for  correlating  school-garden  work  With  arithmetic,  language,  drawing,  and 

"■kt  rabjects.     Additional  references  to  school-garden  publications  are  given. 

Ootaell  nature  study  leaflets  (iV.  Y.  Dept.  Agr.,  Xature  Study  B>d.  1,  pp.  007, 

*»-W^). — This  is  a  selection,  with  revision,  from  the  Teachers'  Leaflets,  Home 

■''itiii».study  Ivessons,  Junior  Naturalist  monthlies,  and  other  publications  from  the 

^"l»»  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University,  issued  l)etween  1896  and  1904.    The 

f'Jome  includes  80  of  these  reprinted  leaflets,  50  of  which  are  'grouiied  in  imrt  1 

"At  the  title,  Teachere'  Leaflets,  and  30  in  part  2,  under  Children's  Leaflets. 
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MISCELLAHEOUS. 

A  popular  review  of  the  work  of  the  experiment  station,  E.  B.  Voorhees 
{New  Jeruy  Stat.  Bui.  18S,  pp.  4S). — In  addition  to  eummariee  of  the  numerous  linets 
of  investigation  which  have  t>een  carried  on  at  the  station  during  the  last  25  years 
this  bulletin  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  officers  and  publications  of  the  station 
since  its  organization  to  the  present  time. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  XXVTH  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmert'  Bui.  SiS,  pjt. 
Sg,fig.  1). — This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Home  mixing 
fertilizers;  sweet  com  in  the  south;  Kherson  oats;  cowpea  hay;  weight  of  feeds; 
groin  rations;  horse  feeding;  classification  of  swine;  and  silage  for  dairy  cows. 

Trade  with  noncontiguous  possessions  in  farm  and  forest  products,  1901- 
1908  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statu.  Bui.  3S,  pp.  .^).— This  is  a  compilation  of  the 
statistics  of  exports  and  imports  of  farm  and  forest  products  in  the  trade  of.  the 
United  States  with  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  and 
Tutuila  during  the  3  years  ended  June  30,  1903. 

Crop  Beporter  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statu.  Crop  Reporter,  ivl.  7  (1905),  No*.  1, 
pp.  IS;  S,  pp.  9-16). — These  contain  statements  of  the  condition  of  crops  in  the 
United  States  on  May  1  and  June  1,  1905,  and  the  usual  statistical  information  on 
crops  in  foreign  countries. 

^port  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  for  the  year  ended  August  81,  1904, 
W.  C.  Welbokn  {[PhUippirxe'l  Bur.  Agr.  lipt.  1904,  pp.  93, pi*.  11). — This  report  con- 
tains brief  statements  regarding  the  work  of  the  bureau  and  reviewing  the  agricul- 
tural situation  of  the  islands  in  general. 

The  introduction  of  live  stock,  principally  cattle,  is  reported  and  work  of  the 
Singalong  or  Manila  and  Batangas  experiment  stations,  the  Government  rice  farm  at 
Murcia,  the  San  Ramon  farm  at  Zamboanga,  and  the  experimental  college  and  experi- 
ment station  at  Kegros  is  briefly  noted.  The  report  further  includes  a  discussion  of 
seed  and  plaut  introduction  and  soil  and  fiber  investigations  carried  on,  as  well  as  of 
various  agricultural  industries. 

The  crops  mentioned  in  the  report  are  cotton,  hemp,  sisal,  coffee,  rice,  com,  castor 
bean,  cocoanuts,  abaoi,  cacao,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  various  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
forage  plants.  Culture  tests  of  alfalfa  and  clovers  were,  in  general,  not  successful, 
while  velvet  beans  and  soy  beans  made  a  most  satisfactory  growth.  Sorghum, 
teosinte,  Kafir  corn,  and  similar  forage  crops  produced  excellent  yields. 

Report  of  the  department  of  agronomy  for  1904,  J.  Wolfbadbr  (Zltchr. 
Landu:  Vertuchsw.  Oetterr.,  8  {1905),  No.  S,  pp.  19S-S06). — A  general  report  is  given 
on  work  conducted  by  the  agricultural  chemical  experiment  station  at  Vienna.  The 
different  experiments  in  progress  are  described  and  some  of  the  results  obtained  are 
discussed. 

Plowing  and  subsoiling  to  a  depth  of  27  cm.  gave  profitable  returns  as  compared 
with  plowing  15  cm.  deep,  but  the  increase  in  yield  differed  considerably  with  the 
crops  grown  and  also  on  different  plats.  The  results  are  considered  due  rather  to 
the  mechanical  improvement  of  the  soil  and  a  better  conservation  of  soil  moisture 
than  to  a  higher  nitrification.  A  discussion  is  given  of  the  process  of  nitrification 
under  field  conditions  and  those  obtaining  in  pot  experiments. 
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Aikuuu  Qnivertity  and  Station. — The  State  legislature  haa  made  the  following 
appropriations  for  the  experiment  station:  $9,000  for  an  agricultural  building;  $.5,000 
toradairy  bailding;  $11,500  for  salaries  of  agriculturist,  assistant  agriculturist,  hor- 
ticulturist, assistant  horticulturist,  entomologist,  veterinarian,  farm  foreman,  and 
dairy  and  live  stock  husbandman;  $5,000  for  maintenance  of  agricultural,  horticul- 
tural, and  veterinary  departments;  $2,000  for  student  labor;  and  $3,000  for  substa- 
tions. Frank  P.  Hall,  Fayetteville,  and  Dougald  McMillan,  Arkadelphia,  have  been 
appointed  membere  of  the  governing  board,  vice  J.  C.  Mitchell  and  C.  C.  Hamby, 
retired.    J.  L.  Hewitt  has  been  appointed  assistant  horticulturist. 

Coniweticiit  State  Station. — This  station  is  erecting  a  two-story  laboratory,  covering 
an  area  of  about  1,500  sq.  ft.,  to  supplement  its  present  laboratory,  which  is  much 
overcrowded.  It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in 
1906.  I.  A.  Andrew  resigned  from  the  station  staff  July  1  to  take  a  position  on  a 
farm.  E.  M.  East,  formerly  assistant  in  plant  breeding  at  the  Illinois  Station,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  station  staff  and  will  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  selection 
and  breeding  of  com. 

Coniuctient  8t«m  CoUego  and  Station. — The  State  legislature  has  appropriated 
flO,000  for  current  expenses  for  2  years,  $3,600  for  investigations  in  nutrition  and 
dairy  bacteriology,  and  $60,000  for  the  erection  of  a  brick  and  stone  dormitory  to 
accommodate  66  students.  The  enrolment  in  the  summer  school  for  teachers  and 
others  in  nature  and  country  life  subjects  was  61. 

Florida  UniTersity  and  Station. — F.  M.  Steams  has  been  appointed  foreman  of  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  vice  J.  H.  Jefferies,  resigned;  B.  H.  Bridges,  assistant  chemist, 
rice  R.  A.  Lichtenthaeler,  resigned;  and  A.  H.  Chapman,  assistant  in  agriculture,  vice 
S.  A.  Robert,  resigned.  Mr.  Jefferies  goes  to  the  North  Carolina  Station  and 
Mr.  Robert  into  private  business.  C.  F.  Dawson,  whose  resignation  was  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1139),  has  been  elected  consulting  veterinarian  to  the  station. 

Oeorgia  College  and  Station. — A  movement  was  recently  inaugurated  looking  to  the 
removal  of  the  experiment  station  to  Athens,  the  site  of  the  State  University  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.    This  effort  has  met  with  decided  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  citizens  and  authorities  of  Spalding  County  and  the  city  of 
<>riffin,  and  a  cotmtermovement  haa  been  made  to  move  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts  from  Athens  to  Griffin,  to  be  operated  in  close  connection 
with  the  experiment  station  and  entirely  divorced  from  the  university.    Bills  have 
been  introduced  and  are  now  pending  in  the  general  assembly  of  Georgia  looking  to 
the  accomplishment  of  these  ends.    The  title  of  the  dairy  department  of  the  station 
bas  been  change<l  to  that  of  department  of  animal  industry,  C.  L.  VVilloughby 
i«maining  in  charge.    The  work  of  this  department  will  be  extended  to  include 
experiments  in  feeding  steers,  and  a  bam  for  this  purpose  has  been  provided  by 
altering  and  adding  to  an  abandoned  tobacco-curing  building. 
I*«a  Station. — V,  R.  Gardner  has  been  added  to  the  station  staff  in  horticulture. 
iMiaiana  Stationt. — P.  L.  Hutchinson,  chemist  in  charge  of  the  analysis  of  fertili- 
2^  and  feeding  stuffs,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  this  Department,  and  his 
fwation  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  J.  E.  Halligan.    J.  T.  Felt  ha-^  been 
appointed  assistant  chemist. 
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MaiiM  UniTertity  and  Station.— >Sanford  C.  Dinsmore,  assistant  chemist  of  the 
station,  resigned  July  1  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  the  Nevada  Station,  and  John 
B.  Reed,  for  two  years  instructor  in  checnistry  in  the  university,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Dinsmore. 

Maryland  Station. — E.  P.  Walls,  assistant  in  agronomy,  has  resigned,  and  will  take 
up  the  study  of  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Kiehigan  Collogo. — U.  P.  Hedrick,  professor  of  horticulture,  has  resigned  to  accept 
the  position  of  horticulturist  at  the  New  York  State  Station.  Professor  Hedrick 
has  been  succeeded  by  S.  W.  Fletcher  of  Cornell  University. 

KiMiaiippi  College  and  Station. — At  the  beginning  of  the  present  college  year  the 
dairy  department  of  the  coUege  and  station  will  occupy  a  new  bam  costing  about 
$6,000.  The  building  is  T-shaped,  the  upright  being  40  by  60  ft.,  2  stories  high,  and 
the  cross  240  by  35  ft.,  1  story  high.  The  former  contains  on  the  first  floor  a  milk 
room  and  a  bath  room  with  cement  floors,  an  office  and  several  feed  rooms  with 
wood  floors.  The  second  story  is  devoted  to  storage  for  grain  and  roughage.  The 
stable  contains  100  stalls  for  milch  cows,  6  box  stalls  for  calves,  and  6  box  stalls  for 
bulls.  The  stable  floors  are  of  cement  and  the  stalls  of  brick  to  a  height  of  about 
6  ft.  The  framework  and  walls  above  the  brick  are  of  wood,  mostly  native  pine. 
Both  (eed  and  manure  will  be  handled  by  means  of  trolleys,  the  latter  being  carried 
by  gravity  to  a  manure  shed  some  distance  from  the  bam. 

The  summer  school  for  teachers,  held  from  June  20  to  July  15,  had  an  enrolment 
of  more  than  200  teachers.  The  industrial  courses  included  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, nature  study,  school  gardening,  manual  training,  and  drawing,  and  this  feature 
of  the  work  was  so  popular  with  the  teachers  that  they  passed  resolutions  asking 
that  the  school  be  held  again  next  year. 

Rebraaka  Vniveraity  and  Station.  —A.  Keyser  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  agri- 
cultural chemistry.  C.  W.  Melick,  former  instructor  in  dairying,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  dairying  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College.  Provision  has  been  made 
by  the  regents  of  the  university  for  improvements  costing  about  $30,000.  These  will 
include  the  erection  of  a  new  bam  for  pig  feeding  experiments,  the  rearrangement  of 
cattle  feeding  bams  and  slieds,  f  nd  the  construction  of  a  sewer. 

Nevada  ITniTersity  and'Station. — The  station  staff  has  recently  completed  a  ten-day 
tour  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  where  farmers'  institutes  were  held  at 
various  places.  C.  R.  Fitzraaurice  has  resigned  as  assistant  chemist  of  the  station 
and  S.  C.  Dinsmore  of  the  Maine  Station  has  Ijeen  appointed  to  take  his  place.  N.  E. 
Wilson,  vice-director  and  chemist  of  the  station,  has  been  appointe<l  dean  of  the  uni- 
versity and  consulting  chemist  to  the  station.  S.  B.  Doten,  station  entomologist,  has 
resigned  to  become  principal  of  the  university  high  school.  J.  E.  Stubbs,  president 
of  the  university  and  director  of  the  station,  has  been  given  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
in  order  that  he  may  rest  and  regain  his  health. 

Hew  Hampihire  College. — Charles  Brooks,  formerly  assistant  in  botany  in  the 
University  of  Missouri,  has  been  appointe<l  instractor  in  botany. 

Hew  Jeraey  Stationi. — Equipment  has  l)een  provided  for  investigations  in  plant 
nutrition  in  which  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  soils  will  be  studied  with  cereals  and 
leguminous  plants. 

Horth  Carolina  College. — E.  C.  Reimer,  fonnerly  assistant  horticulturist  and  botanist 
at  the  University  of  Florida  and  the  Florida  Station,  has  been  made  assistant  horti- 
culturist at  the  college. 

Oklahoma  College  and  Station. — W.  R.  Wright,  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  bacteriology  in  the  college  and  station, 
succeeding  J.  F.  Nicholson,  who,  as  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1141),  has 
been  made  botanist  and  entomologist.  C.  E.  Quinn,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  has  \>een  appointed  assistant  in  soils  and  crops  in  the  college  and  station 
during  the  leave  of  absence  of  L.  A.  Moorhouse.     F.  A.  Hutto,  i)rincipal  of  the  school 
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of  agrienlture  and  domestic  economy,  has  resigned.  E.  H.  Riley,  formerly  assistant 
in  animal  husbandry  in  the  college  and  station,  has  been  apiiointed  principal  of  the 
school  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy  in  the  college  and  assistant  in  agricul- 
tnre  in  the  station.  C.  H.  Tourgee  has  been  relieved  -of  station  work  and  is  no 
longer  aaistant  in  agriculture. 

PnuMjlTaiiia  College  and  Station. — Thomas  I.  Mairs,  assistant  profei«or  of  animal 
iiidastr>-  in  the  college,  has  been  added  to  the  station  staff  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  work  in  animal  industry.  Robert  E.  Stallings,  assistant  in  animal  nutrition  in 
the  station,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  North  Dakota  Station.  F.  W. 
Chrietemmi,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  served  last  year  as  a^ist- 
ant  io  connection  with  the  animal  nutrition  experiments,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
in  agronomy  and  animal  industry  in  the  station.  A.  W.  Clark,  assistant  chemist, 
i^signed  July  19  to  accept  a  position  in  the  New  York  State  Station.  The  division  of 
botany  of  the  station  has  been  discontinued. 

f»rts  Sieo  Station. — O.  W.  Barrett,  entomologist  and  botanist  of  the  station,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Office  of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  of  the 
£areaa  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department. 

Shode  Island  Station. — In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this 
Department  the  station  has  begun  experiments  in  breeding  turkeys  with  a  view  to 
controlling  the  so-called  blackhead  disease.  George  E.  Adams,  assistant  in  agron- 
omy at  the  station,  has  been  made  associate  agronomist. 

Sooth  Dakota  Station. — The  agronomy  division  of  the  station  has  been  put  under 
the  immeiliate  super\'ision  of  the  director,  James  W.  Wilson.  J.  S.  Cole,  assistant 
in  agronomy  in  the  college,  has  been  made  assistant  in  agriculture  in  the  station. 
An  additional  quarter  section  of  land  has  been  purchased  recently  by  the  State  for 
the  agricultural  department,  making  in  all  a  total  of  480  acres  for  agronomy  and 
live  stork  investigations.  The  first  annual  farmers'  excursion  to  the  college  in  June 
was  Very  succesrful. 

Taoaeaiee  Station. — H.  A.  Morgan,  director  and  zoologist  and  entomologist  of  the 
station,  has  been  appointed  State  entomologist  and  plant  pathologist. 

Texaa  College. — David  F.  Houston,  president  of  the  college,  has  been  called  to  the 
presidency  of  the  State  University,  and  has  accepted. 

Utah  College  and  Station. — W.  W.  McLaughlin  has  been  appointed  irrigation  engi- 
neer; H.  J.  Frederick,  veterinarian;  E.  G.  Peterson,  assistant  entomologist;  and  C.  \V. 
Porter,  assistant  chemist.  Robert  Stewart,  assistant  chemist  of  the  station,  has  also 
been  made  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  college.  In  compliance  with  a 
law  paired  by  the  last  legislature  discontinuing  the  engineering  courses  in  the  col- 
lege, the  board  has  decided  to  take  no  more  new  students  in  engineering,  but  provi- 
(ion  has  been  made  for  those  who  have  already  entered  to  complete  their  courses. 

Yirginia  College  and  Station. — The  second  aimual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  State 
{Miners'  institute,  held  at  Roanoke  on  July  12,  13,  and  14,  was  attended  by  over  500 
twners.  On  the  last  day  of  the  institute  an  excursion  train  was  run  to  Blacksburg 
ior  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  college  and  station.  Resolutions  were  adopted  asking 
the  State  legislature  to  appropriate  $100,000  for  the  development  of  college  and  sta- 
tion work. 

WtiUngton  College. — The  name  of  the  Washington  Agricultural  College  and  School 
olBcience  has  been  changed  to  State  College  of  Washington.  The  courses  of  study 
•ill  remain  the  same  as  heretofore.  J.  J.  Browne  and  S.  G.  Cosgrove  have  been 
•Wointed  regents. 

Viatonsin  TTniTeraity  and  Station. — The  following  appointments  have  been  made: 
^-  H.  Otis,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  assistant  professor  of  animal  nutrition 
•Jxiasristant  to  thedean;  C.  A.  Ocock,  of  the  University  of  Illinoii^,  assistant  in  agri- 
oilfnral  engineering;  J.  G.  Moore,  assistant  in  horticulture;  G.  H.  Benkendorf,  assist- 
ant in  dairying;  and  E.  R.  Jones,  assistant  in  soils. 
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The  laet  legislature  passed  an  act  requiring  that  all  stallions  used  for  breeding  pur- 
poses in  the  State  be  registered  and  licensed  by  the  department  of  horse  breeding  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  purport  of  the  act  ia  to 
necessitate  the  standing  of  stallions  for  what  they  actually  are  as  regards  breetling, 
and  to  weed  out,  bo  for  as  possible,  sires  that  are  notably  unsound.  It  is  expected 
that  the  effect  of  this  new  law  will  be  to  encourage  the  use  of  sound,  pure-bred,  pedi- 
greed sires  and  lead  to  the  more  general  recording  of  eligible  colts,  while  at  the  same 
time  discouraging  the  use  of  unsound,  grade,  "scrub,"  and  crossbred  sires.  Theact 
will  take  effect  January  1,  1906.  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander  has  been  placed  in  chai^  of 
this  department. 

Domeitie  Beienoe  Work  in  Oreat  Britain. — In  Great  Britain  cookery  and  other 
branches  of  domestic  science  are  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  work  alonf; 
these  lines  is  encouraged  through  state  and  municipal  aid,  by  the  county  council^ 
board  of  education,  and  in  other  ways.  A  large  new  wing,  recently  addeil  to  the 
Gloucestershire  School  of  Domestic  Science  at  Gloucester,  was  formally  opened 
April  8.  The  board  of  education  holds  regular  examinations  in  cookery,  the  chem- 
istry of  food,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  nutrition.  The  interest  in 
work  along  these  lines  is  shown  by  the  attention  attracted  by  the  sixteenth  anniul 
cookery  and  food  exposition,  which  was  openetl  May  2  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
at  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Westminster.  This  exhibition  vriii 
largely  educational,  and  courses  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  of  the  preparation  of 
foods  were  given.  A  collection  of  ancient  culinary  implements,  old  cookery  books, 
etc.,  was  exhibited.  The  prize  list  was  lil)eral,  and  the  competitions  arrange<l  tor 
army  and  navy  cooks  and  for  school  children  excite<l  much  interest. 

Society  of  AmerioanFloriatsand  Ornamental  Hortioaltaritts. — The  twenty-first  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  Washington,  August  15  to  17,  with  alK>ut  3,000 
delegates  and  visitors  in  attendance.  Prof.  B.  T.  Galloway,  of  this  Department,  pave 
an  illu8trate<l  lecture  before  the  association  in  which  he  described  the  work  that  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  doing  along  the  lines  of  horticulture  and  agriculture  in  the 
introduction  of  new  fruits,  trees,  and  plants,  and  in  the  fostering  of  public  interest  in 
these  subjects,  both  from  an  esthetic  and  industrial  point  of  view.  Miss  Susan  B. 
Sipedescribetlthework  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  encouraging  civic  improve- 
ment and  the  teaching  of  horticulture  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington.  Other 
important  papers  presented  at  the  meeting  wer«  Helps  to  Floriculture  in  the  .South 
and  Southwest,  by  R.  Nicholson,  and  The  Ideal  Country  Home  for  the  Man  with  a 
Long  Head  and  a  Short  Purse,  by  Oglesby  Paul.  A  number  of  essays  on  the  Ideal 
Employer  were  submitted  in  competition  for  cash  prizes.  The  first  prize  on  this 
subject  was  won  by  S.  8.  Skidelsky.  A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  society  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  preparing  a  text-book  of  horti- 
culture for  dissemination  by  florists'  clubs  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  Dayton, 
Ohio,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  following  officers 
wereelected:  Pre8ident,W.  F.  Kasting;  vice-president,  H.  L.  Altick;  secretary,  W,  J. 
Stewart.    H.  B.  Beatty  was  continued  as  trea-surer. 

Dnnn  Connty  School  of  Agricnltnre. — A  recent  bulletin  of  this  .school  announces  sev- 
eral lines  of  work  which  the  school  is  prepare<l  to  do  for  the  farmers  of  the  country 
free  of  charge.  This  work  includes  testing  of  milk  and  seeds;  inoculation  of  clover 
and  other  legumes;  treatment  of  oats  for  smut  and  fwtatoes  for  scab;  grafting  of 
apple  trees;  planning  of  roads,  barns,  silos,  poultry  and  milk  houses,  water  systems, 
and  drainage  and  sewage  systems;  selecting  of  pure-bred  stock,  and  giving  informa- 
tion regarding  feeds,  stock,  crops,  diseases,  insects,  spraying,  and  other  farm  subjects. 

District  Agricnltnral  Schools  of  Alabama. — By  recent  action  of  the  boards  of  rontrol 
of  the  nine  district  agricultural  schools  of  Alabama  each  boy  in  attendance  at  these 
stihools  will  l)e  required  henceforth  to  work  at  least  2  hours  a  week  at  the  school 
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farm,  and  each  girl  will  be  required  to  do  practical  work  in  floriculture  and  other 
kindred  subjects. 

Fmonal  lUntion. — General  Roy  Stone,  the  first  chief  of  the  Office  of  Road  Inquiry 
of  this  Department  and  a  distinguished  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  died  at  his  home  in  Mendham,  near  Morristown,  N.  J.,  on  August  7, 
and  was  interred  with  full  military  honors  at  the  jVrlington  National  Cemetery  on 
Aogost  10.     He  was  72  years  of  age. 

(icneral  Stone  was  a  pioneer  leader  in  the  movement  for  good  roads  in  the  United 
Statt"?.  For  many  years  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Road  Inquiry, 
General  Stone  had  been  agitating  the  improvement  of  the  country  roads,  and  in  his 
home  county  he  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  system  of  roads  which  served  as  a  practical 
object  I«sson  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  led  to  the  building  of  a  complete  system 
of  improve^I  highways  in  that  State.  He  was  largely  instrutuental  in  securing  the 
[it.<BajKof  the  bill  for  the  estAblishment  of  the  Office  of  Road  Inquiry  in  the  Depart- 
iD«ot  of  .Agriculture,  and  when  the  law  went  into  effect  he  was  appointed  by  Secretary 
Ifnrton  as  a  special  agent  in  charge,  organizing  and  directing  the  work.  With  a 
limited  appropriation,  he  did  much  to  popularize  the  movement  for  good  roads,  and 
he  inaugurated  a  system  of  object-lesson  roads  which  greatly  8timulate<l  interest  in 
the  subject.    Many  instructive  publications  were  issued  under  his  direction. 

Eugene  Risler,  honorary  director  of  the  National  Agricultural  Institute  of  France, 
diwl  .August  6  at  the  age  of  77.  His  early  agricultural  studies  were  carried  on  at 
Grignon  and  Versaille  in  France  and  at  Hohenheim  and  Regenwald  in  Germany, 
following  which  he  traveled  extensively,  studying  the  agricultural  conditions  and 
practiets  in  various  countries.  He  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  French 
agriealtnral  press,  bis  first  articles  setting  forth  his  observations  on  agriculture  in 
tb«  countries  he  visited.  In  1856  he  secured  an  estate  of  about  200  acres  near  Nyon 
in  Switzerland  and  established  there  at  his  own  expense  the  first  Swiss  agricultural 
experiment  station.  When  the  National  Agricultural  Institute  was  reestablished  at 
ftrif  in  1876  Risler  was  made  professor  of  comparative  agriculture,  and  in  1879  he 
Hirc««<1ed  Tiaeerand,  who  had  been  appointed  director  of  agriculture  in  the  agricul- 
tural ministry,  as  director  of  the  institute,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1901.  Among  his  numerous  agricultural  publications  is  his  well-known 
trtatise  on  agricultural  geolc^y,  consisting  of  4  volumes.  A  quite  full  account  of 
hi?  life  by  H.  Hitier  is  given  in  No.  34  of  the  current  volume  of  the  Journal  (TAgri- 
tHlture  /Vati^ue,  to  the  columns  of  which  he  contributed  fretjuently  ever  since  1852. 

W.  H.  Beal,  of  this  Office,  J.  T.  Willard,  of  Kansas,  L.  H.  Smith,  of  Illinois,  and 
W.  L.  Jepson,  of  California,  were  delegates  to  the  International  Congress  of  Agricul- 
tDtal  Education  at  Liege,  Belgium,  July  28  and  29.  The  congress  was  well  attended, 
about  150  delegates,  representing  12  countries,  being  present.  An  international  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  give  continuity  to  the  work  of  the  congress,  Dr.  A.  C.  True, 
W.  H.  Beal  and  L.  H.  Smith  being  the  American  representatives  on  this  committee. 

A.  B.  Graham,  who  as  superintendent  of  Springfield  Township  Schools,  Clark 
County,  Ohio,  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  active  in  promoting  agricultural 
education  in  the  poblic  schools,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  newly  organized 
department  of  agricultural  extension  in  the  Ohio  State  University.  One  of  the  fea- 
ture* of  the  extension  work  to  be  .undertaken  will  be  the  publication  at  regular 
periods  of  bulletins  relating  to  the  exten!>ion  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  who  recently  retired  from  the  directorship  of  the  Utah  station, 
has  tiecoroe  director  of  the  agricultural  department  of  Brigham  Young  University  at 
l*rovo,  Utah.  For  three  or  four  years  past  the  church  schools  have  been  giving 
attention  to  the  teaching  of  elementary  agriculture,  and  there  is  considerable  demand 
lor  that  kind  of  instruction  at  Brigham  Young  University.     It  is  proposed  to 
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Btrengthen  this  branch  of  the  work  at  the  university  so  far  as  funds  at  its  disposal 
will  permit. 

Nature  states  that  among  the  honors  recently  conferred  by  King  Edward  VII  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  birthday  was  that  of  C.  M.  G.  (Companion  of  the  Order  of  St 
Michael)  upon  James  W.  Robertson,  late  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  dairying 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

William  H.  Kelley,  chief  veterinarian  of  the  New  York  State  departnaent  of  agri- 
culture, was  a  delegate  for  the  United  States  to  the  International  Veterinary  Congress 
held  at  Budapest,  Hungary,  September  3  to  9. 

KiioellaneoTu. — The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiahoma  Farmers'  Union,  includ- 
ing members  from  the  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories,  was  held  at  Tishomingo, 
I.  T.,  July  18-21.  The  programme  in'cluded  addresRes  by  J.  A.  Bonsteel  and  \V.  J. 
Spillman,  of  this  Department;  J.  B.  Thoburn,  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  P.  G.  Holden,  professor  of  agronomy  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

The  Idaho  Industrial  Institute  at  Weiser,  Ida.,  has  recently  erected  and  equipped 
a  dairy  building  to  handle  the  milk  from  a  dairy  uf  40  cows,  and  is  constructing  a 
reservoir  for  irrigation  purposes  which"  will  cost  about  $5,000. 

The  last  re]>ort  of  the  lioyal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Peradeniya',  Ceylon,  advocates 
the  establishment  of  a  cotton  exiieriment  station  in  the  dry  r^ion  of  north-central 
Ceylon,  to  be  supplied  with  water  from  irrigation  tanks.  The  soil  is  said  to  be 
excellent  and  the  locality  well  suited  to  Sea  Island  cotton.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  station  is  pronounced  of  primary  importance. 

Two  numbers  have  been  receiveti  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Reriew,  a  monthly 
ms^zine  published  by  the  students  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  and  devoted 
to  agricultural  education,  college  news,  and  notes  concerning  the  alumni  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

According  to  a  recent  note  in  f^rience,  an  agricultural  conference  was  held  at  Abei^ 
ystwyth,  Wales,  the  third  week  in  June,  to  aid  iii  extending  and  developing  the 
work  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  University  College  of  Wales.  The  college 
is  now  receiving  from  the  board  of  agriculture  $4,000  for  its  agricultural  department, 
$1,000  for  a  new  farm  opened  on  the  day  of  the  conference,  and  one-sixth  of  the 
"residue  grant"  to  the  County  Councils  for  the  counties  connected  with  it  The 
County  Councils  were  asked  to  appoint  delegates  to  another  conference  to  be  held 
in  October  to  consider  details  of  a  scheme  of  oi^ganization  for  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  college. 
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Among  the  presidential  addresses  at  the  South  African  meeting  of 

the  British  Association  the  past  sumiiier  was  one  on  irrigation,  which 

is  especially  vrorth3-  of  note  on  account  of  it*>  treatment  of  the  larger 

irrigation  problems  of  the  world.     It  brought  together,  furthermore,  a 

large  amount  of  information  regarding  the  prominent  features  and 

conditions  of  irrigation   in   the  principal  irrigated  countries.     The 

address  was  delivered  before  the  section  for  engineering  by  Sir  C.  Scott 

Moncrieff,  president  of  the  section.    The  speaker  was  competent  to 

discu.ss   the  subject  from  his  extended  experience  in  the  principal 

irrigated  countries,  and  the  study  he  has  made  of  it  from  an  economic 

ais  well  Hs  an  engineering  standpoint. 

The  paper  served  to  show  anew  the  enormous  proportions  which 

irrigation  has  attained,  and  the  scientific  basis  which  it  has  been  placed 

upon  in  some  of  the  countries  of  the  Old  World.     It  brought  out  in  a 

rather  striking  way  the  similarity  between  the  problems  which  are 

<K-eupying  special  attention  in  other  countries  and  those  which  are 

uppermost  in  this  country,  such  as  the  pumping  of  water,  utilization 

of  artesian  wells  and  of  small  reservoirs,  the  necessity  for  drainage  as 

an  accompaniment  of  irrigation,  and  the  basis  of  payment  for  water. 

It  also  gave  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  colonization  in  India  and 

elsewhere  of  vast  tracts  of  country  which,  previous  to  the  installation 

of  irrigation  works,  were  desert  wastes. 

The  speaker  characterized  the  irrigation  in  India  and  Egypt  as  being 
on  the  largest  scale,  that  of  Italy  as  having  the  most  highly  finished 
works  and  careful  water  distribution,  and  that  of  America  as  exhibit- 
ing rapid  progress  and  bold  engineering,  "  It  is  in  India  that  irriga- 
tion on  the  largest  scale  is  to  be  found,"  the  Great  Plains  of  northern 
India  heing  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  it,  and  the  teeming  population 
absolutely  dependent  upon  it  for  maintenance.  As  shown  by  the 
recent  report  of  an  irrigation  commission,  there  are  now  under  irriga- 
tion in  that  country  something  over  forty- four  million  acres,  or  ten 
times  the  area  at  present  irrigated  in  this  country. 

The  greatest  of  its  canals,  discharging  from  3,000  to  10,500  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second,  was  built  to  carry  water  into  a  tract  entirely 
desert  and  unpopulated.    It  was  opened  in  1892  and  enlarged,  and  ten 
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j'ears  later  was  irrigating  1,829,000  acres,  supporting  a  population  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  who  were  brought  there  from  more 
congested  parts  of  India.  The  Ganges  Canal,  opened  in  1854,  "  at  a 
time  when  there  was  not  a  mile  of  railway  and  hardly  a  steam  engine 
within  a  thousand  miles,"  has  a  length  of  nearly  ten  thousand  miles, 
including  distributing  canals.  Supplemented  by  the  lower  canal. 
drawn  from  the  same  river,  it  irrigates  1,700,000  acres  annually. 

A  A'ery  bold  and  successful  piece  of  irrigation  engineering  in  south- 
ern India,  which  was  completed  a  few  years  ago,  diverts  the  waters  of 
the  Periyar  River  through  the  mountains  to  the  plains  on  the  other 
side.  The  river  formerly  descended  to  the  sea  on  the  west  coast, 
where  its  waters  could  not  be  utilized,  and  large  expenditures  were 
required  periodically  to  control  its  furious  floods.  A  dam  was  built 
across  its  course  and  a  tunnel  made  througli  the  mountains,  enabling 
the  reservoir  to  be  discharged  into  a  sj'stem  of  canals  to  the  east  and 
applied  to  the  irrigation  of  a  vast  area  much  in  need  of  water. 

In  the  state  of  Mysore  a  reservoir  is  now  under  construction  which 
closes  a  valley  containing  over  two  thousand  square  miles  by  means  of 
a  masonry  dam  142  feet  high.  The  reservoir  thus  formed  will  contain 
30,000  million  cubic  feet  of  water  when  611ed,  which,  however,  will 
rarely  occur,  the  reason  for  the  height  of  the  dam  being  an  engineer- 
ing one  rather  than  the  need  of  ordinarily  impounding  such  an 
enormous  volume  of  water. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  more  familiar  examples  of  the  wonders 
wrought  by  irrigation  than  those  furnished  by  Egypt,  but  to  the  lay- 
man Mr.  Moncrietf's  statement  that  purely  agricultural  land  near 
Cairo,  where  the  average  rainfall  is  only  1.4  inches,  is  sold  as  high 
as  $750  an  acre  is  a  revelation  of  the  value  which  irrigation  has  placed 
upon  these  desert  lands. 

Here,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  great  Assuan  Dam,  six  hundred 
miles  l)elow  Cairo.  This  dam  holds  up  a  depth  of  sixty-six  feet  of 
water,  forming  a  lake  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  length, 
extending  up  the  Nile  Valley,  and  containing  38,000  million  cubic  feet 
of  water.  The  chief  object  of  this  great  reservoir  is  to  enable  peren- 
nial irrigation  to  be  substituted  in  upper  Egj'pt  in  place  of  the  basin 
system  of  watering  the  land  through  the  Nile  flood  only — that  is,  to 
enable  two  crops  to  be  grown  every  year  instead  of  one,  and  cotton 
and  sugar  cane  to  take  the  place  of  wheat  and  barley.  It  is  expected 
that  these  works  on  the  Nile-will  be  finished  in  1908.  There  will  then 
have  been  spent  on  the  great  dam  at  Assuan,  the  minor  one  at  Assuit, 
and  the  new  canals  of  distribution  in  upper  Egypt  about  £6,500,000, 
or  approximately  $31,525,000. 

Not  only  will  this  undertaking  have  a  far-reaching  eflfect  upon  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  the  methods  of  cropping,  and  the  handling 
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of  water,  but  it  is  calculated  that  it  will  increase  the  land  rental  by 
over  $13,000,000  and  its  sale  value  by  upward  of  $130,000,000. 

But  in  spite  of  these  large  enterprises,  wells  and  small  reservoirs  are 
employed  to  a  large  extent  in  some  countries,  and  have  the  advantage 
of  placing  the  control  of  the  water  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  It  was 
stated  that  about  thirteen  million  acres,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  lands 
irrigated  in  India,  are  watered  by  wells.  Small  reservoirs  are  also 
very  numerous.  In  the  native  state  of  Mysore  there  are  about  forty 
thousand  irrigation  reservoirs,  or  practically  three  to  every  four 
square  miles,  and  in  southern  India  no  less  than  ninety  thousand  of 
these  small  reservoirs  are  recorded. 

The  large  volume  of  water  required  to  be  stored  for  an  acre  of  land 
is  often  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  have  not  given  the  subject 
attention.  Mr.  Moncrieff  stated  that  in  India  the  storage  of  a  million 
cubic  feet  of  water  does  not  suflSce  for  more  than  six  or  eight  acres  of 
rice,  while  about  one-third  as  much  would  be  required  for  wheat.  He 
speaks  of  districts  so  flat  that  to  store  water  enough  to  irrigate  an  acre 
requires  the  drowning  of  more  than  an  equal  area;  but  as  the  irrigated 
acre  yields  eight  or  ten  times  as  much  as  the  unirrigated  one,  the  idea 
is  not  as  impractical  as  would  at  first  appear.  After  the  storage  reser- 
voir has  been  emptied  it  is  often  possible  to  raise  a  good  crop  on  the 
saturated  bed. 

Improvement  in  the  means  of  raising  water  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  recent  developments  in  irrigation.  Measured  by  value, 
nearly  one-tenth  of  the  irrigated  products  of  this  country  are  now 
grown  with  water  lifted  by  pumps.  In  the  rice  districts  of  Louisiana 
one-fourth  of  the  outlay  in  growing  a  crop  is  for  pumping;  and  man- 
ifestly the  efficiency  of  the  pumping  machinery  employed,  which  has 
been  found  in  our  own  investigations  to  vary  all  the  way  from  5  to  82 
per  cent,  has  much  to  do  with  the  profits  of  farming. 

The  centrifugal  pump  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  in  connection  with 
irrigation,  and  is  being  extensively  installed  in  this  country  where 
pumping  is  required.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  these  pumps  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  primitive  shadoof,  which  has  been  forages  the 
method  employed  for  raising  water  along  the  N'ile.  As  the  cotton  and 
sugar  cane  crops  in  that  country  yield  from  §30  to  $40  an  acre,  or 
even  $60,  the  well-to-do  farmer  can  afford  a  centrifugal  pump  run  by 
steam  power.  There  are  now  many  hundreds  of  these  pumps,  fixed 
or  portable,  working  on  the  Nile  banks  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  Moncrieff  was  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  irrigation 
should  be  accompanied  by  drainage,  a  view  which  is  coming  to  be 
widely  held  in  this  country.  Speaking  specifically  upon  the  subject, 
he  said:  "  In  the  great  irrigation  systems  which  I  have  been  describ- 
ing, for  a  long  time  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  drainage.     It 
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was  taken  for  granted  that  the  water  would  be  absorbed  or  evaporated, 
and  get  away  somehow  without  doing  any  harm.  This  may  hold  good 
for  high-lying  lands,  but  alongside  of  these  are  low-lying  lands  into 
which  the  irrigation  water  from  above  will  percolate  and  produce 
water  logging  and  marsh." 

This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  many  places  in  our  own  country, 
rendering  land  practically  useless  and  often  causing  it  to  be  abandoned 
for  cultivation.  Where  the  evil  has  not  progressed  so  far  as  this, 
alkali  has  taken  possession  of  vast  tracts  of  land,  greatly  restricting 
its  value  and  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put,  and  even  rendering  it 
unfit  for  any  crops. 

The  speaker  advised  that  the  drainage  canal  should  be  constructed 
along  with  the  irrigation  canal,  and  he  quoted  no  less  an  authority  than 
Sir  W.  Willcocks  in  support  of  this.  The  latter  states  that  the  capacity 
of  the  drain  should  be  one-third  of  that  of  the  canal.  "  The  two  should 
be  kept  carefull}'  apart — the  canal  following  the  ridges,  the  drain  fol- 
lowing the  hollows  of  the  country,  and  one  in  no  case  obstructing  the 
other.  This  subject  of  drainage  early  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
English  engineers  in  Egypt.  In  the  last  twenty  years  many  hundred 
miles  of  drains  have  been  excavated,  some  as  large  as  fifty  feet  width  of 
bed  and  ten  feet  deep.' 

A  survey  like  the  above  shows  that  in  this  country  we  are,  relatively 
speaking,  only  at  the  beginning  of  irrigation  development.  A  large 
proportion  of  our  first  efforts  have  been  little  more  than  temporary 
makeshifts,  and  have  lacked  that  degree  of  stability  and  permanency 
which  characterizes  the  works  of  the  Old  World  and  which  is  so 
important  when  we  consider  the  dependence  of  arid  agriculture  upon 
irrigation.  This  dependence  is  not  temporary,  as  are  some  conditions 
of  agriculture,  but  is  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  i)ermanent  requirement 
of  farming.  Mr.  Moncrieff,  while  mentioning  some  of  our  larger  and 
better  works,  comments  upon  them  as  a  whole  as  "often  rude  and  of 
a  temporary  nature,  the  extensive  use  of  timber  striking  a  foreigner 
from  the  Old  World."  He  also  refers  to  the  lack  of  a  well-devised 
scheme  of  water  control,  such  as  exists  in  Itah'  and  elsewhere. 

It  required  time,  of  course,  to  convince  capital  of  the  possibilities  of 
iri'igated  agriculture  and  to  bring  about  a  faith  which  warranted  more 
permanent  works;  and  a.s  the  experiments  had  all  to  be  made  by  private 
enterprise  the  surprise  is  not  at  the  imperfect  character  of  these  works, 
but  at  the  publicspirit  and  enterprise  which  have  madesome  of  our  lai'per 

and  more  difficult  works  possible.  Sir  W.  Willcocks  has  said  that  "if 
private  enterprise  can  not  succeed  in  irrigation  works  of  magnitude  in 
America,  it  will  surely  not  succeed  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.' 
Our  progress  now,  both  in  the  development  work  and  the  investi- 
gation of  irrigation  problems,  is  in  line  with  that  in  other  countries, 
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as  judged  by  the  above  survey.  With  the  Federal  Government  sup- 
plementing private  enterprise  in  the  construction  of  large  projects 
and  carrying  on  extensive  investigations  upon  the  use  and  economy  of 
water,  this  important  branch  of  agricultural  development  is  placed 
upon  a  rational  and  intelligent  basis  which  will  make  for  greater  per- 
manency and  stability. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  a  brief  account  is  given  of  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Agricultural  Implement  and  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturers. This  association  holds  annual  meetings,  and  this  year  met 
at  Niagara  Falls  the  last  of  September.  It  represents  interests  which 
stand  very  close  to  agriculture,  and  the  present  development  of 
instruction  and  experimentation  in  farm  mechanics  makes  its  deliber- 
ations a  matter  of  special  interest. 

The  development  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  has 
been  very  closely  connected  with  our  agricultural  development  and 
the  increasing  economy  of  production.  It  is  calculated  that  in  1830 
over  three  hours  of  labor  were  employed  in  growing  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
while  in  1896  the  labor  aggregated  only  ten  minutt^s;  in  1850  the  labor 
represented  in  a  bushel  of  corn  was  four  and  one-half  hours,  while  in 
1894  it  had  been  reduced  to  about  forty  minutes.  As  compared  with 
the  cost  of  production  in  1830-50,  modern  machinery  now  grows  crops 
for  less  than  half,  although  operated  by  men  who  receive  twice  the 
wages  paid  formerly.  Furthermore,  the  general  quality  of  the  product 
is  better  and  it  is  handled  in  a  more  cleanly  manner. 

The  American  fanner  buys  annually  one  hundred  million  dollars' 
worth  of  farm  implements  and  machinerj',  and  the  total  a.ssessed  value 
of  this  portion  of  his  equipment  is  $761,261,000.  This  is  a  vast 
investment,  upon  which  he  should  realize  good  returns  through  being 
able  to  select  implements  which  meet  all  the  requirements  for  which 
they  were  purchased,  and  to  secure  the  highest  possible  efficiency. 

The  introduction  of  power  upon  the  farm  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
among  the  latest  sources  of  power  for  this  purpose  alcohol  is  com- 
manding wide  attention.  This  material  is  already  coming  into  use  in 
Europe,  where  its  application  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes  in  reduc- 
ing hand  labor  and  eliminating  drudgery  has  been  demonstrated.  Its 
convenience,  safety,  and  cleanliness  commend  it,  and  especially  the 
possibility  of  its  cheap  production  upon  the  farm.  Alcohol  motors 
have  been  perfected  and  machinery  for  distilling  unproved,  and  the 
German  Government  has  encouraged  the  industry  by  removing  the 
taxes  from  the  product  used  for  technical  purposes,  it  is  reported 
that  raw  alcohol  is  produced  in  that  country  from  potatoes  for  13  cents 
a  gallon  by  processes  so  simple  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  farmers. 
Already  there  is  demand  in  this  country  for  the  removal  of  the  taxes 
from  alcohol  used  for  technical  purposes,  the  present  revenue  amount- 
ing to  nearly  fourteen  times  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
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There  is  believed  to  be  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  open  to  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  the  National  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  instruction  and  experimentation 
upon  farm  machinery  and  the  application  and  economy  of  power. 
The  results  will  be  of  substantial  aid  to  both  the  farmers  and  the 
implement  manufacturei*s.  The  men  now  employed  by  the  manu- 
facturers in  designing  and  experimentation  were  often  trained  for 
something  else,  as  there  have  been  no  schools  for  training  men  in 
agricultural  mechanics;  hence  these  men  are  often  lacking  in  their 
knowledge  of  agricultural  affairs,  and  this  affects  the  efficiency  of  the 
experimental  departments  upon  which  the  implement  manufacturers 
have  to  rely  to  a  large  extent. 

Already  the  experiment  stations  have  been  able  to  call  attention  to 
defects  which  manufacturers  were  glad  to  remedy,  and  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  needed  devices  which  would  render  the  use  of  the  machin- 
ery more  efficient.  The  corn  plantep,  which  is  still  in  a  developmental 
state,  furnishes  illustrations  of  this,  as  does  also  the  corn  harvester. 
Resolutions  commending  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  and  the 
Department  in  this  line,  and  indorsing  the  teaching  of  farm  mechanics 
at  the  agricultural  colleges,  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion, which  pledged  to  these  undertakings  its  cordial  cooperation  and 
support. 
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Formation  of  oceanic  salt  deposits,  J.  H.  van't  Hoff  (Zut  BUdnng  der  ozeani- 
irhen  Sulzablagerungen.  Bruntwlck:  Vieweg  &  Son,  790.5,  pp.  VI-\  85,  figs.  34;  rev.  in 
Xature  llxmdon],  71  (1905),  No.  184S,  pp.  508,  .W.9).— This  is  the  first  instalment  of 
a  collection  into  one  publication  of  the  results  of  the  well-known  investigations  of  the 
author  and  his  collaborators  on  the  formation  of  double  salts,  the  principal  object  of 
which  was  to  study  the  problem  of  the  formation  of  natural  salt  beds. 

"The  experimental  basis  of  the  work  is  the  determination  of  the  solubility,  at 
rertain  temperatures,  of  the  common  salts  of  the  sea,  in  water  and  in  solutions  of 
each  other.  With  the  information  «y  obtained,  it  is  possible  to  follow  exactly  the 
crystallization  of  a  solution  containing  all  these  salts,  as  it  gradually  loses  water  by 
evaporation  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment.  The  temperature  most  used  is 
25'  C,  which  is  fairly  representative  of  the  temperature  of  sea  water  evaporating  in 
salt  gardens,  such  as  those  of  HytSres  or  Cadiz  in  summer. 

"  When  average  sea  water  has  been  evaporated  down  to  the  point  at  which  chlorid 
of  sodium  begins  to  crystallize, -the  liquor  contains  (in  molecular  proportions)  100 
NaCl,  2.2  KCI,  7.8  MgCl,,  3.8  MgSO,;  and  this  mixture  of  salts  is  associated  with, 
roughly,  1,000  molecules  H,0  (exactly  1,064).  On  allowing  this  liquor  to  evaporate 
at  25°  C,  the  crystallization  follows  a  definite  route,  which  can  be  traced  exactly 
and  without  difiiculty  on  one  of  those  marvellous  charts  representing  the  march  of 
physical  and  chemical  phenomena  with  which  the  resourceful  inventiveness  of  van't 
Hofi  has  familiarized  us. 

"The  crystallization  takes  place  in  four  acts  corresponding  to  the  regions  in  the 
chart. 

"(1)  Rock  salt:  Separation  of  chlorid  of  sodium  in  great  abundance.  Of  the  100 
XaCl  present  when  crystallization  began,  only  4.6  NaCI  remains  dissolved;  the 
remainder,  95.4  NaCI,  has  been  deposited. 

"(2)  Kieserite  region:  Separation  of  chlorid  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  magnesium, 
and  kainit  (MgSO,.  KCI.  SHjO).  The  salt  separated  in  this  act  consists  of  4.42  NaCl, 
2.02  KCI,  and  3.07  MgSO,;  or,  4.42  NaCl,  1.05  MgSO,,  and  2  02  kainit. 

"(3)  Camallite  region:  Separationof  chlorid  of  sodium,  carnallite(KMgClv  6H2O), 
and  kieserite  (MgSO,.  H,0),  and  the  amounts  separated  are  0.03  NaCl,  0.1  camallite, 
and  0.35  kieserite. 

"(4)  Final  liquor:  What  remains  solidifies  to  0.15  NaCl.  7.62  MgCI,  (bischofite), 
0.08  camallite,  and  0  38  kieserite." 

A  technical  method  for  the  determination  of  free  phosphoric  acid  in  super- 
phosphates, Gerhardt  (Chem.  Z(g.,  S9  (1905),  No.  14,  pp.  178,  179).— The  method 
proposed  is  as  follows:  Shake  20  gm.  of  the  superphosphate  mixed  with  1  gm.  of 
ferrocyanid  of  potassium  dissolve<l  in  a  little  water  for  }  hour  in  1  liter  of  water  and 
filter;  add  a  known  weight  of  calcium  carbonate  to  100  cc.  of  the  filtered  solution 
and  stir  lor  J  hour;  remove  the  excess  of  calcium  carbonate  by  means  of  a  quick 
filter,  wash  a  little,  dry,  burn,  ignite  carefully,  and  weigh.  The  difference  between 
the  calcium  carbonate  used  and  that  thus  obtained  furnishes  a  means  of  calculating 
the  free  pho«phoric  acid. 
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Good  results  may  be  obtained  by  determining  carbon  dioxid  by  meansof  aScheibler 
apparatus,  or  by  dissolving  the  unused  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  titrating 
with  sodium  hydroxid  solution,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator.  The  solubility  of 
the  carbonate  and  the  presence  of  iron  and  aluminum  are  the  chief  sources  of  error 
in  the  method. 

A  technical  method  for  determining  free  phosphoric  acid  in  superphos- 
phates, R.  ZocKLER  (Chem.  Zt^j.,  S9  (1905),  Nog.  17,  p.  236;  35,  p.  5.?*).— The  author 
believes  Gerhardt's  method  to  be  unreliable,  and  considers  the  alcohol  method 
simpler  and  safer. 

Tables  for  reckoning  the  composition  of  ammoniated  superphospliates, 
Gerhardt  (Chan.  Zlg.,  29  (1905),  No.  16,  p.  194). — Tables  are  given  which  show 
amounts  of  ammonium  sulphite  and  superphosphate  of  different  grades  which  must 
be  used  in  order  to  obtain  mixtures  containing  desired  percentages  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid. 

Analysis  of  compounds  containing  nitrogen  in  imion  with  nitrogen  by 
means  of  l^eldahl's  method,  C.  Flamand  and  B.  PRAflBR  (Ber.  Deut.  Cftem.  OeseU., 
S8  (1905),  pp.  559,  560;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  ILoticUm],  88  (1905),  No.  509,  IT,  p. 
£01). — "Kjeldahl's  method  is  applicable  to  azo-,  azoxy-,.and  hydrazo-com pounds 
which  have  been  subjected  to  the  following  preliminary  trea,tment:  0.15-0.2  gm.  of 
the  substance  to  be  analyzed  is  mixed  with  10  cc.  of  alcohol,-  0.5-1  gm.  of  zinc  dust, 
and  2-5  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp..gr.  1.19,  ajjd  heated  until  decolor- 
ization  takes  place.  Ten  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  0.5 
gm.  of  crystalline  copj^r  sulphate  are  then  added  and  the  mixture  heated  until 
white  fumes  are  evolved.  After  addition  of  6  gm.  of  powdered  potassium  sulphate, 
the  liquid  is  heated  until  it  becomes  clear  and  light  green.  This  method  does  not 
give  accurate  results  with  phenylhydrazin,  benzylidenephenylhydrazin,  and  formazyl 
compounds." 

The  gravimetric  determination  of  nitric  acid  by  means  of  nitron  according 
toBusch,  A.  Gutbier  (Zlschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  18  (1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  494-499).— The 
author  reports  a  series  of  tests  of  the  accuracy  of  Busch's  method  ( E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  945) 
under  various  conditions,  especially  solubility  of  the  nitron  and  the  nitron  precipi- 
tate in  water.  The  form  of  the  method  which  he  recommends  and  with  which  he 
obtained  very  accurate  results  is  as  follows: 

Dissolve  0.1  to  0.15  gm.  of  potassium  nitrate,  or  a  corresponding  amount  of  the 
other  material  to  be  tested,  in  80  cc.  of  water  in  a  beaker  covered  with  a  watch  glass, 
add  12  to  15  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  bring  to  boiling  temperature;  remove 
the  flame  and  add  to  the  hot  solution  12  to  16  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  nitron 
in  5  per  cent  acetic  acid;  stir  the  mixture  and  allow  to  stand  for  }  to  i  hour,  during 
which  time  the  nitron  nitrate  will  crystallize  out.  When  the  solution  has  attamed 
room  temperature  place  the  Ijeaker  in  ice  water  and  after  1  to  IJ  hours  collect  the 
precipitate  on  a  weighed  Neul>aiier  crucible  by  decantation  of  the  mother  solution, 
using  gentle  suction,  wash  with  10  to  12  cc.  of  water  at  0°  C,  dry,  and  weigh. 

The  qualitative  determination  of  nitric  acid  by  means  of  the  diphenyla- 
min  reaction,  G.  Frerichs  (Arch.  I'harm.,  343  (1905),  p.  80;  abs.  in  Chem.  CeM., 
1005,  I,  No.  13,  p.  957).— The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  reaction  is 
interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  substances,  euch  as  ferric  salts,  chro- 
mates,  etc.,  and  he  describes  a  method  of  treatment  with  ether  and  sulphurous  acid 
solution  which  overcomes  some  of  these  difficulties. 

On  Frerichs'  method  of  determining  nitric  acid  in  water,  Utz  ( Chem.  Zlg-, 
39  (1905),  No.  14,  pp.  177,  178).— This  metho<i  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  940)  was  compared 
with  favorable  results  with  tho.«e  ot  Sohulze-Tieniann  and  Mayrhofer. 

A  new  method  for  determining  ammonia,  A.  Trillat  and  Turchet  (Bvl.H>f- 
Chitn.  Paris,  S.  ner.,  S3  (1U05),  No.  6,  pp.  304-308;  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sei.  IParis], 
140  (1905),  pp.  S74-S77;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,1905, 1,  No.  11,  p.  *5«).— This  method, 
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vbirii  is  claimed  to  be  guperior  to  the  ordinary  Nessler  metliod,  is  based  upon  the 
fact  tiiat  when  3  drops  of  a  10  per  cent  potassium  iodid  solution  and  2  drops  of  a  sat- 
urated alkli  hypochlorite  solution  are  added  to  20  to  30  cc.  of  water  containing 
ammonia,  a  black  coloration  ia  produced  which  can  be  easily  compared  w^itb  stand- 
ard solutions  as  in  the  Nessler  test 

Application  of  the  nitrogen  iodid  reaction  in  determining  ammonia  in  pot- 
able waten,  A.  Thillat  and  Tubchkf  {BiU.  Soe.  Chim.  Paris,  S.  ter.,  SS  {1905),  No. 
6,  pp.  SOS-iW).—A  series  of  tests  of  the  above  described  method  on  samples  of  water 
f  torn  different  sources  are  reported. 

On  a  new  method  of  determining  ammonia  in  ammoniacal  salts  applicable 
to  the  (tody  of  potable  waters,  A.  Twllat  and  Turchkt  {Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  19 
(190o),  Xo.  4, pp.  i59-S66). — A  summary  of  the  article  by  the  same  authors  noted 
abof& 

On  the  physico-cbemical  analysia  of  cultivated  soils,  H.  Lagatu  ( Compt. 
Read.  Acad.  Sd.  [Parii],  140  (1905),  No.  10,  pp.  669-G7S,fig.  1).—A  uniform  graphic 
method  of  representing  the  results  of  physico-chemical  analysis  is  described  and  its 
applications  briefly  explained.     (See  also  E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  756.) 

Determination  of  sulphur  and  phosphoric  acid  in  foods,  feces,  and  urine, 
H'.  L  DiBois  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  e7  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  7g9-73S).—\.  note  on 
the  calorimetric  methods  followed  at  the  Bnreau  of  Chemistry  of  this  Department, 
pvticolarly  that  of  Neumann  and  Meinertz."  For  earlier  notes  on  the  same  subject 
«eeES.R,  16,  p.  539. 

The  analysis  of  'wheat  and  flour  for  commercial  purposes,  H.  Snyder 
iRryrinled  from  Rpt.  6.  Jntermtt.  Cong.  App.  Chem.,  Berlin,  1903,  Sect.  6,  vol.  3,  pp.  9, 
fb.  ?).— The  moisture  content,  acidity,  total  and  alcohol-soluble  nitrogen,  the  power 
tcabwrb  water,  microscopical  characteristics,  and  other  factors  of  value  i  n  determining 
the  quality  of  flour  are  discussed,  and  methods  of  carrying  out  some  of  the  determi- 
nationa  are  described, 
iccording  to  the  author,  "while  no  large  amount  of  chemical  work  has  yet  been 
done  in  the  way  of  testing  wheat  and  flour  for  commercial  purposes,  the  results  which 
have  been  secured  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  milling  of  wheat  is  as  capable  of 
chemical  control  as  is  the  sugar  or  any  other  industry." 

The  leparation  of  proteids,  H.  C.  Ha8LA.m  (Jour.  Physiol.,  32  (1905),  Nos.  3-4, 
Pit.  i67-g98). — On  the  basis  of  experimental  evidence  the  author  proposes  methods, 
regarded  as  exact,  for  the  separation  of  proteids  by  precipitation,  one  of  which  is 
dependent  upon  repeated  precipitation  and  constant  volume  until  the  organic  nitrate 
in  the  hlirate  is  constant  in  quantity,  and  another  a  method  of  fractional  precipita- 
tion diSerent  from  that  of  Pick. 

"The  application  of  these  methods  to  proteids  of  serum  and  the  digestive  mixture 
"how8  that  the  various  procedures  (crystallization  excepted)  of  previous  authors  in 
dniing  with  these  complicated  mixtures  are  quite  inadequate  to  produce  pure  sub- 
fiances.   Albumoses  have  been  completely  separated  from  peptones  and  other  bodies. 
On  this  separation  is  based  a  method  of  estimating  total  mixed  albumoses.    Primary 
altnmoees  are  shown  to  consist  of  at  least  three  substances:   lletero-albumose, 
o-proto-albomoee,  /S-proto-albumose." 
The  author  states  that  "a  particular  proteid  (or  group  of  proteids)  being  precipi- 
'•W,  carries  down  with  it  large  quantities  of  other  proteids  and  also  other  sub- 
^cej,  while  large  quantities  of  the  proteid  desired  to  be  precipitated  remain  in 
•kefiltiate."    It  is  suggested  that  "the  best  explanation  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
*ee  bodies  cling  to  each  other  is  to  be  found  in  the  supposition  that  there  is  some 
•■tot  loose  chemical  combination  among  them.    This  hypothesis  would  also  explain 
'Iw  Uct  that  once  a  complete  separation  has  been  effected,  if  the  products  are  arti- 


"Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  43  (1904),  p.  37. 
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flcially  mixed  a^in,  a  second  separation  is  not  so  difficult.    It  is  also  in  harmony 
with  our  general  knowledge  of  the  chemical  condition  of  the  living  organism. 

"  When  the  chemical  equilibrium  of  such  a  system  of  proteids  in  loose  combina- 
tion is  upset  by  the  addition  of  a  precipitant,  only  a  partial  separation  is  effected, 
some  of  the  soluble  proteids  going  into  the  precipitate  and  some  of  the  insoluble 
remaining  in  the  filtrate,  the  loose  combination  in  these  two  cases  being  maintained. 
It  is  only  by  extensive  and  exact  methods  such  aa  I  have  described  that  we  can  hope 
to  effect  the  isolation  of  such  bodies." 

Simple  proteids  and  their  cleavag^e  by  ferments,  A.  Kossbl  and  Dakim 
(Munchen.  Med.  Wchnsehr.,  61  (1904),  No.  13,  p.  545;  ab».  m  Hyg.  Rundschau,  15 
(190S),  Xo.  9,  pp.  451,  45S]. — The  simplest  known  proteid,  according  to  the  authors, 
is  salmin,  which  gives  5  cleavage  products,  namely,  a-pyrrolidin-carbonic  acid,  serin, 
amino- valeric-  acid,  urea,  and  diamino-valeric  acid  or  ornithin.  Data  are  given  regard- 
ing the  cleavage  products  obtained  by  the  action  of  erepein  on  clupein,  and  the 
structure  of  proteids  is  discussed. 

Investi^tions  on  the  vegretable  proteids,  T.  B.  Usbornb  (Connecticut  Slate 
Sla.  Rpt.  1904,  pt.  5,  pp.  437-459). — This  is  a  brief  summary  of  investigations  which 
have  l)een  or  are  to  be  published  in  full  in  the  American  Journal  o/  Physiology.  The 
subjects  investigated  are  as  follows:  The  alcohol-soluble  protein  substances  of  wheat 
flour,  the  separation  and  purification  of  protein  substances,  the  solubility  of  globulin 
in  salt  solutions,  and  the  protein  con.stituents  of  the  castor-oil  bean. 

Detection  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  lard,  L.  M.  Tolman  ( U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.  Yearbook 
1904,  pp.  359-363,  pU.  4). — The  author  pointa  out  the  <lifficulty  of  detecting  lard 
adulterants  and  the  failure  of  ordinary  tests  for  cotton-seed  oil,  and  describes  Rimer's 
test,  which  has  been  found  successful  in  detecting  cotton-seed  oil  in  lard.  This  test 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  phytosterol  is  present  in  v^etable  fats  but  not  in  animal 
fats.  While  lard  from  hogs  fed  cotton-seed  meal  gave  the  usual  color  tests  that 
would  be  given  by  products  containing  added  cotton-seed  oil,  no  phytosterol  was 
present.  Phytosterol  may  l)e  identified  by  the  form  of  the  crystals  or  by  the  melting 
point  of  the  acetate. 

Investigations  on  the  Gottlieb  method  of  determining  fat  in  milk,  M.  Sibq- 
FELij  and  W.  RosENBAUM  (Milchu:  /enlbl,  1  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  *.^-5.^).— Compara- 
tive tests  of  the  Adams,  Gottlieb,  and  Gerber  methods  are  reported.  The  results  by 
the  3  methods  agreed  closely  on  skim  milk  and  whey.  With  buttermilk,  however, 
the  results  by  the  Adams  method  were  usually  about  0.1  per  cent  lower  than  by  the 
Gottlieb  method.  The  substance  insoluble  in  ether  obtained  in  the  Gottlieb  method 
while  not  identical  with  lecithin  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  that  substance  by 
oxidation  during  drying. 

Studies  on  the  possible  saponification  of  fat  by  concentrated  ammonia  in 
the  Gottlieb-BOse  method,  A.  Burr  ( mchw.  Zentbl.,  1  ( 1905) ,  No.  6,  pp.  e4/f-S50)  .— 
The  results  of  the  exjieriinenta  reporte<i  indicate  that  ammonia  do^s  not  cause  a 
saponification  of  the  fat  in  the  determination  of  fat  in  milk  by  the  Gottlieb-Rose 
method. 

The  identification  of  artificial  coloring  matter  in  fat,  H.  Sprinkmevek  and 
H.  Wagner  (Zlschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenumnll ,  9  (1905),  No.  10.  pp.  698.  699). — 
In  the  method  described  10  gm.  of  melted  fat  is  shaken  with  10  cc.  of  petroleum 
ether.  Fifteen  cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  is  then  added  and  the  mixture  thoroughly 
shaken  and  allowed  to  stand.  Ailded  coloring  matter  is"  indicated  by  the  yellow  or 
pink  color  of  the  lower  layer  ot  the  liquKl. 

A  new  automatic  pipette,  Greiner  and  Frieoricrs  (Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  IS 
(1905),  No.  12,  p.  465.  figs.  S). 

Standard  methods  of  sampling:  A  review  with  some  suggestions,  M.  L. 
Griffin  (Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus  ,  e4  (1905),  No.  4,  pp.  183-185). — A  review. 
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The  lafflpling  of  fertilizers,  L.  Grande au  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  9  {1905), 
Xo».  17,  pp.  5iS,  SS4)- — ^A  brief  discunion  of  general  conditions  and  precautions  to  be 
obeerred  in  sampling,  with  directions  for  sampling  fertilizers  of  different  kinds  and 
phynol  condition. 

METEOBOLOaT— WATEE. 

The  Weather  Bureau  and  the  homeseeker,  E.  L.  Wells  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Year- 
book 1904,  pp.  S5SS5S). — This  article  discusses  the  history  and  causes  of  movements 
of  popolation  in  the  United  States  and  explains  how  the  climate  and  crop  service  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  may  aid  the  homeseeker  in  determining  whether  the  proposed 
chaiage  will  be  advantageous  and  in  making  plans  to  meet  the  new  conditions  and  to 
tarn  them  to  his  profit. 

Keteorological  observations,  W.  T.  Ellis,  R.  Robertson,  W.  8.  Blair,  S.  A. 
BmFOBO,  k.  Mackav,  and  T.  A.  Sharpe  {Canada  Expl.  Farms Rplt.  1904, pp.  17,18, 
S1S-S16.  SSS,  354,  S6S,  409,  45:1,  .^5).— Summaries  are  given  of  observations  on 
temperature,  precipitation,  etc.,  during  1904,  at  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa; 
.Vappan,  \ova  Scotia;  Brandon,  Manitoba;  Indian  Head,  Northwest  Territories;  and 
AgasHz,  British  Columbia.  . 

Weather  report,  1904,  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ouelph,  J.  B. 
Revsolds  (.4 nn.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expl.  Farm,  SO  {1904),  pp.  SS,  .«).— A 
monthly  summary  for  1904  is  given  of  observations  at  Guelph  on  temperature  and 
predpitation.  A  summary  is  also  given  of  mean  temperatures,  dates  of  first  and  last 
frosts  for  the  6  yeare  1899-1904.  The  general  character  of  the  weather  of  the  year 
19(H,  vbirh  was  marked  by  large  departures  from  the  normal  both  in  temperature 
and  In  precipitation,  is  briefly  discussed. 

Bemi-annual  bulletin  of  the  Colorado  College  observatory  containing  the 
ammal meteorological  summary  for  1004  {Colo.  Col.  Sludiet,  11  {1905),  iki.  Sfr. 
Xot.  33-41,  pp.  117-190,  pt.  l,fig».  «).— This  bulletin  contains  an  article  by  F.  II. 
Load  on  meteorological  statistics,  including  notes  on  building,  equipment,  and 
eipoMre of  instruments,  and  daily  records  and  monthly  summaries  of  meteorological 
ohsenations;  notes  on  meteorological  topics  by  F.  H.  Loud,  including  discussions  of 
topography,  diurnal  change  of  atmospheric  conditions,  the  cold  wind  of  October  24, 
•ikI  tables  and  charts  relative  to  wind  direction  and  movement,  times  of  sunrise  and 
roiwt,  etc.;  and  a  paper  on  The  Evolution  of  the  Snow  Crystal,  by  J.  C.  Shedfl. 

Keteorological  observations,  1903-4,  J.  G.  Ha.vev  and  O.  H.  Eli.i.nc.  {KunKit 
••to.  fill/,  lis,  pp.  gS6-?90). — A  summary  is  given  by  10-day  periods  of  ob-servations 
«t  Fort  Hays,  Kans.,  on  temperature,  precipitation,  cloudiness,  prevailing  winds, 
ud  general  soil  and  climatic  conditions  during  the  period  from  March  1,  1903,  to 
December  31,  1904. 

Keteorological  observations,  J.  E.  Ostrander,  G.  W.  Patch,  and  C.  H.  Chad- 
»i«  {XattarhutetU  Sfa.  Mel.  Buls.  197,  198,  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations 
u  Amherst,  Mass.,  on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sim- 
■Une,  doodineas,  and  casual  phenomena  during  May  and  June,  1905.  The  data  are 
Ixiely  discussed  in  a  general  note  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

The  weather  during  the  agricultural  year,  1903-4,  F.  J.  Brodie  {Jonr.  Roy. 
•ljf..S(f.  England,  65  {1904),  pp.  S81-S9S). — A  general  discussion  of  the  weather  of 

Gwt  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  winter  of  1903-4,  and  the  ^<pring,  summer,  and 

"■tonrnol  1904.  with  tabulated  data  relating  to  temperature,  rainfall,  and  s^nnshine 

'•oingthepenod. 
la^all  in  southern  Bhodesia  during  I>ecember,  1904,  and  January  and 

'*ni«iy,  1006  {Rliodegian  Agr.  Jour.,  S  (1905),  No.  4,  pp.  757-7.59).— The  rainfall 

t<3 stations  during  this  period  is  lecorded. 
Ibteotological  observations  of  Victor  and  Camille  Chandon  of  Montdidier, 

H  DccHAOSBOV  (Mem.  Soc.  Linn.  Nord  France,  11  (190S-4),  pp.  i'.5--Vi).— Continuous 
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observations  during  8tt  yean*,  1784-1869,  are  summarized.  Data  are  recorded  for 
pressure,  temperature,  rainfall,  evaporation,  casual  phenomena,  and  phenological 
observations. 

On  the  organization  and  conducting  of  meteorological  observations,  F.  W. 
TousBAiNT  {Filhling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  54  (1905),  No.  9,  pp.  .W.'i-Sl3).—K  general  discug- 
sion  of  this  subject. 

Islands  for  weather  forecasting  purposes,  W.  J.  S.  Lockybr  (Satwre  ILondm], 
IS  (1905),  No.  1857,  pp.  Ill,  llg,figt.  S). — The  importance  of  meteorological  stations 
on  islands  in  the  course  of  the  rain-bearing  winds  of  a  country  is  explained,  and  the 
desirability  of  closer  cooperation  lietween  the  meteorological  services  of  different 
countries  is  pointed  out. 

The  regime  of  rainfall  and  of  rain-bearing  winds,  M.  Chassant  (Ann.  Eeole 
Nat.  Agr.  Montpetlier,  n.  ter.,  4  (1905),  No.  4,  pp.  g97Sg6,  pU.  7). — This  is  a  sum- 
mary of  observations  at  the  meteorological  station  of  the  National  School  of  Agri- 
culture of  Montpellier  during  the  period  from  1873  to  1904. 

D^ta  are  summarized  and  discussed  with  reference  to  the  absolute  and  mean  depth 
of  rainfall,  the  number  of  rainy  days,  the  intensity  of  rainfall,  the  distribution  of 
rain  with  reference  to  direction  of  wind,  spowfall,  and  hailstorms.  The  maximum 
annual  rainfall  for  the  period  was  1,037.5  mm.  in  1875,  the  minimum  450.8  mm.  in 
1881.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  for  the  whole  period  was  710.1  mm.  The  months 
showing  the  greatest  rainfall  during  the  period  were  October  82.4  mm.,  April  79.1, 
January  74.5,  and  November  72.8.  The  months  showing  least  rainfall  were  July  25.9 
mm.,  February  43.8,  March  50.2,  and  August  52.1. 

The  average  rainfall  by  seasons  was  as  follows:  Autumn  218.4  mm.,  spring  185.5, 
wiifter  174.7,  and  summer  131.4.  The  average  number  of  rainy  days  annually  dur- 
ing the  period  was  91.  Rains  occurred  most  frequently  in  spring,  but  the  largest 
amount  of  rainfall  occurred,  as  noted  above,  in  autumn,  showing  more  violent  down- 
pours during  this  season.  The  greatest  amount  of  rainfall  occurred  with  southeast 
and  east  winds,  especially  the  first. 

An  average  of  2  snowfalls  per  year  during  the  period  was  recorded.  The  lai^gest  of 
these  occurred  February  10-13,  1890,  and  January  6-8, 1901,  each  being  about  50  cm. 
in  depth.  Hailstorms  occurred  very  rarely,  that  of  June  28,  1874,  however,  doing 
considerable  damage. 

Heasurements  of  the  duration  of  sunshine  at  Aas  Agricultural  College, 
1807-1003,  J.  Sbbelibn  (Ber.  Norget  Landbr.  Ifmskoles  Virki.,  190S-4,  pp. 
14S-1S7). — The  author  discusses  the  apparatus  constructed  by  various  scientists  for 
making  sunshine  records  and  gives  comparative  results  with  several  of  these. 

The  main  work  was  done  with  a  Jordan  photochemical  apparatus,  the  registration 
paper  of  which  was  f<ensitized  with  an  organic  ierrisalt,  the  picture  being  developed 
and  fixed  in  a  solution  o(  potassium  ferncyanid.  This  apparatus  registered  sunshine 
at  Aas  (59°  40'  N.  lat. )  during  the  light  season  as  early  as  4. 15  a.  m.,  and  as  late  as 
9.30  p.  m.,  which  is  atxiut  1  hour  after  sunrise  and  about  10  minutes  before  sunset, 
resjiectively.  The  average  results  of  the  sunshine  records  for  the  years  given  are 
shown  on  the  following  page. 
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Anrage  miultint  records,  Aas  Agricultural  ColUge.,  1S97-1903. 


I  I  In  per  cent 

,  Sun  above    Registered     ol  houni 


horizon. 
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April 

May 

June 

July 

Au|;us( 
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(N-iober 
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Dvetmin.... 
Toul  lot  fttt 


Hour). 
-209.51 
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363.41 
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382.49 
310.57 
223.34 
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4,463.14 


sunshine,    huh  above 
I    horizon. 


Maximum.  Minimum. 


Hours. 

51.42 

24.5 

91.03 

37.$ 

126.12 

36.7 

175.10 

42.3 

240.90 

45.4 

257.69 

46.3 

274.85 

49.7 

210.73 

44.0 

150. 10 

39.3 

92.80 

29.9 

6H.33 

30.4 

22.03 

12.0 

1.741.17 

39.0 

37.2 

13.0 

45.6 

26.4 

68.0 

12.5 

51.3 

29.6 

67.9 

26.4 

57.6 

33.4 

63.7 

88.1 

67.8 

28.8 

49.9 

19.3 

61.1 

14.9 

40.9 

11.3 

27.9 

6.3 

49.2 

38.6 

The  results  show  that  the  months  which  are  generally  considered  dark  aa  regards 
number  of  hours  and  days  of  sunshine  are  also  dark  in  so  for  as  they  have  the 
smalleiit  percentage  of  theoretically  possible  sunshine.  It  is  also  apparent  tliat  the 
lai^l  monthly  variations'in  the  percentage  of  sunshine  occur  during  the  summer 

HHrnths. — F.  W.  WOLL. 

On  the  distribution  of  photochemically  active  light  on  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere at  summer  solatice,  J.  Sebelien  {Arch.  Math,  og  Naturvidmtk.,  S6  {1904), 
So.  9,  ]ip.  l.S)  .—The  paper  contains  a  discussion  of  previous  work  in  this  line  by 
Wieler,  Langley,  Spitaler,  Bunsen,  and  Roscoe,  with  results  obtained  by  the 
author. 

By  means  of  the  formulas  of  the  last  two  scientists  mentioned,  the  amount  of  pho- 
tochvmically  active  light  is  calculated  which  falls  on  midsummer  day  on  a  horizontal 
mtfare  unit  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  each  tenth  or  fifth  degree  latitude.  According 
to  the  calcalations  of  the  author  the  maximum  number  of  light  degrees  of  direct  sun- 
chine,  89,060,  falls  at  30°  latitude  and  the  maximum  degrees  of  diffibied  light,  39,839, 
at  the  north  pole,  the  total  amount  of  light  being  highest  at  30°  latitude  (114,835°). 
.At  82°  latitude  as  much  chemical  light  is  received  on  the  longest  day  of  the  year 
through  reflection  from  the  sky  as  by  direct  insolation,  viz,  39,000  light  degrees. 

The  results  of  the  calculations  are  platted  and  discussed  in  detail  in  the  paper. — 

r.  W.  WOLL. 

Fhotochemical  studies  of  the  ultraviolet  part  of  sunlight,  J.  Sebelien  (A". 

Sonkt  Yvlaak.  Sehk.  Skr.,  I,  Math.  Nat.  Kl.,  1904,  No.  9,  pp.  69;  Chem.  Ztg.,  28 

USOi),  So.  104,  pp.  1S59-1S6S). — The  paper  is  an  exhaustive  treatisse  on  methods  of 

nieasnring  the  intensity  of  the  chemically  active  rays  of  sunlight,  and  of  the  author's 

wearrhes  on  this  subject.     The  latter  were  made  mostly  with  Eder's  reagent 

lunmonium  oxalate  and  corrosive  sublimate) "  during  the  years  1898  and  1899. 

The  detailed  results  are  given  in  the  paper. 

The  precipitates  obtained  were,  on  the  whole,  heaviest  in  summer  and  lighteiit  In 

sinter,  bnt  considerable  daily  variations  occurred,  viz,  calculated  on  a'l  sq.  cm. 

wriace,  Irom  a  few  tenths  of  a  milligram  in  December  to  several  decigrams  in  June 

»>dJnlr,  the  maximum  precipitate  ever  obtained  being  590.4  mg.  (July  23,  1899). 

T*ie  relations  of  the  data  obtained  by  the  author  to  cloudiness,  northern  lights,  sun 

^%  etc.,  are  discussed,  and  also  the  amount  of  photochemical  light  due  to  direct 

wfation  and  to  diffused  light. 

The  two  kinds  of  light  were  found  of  equal  intensity  at  an  altitude  of  the  sun  of 
S*". « result  that  closely  corresponds  to  the  determination.s  of  Bunsen  and  Koscoe.6 


'Sittber.  K.  Akad.  Wis.  [Vienna],  Math.  Naturw.  Kl.,  2.  Abt,  80  (1879). 
».^nn.  Phyg.,  108,  pp.  254,  255. 
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The  author's  results  fail  to  show  any  definite  relation  between  pbotoctiemical  inten- 
sities  and  the  altitude  of  the  sun. — f.  w.  woll. 

On  the  importance  of  land  drainag«  for  the  prevention  of  frost,  A.  G.  Hog- 
bom  (Svenska  MostkuUurfSr.  Tidgkr.,  19  (1903),  A'o.  2,  pp.  112-119). — A  diacuesionoi 
the  subject  with  special  reference  to  conditions  on  moor  soils. 

Well  waters  firom  farm  homesteads,  F.  T.  Shi'tt  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  RpU. 
1904,  pp.  79/-i95).— Analyses  of  6fi  samples  from  different  sources  are  reported  and 
briefly  discussed. 

Ground  water,  M.  Kingelmann  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  8  (1904),  ^^os.  49,  pp. 
799-741,  fig».  6;  SO,  pp.  771-773,  figs.  7).  —A  brief  general  discussion  of  the  conditions 
which  influence  the  percolation  and  level  of  water  in  soils  and  the  formation  of 
springs,  etc. 

The  natural  hardness  of  water,  E.  Bahch  (Chem.  Ztg.,  Z9  (1906),  No.  14,  pp. 
176,  177;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1905,  J,  No.  IS,  pp.  956,  9,57).— The  author  jwintsont 
the  importance  of  making  a  sharp  distinction  between  temporary  and  carbonate  haid- 
neas,  as  well  as  between  permanent  and  gypsum  hardness. 

The  purification  and  sterilization  of  waters  by  means  of  calcium  peroxid 
according  to  the  Freyssinge  and  Boche  method  (Ann.  (Mm.  Arudyt.,  10  (1905), 
No.  4,  pp.  149,  150). — A  brief  description  of  the  method. 

Changres  in  the  bacterial  content  of  water  in  passing  through  a  distribut- 
ing reservoir,  B.  G.  Philbbick  (Abs.  in  fidenee,  n.  ser.,  SI  (1905),  No.  535,  p.  493).— 
Routine  weekly  analyses  covering  a  perio<l  of  10  years  of  the  influent  and  efliuent 
streams  of  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir,  Boston,  are  summarized. 

Presence  and  distribution  of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  in  the  sea,  Kbutneb 
(Wiss.  Meeresanlera.  Abl.  Kiel,  8;  abs.  in  Jour.  Cliem.  Soc.  [Londori],  88  (1906),  No. 
509,  II,  p.  189). — The  author  reports  that  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  Azotobader 
chroococcurn  and  Clostridium  pasleurianum  are  widely  distributed  in  the  ocean,  occur- 
ring on  algse  and  on  plankton  organisms.  They  are  also  found  in  many  fresh  watere. 
..l.  chroococcurn  was  found  to  have  the  power  of  fixing  nitrogen  in  an  8  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  sodium  chlorid. 

SOILS— febthizebs. 

Swamp  soils,  R.  HABCouRT(^nn.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  SO  (1904), 
pp.  60,  61). — Information  regarding  this  class  of  soils  in  Ontario  is  summarized  from 
replies  to  a  circular  of  inquiry  sent  to  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  and 
the  general  chemical  characteristics  of  the  soils  liased  upon  analyses  of  35  samples 
are  briefly  discussed. 

"None  of  the  soils  could  be  said  to  be  'sour'  or  acid,  although  a  few  were  rather 
low  in  lime.  They,  however,  all  contained  a  low  percentage  of  both  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  much  lower  than  the  ordinary  arable  lands,  and  they  were  all 
exceptionally  low  in  'available'  ash  constituents.  Some  good  authorities  state  that 
soils  to  be  jjroduetive  sliould  contain  as  much  as  0.0:1  per  cent  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  in  a  form  available  for  plants.  Only  a  few  of  them  reached  this  mini- 
mum limit,  and  many  of  them  contained  as  small  an  amount  as  0.005  per  cent," 

Abitibi  soils,  R.  Harcourt,  Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  SO  (1904), 
pp.  62,  63). — Analyses  of  7  representative  soils  from  this  district  are  reported. 

Soil  investigations,  F.  T.  Unvrr  ( Canada  Krp.  Farmx  RpU.  1904,  pp.  146-lSI).— 
Analyses  of  soils  from  British  Columbia,  Peace  River  district,  and  Ontario  are  reported 
and  diiscussed. 

The  architecture  of  the  soil  of  France,  O.  Barrg  (V architecture  du  ml  dela 
France.  Paris:  Armaml  Colin,  1903,  pp.  Ill  1-^93,  figs.  189).— This  book  deals  with 
the  materials  of  the  soil,  its  arcliitfcture  or  tectonics  and  sculpture;  and  the  nature 
and  results  of  geographic  evolution,  especially  as  applied  to  Central  Europe.    It 
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revievs  the  geological  history  of  the  r^ion  of  France,  and  describes  in  detail  the 

f^enenl  geological  fonoaations  found  in  that  r^ion. 
Study  of  Belgian  soils  {Bui.  Agr.  [Bruagelt],  21  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  85-lSll).—T\m 

is  an  account  of  conferences  at  which  the  following  features  of  soil  investigation  in 

Belgium  were  discussed:  Pot  experiments  with  plants,  physico^heniical  analysis  of 

aojie,  climatological  observations,  observations  on  natural  flora,  and  organization  of  the 

soil  stadies. 
On  the  composition  of  the  moor  soils  of  JOnkOping  County,  R.  Tolf  {Svemka 

MotthOmfm:  rtd$kr.,  19  (1905),  No.  2,  pp.  146-147). 
An  apple  orchard  survey  of  Wayne  County,  New  Tork.    II,  Geology,  W.  E. 

McCocrr  (Sn  York  Cornell  Sla.  Bui.  gS6,  pp.  S6S-410,  figt.  33). — A  detailed  examin- 
ation wu  made  of  the  geol<^y  of  Wayne  County,  New  York;  its  geological  history  is 
,   given,  and  a  description  of  the  different  soil  types. 

The  control  of  soil  moisture,  F.  T.  Shi'tt  and  W.  S.  Blair  ( Canada  Expt. 

Farm  RfU.  1904,  pp.  157-164,  S39-S61). — The  experiments  here  reported  were  a 
contioaation  of  those  of  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  240)  and  were  designed  to 
aiwertiiD  (I)  the  effect  of  cultivation  and  mulching  on  soil  moisture  and  (2)  the 
relative  amounts  of  water  withdrawn  from  the  soil  by  crops  grown  in  different  ways. 
Id  the  first  series  of  experiments  the  crops  made  poor  growth  and  the  results  were 
aomewhat  inconclusive;  in  the  second  the  results  "  clearly  indicate  that  much  mois- 
ture may  be  rnved  by  sowing  the  crops  in  drills  and  cultivating  between  the  rows 
from  timeto  time  throughout  the  summer  months."  In  a  series  of  experiments  at 
NapiMB  to  determine  the  effect  of  different  cover  crops  on  the  moisture  content  of 
orchard  soil  the  results  indicate  that  trees  may  be  injured  by  exhaustion  of  the  water 
snpply  in  the  soil  by  a  growing  crop  of  grain  such  as  rye. 

The  absorption  of  water  by  clay,  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen  (Xlschr.  Anorgan.  Chem., 
4i(m4),  .\'o.  S,  pp.  SUSe4) .—Stndiea  of  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  at  15°  C. 
nndervaiying  pressures  by  soils  which  had  been  dried  at  100°  C.  are  reported,  show- 
ing tliat  the  process  of  absorption  is  reversible,  it  being  possible  to  repeat  hydration 
and  dehydration  as  often  as  desired.  The  rate  at  which  absorbed  water  was  expelled 
»aa  not  essentially  different  from  the  rate  at  which  water  itself  evaporated  under 
nmilar  conditions. 

The  use  of  coloring  matters  in  soil  investigationB,  B.  8jollb.ma  (Jour.  Landw., 
•y  [1905),  No.  t,  pp.  67S9). — It  is  shown  how  the  fact  that  coloring  matters,  such 
a«  Congo  red,  alizarin,  fuchsin,  methyl  violet,  methyl  blue,  etc.,  form  colored  com- 
pounds with  the  colloidal  substances  of  soils  may  be  utilized  in  the  microscoitic 
examination  of  soils  to  distinguish  between  these  substances  and  the  quartz  and 
■>ther  mineral  constituents  which  are  not  colored. 

The  isolation  of  colloidal  substances  in  soils,  B.  Sjolleha  (Jour.  Landw.,  ,'>S 
{lS05j,  Xo.  1,  pp.  70-76). — A  further  study  of  the  author's  centrifugal  method  (H 
S.  R.,  7,  p.  752)  with  subsequent  chemical  and  microscopic  (with  methyl  violet  col- 
""ition)  examinatio'n  of  the  separated  products  is  reported. 

TSsId  trials  of  the  Swedish  Moor  Culture  Association,  1004,  H.  von  Feilit- 
as  (^tiaka  Mostkulturfdr.  Tidtkr.,  SO  (1905),  No.  3,  pp.  ?54-?^0).— Reports  of 
npeiiments  at  different  moor  plantations  with  regard  to  the  best  mechanical  treat- 

omt  and  system  of  fertilization  of  moor  roils  for  culture  of  small  grains,  legimies, 

'•»,  and  root  crops. 
IniM  questions  relating  to  soil  culture,  A.  Arnstadt  (Fuhliug't  Landw.  Ztg., 

-iiJSW),  .Yo.  6,  pp.  gi5-S19). — A  general  discussion  of  means  of  improving  the 

ffcyacal  condition  of  soils, 
the  action  of  ammoniacal  salts  on  nitrification  of  sodium  nitrite  by  the 

■""ie  ferment,  E.  Boullangbr  and  L.  Massol  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sri.  [Pttrin], 

U"  1 1906),  Xo.  10,  pp.  6S7-989). — Studies  were  made  in  the  Winogradski  and  Omeli- 
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anski  mineral  int'dium  containing  varying  amounts  of  sodium  (arbonate  (0.15  tol 
gra.  per  1,000). 

From  the  results  it  is  concluded  that  the  amount  of  sodium  carbonate  may  be 
reduced  to  0.2  gm.  per  1,000  without  inconvenience,  and  if  it  does  not  exceed  0.25 
gm.  the  transformation  of  nitrite  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  addition  of  ammonium 
sulphate  to  the  medium.  If,  however,  larger  amounts  are  present  the  free  ammonia 
(but  not  the  ammonium  carbonate)  formed  retards  the  action  of  the  nitric  ferment. 

Nitrification,  L.  Grandeau  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  sir.,  9  {1905),  No.  10,  pp.300, 
SOI) . — A  brief  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  this  prot^ss; 

Nitrifying  organisms,  L.  Grandeau  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  9  {1905),  No.  11, 
pp.  3S2,  SSS). — A  brief  account  of  the  discovery  by  Winogradski  of  the  fact  that 
these  organisms  can  develop  normally  in  a  purely  mineral^  medium. 

Nitrification  in  the  soil. — The  nitrous  organism,  L.  Grakdeau  {Jour.  Agr. 
Prat.,  n.  »er.,  9  {1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  369,  .?ro).— This  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  inves- 
tigations of  Winogradski  and  others  on  the  transformation  of  organic  nitrogen  fiirt 
into  ammonia,  then  into  nitrous  acid,  and  finally  into  nitric  acid. 

Nitrogen-fixing  bacteria,  H.  Fischer  (Jour.  JMndv).,  S3  {190S) ,  pp.  61-66;  abt.  in 

Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [Xondon] ,  88  { 1905 ),  No.  609,  II,  p.  189) .  —Of  6  samples  of  soil  from 

differently  manured  plats  only  2  from  plats  which  had  received  lime  were  found  to 

contain  Azotobacter.    The  original  soil  of  the  plats  was  a  heavy  loam  with  only 

.0.146  per  cent  of  lime. 

The  bacterial  flora  of  the  soil,  L.  Grandbad  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  9  {1905), 
No.  9,  pp.  269,  .270). — A  brief  general  statement  regarding  the  specific  rftle  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  soil  organisms. 

Investigations  of  the  bacterial  content  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
moor  soils  at  Flahult,  O.  Fabricius  and  H.  von  Feilitzkn  {Sv^ngka  Mo»»kuUurfdr. 
Tidiih-.,  19  {1905),  No.  3.  pp.  <R#-90).— Chemical  and  bacteriological  examinations  of 
6  types  of  moor  soils  that  were  of  different  origin  or  had  received  different  mechan- 
ical treatment  were  made  at  the  moor  culture  station  at  Flahult,  Sweden. 

The  results  show  that  the  white-moor  soils  in  their  natural  condition  contain  only 
few  bacteria,  on  account  of  the  acid  reaction  of  such  soils.  The  bacterial  flora  is 
only  slightly  change<l  by  mere  drainage,  but  is  greatly  increase<l  by  liming,  admix- 
ture with  sand,  manuring,  and  mechanical  treatment,  since  the  -conditions  for  bac- 
terial growth  then  become  more  favorable,  and  bacteria  are  moreover  added  in  the 
sand  and  manure.  The  total  number  of  bacteria  in  the  soil  is  closely  related  to  the 
soil  temperature,  and  falls  and  rises  with  the  latter.  The  number  of  bacteria  on  a 
well  manured  and  well  cared  for  high-moor  plantation  appears  to  be  about  as  high 
as  on  a  low-moor  soil  under  similar  physical  conditions. — p.  w.  woll. 

Methods  of  bacteriological  investigation  of  soils,  H,  F.  IxiHNis  (  CenM.  Bakl. 
[rif.],  2.  Abt.,  14  {1905),  No.  1,  pp.  1-9;  abg.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1905, 1,  No.  10,p. 768).-- 
In  continuation  of  previous  work,  the  author  studieil  the  behavior  of  soil  Iiacteria 
under  various  conditions  of  medium  and  methods  of  culture.  The  behavior  of  the 
organisms  under  different  soil  conditions  is  also  discussed. 

The  assimilation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  a  peat  mold,  Charlotte 
Tkrnetz  {Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  Gesell.,  23  {1904),  PP-  267-S74;  ahs.  in  Centbl.  Agr.  Oiem., 
34  {1905),  No.  S,  pp.  SOo,  306). 

Mutual  action  of  plant  food  compotinds  in  the  soil  on  their  assimilation 
by  plants,  P.  Kosisovich  {Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron.  {Ruts.  Jour.  Expl.  Landw.),  •' 
{1904),  No.  5,  pp.  581-508).— The  hypothesis  of  Prianishnikov  and  Shulov  (E.  8.  R, 
14,  p.  851 )  attribut(>H  the  greater  availability  of  phosphoric  acid  in  crude  phosphates 
in  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts  than  in  presence  of  nitrates  to  the  fact  that  the 
ammonium  Maltit  are  physiologically  acid,  and  thus  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  insol- 
uble phosphates. 

To  further  study  this  hypothesis  the  author  made  a  series  of  experiments  with 
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barley  grown  in  sterilized  sand,  with  various  combinations  of  soluble  and  insoluble 
phosphates  and  with  nitrc^n  in  form  of  sodium  nitrate,  an'imonium  nitrate,  and 
unmoniom  sulphate.  Ingenious  apparatus  used  to  secure  and  maintain  perfect 
sterilization,  and  thus  to  prevent  nitrification,  which  the  author  considers  the  inde- 
terminate factor  in  the  investigations  of  Prianishnikov  and  Shulov,  is  described  in 
detail. 

The  barley  was  sown  July  25  and  normally  developed  plants  were  harvested  Sep- 
tember 10.  The  author  concludes  from  the  results  obtained  that  under  the  sterile 
conditions  maintained  the  plant  utilized  e(]ually  well  the  nitrogen  from  nitrates  and 
from  ammonium  salts.  The  form  of  combination  of  nitrogen,  however,  exerted  a 
dedded  indirect  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  the  assimilation  of  plant 
food  by  modifying  the  culture  medium. 

Plants  receiving  only  nitrogen  in  form  of  nitrates  took  up  relatively  more  acids 
than  bases,  thus  causing  an  alkalinity  of  the  nutritive  medium,  which  may  have 
exert«d  an  injurious  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  influenced  the  ability 
of  its  roots  to  dissolve  the  needed  plant  food.  When  only  nitrogen  in  form  of  ammo- 
nium salts  was  present,  the  plant  took  up  relatively  more  of  the  bases  than  of  the 
acids,  and  thus  brought  about  an  acid  condition  of  the  medium  which  was  likewise 
iniarions  to  plant  growth,  unless  sufficient  neutralizing  material  was  present  in  the 
soil.  This  acid  condition,  however,  facilitates  the  solution  of  other  plant  food  con- 
stitnents,  such  as  the  phosphoric  acid  in  insoluble  phosphates. 

When  nitrogen  in  form  of  both  ammonium  salts  and  nitrates  was  present,  the 
plant  utilized  nitrogen  equally  from  both  sources  without  sensibly  affecting  the  reac- 
tion of  the  medium.  The  conditions  were  in  this  case,  therefore,  most  favorable  for 
normal  development. — p.  fisemax. 

On  different  de^eea  of  availability  of  plant  nutrienta,  O.  Loew  and  K.  Aso 
(Bui.  (M.  Agr.,  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ.,  6  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  SS5-346).— The  authors  dis- 
cnsB  the  varying  chemical  availability  of  lime  and  magnesia  and  of  phosphoric  acid 
nnder  different  conditions,  stating  that  Loew's  hypothesis  as  to  the  most  favorable 
ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia  is  predicated  upon  an  equal  state  of  availability  of  the  two 
bases. 

"This  ratio  changes,  however,  with  the  difference  in  availability,  since  of  the 
more  available  form  also  more  of  the  base  will  enter  into  the  plant  and  thus  the  ratio 
offered  to  the  roots  and  that  which  enters  into  the  plant  Ixxly  will  differ.  Magnesia 
in  the  form  of  burnt  magnesia  is  more  available  than  in  the  form  of  pulverized  mag- 
neeite  and  in  the  form  of  magnesium  sulphate  still  more  available.  The  amounts  in 
which  the  easily  available  forms  of  lime  or  magnesia  can  produce  the  same  result  as 
100  parts  of  the  natural  carbonates  in  the  finest  ]>owder  it  is  proposed  to  call  the 
igTonomiral  equivalent.  This  [factor]  changes  with  the  nature  of  the  soils,  and  the 
partial  transformation  of  the  applied  compounds  into  other  forms  in  the  soil. 

"The  action  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  physiological  respect  has  to  l)e  distinguished 
from  the  actions  these  bases  exert  on  the  soil. 

"The  [reason]  why  lime  in  the  form  of  gypsum  acts  differently  from  lime  in  the 
form  of  carbonate  or  slaked  lime  is  the  low  degree  of  availability,  «ince  dilute  acids 
do  not  increase  the  solubility.  Even  heavy  doses  of  gypsum  in  the  soil  do  not  aug- 
tnent  es^ntially  the  lime  content  of  the  leaves,  and  an  excess  of  gypsum  is  not  so 
injorious  as  an  excess  of  carbonate. 

"The  decrease  in  harvest  by  liming  certain  soils  is  not  always  due  to  a  diminution 
"f  the  availability  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  may  in  many  cases  l)e  due  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  very  unfavorable  ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia.  The  magnesia  content  of  soils 
lueilwaysto  be  taken  in  account  when  [lime  and  phosphatic  manures  are  applie<l]." 

The  determination  of  the  productiveness  and  plant  food  requirements  of 
•oil*,  J.  Kij.vio  {Landw.  Ven.  Slat.,  61  (190.5),  Xo.  ■'>-<},  pp.  371-.S96).—h.  discussion 
of  this  subject  based  upon  a  critical  review  of  literature  relating  to  it,  the  subject 
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being  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  properties  and  chemical  properties, 
including  various  methodn  of  physical  and  ohemiciil  examination  and  fertilixer 
experiments. 

Composts  and  composting,  B.  \V.  KiuioHK  kt  al.  (Bui.  X.  C.  Dept.  Agr.,^(]906), 
No.  S,  pp.  58-60). — Formulas  and  general  direi-tions  for  preparing  compoets,  especi- 
ally those  containing  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal,  are  given. 

Fertilizers  and  amendments,  F.  T.  Shutt  ( Canada  Expt.  Farm*  RpU.  1904,  pp. 
151-157). — Analyses  of  wood  ashes  (leached  and  unleached),  muck  ashes,  ashes  from 
(arbid  works  and  from  an  incinerator,  calcareous  deposits  from  British  Columbia, 
and  whalelwne  are  reiwrted  and  discussed. 

Analyses  of  cotton-seed  meals  (South.  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  105,  pp.  6). — ^Tables 
are  given  of  analyses  of  84  samples  of  meal  collected  as  far  as  possible  from  all  milla 
in  the  State.  "  The  average  ammonia  yielded  by  the  84  meals  analyzed  was  found  to 
be  7.52  per  cent.  Eleven  were  found  to  yield  8  per  cent  or  over  of  ammonia.  Thirty- 
one  were  found  to  yield  7i  to  8  per  cent  of  ammonia.  Thirty-five  were  found  to 
yield  7  to  7J  per  cent  of  ammonia.  Five  were  found  to  yield  6J  to  7  per  cent  of 
ammonia.    Two  were  found  to  yield  6  to  6J  per  cent  of  ammonia." 

Analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers  (South  Carolma  Sta.  Bul».  97,  98,  99, 100, 101, 
lOii,  104,  106,  107,  108,  pp.  S  each). — Tabulated  analyses  and  valuations  of  fertilizere. 

The  utilization  of  ammonia  nitrogen,  A.  iik-HXPER  (Fi'Miny't  Landw.  Xtg.,  64 
(1905),  So.  4,  pp-  li2-14o). — Investigations  by  Sessons  on  the  effect  of  lime,  tem- 
perature, and  moisture  on  the  loss  of  ammonia  from  soils  are  briefly  reviewed,  show- 
ing in  brief  that  there  may  be  considerable  losses  of  nitrogen  when  ammonium  salts 
are  applie<1  to  light  sandy  soils  rich  in  lime,  particularly  if  the  material  is  not 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  and  the  conditions  made  as  favorable  as  possi- 
ble for  nitrification. 

The  use  of  peat  for  the  transformation  of  calcium  cyanamid  into  ammo- 
niacal  compounds,  R.  Pekotti  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lhicei,  Rend.  CI.  Sci.  Pis.,  Matt 
Nat.,  5.  rer.,  14  (1905),  I,  No.  S,  pp.  174-177;  abg.  in  Jour.  Chetn.  Soc.  [London],  88 
(1905),  No.  510,  IT,  p.  ^8). — The  injury  due  to  the  direct  application  of  calcinm 
cyanamid  to  growing -crops  is  state<i  to  be  due  to  hydrolysis  of  the  cyanamid, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  ammonium  compounds.  This  hydrolysis  can  be 
brought  about  before  application  to  the  soil  by  mixing  the  cyanamid  with  peat  and 
water.  It  is  suggested  that  the  hydrolyzed  material  may  be  used  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  cyanamid  and  the  process  thus  repeated  until  a  mix- 
ture very  rich  in  nitrogen  is  obtained. 

Nitrate  of  soda  as  a  means  of  protection  against  &ost  (Deut.  Landw.  Prate, 
.is  (1905),  No.  SI,  p.  S69,  fig.  1). — A  case  of  frost  resistance  due  to  vigorous  growth 
of  flowers,  vegetables,  etc.,  rt«ulting  from  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  reported. 

Value  of  potash  to  farm  crops,  J.  J.  Willis  ([Rothanuled'],  1905,  pp.  14,  pi.  /).— 
A  discussion  of  this  subject  based  upon  Rothamsted  experiments. 

Is  the  availability  of  phosphoric  acid  in  bone  dust  modified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  gypsumP  T.  Katayama  {Bul.  Col.  Agr.,  Tokyo  Imp.  I'nir.,  6  (1905),  No.  4, 
pp.  S.'i.'i-Si'iH). — A  series  ot  pot  experiments  with  rice  grown  in  sand  to  test  the  rela- 
tive effect  of  calcium  carbonate  and  calcium  sulphate  on  the  availability  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  of  bone  meal  is  reported. 

The  results  show  that  the  availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid  was  not  depressed 
by  gypsum,  but  was  reduced  to  a  marked  extent  by  applications  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate. It  should  he  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  connection  with  this  latter  fact  that 
the  artificial  soil  experimented  with  contained  no  humus.  Very  different  results 
were  obtained  by  Suzuki  with  a  soil  containing  11  per  cent  of  humus,  as  noted 
above.  Varying  amounts  of  magnesium  carbonate  were  used  in  connection  with 
the  calcium  compounds.  The  results  show  that  the  larger  amoimts  of  magnesia  did 
not  act  favorably. 
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The  relation  of  plant  phyeiology  to  the  development  of  agriculttire,  A.  F. 

AVoons  (C.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1904,  pp.  lJS-133) .—The  author  discusses  the 
relation  of  plant  physiology  to  the  development  of  agriculture,  paying  particular 
attention  to  its  r61e  in  plant  breeding,  the  physiological  action  of  plants  in  securing 
their  nutrition,  nature  and  causes  of  plant  diseases,  etc. 

Kegrardinsr  the  cause  of  sap  pressure  and  flow  in  the  maple,  K.  M.  Wiboanh 
(Ab*.  in  Stience,  n.  ser.,  SI  {1905),  Ao.  SSo,  p.  504). — It  is  claimed  that  various  inves- 
tafStoTs  have  shown  that  the  seat  of  pressure  in  the  maple  during  the  sugar  season  is 
in  the  aerial  parts  of  the  tree,  principally  in  the  trunk,  and  pressure  is  induce<l  by 
temperatore  acting  as  a  stimulus.  When  the  temperature  passes  2-4"  C.  pressure 
results,  but  a  freezing  of  the  tissue  is  by  no  means  necessary. 

The  author  reviews  the  various  theories  regarding  sap  pressure,  and  concludes  that 
the  only  adequate  explanation  is  that  pressure  is  due  to  the  function  of  living  cells. 
The  pith  rays  seem  to  be  the  only  ones  in  proper  position  in  the  wood  to  allow  the 
production  of  pressure.  In  this  case  pressure  would  he  due  to  the  unequal  permea- 
bility, in  opposite  directions,  of  the  membrane  at  the  ends  of  the  cells.  This  would 
quite  likely  be  caused  by  the  penetration  of  the  morning  temperature.  Water  would 
tend  to  pass  from  the  inner  layers  to  the  outer,  and  the  sugar  carried  in  solution 
would  be  excreted  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  production  of  pressure. 

Further  atudies  on  the  starch  grain,  H.  Kragmer  {Abu.  in  Science,  n.  »er.,  >1 
(1905),  A'o.  5S5,  p.  504). — The  author  calls  attention  to'the  alteration  of  the  com- 
pound starch  grains  in  seeds  of  Theobroma  cacao  on  the  application  of  heat.  Heat 
was  found  to  transform  the  starch  of  tacao  into  masses  resembling  the  natural  starch 
grains  of  com,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  potato  in  size  and  shape,  and  in  some  cases 
even  showing  the  concentric  or  excentric  lamellated  structures  characteristic  of  those 
graios. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  the  polariscopic  examination  of  starch  grains  of  different 
origin,  in  which  it  was  found  that  in  using  a  red  and  green  selenite  plate  the  yellow 
and  blue  areas  of  the  starch  grain  did  not  occupy  the  same  relative  position  in  all  of 
the  grains.  Different  explanations  are  offered  for  this  phenomenon,  it  being  attrib- 
uted to  differences  in  shape  and  structure  of  the  individual  grains,  difference  in  com- 
position of  the  different  parts  of  the  same  grain,  or  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds 
of  reserve  starch  grains.     This  last  hypothesis  is  believed  to  be  the  most  plausible. 

Further  observations  on  the  nature  of  color  in  plants,  H.  Kraemer  {Abi.  in 
Science,  n.  ter.,  SI  (1905),  No.  5S5,  pp.  499,  .500).— A  preliminary  account  of  the 
author's  studies  on  the  nature  of  color  in  plants  ha."!  been  given  (K.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  ,540). 
In  the  present  paper  the  author  summarizes  his  observations,  claiming  that  plant 
color  substances  may  be  divided  into  2  classes:  Organized  color  principles,  which  are 
characterized  by  being  an  organic  part  of  the  plastid  body  and  insoluble  in  water  or 
dilute  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  xylol  and  similar  solvents;  an<l  unorganized  color  prin- 
riples,  which  are  not  a  fundamental  or  organic  part  of  the  plastid,  but  occur  in  the 
vacuoles  in  the  cells  of  the  higher  plants  and  in  the  vacuolules  of  the  plastids  of  the 
brown  and  red  seaweeds.  Unorganized  color  principles  are  soluble  in  water  and 
dilnte  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  xylol  and  similar  solvents. 

In  the  photosynthetic  processes  of  the  plants  the  unorganized  color  substancef  may 
te  produced,  as  in  the  early  spring  foliage,  autumn  foliage,  foliage  of  alpine  plantc, 
brown  and  red  marine  algsp,  and  the  foliage  of  certain  varieties  of  roses,  beech,  nas- 
tBrtinm,  etc. 

The  unorganized  color  substances  are  distributed  ususally  at  the  terminus  of  the 
bfMich,  as  in  the  foliage  and  flowers,  or  in  the  roots;  but  sometimes  they  occur  in 
both  to]*  and  roots.  The  wide  distribution  of  so-called  flower  color  substances  in 
other  parte  of  the  plant  points  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  products  of  plastid 
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activity,  and  are  not  to  be  considered  when  found  in  the  flower  a-s  designed  primarily 
for  the  attraction  of  insects. 

The  occurrence  of  chromoplasta  in  a  reserve  organ  and  of  reserve  starch  in  tiie 
petals  of  certain  plants  suggests  that  these  organs  have  a  function  of  storing  nutrient 
material. 

Mutants  and  hybrids  of  the  CBnotheras,  D.  T.  MacDougal  bt  al.  {Canugit 
Insl.  Wathington  Pitb.  ^4,  pp-  o7,  pis.  33,  figs.  S,  dffms.  It). — The  authors  give  the 
results  of  investigations  carried  on  to  determine  the  ancestral  habitat  of  (Enothna 
hmarckiana,  the  relationship  of  this  species  to  various  others  and  to  certain  hybrid?, 
the  dominance  of  parental  characters  in  hybrids,  and  the  estimation  of  the  fincta- 
ating  variability  of  some  of  the  characters  of  different  species. 

The  cultures  of  the  evening  primroses  made  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
show  that  two  or  more  elementary  species  are  grouped  together  under  some  of  the 
specific  names  as  ordinarily  accepted.  The  failure  to  recognize  these  elements  has 
resulted  in  the  prevalent  opinions  as  to  the  wide  range  of  variability  exhibited  by 
these  planti<. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  investigation  of  native  Sf)ecies  for  possible  mutating  forma 
the  first  task  to  be  completed  is  the  resolution  of  the  forms  selected  into  their  ele- 
mentary constituents,  and  mutations  may  be  taken  as  properly  authenticated  only 
when  appearing  in  guarded  pedigree  cultures  from  seeds  prmiuced  by  a  known  indi- 
vidual, which  should  always  be  preserved  for  comparison.  A  study  of  various  known 
mutants  seems  to  indicate  that  mutation  is  induced  or  at  least  increased  by  favorable 
and  not  by  adverse  conditions. 

The  wild  legumes  of  Maryland  and  their  utilization,  J.  B.  S.  Norton  and 
E.  P.  Wau.8  (Maryland  ,S/a.  Bui.  100,  pp.  97-134,  figs.  17).— In  this  bnllelin  the 
authors  furnish  a  list  of  the  leguminous  plants  known  to  occur  in  the  wild  state  in 
Maryland,  showing  the  localities,  kinds  of  soil,  and  surroundings  where  they  grow 
best,  and  inilicating  the  possible  ways  in  which  they  may  be  utilized. 

Su^estions  are  offered  as  to  the  possible  improvement  of  some  of  the  more  prom- 
ising specie.s,  exi>eriments  along  this  line  being  in  progress  at  the  station.  After 
briefly  describing  the  value  of  leguminous  plants  in  restoring  soil  fertility,  the  authore 
take  up  the  enumeration  and  distribution  of  species  throughout  the  State. 

Inoculation  for  the  growth  of  legrumes,  F.  T.  Shi'tt  ( Canada  Kipt.  Farms  Rptt. 
1904,  pp.  1>>4-16G). — The  author  gives  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  work  that  has  been 
carried  on  at  the  Canada  experimental  farms  relating  to  inoculation  for  the  growth 
of  legumes. 

Exi)eriments  have  been  tarried  on  with  cultures  prepared  in  (iermany  as  well  as 
those  obtained  from  this  Department,  and  the  author  states  that  as  a  result  of 
his  oljservations  the  necessity  for  inoculation  is  not  as  great  aa  was  once  thought  to 
be  the  case.  In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  at  least,  the  failures  to  obtain  a  goo<l  catch 
of  clover  have  teen  due  to  a  deficiency  of  moisture,  unsuitable  mechanical  condition 
of  the  soil,  or  insufficient  drain{^;e  rather  than  to  a  lack  of  nitrogen-assimilating 
organisms. 

A  similar  condition  was  found  to  prevail  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  author  con- 
cludes that  the  severity  of  the  winter,  lack  of  moLsture,  uncongenial  conditions  of 
soil,  or  poor  seed  will  be  found  to  militate  more  against  successful  clover  growing 
than  any  supposed  lack  of  tubercle  bacteria. 

The  proliferation  of  tobacco'  flowers,  F.  \V.  T.  Hr.siiER  (Ann.  Jard.  Hot.  Buiten- 
zorg,  2.  »er.,  4(19o4),pl.  1,  pp.  ■'>7-6(i,  pis.  -J). — Descriptions  are  given  of  a  curious  prolif- 
eration of  tobacco  flowers  in  which  the  character  as  a  flower  in  some  cases  has  totally 
disappcareil. 

Principles  of  classification  of  bacteria,  F.  D.  Chk.ster  (Ahs.  in  Sclenre,  n.  ler., 
31  (190.')),  So.  .'iSo,  pp.  485,  4S'>). — The  author  claims  that  as  far  as  possible  morpho- 
logical characters  should  be  the  primary  basis  for  the  classification  of  bacteria,  and  for 
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iseneric  claasification  the  system  of  Migula,  based  upon  the  character  of  tlie  flagella, 
is  recommended.  The  division  of  getnera  into  gronps  is  based  on  leading  characters, 
sneh  8S  spore  formation,  relation  to  oxygen,  liquefaction  of  gelatin,  fermentation  of 
lactose,  dextrose,  and 'saccharose,  redaction  of  nitrateti,  and  chromogencsis. 

The  effect  of  freezing  on  bacteria,  E.  F.  >Smith  and  I).  B.  Swinoi.e  (Abe.  in 
Srimre,  u.  ter.,  21  (1905),  -Vo.  535,  pp.  4S1-4S3). — The  results  of  experiments  made 
in  freezing  a  number  of  different  species  of  bacteria  and  other  plant  and  animal 
pathogenic  forma  are  given.  Some  of  the  freezings  were  made  in  liquid  air  with 
u.«aaUy  one-half  hour  expoi^ure,  while  the  others  were  made  in  salt  and  ice  with  an 
expoEure  of  2  hoars.  Aft^r  freezing,  thawings  were  made  in  tap  water,  and  inocula- 
tions made  from  the  cultures.  These  were  sown  on  plates  and  the  colonies  counted 
after  development. 

Theanthoni  found  that  the  effect  of  very  low  temperatures  in  destroying  bacteria 
ha.t  been  greatly  overestimated.  The  results  were  as  destructive  with  salt  and 
pijundeil  ire  as  with  liquid  air.  The  critical  period  of  bacteria  seems  to  l>e  a>)out 
0°  ('.,  and  if  an  organisni  can  pass  this  point  in  safety  it  is  believed  that  it  would  not 
be  injured  by  any  amount  of  cold  that  could  be  applied.  In  every  culture  some 
individuals  were  found  that  Were  unlianiied  when  subjected  to  the  temperature  of 
Ii<]nid  air  (  -190°  C. ),  although  the  number  was  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole.  Repeate<l  freezings  and  thawings  gra<lually  nnluced  the  number  of  organisms 
present,  although  10  freezings  and  thawings  in  the  course  of  8  hours  did  not  kill  all' 
the  individuals  of  the  cabbage  black  rot  organism  (Putndomonax  campeniris). 

So  far  as  any  general  inference  can  l)e  drawn  from  the  exjHjriments,  the  authors 
conclude  that  l>acteria  l)ehave  very  much  like  the  higher  plants  and  animals  in 
respect  to  injury  by  freezing. 

The  metaboUam  of  chromogenic  bacteria,  M.  X.  Sullivan  (.ib».  in  Science,  n. 
«"•.,  »i  (1905),  Xo.  SS5,  pp.  4S9,4SO). — Synthetic  culture  media  are  said  to  be  the  best 
for  the  biochemical  study  of  bacteria. 

•'^nme  iMcteria  show  little  power  to  grow  upon  synthetic  media,  but  it  is  believed 
probable  that  the  power  to  grow  on  such  media  can  be  develo|>ed  and  that  the 
ine<iium  may  be  accomriiodatetl  to  the  organism  or  the  organism  to  the  metlium. 
Many  bacteria  grow  readily  on  synthetic  culture  me<Iia  with  or  without  pigment 
formation.  Whether  producing  pignient  or  not  these  chromogenic  bacteria  give  the 
wme  metabolic  products,  aa  far  as  they  have  been  analyzed. 

The  metabolic  products  so  far  inve8tigate<l  are  various  acids,  ammonia,  alcohol, 
Wnzol  derivatives,  and  albuminous  bodies.  The  metabolic  products  of  a  number  of 
iprries  are  listed. 

A  review  of  the  Bacillus  subtilis  group  of  bacteria,  F.  D.  Chestek  ( Ventbl. 
Bah.  [He  ],  2.  Alt.,  Vi  (1904),  No.  S4,  pp  7S7-76S).—T\\e  author  gives  a  review  of 
Mndies  on  the  liacillut  miMlit  group  of  bacteria,  which  is  limiteil  to  those  si)ecies  of 
harillus  which  produce  spores,  liquefy  gelatin,  and  grow  under  aerobic  conditions. 
The  morphology  of  the  bacteria  is  descrilxHl,  notes  being  given  on  the  measurement, 
f»n  formation,  germination,  vegetative  stage,  etc.,  after  which  the  cultural  features, 
rfaemical  functions,  and  classification  of  a  number  of  species  are  discussed  at  length. 

FIELD  CB0P8. 

Reld  experiments  with  farm  crops,  W.  Saunders,  J.  H.  Grimdalk,  W.  T. 
ll»rocK,  F.  T.  SnuTT,  J.  Fletcher,  C.  E.  Sai-nders,  R.  Robertson,  S.  A.  Bedford, 
A  M.%ckay,  and  T.  A.  Sharps  ( Canada  Expt.  Farmn  Rjtin.  1904,  pp.  19-.'i7,  7fl-10.i, 
la-lSt,  1S5,  lie,  183-191,  S55,  go6,  -259-281,  Sin-S;i9,  S71--lt<9,  411-4-1-''',  45.i-4ti(!, 
■*j«.  7).— The  results  of  experimental  work  with  field  crops  at  the  Canada  exjKri- 
""•wal  farms  in  lfl04  are  reported.  The  work  was  carric<l  on  in  continuation  of 
nperiments  generally  in  progress  for  a  series  of  years  ( E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  246). 
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Wheal. — At  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa  a  plat  on  which  clover  wu 
plowed  under  in  1901  gave  an  increase  in  1903  of  1  bu.  20  IIm.  of  grain  and  360  lU 
of  Htraw  per  acre  as  apparently  due  to  the  treatment.  The  following  reoulu  were 
obtained  by  the  chemist  in  studying  the  effect  of  runt  on  the  straw  and  grain  of 
wheat: 

A  nalyrix  of  rtuted  and  ruuit-free  trhent. 


WeiRht     „„,. 

of  100      »™»- 

kemelK.     ""*• 


Granu.     Per  <i. 


Crude 

Crude 
fat. 

Carbo- 

pro- 

hv- 

Fiber. 

Alh. 

tein. 

drales. 

Prrrt. 

Percl. 

Perrt. 

Prrci. 

Perrl. 

2.44 

1.65 

39.00 

89.96 

5,(14 

7.«9 

1.97 

38.44 

3S.78 

■.» 

10.80 

2..M 

70.  .W 

2.29 

^M 

1.S.69 

2.35 

6X.03 

3.08 

i!) 

Straw  from  ni8t-free  wheat 7.92  i 

straw  from  rusicd  wheat 7. 92 

(irain  from  ru»t-free  wheat 3.05M  12.2fi 

Grain  from  rusted  wheat 1.4944  10.66 

The  following  croHsbred  varieties  produced  at  this  farm  are  describetl  for  the  first 
time:  Karly  Riga,  Downey  Riga,  Riga,  Bishop,  and  Red  Preston. 

At  the  Manitoba  Experimental  Farm  at  Brandon,  seed  from  the  lai>;e8t  head* 
selected  from  standing  grain  yielded  54  U)s.  mor^per  acre  than  unselected  seed. 
Rusty  wheat  was  cut  at  intervals  of  one  week  and  the  best  results  were  obtained  by 
cutting  in  the  dough  or  late  milk  stage.  In  a  series  of  experiments  with  barnyard 
manure,  green  manure,  and  fallow,  the  largest  average  yields  of  grain  were  obtained 
from'  the  fallow  plats.  The  fresh-manure  plats  gave  larger  returns  than  those 
treated  with  rotted  manure,  and  peas  were  more  effective  as  a  green  manure  than 
clover.  Plowing  either  2  in.  or  3J  in.  deep  made  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
results. 

Of  different  spring  varieties  grown  in  a  field  test  on  the  experimental  farm  for  the 
Northwest  Territories  at  Indian  Head,  Huron,  a  variety  obtained  by  crossing  White 
Fife  and  Ladoga,  was  earliest  in  maturing,  requiring  1 18  days  to  complete  its  growth. 
This  variety  also  led  in  productiveness,  with  a  yield  of  42  bu.  47  lbs.  per  acre.  A 
comparison  of  4  early  and  2  late  varieties  showed  that  Preston,  Stanley,  and  Huron 
mature  in  practically  the  same  number  of  days.  For  4  years  fallow  produced  an 
average  of  11  bu.  46  lbs.  per  acre  more  than  stubble  land.  A  test  with  commercial 
fertilizers  for  spring  wheat  at  this  farm  resulted  in  favor  of  an  application  consisting 
ot  200  lbs.  of  superphosphate  No.  1,  100  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  100  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  iter  acre,  half  of  the  nitrate  being  applied  as  a  top  dressing  when  the 
grain  was  2  in.  high. 

iS/irlt  and  emtner. — Ten  varieties  of  spelt  and  emmer  were  under  test  at  Ottawa. 
The  Itest  yield  of  grain  per  acre,  3,060  lbs.,  was  obtained  from  single  emmer  ( Trili- 
nim  inouoroccun)).  This  grain  was  only  slightly  rusted,  while  the  other  varieties 
were  more  or  less  seriously  injured.  At  the  experimental  fann  for  the  maritime 
provinces  at  Nappan,  spelt  gave  larger  yields  than  emmer,  but  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  crop  was  attacked  by  rust.  These  crops  are  rejxtrted  as  giving  satisfactory  yields 
in  dry  regions  and  producing  a  comparatively  bright  and  clean  straw. 

0(tis. — Regarding  the  influence  of  previous  crops  on  the  yield  of  grain  and  straw 
of  Banner  oats  at  Ottawa,  it  was  found  that  the  largest  yield,  89  bu.  of  grain  and 
5,480  lbs.  of  straw  per  acre,  waH  obtained  where  sand  vetch  was  plowed  under  twice 
the  preceding  season.  Of  the  new  varieties  added  this  year,  which  are  briefly 
described,  Carton  Abundance  ranged  fourth  in  yield,  and  Daubeney  and  (>old  Rain, 
a  yellow  sort,  ripened  early. 

At  Brandon  an  ll-aore  field  of  Banner  oats  yielded  73  bu.  27  lbs.  per  acre,  and  a 
5-acre  field  of  American  Beauty,  81  bu.  2  lbs.,  the  weight  per  bushel  being  37  and  38 
lbs.,  respectively.  In  the  average  results  for  4  years  with  oats  grown  in  field  lots  at 
Indian  Head,  Banner  led  with  a  yield  of  102  bu.  6  lbs.  per  acre,  being  followed  by 
Abundance  with  96  bu.  32  lbs. 
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Barletf. — In  1901  Escourgeon,  Black  Japan,  Eclipse,  and  Bere  were  added  to  the 
list  of  6-rowed  varieties  at  Ottawa.  Of  30  varieties  nnder  test  13  are  crosBbred  sorts- 
produced  at  the  experimental  farms.  In  eariiness  the  6-rowed  varieties  have  not 
differed  much,  bat  Mensury,  Common,  Odessa,  and  Stella  were  several  days^  earlier 
than  most  of  the  varieties  in  the  list.  Champion  appeared  to  be  the  best  variety  of 
the  beardless  6-rowed  type.  Zero  winter  barley,  a  6-rowed  variety  under  experiment 
one  season,  partly  winterkilled,  but  yielded  at  the  rate  of  41  bu.  32  lbs.  per  acre. 

Of  27  varieties  of  2-rowed  barley  under  test,  10  are  crossbred  sorts  originated  at  the 
farms.  The  earliest  varieties  in  this  list  were  Beaver,  Jarvis,  and  Gordon.  Yale,  a 
6-rowed  sort  obtained  by  crossing  Duckbill  and  Kennie  Improved,  gave  good  results 
at  Brandon,  and  haa  also  given  excellent  returns  at  nearly  all  the  experimental 
farms.  Beardless  varieties  at  this  farm  have  been  comparatively  low  in  yield  and 
weight  per  bushel.  The  6-rowed  varieties  had  the  strongest  straw  and  withstood 
lodging  on  summer  fallow  land,  while  the  straw  of  2-rowed  Chevalier  varieties  has 
Dsoally  been  too  weak  on  such  land.  Among  9  varieties  grown  in  field  lots  for  4 
years  at  Indian  Head,  Claude  ranked  first  in  yield  per  acre  with  63  bu.  4  lbs.  and 
Royal  second  with  60  bu.  23  lbs.  For  4  years  fallow  at  this  farm  has  produced  an 
average  of  21  bu.  6  lbs.  more  per  acre  than  stubble  land. 

Rye. — At  Ottawa  4  varieties  of  winter  rye  ranged  in  yields  from  40  bu.  to  70  bu. 
40  Ibe.  per  acre,  the  latest  variety  being  Giant.  All  varieties  remained  free  from 
rust  At  Indian  Head  spring  rye  sown  May  16  required  91  days  to  mature.  The 
yield  of  grain  was  18  bu.  and  that  of  straw  1,880  lbs.  per  acre. 

Com. — The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  silage  in  the  silo  at  Ottawa  this  season  was 
$1.63,  and  tlie  cost  of  producing  an  acre  ready  to  feed  from  the  silo  was  $21.25.  Com 
fornlage  grown  in  drills  yielded  1,074  lbs.  per  acre  more  than  com  in  hills.  As  in 
previous  years,  rows  21  and  24  in.  apart  for  the  closest  planting  gave  the  best  results 
at  Ottawa,  Nappan,  Brandon,  and  Indian  Head. 

i*««.— At  Ottawa,  Chancellor  appeared  to  be  the  earliest  variety,  ripening  several 
days  before  Golden  Vine.  Of  the  34  varieties  tested  17  were  crossbred  sorts  pro- 
duced at  the  experimental  farms.  Laxton  Charmer,  with  a  yield  of  58  bu.  40  lbs.  per 
acre,  was  the  leading  variety  of  a  number  of  garden  peas  grown  in  field  lots  at  Indian 
Head. 

Polatoei. — At  Ottawa  the  average  yields  for  5  years  of  the  12  leading  varieties 
ranged  from  432  bu.  58  lbs.  to  496  bu.  19  lbs.  per  acre.  The  4  best  varieties  of  the 
12,  mentioned  in  decreasing  order  of  yield,  were  Professor  Maercker,  Late  Puritan, 
Bomaby  Mammoth,  and  Money  Maker.  The  yields  of  14  varieties  tested  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  list  in  1904  ranged  from  308  to  545  bu.  36  lbs.  per  acre.  The  3 
leading  varieties  in  this  collection— Ashleaf  Kidney  Heber  Bawlings,  Dalmeny 
Beauty,  and  White  Albino — yielded  each  over  600  bu. 

Spraying  this  season  was  of  much  greater  benefit  to  the  late  than  to  the  early  varie- 
ties. Where  Bug  Death  and  Bordeaux  mixture  were  applied  together  an  increase  in 
crop  value  of  $21.86  per  acre  was  secured,  as  compared  with  $17.68  in  the  test  where 
Baria  green  was  used  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  At  Nappan  the  crop  treated 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green  gave  the  largest  yield  per  acre,  but  Bug 
Deatb  alone  was  quite  as  effective  in  killing  the  bugs  as  either  Paris  green  or 
poisoned  Bordeaux  mixture.  At  the  British  Columbia  Experimental  Farm  at 
Agaanz  whole,  smooth,  even-sized  seed  potatoes,  averaging  from  2}  to  3}  oz.  each, 
gave  better  results  than  large  seed  with  not  less  than  3  eyes  each  and  weighing  on  an 
average  1  oz.,  and  seed  cut  to  2  eyes  each  and  averaging  about  }  oz.  in  weight 

Flax.— At  Ottawa,  Yellow  Seed  and  Novarossick,  the  most  productive  varieties  for 
tfaeseaeon,  yielded  20  bu.  and  19  bu.  10  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively.  These  varieties 
*eie  medium  early,  while  Russian  and  Common  were  earliest  in  maturing,  requiring 
only  75  and  76  days,  respectively,  to  ripen.    At  Brandon,  La  Plata  with  23  bu.  32 
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lbs.  and  Novarossick  with  22  bu.  8  lbs.  per  acre  were  the  leading  varieties.  By  sow- 
ing  flax  on  new  breaking  at  this  farm  a  yield  of  8  bu.  12  lbs.  per  acre  was  obtained, 
but  the  following  wheat  crop  was  reduced  by  8}  bu.  per  acre  as  compared  with  new 
land  not  sown  with  flax. 

On  old  land  wheat  after  flax  gave  a  yield  of  43  bu.  40  lbs.  per  acre  as  conipariKl 
with  37  bu.  where  it  was  grown  after  wheat,  and  still  smaller  yields  where  it  fol- 
lowed oats,  Iwrley,  millet,  or  summer  fallow.  The  following  yields  are  recordol 
for  the  different  crops  grown  after  flax :  Wheat  43  bu.  40  Ibe.,  oats  68  bu.  8  U».,  liar- 
ley  52  bu.  44  llw.,  and  peas  53  bu.  20  lbs.  per  acre. 

At  Indian  (lead  sowing  40  IIm.  of  seed  gave  the  best  results,  while  the  yields 
obtained  from  plats  sown  at  the  rate  of  20,  30,  and  50  Ibe.  per  acre  were  practically 
the  same.  Flax  on  flax  stubble  at  this  farm  yielded  only  9  bu.  33  lbs.  per  acre, 
while  on  3  fallow  plats  from  12  bu.  24  lbs.  to  19  bu.  18  lbs.  per  acre  were  obtained. 

Burkifheat. — Five  varieties  of  buckwheat  were  sown  June  11  at  Nappan,  and  har- 
vested September  5.  Siberian  or  Tartarian  ranked  first  in  yield,  with  29  bu.  8  Ihe. 
per  acre,  Silverhull  with  22  bu.  24  lbs.  standing  next 

Hoot  crops. — Turnips,  mangels,  carrots,  and  sugar  beets  were  sown  at  Ottawa  on 
May  17  and  31  and  harvested  October  14  and  28.  In  every  instance  the  first  sowing 
produced  much  the  tetter  yields.  At  Brandon,  where  similar  tests  are  in  progreas 
the  results  were  also  in  favor  of  the  earlier  sowing,  while  at  Indian  Head  the  second 
seeding  gave  better  yields. 

(SratmeB  and  other  forage  cropn. — Of  5  different  grass  mixtures  at  Ottawa  only  1 
gave  a  larger  yield  than  the  usual  mixture  of  10  lbs.  of  timothy  and  8  lbs.  of  red 
clover.  A  plat  of  13.75  acres  seeded  to  this  common  mixture  yielded  pasturage 
during  the  season  valued  at  $10.41  per  acre.  Notes  are  given  on  different  grasses  and 
grass  mixtures  grown  for  hay.  The  best  yield  on  the  iiennanent  pasture  experiment 
plats,  6  tons  1,398  lbs.,  was  secured  from  sainfoin  sown  at  the  rate  of  40  llw.  per  acre, 
while  Awnless  brome  grass  gave  the  lowest  yieUI.  The  mixtures  containing  several 
grasses  and  clovers  stood  next  to  sainfoin  this  season. 

Alfalfa,  without  a  nurse  crop,  produi-ed  a  more  satisfactory  growth  at  Nappan  than 
when  sown  with  wheat  at  the  rate  of  2  bu.  per  acre.  At  this  farm  Moha  Green 
California  millet  yielde<l  over  4  tons  of  green  feed  more  per  acre  than  Italian  or 
Indian,  and  gave  more  than  double  the  yield  of  Pearl,  or  Cat  Tail,  White  Round 
French,  Algerian,  and  Moha  Hungarian.  A  mixture  of  7  llis.  each  of  Western  rye 
grass  and  Awnless  brome  gra-xs  gave  good  results  at  Brandon. 

In  a  .series  of  teats  the  highest  yield  of  hay  iwr  acre,  2.7  tons,  was  obtained  from 
a  mixture  of  alsike  clover  and  timothy,  being  followed  by  Mammoth  red  clover 
with  2. 15  tons.  The  yields  of  millet  at  this  farm  were  below  the  average,  with  the 
exception  of  Moha  Hungarian,  which  yielded  6  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  At  Indian 
Head  one-half  acre  of  brome  grass,  plowed  2  in.  deep  in  May,  1903,  disked  and 
rolled  flat,  gave  this  year  1  ton  of  bay  without  reseeding.  Alfalfa  sown  in  1902  was 
almost  entirely  killed  by  the  spring  frosts,  and  this  season  Common,  Utah,  and 
Turkestan  alfalfa  and  red  clover  sown  in  May  gave  very  good  results.  Soy  beans 
have  generally  given  better  results  at  Agassiz  than  horse  beans,  and  the  results  with 
clover  and  com  for  silage  showed  a  difference  of  nearly  6  tons  per  acre  in  favor  of 
clover. 

Mi»eeUaneou».— The  average  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  with  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  carrots,  mangels,  and  turnips,  in  progress  since  1888  and  previously  described, 
were  as  heretofore  in  favor  of  the  use  of  12  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre,  and 
indicated  that  fresh  manure  is  of  equal  value  with  rotted  material.  The  season's 
results  at  Ottawa  with  different  fertilizer  applications  show  that  800  lbs.  of  Thomas 
phosphate  produced  the  largest  yield  of  oats,  400  lbs.  i>er  acre  of  the  same  fertilizer 
produced  the  largest  yield  ol  clover,  and  400  llw.  jier  acre  of  superphosphate  the 
largest  yield  of  Awnless  brome  grass.    Clover  as  a  green  manure  gave  good  iucreases 
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in  the  yield  of  a  large  number  of  cereal  and  forage  cropa^  The  results  of  a  mixe(^ 
crop  experiment  indicate  that  in  general  pure  grains  may  be  expected  to  give  greater 
yiel<.la  than  mixtures. 

In  an  experimental  silo  at  Ottawa  com  lost  15  per  cent  of  its  gross  weight;  a  mix- 
ture of  com  and  rape,  33  per  cent;  and  rape  alone,  54  per  cent.  This  material  was 
pat  into  the  silo  in  September  and  taken  out  in  March. 

Of  different  metho<ls  of  fall  cultivation,  shallow  plowing  in  August,  cultivating 
3  times,  harrowing  3  times,  ridging  the  surface  soil  for  the  winter,  cultivating  once 
in  the  spring,  and  harrowing  once  at  the  time  of  sowing  with  the  seeder  produced 
the  best  results. 

An  experiment  with  12  different  crop  rotations  at  Ottawa  is  described  and  the 
results  thos  far  obtained  are  noted  and  given  in  tables.  The  results  of  similar  tests 
at  some  of  the  other  farms  are  reported  without  comment.  Notes  on  summer  fallow, 
deep  and  shallow  breaking,  backsetting,  and  working  land  after  the  first  crop  has 
been  produced  are  given  in  the  report  from  the  Northwest  Territories  Experimental 
Farm.  The  cost  of  producing  one  ton  and  one  acre  of  different  kinds  of  hay  at 
Ottawa  is  also  given. 

Sxperimenta  at  Fort  Hays  Branch  Station,  1902-1904,  J.  G.  Hanbv  and 
O.  H.  Ellino  (Katuas  Sia.  Bui.  I'28,  pp.  g6S-278,  g9l-S03).—K  trial  of  seeding 
alfalfa  on  sod  was  begun  in  1902,  the  field  after  breaking  being  disked  both  ways, 
harrowed  twice,  and  worked  with  a  subsurface  packer.  About  2  weeks  later.  May  6, 
it  was  harrowed  again  and  after  a  shower  on  May  19,  and  as  soon  as  dry  enough  the 
clod  masher  was  run  over  the  field  and  followed  by  another  harrowing.  A  few  days 
later  a  heavy  rain  fell  which  was  all  absorbed  by  the  surface  soil. 

After  the  field  had  become  dry  alfalfa  seed  at  the  rate  of  15  lbs.  per  acre  was 
drilled  in  with  a  disk  drill  provided  with  press  wheels.  This  work  was  finished  on 
May  29,  and  on  July  23,  57  days  later,  the  alfalfa  had  begun  to  bloom  and  was 
mown.  In  1903,  3  crops  of  hay  were  cut  on  this  field,  the  first  on  June  12,  the 
second  July  23,  and  the  last  September  25.  The  total  yield  of  hay  was  about  2} 
tons  per  acre. 

In  1902  wheat  stubble  was  plowed  and  packed  during  July^nd  alfalfa  Heeded 
September  4  with  disk  drill  and  press  wheels.  A  little  over  10  llw.  of  seinl  iht  acre 
was  useil.  .V  good  stand  and  a  fair  growth  during  the  bll  was  obtained,  and  the  fall 
seeding  gave  good  results. 

Bromui  inermit  was  sown  on  sod  which  had  received  nearly  the  same  treatment  as 
the  sod  of  the  alfalfa  field.  Broadcasting  the  seed  by  hand  was  found  preferable  to 
using  the  drill.  The  field  was  sown  May  29,  but  owing  to  heavy  rains,  only  a  thin 
stand  was  secured.  On  a  higher  piece  of  ground  sown  June  12  and  harrowed  before 
and  after  sowing,  a  very  fine  stand  was  obtained.  Fall  seeding  of  Brcnnut  inermxt 
did  not  give  as  good  results.  The  following  year,  which  was  exceptionally  wet, 
these  fields  of  Bromtu  inermit  made  a  very  favorable  growth. 

In  an  experiment  with  fodder  beets  Golden  Tankard  yielded  9.1  tons  and  mangels 
13.6  tons  per  acre.  With  irrigation  the  mangels  yielded  21.1  tons.  Notes  are  also 
given  on  Pearl  millet,  rape,  melons,  turnips,  and  a  number  of  garden  crops. 

In  a  variety  teat  with  barley  the  yields  ranged  from  8.40  to  33.24  bu.  per  acre,  the 
leading  varieties  being  Telli,  Black,  and  Six-rowed,  all  yielding  over  30  bu.  per  acre. 
Harrowing  and  disking,  or  packing  the  land  after  plowing,  were  apparently  the  best 
methods  of  soil  treatment. 

Among  the  different  macaroni  wheats  under  test  Yellow  Gharnovka  gave  the  best 
general  results.  Texas  Red  oats  led  all  other  varieties  tested.  The  best  yielding 
varieties  of  winter  wheat  were  Theiss,  Kharkov,  Crimean,  and  Weissenberg,  the 
yields  being  40.97,  40.90,  40.61,  and  :».53  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  The  best  yield 
of  wheat  was  obtained  where  the  land  was  plowed,  packed,  and  harrowed. 
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Whei«  wiMter  \Vheat  was  iBown  on  sbd,  double  diskitig  gave  bettei^  reeujts  tban 
single  disking  or  no  disKing,  and  sod  broken  in  June  Or  July  prodbced  a  iniich  bet 
ter  yield  per  aclre  than  sod  broken  in  April.  Winter  wheat  on  soy-beafl  stubble 
yielded  15.78  bii.  per  ilcre,  and  on  corn  stubble  12.33  bu.  Notes  aregix^en  ori  the 
culture  and  value  of  Kafir  borui  sdrghuin,  and  grasses.  t)f  the  gra&ses  grttwii  Pmi- 
cum  bulboUlm  and  P.  texaniim  inade  a  promising  growth. 

In  1904  the  »ot"k  begun  in  1903  was  continued.  AmOng  the  varieties  of  winter 
wheat  tested  Wbre  a  number  of  hybrids,  and  the  plants  secured  showed  great  varia- 
tions. Ill  1902)  130  varieties  were  planted  and  by  selection  in  1903  and  1904  these 
Were  iUcreiised  in  ntimbet^  to  350.  Owing  to  attacks  of  rii6t  the  yields  of  winter  wheat 
\vere  loW  and  the  varieties  of  mabarOhi  wheat  were  practically  ruined.  Barley  and 
Irye  also  proVed  A  failure. 

Of  6  varieties  oT.  bats  Kherson  gtlve  much  the  best  results,  yielding  45;3  bu.  per 
acre;  The  best  yield  ilrom  seeding  Texas  Red  oAts  at  different  rates  was  obtained 
Wheii  2  bu;  of  Beed  t>er  iU:re  Was  iised.  As  in  the  previous  sea&on,  harrowing  and 
pabking  ftfter  plowing  proved  the  best  treatment  for  winter  wheat.  The  cultivation 
of  wheat  by  Means  of  the  harrbw  or  the  weeder  was  not  profitable. 

In  1904  surface-pliknted  corn  made  a  much  more  rapid  growth  and  tasseled  nearly 
a  week  eariier  than  the  listetl  coni)  and  also  ripene<l  about  a  week  sooner.  The 
listed  com  yielded  32.3  bii.  and  the  surface-planted,  33.8  bu;  per  acre.  Disking  and 
harrowing  before  plowing  did  not  have  ft  marked  effect  on  the  yield. 

The  alfalfa  sown  on  sod  in  1902  gave  favorable  results  in  1904,  while  the  growth  of 
Bromut  inermii  on  the  fields  8eede<l  the  same  year  was  too  small  to  make  a  hay  crop. 
Panicum  bulbosum  this  season  gave  a  very  good  yield. 

A  rotation  experiment  is  in  progress  for  determining  the  influence  of  fallowing, 
Kafir  com,  oats,  leguminous  crops,  and  barley  on  the  succeeding  wheat  crop.  The 
best  yields  of  wheat  were  obtained  in  1904  after  fallow  and  after  soy  beans. 

Report  on  cultural  testa  in  1903-4,  A.  Damseaux  {Bui.  Agr.  [JSruweb],  ii 
(190S),  No.  1,  pp.  60-69). — Among  a  number  of  varieties  of  different  cereals  Abun- 
dance wheat,  Saxon  rye,  Hessian  spelt,  Uunsruck  oats,  and  Groningen  barley  led  in 
yield. 

Schlitte  sugar  beet,  the  liest  of  4  varieties,  gave  a  yield  of  46,800  kg.  per  hectare, 
with  15.70  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beet  and  a  purity  of  87.20.  The  application  of 
commercial  fertilizers  in  the  drill,  as  compared  with  applying  the  fertilizers  broad- 
cast, retarded  the  beets  in  tht'ir  early  growth,  but  they  regained  the  time  lost  later 
in  the  season.  The  results  from  applications  of  barnyard  manure  and  commercial 
fertilizers  showed  only  slight  differences  in  the  yield  and  value  of  sugar  lieets,  but 
they  indicated  the  importance  of  working  the  manure  into  the  soil  as  early  as  possible. 

Fertilizer  tests  with  potatoes  proved  inconclusive.  An  application  of  2,500  kg. 
lime  per  hectare  increased  the  yield  of  Campine  and  Bohemian  clover  by  1,200  kg. 
and  of  Lokeren  clover  by  only  600  kg.  Of  a  list  of  forage  crops,  excluding  aacchaline, 
crimson  clover  produced  the  largest  yield  of  green  substance. 

Se8ult«  of  fertilizer  ezperimenta  in  progress  for  ten  years,  C.  von  Skglhobst 
(Jour.  Landw.,  63  (1903),  No.  1,  pp.  S9-60). — The  results  of  fertilizer  tests  with  rye, 
spring  wheat,  winter  wheat,  oats,  barley,  fodder  beets,  peas,  beans,  and  potatoes  are 
discussed. 

The  cereal  crops  were  benefited  only  by  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
producing  little  or  no  effect.  The  yield  of  peas  and  beans  was  largely  increased  by 
the  use  of  potash,  while  nitrogen  wa.s  also  beneficial,  but  to  a  lesser  d^ree.  Nitrogen 
followed  by  potash  caused  the  greatest  mcrease  in  the  yield  of  fodder  beets.  With 
potatoes  the  best  results  were  secured  where  nitrogen  and  potash  were  given  together. 
The  data  obtained  did  not  warrant  drawing  definite  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  season  on  the  action  of  the  fertilizer. 
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A  preceding  le^iminous  crop  largely  increased  the  yield  of  rye.  The  use  of  nitrogen 
did  not  influence  the  proportion  of  grain  to  straw,  but  where  rye  followed  potatoes 
the  grain  constituted  32.5  per  cent  of  the  plant  where  nitrogen  was  applied,  and  30 
per  cent  where  no  nitrogen  was  given.  Winter  wheat  after  jieas  lodged  on  the  nitrogen 
plats,  but  when  following  rape  and  flax  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  application  was 
beneficial. 

Where  potatoes  were  grown  after  beans  potash  was  more  effective  than  nitrogen, 
bat  the  highest  yields  were  secured  where  both  elements  were  applied  together, 
while  after  cereals  the  use  of  nitrogen  gave  a  greater  increase  in  yield  than  the  use  of 
potash. 

Tests  of  the  vitality  of  seed  ^ain  and  other  seeds,  W.  T.  Kllis  ( Canada 
Expl.  FartM  Rplt.  1904,  pp.  15-17). — This  class  of  work,  carried  on  at  the  Central 
Experimental  Fami  at  Ottawa,  is  briefly  described.  During  the  season  2,285  samples 
of  8eed«  were  tested,  and  tables  are  given  summarizing  the  results  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  the  results  with  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  for  each  province. 

Trials  of  varieties  of  barleys  (CoutUy  Norihumh.  Ed.  Com.,  Ann.  Rpl.  1904,  pp. 
i9-44)-— Of  6  varieties  Chevalier,  Goldthorpe,  and  Golden  Melon  gave  the  highest 
yields  of  grain  and  straw.  Chevalier  also  stood  first  in  the  percentage  of  germination. 
Sowing  in  drills  12  in.  apart  showed  a  slight  advantage  in  yield  of  grain  and  straw, 
and  in  weight  per  bushel,  over  sowing  in  drills  6  in.  apart,  but  the  narrower  drilling 
gave  a  little  more  good  grain  than  the  other. 

The  castor  oil  industry,  C.  M.  Daugherty  ( IJ.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1904,  pp. 
W-S9t).—T\\\a  article  discusses  the  manufacture  and  uses  of  castor  oil,  the  sources 
of  supply  of  castor  beans,  and  the  distribution  of  the  crop.  The  production  of  castor 
beans  in  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War  is  reviewed. 

Improved  methods  of  com  growing  and' intense  cultivation,  J.  B.  Arm- 
STRoNa  [Shenandoah,  loica:  Author  [1905],  pp.  156,  pi.  l,fig».  IS). — A  popular  book 
treating  of  subjects  of  general  interest  to  the  farmer,  and  discussing  more  in  detail 
and  at  greater  length  the  culture  of  com  and  potatoes. 

Cotton  cultivation  {Buenos  Ayrei:  Argentina  Dept.  Agr.,  1904,  PP-  7). — A  brief 
discussion  of  cotton  culture  in  Argentina.  Sea  Island  cotton  as  well  as  a  number  of 
upland  varieties,  including  Peerless,  Peterkin,  and  Russell  Big  Boll,  are  reported  to 
have  been  introduced  from  the  United  States. 

Relation  of  weather  conditions  to  growth  and  development  of  cotton,  J.  B. 
Marbi-rv  { U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1904,  pp.  lil-150,  dgmt.  6').— This  article  dis- 
nisses  the  influence  of  moisture  and  of  sunshine  on  the  yield  of  cotton,  and  reviews 
the  weather  conditions  throughout  the  cotton  lielt  for  the  years  of  greatest  and  of 
smallest  yields  in  the  decade  beginning  with  1893.  Diagrams  are  given  comparing 
the  precipitation  for  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  Septeml)er,  and  the 
yields  of  cotton  for  the  years  1893  to  1903,  inclusive.  The  climatic  conditions  of  each 
year  are  considered  with  relation  to  the  yield,  but  no  general  deiluctions  are  drawn. 

Cotton  culture  in  Ouatemala,  O.  F.  Cook  (  ('.  «S'.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearl>ook  1904,  pp- 
475-488,  pl».  S,  fig.  /).— The  native  agriculture  of  Guatemala  an<l  cotton  culture  as 
practice<l  by  the  Kekchi  Indians  is  describeil  and  the  kelep  in  its  relation  to  cdtton 
growing  is  discussed.  The  introduction  of  the  kelep  into  the  United  States  with  a 
view  to  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  cotton  boll  weevil  in  check  is 
also  briefly  noted. 

In  discussing  the  American  origin  of  upland  cotton  the  author  concludes  that  "the 

•  upland  cotton  which  Linnaeus  correctly  recognized  as  distinct  from  the  Old  World 

^niacfum,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  Latin  name  Goisypium  hirmtum,  is  a  native  of 

tropical  America       Both  the  upland  and  the  Sea  Island  cottons  were  originally 

described  from  the  West  Indies  ' 

Report  of  experiments  with  forage  crops  at  the  coast  land  experiment 
•totion,  1904,  J.  S.  Nbwman  and  W.  D.  Garrison  (South  Carolina  Sta.  Bid.  103, 
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pp.  S). — The  yields  of  11  varieties  of  cowpeas,  teosinte,  l>arley,  Boy  beans,  oats, 
Canada  field  pea»,  cat-tail  millet,  Egyptian  and  rrimson  elover,  Florida  beifjtar  weed, 
«  varieties  of  wheat,  alfalfa  from  5  different  sonrees,  and  hairy  vetch  and  oats,  are 
recorded  without  comment.  The  x-arieties  of  cncnmliers  and  cantaluiipes  |iT<>wn  at 
the  station  are  also  given. 

Forage  crops.  The  silo,  C.  M.  Conner  {Florida  Sta.  Bui.  7S,  pp.  iSSSIl, 
fig».  8). — Brief  discuaeions  on  the  culture  and  uses  of  sorghum,  rape,  teosinte,  rye, 
and  Para  grass  ( Paniaim  molle),  and  directions  for  the  construction  of  a  silo  are  given. 

A  bisexual  hop  vine,  C.  Brcnottb  {Bui.  Soc.  Sci.  Xanct/,  S.  »er.,  5  {1904),  A'o.  4, 
pp.  173-179,  pi.  I). — The  structure  of  the  hop  vine  is  described  in  detail,  and  an 
instance  of  a  vine  producing  both  male  and  female  flowers  is  reporte<l  and  discussed. 
Opinions  of  different  authorities  on  the  occnrr*'nce  and  significance  of  hermaphrodism 
in  the  hop  are  briefly  notetl. 

The  influence  of  soil  moisture  on  the  content  of  total  and  proteid  nitrogen 
of  oat  straw,  C.  von  SBBLHORsrand  Fresenii-s  (Jour.  Landw.,SS  (1906),  No.  I,pp.t7, 
es). — It  is  known  that  an  increase  in  soil  moisture,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
causes  a  decrease  in  the  nitrogen  content  of  oat  straw,  and  that  this  decrease  is  the 
more  marked  as  the  nitrogen  supply  of  the  soil  diminishes.  The  work  here  reported 
has  reference  to  the  decrease  in  proteid  and  digestible  proteid  nitrogen. 

Three  varieties  of  oats  were  grown  in  'i  series  of  pots  containing  55,  70,  and  85  per 
cent  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  respectively.  The  results  show  that  the  rate  of  decrease 
is  smaller  in  proteid  nitrogen  than  in  total  nitrogen.  The  average  percentage  of  pro- 
teid nitrogen  in  total  nitrogen  was  61.4  on  the  soil  with  55  per  cent  of  moisture  and 
86.5  on  the  soil  with  85  per  cent  of  moisture.  The  digestible  proteid  nitrogen 
decreased  more  rapidly  with  the  increase  of  soil  moisture  than  the  total  proteid  nitro- 
gen, as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the  dry  soil  it  constituted  an  average  of  54.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  proteid  nitrogen  and  on  the  moist  soil  only  44.3  per  cent.  The 
average  percentage  of  digestible  proteid  nitrogen  in  the  total  nitrogen  increased  from 
3.3.3  on  the  low  moisture  soil  to  .38.4  on  the  high  moisture  soil. 

Canadian  field  peas,  T.  Shaw  (  U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Fhrmern'  Bui.  S24,  pp.  16,figit.  4)  .— 
This  bulletin  contains  a  popular  discussion  of  the  Canadian  field  pea,  with  directions 
for  it«  culture  for  different  purposes.  A  similar  article  has  been  previously  noted 
(K.  R.  R.,  8,  p.  781). 

A  description  is  also  given  of  how  this  crop  is  grown  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colo- 
rado, at  an  altitude  of  7,000  ft.,  where  it  is  used  for  fattening  sheep  and  lamlm  by 
Itasturing  them  on  the  crop.  In  the  author's  o|)inion  this  systetn  of  grazing  may  be 
very  largely  extende«l  in  the  mountain  States.  Directions  are  also  given  for  growing 
the  crop  for  the  purpose  of  fattt'ning  swine  in  localities  where  this  crop  can  profitably 
take  tlu'  place  of  corn. 

The  potato,  S.  Frakbr  ( New  York:  Orauge  Judtl  Co.,  190.'>,  pp.  tSS,  pi.  1,  figf.  .57) . — 
This  Ixtok  devotes  a  chapter  to  each  of  the  following  subjects  {>ertaining  to  potato 
(Milture:  History  and  lx>tany,  some  conditions  influencing  growth  and  development, 
soils,  rotation,  manuring  and  fertilizing,  considerations  of  seed,  varieties,  planting, 
management  of  the  growing  crop,  obstructions  to  growth  and  development,  sprays 
and  spraying,  harvesting,  storing,  production,  transportation  and  markets,  chemical 
composition  and  feeding  value,  and  breeding  and  selection.  A  spray  calendar  and 
methods  of  seed  treatment,  briefly  state<l,  are  given  in  an  appendix. 

The  book  of  the  potato,  edited  by  T.  W.  Sandbrs  (Ijondon:  W.  H.  &  L.  (Ming- 
ridge,  190.'>,  pp.  222,  ilhts.;  ret:  in  Lancet  [iMudon'],  168  {190-'i),  No.  4i64,  p.  1S46). — 
This  work  treats  of  the  history  and  botany  of  the  [mtato  plant,  the  soil  and  its  col-  ' 
tural  and  manurial  treatment,  the  propagation  by  seed,  cuttings,  eyes,  and  grafting, 
the  preparation  of  the  seed  and  systems  of  planting,  forcing  potatoes,  harvesting, 
storing  and  marketing  the  crop,  originating  new  varieties,  and  methods  of  combating 
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insectfl  and  diseatvo.  A  descriptive  tstalof^e  of  270  varieties  in  included  in  the 
voliune. 

Potato  growing  in  New  York,  J.  L.  Stonk  (Netv  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  Sgg,  pp. 
4i9-4SS,  figt.  g). — This  bulletin  aninmarizee  the  data  on  potato  culture  published  by 
the  station  in  previous  bulletins,  and  presents  other  data  accumulated  since  those 
publications  were  iseae<l.  The  different  operations  and  practices  in  connection  with 
potato  growing  are  discussed. 

In  1903  a  comparison  of  barn-stored  wilted  and  sprouted  seed  and  of  solid  slightly 
started  cold-storage  seed  showed  a  gain  of  159  per  cent  in  yield  in  favor  of  the  solid 
nearly  dormant  seed.  In  lfl04  the  seed  tubers  stored  from  November  to  May  in 
crates  in  a  rool  cellar  and  with  no  sprouts  started  May  1,  were  divide<l  into  4  lots, 
placed  in  trays,  and  store<l  in  different  ways  from  May  2  to  June  7,  and  then  planted. 
The  6Tst  lot  was  kept  in  a  dark  cellar  at  a  temperature  of  from  50  to  60°;  the  second, 
in  a  cold  frame  open  above  and  with  the  bottom  at  80°;  the  third,  in  a  bam  near  a 
window  where  the  temperature  was  about  the  same  as  out  of  doors;  and  the  fourth, 
in  a  greenhouse  at  from  80  to  90°. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  lots  gave  a  gun  in  yield  of  35.1,  28.5,  and  13.4  per 
cent,  respectively,  over  the  first.  The  sprouts  on  the  tubers  exposed  to  light  were 
xtrong,  dark  green,  and  not  over  |  to  }  in.  long,  while  on  those  stored  in  the  dark 
cellar  they  were  3  to  4  in.  long,  whitish  and  brittle,  and  subject  to  injury  in  planting, 
especially  if  done  by  machinery. 

A  test  was  made  of  seed  pieces  of  2  different  sizes,  the  one  being  as  large  again  as 
the  other.  The  smaller  pieces  were  as  large  as  those  frequently  planted  by  burners. 
As  compared  with  the  larger  pieces,  the  small  pieces  gave  a  yield  reduced  by  21.7 
per  «nt  on  one  plat  and  by  41.5  per  cent  on  another.  The  effect  of  dusting  the  cut 
tobers  with  plaster  one  or  two  days  before  planting  was  studied  by  the  station  in 
1903;  in  3  out  of  5  tests  the  increase  in  yield  ranged  from  13.31  to  26.18  bu.  per  acre 
on  the  plat  planted  with  the  treated  seed.  In  the  2  other  cases  the  results  were 
inooDclcfflve. 

The  culture  tests  carried  on  from  1894  to  1900  resulted  in  the  best  yields  from  7  to  9 
caltivations.  Another  series  of  tests  showed  that  level  culture  is  to  \te  preferred  to 
hilling.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  generally  gave  increase<l  yields,  although 
in  some  seasons  when  no  blight  appeared  little  effect  was  observed. 

The  results  of  cooperative  variety  tests  made  in  1903  and  1904  are  given  in  tables. 
In  one  aeries  of  experiments  Doc  Pride  8t<MKl  first,  in  another  Bovee  gave  better 
returns  than  Irish  Cobbler,  and  in  the  thinl  (iold  Coin  and  Wilson  Ist  Choice  stood 
about  e<]ual.  The  work  of  potato  diggers  and  planters  is  discussetl,  and  an  outline  of 
coo[)erative  demon.vtrations  to  lie  made  in  190r>,  comprising  different  phases  of  farm 
work,  Ls  given. 

Potato  culture  near  Oreeley,  Colorado,  J.  M.  Clark  ( f '.  S.  Drpi.  Agr.  Yearbook 
1904,  pp.  ■ill-SSS,  Jign.  <!,  pi.  /).— The  extent  of  the  (totato  area  near  (ireeley,  the 
markets,  irrigation,  and  alfalfa  culture  as  factors  of  success  in  potato  growing,  crop 
rotation,  and  sheep  feeding  in  the  potato  belt,  the  preparation  of  seed  potatoes,  and 
the  methods  of  growing  the  crop,  including  the  application  of  water,  are  discussed. 

ObaervationB  on  the  influence  of  nodules  on  the  roota  upon  the  composition 
of  soy  beana  and  cowpeas,  C.  D.  Smith  and  F.  W.  Robison  (Michigan  SUj.  Bui. 
i^i,  pp.  125-132). — The  yield  and  composition  were  determined  of  roots,  stems,  and 
leaves  of  Medium  Green  soy  beans  grown  in  1903  on  two  areas,  the  roots  in  one  case 
being  practically  free  from  nodules  and  in  the  other  nearly  covered  with  them. 
The  leaves  and  stems  from  an  8-ft.  row  bearing  nodules  weighed  5,125  lbs.,  and  from 
aainilar  area  without  nodules  5,562  lbs.  The  roots  with  nodules  weighed  0.438  lb., 
vA  those  without  0.625  lb.,  the  nodules  themselves  weighing  only  0.16  lb. 

In  1904  this  work  was  repeated  on  two  plats,  each  containing  a  square  rod,  the 
one  being  inoculated  with  soil  from  a  soy-bean  field,  and  the  other  being  left  with- 
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out  inoculation.  During  the  Beaaon  the  roots  of  the  plants  on  the  inoculated  plat 
were  well  covered  with  nodules,  while  those  on  the  unino<iulated  plat  remained  free 
from  them.  No  difference  was  apparent  in  the  growth  on  the  two  plats  or  in  the 
color  of  the  foliage.  A  row  8  ft  long  on  the  inoculated  plat  contained  52  plants, 
weighing  4  lbs.  5  oz.,  and  on  the  uninoculated  plat  49  plants,  weighing  3  Ibe.  12  oz. 
The  roots  weighed  9  and  6  oz.,  respectively. 

As  a  mean  of  the  two  years,  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plants  bearing  nodules 
contained  2.78  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  the  others  1.77  per  cent  in  dry  matter.  The 
roots  bearing  nodules  (latter  removed)  averaged  1.01  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  dry  mat- 
ter, and  those  having  no  nodules  1.43  percent.  "Inoculation  does  not  seem  to 
.  notably  affect  the  phosphoric  acid  nor  the  potaah."  In  each  year  the  percentage  of 
protein  was  higher  in  the  inoculated  plants,  the  protein  content  for  the  two  yeare 
taken  together  beiqg  56.86  per  cent  greater  in  the  plants  from  the  inoculated  plats. 

A  similar  experiment  with  cowpeas,  made  in  1904,  showed  a  corresponding  pre- 
dominance of  nitrogen  in  the  leaves  and  stems  where  nodules  were  produced,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  roots.  The  cowpeas  with  nodules  on  the  roots  contained  47  per  rent 
more  protein  than  those  without  nodules. 

Analyses  of  the  nodules  showed  the  following  composition:  Soy-bean  nodules- 
protein  26.19,  nitrogen  4.19,  potash  2.05  per  cent;  cowpea  nodules — protein  24.39, 
nitrogen  3.90,  phosphoric  acid  0.96  per  cent  In  all  except  one  case  the  roobi  with- 
out nodules  contained  a  greater  percentage  of  nitrogen  than  the  roots  provided  with 
them. 

An  estimate  based  on  the  composition  of  dry  matter  of  the  leaves,  stems,  and  roots 
of  the  two  crops  and  the  yields  of  plats  0.8  and  1.29  acres  in  size  shows  that  the 
inoculated  soy  beans  contained  113.55  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  as  compared  with 
75.98  lbs.  from  the  uninoculated,  and  the  inoculated  cowpeas  139.21  lbs.,  as  com- 
pared with  118.45  lbs.  in  the  uninoculated  crop.  The  figure  for  the  cowpeas  does 
not  include  the  nitrogen  in  the  abundant  nodules. 

In  a  study  of  the  influence  of  nodules  upon  the  composition  of  the  seed  of  soy 
beans  it  was  found  that  the  ripened  seeds  of  the  inoculated  soy  beans  were  fully  16  per 
cent  richer  in  protein  than  the  product  of  the  uninoculated  areas.  The  authors  con- 
clude that  the  nodules  on  the  routs  on  fairly  fertile  soil  may  not  notably  increase  the 
yield,  but  that  they  do  increase  the  relative  and  absolute  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
plants. 

Tests  of  different  varieties  gt  sug^ar  beets,  R.  Harcourt  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario 
Agr.  Col.  and  Expl.  Farm,  SO  (1904),  PP-  51-S4).— Four  years'  results  with  different 
varieties  of  sugar  beets  are  reported. 

The  tests  comprised  32  varieties,  of  which  20  were  grown  for  4  years,  8  for  3  years, 
and  4  for  2  years.  The  l)eet8  were  grown  in  level  culture  in  rows  21  in.  apart  and  at 
8  in.  apart  in  the  row.  In  1904  Mangel  Sugar  Beet,  Rimpau  Rubensamen,  Jaensch 
Victrix,  and  Improved  Imperial  ranked  first  in  quality.  The  sugar  content  in  these 
varieties  ranged  from  17.4  to  18.5  per  cent  and  the  coefficients  of  punty  from  83.8 
to  90.3. 

In  the  list  of  varieties  tested  for  4  years  Klein wanzlebener,  Improved  Imperial, 
and  Pitzscheker  Elite  ranked  first  in  average  quality.  Kleinwanzlebener  showed  an 
average  sugar  content  of  16.9  per  cent  and  a  purity  of  88. 1.  Among  the  varieties 
grown  lor  2  years  Rimpau  Rubensamen  stood  first  in  average  results,  with  a  sugar 
content  of  17.6  per  cent  and  a  purity  of  89.5. 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  the  distance  between  rows  on  the  quality  indicated  that 
the  t)e8t  quality  of  beets  is  obtained  in  rows  18  or  20  in.  apart,  and  that  wider  plan- 
tmg  reduces  the  quality  and  produces  a  marked  decrease  m  yield.  A  brief  report  on 
the  beet -sugar  industry  in  Ontario  is  given. 

Sugar-beet  seed  breedingr,  J.  £.  W.  Tracy  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1904, PP- 
341-36?,  pU.  «).— The  effect  of  good  seed  on  the  quality  oi  the  beet,  and  the  advan- 
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ta(K8  of  growing  sngar-beet  seed  at  home  are  pointed  oat.  Methods  forthe  production 
of  high-grade  commercial  seed  are  outlined,  the  different  steps  in  scientific  growing 
of  8iigai^l)eet  seed  are  summarized,  and  the  work  of  this  Department  in  this  line  is 
briefly  reviewed. 

Field  ezperiments  -witlh  sugar  cane,  C.  F.  Eckart  (Hawaiian  Sugar  Planterg' 
Sla.,  Dir.  Agr.  and  Chem.  Bui.  13,  pp.  17,  plana  S). — This  bulletin  considers  briefly  a 
few  of  the  more  important  points  in  connection  with  practical  tests  with  sugar  cane 
in  the  field,  and  indicates  some  of  the  sources  of  error  which  may  occasionally  arise. 
In  oonndeting  the  modifying  influences  which  may  tend  to  impair  the  results 
obtained  doiiDg  short  periods  a  simple  plat  irrigation  experiment  is  taken  as  an  exam- 
ple, and  the  nature  of  plats,  preparation  of  land  for  planting  and  the  seed  cane  used, 
»nd  the  treatment  of  plats  with  special  reference  to  irrigation  are  descrribed.     The 
Ktaal  difference  in  weights  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre  which  may  arise  from  appar- 
ently trifling  variations  in  the  growth  of  the  individual  cane  plants  is  pointed  out,  the 
Sgaits  ased  being  based  on  an  increase  in  diameter  of  the  cane  by  t^ifi  T^iFi  <^<1  3^ 
of  in  inch.    Diagranas  are  presented  to  illnstrate  the  manner  in  which  small  experi- 
ment fields,  either  with  or  without  irrigation,  could  be  laid  out  to  best  advantage. 

The  improvement  of  tobacco  by  breeding  and  selection,  A.  D.  Shamel 
(f.  .S:  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1904,  pp-  4S6-4SS,  ph.  7,  fig.  i).— This  article  points  out 
tlie  need  for  the  improvement  of  tobacco  and  its  adaptation  to  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions, discuasM  the  value  of  large  and  heavy  seed,  including  the  description  of  a 
method  for  the  separation  of  the  light  from  the  heayy  seed,  and  gives  general  direc- 
tions for  improvement  by  selection.  Record  outlines  for.noting  the  characteristics 
o{  individual  seed  plants  and  the  development  of  the  progeny  are  given. 

The  resnlts  of  experiments  in  selection,  showing  the  influence  of  plant  individ- 
uality, aie  reported.  Ten  separate  and  distinct  types  were  observed  in  a  field  of 
j^omatra  tobacco  and  seed  was  selected  from  the  typical  plants  in  each  type.  In  the 
yoang  plants  produced  from  this  seed  the  characteristics  of  each  type  were  quite 
ipparrait  and  became  more  prominent  aa  maturity  approached.  It  was  further 
observed  that  the  progeny  produced  about  the  same  number  of  leaves  as  the  parent 
pUntg,  in  which  the  number  had  ranged  from  4  to  40.  An  increase  in  the  number 
•>f  leaves  was  not  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  height  of  the  plants,  but  the 
lojgth  of  the  internodes  was  reduced  as  the  number  of  leaves  increased. 

The  ahape  of  the  leaf  in  the  parent  plant  was  reproduced  in  the  progeny,  and  in 
this  connection  the  value  of  wide  leaves  with  rounded  tips  and  bases  is  pointed  out. 
"h  has  been  conclusively  proven  that  any  sha()e  of  leaf  desiretl,  which  is  producetl 
in  a  given  locality,  may  be  fixed  and  transmitted  uninterruptedly  to  the  succeeding 
crupe  by  selection  of  the  parents  having  the  desire<l  shape  of  leaf  and  saving  the  seed 
<A  soch  plants  under  bag."  It  was  also  found  that  the  size  of  the  leaf  can  be  con- 
trolled by  selection.  Seed  from  plants  free  from  suckers  produced  proportionately 
few  suckers,  while  seed  from  freely  suckering  individuals  prmlaced  plants  with  large 
noDibers  of  suckers. 

In  1903  the  author  selected  plants  apparently  resistant  to  a  root  disease  attacking 
Samatra  tobacco.  "The  progeny  from  these  plants  were  resistant  to  the  disease  and 
peodaced  &  profitable  crop  of  tobacco,  while  the  plants  grown  From  other  selected 
*^  were  as  seriously  injured  as  in  the  previous  year."  These  results  are  believed 
toniggest  the  posBibiiity  ol  breedmg  types  resistant  to  many  ol  the  common  tobacco 
iliKtses. 
The  improvement  of  tobacco  by  crossing  varieties  is  also  briefly  noted.  The 
PWffny  of  crosses  made  in  1903  with  native  and  imported  variety  ot  cigar  tobacco 
rtowed  a  great  improvement  in  quality,  vigor  ol  growtti,  and  yield  over  the  native 
'.»pw-  The  shape  ot  the  leai  was  materially  modified,  especially  in  hybrids  of 
B*tina  seed  and  Cuban  and  Havana  seed  and  Sumatra;  the  leaves,  very  round, 
with  regular  and  uniformly  fine  veins  from  the  tip  to  the  base,  were  ot  finer  and 
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more  elastic  texture  than  Havana  seed  and  made  better  wrafiperB.  "the  tesalig 
were  even  more  striking  in  the  crosses  in  which  Broadleaf  was  used  as  the  mother 
parent. 

'  The  selection  of  tobacc6  seed  plants,  A.  D.  Sramgl  (Oonneclicut  Stale  ,Sta.  B«l. 
160,  pp.  IS,  pis.  5). — A  somewhat  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject  by  the  author  has 
been  noted  from  another  source  (see  above).  This  bulletin  treats  of  the  possibility 
of  improving  the  quality  Of  tobacco,  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  plants  in  the  average 
tobacco  crop,  self-fertilization  and  cross-fertilization  in  the  plant,  advantages  of  using 
seed  from  self-fertilized  flowers,  and  methods  of  selecting  plants  and  securing  self- 
fertilization. 

In  all  the  crops  grown  from  imported  seed  a  large  proportion  of  abnormal  plants, 
in  type  as  well  as  maturity,  were  observed.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  crops 
from  freshly  imported  Cuban  seed,  in  a  field  of  which  the  author  found  about  33  per 
cent  of  the  plants  to  be  of  freak  type.  The  variation  in  type  of  the  Broadleaf  Havana 
seied  and  of  so-called  native  varieties  was  leas  marked,  but  the  individual  variation 
in  the  number,  shape,  and  size  of  seeds,  the  number  of  suckers,  the  number  of  seed 
pods,  and  other  characters  was  nearly  as  great  as  among  plants  grown  from  imported 

It  was  observed  that  some  plants  had  nearly  double  the  number  of  leaves  found 
on  average  plants,  and  many  individuals  produced  rounded  leaves,  while  others  bore 
long,  narrow,  and  pointed  leaves.  Some  plants  suckered  profusely,  while  in  others 
this  tendency  was  comparatively  weak.  Again,  plants  were  observed  with  from  150 
to  200  seed  pods,  while  others  bore  only  from  25  to  100.  In  maturity  of  leaf  a  differ- 
ence of  2  weeks  was  noted  between  individual  plants,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
leaves  of  plants  in  the  same  field  varied  in  body,  stretch  or  elasticity,  color  or  appe8^ 
ance,  and  other  characteristics. 

In  the  discussion  of  self-fertilization  and  cross-fertilization  of  tobacco  the  flowers 
of  the  plant  are  described  and  the  natural  method  of  fertilization  is  pointed  out 
For  2  years  experiments  were  made  with  Connecticut  Havana,  Broadleaf,  Sumatra, 
and  Cuban  types  grown  under  cloth  and  in  the  open,  and  on  a  commercial  scale,  to 
determine  the  relative  value  of  seed  produced  by  exclusive  self-fertilization  and  of 
seed  produced  by  natural  cross-fertilization.  The  results  show  that  the  plants  from 
self-fertilized  seed  produce<l  exactly  the  character  of  the  mother  plant.  The  indi- 
vidual character,  such  as  shap<!  and  color  of  leaves,  numl)er  of  leaves  and  suckers, 
body  or  texture,  size  of  veins,  time  of  maturity,  and  all  other  observed  chararteis 
were  uniformly  transmitte<l. 

In  a  field  of  Connecticut  Sumatra  several  hundred  plants  of  different  types  were 
selecte*!  and  Hce<l  exclusively  from  self-fertilization  was  secured.  From  this  seed  » 
type  was  produced  with  leaves  which  would  not  hum,  and  with  it  another  type 
tested  in  the  same  way  which  had  the  most  perfect  burn  of  any  kind  of  tobacco.  1" 
one  instance  imported  seed  produce<l  plants  which  were  attacked  by  a  fungus  root 
disease  and  destroye<l,  together  with  certain  individuals  which  were  resistant  or 
immune  and  pro<luced  ripe  tobacco  of  excellent  quality.  Some  of  the  plants  were 
only  partially  resistant,  and  seeds  saved  from  these  and  compared  with  the  seed 
obtained  from  the  resistant  or  immune  plants  when  sown  resulted  in  |X)or  plants, 
showing  the  characteristics  of  the  diseased  ones  in  root,  stalk,  and  leaves,  while  the 
plants  from  the  other  seed,  although  sown  on  the  seed  beds  where  the  disease  had 
occurred,  produced  perfectly  resistant  individuals. 

These  ca.ses  are  cite<l  by  the  author  to  show  the  transmitting  power  of  the  seed  of 
tobacco  from  self-fertilized  flowers  and  to  point  out  its  practical  importance. 

Experiments  in  growing  Cuban  seed  tobacco  in  Texas,  G.  T.  McNess  and 
W.  M.  HiNSON  (  U.  S.  Pept.  Agr.,  Bur.  SoiU  Hnl.  37,  pp. .«).— The  history  of  experi- 
ments in  growing  Cuban  seed  tobacco  in  Texas  is  given,  the  relation  of  climate  and 
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soil  to  this  industrj-  is  «li»ou«>e«l,  and  the  remilta  of  experiments  daring  1902,  1903, 
and  19(M  are  reported. 

The  temperature  and  precipitation  for  6  months  of  the  growing  season  in  eastern 
Texas  and  Havana,  Cuba,  are  compared,  the  averages  showing  a  close  correspond- 
ence for  Palestine  and  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  with  those  for  Havana.  The  monthly 
differences  show  greater  variations,  the  temperature  at  Havana  varying  only  about 
8°  F.,  while  in  Texas  the  variation  is  15°.  The  rainfall  at  Havana  was  much  heavier 
during  the  first  2  months  of  the  period  and  very  much  less  the  third  month  than  in 
Texas,  while  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  the  differences  were  not  so  great.  The 
mean  range  of  hamidity  is  about  the  same  in  both  regions,  but  at  Havana  the  rela- 
tive humidity  appears  higher  for  a  longer  period  during  the  24  hours  than  at  Pales- 
tine, Texas. 

The  guilg  used  in  these  experiments  were  the  Orangeburg  fine  sandy  loam  and  the 
Oraogebaig  clay.  The  Orangebnrg  fine  sandy  loam  is  described  as  a  compact  red 
sandy  loam  containing  considerable  silt,  with  an  average  depth  of  about  12  in.,  and 
the  subsoil  a  heavy  sandy  clay  reaching  a  depth  of  3  ft.  or  more.  Both  the  soil  and 
mbeoil  contain  rounded  iron  concretions  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  Orangeburg  clay,  which  differs  from  the  fine  sandy  loam  in  having  a  much 
lighter  soil  over  the  red  clay  subsoil,  is  described  as  being  from  5  to  9  in.  deep,  of  a 
(lark-red  color,  and  ranging  in  texture  from  a  heavy  sandy  loam  to  a  clay  loam,  with 
a  subsoil  of  stiff  dark-red  clay,  generally  reaching  to  considerable  depths. 

Mechanical  analyses  of  both  soils  and  the  content  of  soluble  salts  in  the  soil  and 
subeoil  are  given  in  tables.  It  is  stated  that  both  soils  contain  enough  potash  salts 
to  make  them  desirable  for  tobacco,  and  that  the  chemical  analyses  of  the  two  com- 
pare (avorably  with  those  of  the  tobacco  soils  of  Cuba,  especially  with  the  red  soils 
in  the  Partidos  district. 

In  1903  work  was  conducted  on  4  different  fields  representing  the  2  Orangeburg 
soils.  The  lighter  soils  received  about  15  loads  of  well-rotted  manure  and  the 
heavier  soils  20  loads  per  acre,  the  manure  being  plowed  under  and  allowed  to  decay 
some  time  before  planting.  The  plants  were  set  12  and  14  in.  apart  in  3  ft.  rows. 
The  crops  obtained  showed  a  very  wide  range  in  yield,  believed  to  l>e  due  to  differ- 
ences in  the  local  weather  conditions,  in  the  type  of  soil,  and  in  the  amount  of  ferti- 
lizer used. 

The  tobacco  after  being  thoroughly  fermented  was  examined  and  graded  early  in 
January,  1904,  but  at  this  time  from  72  to  84  per  cent  of  the  crop  classified  as  of  good 
aroma  was  insufficiently  aged,  while  only  10  to  11  per  cent  was  judged  a  filler  of 
icnoil  aroma  with  sufficient  age.  This  tobacco  was  packed  and  baleil  and  put  on  the 
market  to  determine  its  commercial  value.  The  firms  pun-hasing  it  seemed  to  regard 
it  as  satisfactory,  although  some  considered  it  lacking  in  aroma  and  smoothness  as 
mmpared  with  the  Cuban  leaf.  Nearly  all  agreed  that  the  leaf  was  the  l>est  domestic 
tiller  they  had  ever  tested,  but  in  the  opinion  of  one  firm  the  quality  of  the  leaf 
was  not  as  good  as  the  totecco  now  being  grown  in  Pennsylvania.  The  prices 
received  ranged  from  28  to  40  cts.  a  pound. 

These  experiments  were  continued  in  1904  on  4  different  fields,  the  methods  of 
culture,  curing,  etc.,  being  quite  fully  diescribed.  The  cost  of  production  on  the 
fields  varied  from  19.3  cts.  to  26.4  cts.  per  pound.  As  in  the  previous  year,  a  wide 
nuige  in  the  rates  of  yield  was  shown.  The  total  yield  from  the  entire  area,  8} 
acres,  was  5,461  lbs.,  or  624.1  lbs.  per  acre,  with  an  average  cost  of  production  of 
21.6 cts.  per  pound.  "It  is  believed  that  the  farmer  having  all  the  facilities  on  his 
plantation  can  grow  this  tobacco  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  10  cts.  a  pound." 

In  1905  this  type  of  tobacco  was  planted  on  about  150  acres  of  Orangeburg  soils  in 
tbree  counties,  and  a  tobacco  firm  has  agreed  to  purchase  the  barn-cured  product  at 
a  remunerative  price.     "It  therefore  appears  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  if  the 
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industry  be  conducted  on  a  conservative  basis,  the  ((rowing  and  packing;  of  tobacco 
can  become  an  important  industry  of  east  Texas." 

Experiments  in  breeding^  tobacco,  E.  H.  Jenkim$i  {Cmmectieut  State  Sta.  Spl. 
1904,  pt.  S,pp.  449-456,  pi.  1).—Id  1903,  12  different  types  or  strains  of  tobam), 
including  7  of  the  Sumatra  type,  2  of  the  Cuban,  and  1.  each  of  Connecticut  Broad- 
leaf,  Connecticut  Havana,  and  White  Bnrley  were  grown,  and  small  quantities  of 
seed  from  individual  plants  were  selected  as  being  the  very  best  in  the  plats  and 
exclusively  self-fertilized.  From  this  set  4  strains  of  the  Sumatra  type,  1  of  the 
Cuban,  and  1  each  of  the  Connecticut  Broadleaf,  Connecticut  Havana,  and  White 
Burley  were  obtained  and  are  here  briefly  described.  As  in  the  previous  year,  seed 
from  selected  and  exclusively  8elf-fertilize<l  plants  was  secnre<l  for  future  work. 

The  general  result  of  the  season's  work  indicates  that  the  characters  of  the  partic- 
ularly selected  mother  plant  were  transmitted  to  each  one  of  the  offspring  with  a 
remarkable  degree  of  uniformity.  The  author  reports  that  this  was  the  first  time 
since  the  experiments  with  Sumatra  were  begun,  in  1900,  that  plats  were  secured  in 
which  the  plants  were  uniform  in  size  and  in  the  number  and  shape  of  the  leaves. 
The  effect  of  cross-fertilization  and  self-fertilization  in  tobacco  is  discussed  and 
an  article  giving  one  of  the  very  earliest  descriptions  and  pictures  of  the  tobacco 
plant,  written  soon  after  its  introduction  into  the  Old  World  from  the  West  Indies, 
is  reproduced. 

A  new  and  valuable  cover  crop  for  tobacco  fields,  A.  D.  Shamel  ( Oonnedicut 
State  Sta.  Bui.  149,  pp.  7,  fig.  1). — The  need  of  a  suitable  cover  crop  for  tobacco  fields 
is  pointed  out,  and  hairy  vetch,  sand  vetch,  or  Russian  vetch  (  Vida  vittoaa)  is 
described  with  special  reference  to  its  use  for  this  purpose.  Directions  for  planting 
the  crop  are  given,  and  its  value  for  forage  or  green  manure  is  also  briefly  noted. 

In  October  of  1'004  several  tobacco  fields  were  sown  to  Russian  vetch  either  with 
rye  or  alone.  In  some  instances  the  soil  preparation  consisted  of  plowing  and  har- 
rowing, while  in  others  the  seed  was  sown  on  the  unprepared  ground  and  disked  in 
with  an  ordinary  disk  or  wheel  harrow.  Both  inoculated  and  nninoculated  seed 
was  used. 

Although  the  seeding  was  thinner  than  desirable,  a  good  stand  was  obtiuned  and 
the  crop  wintered  better  than  the  rye  which  was  sown  with  it,  the  vetch  surviving 
in  spots  where  the  rye  completely  winterkilled.  The  roots  of  plants  from  ino(;n- 
latcd  seed  bore  many  tubercles,  while  on  the  plants  from  the  nninoculated  seed  they 
were  less  numerous  and  the  plants  much  less  vigorous.  When  the  crop  wa.s  plowed 
under  in  May  the  plants  were  from  4  to  8  in.  high. 

TTniversal  nomenclature  of  wheat,  N.  A.  Cobb  {Dept.  Agr.  N.  S.  Wales,  Mixr. 
Pub.  639,  pp.  75,  pis.  15,  figs.  74)- — This  publiiation  includes  a  series  of  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  Wale*>  an<l  previously  noted  (E.  S. 
B.,  15,  p.  246). 

A  further  study  of  the  volume,  microscopic  structure,  and  strength  of  the  alenron 
layer  in  wheat  is  reported.  In  this  study  the  distribution  of  gluten  in  the  ripe 
endosperm  of  typical  Australian  wheat  was  determined,  and  observations  made  on 
the  structure  of  the  flour  cell.  Directions  are  given  for  the  selection  of  average  sam- 
ples, the  preparation  of  sections  of  a  ripe  wheat  grain,  the  demonstration  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  gluten  in  the  flour  cells,  and  the  collection  of  all  the  gluten  from  a  sin- 
gle flour  cell. 

Spraying  to  kill  weeds,  T.  D.  Jarvis  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Ool.  and  Expt. 
Farm,  SO  (1904),  pp.  S9,  ^).— Early  in  July  weed  patches  in  which  28  species  and 
12  lK)tanical  families  of  plants  were  represented  were  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  9 
lbs.  of  bluestone  to  45  gal.  of  water.  It  was  ol)8erved  that  24  hours  after  spraying; 
the  effects  were  the  same  aa  6  hours  after  the  treatment.  It  is  concluded  that  wild 
mustard  is  the  only  weed  that  can  be  destroyed  by  spraying  with  this  solution. 
The  flowers  of  fleld  bindweed  and  white  cockle,  and  the  leaves  of  blue  weed,  ball 
thistle,  Canada  thistle,  and  sow  thistle  proved  very  sensitive  to  the  spray. 
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dpiKMrtiinitieg  in  Agficuitvre  ( th  <S'.  i>epl.  Agr.  Veafbook  i&04i  pp.  i61-i!)d, 
pb.  S). — This  subjfei't  is  popdiarly  rotisldel^  ffoin  3  diffel%ilt  standpoiiltei  ( 1 )  Gro\4'- 
iti«;Crdpe  udder  Olasi!,  by  B.  T.  Gallowdy;  (2)'Fi1iit  Gralirlng,  by  M.  B.  Walte;  and 
(3)  General  Farming,  hf  W.  J.  Spillman. 

On  the  aibjett  of  growing  crops  tinder  glass  sucli  pliases  are  considered  as  genefai 
plant  growing,  rentable  growing,  cut-flow6r  growing,  and  the  growing  of  bedding 
and  ornamental  plants  as  a  specialty.  The  business  and  trainitig  qualifications  nee^ 
eseary  fot^  each  of  these  indastriee,  t»pital  involved,  Und  the  profits  Which  m&f 
tcasonably  be  expected  are  considered. 
Under  fniit  growing,  special  attention  Is  called  to  intensive  methods  and  the  desird: 

Ulity  of  tboiough  cdltivatiod  and  care  of  relatively  small  areas  as  Compared  with 

mOreeitenave  platitings.  I'he  vdrious  details  of  orchard  matlagement,  cctst  of  estab- 
li^biag  an  orchard^  and  the  opportunities  ill  idtensive  fruit  growing  are  discussed. 
Tbearerage  cost  of  establishing  an  oh;hard  and  its  care  for  the  first  5  years  is  placed 
tt  1100  per  acre. 

Under  general  farming  speciAl  attention  is  c&lled  to  possibilities  In  the  milk  aild 
tiacj  batter  trade,  poultry,  vegetable  gardening,  cheese  making  And  live  stock  in  the 
Sooth,  sod  seed  pro<Iuctiotl. 

HorticnlttiTal  work  at  the  Oaoadian  Bzperidient  Stations,  W.  T.  MAcot;N| 
W.  S.  BuiR,  S.  A.  Bbdford,  A.  M.\CKAr,  and  l*.  A.  SflAtiPK  (Canada  Hxpt.  fkma 
Sflt.  1904,  pp.  105-U3,  ISS-lgi,  1S4,  1S6,  S53-S69,  S64-S70,  S95-409,  4Sa-446,  466- 
4S6,  lilt.  ?).— .\  report  on  the  character,  culture,  and  behavior  of  a  large  number  of 
fmibi,  vegetables,  and  flowering  plants  grown  at  the  different  experimental  farms  in 
Canada  from  Nova  Scotitf  to  the  Northwest  Territories.  The  reports  are  similar  in 
chincter  to  thoee  of  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  261). 

The  severe  winter  of  1903-4  killed  large  numbers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  orchards  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  which  for  many  years  previously  had  proved  hardy.  At  the 
Ontial  Experimental  Farm  306  apple  trees,  including  164  varieties,  were  killed,  all 
above  the  snow  line.  During  the  preceding  6  years  90  varieties  of  apples  were  top 
gnftfd  on  hardy  stocks  to  determine  whether  varieties  which  would  not  succeed 
»hen  grown  in  the  ordinary  way  would  prove  satisfactory  when  top  grafted  on  stocks 
having  heavy  trunks.  Practically  all  of  the  varieties  thus  used  for  top  grafting  were 
kiltei  bark  to  the  stocks. 

One  instance  is  cited  in  which  Milwaukee  and  Martha  were  top  grafted  on  Wealthy, 
fflfh  variety  occupying  about  half  the  top  of  the  tree.  As  a  result  of  the  severe  cold 
Martha  was  entirely  killed,  while  the  Milwaukee  remained  alive  and  bore  a  good 
ftof  of  frait.  Trees  which  have  proved  tender  when  tried  as  standards  are  thus 
thon  to  be  also  tender  when  grown  on  hardy  stocks.  Hardy  stocks  do  not  appear 
to  make  grafts  noticeably  hardier.  A  revised  list  of  the  winter  varieties  of  apples 
recommended  for  the  district  is  as  follows:  Scott  Winter,  Milwaukee,  Northwestern 
Gitening,  Canada  Baldwin,  and  Golden  Russet  in  the  more  favored  localities. 

A  further  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Macoun  of  the  close-planted  (10  by  10  ft.  apart) 
ftalthy  orchard  set  out  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  in  1896.  The  average 
Mtper  year  per  acre  from  this  orchard  from  1896  to  1904  has  been  $54.13,  while 
'^  avenge  profit  per  year  per  acre  since  the  trees  have  been  bearing  well,  from 
^to  190(,  has  been  $106.19.  This  system  of  close  planting  is  not  recommended 
^  ttaenl  adoption,  but  is  believed  worthy  of  trial  by  specialists.  The  2  varieties 
Valthy  and  Wagener  are  believed  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  this  close  planting  on 
"wont  of  their  early  bearing  habits. 

bperimental  shipments  of  apples  from  this  station  to  points  in  Ireland  and  8cot- 
'"■i  vere  made  in  1904.  All  the  shipments  were  made  in  bushel  boxes  and  all 
Pxlrf  XXX.    Some  of  the  fruit  was  sent  in  cold  storage,  but  the  most  of  it  was 
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not.  The  fruit  wvus  placed  in  the  boxes  in  regular  rows  and  tiers,  with  a  sheet  of 
cardboard  above  and  below  and  a  very  little  excelsior  between  the  cardboard  and  th; 
sides  of  the  Iwx.  Apples  were  shipped  as  a  rule  when  well  colored  but  still  hard. 
The  varieties  were  Duchess,  Charlamoff,  Antonovka,  Anis,  Dudley,  Winter  Stripe, 
McMahon  White,  Wealthy,  and  Patten  Greening.  The  varieties  Charlamoft,  km, 
and  Winter  Stripe  in  some  shipments  were  wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 

In  every  instance  the  apples  arrived  at  their  destination  in  good  condition,  but 
owing  to  the  unusual  abundance  of  apples  in  both  Ireland  and  England  the  results 
were  not  as  profitable  as  heretofore.  The  apples  shipped  to  Belfast,  the  agent8tat«<l, 
were  not  good  enough  for  dessert  purposes,  and  hence  brought  a  low  price,  scarcely 
sufficient  to  pay  the  freight.  That  market,  also,  preferred  apples  in  barrets  instead  of 
in  boxes.  Wealthy  apples  shipped  to  Dublin  sold  from  84  cts.  to  $1.08  per  box.  The 
shipment  of  Patten  Greening  and  Wealthy  to  Glasgow  brought  about  68  cts.  a  boi 
net 

The  severe  winter  killed  most  varieties  of  £aro[>ean  and  .lapanene  plums  at  the 
station  down  to  the  snow  line.  Two  seedlings,  however,  of  the  Red  June  plum 
originated  at  the  exfierinicntal  farm  proved  hardy  in  flower  and  bud  and  have  been 
given  the  names  of  Togo  and  Oyama.  Three  American  seedlings  originate<l  at  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm  have  been  named  Gloria,  Swift,  and  Fltzroy.  All  of 
these  varieties  are  described,  as  well  as  some  of  the  newer  Americana  varieties. 

Horse  beans  have  proved  a  very  satisfactory  cover  crop  in  the  orchards.  These 
beans  stand  up  during  the  winter  and  hold  the  snow  well  and  in  the  spring  are 
easily  broken  up  by  a  disk  harrow.  It  is  believed  that  English  horse  beans  and  rape 
grown  together  will  prove  an  ideal  cover  crop  for  that  region.  The  beans  furnish 
nitrogen  and  humus  and  hold  the  snow  well,  while  the  rape  will  cover  the  ground 
and  thus  protect  the  roots. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  hairy  vetch,  otherwise  an  excellent  cover  crop,  is  the 
difliculty  of  plowing  under  where  it  lives  over  the  winter.  The  crop  lived  over  the 
winter  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  and  the  plan  was  tried  of  cutting  it  and 
letting  it  lie  on  the  ground  as  mulch  in  the  same  way  as  red  clover  is  sometimes 
used.    The  vetch,  however,  was  killed  by  the  first  cutting. 

Further  experiments  were  made  during  the  summer  in  growing  vegetables  in  « 
cheese-cloth  inclosure.  Radishes  and  («uliflowers  grown  inside  the  iuclosure  were 
again  free  of  maggots  except  where  the  plants  had  been  affected  in  the  hotbed  before 
setting  out  in  the  inclosure.  Both  these  vegetables  developed  satisfactorily  in  the 
inclosure.  The  radishes  were  2  days  later  than  those  grown  outside,  but  ruinaine<l 
fit  for  use  nearly  a  week  longer  inside  than  outside.  Outside  the  inclosure  the  cauli- 
flower was  practically  a  failure,  while  mside  the  crop  was  quite  satisfactory. 

Lettuce  was  ready  for  use  2  days  earlier  inside  the  inclosure  than  outside.  Beans 
were  ready  for  use  1  lo  2  days  later  inside  than  outside  the  inclosure.  The  yield 
inside  the  inclosure  was  58  qts.  and  outside  53  qts.  on  like  areas  of  ground.  There 
was  no  ap|>arent  difference  between  onions  grown  outside  and  inside.  The  same 
cheese-cloth  cover  which  was  used  in  1903  was  again  used  in  1904  but  tore  consider- 
ably and  gave  trouble.  The  life  of  a  cheese-cloth  tent,  therefore,  will  not  exceed  2 
years.    The  cost  was  5  cts.  per  yard. 

Nolte  Earliest  tomato  yielded  heavier  than  Spark  Earliana,  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
smooth.  Spark  Earliana  has  proved  one  of  the  earliest  ripening  and  most  satisfac- 
tory varieties  grown  at  the  station  for  5  years.  A  method  of  pruning  tomatoes  tried 
during  the  year  has  been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  36). 

At  the  Nova  Scotia  station  crimson  clover  has  proved  one  of  the  best  cover  crops 
for  use  in  orchards.  It  is  sown  at  the  rate  of  20  lbs.  per  acre.  An  increase  of  44  ba. 
of  green  peas  per  acre  was  secured  by  the  use  of  500  lbs.  of  a  complete  commercial 
fertilizer  at  a  net  profit  of  $5.70  per  acre.  The  Australian  Brown  onion  is  considered 
the  best  variety  for  the  average  grower. 
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Mr.  S.  A.  Bedford,  of  tlie  Manitoba  Station,  gives  a  list  of  varietieti  of  standard 
apples  root-grafted  on  Pifruii  bcuxata  which  have  been  planted  at  the  station  and  the 
effect  of  the  winter  on  them.  Most  of  the  varieties  were  killed  bock  more  or  less, 
bat  many  varieties  made  a  strong  growth  during  the  season.  Plums  were  a  heavy 
crop  at  the  station.  Three  native  varieties  which  fruited  for  the  first  time  proved 
eaperior  to  anything  tested  as  regards  eariiness  and  flavor.  The  fruit  ripened  early 
in  .\ugu8t,  which  was  fully  2  weeks  sooner  than  fruit  of  any  other  varieties  found  on 
the  farm.  The  plums  are  comparatively  large,  deep  red  in  color  when  ripe,  skin 
sweet  and  juicy  with  no  sign  of  astringenoy,  and  the  stone  was  not  out  of  proportion 
to  the  flesh.  The  fruit  from  all  3  trees  is  very  similar  and  has  been  given  the  name 
of  Major. 

Fall-»own  seed  of  Caragana  arborescens  has  given  much  stronger  plants  than  spring- 
Bown  seed.  Varioos  tender  species  of  Philailelphus  have  been  successfully  grown  at 
the  station  when  bent  to  the  ground  and  sufficient  soil  thrown  over  the  tips  to  hold 
them  there  during  the  winter.    Gradus  has  proved  the  earliest  large  pea  yet  tested. 

Report  of  the  professor  of  horticulture,  H.  L.  Hutt  (.Inn.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr. 
Vol.  and  ExjU.  Farm,  SO  ( 1904),  pp.  102-1 W,  fig*.  5).— Thi.s  report  gives  an  outline  of 
the  horticultural  work  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  during  the  year,  with  notes 
on  various  cover  crops,  orchards,  small  fniits,  vegetables,  and  ornamental  shrubs. 

The  severe  winter  killed  10  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  the  apple  orchard,  20  per  cent 
of  those  in  the  plum  orchard,  35  per  cent  in  the  pear  orchard,  and  44  per  cent  in  the 
cherry  orchard.  Twenty  peach  and  20  quince  trees  which  had  survived  several 
winters  were  also  killed. 

How  to  make  a  ve^table  garden,  Editr  L.  Fullerton,  illus.  by  H.  B.  Fi'L- 
LEHTO.N  (AVjc  yor*.-  DouhUday,  Page  dc  Co.,  1905,  pp.  XIX+S47,fig*.  ^.5.y).— Popular 
•lirections  for  making  a  garden  and  the  culture  of  all  the  usual  vegetables  and  small 
fruits.  The  illustrations  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  work.  A  table  is  given 
showing  when  to  plant  each  of  74  different  vegetables,  depth  to  plant  them,  distance 
apart,  the  period  when  the  crop  matures,  and  other  information  as  to  cultural 
methods. 

Test  of  the  vitality  of  vegetable  seeds,  E.  H.  Jk.nkins  (ihnnecticut  Stale  tSta. 
Rpl.  1904,  jil.  5,  pp.  4-^8-i43).-^X  table  if  given  showing  the  results  of  germination 
tests  of  415  samples  of  seeds  representing  34  different  vegetables. 

The  age  of  the  samples  varied  from  1  to  12  years,  most  of  them  being  1  to  2  years 
ol<l.  They  were  sent  in  l)y  the  seedsmenor  growers  themselves  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  results  of  the  test  were  not  to  l)e  publiHhe<l  as  representing  the  char- 
acter of  their  goo<ls.  Sweet  com  and  onion  seed  are  grown  in  large  amounts  in  the 
State  and  more  tests  of  these  varieties  are  annually  made  at  the  station  than  of  all 
other  kinds  of  seeds. 

California-grown  onion  seed  showed  a  higher  percentage  germination  than  Con- 
necticut-grown seed,  and  seed  less  than  1  year  old  germinated  better  than  older 
seed.  The  vitality  of  crops  of  onion  seed  for  1880  and  each  of  the  years  1894  to 
1904  is  tabulated  and  another  table  given  showing  the  sprouting  ability  of  different 
varieties  of  onion  seeds  and  sweet  corn. 

Kushroom  growing'  for  amateurs,  G.  F.  Atkinson  and  K.  Shore  {New  York 
OnmeU  Sla.  Bid.  gg7,  pp.  41S-4S4,  fig'.  4). — Experiments  were  undertaken  in  the 
culture  of  mushrooms  to  learn  what  success  might  be  expected  by  amateur  growers 
where  no  elaborate  preparations  were  made  as  to  special  houses. 

Cellars  or  basement  rooms  may  be  used  for  mushroom  culture  in  winter  provided 
the  temperature  does  not  go  below  55°  F.  or  rise  above  65°  F.  They  should  not  be 
grown  in  cellars  under  the  living  part  of  a  house,  as  the  fumes  of  manure  will  fill 
the  hoose.    They  tan  be  grown  in  stables  which  are  not  too  cold. 

In  the  station  experiments  they  were  grown  in  part  in  Iwxes  under  Itencht-s  in  the 
greenhouse,  where  the  temperature  during  the  winter  was  about  55°  F.  at  night  and 
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60  to  65°  F.  during  the  day,  and  in  part  under  a  bench  in  a  basetnent.  The  boxef 
Used  were  3x3.5  ft  wide  and  1  ft.  deep.  The  bed  under  the  bench  in  the  basement 
Was  made  by  placing  a  plank  against  the  1^;8  of  the  bench  and  tilling  the  spare 
between  that  and  the  wall  with  well-packed  manure.  The  boxes  and  bed  together 
contained  about  90  wj.  ft.  of  surface  and  yielded  at  the  rate  of  about  2  lljs.  of  mn«h- 
roouis  per  square  foot.  The  manure  for  the  boxes  and  bed  was  composted  October 
31  and  was  ready  for  putting  in  the  beds  November  9, 

The  beds  Were  spawned  November  23  and  covered  over  with  dirt  December  1  and 
2.  The  first  mushrooms  were  picked  January  1 ,  or  about  5  weeks  from  the  time  the 
beds  were  spawned.  The  r^ular  picking  began  a  week  later.  The  spawn  in  a 
small  part  of  the  bed  did  not  produce  nioshroome  until  about  2  months  after  spawn- 
ing. When  the  crop  was  at  its  best  4  to  8  lbs.  of  mushrooms  were  collected  at  eadi 
picking. 

t)etailed  directions  are  given  for  the  making  of  inoshroom  beds  in  cellam,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  manure  and  packing  into  the  beds,  and  for  the  buying  and  inae^ 
tion  of  the  spawn  in  the  prepared  beds,  with  general  notes  on  the  growth  of  mush- 
rooms, picking  mushrooms,  and  the  enemies  affecting  mushrooms.  Illustrations  are 
given  of  the  varieties  Alaska,  Columbia,  and  Bohemia,  as  grown  under  the  differeat 
conditions  in  the  experiment. 

The  orchard  and  fruit  grarden,  E.  P.  Powell  (xVeie  York:  McClure,  Phillipi  i 
Co.,  1905,  pp.  XV -\-  Si2,  pU.  H). — Popular  directions  are  given  for  the  cultnreof 
orchard  and  small  fruits,  including;  citrus  fruits,  figs,  dates,  olives,  pineapples, 
bananas  and  other  tropical  fruits,  and  nuts.  In  the  concluding  part  of  the  work 
chapters  are  given  on  wind-breaks,  drainage,  irrigation,  pruning,  mulching,  fertiliz- 
ing, cover  crops,  spraying,  the  animal  friends  and  foes  of  the  garden,  harvesting  and 
marketing  of  fruit,  and  plant  breeding.  The  book  is  written  for  the  practical  fniit 
grower,  and  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  that  purpose. 

Promising  new  fruits,  W.  A.  Taylor  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1904,  pp.  S99- 
416,  pis.  8). — Descriptions  with  colored  illustrations  are  given  of  a  number  of  promis- 
ing fruits  and  nuts.  Among  these  are  the  Bloomfield  and  Doctor  apple,  Rossney 
pear,  Millennial  grape,  Perfection  currant,  Delraaa  persimmon,  and  the  following  10 
varieties  of  pecans:  Centennial,  Frotscher,  Jewett,  Fabst,  Post,  Rome,  Russell,  San 
Saba,  Stuart,  and  Van  Deman. 

New  citrus  creations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  H.  J.  Webbbb  and 
W.  T.  Swingle  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1904,  pp.  sn-240,  ph.  IS,  jigs.  «).— In 
the  work  of  the  Department  with  citrus  fruits  the  primary  objects  sought  hare  l)een 
"(1)  hardier  varieties  which  would  endure  the  occasional  severe  freezes  which  viat 
the  orange  sections,  and,  if  possible,  varieties  sufficiently  hardy  to  be  grown  farther 
north  than  the  present  citnis  belt;  (2)  new  fruits  having  the  loose,  easily  removable 
rind  of  the  mandarin  and  tangerine  combined  with  the  qiulity,  flavor,  and  size  of 
the  ordinary  sweet  orange;  (3)  new  fruits  having  the  sprightly  acid  flavor  of  the 
pomelo  with  the  bitterness  reduced,  and  the  loose,  easily  separable  rind  of  the  man- 
darin and  tangerine;  and  (4)  new  fruits  intermediate  between  the  pomelo  and  the 
orange  which  would  possess  desirable  market  qualities." 

A  hardier  fruit  has  been  obtained  by  crossing  the  trifoliate  orange  ( (Mru»  trifoUata) 
with  the  sweet  orange.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  crossing  these  2 
varieties  and  only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  flowers  operated  upon  set  fruit.  Owing  to 
the  polyembryonic  character  of  the  seeds  of  citrus  truits  considerable  care  was  neces- 
sary in  selecting  the  true  hybrids.  Of  40  hybrids  of  the  trifoliate  orange  crossed 
with  the  pollen  of  the  sweet  orange,  29  resembled  the  former  in  habit  and  foliage 
characters  while  11  were  intermediate  m  these  characters.  From  these  crosses  2 
fruits  have  been  developed  which  are  of  considerable  promise. 

These  fruits  are  about  midway  in  character  between  the  2  parents  and  are  neither 
sweet  oranges,  trifoliate  oranges,  nor  lemons,  and  have  therefore  been  grouped  under 
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the  class  name  of  "  citrangee."    They  have  been  given  the  variety  luunes  of  Kusk 
and  Willitg.    Tfaey  are  described  in  detail  and  illostrated  with  colored  drawings. 

The  Rusk  is  from  1}  to  2  in.  in  diameter  and  U  to  li  in.  high.  It  is  considered 
too  Eoar  to  be  eaten  out  of  hand  but  is  very  palatable  with  sugar.  It  has  a  bitter 
flavor  and  i.<<  considered  valuable  for  making  "citrangeade,"  similar  to  lemonade,  or 
tor  use  as  a  breakfast  fruit.  It  may  also  be  used  for  pies,  preserves,  marmalades, 
and  general  culinary  purposes.  The  VVillits,  while  similar  in  general  appearance, 
I<oege!&«8  a  distinct  flavor  from  that  of  the  Rusk,  having  more  nearly  the  character 
and  flavor  of  the  lemon. 

These  fraits  have  withstood  a  temperature  of  from  15  to  18°  F.  above  zero  and  in 
one  instance  a  minimum  temperature  of  6°  without  injury.  It  is  believed  that  they 
may  be  grown  without  protection  throughout  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Miarisippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  parts  of  Tennessee  and  Texas;  also  parts  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  northern  California^  Arizona,  and  possibly  New  Mexico;  and  will 
prove  of  value  mainly  as  a  home  fruit  for  cultivation  throughout  the  Southern 
Stare;  where  the  sweet  orange,  the  lemon,  and  lime  can  not  be  grown. 

The  tangelo  is  a  name  given  to  a  new  class  of  loose-skinned  citrus  fruits  obtained 
by  ciwring  tangerines  with  the  pomelo.  A  variety  originated  in  this  group,  called 
the  Sampson,  is  described  and  illustrated.  The  tangelo  is  about  midway  in  size 
between  its  2  parents.  It  has  a  sprightly  acid  flavor  but  is  rather  sweeter  than  the 
pomelo  with  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  "Its  most  pronounced  characters,  however,  are 
the  looseness  of  the  rind  and  the  ease  with  which  the  segments  can  be  separated." 
The  flavor  is  considered  excellent,  and  it  is  believed  it  will  become  very  popular 
ta  a  breakfast  fruit. 

Two  new  tangerine  oranges  have  been  obtained  by  crossing  the  Dancey  tangerin^ 
with  pollen  of  the  Parson  Brown  orange.  The  fruits  obtained  from  these  crosses 
differ  from  other  varieties  of  tangerines  primarily  in  ^ing  larger,  earlier,  and  more 
highly  flavored.  The  variety  given  the  name  of  Wesbart  uniformly  colored  up  and 
ripened  about  2  weeks  earlier  than  the  Dancey  tangerine.  The  fruit  of  the  variety 
given  the  name  of  Trimble  is  slightly  larger  than  the  Weshart  tangerine  but  not 
quite  eqoal  to  it  in  flavor.  The  rough,  bumpy  appearance  of  the  Trimble  serves  to 
distingnish  it  from  other  tangerines. 

It  is  believed  that  these  2  tangerines  will  prove  superior  to  the  Dancey  in  nearly 
every  respect.  They  are  recommended  for  culture  wherever  tangerines  are  now 
grown.  Neither  these  tangerines  nor  the  tangelo  previously  described  are  more 
hatdy  than  the  ordinary  pomelo  and  tangerme  and  therefore  (»n  be  grown  only  in 
tbediAricts  where  such  fruits  succeed.  Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  the  fruit 
aihl  trees  of  both  these  new  varieties  of  tangerines. 

An  apple  orchard  aurvey  of  Wayne  County,  New  York.  I,  The  apple 
indoatry,  U.  F.  VVarrrn  ( New  York  Cornell  Sla.  Bnl.  g?6,  pp.  ie'29-SR2,  pi.  J,fig».  6S)  .— 
This  sarvey  was  nndertaken  under  the  direction  of  John  Craig.  In  the  survey  every 
orrhard  in  Walworth  Township  as  large  as  1  acre  in  extent  was  personally  inspected, 
hi  the  remaining  townships  of  the  coonty  only  orchards  of  5  acres  in  extent  or  over 
were  visited.  Wayne  County  is  one  of  the  leading  counties  in  fruit  production  in  the 
«We. 

The  data  secnred  in  this  sorrey  cover  such  matters  as  methods  of  tillage,  the  use 
■^tertilixere,  pmning.  spraying,  number  of  trees  per  acre,  distance  apart,  age  of  the 

'wWds.  soils,  drainage,  elevations  and  exposures,  whether  the  orchard  was  rented 

or  managed  by  the  owner,  varieties  of  apples  grown,  most  prevalent  diseases  and 

■■■et  enemies,  yields,  markets,  and  prices 
In  all,  674  orchards  containing  3,761  acres  were  examined  in  Wayne  County  during 

t^nmmer  of  1903.    The  total  apple  area  in  the  county  is  about  21,000  acres  or  6.9 

}ff  rent  of  the  improved  farm  land.    The  most  prominent  varieties  grown  are  Bald- 
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win  and  Greening  followed  by  Roxbnry  Rowet,  King,  Northern  Spy,  and  Twenty 
Ounce.  From  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  orchards  are  rented.  The  average  yield  of 
rented'orchards  for  4  years  was  174  bo.  per  acre  and  from  orchards  managed  by  the 
owner  210  bu.  More  attention  is  paid  to  orchard  culture  than  formerly,  14  per  cent 
having  been  distinctly  renovated  during  the  past  10  years. 

Relative  to  tillage  and  yield,  44  per  cent  of  the  orchards  have  been  in  sod  at  least 
5  years,  20  per  cent  have  been  tilled  5  years  or  more,  and  36  per  cent  have  been 
tille<i  part  of  the  time.  In  1903,  30  per  cent  of  the  orchards  were  tilled.  The  aver- 
age yields  for  4  years  in  the  orchards  thus  differently  managed  were  as  followa: 
Tilled  for  preceding  5  years  or  more,  266  bu.  per  acre;  tilled  most  years,  229  bu.;  in 
sod  most  years,  202  bu. ;  in  sod  at  least  5  years,  148  bu.  It  is  thus  seen  that  tlie  tilled 
orchards  have  given  an  average  yield  80  per  cent  higher  than  orchards  .r^nularly 
in  sod. 

Not  all  this  difference,  however,  is  due  to  tillage,  since  the  men  who  till  the 
orchards  usually  also  give  better  attention  to  manuring,  spraying,  and  pruning.  Tak- 
ing these  factors  into  account  it  was  found  that  the  increase  in  yiel<l,  due  to  tillage 
alone,  was  about  35  per  cent.  A  large  number  of  the  orchards  in  8od  were  pastured 
with  various  kinds  of  stock.  Orchards  pastured  with  hogs  or  sheep  gave  better 
results  than  those  pastured  with  cattle  or  horses.  A  few  orchards  in  sod  were  found 
which  were  among  the  best  producers. 

About  one-third  of  the  orchards  examined  received  no  fertilizers  whatever.  The 
other  two-thirds  received  more  or  less  manure.  Commercial  fertilizers  were  used  in 
only  about  12  per  cent  of  the  orchards.  The  average  yield  for  2  years  in  fertilized 
orchards  was  257  bu.  per  acre  and  in  unfertilized  202  bu. 

Buckwheat  is  the  cover  crop  most  commonly  grown.  Bad  pruning  was  frequently 
observed.  In  16  per  cent  of  the  orchards  stubs  from  2  to  12  in.  long  were  found. 
Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  orchards  was  seldom  or  never  sprayed.  Forty-one  per 
cent  was  sprayed  in  1903.  The  sprayed  orchards  in  1903  averaged  27  bu.  more  pei* 
acre  than  the  unsprayed  orchards.  Damage  from  insects  and  fungus  diseases  was 
small  during  the  year,  and  in  some  instances  only  one  spraying  was  given. 

In  43  per  cent  of  the  mature  orchards  the  trees  were  30  by  30  or  less  ft.  apart 
The  average  yield  for  4  years  where  the  trees  were  30  by  30  ft.  apart  was  186  bo. 
When  31  by  31  ft.  to  .35  by  35  ft.  apart  the  average  yield  was  222  bu.,  and  when  36 
by  36. ft.  to  40  by  40  ft.  apart  the  average  yield  was  229  bu.  per  acre.  Trees  were 
found  to  reach  their  maximum  yield  in  Wayne  County  44  years  after  planting. 

Eight  ])er  cent  of  the  orchards  examine<i  needed  drainage  throughout,  30  per  cent 
nee<le<l  drainage  in  part.  Fifty-four  orchards  in  Walworth  Township  which  needed 
drainage  yielde<I  42  bu.  per  acre  less  fruit  than  the  average  of  the  township.  Uood 
crops  of  apples  were  found  on  many  different  types  of  soils,  but  loam  soils  are  con- 
sidered best.  The  kind  of  treatment  the  orchanl  receives  is  believed  to  be  of  far 
more  importance  than  the  kind  of  soil.  Elevation  above  the  surrounding  country 
did  not  appear  to  liave  any  marked  effect  on  the  yield.  Easterly  elopes  gave  con- 
•siderably  better  yields  than  westerly  slopes,  which  it  is  thought  may  be  due  to  the 
strong  west  winds.    Scab  fungus  and  the  codling  moth  are  the  most  serious  enemiet<. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  apple  crop  in  Wayne  County  is  used  for  evaporating.  In 
this  work  some  growers  pick  off  the  best  apples  to  barrel,  but  generally  all  the  apples 
are  xhaken  from  the  tree.  The  average  yields  per  acre  for  mature  orchards  in  1900 
was  252  bu.;  1901,  34  bu.;  and  1902,  222  bu.  The  gross  average  incomes  for  these 
same  orchards  were  $37.80  in  1900,  $14.28  in  1901,  and  $48.18  in  1902.  Mr.  Chrietiaii 
Bues  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  cost  of  renovating  an  apple  orchard  in  Western 
New  York  during  the  years  1896-1904,  with  an  account  of  the  returns  received.  It 
was  about  5  years  after  the  work  of  renovation  commenced  before  the  orchard  b^pan 
to  produce  paying  crops. 
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Sendee  the  gtadstical  matter  given  the  bulletin  containB  a  large  amount  of  useful 
infonnation  relative  to  tiie  best  methods  of  cultivation,  pruning,  spraying,  etc. 

The  breeding  of  crossbred  apples  for  the  Oansdiam  Northwest,  W.  Saun- 
DKKg  (Canada  EipL  Farmt  Rptt.  1904,  pp.  6-11,  pU.  S). — All  of  the  improved  Amer- 
ican varieties  of  apples  have  iailed  or  have  1)een  killed  by  cold  when  grown  in  the 
(^madian  Northwest,  more  especially  at  the  experiment  stations  at  Brandon,  Mani- 
toba, and  Indian  Head,  Northwest  Territories. 

The  (Iberian  crab  (Pyrru  haecata)  has  proved  entirely  hardy  at  both  these  stations 
during  a  trial  of  14  or  15  years,  and  has  fruited  abundantly.  Its  fruit  is  very  small 
and  Edited  only  for  jelly.  The  flowers  have  been  cross-fertilized  with  pollen  from 
many  of  the  haniiest  and  beet  sorts  of  apples  grown  in  Ontario,  and  from  the  seed 
thoR  obtained  a  number  of  seedlings  have  been  grown,  which  have  produced  fruit 
much  laigrr  than  the  crab  and  greatly  improved  in  quality.  Many  of  these  seedlings 
fmited  the  fourth  year  from  seed. 

Boot  grafts  of  some  of  the  more  promising  sorts  have  been  made  uid  have  shorwn 
no  iodicationfi  of  tenderness  even  when  planted  in  exposed  eituatiouH.  Some  partial 
iuhra  have  occurred  in  grafting  on  P.  bacraia.  Budding  gives  better  results  and 
hnai  a  better  union  with  the  stock,  and  also  admits  of  the  trees  being  multiplied 
more  rapidly. 

Other  nahe  which  are  being  used  are  P.  prunifolia  and  the  wild  apple  of  Europe 
(P.wdut).  ThesearelikewisecroBsed  with  pollen  from  the  hardiest  of  our  improved 
aorta,  and  a  number  of  promising  seedlings  have  been  obtained.  Both  of  these  species 
hare  proved  hardy  for  several  winters  at  Brandon  and  Indian  Head. 

Some  of  the  best  croeses  produced  on  P.  b<iccata  and  P.  prunifolia  have  been 
iccitiMd,  thuii  introducing  a  second  quota  of  the  blood  of  the  larger  and  better  apples, 
*ith  the  hope  of  improving  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Aboat  20of  the  most  promising  seedlings  obtained  by  crossbreeding  are  described. 
A  ronsideiable  amount  of  stock  of  these  sorts  hae  been  distributed  in  difierent  dis- 
triffs  of  the  Northwest  for  further  testing. 

Apple  culture,  H.  L.  Hutt  (Ontario  Affr.  Vol.  and  Erpt.  Farm  livl.  144,  PI''-  37, 
ffi.  *).— Popular  directions  for  the  planting  and  management  of  apple  orchards, 
indading  a  paper  by  W.  Lochhead  on  insects  injurious  to  the  apple. 

Obserrstioiis  on  the  fertilization  of  peach  orchards,  ¥j.  H.  Jbxkins  (Ccmnert- 
vW  SiMe  fin.  Rpt.  1904,  pt.  5,  pp.  444-447). — An  experiment  on  the  fertilization  of 
pcadi  orchards,  which  was  begun  at  the  station  in  1896  and  has  been  continued  each 
year  since  (K.  R  B.,  16,  p.  52). 

Plat  A  hay  rei'eived  annually  65  lbs.  of  muriate  of  jwtash  and  160  Ilw.  of  acid  phos- 
phate; plat  B  these  same  fertilizeru  and  in  addition  170  Ibe.  of  cotton-seed  meal; 
plat  C,  65  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  and  160  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate;  plat  D,  130  lbs. 
nninate  of  potash  and  160  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate;  plat  K,  260  lbs.  of  muriate  of 
potKh  and  160  Ibe.  of  acid  phosphate;  and  plat  F,  260  lbs.  of  high-grade  sulphate  of 
polaeh  and  160  Ibe.  of  acid  phosphate. 

The  noinber  of  trees  that  have  died  during  each  year  since  the  orchard  was  set  out 
«sd  the  crops  produced  in  each  of  the  years  1899  to  1904  are  given,  but  conclusions 
ilative  to  results  obtained  are  reserved  until  further  data  have  been  accumulated. 

the  ahipping  of  fruit  to  Winnipeg'  by  freight,  J.  B.  Kbvnolds  {Ami.  Rpt. 

'tlano  Agr.  Col.  and  Expl.  Farm,  SO  {1904),  pp.  So-30).— Much  of  the  data  given  in 

<^  article  has  been  abstracted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  876). 
^oiae  notes  are  given  on  the  dimensions  of  fruit  packages  in  relation  to  cooling. 

Ft)bii  which  ripen  quickly  must  be  cooled  to  a  temperature  of  40°  or  lower  swm  after 

F*^  if  they  are  to  be  preserved  in  storage  for  any  length  of  time.    A  few  hours' 

'*^?  in  cooling  down  to  this  temperature  greatly  decreases  their  length  of  life, 
lo  the  experiment  reported  4  packages  were  filled  with  apples  and  long  thermome- 

<"*  iaaeited  bo  that  the  bulb  would  come  in  the  center  of  the  package.    The  packages 
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were  then  headed  and  kept  in  a  room  for  a  week,  until  they  attained  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  64°  F.  They  were  then  transferred  to  a  room  in  the  warehouse  which 
was  kept  at  a  temperature  of  32  to  IM".  The  packages  were  an  ordinary  large  apple 
barrel,  a  bushel  box  10  V)y  1 1  by  20  in.  with  close  joints  practically  air-tight,  a  (jeorpi 
{leach  carrier  10  by  11  by  20  in.  with  ojien  spa<»«  at  sides  and  the  fnlit  then  packed 
in  0  Ijaakets  with  air  spaces  between  the  backets,  and  a  half-bushel  box  5  by  1 1  by  20 
in.  with  open  spaces  at  sides,  bottom,  and  top. 

Within  9J  hours  after  the  i)ackages  had  been  placed  in  the  cold-storage  houee  tlie 
half-buahel  crate  registered  40°.  The  Georgia  crate  with  open  sides  and  open  pack- 
ing had  cooled  to  43°  within  the  same  time.  Within  22  houra  the  half-bushel  hid 
cooled  to  36°,  the  Georgia  i-rate  to  35°,  the  bushel  to  39°,  and  the  box  to  47°.  It 
was  2  days  after  the  commenceinent  of  the  observation  before  the  barrel  had  reachi'd 
a  temperature  of  38°. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  the  author  states  that  winter  apples  and  wint«r 
peats,  so  far  as  temj>erature  and  ripening  are  concerned,  may  l)e  jmcked  in  liarrels. 
For  summer  and  early  apples  the  bushel  box  should  be  used.  For  early  and  quickly 
ripening  pears  the  bushel  box  is  too  large  unless  in  the  form  of  the  Georgia  carrier 
with  open  sides. '  The  half-bushel  lx)x  is  re«>mmended.  All  tender  fruits  should  he 
quickly  cfKiled  after  picking. 

Some  uses  of  the  grapevine  and  its  fruit,  (i.  C.  Hi-sma.nn  (I'.K  l>ept.  .Ujr. 
Yearbook  1904,  PP-  S6S-SS0,  pl».  6,  figx.  .5). — This  is  a  popular  account  of  the  grape 
industry  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  fruit  for  food,  wine,  raisins,  unfennented 
grape  juice,  brandy,  vinegar,  preserves,  tartaric  acid,  oil,  etc.,  and  of  the  vine  for 
ornamental  purposes. 

The  average  annual  production  of  wine  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  10 
years  has  been  25,500,000  gal.  and  of  raisins  89,500,000  lbs.  The  average  annwl 
shipment  of  California-grown  grapes  to  States  farther  east  is  place<l  at  25,156,0001b!'. 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  grape  crop  in  California  is  ma<le  into  wine,  35  per  cent  into 
raisins,  and  15  ixtr  cent  sbippe<l  as  fresh  grapes. 

(/alifornia  is  the  State  of  largest  production,  having  over  SH),(WO,000  vines.  New 
York  stands  seamtl  with  a  little  over  29,000,000,  and  Ohio  third  with  nearly 
14,000,000  vines.  New  York  State  leads  in  the  production  of  grapes  of  Ameritsui 
varieties,  .since  practically  the  whole  of  the  California  output  is  of  Kurojiean  sorts. 
In  the  Chautauqua  grape  district  of  New  York  more  unfermentetl  grape  juice  is  p^r^ 
<hu-e<l  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country  combined,  the  product  in  1904  reaching 
605,(XX)  gal.     New  York  leads  all  the  States  in  the  pnnluction  of  sparkling  wine. 

Methmls  of  making  red  and  white  wines  art*  discusse<l,  and  methods  of  nianuriU'- 
tiire  of  the  various  by-pnxlucts  mentione<l  above  briefly  note<l,  including  a  numU'r 
of  household  recipes  for  canning  grain's,  making  grape  i)ickles,  jelly,  spiced  grai**. 
marmalade,  grape  butttT,  junket,  I'U: 

Orapes  cultivated  in  tropical  co\intries,  O.  I^abkov  (Jour.  Aijr.  Troj)..  ■'•  (lHO-'i). 
Xo.  4^,  pp.  101-106). — Anactx)untof  varietiesofgrajies  which  sutreed  l)est  in  several 
different  tropical  countries. 

A  chemical  study  of  the  tea  industry  in  South  Oarolina,  I,  F.  8.  Shivek 
[South  Carolina  Sla.  Bui.  96,  pp.  SS,Jiijii.  6). — In  this  bulletin  a  historical  review  is 
given  of  tea  culture  with  statistics  as  regards  pnMluction  and  cH)n8umption.  The 
botanical  characteristics  of  tea  are  considered,  together  with  the  soil  and  climate 
best  suited  for  tea  culture  and  methods  of  cultivation. 

From  the  statistics  given  it  appears  that  al)out  89,160,411  lbs.  of  tea,  valued  at 
$12,720,310,  arc  iniix)rte<l  each  year.  Ninety-two  -per  cent  of  the  tea  imported  iu 
furnished  by  China  and  Japan.  Analyses  arc  given  of  the  soils  at  Pinehurst,  8.  (\, 
where  about  100  acres  are  now  plantcid  to  tea,  and  of  the  rice  soils  on  Cooper  River, 
S.  C,  where  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  tea  plantation. 
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A^  tht>  result  of  experiiuenU  at  Pinehuret  in  tr>4t  culture  on  different  hoIIh,  it  m  rer- 
ummended  that  "level  land.",  thoroughly  drained,  poroiw  to  a8  )!reat  depth  as  poesi- 
lile  and  free  from  all  acidity,  lie  usetl  for  tea."  Banett  on  the  analyses  of  the  soils 
niade  it  is  believetl  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  tea  culture  as  they  contain  (ronaid- 
eiable  quantities  of  or^ganic  matter,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potaHh.  eiuggefl- 
tions  are  given  on  the  starting  of  tea  plants,  setting  out  the  plantation,  pruning,  and 
faiv. 

Beport  on  the  cocoanut  industry,  W.  S.  Lyon  (Philippine  Bur.  Agr.,  1904,  pp. 
ss-9.i).~kxi  account  of  the  cultural  and  manufacturing  methods  observed  in  the 
riicoanat  industry  in  the  2  largest  cocoanut-growing  districts  of  the  Philippines. 
Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  co<-oanut  oil  and  of  copra. 

Contribution  to  oiir  knowledge  of  the  uae  of  the  betel-nut  in  Dutch 
East  India  (Bui.  Kolon.  Hu».  IlaarUm,  7.W.5,  So.  .iZ,  pp.  17.1,  pU.  IS,  figt.  8).— 
K  ."eries  of  7  prize  essays  on  this  Hubject. 

Propagating  trailing  arbutus,  H.  J.  Kobhler  (Amer.  Floriit,  s!4  (1906),  So. 
S7-.',  pp.  loO,  161) .  — It  is  stated  that  trailing  arbutus  can  be  easily  rooted  from  cuttings 
io  the  ijreenhonse  in  winter.  The  cuttings  are  treate<l  in  a  manner  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  coniferous  evergreen.  They  are  taken  preferably  in  November  before 
ihfy  are  severely  frozen.  They  are  put  in  boxes  of  sand  and  watered  twice  daily, 
anil  the  night  temperature  kept  about  50°  F.  Shade  is  given  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.    In  aUmt  6  weeks  75  per  (^ent  of  thetn  will  l)e  rooted  and  ready  to  pot  off. 

FOBESTST. 

forest  planting  and  farm  management,  0.  L.  Ci/3TniER  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Yairliuok  IS04,  pp.  i!66-l^0,  pi.  1,  pltiim  ;i). — .\  discussion  of  the  relationship  of 
fomit  planting  to  general  farm  management,  with  concrete  examples  taken  from  for- 
ei<t  plans  lieWsed  for  an  Ohio  fann  and  for  prairie  farms  in  the  northern  and  southern 
sections  uf  tbe  middle  western  States. 

The  central  thought  brought  out  in  the  pa|)er  is  that  forestry  is  a  branch  of  agri- 
calturp  and  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  when  wisely 
planned.  The  plans  suggested  take  into  consideration  the  cropping  system  of  the 
hrm,  protection  of  the  farm  buildings,  the  location  of  the  woodland  strips,  the  kinds 
of  trees  to  be  used,  ami  the  best  methods  of  planting  and  arranging  them. 

Horticulture  and  forestry,  J.  (i.  Haney  and  U.  H..£llin(i  (Kmuiu  SUt.  Bui. 
t^,pp.  Z7S,  279,  ,'iO.i). — An  account  of  the  horticulture  and  forestry  work  carried  on 
St  the  Fort  Hays  Branch  Station  in  1903-4. 

Observations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  indicate  that  the  honey  locust  is  the 
most  hardy  and  desirable  tree  in  that  section  for  planting.  Of  4,000  evergreens 
planted  in  1903,  32  per  cent  were  alive  in  1904  and  made  a  good  growth.  The  rather 
sniall  percentage  that  lived  is  thought  to  be  due  to  unfavorable  conditions  at  plant- 
ing time.  The  Austrian  pine  has  proved  the  most  hardy  of  the  different  evergreens 
planted.    About  9  acres  have  been  planted  to  oak  and  walnut  seed. 

Forest  belts,  W.  T.  Macoi'n  ( Canada  Expt.  Farmg  RpU.  1904,  pp-  1S6-1S9).— The 
forest  belt  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  is  165  ft,  wide 
ind  that  on  the  northern  boundary  65  ft.  wide.  Their  total  length  is  nearly  1.75 
miles.  The  number  of  trees  in  these  l>elt8  is  23,100.  The  trees  have  been  planted  5 
by  5  ft.,  5  by  10  ft,,  and  10  by  10  ft.  apart,  and  the  first  plantings  made  in  1887. 

From  the  standpoint  of  forestry,  trees  planted  5  by  5  ft.  apart  are  giving  the  most 
wtisfactory  results.  At  this  distance  the  trees  are  more  i)rot«cte<l  from  storms  than 
'h<*e  farther  apart,  the  tops  are  less  injured,  and  they  are  a  little  taller  and  do  not 
li»ve  to  be  cultivated  so  long  as  those  planted  farther  apart. 

I'mil  within  3  years  the  trees  in  the  mixed  plantation  made  the  most  satisfactory 
growth,  and  are  still  making  better  growth  than  some  clumps  composed  of  single 
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species.  The  rapid-growing  kinds,  however,  in  the  mixed  plantations  are  growing 
BO  last  as  to  overshadow  some  of  the  more  valuable  trees,  and  those  which  can  not 
endure  shade  are  being  killed.  Such  trees  as  ash,  butternut,  black  walnut,  and  elm, 
which  have  thin  foliage,  do  not  kill  the  sod  underneath.  It  is  believed  the  reralti 
would  have  been  much  better  if  other  heavy-foliaged  kinds,  such  as  larch,  ipmce, 
pine,  or  box  elder  had  been  mixed  with  them. 

Since  1899  other  plantations  with  trees  and  gbrube  have  been  made  in  which  the 
spacing  has  been  2.5  ft.  apart.  It  is  too  early  to  report  upon  these  plantings  as  yet, 
but  it  is  believe<l  that  3  ft.  apart  would  be  as  satisfactory  or  even  more  so  than  2.5  it. 
A  table  is  given  showing  the  growth  of  20  different  species  of  trees  in  the  forest  belt 
Black  walnut  and  butternnt  are  making  a  very  slow,  unsatis£actory  growth  where 
planted  on  low  i«ndy  soil.  White  spruce  is  not  doing  very  well  on  light  sandy  soil, 
nor  white  elm  on  sandy  loam.  All  these  trees  have  made  a  much  l>etter  growth  on 
other  soils. 

Forestry  in  Indiana,  8.  J.  Rbcord  {Forestry  and  Irrig.,  11  (1905),  No.  3,  pp. 
107-llS,  fig».  4).— It  appears  that  13,000,000  acres,  or  more  than  one-half  the  State  of 
Indiana,  consists  of  broken  waste  land  suitable  for  tree  growth  but  worthless  for 
agriculture. 

Less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  State  is  now  covered  with  good  timber 
and  about  85  per  cent  of  the  lumber  now  used  for  manufacturing  is  brought  in  from 
other  States.  The  large  amount  of  nonagricultural  land  is  well  distributed  over 
the  entire  State  in  comparatively  small  areas.  Of  the  several  ways  in  which  itii! 
possible  for  the  State  to  influence  matters  in  forestry  it  is  believed  the  only  method 
at  present  available  is  that  of  education  and  persuasion,  by  which  the  fanners  can 
be  awakened  to  the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  forest  planting  for  posts,  fuel,  and 
lumber. 

A  brief  review  is  given  of  the  forest  legislation  of  Indiana.  In  1903  a  law  was  enacted 
which  provides  for  the  purchase  by  the  State  Ixwrd  of  forestry  of  2,000  acres  of  land 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $8  i>er  acre,  and  $1.50  is  to  be  allowed  annually  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  management  and  labor.  This  land  was  jmn^hased  in  Clarke  County,  and 
various  experiments  are  under  waj'  to  demonstrate  methods  of  sylviculture,  trw 
planting,  and  forest  management.  A  nursery  has  been  established  in  which  seed- 
lings will  be  raised  for  free  distribution  to  the  fanners  of  the  State. 

The  Gila  Biver  Forest  Beserve  {Forestry  and  Irrig.,  11  (1905),  No.  4,  pp.  173, 
179). — About  3,640  sq.  miles  of  this  reserve  has  been  examined.  Of  this  area  71.25 
per  cent  is  covered  with  merchantable  timber  of  extra  quality,  while  26.25  percent 
is  naturally  timl)erless.  The  estimated  amount  of  timber  on  the  re8er^'e  is  placed  at 
5,867,169,750  ft.  B.  M.,  "giving  an  average  stand  of  3,532  ft.  B.  Mi  per  acre  over  the 
entire  timbered  lx>lt.  About  57.75  per  cent  of  the  merchantable  timber  is  yelloir 
pine  and  28.37  per  cent  red  fir. 

Progress  report  of  forest  administration  in  the  provinoe  of  Assam,  E.  S. 
Carr  (Rpt.  Fore^  Admin.  Assam,  1903-4,  pp.  64,  map  1). — A  detailed  review  of  the 
work  of  the  year,  including  an  account  of  the  timber  cut,  receipts, and  expenses,  etc. 

In  the  work  with  rubter  trees  on  the  Kuisi  plantation,  88  acres  containing  2,361 
trees  yielded  2,708  lbs.  of  tree  rubter  and  1,294  lbs.  of  mat  nibber,  or  an  average  of 
45.5  lbs.  |)er  acre  and  1.7  lbs.  per  tree.  The  cost  of  tapping  was  1,264  rupees  and  the 
product  brought  11,026  rupees.  In  the  Charduar  plantation  of  255  acres  the  average 
yield  per  acre  in  1903  was  21.7  lbs.  or  1.4  H>s.  per  tree.  In  1904  it  was  21.79  Ibe.  per 
acre  or  1.8  lbs.  per  tree. 

Administration  report  of  the  forest  department  of  the  ICadras  Presidency 
(Admin.  Upl.  Forest  Dejit.  Madras,  190.i-4,  pp:  S6+  CX  VIII).— An  account  of  the 
administration  and  management  of  the  state  forests  during  the  year,  revenue  and 
expenditures,  etc. 
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During  the  year  2,981,880  cu.  ft.  of  timber,  including  sandalwocHi,  was  rut;  alxo 
17,422,741  cu.  ft  of  fuel  and  a  little  over  37,000,000  bamboos,  while  the  niist'ellaue- 
ous  receipts  from  gTfli«  and  grazing  was  placed  at  about  |500,000.  The  appendix  m 
niade  up  of  tables  showing  the  particulars  regarding  forests  in  ea(*h  of  the  different 
districts  of  the  Presidency. 

Beport  of  forest  adminiatration  in  the  Andamaas  for  1908-4,  B.  B. 
OsMASTOK  (Rpl.  Porent  Admin.  AndamanB,  1903-4,  pp.  .il). — A  report  on  the  condi- 
tions of  the  pdblic  forests  in  the  Andamans  as  regards  improvements,  plantings,  and 
cuttings  made  during  the  year,  administration,  etc. 

Nataral  reproductions  of  Padouk  were  searched  for,  but  practically  no  seedlings 
nor  sapling!!  of  this  species  could  be  found.  Mangrove  sowings  have  proved  cheap 
as  well  as  encccssfal.  The  average  cost  to  completely  restock  swampy  areas,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  collection  of  seed,  etc.,  was  about  (2  per  acre.  The  mangroves  are 
spaced  4  by  4  ft.  apart. 

The  determination  of  timber  Talues,  E.  A.  Branifp  ( U.  fi.  Dept.  Agr.  Year- 
book 1904,  pp.  45S-460). — Experiments  were  made  to  determine  exactly  how  much 
more  valuable  a  particular  kind  of  a  tree  of  a  certain  size  is  than  another  tree  of  the 
aame  kind  bat  of  smaller  size. 

The  special  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  secure  data  on  the  rate  at  which 
the  timber  value  of  the  tree  increases  with  its  diameter  growth,  in  consequence  of 
the  higher  quality  of  lumber  w^hich  it  will  yield.  In  order  to  determine  this  matter 
trees  of  different  sizes  were  cut  and  sawed  up  into  lumber.  The  exact  amount  of 
lamber  of  the  different  grades  which  each  tree  of  each  size  made  was  recorded  and 
the  value  of  the  lumber  thus  obtained  found  by  using  current  market  prices  for  the 
difierent  grades.  Tables  containing  these  data  in  detail  are  given  for  yellow  birch 
timber  from  trees  varying  in  size  from  13  to  31  in.  in  diameter.  Similar  data  were 
alio  collected  for  sugar  maple  and  beech  from  Adirondack  hard  woods  and  of  long- 
leaf  pine. 

From  the  tables  given  it  is  shown  that  lumber  from  a  24-in.  birch  tree  is  worth 
15.63  [ler  1,000  ft.  more  than  lumber  from  a  13-in.  tree.  From  a  tree  31  in.  in  diam- 
eter the  luml)er  is  worth  $8.43  per  1,000  ft.  more  than  from  a  birch  tree  13  in.  in 
diameter.  With  the  sugar  maple  and  beech,  lumber  from  a  24-in..  tree  is  worth 
$3.13  and  11.39,  respectively,  more  than  from  a  tree  13  in.  in  diameter.  With  long- 
leaf  pine  there  was  a  difference  of  $1.72  per  1,000  ft.  in  favor  of  a  pine  24  in.  in  diame- 
ter as  compared  with  a  pine  14  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  believed  that  Adirondack 
lumbermen  may  be  able  to  figure  out  fairly  accurately  the  values  of  their  hard 
woods  if  they  know  the  expense  of  stumpage,  logging,  and  manufacture. 

In  the  working  plan  for  a  tract  at  McKeever,  N.  Y.,  the  average  number  of  trees 
of  birch,  sugar  maple,  and  beech  of  17  in.  in  diameter,  etc.,  was  determined.  Plac- 
ing the  cost  of  stumpage,  logging,  and  manufacture  as  low  as  $10.50  on  17-in.  trees, 
it  was  estimated  that  there  would  be  a  profit  of  42  cts.  per  1,000  ft.  on  birch  and 
21  cts.  on  maple.  If  all  the  birch  and  maple  above  17  in.  in  diameter  were  cut  out 
the  profits  would  be  $11.32  per  acre  and  the  average  profit  per  1,000  ft.  would  be 
$4.15  from  birch  and  $1.49  from  maple.  It  was  found  that  when  the  smaller  trees 
were  taken  the  profits  per  acre  were  increase*!  but  the  profits  per  1,000  ft.  decreased. 

The  profits  per  acre  when  the  expenses  of  lumbering  were  $10.50,  $10.75,  etc.,  up 
to  $12.75  per  1,000  ft.  were  calculated  for  tracts  in  the  Adirondacks,  the  results  of 
which  do  not  encourage  indiscriminate  cutting  of  hard  woods  in  the  Adirondacks, 
Int  on  the  other  hand  furnish  strong  arguments  against  careless  lumbering.  It  is 
believed  that  the  expenses  of  lumbering  in  the  Adirondacks  are  so  high  that  it  will 
"ot  pay  to  cut  any  but  the  larger  trees.  The  figures  obtained  "  prove  that  the  lura- 
liennan  who  would  make  the  highest  profits  out  of  the  Adirondack  hard  woods 
■noiit  cut  within  certain  diameter  limits  and  leave,  in  most  cases,  a  considerable  stand 
«f  timber  uncut." 
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The  red  grum,  A.  K.  Chittwjdbn  (17.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Foretlry  Bui  oS,  pp. 
S~S9,  66,  66,  pU.  6,  map  7). —The  increased  price  of  cotton  wood  and  yellow  poplar 
has  gradually  brought  the  red  gum  into  the  market. 

Many  of  the  heretofore  objectionable  features  of  this  wood  have  been  overcome  by 
improved  methods  of  handling,  and  the  gum  now  occupies  a  recognized  rank  afi  a 
commercial  wood.  The  red  gum  {LiquidarrAar  gtgracijiua)  grows  in  the  Imrd  wond 
bottom  lands  of  the  South  in  mixtures  with  ash,  cottonwood,  oak,  etc.  Other 
important  gums  which  grow  in  the  same  region  are  the  tupelo  or  ba}«  poplar  (.Vyoa 
aquatica),  and  the  black  gum  (A'.  tyhtUica).    The  latter  is  not  cut  as  mill  timber. 

The  author  made  a  study  of  the  red  gum  as  it  is  found  in  the  Mississippi  Valler 
and  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  characteristics  of  the  tree  as  regards  form,  toler- 
ance of  shade,  soil  and  moisture  requirements,  reproduction,  second  growth,  rate  of 
growth,  etc.,  were  investigated,  together  with  stumpage  value,  lumbering  methodic 
milling,  market  and  uses  of  timber,  properties  of  the  wood,  prices  of  lumber, 
methods  of  seasoning,  and  of  forest  management.  Some  attention  was  also  paid  to 
the  lumber  manufacture  and  uses  of  tupelo  gum. 

The  red  gum  is  intolerant  of  shade.  It  reproduces  from  both  seeds  and  sprouts. 
Seed  crops  are  borne  when  the  trees  reach  25  to  30  years  of  age  and  they  may  con- 
tinue in  bearing  up  to  the  age  of  150  years.  Trees  over  50  years  old  seldom  sprout. 
The  stumpage  value  of  young  timber  ranges  from  50  cts.  to  $1.50  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M. 
Logs  delivered  at  the  mill  bring  15  to  $7  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M.  The  green  logs  will  not 
float  and  since  the  waterways  form  the  cheapest  method  of  transportation,  the 
method  of  lumbering  now  generally  followed  in  the  South  is  to  cut  the  trees  without 
girdling  in  the  fall,  from  September  to  January  or  February,  when  high  wat4>r  tmlf 
in.  They  are  then  floated  down  on  rafts  with  cypress,  ash,  or  cottonwood,  to  keep 
them  from  sinking.    The  work  is  simplified  where  railway  logging  can  be  practice<l. 

Red  gum  is  now  used  for  practirally  all  purposes  for  which  poplar  and  cottonwood 
have  been  used  heretofore.  The  best  grade  heartwood  is  largely  exi)orted,  though 
some  is  used  for  inside  finish  in  this  country.  Of  that  exported  75  per  i-ent  goes  to 
England,  France,  and  (iermany  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  for  inside  fin- 
ishing, etc.  Common  and  clear  sapwood  goes  into  cheap  furniture,  desks,  Iraxes,  etc. 
The  poorer  stock  goes  into  boxes,  barrels,  and  the  like. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  stock  from  the  tree  is  of  sap  grade.  This  is  largely  used 
■for  boxes.  From  40,000,000  to  60,000,000  ft.  B.  M.  red  gum  is  now  used  in  this 
country  annually  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  About  18,000,000  ft.  was  used  in 
1903  for  flooring.  Large  amounts  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  slack  barrels.  For 
this  purpose  it  must  be  steamed  more  than  cottonwood  or  elm  to  prevent  breakage. 
Other  uses  are  for  wagon-box  boards,  paving  blocks,  handles  for  tools,  etc. 

The  wood  is  not  strong  enough  for  construction  purposes.  The  chief  objection  to 
it  is  its  strong  tendency  to  warp  aiid  twist.  This  is  largely  oven-ome  by  proper 
methods  of  seasoning,  which  involve  piling  it  in  the  yards  so  as  to  permit  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  under  and  through  the  piles.  Gum  Ixiards  may  be  successfully  kiln- 
dried.    Boards  over  2  in.  thick,  however,  are  apt  to  caseharden. 

A  number  of  tables  are  given  showing  the  rate  of  growth  of  red  gum  in  Missouri 
and  South  Carolina,  and  the  average  stand  in  native  and  second  growth  forests.  The 
rate  of  growth  is  slower  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  but  the  trees  reach  there  their 
greatest  development  The  more  rapid  growth  of  the  trees  along  the  Atlantic  results 
in  a  larger  proportion  of  sapwood. 

Tupelo  gum  is  at  present  ol  great  commercial  importance  only  in  Alabama.    With 

this  gum  there  is  no  distinction  in  color  l)et  ween  heartwood  and  sapwood.     It  is  gen- 

'  erally  sold  in  the  market  as  bay  poplar.     It  possesses  about  the  same  weight  and 

strength  as  red  gum,  but  is  tougher  and  more  perishable  when  exposed.    The  wood 

IS  used  for  furniture  drawers  and  backs,  panelwork,  inside  finish,  and  especially  for 
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boxes.    It  is  alao  lately  u»(hI  for  molding!*,  wa(^n  lioxps,  etc.,  hut  is  not  (liiral>le 
enoDgfa  for  Oooring. 

"like  red  g:um,  tupelo  is  easily  gliied,  painted  or  varnished,  an<l  absorbs  little  of 
the  material.  In  this  reopect  it  is  better  than  yellow  poplar  and  iniioh  bett«r  than 
cflttODVOod."  Detttiled  directions  are  given  for  the  management  of  gam  forests  iu 
tbe  Soath,  and  a  map  given  showing  the  distribution  of  red  gum. 

The  mechaiucal  propettiea  of  red  ^um  wood,  W.  K.  Hatt  (  ('.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bar.  Fotfftrg  But.  Sg,  yjp.  3,  40-nS6,Jigt.  7). — Tests  to  determine  the  strength  of  red 
gum  timber  were  made  at  the  timber-testing  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  at 
Pardoe  University,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  detail  in  tables  and  discussed. 
The  Ublt*  ehow  the  comparative  strength  of  green  wood  of  red  gum  and  loblolly 
pine,  of  gam  fntro  Alabama  and  Missouri,  of  heartwood  and  sapwood,  etc. 

\s  *  stork  for  carriages,  the  testa  show  that  red  gum  can  be  bent  into  shape  with- 
(wtdifficnltr,  that  it  will  take  a  fine  finish,  and  when  properly  selected  will  hold  its 
slufieifter  being  bent.  The  best  grades  of  red  gum,  however,  appear  to  be  inferior 
in  strength  to  even  the  poorer  grades  of  wood,  such  as  hickory.  Its  use,  therefore, 
u  cvriage  stock  should  be  confined  to  those  parts  of  the  vehicles  that  do  not  have 
to  Etud  heavy  loads  and  shocks. 

The  average  weight  of  the  green  wood  from  Alabama  was  49.2  lbs.  per  cubic  foot, 
themuimum  being  66  Ibe.  and  the  minimum  38.8  lbs.  With  15  per  cent  of  mois- 
tOK  the  weight  is  about  32.4  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  and  this  may  be  taken  as  the  weight 
of  the  wood  when  thoroughly  air  dried.  The  article  includes  an  illustrated  account, 
by  H.  D.  Tiemann,  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  red  gum  wood. 

Anew  cpecies  of  juniper  for  Texas,  G.  B.  Sudworth  {Forenlry  and  Trrig.,  11 
(iSOS),  .Yf<.  s,  jjp.  20^1— JCX),  figs.  4)- — A  new  species  of  juniper  has  been  discovered  in 
TexM.  The  tree  is  10  to  20  ft.  high  and  has  numerous  stems  3  to  5  in.  in  diameter, 
which  form  a  more  or  leas  dense  clump.     It  has  l)een  named  Junipenm  phicholi. 

the  wood  haa  distinct  narrow  rings.  The  sapwood  is  nearly  white  and  the  heart- 
wood  light  brown  with  a  pale  reildish  tinge.  It  is  only  moderately  durable  in  i-on- 
Urt  with  the  soil.  One  of  its  valuable  characteristics  is  its  persistent  sprouting  after 
fires.   The  wood  is  used  locally  for  fuel  and  fence  posts. 

Attitude  of  lumbermen  toward  forest  fires,  E.  A.  Stkrliso  ( 11  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
iforbook  1904, pp.  133-140,  pis.  3).— Some  estimates  are  given  on  losses  from  fire  and 
conditions  which  affect  them,  with  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  control  of  fires. 

The  average  annual  loss  from  forest  fires  is  stated  to  be  about  $25,000,000.  In  tlie 
Wxhington  and  Oregon  fires  of  1902  there  was  a  loss  of  $12,000,000  worth  of  forest 
property  in  9  days.  In  New  York  State  in  the  spring  of  1903  the  direct  loss  from 
Stes  in  the  Adirondacks  was  $3,500,000  in  addition  to  a  known  expense  for  fire 
fighting  of  $175,000. 

"hile  these  losses  are  large,  there  are  certain  secondary  losses  of  equal  importance 
rtich  are  not  generally  considered  by  the  public.  These  are  the  effect  of  fires  on 
iwwt  reproduction  and  water  conservation.  The  greatest  losses  from  fire  occur  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  least  in  the  southern  hard  woods. 

Inveetigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  one  instance  showed  that  in  a  turpen- 
tine on-hard  of  Florida  longleaf  pine,  which  had  been  abandoned  for  5  years,  .S3  per 
«ntof  the  trees  above  1  in.  in  diameter  were  dead  or  down,  mainly  as  a  result  of 
"'•  Practically  all  the  boxed  trees  were  burned,  while  of  the  unboxed  trees  82  per 
cot  were  standing  and  sound.  The  "long  butting"  necessitated  by  the  burns  in  the 
'•*  log!  of  one  firm  operating  in  the  Sierra  forests  amounted  to  4.5  per  cent  of  the 
*»1  cot,  which  was  a  direct  loss. 

The  general  attitude  of  lumbermen  toward  forest  fires  is  state<l  to  be  one  of  hopeless- 
'**.  coapled  in  a  measure  with  indifference.  Forest  fires  are  regarded  as  inevitable, 
"^  heretolore  organized  effort  to  prevent  and  control  fin>s  ha-i  not  Ix^en  practicable 
^  *  financial  standpoint 
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Practical  reaulta  of  the  cup  and  gutter  system  of  turpentiningrt  C.  H.  Hbstv 
(U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Foreitry  CVrc.  34,  ])j>.  7,fig».  5). — The  c-upand  gutter  sygteiii 
of  collecting  crude  turpentine  was  tle8(<ril>e(1  at  lenf^h  in  an  earlier  publication  of  thr 
Bureau  (E.  H.  B.,  15.  p.  46). 

Since  the  publication  of  that  bulletin  further  practical  experiments  in  the  uve  uf 
this  system  have  been  carried  out,  and  the  present  circular  coverx  this  work,  together 
with  improvements  which  have  been  made  and  an  account  of  the  defects  in  the  sys- 
tem which  have  been  discovered  during  the  past  3  years. 

The  plat  of  timber  described  in  the  bulletin  previously  referre<l  to  as  a  "  fln»t-ye«r 
crop"  has  been  worked  2  more  years  as  a  "second-year  crop"  and  as  a  "third- 
year  crop."  The  results  show  that  where  the  cup  and  gutter  system  was  used  the 
trees  yielded  $1,284.04  per  crop,  or  over  30  ]ier  cent  more  than  trees  lx)xed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

A  study  has  also  been  made  of  the  relative  condition  of  the  trees  on  the  cupped 
and  boxed  areas.  During  the  period  of  3  years  78  trees  on'  the  boxed  area  have  blown 
down  and  217  died.  On  the  cupped  area  44  trees  have  blown  down  and  150  died. 
Only  8  of  the  44  cupped  trees  were  blown  down  because  of  being  turpentined,  while 
the  fall  of  59  of  the  78  trees  blown  down  on  the  boxed  half  was  due  to  boxing. 

The  productive  surface  lost  from  all  causes  averaged  from  30  to  50  per  cent  more 
on  boxed  trees  than  on  cupped  trees.  Much  the  greater  part  of  this  Ices  in  both 
cases  was  due  to  "  dry  face"  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  dry  face  after  the  first  year 
was  greater  in  the  cupped  than  in  the  boxed  trees  and  was  thought  to  l>e  due  to  the 
higher  number  of  faces  per  tree  on  the  cupi)ed  half. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  cups  used  for  catching  the  resin.  They  are 
now  made  by  machinery,  with  a  stiSer,  much  drier  clay,  which  prevents  the  seepage 
of  resin.  With  experience  dippers  are  able  to  collect  more  gum  per  day  from  the 
cups  than  from  boxes.  Another  improvement  is  the  use  of  the  broadax  for  faring. 
For  this  purpose  the  usual  setting  of  the  broadax  on  the  hamlle  is  rever»e<l,  so  that 
in  hewing  the  beveleil  side  is  next  to  the  tree. 

Another  improvement  is  to  have  one  man  make  both  incisions  for  the  giitlere 
instead  of  employing  right-hande<l  and  left-handed  axmen  for  making  the  two.  ■l" 
instance  is  cited  in  which  one  lalwrer  prepared  1,700  faces  in  one  day  and  the  work 
was  well  done.  Zinc  nails  have  been  suMituted  for  iron  nails  for  hanging  the  cu|V. 
These  are  much  softer  than  the  iron  nails  and  do  not  injure  the  saws  when  the  trees 
are  afterwards  made  into  lumber. 

Experimental  tapping  of  para  rubber  trees  at  the  botanic  gardens,  Sings- 
pore,  R.  Dbrry  (Agr.  Bui.  StraxtB  and  Fed.  Malay  Stales,  H  (1904),  No».  9,  pp.  SS9- 
379;  II,  pp.  44^-463). — Tabular  data  are  given  on  the  results  secured  in  an  extensive 
series  of  experiments  in  tapping  para  rublier  trees,  which  were  planted  in  1886  to 
1888  and  which  have  an  average  girth  of  2.5  to  4.5  ft.  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground. 

Better  results  have  been  secured  from  morning  tapping  than  from  evening  tapping, 
although  the  evening  work  commenced  as  late  in  the  day  as  possible.  It  is  believed 
that  the  flow  of  latex  depends  entirely  ujwn  the  pressure  of  water  within  the  tree 
and  this  is  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  contraction^nd  expansion  of  the  tree.  It 
has  been  noted  that  a  tree  3  ft.  in  girth  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground  which  measured 
exactly  3  ft.  at  6  a.  m.  would  by  afternoon  on  bright  days  contract  a  maximum  of 
0.5  in.  an<l  by  6  p.  m.  or  soon  afterwards  expand  to  the  early  morning  measurement 

On  wet  days  also  there  was  considerable  expansion  in  the  tree  and  the  flow  of  the 
latex  was  considerably  increased,  but  (H>ntained  an  unusually  high  percentage  of 
water.  In  wet  weather  it  seems  best  to  tap  some  hours  after  a  storm.  It  has  been 
found  that  latex  from  a  big  tree  produces  a  much  thicker  biscuit  of  prepared  rubber 
than  the  same  amonnt  of  latex  from  a  small  tree,  irrespective  of  age. 

Experiments  in  tapping  by  the  herring-lxnie  method  confirm  in  general  the  opinion 
as  to  the  advantage  of  alternate  over  daily  tap])ing. 
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Ftoderal  and  State  forest  laws,  G.  W.  Woodrupp  (  V.  S'.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Fhrettry 
Bui.  S7,  pp.  .ia!)). — This  is  a  compilation  of  the  various  Federal  ami  State  forest  laws, 
whkJi  has  been  prepared  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  various 
matteis  relating  to  the  management  of  forest  reserves,  etc.,  and  also  to  supply  infor- 
mitioD  to  private  individuals.  The  laws  are  for  the  most  part  printed  verbatim, 
ruept  where  they  have  been  amended  by  later  acts,  or  where  the  law  is  an  unini- 
inrtant  one  or  but  slightly  connected  with  forest  questions.  In  addition  some 
important  court  decisions  are  cited,  although  no  attempt  is  made  to  include  any  oon- 
.  eiilerabte  portion  of  the  court  rulings  under  the  laws. 

The  rompiUtion  is  arranged  according  to  topics,  chapters  being  devoted  to  consti- 
taliooal  provisions,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  Colorado,  Nebraska,  New  York,  and 
I'tah  have  constitutional  provisions  relating  to  forestry;  the  administration  and  use 
i>(  timherland  and  forest  reserves;  forest  trespass;  forest  fires;  Ixiunties,  tax  rebates, 
ami  tax  exemptions;  and  statutes  relating  to  investigation,  education,  and  ]>ublic 
uht^ntnce. 

In  appendixes  data  are  given  relative  to  the  location,  extent,  and  date  of  establish- 
nieot  of  Federal  for^  reserves,  national  parks,  military  wood  and  timber  reservations, 
and  the  various  dates  observed  as  Arbor  Day  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

Jemtt  legislation  in  the  Northwest  {Fareslry  mtd  Irrig.,  11  (1905),  No.  S,  pp. 
til-iS4).—kn  account  of  the  forest  legislation  in  Washington,  Or^on,  and  Idaho 
in  19K>,  the  greater  portion  of  which  relates  to  the  protection  of  forests  from  fire. 

Arboretum  and  botanic  grarden,  W.  T.  Macx>un  ( (ktnada  Rcpt.  Farm*  Rpts.  1904, 
pp.140, 141). — Alistisgivenof  the  genera  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  arboretum,  with 
the  nnmber  of  species  of  each  genus  alive  in  the  autumn  of  1904. 

DISEASES  OF  PLAITTS.  * 

Votes  on  fnngos  diseases  for  1904,  G.  P.  Clinton  ( Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpl. 
1904, |rf.  4,  pp.  S11S38,  pi*.  7/).-'ln  a  previous  report  (K.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  62)  the  author 
nave  notes  on  all  the  fungus  and  bacterial  diseases  and  physiological  troubles  which 
had  been  obnerved  on  cultivated  plants  in  Connecticut.  In  the  present  report  notes 
««  given  on  those  which  were  prominent  during  the  year  or  which  were  observed 
for  the  firrt  time.    The  arrangement  is  alphabetical  by  host  plants. 

.\raong  the  diseases  and  fungi  which  are  reported  upon  for  the  first  time,  the 
occnrrenre  of  the  secidial  stage  of  the  asparagus  rust  is  noted.  The  presence  of  the 
riKt  parasite,  Darluca  filum,  is  mentione<l,  and  the  same  fungus  is  said  to  attack  the 
ouiation  rust  and  the  blue-grass  rust.  The  occurrence  of  the  downy  mildew, 
/Vronopora  paratitica,  on  cabbage  is  noted;  and  in  a  discussion  of  the  brown  rot  of 
<<»erTi«8,  caused  by  Sderotinia  frudigena,  the  author  states  that  from  his  observations 
the  fnngns  apparently  spreads  each  spring  either  from  the  mummied  fruit  or  infected 
bnuches,  and  does  not  travel  down  the  diseased  pedicles  and  from  these  infest  the 
frail  Bpnrg. 

The  powdery  mildew  of  grapes  is  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  troublesome,  par- 
timlarly  to  ttiin-skinned  and  white  varieties.  Notes  are  given  on  a  bacterial  disease 
<i  mnlberry,  which  is  reported  for  the  first  time  in  the  State,  causing  more  or  less 
wjnry  to  yoang  trees  in  the  nursery.  This  disease,  which  is  due  to  Bacillw  cubom- 
'DKu,  destroys  the  twigs,  and  frequently  the  whole  tree  l>ecomes  stunted  and  yellow- 
idi  in  appearance.  Thorough  pruning  of  the  trees  in  the  winter  time  is  recommendetl 
B  probably  the  best  treatment.    The  effect  of  frost  injury  on  peaches  is  descrilied. 

-tn  account  is  given  of  a  disease  of  potatoes,  which  is  probably  of  bacterial  origin, 
*■>!  the  possible  relationship  between  this  disease  and  the  soft  rot  of  the  tubeil!  is 
iliacaawd.  Mention  is  made  of  the  black  spot,  or  canker,  of  tobacco,  and  the  must, 
which  is  of  fungus  or  bacterial  nature,  both  diseases  <K'cnrring  in  the  curing  house. 
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Insects  and  flingus  diseases,  AV.  Lochhead  (Ami.  Rpt,  Ontario  Agr.  OJ.  md 
Rrpt.  Farm,  30  ( li>04),  pp.  40-49,  Jiyx.  5). — Aft^r  disiciUNing  fuiigi  tm  a  cause  of  plant 
diseases,  their  methods  of  growth,  infection,  and  control,  tiie  author  gives  key:<  for 
the  recognition  of  the  diseases  of  apples,  jieaches,  raspberries,  gooselierriee,  currant«, 
grapes,  etc. 

Report  of  the  department  of  bacteriolo^,  F.  C.  Harrison  {Ann.  Rpt.  (Mam 
Agr.  Col.  and  Rtpt.  Farm,  .SO  (1904),  pp.  117-1^8,  figs.  6). — A  report  is  given  of  the 
work  carried  on  in  tlie  bacteriological  laboratory  during  the  season,  particular  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  preparation  of  nitrogen  «'ultures  for  different  leguminous  plants, 
and  investigations  on  the  bacterial  diseases  of  cucumbers,  cabbage,  and  beans,  and 
fire  blight. 

In  discussing  the  cucumber  wilt,  the  author  describes  the  appearam-e  of  the  plants 
affecte<l  by  Banllus  traclieiphUus,  and  gives  popular  directions  for  the  recognition  of 
the  disease.  Where  the  disease  is  suspected  it  is  suggested  that  a  wilted  vine  be 
broken  and  if  the  juice  is  slimy  it  is  safe  to  iK>nclude  that  the  wilt  disease  is  present 
If  this  test  is  not  satisfactory,  the  transfer  into  young  fruits  of  juice  from  wilted 
vines  is  suggested,  after  which  the  inoculated  fruits  are  placed  in  a  vessel  and  kept 
slightly  moist  for  4  or  5  days.  If  the  bacillus  is  present  at  the  end  of  this  time  there 
will  appear  a  white,  viscid,  bead-like  drop  of  bacterial  growth  exuding  from  the 
punctures  made  by  the  transfer  needle. 

If  symptoms  of  disease  develop  in  the  inoculated  fruit  it  is  recommended  that  all 
wilted  vines  be  pulled  up  and  burne<l;  and  to  prevent  further  spread,  meaaaree 
should  be  taken  to  combat  the  squash  bug  and  the  striped  cucumber  beetles,  as  it 
has  been  found  that  these  insects  carry  the  organisms  from  diseased  to  healthy  plants. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  black  rot  of  cabl)age  due  to  Pseudomomg  eampeMri*,  which 
has  caused  considerable*  injury  to  cabbage  and  cauliflower  and  is  also  reported  m 
attacking  Swedish  turnips.  More  extended  notes  have  been  given  of  the  other  bac- 
terial diseases  mentioned  in  Bulletins  136  and  137  of  the  agricultural  college  (E.  S.  R., 
16,  pp.  477,  480). 

A  review  is  given  of  the  experimental  work  that  has  been  carrietl  on  in  the  bacte- 
riological department  from  1895  to  1903,  with  a  lint  of  publications. 

Annual  report  of  botanist,  C.  A.  Barber  ( Rpt.  Depl.  Agr.  Madras,  1903-4,  PP- 
10-13). — A  detailed  report  is  made  of  the  various  lines  of  work  carried  on  by  the 
botanist  during  the  year  1903-4. 

Among  the  more  important  investigations  from  an  economic  standpoint  are  notes 
on  a  red  spot  disease  of  sorghum  leaves,  which  has  been  identifle<l  as  due  to  the  fun- 
gus ColMotrichum  lineola. 

Various  tliseases  of  other  economic  plants  are  briefly  noted,  particular  attention 
l)eing  given  to  diseases  of  the  blai-k  pepper,  the  most  of  which  are  of  fungus  nature. 
One  disease  in  particular  is  proving  very  destructive,  and  it  has  been  attributed  to 
attacks  of  Ner.tria  sp.  as  well  as  the  root  fungus  Rosellhiia  necatrij:  A  careful  inves- 
tigation has  led  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Nectria  is  saprophytic  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  disea.se,  and  in  no  case  was  he  able  to  determine  the  presence  of  the 
Rosellinia  in  badly  infected  specimens  in  the  plantation. 

Notes  are  given  of  a  nural)er  of  economic  plants  which  are  under  investigation,  and 
a  brief  account  is  present<!d  of  the  extension  of  the  herbarium  work. 

Ekierotium  diseases  of  plants  (Bd.  Agr.  and  Fixherieg  [London],  Leaflet  W,  Pl>-  ^> 
figs.  4) . — A  description  is  given  of  diseases  of  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  peas,  beans, 
and  cucumbers,  as  well  as  of  a  number  of  decorative  plants  propagated  by  bulbs. 

These  diseases  are  caused  by  attacks  of  species  of  Sclerotinia,  which  in  addition 
to  growing  as  parasites  on  living  plants,  can  grow  on  de(«ying  vegetable  matter. 
The  effect  of  the  fungus  on  the  different  plants  is  briefly  described,  and  as  a  prevent- 
ive treatment  it  is  suggested  that  all  infested  stems,  leaves,  and  bulbs  should  be  ool- 
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lerted  and  bamed  and  either  gas  lime  or  quicklitne  applied  to  the  land  where  the 
disease  has  existed. 

ItoBts  of  grain  crops,  J.  Flctcher  ( Canada  Expt.  Famu  RpU.  1904,  pp.  ^SS- 
iii ).— Popular  notes  are  given  describing  the  cause  of  the  wheat  rusts,  and  the  relation 
(if  the  organism  to  wheat  and  other  host  plants,  and  suggestions  for  preventing  loss. 
Tbe  principal  suggestion  is  plant  breeding  along  the  line  of  rust  resistance. 

Vev  Btadiiai  of  the  vegetative  life  of  yellow  grain  rusts,  J.  Eriksson  {K. 
LaidtbT.  Abid.  Handl.  och  Tidtkr.,  4S  (1904),  No.  S,  pp.  234-^4^).— An  account  of 
iwent  investigstions  conducted  by  the  author  on  this  subject.  These  further  cor- 
roboiate  the  views  previously  set  forth,  that  the  yellow  grain  rusts  at  least  can  live 
within  the  wheat  plant  from  the  time  of  germination  in  the  fall  until  June  the  next 
year  in  the  form  of  a  mycoplasma,  finally  producing  a  protoniycelium,  and  that  from 
this  form  mntagion  may  spread,  as  well  as  later  on  from  uredospores.  The  efforts 
toward  eradication  of  grain  rusts  must,  therefore,  be  directed  against  the  germ  of 
disiaK  in  the  form  of  mycoplasma  in  the  plant  itself,  rather  than  against  the  conta- 
pon  from  without  through  spores  carried  about  by  wind  and  weather.  Breeding 
experiments  to  secure  rust-resistant  varieties  must  therefore  receive  still  more  atten- 
tion than  has  heretofore  been  the  case. — f.  w.  woll. 

The  formalin  treatment  of  grain  smut  and  its  application  by  means  of 
Dehne*!  disinfection  machine,  S.  Rhodin  (A'.  Ijondlbr.  Akad.  Haitdl.  och  Tid»kr., 
iS  (11104),  Ab.  S,  pfi.  S6S-S7S). — Experiments  were  conducted  with  wheat  and  barley 
treated  in  the  Dehne  disinfection  machine. 

The  treatment  only  slightly  decreased  the  germination  and  the  germinative  energy 
o(  the.  <eed  grain,  and  the  treated  grain  was  free  from  smut  in  every  case.  The 
capacity  of  the  machine  is  1,000  kg.  of  grain  per  30  minutes.  In  the  experiments 
condocted  by  the  author,  200  cc.  of  40  per  cent  formaldehyde  was  dissolved  in  70 
litere  of  water  for  oats,  and  in  50  liters  for  other  kinds  of  small  grains. — f.  w.  woll. 
Barrill's  bacterial  disease  of  broom  com,  E.  F.  Smith  and  Florencr  Hedges 
(Ji».  in  Science,  n.  »er.,  SI  {1903),  No.  535,  pp.  SOJ,  603). — The  occurrence  of  a  bacte- 
rial disease  of  broom  com  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1904  is  noted. 

The  affected  plants  exhibited  the  characteristic  elongating  red-brown  spots,  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  the  leaves.  The  disease  began  on  the  lower  leaves,  but  by 
the  end  of  September  had  reached  the  top  of  the  plants  and  had  destroyed  all  the 
lower  leaves  and  badly  spotted  the  remainder.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the 
»pnt.<  showed  a  bacterial  focus  to  be  present  in  each  one.  The  infection  was  found 
Intake  place  by  way  of  the  stoiuata  and  was  favored  by  rainfall  or  dew. 

Tlie  authoni  separated  the  organism  and  de8crit)e  its  action  in  various  ine<lia,  as 
veil  ae  determining  a  number  of  its  cultural  characteristics.  Some  varieties  of  broom 
"im  are  said  to  be  much  more  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  others,  and  it  is  hoiwd 
tint  through  resistant  plants  the  disease  may  be  overcome. 

Spraying  potatoes  for  the  prevention  of  blight  and  rot,  W.  T.  Macx>un  ( Om- 
•iilti  Eipt.  Fttmi*  Rpts.  1904,  pp.  lSl-lSi).—K  report  is  given  on  comparative  tests  on 
'liferent  plats  of  potatoes  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Bug  Death,  Bordeaux 
niixinre  and  Phris  green,  soda  Bordeaux  and  Pans  green,  and  the  insecticides  used 
•epanleJy. 

Fire  applications  were  given  the  vines,  beginning  July  2  and  continuing  at  inter- 
till'of  about  10  days.  The  potatoes  were  dug  October  6  and  the  yields,  increase  in 
'"■p.  and  cost  of  spraying  are  shown  in  tatiular  lorm.  It  appears  that  the  Bordeaux- 
BiilE Death  mixture  gave  the  greatest  increase,  the  net  increase  in  value  amounting 
'*t21.86  per  acre.  This  was  ioilowed  by  oidinary  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green, 
'tiich  gave  a  net  increase  of  $17.68  per  acre  The  exact  cost  of  application  is  not 
vw,  the  expense  of  applying  the  fungicides  to  email  plats  being  relatively  much 
Pwter  than  bad  larger  tracts  been  used. 
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The  cost  of  applying  the  Bordeaux-Bug  Death  mixture  was  greater  than  where 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  Paris  green  was  employed,  so  that  the  difference  in  net  gain 
between  the  two  is  leas  than  indicated  above.  The  greater  eflBciency  of  the  Bordeaux- 
Bug  Death  mixture  is  attributed  to  its  more  adhesive  power. 

Downy  mildew,  or  bliglit,  of  potatoes,  (t.  ^.  Clinton  ( Omnecticul  Slate  tia.  Rpl. 
1004,  pt.  4,  pp-  S6S-S84,  plf.  6). — In  1902  the  author  began  a  series  of  spraying  exper- 
iments with  potatoes  to  determine  the  amount  of  injury  due  to  Phylophihora  infatam, 
and,  secondly,  to  determine  the  most  effective  and  practical  method  of  spraying  to 
prevent  it.  In  this  report  be  presents  the  results  and  ofiers  suggestions  based  upon 
the  experiments  thus  far  carried  out. 

While  the  blight  fungus  is  one  of  the  most  serious  pests  of  the  potato  in  Connecti- 
cut, the  author  states  that  frequently  injarirs  (ansed  by  other  organisms  are  attrib- 
uted to  it.  The  results  obtained  in  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  vary  with  dif- 
ferent seasons,  but  depend  largely  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  treatments  and  their 
application  at  the  proper  time.  Increased  yields  due  to  spraying,  varying  from  almost 
nothing  to  over  100  per  cent,  are  noted;  to  be  economically  profitable  the  author 
says  that  an  average  gain  of  15  to  20  per  cent  should  be  obtained. 

Where  late  potatoes  are  sprayed  for  the  blight  the  author  advocates  3  to  4  thorough 
applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  first  to  be  made  between  July  5  and  15  and  the 
last  about  the  end  of  August  or  first  of  September. 

"Wet  rot"  of  potatoes,  C.  T.  Musson  and  G.  Marks  (Agr.  Gaz.  N.  S.  WaU»,  IS 
{1905),  No.  S,  pp.  186-19S,  figs.  ^).— A  disease  of  potatoes,  to  which  the  name  "wet 
rot"  is  given,  is  described. 

In  the  field  the  disease  rapidly  destroys  plants  here  and  there  in  the  rows,  bat 
seldom  are  contiguous  specimens  attacked.  The  isolated  plants  exhibit  charactere 
which  are  attributed  to  attacks  of  bacteria,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  organism  is 
present  in  the  seed  tuber  and  develops  with  the  development  of  the  plant  Investi- 
gations have  been  carried  on  to  determine  this  fact,  and  the  authors  believe  it  to  he 
thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  through  the  seed  tubers. 

There  is  no  external  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  the  har%-«ted 
tubers,  hvA  if  cut  in  two  characteristic  brown  spots,  running  in  an  irregular  line 
throughout  the  tul)er,  are  to  l)e  found.  All  such  tubers  should  l)e  rigorously  excluded 
in  planting,  and  if  the  crop  shows  signs  of  disease,  all  plants  attacked  should  be  diig 
up  and  d&stroyed  at  once. 

Downy  mildew,  or  blight,  of  muskmelons  and  cucumbers,  (i.  I*.  CI'INTon 
{Connecliail  fiate  Sta.  Ri>t.  1904,pt.  4,  pp.  S29--iti2,  jik.  .1).—k  description  is  given  of 
the  downy  mildew  or  blight  of  muskmelons,  in  which  the  early  recortl,  distribution, 
host  plants,  systematic  position  of  the  fungus,  its  life  history,  etc.,  are  descril)ed. 
The  fungus,  which  has  hithert<i  l)een  referred  to  the  genera  Peronospora  and  Plas- 
inopara,  the  author  shows  is  entitled  to  generic  rank,  and  he  projKjses  for  it  the  name 
Perotwiilatmopara  mlietiM*. 

A  review  is  given  of  exi>eriiiientB  which  have  been  carried  on  in  different  pla<t« 
for  the  control  of  this  disease.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  favor  the  spiayinR 
of  cucumbers  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  their  protection.  From  the  author's  experi- 
ments, based  on  3  years'  investigations  with  muskmelons,  it  is  concluded  that  when 
the  downy  mildew  is  very  severe  spraying  the  muskmelons  is  useless,  but  when  sea- 
sons are  cold  and  damp  and  the  fungi  are  not  unusually  destructive,  spraying  may 
show  some  benefit.  During  warm  dry  seasons,  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  muskmelons  in  Connecticut,  the  fungus  does  not  occur  abundantly  enough 
to  warrant  spraying;  and  everything  considere<l,  the  spraying  of  muskmelons  is  not 
to  \Mi  recommended  in  the  State. 

A  bibliography  of  nearly  70  publications  relating  to  this  fmigus  and  the  disease  it 
causes  is  given. 
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Votes  on  FiBeadoinonaa  campestris,  H.  A.  Habding  and  M.  J.  Prucha  {Abs. 
in  Science,  n.  an-.,  ^J  (1905),  No.  SS5,  pp.  4SS,  4S4). — An  account  of  experiments 
carried  on  at  the  New  York  State  Station  with  the  black  rot  oi^ganism  which  attacks 
obhagp,  canliflower,  and  allied  plants. 

'  Previoufl  inTextigations  regarding  this  parasite  have  been  reported  (E.  S.  K.,  Itf, 
pp.  170,  -180),  and  in  the  present  paper  an  account  is  given  of  the  resistance  of 
titr  organism  to  drying.  When  exposed  on  sterile  cover  slips  the  bacteria  did  not 
jwive  a  10<lay  drying,  but  they  were  found  to  retain  their  vitality  on  cabbage  seed 
for  more  than  a  year.  Cabbage  plants  inoculated  with  pure  cultures  obtained  from 
feed.  13  months  after  infection  showed  a'  blackening  of  the  veinlets  in  the  leaf,  and 
other  evidences  of  disease  after  an  interval  of  16  days. 

Peach  leaf-curl  {£d.  Agr.  and  Fitheries  ILondmi],  Leaflet  ISO,  pp.  S,fig.  J).— A. 
descriptiMi  is  given  of  the  peach  leaf-curl,  caused  by  Exoatcm  deformans,  together 
vith  cqggntions  for  its  control.  It  is  stated  that  the  remedies  recommended  in  the 
raited  States  are  inadequate  in  England,  repeated  exi)eriment8  having  shown  that 
^pmring  with  Bordeaux  mixture  will  not  wholly  control  the  disease.  In  addition 
tDi^raring,  the  removal  of  the  diseased  shoots  which  bear  the  characteristic  tufted 
Invcsi  is  recommended. 

Bacterial  infection  by  way  of  the  stouata  in  black  spot  of  the  pliun, 
K.  F.  SsirrH  (Ab».  in  Seienet,  n.  ser.,  ti  (190$),  No.  5S6,  p.  SOS). — In  continuation  of 
pnrvion?  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  531)  the  author  has  studied  the  bacterial 
infertion  of  the  black  spot  of  the  plum. 

XnmenMis  infections  were  obtained  through  the  stomata  by  spraying  dissolved 
caltnm  of  the  Pimdomonas  pruni  over  leaves  and  gi  een  fruits.  When  this  was  done 
daring  damp  weather  the  spots  became  visible  in  7  days.  Microscopic  investigations 
»iK>T«d  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  disease  and  the  organism  was  readily 
lecovered  by  means  of  agar  plates.  A  neighboring  tree  inoculated  at  the  same  time 
ind  in  the  same  way,  but  with  a  different  organism,  never  showed  any  results.  No 
^tB  were  obtained  on  full-grown  plums,  although  numerous  attempts  were  made 
noder  what  appeared  to  be  favorable  conditions.  The  disease  appears  to  .be  one 
limited  strictly  to  meristomatic  tissues. 

The  cedar  and  pear  rust,  P.  Passy  (Rer.  llort.  {Paris],  77  (1905),  No.  6,  pp. 
Ui-it8,fig».  8). — The  author  describes  the  relation  between  the  Ciymnosporangium 
•K-carring  on  cedars,  or  species  of  Juniperus,  and  the  Rcratelia  stage  occurring  on 
ixarsrtc. 

Diseases  of  the  grape  in  Ontario  in  1904,  W.  T.  Maoju.n  ( Cawidn  Ri-ja.  Farmg 
Itjii.  iao4,  pp.  12.1-12.5). — ^The  anthor  briefly  descril)es  the  anthrat^nose,  black  rot, 
b»o»n  mt  or  downy  mildew,  powdery  mildew,  ripe  rot,  and  leaf  blight  of  grapes. 

A  fdngicide  for  use  in  combating'  grape  grummosis,  de  Sokolnicki  (Prog. 
-V-rt  I'll.  (Ed.  VEft),  HH  (1905),  No.  U,  p.  .i5S).—A  formula  is  given  of  a  fungicide 
which  ig  r«commended  as  a  wash  for  grapevines  to  protect  them  against  gunimosis. 
The  fnngicide  c-onsists  of  water  100  liters,  mercuric  nitrate  IWO  gin.,  and  sulphuric 
*o<i  saffirient  to  make  the  solution  clear. 

A  coffee  leaf  fungus,  H.  N.  Kidlky  (Agr.  Bui.  Strail*  and  Fed.  Malay  i^te$, 
■'US04),  Xo.  12,  pp.  492,  49S). — A  disease  is  de8crit)e<l  which  attacks  the  leaves  and 
IWfies  of  coffee,  fonning  over  the  leaves  a  dense  white  mycelium  and  causing  the 
""iripe  berries  to  become  depressed  over  the  surface  and  more  or  less  blotched  with 
•"own. 

The  anthor  cuspei-ts  the  fungus  to  lie  a  s|>ecies  of  Corticium,  but  so  far  has  not 

■"Ml  ible  to  positively  identify  it.     The  disease  is  most  troublesome  during  wet 

*ather  or  in  thickly  shaded  portions  of  the  plantation,  and  it  largely  disappears 

•"th  the  advent  of  dry  weather.     As  a  precautionary  measure  it  is  recommended 

*«t  where  the  fungus  occurs  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  better  circulation  of 

•"Mvd  » freedom  from  too  much  moisture. 
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Pecan  scab,  W.  A.  Orton  {Abg.  in  Srienee,  n.  aer.,  SI  {190S),  No.  SSS,  p.  SOS).—K 
description  is  given  of  a  disease  of  considerable  economic  importance  caused  by 
attacks  of  Fusicladiwn  effumm  on  the  leaves,  twigs,  and  nuts  of  cultivated  pecans  in 
the  Southern  States. 

The  fungus  occurs  on  either  side  of  the  leaves  and  on  the  petioles,  producing  dead 
spots  or  distortions  and  defoliation.  Sometimes  the  new  growth  of  the  twigs  ie 
killed,  but  the  greatest  injury  is  to  the  nuts.  The  microscopic  and  cultural  charac- 
ters of  the  fungus  are  described,  showing  it  to  be  identical  with  F.  carygenum.  Favor- 
able results  from  spraying  experiments  are  reported. 

Pests  of  omamental  shi-ubbory,  M.  C.  Cookb  (Jour.  Roy.  Horl.  Sof.  [London], 
29  {1904),  No.  IS,  pp.  1-SS,  pig.  S). — Annotated  notes  are  given  on  the  occurrence  of 
parasitic  fungi  on  a  number  of  omamental  shrubs.  The  fungi  and  their  effect  on  the 
hosts  are  briefly  described,  and  notes  given  on  their  distribution,  habits,  etc. 

The  bud  i^t  of  tbe  cocoanut  palm  in  the  West  Indies,  K.  F.  Smith  {Ah».  m 
Science,  n.  ser.,  SI  (1905),  No.  5SH,  pp.  500-5011). — Attention  is  called  to  a  serious  dis- 
ease of  cocoanut  i)alms,  previous  notes  of  which  have  been  given  (K.  S.  R.,  14,  pp. 
871,  882). 

The  disease  is  said  to  have  made  decided  advances  since  reported  in  1901,  and  in 
many  regions  the  planters  are  becoming  discouraged,  since  trees  of  all  ages  and  on 
all  sorts  of  soils  are  being  destroyed.  In  all  the  cases  examined  the  roots  and  stem 
seemed  to  be  sound.  The  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  the  yellowing  and 
falling  of  the  outer  leaves,  the  shedding  of  the  nuts,  followed  in  several  months  by 
the  death  of  the  whole  crown. 

An  examination  showed  that  the  disease  was  located  in  the  crowii,  where  the 
organism  produces  an  ill-smelling  soft  rot  The  rot  is  invisible  until  the  outer  leaf 
sheaths  are  remove<l,  when  the  entire  bud  will  be  found  affected.  The  disease  stops 
very  promptly  after  having  destroyed  the  undeveloped  tissues  of  the  bud,  and  doe« 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  attack  the  harder  tissues  of  the  palm  stem. 

The  bacteria  are  believed  to  have  found  entrance  through  wounds  of  some  kind, 
and  their  distribution  is  xindoubtedly  favored  by  flies  and  other  insecte.  All  diseased 
trees,  it  is  said,  should  be  cut  down,  and  the  terminal  bnde  destroyed  or  treated  with 
some  strong  fungicide. 

Some  diseases  of  loblolly  pine  timber,  H.  von  Schrbnk  (Ah*,  in  Scieiiee,  n.  ser., 
Jl  {190.5),  No.  535,  p.  50;?).— The  author  states  that  the  living  tree  of  the  loblolly 
pine  is  subjec^t  to  the  attacks  of  several  fungi,  notably  Tramrten  pini  and  Polyporti* 
ivhiveinilzii.  After  the  timber  is  cut  it  is  said  to  l)e  very  susceptible  to  fungus  attacks, 
and  it  is  j)r()hal)ly  the  least  resistant  of  all  American  woods. 

.\  number  of  fungi  are  known  to  grow  on  the  tinil)er,  living  on  the  starch  or  exud- 
ing resins,  but  the  most  destructive  enemy  of  the  loblolly  pin©  is  Jjeiizilet  nejnitriii, 
which  causes  a  brown  rot.  The  various  forms  of  the  fmiting  body  of  the  fungus  are 
described,  and  accounts  given  of  experiments  to  test  the  susceptibility  of  timber  to 
this  fungus.  It  was  found  that  i)roper  piling  would  to  a  c<msi<lerable  extent  protect 
the  timber  for  some  time. 

ECOirOMIC  ZOOLOOT  -  EFTOMOLOGY. 

Oroimd  squirrels  and  other  rodent  pests  in  Nevada,  P.  Frandskn  {Nenuia 
ilia.  Ji^U.  .5.?,  pp.  ,14,  ph.  •'),  figt.  7 ) . — In  Nevada  there  are  3  species  of  ground  squirrels, 
Cilelltui  heerheiji,  C.  omj(miw,  and  C.  heldingi.  C.  oregonu*  is  the  only  one  of  economic 
importance.  The  author  discusses  in  detail  the  habits  and  food  of  ground  squirrels. 
The  badger,  coyote,  hawks,  and  owls  'are  their  chief  enemies.  Ground  squiriels 
cause  great  damage  by  destruction  of  grain,  alfalfa,  and  garden  crops,  by  eating  range 
grasses,  and  by  interfering  with  irrigation  as  a  result  of  their  burrowing. 
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Experiments  were  made  in  poisoning  ground  squirrels  with  strychnin,  corrosive 
sublimate,  red  and  yellow  phosphorus,  potassium  cyanid,  arsenic,  etc.  Of  these 
strychnin  was  most  satisfactory.  It  was  used  on  bacon,  corn  meal,  raisins,  dutch 
cheese,  wheat,  etc  In  fumigating  carbon  bisulpbid  alone  or  mixed  with  gasoline 
gave  excellent  results.  The  use  of  cultures  of  disease  germ  from  the  Pasteur  Institute 
wag  without  effect.  Ground  squirrels  may  also  be  trapped  or  destroyed  by  irrigation 
and  dogs.  The  author  favors  poisoning  in  early  spring  as  the  best  method  of  exter- 
minating the  pests. 

The  habits  of  the  pocket  gopher  are  also  described.  This  pest  is  very  injurious  to 
alfalfa  and  garden  crops.  They  may  be  drowned  out  and  caught  with  dogs  or  poi- 
soned. Good  results  were  had  in  the  use  of  poisoned  baits  for  destroying  jack  rab- 
bits and  other  harmful  rodents. 

Prairie  dogs,  J.  G.  Haney  and  O.  H.  Ellino  (Katuat  Sla.  Bui.  IgS,  p.  £61). — 
Prairie  do^  were  exterminated  on  400  badly  infested  acres  for  $33.50,  or  about  8  cts. 
per  acre.  At  first  poison  was  distributed,  after  which  the  inhabited  holes  were 
treated  with  carbon  bisulphid  and  gasoline. 

The  relation  of  coyotes  to  stock  raising  in  the  West,  D.  E.  Lantz  ( 17.  S.  Dept. 
A^.,  Farmer^  Bui.  gg6,  pp.  g4,  fig.  1) . — This  is  essentially  a  popular  edition  of  Bulle- 
tin 20  of  the  Division  of  Biological  Sur\'ey  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1055). 

The  relation  of  birds  to  fruit  growing  in  California,  F.  E.  L.  Beal  ( U.  S. 
DqH.  Agr.  Yearbook  1904,  pp.  i41-g34)- — In  California  birds  injure  fruit  more  than 
in  the  Eastern  States  for  the  reason  that  wild  fruits  are  comparatively  rare  in  the 
fruit  regions  of  California  and  water  is  scarce.  Among  the  birds  which  injure  fruit 
in  California  special  mention  is  made  of  lionet.  Brewer  blackbird,  black-headed 
gmebeak,  California  jay,  California  Valley  quail,  Bullock  oriole,  russet-back  thrush, 
robin,  etc.  Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  feeding  habits  and  economic  relations  of 
each  of  these  species. 

Some  benefits  the  fanner  may  derive  from  game  protection,  T.  S.  Palmer 
( f '.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1904,  PP-  609-690). — This  subject  is  discussed  with  special 
reference  to  the  following  topics:  Relation  of  the  farmer  to  game  laws,  game  protec- 
tion as  a  check  on  hunting,  protection  of  property  and  useful  birds,  exclusion  of 
harmfal  species,  and  financial  and  indirect  benefits.  Practical  illustrations  are  drawn 
from  the  working  of  game  laws  in  various  States. 

Xonthly  bulletin  of  the  diyision  of  zoology,  H.  A.  Surface  (Perm.  Dept.  Agr., 
Xo.  Bill.  Die.  Zool.,  g  {1905),  Not.  10,  pp.  g91-S20,  pi*.  g,fig».  7;  11-1?,  pp.  SSS-S78, 
fig- 1;  S  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  SS). — No.  10  contains  brief  notes  on  the  feeding  habits  of 
birds,  the  distribution  of  San  Jos6  scale  in  Pennsylvania  and  methods  uf  combating 
it,  the  use  of  insecticides,  the  collection  of  insects,  beekeeping,  State  natural  history 
mQeeam,  etc;  No.  11-12  gives  general  suggestions  for  spring  spraying,  together  with 
notes  on  collecting  insects,  San  Jos^  scale,  fumigation,  "cabbage  snake,"  potato  scab, 
moeqaitoes,  diseases  of  bees,  cankerworm,  etc. ;  and  No.  1,  a  spray  calendar,  containing 
directions  for  preparing  remedies  and  times  of  application  in  the  control  of  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases  on  common  cultivated  plants.  Brief  notes  are  also  presented 
on  cankerworm,  tent  caterpillar,  and  codling  moth. 

The  annnal  loss  occasioned  by  destructive  insects  in  the  United  States, 
C.  L  Maelatt  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1904,  pp-  461-474)-— t^^  basis  of  esti- 
mating losses  from  insects  is  explained,  together  with  notes  on  the  control  of  insects. 
Estimates  are  made  of  the  insect  damage  to  com,  wheat,  hay,  cotton,  fruits,  forests, 
cattle,  stored  products,  etc.  According  to  these  estimates  the  total  loss  from  insects 
in  the  United  States  is  $700,000,000  per  year. 

Insect  x)ests  of  house  and  garden,  M.  V.  Slinoerland  ( Cornell  Reading  Cmine 
for  Farmenf  Wives,  g.  »er.,  1906,  No-  10,  pp.  186-gOOh,  figt.  11). — Brief  descriptions 
u«  presented  of  clothes  moth,  carpet  beetle,  cockroaches,  bedbugs,  fleas,  mosquitoes, 
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flies,  ants,  and  other  insects  which  are  injurious  to  clothing,  furniture,  or  food,  or 
which  annoy  man  otherwise.  Proper  remedies  are  suggested  for  the  control  of 
these  pests. 

OoUecting  and  preserving  insects,  F.  Shbrmak,  Jr.  (JV.  C.  Dept.  Agr.  Etd.  Ctrc, 
15,  pp.  14,  figs.  9). — Brief  directions  are  given  regarding  the  necessary  apparatus  and 
methods  to  be  adopted  in  collecting  and  preserving  various  Icinds  of  insects. 

Entomology  in  sclioola,  H.  S.  Saunders  (Canad.  Ent.,  37  (1905),  No.  t,  pp.  SS, 
34,  pi.  1). — A  brief  account  is  presented  of  the  classification  of  °the  insects  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  collections  of  insects  may  be  made  for  use  in  teaching  entomology 
in  schools. 

The  colors  of  insects,  A.  U.  Battley  {East  Kent  Sci.  and  Nal.  HiM.  Soe.  RpL  and 
T)ran$.,  g.  ter.,  ^(1904),  pp.  4-(>). — Colors  in  insects  are  largely  due  to  the  unequal 
refraction  of  the  light  or  to  actual  pigments  depoisited  in  definite  particles  in  the 
integument.    The  significance  of  color  in  insects  is  briefly  discussed. 

How  do  insects  pass  the  winter P  J.  Fletcher  ( Canad.  Ent.,S7  ( 1905) ,  No.  3,  pp. 
79-84). — Brief  notes  were  given  on  the  methods  of  hibernation  observed  in  varioua 
species  of  insects. 

Report  of  the  entomologist,  J.  Fletcher  (Canada  Expt.  Farmt  Rptt.  1904,  PP- 
mo-sei,  pis.  I). — During  the  season  under  report  cereals  were  attacked  by  wire- 
worms,  cutworms,  grasshoppers,  Hessian  fly,  wheat-stem  sawfly,  grain  aphis,  and 
wheat  midge. 

Wireworms  may  be  partly  controlled  by  2  plowings  in  autumn.  The  Criddle  mix- 
ture continues  to  give  good  results  in  combating  grasshoppers.  Locust  fungus  w-as 
effective  in  a  few  instances  only.  There  is  apparently  but  one  brood  of  Hessian  fly 
in  western  Canada.  The  pea  weevil  has  appeared  only  in  very  small  numbers  for 
the  past  2  years.  The  cause  of  its  disappearance  is  not  known.  It  is  recommended 
that  all  seed  peas  be  treated  before  sowing  and  that  the  crop  be  harvested  as  early  as 
possible. 

Notes  are  given  on  bollworm,  Eriopeltis  festuca;,  various  cutworms,  root  maggots 
on  onions,  cabbage,  and  radish,  Nedarophora  soUmifolii  on  potatoes,  Entomoscelit 
adonidit  on  turnips,  Pionea  itraminalis  on  cabbage,  San  Jos^  scale,  plum  aphis,  plum 
curculio,  apple  maggot,  codling  moth,  and  various  pests  of  forest  and  shade  trees. 

J.  Fizter  reports  on  the  apiary.  The  best  cellar  temperature  for  the  winter  is  42 
to  48°  F.  Colonies  passed  the  winter  well  when  the  tops  of  the  hives  were  replaced 
with  chaff  cushions  or  propolis  quilts.  Successful  wintering  appears  to  depend  on 
uniformity  of  temperature  and  good  ventilation.  In  a  comparison  of  sugar  sirup  and 
extracted  honey  colonies  consumed  during  the  winter  on  an  average  62  Ibe.  1  ot.  of 
the  former  and  62  lbs.  8  oz.  of  the  latter.  Notes  are  also  given  on  methods  of  intro- 
ducing queens. 

Oonunon  injurious  and  beneficial  insects  of  Uaryland,  T.  B.  Svmons  (Mary- 
land Sta.  Bui.  101,  pp.  Ii5-S04,  figs.  52). — The  author  presents  a  list  of  insects  con- 
tained in  the  entomological  exhibit  of  the  station  and  used  at  county  fairs  and  farm- 
ers' meetings  throughout  the  State.  The  insects  in  the  collection  are  classified  in 
general  according  as  they  affect  orchards,  grains,  vegetables,  household  goods,  etc 
Beneficial  insects  are  also  mentioned  and  brief  directions  given  for  the  preparation 
of  insecticides. 

Miscellaneous  cotton  insects  in  Texas,  £.  D.  Sanderson  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Farmer^  Bui.  SSS,  pp.  H,figs.  19). — Biological,  descriptive,  and  economic  notes  are 
presented  on  a  large  numtterof  cotton  insects,  including  cutworms,  plant  bee,  web- 
worms,  white-lined  sphinx,  grasshoppers.  May  beetles,  CEcodoma  fervent,  Uranottt 
melinut,  leaf  hoppers,  plant  bugs,  etc.  In  controlling  these  cotton  pests  it  is  recom- 
mended that  weeds  near  cotton  fields  be  destroyed  and  clean  cultivation  be  adopted. 

The  cotton  bollworm,  A.  L.  Quaintanck  and  C.  T.  Brues  (  U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Ent.  Bui.  SO,  pp.  ISS,  pis.  SS,figs.  *7).— This  constitutes  an  elaborate  monograph  of 
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the  boUworm,  including  an  account  of  its  systematic  position,  distribution,  economic 
status,  appearance  in  different  stages,  life  history,  natural  enemies,  and  methods  of 
control.  The  literature  relating  to  the  pest  is  reviewed  in  connection  with  an  exten- 
sive bibliography. 

The  injury  of  the  insect  to  com,  cotton,  and  tomatoes  is  described.  The  pre- 
daceoQS  and  parasitic  enemies  of  the  pest  are  discussed,  together  with  a  bacterial 
disease  which  seems  to  be  contagious  but  not  adapted  to  practical  use  in  destroying 
bollworms.  The  cultural  methods  of  controlling  the  insect  consist  in  thorough 
ploiring,  use  of  seed  of  early  varieties,  use  of  fertilizers,'  early  planting,  thorough 
cultivation. 

Com  may  be  used  as  a  trap  crop.  The  young  larv«  may  be  killed  by  application 
of  arsenicals  during  the  last  week  in  July  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  August. 
Dusting  seems  better  than  spraying.  In  dusting,  Paris  green  may  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  2  or  3  lbs.  per  acre  for  each  application.  The  work  should  be  done  at  night 
or  when  the  leaves  are  moistened  with  dew.  Paris  green  may  be  applied  in  cheap 
floor  or  dry  slaked  lime  at  intervals  of  7  to  10  days  as  long  as  the  larvee  are  found 
in  exposed  positions. 

The  Kexican  cotton  boll  weevil,  W.  D.  Hunter  and  W.  E.  Hinds  (  U.  S.  Dept. 
Ayr.,  Bur.  Era.  Bui.  51,  pp.  181,  pis.  2S,figt.  8). — ^This  is  essentially  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Bulletin  45  of  the  Bureau  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  pp.  73, 
74).  Part  of  the  information  contained  in  the  bulletin  is  also  contained  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  216  (E.  S.  K.,  16,  p.  991)  and  Bureau  of  Entomology  Circular  56  (E.  S.  R., 
16,  p.  576). 

The  present  account  is  a  monograph  of  the  boll  weevil  and  contains  a  discussion  of 
the  insect  from  every  standpoint.  The  investigations  of  1904  served  to  confirm  pre- 
vious studies.  The  recommendations  regarding  cultural  methods  are  repeated.  A 
bibliography  of  the  subject  is  appended  to  the  bulletin. 

Present  status  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  in  the  TTnited  States,  W.  D.  Hun- 
ter {V.  S.  DepL  Agr.  Yearbook  1904,  pp-  191-S04,  pi*-  S,fig-  i).— An  account  is  given 
of  the  territory  affected  by  this  pest,  the  amount  of  damage  done,  and  the  investiga- 
tions of  this  Department  concerning  the  boll  weevil,  together  with  notes  on  problems 
still  to  be  solved. 

Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  meeting  the  ravages  of  the  boll 
weevil  and  some  diseases  of  cotton,  B.  T.  Galloway  (  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook 
1904,  pp.  497-508). — The  work  of  the  Bureau  in  this  field  is  briefly  outlined  under 
the  heads  of  plant  breeding,  tropical  cottons,  diseases  of  cotton,  diversification  farms, 
cooperative  demonstration  farms,  early  maturing  varieties  of  cotton,  and  farmers' 
institute  work.  Considerable  improvement  in  farm  economy  has  been  noted  as  a 
result  o(  these  mvestigations. 

SilSMt  of  certain  arsenites  on  potato  foliage,  W.  H.  Jordan,  F.  C.  Stewart, 
and  H.  J.  Edstace  (New  York  Slate  Sla.  Bui.  SGI,  pp.  S6S-S8i,pU.  g,fig.  i).— Paris 
green  and  arsenite  of  lime  were  tested  to  determine  to  what  extent  they  are  injurious 
to  potato  leaves. 

P«ria  green  was  applied  4  times  either  with  water,  lime  water,  or  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. Arsenite  of  lime  was  prepared  by  the  Kedzie  formula,  with  lime  water  and 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  In  testing  Paris  green  potatoes  were  sprayed  July  7,  22, 
29,  Aognst  12  and  25.  No  evidence  of  injury  to  the  leaves  from  Paris  green  was 
noted,  even  when  used  at  the  rate  of  4J  lbs.  per  acre.  Paris  green  proved  to  have 
WKBiderable  fungicidal  power  (one-third  as  much  as  Bordeaux  mixture)  in  prevent- 
ing late  blight.  The  yield  in  treated  rows  was  much  greater  than  in  check  rows. 
Potatoes  were  sprayed  4  or  5  limes  with  arsenite  of  lime.    The  results  obtained 

indicate  that  this  remedy  can  not  safely  be  used  except  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

When  applied  otherwise,  the  foliage  was  badly  burned  and  the  yield  of  potatoes 

redoced. 
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Poisoning  the  potato  beetle,  F.  H.  Hall,  W.  H.  Jobdak,  et  al.  {New  yml 
State  Sla.  Bui.  167,  popular  ed.,  pp.  ll,figt.  i). — A  popular  summary  of  Bulletin  267 
of  the  station  noted  above. 

The  bulb  mite,  R.  S.  Macdocoall  (Jour.  B<1.  Agr.  [ionrfon],  11  (1905),  So.  li, 
pp.  74S-751,figs.  e). — Rhizoglyphut  eckinoptu  feeds  on  the  underground  stems  and 
roots  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  onions,  and  on  potatoes  and  other  plants.  The  inject  is 
described  in  its  different  stages  and  notes  are  given  on  means  of  combating  it. 

In  cases  of  bad  infestation  it  is  stated  that  the  best  way  of  controlling  the  mite  is  to 
bum  infested  bulbs  and  thoroughly  sterilize  infested  soil.  The  mite  may  aim  be 
destroyed  by  spraying  bulbs  with  kerosene,  washing  them  in  a  solution  of  sulphid 
of  potassium  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  3  gal.  of  water,  or  fumigating  with  bisulphid  of 
carbon. 

Cabbage  root  maggot.  Poisoned  bran  for  cutworm,  W.  S.  Blair  (Canada 
Expt.  Farms  Rptt.  1904,  pp-  S6i-S64). — Cabbage  was  treated  for  root  maggot  with 
hellebore,  kerosene  emulsion,  Paris  green,  and  tar  paper  disks.  Hellebore  gave  the 
best  results  (2  to  4  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water). 

Paragrolit  ochrogatter  in  gardens  was  easily  controlled  by  the  use  of  a  poisoned  bait 
containing  3  oz.  Paris  green  per  10  lbs.  bran. 

The  imported  cabbage  worm,  F.  H.  Chittenden  (  U.  S.  Dept.  .igr..  Bur.  Enl.  Circ. 
60,  pp.  8,  figs.  6). — Pontia  rapse  is  described  in  its  various  stages  and  notes  are  given 
on  its  life  history.  The  species  was  introduce*!  abont  50  years  ago,  and  is  far  more 
injurious  than  the  native  species.  It  is  a  serious  pest  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf 
region. 

The  imported  cabbage  butterfly  feeds  on  all  cruoifers  and  various  ornamental 
plants  such  as  mignonette,  Cleome,  etc.  Numerous  para.sites  and  predaceous  insects 
help  to  keep  the  pest  in  check.  The  best  remedy  is  spraying  with  arsenicals. 
Poisoned  bran  mash,  hot  water,  kerosene  emulsion,  pyrethrum,  clean  cultivation, 
hellebore,  and  other  remedies  have  been  tried  with  more  or  less  benefit. 

The  cabbage  hair-worm,  F.  H.  Chittenden  (V.  S.  Dqit.  Agr.,  Bur.  Enl.  (Src. 
69,  pp.  6,  fig.  1). — Mermis  albicans,  a  species  of  hair-worm,  was  found  in  heads  of 
cabbage  in  certain  Southern  States  in  1903.  Exaggerated  stories  were  circulated 
regarding  its  poisonous  properties.  These  were  shown  to  be  without  foun<Iation. 
Repeated  experiments  showed  that  the  worm  is  not  poisonous.  It  lives  aa  a  parasite 
in  the  body  of  grasshoppers,  codling  moth,  and  other  insects.  The  life  history  of 
the  worm  is  discussed,  and  miscellaneous  information  presented  concerning  it. 
,  The  biology  and  systematic  position  of  Otiorhynchiistiirca,  A.  A.Ssilantjbw 
(Zool.  Jahrb.,  Abt.  System.  Geogr.  u.  Biol.  Tliiere,  SI  (1905),  No.  4,  pp-  491-S0g,figt. 
8). — This  pest  of  the  grape  vine  has  been  known  since  1843.  The  insect  is  carefully 
described  with  particular  reference  to  anatomical  details  and  to  its  life  history.  The 
hibernating  beetles  attack  the  buds  and  young  leaves  in  earlv  spring.  The  eggs  are 
laid  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  author  reports  that  all  the  l)eetles  which  he 
collected  from  June  to  September  were  females  and  he  was  unable  to  explain  this 
fact. 

Insect  injuries  to  forest  products,  A.  D.  Hopkins  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook 
1904,  pp.  S81S98,  figs.  14). — An  accotmt  is  presented  of  the  injuries  caused  by 
ambrosia  beetles,  round-headed  borers,  flat-headed  borers,  timber  worms,  powder 
post  borers,  white  ants,  carpenter  bees,  etc.  The  conditions  which  are  favorable  to 
insect  injury  of  this  sort  are  also  outlined. 

The  nut  weevils,  F.  H.  Chittenden  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1904,  pp.  S99- 
SIO,  pis,  3,  figs.  10). — A  detailed  discussion  is  presented  on  Balaninus  probonrideut,  B. 
rectus,  B.  caryse,  and  B.  obtugus.  The  first  two  species  affect  chestnuts,  the  third 
pecans,  and  the  last  hazelnuts.  Successful  remedies  against  chestnut  weevils  are 
bisulphid  of  carbon,  scalding  and  drying,  dry  heat  or  cold  storage.  Hogs  may  t>e 
allowed  in  pecan  orchards  to  destroy  infested  nuts. 
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Black  check  in  western  hemlock,  H.  £.  Burke  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Enl. 
('ire.  «/,  lip.  10,  figt.  5). — Black  check  is  a  defect  of  western  heiAlock  dae  to  tlie 
aturk  of  a  bark  beetle  {Hyla'mm  n.  sp. ),  in  the  barrowa  of  which  a  bark  maggot 
{(itilaia  aiadterui*)  penetrates  and  increases  the  injury.  On  low  land  a  large  per- 
crataiRof  the  wood  ia  thus  rendered  worthless  for  finishing,  staves,  or  woodenware. 
('.  hoodianus  noses  a  similar  injury  to  Abies  grand'u.  In  order  to  avoid  getting  lum- 
ber with  this  defect,  it  is  suggested  that  trees  be  selected  from  altitudes  of  1,800  ft.  or 
iBoreL 

The  felted  beech  coccus,  R.  Kewstbad  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  11  {190S),  No. 
/i,  pp.  Ta-WW,  ^y».  7). — Cn/plococciit  fagi  confines  its  attacks  to  the  beech  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  destructive  pests  which  attacks  this  tree.  It  occurs  gen- 
erally in  Enjeland  an<l  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  The  insect  is  described  and  notes 
are  gii'eo  on  its  life  history.  It  may  usually  be  controlled  by  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulmn  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sulphur  and  turpentine  or  by  treatment 
with  aiBtic-alkaJi  wash. 

Hie  chief  iiyurions  scale  insects  of  Connecticut,  W.  E.  Britton  ( Connecticut 
SaU.^  Bui.  151,  pp.  16,jig».  17). — The  more  importantscale  insects  of  Connecticut 
are  <Iesmbed  and  arranged  in  a  convenient  manner  for  identification.  In  this  man- 
ner the  aotbor  discusses  29  species  including  elm  scale,  cottony  maple  scale,  tulip 
Kale,  oleander  scale,  San  Jos<^  scale,  oyster-shell  stale,  etc. 

Spraying  for  scale  insects,  H.  J.  Qitavlb  ( California  Sta.  Bui.  166,  pp.  t4,  fig». 
■').— Spraying  experiments  were  conducted  against  the  brown  apricot  scale  and  San 
Jo»  scale. 

Liffle-flilpbur-salt  wash  was  tested  in  various  formulas.  Lime,  sulphur,  and  salt 
were  used  at  the  rate  of  40,  20,  and  15  lbs.,  respectively,  for  each  60  to  120  gals,  of 
Wer-  .411  dilutions  up  to  90  gals,  of  water  were  effective.  In  another  set  of  tests 
the  amount  of  lime  for  each  60  gals,  of  water  varied  from  20  to  50  lbs.  All  combina- 
tions vere  effective,  but  a  slight  excess  of  lime  seemetl  to  be  beneficial.  In  other 
experimenti)  the  amount  of  sulphur  ranged  from  5  to  40  lbs.  Solutions  containing 
Bnall  amounts  of  sulphur  were  less  efficient.  The  author  is  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend the  disuse  of  salt.  Copper  sulphate  used  to  replace  salt  removed  the  moss 
'mm  trees  but  otherwise  had  no  advantage. 

In  general  the  lime-sulphur-salt  wash  proved  effective  against  San  Jos^  scale,  but 
■>"t  against  the  brown  apricot  scale.  It  should  be  used  chiefly  on  dormant  trees, 
'''tparation  of  the  wash  without  boiling  does  not  reduce  the  cost  Resin  wash  was 
Mirlactory  for  brown  apricot  scale  but  not  for  San  Jos^  scale.  It  should  be  applied 
in  January  and  February.  Patent  compounds  have  no  advantages  over  standard 
'^™^Hes.  The  standard  3  per  rent  distillate  insecticide  was  not  very  effective  against 
w  brown  apricot  scale. 

Isaecta  injurious  to  roses,  F.  Lesne  (Rev.  Hort.  [Parit],  77  {1905),  No.  7,  pp. 
l^-170,pl.  1). — Descriptive,  economic,  and  biological  notes  are  given  on  a  number 
"'  n*e  pests,  including  gypsy  moth,  brown-tailed  moth,  rose  scale,  Cladiug  pectini- 
(W/.U,  etc. 

Inaactieidea  and  Aingicides,  R.  Harcoort  (.,4?in.  Bpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and 
Effif.  Form,  SO  (1904),  pp.  63,  64). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  preparation  of 
'ine^alphnr  washes  and  an  analysis  of  fungeroid  is  re()orted. 

B««a,  8.  A.  Bbdforu  (Canada  Expt.  Farm*  Rptt.  1904,  pp.  394,  395).  —Brief  notes 
*<»picoltiire  in  Manitoba. 

FOODS— HUMAH  NUTRITION. 

Vkeataad  flour,  R.  Harcourt  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  SO 
"*4t,  pp.  54-^0).— Milling  tests  were  made  with  ten  samples  of  different  grades  of 
*bat  grown  near  Winnipeg,  as  well  as  studies  of  the  moisture  and  proteids  and 
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acidity  of  the  flours,  and  baking  tests  made  immediately  after  grinding  and  after 
storing  the  flour  for  ten  weeks.  Data  r^^rding  tests  of  the  baking  quality  sod 
grade  of  some  of  the  samples  which' were  sent  to  the  Columbus  Laboratories  of  Chi- 
cago for  examination  are  also  reported. 

In  the  author's  opinion  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  ml 
value  of  the  different  grades  of  wheat  tested.  °No  regular  variation  was  noted  in  the 
quantity  of  total  proteids  and  gluten  or  in  the  quality  of  the  gluten  of  the  highest 
and  lowest  grades.  All  the  samples  gave  fairly  satisfactory  bread  as  judged  by 
quality  and  yield.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  yield  of  bread  was  practically  the 
same.  As  regards  the  amount  of  bread  obtained  from  new  and  stored  floor,  the 
agreement  was  fairly  close  except  with  two  samples.  The  flours  were  all  straight 
grade  and  the  gluten  content  and  consequently  the  loaf  volume  was  small. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  .  .  .  [the  results  were]  obtained  from  a  very  lew 
samples  of  wheat.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  number  of  crops  grown  in  it  since 
'breaking,'  the  weather  at  the  time  of  ripening,  etc.,  all  have  an  influence  <n 
the  quality  of  the  wheat.  Therefore,  these  results,  while  accurate  for  the  samples 
submitted,  should  not  be  given  too  much  importance  until  they  are  confirmed  by 
farther  work." 

Three  varieties  of  wheats  received  from  the  Northwest  Territory  government  were 
also  examined.  They  were  found  to  contain  "a  fairly  high  percentage  of  proteids, 
fully  as  high  as  the  samples  of  the  various  grades  previously  mentioned.  They  also 
contain  as  much  alcohol  soluble  proteids,  or  gliadin,  as  the  wheats  referred  to,  and, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  these  results,  ought  to  be  equal  to  them  for  floor 
purposes." 

In  a  study  of  the  quality  of  flour  from  wheats  grown  in  Manitoba  in  the  North- 
west Territories  in  1904,  it  was  found  that  the  gliadin  content  was  uniformly  low. 

"The  effect  of  low  gliadin  content  would  be  that  the  gluten  would  be  weak,  the 
acids  developed  during  fermentation  would  more  quickly  dissolve  or  '  rot '  the  tena- 
cious part  of  the  gluten  and  allow  the  gases  to  escape.  As  a  result  the  bt^ead  would 
be  heavy.  Just  what  causes  this  low  gliadin  content  in  the  wheat  is  not  known.  It 
apparently  is  not  caused  by  the  soil,  for  these  variations  in  strength  come  from  year 
to  year  in  wheat  grown  on  the  same  soils.  It  is  more  likely  due  to  weather  condi- 
tions at  the  time  the  nitrogenous  substances  are  being  transferred  from  stem  to  seed, 
or  during  the  ripening  process." 

In  connection  with  the  studies  of  flour,  determinations  have  been  made  of  the 
acidity  of  a  large  number  of  samples,  with  a  view  to  learning  the  limits  of  acidity  and 
devising  a  method  for  judging  of  the  soundness  of  flour  by  the  amount  of  add 
present.  Definite  conclusions  were  not  drawn.  According  to  the  author,  "The 
better  grades  of  flour  show  a  very  small  acid  content,  but  the  amount  increases  with 
the  lower  grades.  Flours  which  have  taken  up  an  undue  amount  of  moisture,  or 
which  have  been  made  from  damp  wheat,  also  show  high  acid  content." 

Inspection  of  foreigrn  food  products,  H.  W.  Wilby  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Year- 
book, 1904,  pp.  151-160). — ^The  scope  of  the  law  regarding  the  inspection  of  imported 
food  products,  the  extent  of  the  work,  and  some  of  the  results  obtiuned  and  related 
topics  are  spoken  of.  It  is  pointed  out  that  under  the  law  the  inspection  work 
includes  foods,  drugs,  beverages,  condiments,  and  the  ingredients  of  such  articles. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work  and  the  character  of  the  goods  imported  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  of  1,880  samples  of  wine,  meat,  olive  oil,  and  miscellaneous 
products,  223  were  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  law,  while  the  remaining  1,657  were 
found  to  comply  with  the  law.  In  the  author's  opinion  the  inspection  of  imported 
food  products,  although  it  has  been  in  force  less  than  two  years,  has  already  given 
beneficial  results. 

"  It  is  gratifying  also  to  know  that  the  exporters  in  foreign  countries,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  eager  to  leam  of  the  exact  character  of  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  in  many 
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cases  have  made  an  earnest  effort  to  comply  with  them.  Nevertbelew,  as  in  all  cases, 
there  are  some  instances  where  it  is  evident  that  compliance  with  the  law  will  only 
be  secured  by  its  rigid  execution,  and  not  by  voluntary  action." 

Food  conaumption  in  Southern  Italy,  H.  Lichtenfelt  (Arch.  Phytiol.  [Pfiuger], 
107  {1905),  Xo.  IS,  pp.  61-80). — The  author  has  summariied  a  large  amount  of  data 
r^anling  the  food  consumption  in  different  r^ons  of  Southern  Italy,  which  is  dis- 
cugsed  with  reference  to  the  productive  power  of  the  people. 

In  his  opinion  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Italy  are  smaller  in  size  and  do  not 
work  as  effectively  as  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  Italy.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
low  energy  value  of  the  diet,  the  excess  of  carbohydrates,  and  the  insufBciency  of 
animal  food.  The  author  Believes  that,  in  general,  growth  is  hindered  and  physical 
condition  lowered  if  the  supply  of  animal  food  is  insufficient. 

Analyses  of  fresh  chestnuts,  B.  Tomei  (Slaz.  Sper.  Agr.  Hal.,  S7  {1904),  No. 
IS,  pp.  1S5-199). — The  proximate  and  ash  analyses  reported  are  discussed  with 
reference  to  the  food  value  of  chestnuts  and  the  fertilizers  which  the  tree  requires. 

Prossic  acid  in  cassava  roots  (Bot.  Dept.  [Trinidad],  Bui.  Mite.  Inform.,  1904, 
So.  41,  pp.  16,  g7). — Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  sliced  or  grated  cassava  when 
allowed  to  stand  sometimes  becomes  poisonous.  The  whole  question  of  cassava 
(loiwn  is  briefly  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  from  a  glncceide  by  the  aid  of  a  ferment.  The  need  of  investigat- 
iag  this  qnestion  is  spoken  of. 

The  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  V.  Valvassori  (Bui.  Off.  Ooui*. 
Ght.  Alghv,  1904;  ab».  in  Rev.  Soc.  Sci.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  1  (1904),  No.  S,  p.  69t).—X 
Bommary  of  data  r^^arding  the  length  of  time  fruit  and  vegetables  may  be  kept  in 
cold  storage. 

The  use  of  food  preservatives,  V.  C.  Vauohan  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  44 
{1905),  No.  10,  pp.  75S-7S6). — A  summary  of  data  on  legal  enactments,  the  effects  of 
preservatives  on  digestion,  and  related  questions. 

The  importance  of  studying  food  in  connection  w)th  nutrition  as  a  part 
of  a  coarse  in  domestic  economy,  C.  Nourry  (Rev.  Soc.  Sci.  Hyg.  Alitnent.,  1  (1904), 
So.  3,  pp.  gi6-S18). — A  number  of  suggestions  regarding  the  teaching  of  nutrition 
are  made. 

Handbookof  sanitation,  6.  M.  Price  (A^ew  York:  John  Wiley  &  Son*;  London:  Chap- 
man icHnU,  lid.,  1905,pp.  XV+S01,figs.  t9) . — In  this,  the  second  edition,  the  author 
states  that  many  changes  have  been  made  and  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  section 
dealing  with  foods  and  some  other  sections  have  been  very  largely  rewritten.  The 
volume  is  designed  as  a  manual  of  theoretical  and  practical  sanitation  for  students, 
physicians,  building  inspectors,  and  others  interested  in  sanitary  problems. 

The  respiration  calorimeter,  W.  O.  Atwatbr  and  F.  G.  BENEDicr  (  V.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  Yearbook,  1904,  pp.  t05-220,  pi.  l,fig».  *).— The  respiration  calorimeter  used  in 
the  Department  nutrition  investigations  for  studying  the  total  income  and  outgo  of 
matter  and  energy  is  described,  and  some  of  the  more  important  results  of  experi- 
ments are  summarized. 

It  was  found  that  the  output  of  carbon  dioxid  and  heat  is  very  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  muscular  work  performed,  the  figures  given  ranging  from  26 
inn.  of  carbon  dioxid  and  65  calories  of  heat  per  hour  with  a  man  at  rest  and  sleep- 
ing, to  210  gm.  and  600  calories  with  a  man  at  very  severe  muscular  work.  Other 
topics  discussed  have  to  do  with  problems  of  ventilation,  the  normal  variations  in 
Wy  temperature,  etc. 

Approximately  complete  analyses  of  thirty  normal  urines,  O.  Folin 
(Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  IS  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  45-65). — Detailed  analyses  of  the  urine 
•mples  were  made,  the  methods  followed  being  described.  The  subjects  were 
Ixalthy  men.  The  diet  which  the  urines  represent  was  made  up  of  whole  milk, 
<'«*n),egg8,  malted  milk,  sugar,  and  salt,  mixed  with  water  and  taken  in  liquid  fonn. 
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Water  was  also  used  as  a  beverage.  The  chlorin,  sulphur,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
nitrogen  in  the  diet  was  determined,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  furnished  per  day 
ranging  from  18.80  to  19.05  gm. 

Laws  govenung:  the  chemicetl  composition  of  urine,  O.  Folin  {Amer.  Jour. 
PhytioL,  IS  {190S),  No.  1,  pp.  66-116). — A  study  of  the  urine  of  a  subject  who  was 
accustomed  to  live  on  a  diet  containing  email  amounts  of  protein  showed  that  the 
constituents  were  not  present  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  so-called  normal  urine, 
the  urea  nitrogen  constituting  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  than  is  gener- 
ally the  case.    Differences  in  the  proportions  of  other  constituents  were  also  found. 

A  number  of  studies  were,  therefore,  undertaken  with  healthy  subjects  in  which 
a  period  of  3  or  4  days  on  a  diet  furnishing  about  19  gm.  of  nitrogen  was  followed  by 
a  perio<l  of  7  or  10  days'  duration  with  a  diet  made  up  of  300  cc.  of  cream  and  400  gm. 
of  pure  arrowroot  starch,  the  total  nitrogen  supplied  being  only  about  1  gm.  per  day. 
The  experiments  closed  with  a  period  of  1  or  2  days'  duration  on  a  diet  like  that  in 
the  first  period. 

The  results  obtained  with  the  different  subjects  were  uniform,  quantitative  changes 
in  the  daily  proteid  metabolism  on  the  different  diets  being  accompanied,  according 
to  the  author,  by  pronounced  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  urinary  nitrogen  and 
sulphur,  and  the  author  believes  that  "the  distribution  of  the  nitrogen  in  urine 
among  urea  and  the  other  nitrogenous  constituents  depends  on  the  absolute  amount 
of  total  nitrogen  present  .  .  .  The  distribution  of  the  sulphur  in  urine  among  the 
3  chief  normal  representatives — inorganic  sulphates,  ethereal  sulphates,  and  'neutial 
sulphur' — depends  on  the  absolute  amount  of  total  sulphur  present" 

As  regards  the  different  urine  constituents  "the  absolute  quantity  of  creatinio 
eliminated  in  the  urine  on  a  meat-free  diet  is  a  constant  quantity,  different  for  differ- 
ent individuals,  but  wholly  independent  of  quantitative  changes  in  the  total  amount 
of  nitrogen  eliminated.  .  .  .  When  the  total  amount  of  protein-metabolism  is  greatly 
reduced,  the  absolute  quantity  of  uric  acid  is  diminished,  but  not  nearly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diminution  in  the  total  nitrogen,  and  the  per  cent  of  the  uric  acid  nitrogen 
in  terms  of  the  total  nitrogen  is  therefore  much  increased.  .  .  .  With  pronounced 
diminution  in  the  protein  metabolism  (as  shown  by  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  urine), 
there  is  usually,  but  not  always,  and  therefore  not  necessarily,  a  decrease  in  the 
absolute  quantity  of  ammonia  eliminated.  A  pronounced  reduction  of  the  total 
nitrogen  is,  however,  always  accompanied  by  a  relative  increase  in  the  ammonia 
nitrogen,  provided  that  the  food  is  not  such  as  to  yield  an  alkaline  ash." 

As  regards  the  urea,  this  suffers  a  relative  as  well  as  an  absolute  diminution  with 
a  diminution  in  the  total  proteid  metabolism,  60  per  cent  being  recovere<l  in  the 
urine,  when  the  total  nitrogen  elimination  is  reduced  to  3  or  4  gm.  as  compared  with 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  normal  urine. 

Decided  diminutions  in  the  daily  elimination  of  total  sulphur  were  accompanied 
by  reductions  in  the  percentage  of  sulphur  present  as  inorganic  sulphates,  the  reduc- 
tion, being  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  urea.  The  neutral  sulphur  elimination  was  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  creatinin  and,  according  to  the  author,  it  represents  products  which 
in  the  main  are  independent  of  the  total  amount  of  sulphur  eliminated  by  protein 
catabolism.  The  percentage  of  total  sulphur  excreted  as  ethereal  sulphates  increased 
and,  according  to  the  author,  these  ethereal  sulphates  represent  a  form  of  sulphur 
metabolism  which  becomes  more  prominent  when  the  food  contains  little  or  no 
protein. 

The  volume  of  urine  it  was  found  depended  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  water 
consumed.  The  chlorin  elimination,  as  is  generally  conceded,  was  found  to  vary 
chiefly  with  the  volume  of  urine  provided  the  amount  consumed  was  constant 

Studies  of  the  acidity  of  urine  and  methods  of  estimating  acid  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "  the  phosphates  in  clear  acid  urine  are  all  of  the  monobasic  kind,  and  the 
acidity  of  such  urines  is  ordinarily  greater  than  the  acidity  of  all  the  phosphates. 
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the  excess  being  dae  to  free  organic  acids."  The  excess  of  inorganic  acids  observed 
in  urine  diminished  under  the  inflneuce  of  the  starch  and  cream  diet  until  it  fre- 
qoentlr  became  a  minus  quantity. 

When  potatoes  replaced  pure  Ftarch  in  the  diet,  "  the  total  acidity  of  the  urine  is 
but  slightly  reduced,  and  the  total  amount  of  organic  acids  eliminated  is  greatly 
iik-reued,  yet  the  ammonia  is  still  considerable.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
•  part  of  the  acid  and  ammonia  formation  within  the  organism  is  not  affected  by  the 
tikalies  of  the  food." 

Atlieory  of  protein  metabolism,  O.  Foun  (Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  IS  (1905), 
So.  i,  pp.  in-iS8). — Oil  the  basis  of  investigations  noted  above,  various  questions 
connected  with  the  metabolism  of  protein  in  the  animal  body  are  discussed. 

The  fart  that,  generally  speaking,  the  proportion  of  urea  to  total  nitrogen  in  the 
urine  diniinished  with  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  consumed,  while  the 
other  nitrogenous  constituents  in  the  urine  remaine<l  practically  constant,  led  the 
lotbor  to  conclude  that  there  are  2  distinct  processes  of  proteid  metabolism  in  the 
body.  In  his  opinion  the  metabolic  processes  resulting  in  the  end  products  which 
trod  to  remain  constant  (creatinin,  neutral  sulphur,  and  to  a  less  extent  uric  acid 
ud  ethereal  sulphates)  are  needed  for  the  continuation  of  life;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  metabolic  processes  which  they  represent  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the 
activity  which  distinguishes  living  from  dead  cells. 

He,  therefore,  proposes  the  term  "tissue"  metabolism  or  "endogenous"  metabo- 
iian  forthis  form  of  proteid  cleavage,  and  "exogenous"  or  intermediate  metabolism 
for  the  proteid  cleavage  which  is  variable  and  yields  chiefly  urea  and  inorganic  sul- 
phates, this  form  of  metabolism  being  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
body  to  remove  rapidly  the  surplus  nitrogen  supplied  which  is  not  required  for  vital 
pnoseea. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  nitrogen  of  protein  is  linked  to  carbon  on 
tlie  one  hand  and  to  hydrogen  on  the  other — i.  e.,  exists  as  amido  or  imido  groups — 
«nd  that  from  a  chemical  standpoint  the  cleavage  of  such  groups  is  more  readily 
uxomplighed  by  hydrolysis  than  by  oxidation. 

in  the  author's  opinion  exogenous  proteid  catabolism  consists  of  a  series  of  hydro- 
Ivtic  cleavage  processes  resulting  in  a  rapid  elimination  of  proteid  nitrogen  as  urea. 
"Jceording  to  the  views  here  presented  .  .  .  only  a  small  amount  of  protein, 
Kunely,  that  necessary  for  the  endogenous  metabolism,  is  needed.  The  greater 
part  ol  the  protein  furnished  with  standard  diets  like  Voit's — i.  e.,  that  part  repre- 
Miting  the  exogenous  metabolism — is  not  needed,  or,  to  be  more  specific,  its  nitrogen 
18  not  needed. 

"The  organism  has  developed  special  facilities  for  getting  rid  of  such  excess  of 
nitrogen  so  as  to  get  the  use  of  the  carbonaceous  part  of  the  protein  containing  it. 
Tbe  first  step  in  this  process  is  the  decomposition  of  protein  in  the  digestive  tract 
'Mo  proteoses,  amido  acids,  ammonia,  and  possibly  urea.  The  hydrolytic  decompo- 
Mionsare  carried  further  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  are  com- 
pleted in  the  liver,  each  splitting  being  such  as  to  further  the  formation  of  urea. 

"In  these  special  hydrolytic  decompositions,  the  result  of  which  is  to  remove  the 
onnereseary  nitrogen,  we  have  an  explanation  of  why  and  how  the  animal  organii^m 
trnd."  to  maintain  nitn^en  equilibrium,  even  when  excessive  amounts  of  protein  are 
(groined  with  the  food.  This  excess  of  protein  is  not  stored  up  in  the  organism,  as 
nch,  because  the  actual  need  of  nitrogen  is  so  small  that  an  excess  is  always  fur- 
••bed  with  the  food,  except,  of  course,  in  carefully  planned  experiments.  The  ordi- 
Bvy  food  of  the  average  man  contains  more  nitrogen  than  the  organism  can  use,  and 
'releasing  the  nitrogen  still  further  will  therefore  necessarily  only  lead  to  an  imnie- 
liiate  increase  in  the  elimination  of  urea,  and  does  not  increase  the  protein  ctataboli.sm 
UTolved  in  the  creatinin  formation  any  more  than  does  an  increased  supply  of  fats 
iBdnrbohvdretes.  ... 
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"All  the  living  protoplasm  in  the  animal  oi^nism  is  suspended  in  a  flnid  very 
rich  in  protein  [which  is  the  protein  reserve  material  of  the  body],  and  on  acconnt 
of  the  habitual  use  of  more  nitrogenons  food  than  the  tissues  can  nse  as  protein  the 
oi^ganism  is  ordinarily  in  possession  of  approximately  the  maximom  amoDot  of 
reserved  protein  in  solution  that  it  can  advantageously  retain." 

The  view  that  exogenous  metabolism  is  in  the  main  dependent  upon  hydrolytic 
cleavage  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  a  certain  amount  of  oxidation  is  asso- 
ciated with  this  form  of  ratabolism  and,  indeed,  the  author  considers  that  some 
oxidation  is  necessary  and  discusses  its  character. 

The  endogenous  proteid  metabolism,  in  the  author's  opinion,  has  to  do  with  those 
forms  of  proteid  cleavage  which  are  actually  concerned  with  the  vital  processes. 
The  theories  advanced  by  the  author  are  discussed  in  relation  to  nitrogen  equilib- 
rium, standard  diets,  diets  and  diseases,  and  the  effect  of  work  on  protein  metabolism. 

The  course  of  the  renal  excretion  of  nitrogen  when  different  aorta  of  food 
are  taken,  N.  W.  Schsfskv  (Inaug.  Dim.,  8I.  Peter Aury,  1900,  pp.  38;  ab».  in 
Phytiol.  Rime,  S  {J904),  Not.  48-60,  p.  /77).— The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
increased  excretion  of  nitrogen  after  food  is  taken  varies  with  different  foods  and  is 
parallel  to  the  curve  showing  the  power  of  each  food  to  induce  secretion  of  digestive 
juices.  In  other  words,  the  increased  nitrogen  excretion  shortly  after  taking  food 
is  an  expression  of  the  activity  of  the  digestive  glands. 

The  work  of  the  digestive  g'landa  when  different  aorta  of  food  containing 
fat  are  eaten,  A.  M.  Wibschubskij  (Inaxig.  Din.,  St.  PeUriburg,  1900,  pp' 56;  oi*. 
in  Phyniol  Ruue,  3  (1904),  Not.  48-60,  p.  177). — Experiments  with  dogs  with  fistnls 
showed  that  fat  added  to  any  sort  of  food  had  a  retarding  influence  on  stomach 
digestion.  The  quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted  depended  upon  the  character  of 
the  food  with  which  the  fat  was  mixed. 

The  production  of  fat  firom  proteid  by  the  Bacillna  pyocyaneus,  8.  P. 
Bkebe  and  B.  H.  Bcxton (^m<r.  Jour.  Phytiol.,  IS  {1906),  No.  6,  pp. 466-470,  fig.  I).— 
The  authors  found  that  when  BacUlut  pyocyanetttgKW  in  fat-free  meat  extract  broth, 
a  thick  pellicle  was  produced  on  the  surface,  which  yielded  fat  on  extraction  with 
chloroform,  the  amount  obtained  being  about  0.3  to  0.4  gm.  per  liter.  Some  10  gm. 
of  the  fatty  material  was  collected  and  its  characteristics  studied. 

Control  tests  showed  that  the  fat  was  also  formed  from  sugar-free  meat  broth  and 
sugar-free  meat  extract  broth  containing  Witte  peptone;  therefore,  it  could  not  have 
been  formed  from  sugar.  During  the  growth  of  the  bacillus  the  medium  becomes 
very  alkaline  owing  to  the  presence  of  free  ammonia,  which  is  obviously  split  off 
from  the  proteids.  It  seems  probable,  according  to  the  authors,  that  the  fat  is  formed 
at  any  rate  in  part  by  the  oxidation  of  the  fragments  of  the  albumoses  and  peptones 
apart  from  any  carbohydrate  nucleus  which  they  may  contain. 

"That  it  is  an  oxidation  process  appears  more  than  likely  from  the  fact  that  the 
crystals  are  fonned  solely  in  the  surface  pellicle.  Again  under  anaerobic  conditions 
the  bacilli  grow  sparingly,  and  no  trace  of  pellicle  or  fat  crystals  is  formed." 

In  addition  to  the  fats  a  considerable  amount  of  mucin-like  substance  was  formed 
during  the  bacterial  growth.  This  gave  some  of  the  mucin  reactions,  yet  only  traces 
of  a  reducing  substance  could  be  detected.  "  Since  the  mucinous  substance,  there- 
fore, does  not  appear  to  call  for  any  carbohydrate,  we  may  relegate  all  of  the  carbo- 
hydrate nuclei  of  the  albumoses  to  the  formation  of  the  fat;  but  even  so  .  .  .  there 
could  not  be  suflScient  to  account  for  all  of  it." 

The  calcium  content  of  different  animal  organs,  M.  Totonaoa  (Bid.  OoL 
Agr.,  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ.,  6  (1904),  No.  2,  pp.  89-96).— The  author  reports  results  of 
analyses,  and  summarizes  the  results  of  other  investigators.  The  occurrence  of  cal- 
cium in  different  animal  tissues  and  its  relation  to  magnesium  is  discussed. 
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Awiitiai  breeding:  ai^d  feeding  investigationa  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Indnatry,  D.  E.  Salmon  {V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook,  1904,  pp.  6S7-6S8,  pi.  /).— 
The  investigations  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
in  breeding  sheep,  poultry,  and  horses,  the  studies  of  animal  nutrition,  and  of 
beef  and  pork  production  under  southern  conditions  are  described,  and  plans  for 
future  work  outlined.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  work  referred  to  has  been 
undertaken  in  cooperation  with  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Voddeis  and  feeding  «tu£b,  F.  T.  Sbutt  ( Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpt*.  1904,  pp. 
i66-Jj?).— Analyses  are  reported  of  fodder  com  grown  in  hills  and  drills,  including 
dent  and  flint  varieties,  rape,  rape  silage,  rape  and  com  silage,  mangels,  carrots,  turnips, 
and  fl^ir  beets,  linseed  cake,  gluten  feed,  cotton-seed  meal,  "Uveco"  and  "Flaker- 
ine"  (both  made  apparently  by  flaking  steamed  or  partially  cooked  Indian  com), 
meat  meals  for  poultry,  pea  mtal,  pea  dust,  ground  pea  bran,  barley  feed,  meal  seeds, 
oat  dost,  spoiled  raisins  (with  a  view  to  learning  their  value  as  poultry  feed),  ground 
seeds  (lar^ly  weed  seeds,  screenings,  etc.),  and  a  commercial  mixed  feed. 

The  percentage  composition  of  the  rape  silage  was:  Water  78.19,  protein  2.67,  teX 
0.84,  nitrogen  free  extract  12.93,  crude  fiber  2.00,  and  ash  3.37;  and  of  rape  and  com 
silage  1:1,  water  79.66,  protein  2.18,  fat  0.37,  nitrogen-free  extract  10.40,  erode  fiber 
5.29,  and  ash  2.10. 

The  rape  silage  contained  1.36  per  cent  albuminoid  and  1.31  per  cent  non-albumi- 
noid nitrogen;  the  rape  and  com  silage  1.04  and  1.14  per  cent,  and  the  rape  1.30  and 
0.61  per  cent,  respectively. 

"The  observed  increase  in  the  non-albuminoids  and  the  concomitant  decrease  in 
the  albuminoids  that  has  followed  upon  ensiling  the  rape  marks  the  inost  important 
rhange  in  the  composition  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  rape.  This  in  conjunction  with 
the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  carbohydrates  necessarily  increases  the  percentages 
of  the  fiber  and  ash.  The  changes  are  such  as  might  have  been  expected  and  indi- 
cate a  certain  deterioration  in  the  silo  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  rape." 

Commercial  feeding  stufEs  ( ConneciinU  ^aU  Sla.  Rpt.  1904,  pt.  6,  pp.  S85-4S7).— 
This  is  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  147  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  903). 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  J.  L.  Hills,  C.  H.  Jones,  and  F.  M.  Hollistbr 
( Yermont  Sa.  Bui.  109,  pp.  8). — Under  the  provisions  of  the  State  feeding  stuff  law, 
a  number  of  samples  were  examined,  including  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten 
meals  and  fe«^8,  dried  distillera'  grains,  oat  feeds,  hominy  chop  and  similar  goods, 
provenders  (com  and  oat  proilucts),  and  wheat  offals. 

In  discussing  the  feeding  stuffs  sold  in  the  State,  the  results  of  five  years'  work  are 
taken  into  account.  "  No  material  change  in  the  average  grade  of  the  richer  con-, 
centrates  [now  sold]  appears,  save  in  the  gluten  meals.  This  improvement,  how- 
ever, is  due  to  an  alteration  in  a  manufacturer's  process  rather  than  to  any  direct 
effect  of  inspection.  The  by-products  of  the  oatmeal  mills  have  been  quite  decidedly 
upgraded,  and  farmers  are  less  inclined  than  formerly  to  regard  a  liberal  showing 
of  oat  halls  in  a  provender  as  a  guaranty  of  excellence."  As  in  past  years,  some  of 
the  com  and  oat  provenders  contained  too  large  a  percentage  of  oat  bulls. 

Regarding  the  success  which  has  followed  the  passing  of  a  feeding  stuff  law,  the 
authors  state  that  "  five  years  ago  guaranties  were  few  and  far  between.  To-day 
they  are  in  general  use,  and,  while  too  often  disregarded,  or,  indeed,  misinterpreted, 
they  are  at  once  protective  and  educative." 

The  data  presented  in  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  protein  furnished  by  differ- 
ent classes  of  concentrated  feeds,  as  compared  with  their  cost,  shows  that  cotton-seed. 
Unseed,  and  gluten  meals',  and  dried  distillers'  grains  rank  highest  and  low-grade  oat 
feeds  lowest  of  the  materials  considered. 
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Commercial  feeding  stufh,  J.  L.  Hills,  C.  H.  Jones,  and  F.  M.  Hollister  ( Ver- 
mont Sto.  Bui.  110,  pp.  11-20). — In  addition  to  the  analysis  of  250  samples  of  com- 
mercial feeding;  stuffs  in  connection  with  the  inspection,  some  microscopical  exami- 
nations were  also  made. 

The  feeding  staffs  included  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  meals  and  feedsi, 
dried  distillers'  grains,  oat  feed,  hominy  chop  and  similar  products,  provenders, 
wheat  offals,  mixed  feeds,  malt  sprouts,  ground  malt,  hay  feed,  proprietary  feedF, 
meat  meal,  and  calf  meal. 

During  the  year  attention  was  directed  especially  to  the  collection  of  samples  of 
wheat  offals,  more  particularly  the  so-called  mixed  feeds,  as  well  as  unlabeled  aod 
unidentified  brans  and  middlings.  The  grade  of  such  feeds  "appears  to  be  w^orse  this 
fell  than  at  any  time  since  the  law  went  into  effect.  It  behooves  buyers  more  than 
ever  before  to  be  judicious  in  their  purchases,  particularly  of  wheat  offals,  lest  they 
boy  goods  laden  with  ground  com  ixths  or  other  offal,  oat  hulls,  clippings,  or  the  Uke." 

Sugar  in  the  feeding  of  animals,  E.  Ci'Bot  (Le  tuere  dans  ValimaUalion  da 
animaux.  Paris:  L.  Lavaur,  1905,  pp.  380;  rev.  in  Rev.  Sci.  [Pari*],  5.  tier.,  3  (1905), 
A'o.  14,  pp.  4^9-431). — A  summary  and  discussion  of  data  on  the  importance  of  sugar 
as  a  feeding  stuff. 

The  cattle  industry  in  Oermany  and  elsewhere,  J.  Hansen  and  A.  Hebmeb 
{Die  Rindviehzuehl  ita  In-  und  Audande.  Leipgic:  R.  C.  Schmidt  &  Co.,  1905,  roU.  1 
and  g;  abs.  in  Vrtljschr.  Bayer.  Landw.  Rat.,  10  (1903),  No.  2,  pp.  Z4g,  143). — The  con- 
dition of  the  cattle  industry  in  different  countries,  methods  followed  to  build  up  the 
industry,  and  related  questions  are  taken  up  in  these  volumes. 

Feeding  trials,  J.  G.  Haney  and  O.  H.  Ellino  (Kanm»  Sta.  Bui.  ISS,  pp.  304- 
307). — Two  feeding  trials  were  made  at  the  Fort  Hays  Branch  Station. 

In  the  first  trial  thecomparative  value  of  corn,  barley,  and  wheat  with  alfalfa  bay, 
com  with  sorghum  hay,  prairie  hay  and  oat  straw,  and  mixed  grains  and  mixed 
hays  for  the  production  of  baby  beef,  was  tested  with  7  lots  of  S  calves  8  to  10  months 
old,  the  feeding  period  covering  182  days.  All  the  calves  were  fed  at  first  a  ration 
of  a  pound  of  grain  and  ten  pounds  of  coarse  fodder,  the  grain  being  increased  and 
the  coarse  fodder  correspondingly  decreased  until  they  were  given  all  they  would 
eat  up  clean. 

The  average  daily  gains  ranged  from  1.23  lbs.  per  head  on  com  and  sorghum  hay 
to  1.85  lbs.  on  com  and  alfalfa  hay,  the  grain  required  per  lb.  of  gain  ranging  from 
4.04  lbs.  on  a  wheat  and  alfalfa  hay  ration  to  7.17  lbs.  on  corn  and  oat  straw.  The 
smallest  amount  of  coarse  fodder  per  lb.  of  gain,  3.54  lbs.,  was  also  noted  with  the  last 
ration,  and  the  largest  gain,  5.92  lbs.,  with  the  corn  and  sorghum  hay  ration.  The 
estimated  profit  per  lot  ranged  from  $27.09  with  the  lot  fe<l  corn  and  sorghum  hay, 
to  $109.74  with  the  lot  fed  com  and  alfalfa  hay. 

"There  was  a  more  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  lots  than  the 
results  show,  though  the  rank  would  be  in  the  same  order  as  the  daily  gains.  The 
alfalfa  lots  fed  much  more  evenly  than  the  sorghum,  straw,  or  prairie-hay  fed  lots." 
An  account  was  kept  of  the  cost  of  labor  involved  in  caring  for  the  cattle  and  grind- 
ing their  feed.    On  an  average  it  amounted  to  2  cents  per  head  per  day. 

In  the  second  test  pencillaria  stover  and  Kafir-corn  stover  were  compared  with 
two  lots  of  8  cows  each.  The  pencillaria  was  somewhat  overripe  when  cut,  and  part 
of  the  crop  had  been  irrigated.  The  Kafir-corn  stover  was  of  fair  quality.  In  the 
22  days  of  the  test  there  was  an  average  gain  of  6.9  11)8.  per  head  on  the  Kafir-cora 
stover,  and  an  average  loss  of  30  lbs.  on  the  pencillaria  stover,  the  total  amounts 
eaten  in  the  two  cases  being  4,990  and  2,520  lbs.,  respectively. 

"During  the  experiment  it  was  easily  ol)served  that  the  cows  getting  pendllaris 
were  not  doing  so  well,  were  getting  thinner^and  in  poorer  condition,  but  their 
appetite  seemed  to  be  good.    However,  it  is  believed  that  had  the  experiment  been 
carried  longer  .  .  .  they  would  have  shown  a  lack  of  appetite  for  the  feed,  both' 
Kafir  com  and  pencillaria." 
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The  hripited  peneillaria  had  large  stems  and  consequently  more  of  it  was  wasted 
than  wag  the  case  with  that  which  was  not  irrigated. 

Beef  production,  J.  H.  Grkdale  (Canada  Rcpt.  Farmt  RpU.  1904,  pp.  61-70). — 
In  Btndying  the  relative  merits  of  different  methods  of  handling  steers,  it  was  found 
that  a  lot  of  eight  three-year-olds  loose  in  their  stalls  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
2.28  Ibe.  at  a  cost  of  5.22  cts.  per  ]>ound  in  a  test  covering  129  days.  With  a  similar 
lot  of  two-year-olds  the  average  values  were  2.53  Ibe.  and  4.3  cts.  Three-year-olds 
and  two-year-olds  tied  (9  in  a  lot)  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  2.12  and  2.15  lbs. 
respectively,  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  being  5.59  cts.  and  5.16  cts.  The  results 
"are  decidedly  in  favor  of  loose  box  feeding." 

When  the  cost  of  producing  beef  from  S-year-olds,  2-year-old8,  yearlings,  d-months 
calves,  and  new-bom  calves  was  studied,  it  was  found  that  the  average  daily  gain  in 
the  129  days  of  the  test  ranged  from  1.68  lbs.  with  the  new-born  calves  to  2.53  lbs. 
with  the  two-year-old  steers,  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  from  2.77  cts.  with  the 
new-born  calves  to  5.62  cts.  with  yearling  steers.  All  the  lots  were  fe<I  roots,  silage, 
and  hay.  In  addition  the  calves  were  given  a  mixed  grain  ration  and  the  other 
lots  gluten  meal. 

Data  are  also  briefly  reported  regarding  the  feeding  of  2  lots  of  5  yearlings  and  two 
lots  of  6  steer  calves  each  for  the  production  of  baby  beef  on  fattening  and  on  limited 
rations,  the  feeding  period  with  the  first  mentioned  lots  covering  a  year  and  with  the 
othen  214  days.  On  a  fattening  ration,  the  yearlings  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
1.65  lbs.  per  head  at  a  cost  of  3.59  cts.  per  lb.  and  the  calves  of  1.68  lbs.  at  a  cost  of 
2.77  cts.  per  lb.  Similar  values  for  the  yearlings  on  a  limite<l  ration  were  1.06  lbs. 
and  3.3  cts.  and  for  the  steers  1.58  lbs.  and  2.83  cts. 

At  regards  the  feeding- value  of  a  commercial  sugar  beet  pulp  containing  molasses, 
the  author  states  that  it  has  been  found  particularly  valuable  for  feeding  young  stock 
and  beef  animals  on  account  of  its  palatability  and  the  fact  that  it  stimulates  appe- 
tite. When  fed  to  dairy  cows  in  excess  of  the  normal  meal  ration  or  as  replacing  a 
part  of  it,  the  feeding  value  was  low,  being  equal  to  about  half  that  of  a  like  quantity 
of  bnio.  Fed  in  the  same  way  to  two  and  three  year  old  steers  it  had  about  the  same 
comparative  value,  but  improved  the  appearance  of  the  cattle,  "giving  them  a  sleek 
look  scarcely  attainable  otherwise." 

A  test  is  reported  in  which  the  value  of  this  molasses  beet-pulp  feed  was  tested  as 
a sohrtitote  for  coarse  fodder  (roots  and  silage). 

When  a  lot  of  three  steers  was  fed  a  ration  of  8  pounds  of  molasses  feed  and  an 
eqnal  quantity  of  silage  roots  and  straw,  the  average  daily  gain  was  2.47  IIjh.  per 
bead  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  3.38  cts.  When  12  lbs.  of  the  molasses  feed 
was  fed  with  4  Ibe.  of  straw  to  a  similar  lot,  the  average  daily  gain  per  head  was  1.87 
lbs.  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  5.15  cts.  On  a  ration  of  silage,  roots,  and  straw 
only,  similar  values  for  a  like  lot  were  2  lbs.  and  2.35  cts. 

Brief  statements  are  made  regarding  the  value  of  "  Uveco,"  a  commercial  feed 
apparently  consisting  of  steamed  com,  flaked  and  dried.  It  was  found  that  2  steers 
receiving  this  feed  exclusively  as  a  grain  ration  gained  1.4  lbs.  per  head  per  day  for  a 
period  covering  45  days. 

"The  meat  from  these  steers  was  of  very  excellent  quality,  due  in  some  measure 
no  doubt  to  the  good  quality  of  the  food  fed.  So  far  as  gains  are  concerned,  it  will 
of  conise  be  noted  that  much  larger  daily  gains  were  quite  possible." 

Bzperiments  with  steers,  R.  Robebtson,  S.  A.  Bedpobo,  and  A.  M ackay  ( Canada 
Eifl.  Fama  RpU.  1904,  pp-  S4t~S48,  S90-S9t,  446-449).— At  the  Maritime  Provinces 
Farm,  the  relative  merits  of  feeding  steers  loose  and  tied  in  stalls  was  tested  in  con- 
tinuation of  earlier  work  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  292),  with  two  fots  of  8  dehorned  steers 
fed  like  rations.  The  loose  steers  made  a  total  gain  of  2,325  lbs.  and  those  which 
were  tied  of  2,125  Ibe.  in  165  days.  With  all  the  steers,  the  average  profit  was  calcu- 
lated  to  be  $2.97  per  head. 
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In  a  comparison  of  the  relative  value  of  full  fattening  rations  and  limited  growing 
rations,  it  was  found  that  five  calves  fed  a  limited  growing  ration  for  180  days 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.52  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  6.15  cts.  per  lb. 

In  a  second  test,  five  calves  continued  on  a  full  fattening  ration  until  finished  for 
market  (120  days)  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.68  lbs.  per  head  at  a  cost  of  8.16 
cts.  per  lb.  Five  similar  animals  fed  a  limited  growing  ration,  in  a  year  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  0.97  lb.  per  head,  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  being  6.48  cts. 
With  five  other  steer  calves,  the  average  daily  gain  was  1.05  lbs.  per  head  and  the 
cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  6.35  cts.  for  a  like  period. 

In  a  fourth  test,  which  was  begun  with  5  calves  on  a  full  fattening  ratioD,  the 
average  daily  gain  in  180  days  was  1.9  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  6.49  cts.  per  pound  as  com- 
pared with  1.51  lbs.  and  5.27.cts.  in  the  case  of  a  like  number  fed  a  limited  growing 
ration  for  183  days. 

At  the  Manitoba  Experimental  Farm  the  relative  gains  made  by  6  yearlings  and  6 
two-year-old  steers  fed  similar  rations  were  tested.  In  the  16  weeks  of  the  test  the 
yearling  steers  made  a  total  gain  of  1,152  lbs.  and  the  2-year-olds  of  1,170  Ibe.,  the 
profit  per  steer  in  the  two  lots  being  11.85  and  $2.23,  respectively. 

At  the  Indian  Head  Farm  the  gains  made  by  young  and  old  steers  was  also  studied. 
Eight  animals  a  year  and  a  half  old  at  the  beginning  made  a  total  gain  of  1,220  lbs. 
in  the  16  weeks  of  the  test  proper  as  compared  with  2,040  lbs.  in  case  of  an  equal 
number  of  steers  two  and  a  half  years  old.  The  calculated  profits  per  head  in  the 
two  lots  were  16.15  and  $6.00,  respectively. 

In  connection  with  the  tests  brief  notes  are  given  regarding  the  cattle  kept  at  the 
several  experimental  farms. 

Sheep  breeding'  experiments  {Field  Expts.  Siaffordshire  and- Sliropshire  and  Har- 
per-Adams Affr.  Col.,  Joint  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  11,  i^).— Continuing  the  college  sheep- 
breeding  experiments,  3  lots  of  25  Welsh  ewes  each  were  crossed  with  Welsh,  South- 
down, and  Shropshire  rams. 

The  lambs  dropped  ranged  from  25  with  the  Shropshire  to  29  with  the  pure-bred 
Welsh.  In  the  test  as  a  whole  the  best  results,  the  author  states,  were  obtained 
with  the  Welsh  lambs.  "This  is  principally  due  to  the  larger  proportion  of  lambe 
reared  and  sold."  At  birth  the  Welsh  lambs  were  hardier  and  withstood  adverse 
weather  conditions  better  than  the  others  and  were  ready  for  slaughtering  nearly  3 
weeks  earlier. 

Sheep  and  awine,  W.  Dinsmorb  {Iowa  Agr.,  5  {1905),  No.  9, pp.  S9S-Z98,  figs.  7).— 
Different  methods  of  cutting  pigs  are  described  and  data  given  regarding  slaughter 
teste  made  in  connection  with  class-room  work.  The  author  points  out  that  lambs 
of  moderate  weight  produce  carcasses  with  a  higher  percentage  of  lean  meat  than 
older  wethers  and  that  such  carcasses  are  more  choice,  if  the  Iambs  have  been 
properly  finished. 

"In  beef,  pork,  and  mutton  the  percentage  of  flesh  element  is  the  determining 
factor  in  deciding  the  value.  We  must  produce  this  flesh  element  by  selecting  sire 
and  dams  that  possess  it;  and  must  avoid  fattening  mature  animals  for  too  long  a 
period,  as  this  results  in  waste." 

Pork  production,  J.  H.  Gbisdalk  {Canada  Ejrpt.  Farms  Rpts.  1904,  PP-  70-74).— 
It  was  found  to  cost  about  25  per  cent  more  to  maintain  brood  sows  m  good  condi- 
tion in  small  lK>ard  cabins  than  in  a  regular  run  or  house.  Young  pigs  wintered 
indoors  made  slightly  larger  and  considerably  cheaper  gains  than  pigs  wintered  out- 
doors. 

Several  mixed  rations  were  tested  with  pigs  fed  inside  and  outside,  without  an 
abundance  of  skim  milk  or  whey.  With  pigs  fed  outside  without  skim  milk,  equal 
parts  of  shorts  and  gluten  meal,  and  shorts  and  linseed  meal,  4.1,  both  gave  satisfac- 
tory results;  but  the  addition  ol  some  skim  milk  cheapened,  the  rations  consider- 
ably.   Similar  lots  fed  indoors  gave  much  better  results,  the  rate  of  gain  being 
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slightly  increased  and  the  coet  of  production  lowered.  The  most  satisfactory  grain 
mixture  was  shorts  and  linseed  meal,  4:1. 

The  value  of  a  number  of  stock  foods  for  pork  production  was  tested,  using  8  lots 
of  4  pigs  each,  the  test  covering  90  days.  The  list  included  International  Stock 
Food,  Anglo-Saxon  Stock  Food,  Herbageum,  and  sugar  and  flax.  A  grain  mixture 
composed  of  half  shorts  and  half  oats,  peas,  and  barley,  fed  in  connection  with  skim 
milk  or  pasturage,  was  the  cheapest.  All  the  stock  feeds  had  the  effect  of  raising 
the  cost  of  production. 

With  Tveco,  which  is  apparently  made  by  passing  cooked  or  steamed  Indian  com 
between  rollers,  the  gain  was  somewhat  larger  than  on  shorts  and  oats,  and  the  coet 
cheaper.    "The  food  was  evidently  very  palatable,  as  the  pigs  ate  it  with  avidity." 

Laige  Blacks  have  been  tested  as  to  their  value  for  pork  production  for  several 
years,  with  the  following  results:  "As  prolific  and  healthy  breeding  stock  they  can 
not  be  surpassed  by  any  of  the  breeds  now  commonly  bred  in  Canada.  As  pigs  for 
crosBiog  they  are  exceedingly  impressive,  whether  male  or  female,  and  leave  their 
niark  stamped  very  distinctly,  no  matter  what  the  other  cross  may  be.  The  cross- 
breds  have  also  been  uniformly  healthy  and  quick  feeders,  the  cross  with  the  Tam- 
worth  being  particularly  remarkable  in  this  respect.  As  pure-bred  pigs  they  have 
been  found  to  be  rapid  and  easy  fatteners,  exceedingly  good  grass  or  pasture  pigs, 
and  have  stood  all  kinds  of  weather  without  any  apparent  evil  effects.  As  pigs  for 
bacon  production,  however,  they  have  proven  to  be  a  complete  failure." 

Experiment*  with  awine,  R.  Robebtson,  S.  A.  Bedford,  and  A.  MacKay  (Can- 
ada Eip(.  Farms  Rpt*.  1904,  pp.  S4S,  S49,  39£,  S93,  449,  460).— The  relative  merits  of 
feeding  in  pasture  and  in  pens  were  studied  with  2  lots  of  10  pigs  each,  the  rations 
being  essentially  the  same  for  both  lots.  In  the  153  days  of  the  test,  the  total  gain 
made  by  the  pigs  fed  most  of  the  time  in  pasture  was  1,439  lbs.  and  by  those  fed 
in  pens  1,287  Iba.,  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  in  the  two  cases  beiug  3.55  cts.  and 
3.94  cts. 

At  the  Manitoba  Experimental  Farm  ground  barley  was  compared  with  ground 
mixed  grain  (wheat,  oats,  and  barley  1:1:1).  In  the  70  days  of  the  test,  four  pigs 
f«d  barley  made  a  total  gain  of  254  lbs.  A  similar  lot  fed  the  mixed  grain  gained  205 
lbs.,  the  profit  in  the  two  cases  being  $7.85  and  $5.52,  respectively.  "The  pen  fed 
on  barley  consumed  40  Ibe.  more  grain  during  the  fattening  period  than  those  fed  on 
mixed  grain." 

Ten  pigs  pastured  on  an  acre  of  nearly  ripe  peas  gained  277  lbs.  in  47  days. 

At  the  Indian  Head  Experimental  Farm  a  test  was  made  qf  rape  pasturage  supple- 
mented by  asmall  amount  of  meal.  In  three  months  seventeen  pigs  made  an  average 
gain  of  26.5  lbs.  per  head.  Only  about  two-thirds  of  the  rape  on  the  half  acre  on 
which  they  were  pastured  was  eaten.  As  shown  by  a  comparative  test,  the  yield  of 
rape  was  32  tons  to  the  acre.  The  growth  was  quite  rank  and  the  pigs  did  not  eat 
large  amounts  at  first,  and  they  seemed  always  hungry  until  their  meal  ration  was 
increased. 

Some  data  are  also  given  regarding  the  pigs  kept  at  the  several  experimental  farms. 

Bxperiments  with  swine,  M.  Cdmming  (Ann,  Rpt.  (Mario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt. 
Farm,  SO  (1904),  pp.  97-101)  .—In  a  comparison  of  large  and  small  amounts  of  blood 
meal  and  tankage  with  skim  milk  as  part  of  a  ration,  and  with  meal  alone,  made  with 
S  lots  ol  4  pigs  each,  it  was  found  that  the  greatest  gain,  597  lbs.,  was  made  by  a  lot 
led  tankage,  meal,  and  skim  milk,  1:15:13,  and  the  smallest  gain,  461  lbs.,  by  a  lot 
led  blood  meal  and  meal,  1:14. 

The  cost  of  a  pound  ot  gain  ranged  from  3.48  cts.  on  a  ration  of  tankage  and  meal 
1:15  to  4.23  cts.  on  blood  meal  and  meal  1:9.  The  test  began  June  27  and  closed 
Nov.  23.  All  the  lota  received  uniform  treatment  and  were  given  some  green  feed 
*nd  roots  in  addition  to  the  other  feeds  mentioned.  According  to  the  author,  the 
pigs  fed  on  meal  alone  made  very  satisfactory  gains  but  not  as  large  as  those  made 
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by  the  other  (j^oups.  Considering  both  the  rate  and  co«t  of  gain  the  skim  milk  tnd 
meal  ration  was  rated  highest,  and  the  ration  containing  a  large  amount  of  blood 
meal  with  meal  lowest. 

"  Blood  meal,  mainly  on  account  of  its  extra  cost,  proved  the  least  xatisfactory  of 
these  supplemental  foods.  Tankage  proved  much  more  satisfactory  and,  while  not 
quite  equal  to  skim  milk,  yet,  when  fed  in  small  quantities  along  with  a  smalt 
quantity  of  skim  milk,  gave  about  the  beet  results." 

"Judging  from  this,  we  would  say  that  tankage  would  prove  itself  an  excellent 
food  to  add  to  a  ration  for  pigs  when  only  a  limited  amount  of  skim  milk  was  avail- 
able, which  is  often  the  case  on  the  average  farm.  In  both  caseswhere  tankage  and 
blood  meal  were  fed  in  different  proportions,  the  smaller  proportion  proved  more 
satisfactory.  This  is  about  what  we  would  expect  in  considering  the  nature  of  the 
main  meal  ration,  viz,  middlings,  barley,  and  oats.  Had  the  ration  consisted  of  a 
latxe  amount  of  com,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  larger  amount  of  these  by-products 
would  have  proved  more  satisfactory." 

In  a  test  of  the  value  of  pasturage,  two  lots  of  12  pigs  were  pastured  for  five  weeks 
on  clover  and  then  for  ten  weeks  on  rape— one  lot  being  fed  all  the  grain  they  would 
eat  up  clean  and  the  other  about  two-thirds  as  niuch.  After  the  penod  on  pasture, 
both  lots  were  fed  in  pens  for  seven  weeks  on  roots  and  a  full  meal  ration.  The  total 
gains  made  during  the  test  as  a  whole  by  the  lot  on  a  heavy  ration  was  1 ,334  lbs.,  and 
and  by  those  fed  a  light  ration,  1,339  lbs.  While  on  pasturage,  the  two  lots  required 
respectively  4.21  and  3.53  lbs.  of  meal  per  pound  of  gain.  Considering  the  test  as  a 
whole,  the  amounts  required  were  5.17  and  4.45  lbs.  and  the  cost  of  meal  per  pound 
of  gain  4.65  cts.  and  4  cts. 

"The  importance  of  carefully  husbanding  the  grain  fed  to  pigs  on  pasture  is 
strongly  emphasized  in  this  experiment.  At  the  time  the  pigs  went  inside,  the  light 
feed  ones  were  considerably  thinner  than  the  heavy  ones,  but  they  had  developed 
just  as  big  frames  and  went  ahead  more  rapidly  during  the  last  stages  of  feeding,  at 
which  time  they,  too,  were  fed  a  full  ration." 

8oy  beans  and  rape  were  compared  with  two  lots  of  6  pigs  each,  fed  like  rations  of 
meal  and  skim  milk  in  addition  to  the  g;reen  feed.  About  5  lbs.  of  soy  beans  and 
about  5.5  lbs.  of  rape  was  eaten  per  head  per  day.  In  the  five  weeks  of  the  test,  the 
total  gain  on  rape  was  145  Ibe.  and  on  aoy  beans  159  Ibe. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  soy  beans  are  a  richer  food  than  rape,  a  lesser  quantity  pro- 
ducing a  greater  gain.  On  the  other  hand,  rape  is  a  heavier  yielder  per  acre  than 
soy  beans.  From  this  it  is  evident  that,  for  purposes  of  feeding  green  forage  to  pigs 
in  pens,  a  given  amount  of  land  might  be  equally  profitably  sown  with  either  soy 
beans  or  rape.  When,  however,  it  is  desired  to  pasture  pigs  on  one  or  the  other 
crop,  rape  will  stand  the  tramping,  etc.,  much  better,  and  is  the  more  profitable 
crop." 

Ccmadian  and  Danisli  bacon,  G.  E.  Day  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt. 
Farm,  SO  {1904),  PP-  89-96). — On  the  basis  of  personal  observations,  the  author  dis- 
cussed the  market  qualities  of  Danish  and  Canadian  bacon  with  a  view  to  suggesting 
methods  of  improving  theCanadian  product.  The  Danish  bacon  is  of  superior  qual- 
ity and  the  bulk  of  it  comes  from  crossbred  pigs  fed  largely  on  barley  though  other 
grains  including  corn  are  sometimes  used.  The  pigs  are  not  given  any  considerable 
amount  of  exercise. 

Some  notes  are  given  regarding  the  crops  raised  at  the  Ontario  Experimental  Farm 
and  also  regarding  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  pigs  and  experiments  with  live  stock. 
The  work  with  pigs  has  been  summarized  in  another  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  69). 

Horses,  J.  H.  Gbisdalk  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1904,  pp.  44-47).— Some 
data  are  given  regarding  the  cost  of  the  feeding  and  care  of  the  station  farm  horses 
and  the  work  required  of  them,  and  feeding  tests  are  reported.    Using  6  lots  of 
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2  hones  each,  different  mixtares  of  bran,  oats,  and  oil  meal  were  compared  with 
oats  to  determine  whether  a  mixed  grain  ration  could  replace  oats  to  any  consider- 
able degree  with  advantage. 

An  average  of  about  20  pounds  of  grain  was  fed  per  head  per  day,  with  abont  17 
pounds  of  oat  hay.  In  the  40  days  of  the  test,  losses  in  weight  were  noted  on  all  the 
rations  except  bran  and  oats,  1:1,  apparently  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  oat  bay  was 
not  well  liked. 

As  regards  the  relative  economy  of  the  rations,  the  author  calculated  that,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  ration  of  oil  meal  and  oats  1 :  10  which  cost  $1.25  per  year  more  than 
oats  alone,  substituting  a  mixed  ration  for  oats  would  effect  an  annual  saving  ranging 
from  12.92  with  bran,  oil  meal,  and  oats  2: 1 :  10  to  $19.53  on  bran  and  oats  2:1. 

The  ration  of  bran  and  oats  2: 1  "may  be  recommended  as  a  good  meal  ration  for 
working  horses  and  is  certainly  very  economical  in  comparison  with  pure  oats." 
The  ration  of  bran,  oil  meal,  and  oats  2: 1: 10  "would  be  considered  by  most  horse- 
men 88  an  ideal  ration."  At  the  close  of  the  period,  timothy  bay  was  substituted 
for  ost  hay  and  in  ever>'  case  the  horses  gained  in  weight. 

In  a  comparison  of  roots  and  silage,  horses  fed  turnips  in  addition  to  oats,  bian, 
and  hay  maintained  their  weight  while  the  lots  fed  carrots,  mangels,  and  silage, 
respectively,  lost  somewhat  in  the  14  days  covered  by  the  test.  A  check  lot  fed 
oats,  hay,  and  bran  only  gained  somewhat  in  weight 

The  average  amount  of  silage  fed  was  10  pounds  and  of  roots  6  to  10  pounds  per 
head  per  day.  The  average  amounts  of  meal  and  hay  wer«  18  and  15  pounds,  respec- 
tively. According  to  the  author,  when  such  amounts  of  roots  and  silage  are  fed  to 
work  horses,  the  results  are  not  very  favorable  as  the  succulent  feeds  are  laxative  in 
character. 

As  regards  palatability  the  turnips  and  carrots  were  most  relished,  with  silage 
almost  as  welcome,  and  mangels  not  at  all  in  favor. 

"It  was  observed  that  fed  in  smaller  amounts  per  day  or  fed  to  idle  horses  no  evil 
effects  were  noticeable.  The  roots  or  silage  did  not  seem  to  replace  any  of  the  regu- 
lar ration  of  meal  and  hay,  and  the  feeding  of  these  feeds  was  an  added  expense 
rather  than  an  economy. 

"Where  fed  to  idle  horses,  however,  or  where  fed  to  horses  it  was  desired  to  put 
in  better  condition,  a  small  amount  of  roots — 5  to  8  pounds  per  day — has  been  found 
beneficial,  as  serving  to  prevent  digestion  troubles." 

Beport  of  the  poultry  manager,  A.  G.  Gilbert  ( Canada  Expt.  Farm*  Rpt». 
1904,  pp.  i8S-.}ll,  pi.  /).— Factors  of  especial  interest  with  respect  to  poultry  pro- 
duction are  discussed  and  data  given  regarding  the  effects  of  introducing  superior 
breeding  stock  into  the  Station  flock,  the  stock  on  hand,  the  poultry  exhibit  at  the 
Central  Canada  Fair,  the  time  of  laying  of  pullets  and  old  hens,  the  management  of 
the  Station  poultry,  poultry  diseases  and  similar  topics,  together  with  some  details 
of  experimental  work. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  variety  "experience  has  shown  that  where  there  is  variety 
in  rations  and  care  in  feeding  them,  with  requisite  allowance  for  floor  space,  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  egg  eating  or  feather  picking." 

Steamed  lawn  clippings  were  fed  to  the  Station  poultry  stock  three  or  four  times  a 
week  and  eaten  with  evident  relish.  "It  is  a  very  beneficial  way  of  utiKzing  a  form 
of  waste.    Clover  leaves  treated  in  the  same  way  are  equally  effective." 

The  eggs  laid  by  different  breeds  ranged  in  weight  from  4.5  lbs.  per  dozen  with 
ordinary  brown  Leghorns  to  13.75  lbs.  with  selected  Buff  Orpingtons. 

In  the  5  or  6  months  of  a  test  of  different  cheap  gram  mixtures  the  largest  number 
of  egKS  was  obtained  with  nine  pullets  fed  twice  a  day  a  ration  of  0.75  lb.  of  oats  and 
vheat  2:1  with  roots.  The  smallest  number  of  eggs  was  obtained  with  a  similar  lot 
fed  mangels  with  a  like  amount  of  the  same  gram  mixture  and  a  lot  fed  beets  with 
a  ration  of  0.75  lb.  of  wheat  and  oats  2:1. 
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ContinuiDK  the  studies  of  the  cause  of  weak  genus  in  early  spring  eggs  (E.  S.  R., 
16,  p.  296),  it  was  found  that  hens  kept  in  cold  quarters  and  fed  heavily  produced 
e^SP  with  strong  germs  which  hatched  well.  On  the  other  hand,  poultry  kept  in 
artificially  warmed  houses  laid  eggs  with  weak  germs  which  hatched  weak  chicks. 
The  "results  were  considered  in  favor  of  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  it  even  if  it  was  cold." 

Data  are  recorded  regarding  hatching  tests,  to  compare  different  sorts  of  incubators 
with  bens,  but  definite  deductions  are  not  drawn. 

In  a  study  of  the  duration  of  fertilization  after  the  removal  of  the  male  bird, 
records  were  kept  of  the  number  of  ^gs  laid  and  the  eggs  which  hatched  or  which 
were  shown  to  be  fertile.  The  last  triu%  of  fertility  was  noticed  eleven  days  after 
separation.  In  accord  with  earlier  observations,  the  unfertilized  eggs  had  superior 
keeping  qualities,  so  the  author  recommends  that  as  a  rule  male  birds  should  not  be 
kept  with  hens  depended  upon  for  market  eggs. 

A  test  was  also  reported  made  by  F.  T.  Shutt,  in  which  chickens  and  old  hens 
were  compared,  some  of  the  chickens  being  fed  in  pens  with  limited  runs  and  others 
in  crates.  The  hens  were  fed  in  pens.  The  average  gain  per  head  per  Week  in  the 
month  covered  by  the  trial  ranged  from  4.4  lbs.  with  old  hens  to  7.1  lbs.  with 
chickens  fed  in  pens.  In  general  the  chickens  fed  in  pens  made  greater  gains  than 
those  fed  in  crates.  It  was  also  true  that  the  chickens  fed  a  mixture  containing  meat 
meal  made  greater  gains  than  similar  lots  fed  a  ration  without  this  form  of  animal 
feed. 

Considering  the  test  as  a  whole,  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  ranged  from  4.3  ct«. 
with  one  of  the  lots  of  old  hens  to  6.1  cts.  with  one  of  the  lots  of  chickens  fed  in 
crates.    The  deductions  which  were  drawn  from  the  test  follow: 

"The  pullets,  with  one  exception,  did  not  make  as  great  gains  as  cockerels  of  the 
same  age.  Old  hens  which  are  well  fed  require  no  further  treatment  to  make  them 
fit  for  killing.  The  older  the  hen  th£  more  readily  does  she  take  on  fait  rather  than 
flesh.  The  crossbred  chicken,  although  fed  on  a  more  nutritive  ration,  did  not 
make  as  much  weight  as  pure-bred  ones.  The  chickens  which  were  loose  in  their 
pens  with  limited  rung  made  slightly  greater  weight  development,  at  cheaper  cost, 
than  those  in  crates." 

Poultry,  R.  Robkrtsok,  S.  A.  Bedford,  and  A.  Mack  ay  (Canada  Expt.  Farm* 
Rptt.  1904,  pp.  S50,  S9S,  394,  460). — Data  are  given  regarding  the  poultry  kept  at  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  Manitoba  and  Indian  Head  Experimental  Farms,  and  tests  carried 
on  at  the  Manitoba  Farm  are  also  briefly  reported.  ■ 

Four  pure-bred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  fed  all  they  would  eat  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  ground  wheat,  oats,  ^nd  barley  mixed  to  a  thin  porridge  w^ith  skim 
milk  gained  6  lbs.  in  21  days  at  a  cost  of  3.25  cts.  per  lb.,  as  compared  with  5  Ibe. 
2  oz.  at  a  cost  of  3.5  cts.  per  lb.  in  the  case  of  four  white  Wyandottes  fed  the  same 
ration.     (For  earlier  work  see  E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  296.) 

An  incubator  test  led  to  the  following  conclusions:  "The  percentage  of  chickens 
from  fertile  eggs  was  the  same,  whether  setting  hens  or  incubator  were  used.  It  is 
possible  tq  secure  earlier  chickens  by  using  an  incubator.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
eggs  laid  in  early  spring  before  the  fowls  have  an  opportunity  to  take  exercise  are 
not  fertile." 

Poultry,  W.  R.  Graham  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  CW.  and  Expt.  Farm,  30 (1904), 
pp.  135-141,  fig.  1). — Statements  are  made  regarding  early  and  late  hatching,  the 
Station  poultry  houses,  the  treatment  of  breeding  stock,  varieties  of  geese  kept,  etc 
In  a  test,  which  began  in  July,  of  the  possibilities  of  inducing  early  moulting,  it  was 
found  that  in  general  old  hens  confined  and  fed  a  low  ration  for  two  weeks  and  then 
an  abundant  ration  began  to  moult  during  the  third  week  of  the  test,  while  those  fed 
the  same  way  but  allowed  to  range  did  not.  This  would  indicate,  according  to  the 
author,  that  it  is  possible  to  control  the  moulting  season  more  or  less. 
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In  a  teet  of  the  valoe  of  skim  milk,  aninoal  meal,  beef  scrap,  and  blood  meal  as 
part  of  a  ration,  made  with  7  lots  of  12  chickens  each,  the  greatest  gain,  16.5  lbs., 
was  made  in  2  weeks  with  a  lot  fed  grain  and  skim  milk  and  the  emalleet  gain,  9  Ibe., 
by  a  lot  fed  grain  and  animal  meal.  The  cost  of  a  poond  of  gain  ranged  from  3.9  cts. 
with  a  lot  fed  grain  and  ekim  milk  to -7. 3  cts.  with  a  lot  fed  grain  and.  beef  scrap. 
According  to  the  author,  the  skim  milk  enbetitutes  tend  to  produce  yellowish  flesh, 
while  skim  milk  is  one  of  the  best  feeds  for  producing  white  flesh. 

To  test  individuality  data  were  recorded  regarding  the  gains  made  in  three  weeks 
by  12  chickens,  and  were  found  to  vary  in  amount  from  1  lb.  1  oz.  to  2  lbs.  1  oz.  All 
the  chickens  were  selected  from  a  flock  which  would  be  considered  of  fair  average 
quality. 

Distribution  and  magnitude  of  tlie  poultry  and  egg  industry,  G.  F.  Thomp- 
«0M  ( F.  S.  DepL  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indu*.  Circ.  73,  pp.  St,  jig.  /).— An  abridgment  of 
a  previoos  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  502). 

The  early  development  of  guinea  egg:a,  I.  Tub  (Aht.  in  Physiol.  Rus»e,  S  (1904),  > 
^01.  48-60,  pp.  SOS,  S09). — The  fact  that  guinea  eggs  require  4  weeks  for  incubation, 
■8  compared  with  3  weeks  in  the  case  of  hens'  eggs,  led  the  author  to  undertake  the 
studies  reported  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  incubation 
period. 

Judging  of  the  animal  body  by  photogranunetric  methods,  E.  Libbbnau 
(UitU  Landw.  Itut.  Leipzig,  1906,  No.  6,  pp.  1-60,  pU.  tl). — ^The  use  of  photographic 
methods  in  judging  of  the  animal  body  are  spoken  of,  the  different  methods  employed, 
accuracy,  and  related  questions  being  considered. 

DAIBT  FARMnra— DAntTDTG— AOEOTECHVT. 

Beport  of  the  professor  of  dairy  husbandry,  H.  H.  Dkan  {Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario 
.Kgr.  Col.  and  E!xpt.  Farm,  SO  (1904),  pp.  7S-S8). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  work 
of  the  dairy  department  during  the  year,  and  experiments  in  cheese  making,  butter 
making,  and  feeding  cows,  many  of  which  are  in  continuation  of  previous  work  (E. 
S.  R.,  15,  p.  1110),  are  reported. 

ErptrimaOt  in  eheete  making  (pp.  74-81). — A  comparison  was  made  of  pepsin  and 
rennet  for  coagulating  milk  in  cheese  making.  One  ounce  of  pepsin  was  dissolved  in 
20  oz.  of  water  and  6}  oz.  of  this  solution  was  used  per  1,000  Ibe.  of  milk.  Rennet 
extract  was  used  at  the  rate  of  3}  oz.  per  1,000  lbs.  of  milk.  Eight  comparative  tests 
were  made  during  the  month  of  August  When  rennet  was  used  the  average  yield 
of  marketable  cheese  jter  1,000  lbs.  of  milk  was91.6  lbs.  and  when  pepsin  was  used  91.1 
lbs.  The  average  of  all  scorings  for  flavor  was  35.5  out  of  40  for  the  rennet  cheese 
and  35.8  lor  the  pepsin  cheese.  The  average  total  scores  were,  respectively,  90.7  and 
91.1.  Mention  is  made  of  the  greater  difficulty  in  preparing  the  i>ep8in  solution 
for  use. 

Comparisons  were  made  of  cheeee  containing  normal  and  excessive  amounts  of 
moisture.  In  one  series  the  percentage  of  moisture  was  57.377  at  the  time  of  dipping 
42.438  at  the  time  of  milling,  and  35.979  in  the  green  cheese,  while  in  the  normal 
series  the  percentages  were,  respectively,  54.431 ,  40.965,  and  34.671 .  The  acidity  was 
abo  higher  at  the  time  of  milling  and  salting  in  the  cheeee  containing  excessive 
moisture. 

The  increased  yield  of  marketable  cheese  in  the  first  series  amounted  to  about  i  lb- 
per  1,000  lbs.  of  milk.  "There  was  little  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  cheese' 
From  2  years'  experiments  we  may  conclude  that  an  excess  of  1  to  2  per  cent  moisture 
nay  be  left  in  cheese  ripeued  in  cold  storage  without  much  danger  of  the  quality 
•leteriorating,  although  the  normal  cheese  scored  slightly  better." 

In  7  experiments  comparisons  were  made  of  3J  and  61  oz.  of  rennet  per  1,000  lbs. 
of  milk,  the  cheese  being  ripened  in  one  series  in  mechanical  cold  storage  at  about 
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40°  F.  and  in  another  in  ice  cold  storage  at  the  same  temperature.  There  was  little 
or  no  difference  in  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  cheese  whether  a  normal  or  a  lai^ger 
amount  of  rennet  was  used.  Cheese  ripened  in  mechanical  cold  storage  lost  more  in 
weight  than  cheese  ripened  in  ice  cold  storage,  butaveraged  slightly  better  in  quality. 
It  is  believed  that  an  excessive  amount  of  rennet  may  l>e  used  with  safety  where 
cheese  makers  desire  the  cheese  to  ripen  more  rapidly  after  placing  in  cold  storage. 

Placing  cheese  on  shelves  and  boxing  directly  from  the  press  were  again  compared 
in  a  number  of  experiments.  The  cheese  in  boxes  lost  less  in  weight  than  cheese 
placed  on  shelves.  There  was  practically  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  cheese 
treated  by  the  2  methods.  The  cheese  in  boxes,  however,  showed  a  greater  tendency 
to  mold.    Boxing  cheese  directly  from  the  prees  is  believed  to  be  quite  practicable. 

Comparative  tests  were  made  of  ripening  cheeee  in  mechanical  cold  storage  at 
average  temperatures  of  31.7,  39.3,  and  42°;  ice  cold  storage  at  41.2°,  and  in  a  cellar 
at  61.4°.  There  was  not  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  different  lots  of  cheese. 
The  higher  the  temperature  the  greater  was  the  lose  in  shrinkage. 

Ice  cold  storage  and  mechanical  cold  storage  were  compared  in  experiments  in 
which  the  cheese  was  moved  from  the  ordinary  ripening  room  to  cold  storage  at  the 
end  of  1  week.  There  was  practically  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  cheese 
whether  placed  directly  in  cold  storage  or  at  the  end  of  1  week.  The  shrinkage  wu 
greater  in  the  latter  case  and  also  greater  in  mechanical  cold  storage  than  in'  ice  cold 
storage. 

Experimentt  in  butter  making  (pp.  81-86) . — In  4  experiments  in  butter  making  pas- 
teurizing milk  was  compared  with  pasteurizing  cream.  While  the  experiments  are 
not  considered  sufficient  in  number  to  warrant  positive  conclusions,  the  results  are 
considered  as  indicating  that  when  first  made  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the 
quality  of  butter  in  summer  whether  the  whole  milk  or  cream  is  pasteurized,  bnt 
that  the  butter  holds  its  flavor  slightly  better  when  made  from  pasteurized  milk  as 
compared  with  pasteurized  cream.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  extra  labor 
involved  in  cleaning  the  separator  bowl  when  separating  pasteurized  milk  counter- 
balances any  difference  in  quality. 

Churningsweet  cream  to  which  27^  per  cent  of  butter  culture  had  been  added  was 
compared  with  churning  ripened  cream.  The  yield  of  sweet  cream  butter  was 
slightly  less,  though  the  quality  was  superior  not  only  when  first  made  but  at  later 
periods.  A  comparison  was  also  made  of  churning  sweet  cream  without  the  addi- 
tion of  culture  and  similar  cream  to  which  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  culture  had  been 
added.  There  was  less  loss  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk  when  the  culture  was  used  and 
the  fiavor  of  the  butter  was  also  better. 

The  results  of  several  tests  failed  to  show  any  advantage  in  using  dry  parchment 
paper  as  compared  with  moist  paper  for  wrapping  pound  prints  of  butter.  The 
value  of  formalin  as  a  preventive  of  mold  on  butter  is  considered  doubtful. 

Several  experiments  were  made  in  the  cold  storage  of  butter.  Mechanical  cold 
storage  at  about  40°  F  gave  slightly  better  results  than  ice  cold  storage  at  the  same 
temperature.  A  temperature  of  28°  gave  better  results  than  a  temperature  of  40°. 
None  of  the  July  butter  was  suitable  for  table  use  when  examined  at  the  end  of 
November.  It  is  therefore  not  believed  to  be  possible  to  hold  butter  in  cold  storage 
for  3  or  4  months  and  have  it  retain  its  fine  flavor. 

Feeding  erperimenU  (pp.  86,  86). — Tests  were  made  of  2  proprietary  stock  foods. 
Blatchford's  Sugar  and  Flaxseed  Meal  increased  slightly  the  yield  of  milk,  but  not 
sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  to  warrant  the  additional  expense.  The 
results  of  a  calf-feeding  experiment  were  considered  favorable  to  the  use  of  this 
material  as  a  food  for  calves. 

The  Improved  Molasses  Cattle  Food,  a  by-product  from  the  beet-eugar  factory, 
was  tested  with  21  cows  with  results  indicating,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  that  this 
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material  will  prove  a  valnable  addition  to  the  foods  available  for  the  production  of 
milk. 

Dairy  herd  record  (pp.  86-118). — Records  are  given  of  the  dairy  herd  of  24  cows  for 
1  year.  The  yield  of  the  individual  cows  rang;ed  from  9,161  Ibe.  of  milk  to  2,615  lbs., 
and  the  profit  on  milk  from  $117.77  to  $22.41. 

Dairy  school  bulletin  ( Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Rtrm  Bui.  14S,  pp.  66,fig».  6). — 
This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  dairy  school  of  the  Ontario  A|<ri- 
cnltural  College,  and  contains  introductory  notes  by  H.  H.  Dean  on  dairy  stablee, 
feeding  cows,  digestible  nutrients  in  feeding  stuffs,  paying  patrons,  and  other  topics, 
and  the  following  articles:  The  Alkaline  Solution — Its  Preparation  and  Use,  by  R. 
HaicoQrt;  Hilk  and  Cream  Testing,  by  J.  A.  McFeeters;  Hints  on  the  Care  of  Milk 
for  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories,  and  Canadian  Cheddar  Cheese  Making,  by  W. 
Waddell  and  A.  McKay;  Separators  and  the  Separation  of  Milk,  by  R.  W.  Stratton; 
Creamery  Butter  Making,  by  C.  W.  McDougall;  Hand  Separators,  by  6.  R.  Taylor, 
and  Farm  Butter  Making,  by  Laura  Rose. 

The  dairy  produce  act  of  Queensland,  1904. — Inatruction  to  dairymen, 
G.  S.  Thomson  (Queemland  Agr.  Jour.,  IB  \l905).  Not.  7,  pp.  8S6-€St:  8,  pp.  879- 
SS7,  pU.  1.5,  fig.  1) . — The  chief  provisions  of  this  law  are  noted  and  instructions  are 
given  on  milking  and  on  the  handling  of  milk  and  cream  with  a  view  of  enabling 
dairymen  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act.  Some  experiments  on  aera- 
tion and  cooling  are  briefly  reported.  Numerous  illustrations  are  given  of  plate  cul- 
tures inoculated  in  various  ways. 

Cleanliness  in  dairy  mana^ment,  J.  F.  Blackshaw  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London], 
li  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  1S6-144,  figg.  6). — The  importance  of  cleanliness  in  dairying  is 
emphasized  in  this  discussion  and  illustrations  from  photographs  are  given  showing 
the  appearance  of  plates  exposed  in  badly  ventilated  and  well  ventilated  stables, 
exposed  under  dirty  and  clean  cows,  and  inoculated  with  milk  drawn  into  dirty  and 
clean  pails. 

Experiments  with  dairy  cows,  J.  H.  Gbisdalb  ( Canada  Expt.  Farm*  Rptt.  1904, 
pp.  54r^l) . — Tabulated  data  are  given  for  several  feeding  experiments. 

A  ration  containing  mangels  was  practically  no  better  for  milk  production  than 
one  containing  about  the  same  quantity  of  silage  but  was  more  expensive.  The 
results  of  a  comparison  of  dry  and  succulent  forage  showed  the  greater  value  of  the 
latter  in  maintaining  the  yield  of  milk.  Comparative  tests  were  also  made  of  silage, 
sugar  beets,  sugar  mangels,  and  tamipe.  The  turnips  were  more  expensive  than 
the  other  feeding  stuffs  and  not  so  effective.  They  also  imparted  a  bad  flavor  to  the 
butter,  rendering  it  quite  unsalable.  The  best  results  so  far  as  the  yield  of  milk  was 
concerned  were  obtained  by  the  sugar  beets. 

Feeding  cows  twice  a  day  was  found  as  effective  as  feeding  three  times  a  day.  A 
test  was  made  of  the  feeding  value  of  refuse  apples  for  cows.  From  the  data  obtained 
it  is  estimated  that  the  apples  were  worth  $2.40  per  ton  or  about  7  cts.  per  bushel  as 
compared  with  roots  and  silage  at  $2  per  ton.  The  cows  seemed  to  relish  the  apples 
and  made  considerable  gains  in  live  weight. 

Dairy  herd  records,  J.  H.  Grisdale,  R.  Robebtson,  and  S.  A.  Bedford  ( Canada 
Erpt.  Farm  Rptt.  1904,  pp.  47-64,  SS9,  S40,  590).— Records  are  given  of  28  cows  of 
difierentbreeds  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  21  cows  at  the  Experimental  Farm 
for  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  of  7  cows  at  the  Experimental  Farm  for  Manitoba. 
Kotes  are  also  given  on  the  feeding  of  the  cows  at  the  2  farms  first  mentioned. 

Testa  of  Ouemsey  cows  for  advanced  registry  ( Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1904, 
pi.  5,  p.  460). — Yearly  teets  of  15  cows  admitted  to  advanced  registry  are  reported. 
Tests  of  2  other  cows  are  also  noted. 

Bzperiments  in  aseptic  milking,  V.  Wiixem  and  A.  Miele  (Rev.  Ghi.  Lail,  4 
(1905),  No.  18,  pp.  409-419).— \n  the  series  of  35  experiments  here  reported,  great 
precantions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  milk  during  milking.    The 
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milk  was  bottled,  cooled,  and  shipped  by  railroad  to  the  laboratory  where  bacterio- 
logical examinations  were  made  after  intervals  averaging  39  hours.  The  number  of 
bacteria  found  in  the  different  samples  ranged  from  8  to  356  and  averaged  102. 

The  results  were  essentially  the  same  whether  the  milk  was  from  1  cow  or  was  the 
mixed  milk  of  several  cows.  The  samples  remained  sweet  at  least  10  days,  more 
often  17  to  20  days,  and  occasionally  2  to  3  months  at  a  temperature  of  13  to  13°  C. 
Lactic-acid  bacteria  developed  over  the  peptonizing  forms  and  finally  produced  coi;:- 
ulation  of  the  milk.  It  is  believed  that  as  good  results  may  be  obtained  in  the  future 
in  ordinary  practice. 

The  milking  machine,  P.  H.  Sutbr  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  So.  Aiul.,  8  {1905),  No.  11, 
pp.  66S-S61,  fig».  S). — A  favorable  report  is  made  upon  the  Lawrence-Kennedy  milk- 
ing machine,  which  it  is  stated  is  becoming  quite  extensively  used  in  Australia. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  tlie  machine  are  briefly  discussed.  Ite  use  ia 
not  considered  profitable  with  herds  of  less  than  30  cows. 

Effect  of  the  heat  of  cows  on  the  composition  of  milk,  G.  FAScnri  {Ret.  Gh. 
Lait,  4  (1905),  No.  17,  pp.  S85S88). — On  the  basis  of  observations  made  with  2  cows 
the  author  concludes  that  during  estrum  the  yield  of  milk  is  slightly  decreased  while 
the  percentages  of  fat,  total  solids,  and  proteids  show  a  tendency  to  increase.  The 
variations  from  the  normal  were  not  very  marked. 

Influence  of  food  on  the  qiiality  of  milk,  C.  Quillard  (Rev.  Sor.  Sci.  Hyg.  Ali- 
ment., g  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  lit,  lis). — ^The  author  discusses  briefly  the  unsuitability 
of  certain  feeding  stuffs  for  cows  which  are  used  in  the  production  of  milk  for  infants, 
and  concludes  from  the  results  of  his  studies  that  sugar-beet  pulp  except  when  dried 
has  injurious  effects. 

Observations  on  the  milk  of  cows  in  Jamaica,  H.  H.  Cousins  (Bui.  Dept.  Agr. 
[Jamaica],  S  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  118-1Z2). — The  average  composition  of  the  milkof 
92  Jamaica  cows  was  as  follows:  Specific  gravity  1.028,  total  solids  13.83  per  cent, 
fat  5.1,  solids-not-fat  8.69,  and  ash  0.70.  The  highest  percentage  of  fat  was  8.7 
and  the  lowest  2.9.  The  Holstein  breed  is  believed  to  be  unsuited  to  Jamaica  con- 
ditions. Of  14  samples  of  market  milk  collected  in  Kingston  6  were  certified  as 
adulterated  with  water. 

Keport  on  the  milk  of  Jamaica  cows,  H.  S.  Hammond  (Bxd.  Depl.  Agr.  [Ja- 
maica], S  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  lse-tS7). — This  gives  the  detailed  analytical  data  upon 
which  the  above  discussion  is  based. 

Average  composition  of  the  milk  of  sheep  in  Southern  Sardinia,  A.  Sanna 
(Slaz.  Sper.  Agr.  Hal.,  38  (1905),  No.  4,  pp.  S89-306).— The  average  composition  of 
55  samples  from  one  locality  was  as  follows:  Specific  gravity  1.0385,  total  solids  18.13 
per  cent,  fat  7.53,  casein  4.65,  albumin  1.01,  sugar  4.05,  and  ash  0.89. 

The  average  composition  of  15  samples  from  different  localities  analyzed  in  1900 
was  as  follows:  Specific  gravity  1.0376,  total  solids  18.34  per  cent,  fat  7.29,  casein 
4.60,  albumin  1,  sugar  4.23,  and  ash  0.96.  The  average  composition  of  62  samples 
from  different  localities  examined  in  1901  was  as  follows:  Specific  gravity  1.0381, 
total  solids  17.79  per  cent,  fat  6.64,  casein  4,  albumin  1.03,  sugar  4.85,  and  ash  0.91. 

On  the  nature  of  the  cellular  elements  in  human  colostrum  and  milk,  V. 
Wallich  and  C.  Lkvaditi  (^rni.  Insl.  Pasteur,  19  (1905),  No.  5,  pp.  S21-SS4,  pi.  1).— 
The  results  of  morphological  studies  and  inoculation  experiments  with  guinea  pigs 
are  reported. 

The  cellular  elements  in  human  milk  were  found  to  vary  under  different  condi- 
tions. When  lactation  was  suddenly  terminated  mononuclear  but  more  especially 
polynuclear  leucocytes  appeared  in  large  numbers.  The  colostrum  corpuscles  were 
believed  to  have  two  sources,  one  epithelial  or  glandular  and  one  mesodermic.  When 
milk  was  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  guinea  pig  cellular  elements  were 
later  observed  which  had  the  appearance  of  colostrum  bodies  and  which  were  believed 
to  have  arisen  from  the  phagocytes. 
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Leucocytes  in  milk  and  their  signiflcance,  C.  F.  Doamk  { Mart/land  8la.  BtU.  lOt, 
pp.  iOS-itS). — The  anthor  calls  attention  to  the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  milk  of  diseased  cows,  describes  a  method  devised  at  the  station  for 
determining  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  milk,  gives  the  results  of  numerous  leu- 
cocyte counts,  reports  studies  of  the  occurrence  of  fibrin  in  normal  and  diseased  milk, 
and  concludes  that  the  presence  of  clumps  of  fibrin  and  leucocytes  in  milk  is  a  proof 
that  such  milk  came  from  a  diseased  udder. 

The  Doane-Buckley  method  of  determining  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  milk  as 
well  as  some  comparisons  of  this  method  with  the  older  one  of  W.  R.  Stokes  have 
already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  617).  The  author  counted  the  leucocytes  in  the  milk 
of  the  station  herd  and  found  that  in  a  large  number  of  samples  the  numbers  ranged 
from  3,000  to  1,600,000  per  cubic  centimeter.  Even  greater  variations  were  observed 
in  the  milk  of  individual  cows  of  a  large  and  well  kept  private  herd.  In  no  instance 
in  either  herd  was  the  milk  free  from  leucocytes. 

Several  teats  were  also  made  of  the  milk  from  the  different  quarters  of  the  udder, 
the  lowest  number  of  leucocytes  recorded  being  1,000  per  cubic  centimeter.  These 
observations  are  believed  to  show  quite  conclusively  that  leucocytes  are  never  absent 
from  milk,  and  that  with  most  cows  their  numbers  run  into  the  thousands  per  cubic 
centimeter.    No  significance  is  attached  to  even  considerable  variations. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  mere  presence  of  leucocytes  in  the  milk  necessarily  means 
an  inflamed  area  in  the  udder,  but  that  the  leucocytes  may  escape  normally  from  the 
blood  into  the  milk.  However,  when  inflammation  was  evidently  present  the  num- 
ber of  leucocytes  was  large.  The  adoption  of  some  definite  number  of  leucocytes  as  a 
standard  for  indicating  the  presence  of  pus  in  milk  is  therefore  believed  to  be  by  itself 
arbitntry  and  unreliable. 

While  studying  the  characteristics  of  pus  the  author  observed  threads  identified  as 
fibrin.  These  were  found  to  be  most  satisfactorily  stained  by  using  Delafield's  hema- 
toxylin, to  which  15  per  cent  of  carbolic  acid  had  been  added,  and  counter  staining 
with  eosin.  Such  threads  were  also  found  in  milk  and  when  present  in  any  quantity 
large  numbers  of  leucocytes  were  found  collected  in  masses.  "  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  leucocyte  masses  or  clumps  furnish  the  most  practical  and  the  easiest 
means  of  determining  the  presence  of  pus  and  the  healthfulness  of  the  milk." 

When  the  number  of  leucocytes  is  low  the  presence  of  clumpsneed  not  beexpected, 
bat  when  the  number  is  high  search  should  be  made  for  them.  "The  presence  of 
fibrin,  as  shown  by  clumps  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  counter,  or  as  demonstrated  by 
stained  threads,  combined  with  an  abnormal  number  of  leucocytes,  is  the  only  satis- 
factory proof  that  inflammation  exists  in  the  udder.  Without  the  fibrin  any  serious 
inflammation  is  to  be  doubted." 

Contrary  to  statements  that  the  milk  of  cows  once  affected  with  garget  is  never 
again  fit  for  use,  tests  by  the  author's  method  failed  to  show  that  milk  after  such 
attacks  is  always  unwholesome. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  work  of  Babcock  on  the  occurrence  of  fibriaas  a  natural 
constitaent  of  milk  ( E.  S.  R.,  1,  p.  162),  which  theauthor  believes  has  not  heretofore 
been  established,  but  which  can  be  demonstrated  microscopically  in  suitable  prepa- 
rations. 

Ezperimenta  with  Flie^l'a  apparatus  for  determining  dirt  in  milk,  J.  Klein 
(MdnD.  ZentU.,  1  (1905),  No.  7,  pp.  505-507).— The  milk  is  filtered  through  a  layer 
of  cotton  previously  dried  at  100°.  The  cotton  filter  is  then  washed  successively 
vith  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  again  dried  to  a  constant  weight,  the  difference 
•n  tlie  2  weighings  representing  the  amount  of  insoluble  impurities  in  the  milk.  Sev- 
eral determinations  are  reported.  The  method  is  considered  more  satisfactory  than 
lie  others  which  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose. 

Examination  of  Babcock  test  apparatus  ( Conneclicv.1  Slate  Sla.  Rpt.  1904,  pt.  S, 
f-  Wj.—Ol  161  pieces  of  glass  apparatus  tested  in  1904  only  1  was  found  inaccurate. 
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Kilk  consumption  in  Lille,  A.  Bonn  (Rer.  Soc.  Sci.  Hyg.  AlimenL,  t  (1906),  No.  7, 
p.  114)- — The  total  daily  consomption  of  milk  in  the  city  of  Lille  is  estimated  at 
32,590  liters,  of  which  skim  milk  constitutes  20,440  liters.  The  average  fat  content 
of  the  whole  milk  was  3.08  per  cent  and  of  the  skim  milk  1.61  per  cent  The  \*.rp 
infant  mortality  in  Lille  is  attributed  in  part  to  this  unusually  large  consumption  of 
skim  milk. 

Cooperative  dairyingr  in  England,  H.  C.  Fairpax-Cbolmklby  (Jout.  Bd.  Agr. 
[LondoH],  If  (1905),  Ko.  4,  pp.  19S-g01). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  actoal 
working  of  one  of  the  dairies.    There  are  in  all  14  cooperative  societies. 

mik  depot*  in  Oermany,  von  Orlbn  (Pub.  Health  [London],  n  (190a),  So.  10, 
pp.  6SS-66S). — This  is  an  account  of  the  milk  depots  in  Germany  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  conditions  in  Hamburg. 

The  addition  of  formalin  to  milk,  H.  ob  Rothscbild  (Rev.  Soc.  Sci.  Hyg.  AH- 
ment.,  S  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  110-lli). — This  is  a  brief  preliminary  note  on  experimento 
conducted  to  determine  the  physiological  effects  of  formalin.  Milk  preserved  with 
formalin  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10,000  produced  bad  effects  when  fed  to  infants 
affected  with  gastro-enteritis.  Experiments  are  also  being  condu(-te<l  with  dogs  in 
which,  by  means  of  a  gastric  fistula,  the  effect  of  formalin  upon  digestion  is  being 
studied. 

Inveatigationa  on  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk,  butter,  and  mar- 
garin  in  Christiania,  H.  Thus  (Tidtkr.  Nortke  Ijotgrfor.,  1904,  No.  8,  p.  S06;  ah. 
m  Ceidhl.  Bakt.  [«te.],  /.  Abt.  Re/.,  36  (1906),  No.  18-tO,  p.  597).— In  no  instance  in 
the  44  samples  of  market  milk,  16  of  butter,  and  16  of  maiigarin  examined  were  viru- 
lent tubercle  bacilli  found. 

On  the  pasteurization  of  milk  in  the  feeding  of  infants,  E.  von  Frei'dbk- 
RBICH  (Rev.  Gtn.  Lail,  4  (1905),  No.  19,  pp.  4^3-437).— This  is  a  description  of  a 
pasteurizing  apparatus  devised  by  the  author  and  0.  Jensen. 

Pasteurization  of  milk  for  infants,  Zelb&ski  (Abs.  in  Deut.  Med.  Wchntchr.,  il 
(1905),  No.  19,  p.  1167). — On  the  basis  of  extended  investigations  the  author  con- 
cludes that  the  present  methods  of  pasteurization  are  not  free  from  objections. 

Influence  of  heat  on  milk,  E.  Kaysbr  (Rev.  Soc.  Sci.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  S  (1905),  Xc. 
e,  pp.  147-153). — This  is  a  discu^ion  of  the  changes  brought  about  in  milk  by  the 
influence  of  different  degrees  of  heat 

On  the  value  of  a  good  separator,  with  brief  descriptions  of  different  sys- 
tems, E.  Frbuno  (ifcuchinen  Ztg.,  3  (1905),  Not.  10,  pp.  109-117,  figs.  37;  11,  pp. 
IfJ-lSi). — This  is  an  illustrated  description  of  the  different  types  of  centrifu^ 
separators. 

Butter  preservatives,  H.  H.  Dban  and  R.  Harcourt  (Ontario  Agr.  Ool.and  ExpL 
Farm  Bui.  145,  pp.  18). — The  use  of  preservatives  in  food  is  briefly  discussed,  refer- 
ences being  made  particularly  to  Bulletin  84  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this 
Department  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  684),  and  to  the  report  of  the  British  committee  (E.  S. 
R.,  13,  p.  1070). 

In  a  test  at  the  college  12  men  consumed  daily  a  total  quantity  of  about  3  Ibe.  of 
butter  preserved  with  \  per  cent  of  borax.  No  injurious  effects  were  olwerved  by 
the  men  during  a  first  period  of  26  days  or  a  second  period  of  60  days.  This  experi- 
ment is  therefore  considered  as  tending  to  prove  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
British  committee.  It  is  nevertheless  considered  unwise  to  recommend  the  use  of 
preservatives  except  in  cases  where  the  necessity  is  clearly  manifest  and  where  other 
methods  of  preservation  can  be  demonstrated  as  inapplicable. 

Numerous  comparative  tests  were  made  of  salt,  borax,  boric  acid,  sodium  chlorid, 
and  commercial  preparations  as  regards  their  efficiency  in  preserving  the  flavor  of 
butter. 

Borax  gave  practically  as  good  results  as  the  commercial  preservatives.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  \  per  cent  is  considered  sufficient,  but  when  the  butter  is  likely 
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to  be  hekl  for  over  3  montha  or  gabjected  to  high  temperatnrea  i  per  cent  may  be 
added.  Batter  made  from  sweet  cream  m'ss  preserved  better  than  that  made  from 
ripened  cream.  Salt  was  more  effective  in  preventing  mold  than  the  other  pre- 
servatives. 

"At  the  present  time  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  use  of  millc  or  cream 
preservatives. 

"For  the  home  trade,  with  proper  means  for  pasteurizing  the  cream  and  suitable 
cold-storage  fadlitiee,  we  do  not  consider  that  preservatives,  other  than  salt,  are 
needed  to  keep  butter  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

"For  the  export  trade  which  allows  one-half  of  one  per  cent  boracic  acid  in  butter 
it  would  seem  as  if  this  amount  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  some  cases,  but  with 
suitable  cold  storage  and  especially  where  pasteurization  is  followed,  lees  than  this 
amofmt  would  preserve  the  butter  and  be  leas  liable  to  injure  the  consumer. 

"Salicylic  acid,  sodium  fluorid,  and  formalin  may  not  be  recommended  as  butter 
preservatives.  The  first  one  is  more  or  lees  harmful,  and  gives  an  objectionable  flavor 
to  batter,  while  the  latter  two  are  considered  quite  harmful  to  the  human  system." 

Votes  on  abnormal  butter*,  L.  Horott  (Abt.  in  Rev.  Gin.  Lail,  4  (1906),  No.  17, 
pp.  S98-404). — Variations  in  the  composition  of  batter  are  discussed,  and  studies  on 
the  ralubility  of  glycerids  in  acetic  acid  with  experiments  on  the  critical  temperature 
of  batter  fat  in  the  same  acid  are  reported. 

The  value  of  the  different  determinations  (Reichert-MeissI  number,  soluble  acids, 
volatile  insoluble  acids,  critical  temperature  in  alcohol  or  Crismer  index,  critical 
temperature  in  acetic  acid  or  Valenti  index,  Hiibl  number,  Hebner  number,  and 
the  index  of  refraction)  in  detecting  adulteration  is  discussed.  It  is  stated  that  some 
Holland  batters,  pare  bat  abnormal  in  compoeition,  can  not  always  be  distinguished 
from  adulterated  samples. 

Bzperiments  on  the  manufiacture  of  Parmeaan  cheese  with  pure  cultures 
of  bacteria,  F.  Samarani  (Milchw.  Zentbl.,  1  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  i61,  g6t).—The  results 
of  experiments  conducted  in  1903  and  1904  were  considered  very  favorable  to  the  use 
of  Gorini's  pure  cultures  in  the  manufactnre  of  Parmesan  cheese. 

JCcro-organiams  in  the  cheese  industry,  P.  Maz^  (Ann.  InM.  PaMeur,  19(1906), 
No.  S,  pp.  378-403). — Part  1  of  this  quite  foil  discussion  of  the  subject  deals  with  molds 
and  part  2  with  lactic-acid  bacteria. 

Twenty-eigrhth  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Dairy  Association  {lotea 
YearboiA  Ayr.  1904,  pt-  4,  PP-  199-393). — This  report  of  the  proceedings  contains 
the  score  in  detail  of  the  batter  exhibit  at  the  Iowa  State  Dairy  Convention  held  in 
February,  1905,  and  articles  on  the  care  of  milk  on  the  farm,  value  of  silos,  value  of 
com  for  milk  production,  qualifications  of  a  good  butter  maker,  pasteurization  of 
band-separator  cream,  breeding  up  the  dairy  herd,  and  other  subjects. 

Xiaaouri  State  Dairy  Association  (Ann.  JijM.  Mo.  Bd.  Agr.,  37  (1904),  pp.  £67- 
SSr,pl.  l,fig.  /).— This  is  a  summarized  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fifteenth 
ananal  meeting  of  the  association,  held  in  February,  1905.  Among  the  several 
articles  in  this  report  is  oneentitled  The  Farmer's  Dairy  Cow,  by  A.  J.  Glover,  which 
contains  the  results  of  farm  tests  of  10  dairy  herds  in  Illinois.  The  average  yield 
of  milk  lor  all  the  herds  was  4,944  lbs.  the  first  year  tested  and  5,611  lbs.  the  second 
year.  The  average  fat  content  for  the  2  years  was,  respectively,  4.06  and  4.07  per 
cent 

United  States  and  State  standards  for  dairy  producto,  190S  ( V.  S.  Dept. 
Ap.,  BvT.  Anim.  Indus.  Gre.  74,  pp.  *).— This  gives  in  tabular  form  the  standards 
for  dairy  products  as  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  as  established 
by  law  in  the  several  States,  and  is  a  revision  of  Circular  49  oi  the  Bureau  (E.  S.  R., 
18,  p.  601). 

■aaufacture  of  dry  wines  in  hot  countries,  F.  T.  Biolbtti  (California  Sta. 
■But  IS],  pp.  en,  fig*.  i7).— Methods  for  improving  the  manufacture  of  dry  wines  in 
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hot  climates  are'discuased  under  the  headings  of  (1)  amelioration  of  the  character  of 
the  raw  material  and  (2)  the  control  of  fermentation. 

Under  the  first  heading  are  considered  the  suitability  of  varieties  of  grapes,  methodt 
of  culture,  time  of  gathering  grapes,  the  more  complete  utilization  of  the  substances 
in  grapes,  and  the  addition  of  substances  deficient  in  grapes  or  not  normally  present, 
and  under  the  second  heading  modifying  the  temperature  of  fermentation  by  cooling 
devices,  postponement  of  fermentation  until  winter  and  the  transportation  of  grapes 
or  must  to  a  cool  locality,  and  controlling  the  kind  of  fermentative  agents  present  by 
sterilization  and  the  use  of  pure  and  selected  yeasts. 

While  the  bulletin  is  based  upon  observations  made  by  the  author  in  a  visit  to  some 
of  the  chief  vine-growing  regions  of  Europe  and  Algeria,  it  contains  also  some  experi- 
mental work  conducted  in  California. 

"The  main  lesson  of  immediate  practical  importance  to  California  wine  makers  to 
be  learned  from  these  observations  and  experiments  is  the  oft-repeated  one  of  cool 
fermentation."  The  experiments  at  the  station  have  shown  that  good,  sound  dry 
wines  can  be  made  from  grapes  grown  on  rich  irrigated  soils  in  central  California. 
So  far  such  wines  have  not  been  made  successfully. 

The  following  method  is  believed  to  offer  an  almost  practical  certainty  of  attaining 
this  object:  "  ( 1 )  Heating  the  crushed  grapes  to  a  temperature  and  for  a  time  sufB- 
cient  to  extract  the  necessary  color,  tannin,  and  body;  (2)  immediate  separation  of 
the  must  and  cooling  to  85°  F.;  (3)  immediate  fermentation  of  the  must  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  90°  F."  This  method  is  not  recommended  for  immediate 
introduction;  but  in  view  of  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  when  working  with 
small  quantities  in  California  and  of  its  successful  employment  in  France  it  is  con- 
sidered very  desirable  that  the  method  should  be  given  a  thorough  trial. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  wine  making  in  Algeria,  J.  Bertha nd  {BuL  Agr. 
Algtrie  el  TunUie,  11  (1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  S86-i9S). — Notes  are  given  on  wine  making 
in  Algeria,  and  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  both  red  and  white  wines  are 
reported. 

Orange  wine,  Pairault  (Bol.  Cimara  Com.  Amnci6n,  Paraguay,  1904,  No.  IS 
{Abi.  in  Mo.  Oonmlar  RpU.  [  17.  &],  1904,  No.  t89,  pp.  69,  70).— The  author  lias  made 
a  special  study  of  fermentation  as  applied  to  the  production  of  orange  wine. 

The  usual  way  of  making  orange  wine  in  the  Antilles  is  to  peel  the  oranges,  pres 
out  the  juice,  add  sugar  to  it,  and  then  place  it  in  a  glass  or  earthenware  vessel  and 
subject  it  to  spontaneous  fermentation.  This  fermentation  proceeds  slowly  on  account 
of  the  low  nutrition  of  the  medium  in  which  the  yeast  works,  consequently  an  acid 
fermentation  sets  in  and  the  result  is  a  poor  product 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  author  states  that  after  the  orange  juice  has  been 
sterilized  sufficiently  there  should  be  added  to  every  quart  of  the  liquid  12.25  to  H 
oz.  of  sugar,  0.175  oz.  of  brewer's  yeast,  and  2  oz.  of  a  mixture  made  of  the  following 
proportions:  Ammonium  phosphate  30,  calcium  phosphate  40,  potassium  bitartrate 
40,  magnesium  sulphates.  "When  the  mixture  is  cooled  fermentation  proceeds, 
and  in  a  few  days  there  results  an  excellent  product.  A  sweet  or  dry  wine  may  be 
made  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  amount  of  sugar  added." 

In  Consular  Reports  No.  297,  page  9,  two  corrections  to  the  above  article  are  made. 
Instead  of  brewer's  yeast  it  should  be  "  maltopeptone,"  and  "  instead  of  2  ounces  of  a 
mixture  of  ammonmm  phosphate,  etc.,  23  grains  should  be  added." 

Beview  of  viticultural  reviews,  £.  H.  Twight  {Bui.  Cat.  ViL  Club,  1905,  No.  1, 
pp.  7-16). — This  number  contains  about  20  abstracts  of  articles  on  wine  making 
appearing  in  French  journals. 

Preparation  of  practically  sterile  apple  must,  G.  Pebbibr  ( Onnpt.  Rend.  Aoad. 
Sci.  [Pans],  140  (1905),  No.  5,  pp.  SS4,  5^5).— Many  methods  of  sterilizing  apple 
must  have  been  suggested,  but  for  the  most  part  they  bring  about  some  undesirable 
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change  in  its  oompoeitioo.    Experiments  have  therefore  been  made  during  a  period 
of  3  years  with  formaldehyde  to  preserve  must. 

In  this  work  the  apples  are  first  washed  and  then  pnt  into  a  solution  of  formal- 
dehyde in  the  proportion  of  8  to  1,000  and  left  there  for  from  5  to  10  minutes.  They 
are  then  washed  in  clean  water,  and  crushed  and  pressed.  The  crushing  and  press- 
ing apparatus  is  also  sterilized  with  formaldehyde  used  in  the  proportion  of  4  parts 
to  1,000.  It  has  been  found  that  the  most  of  appleci  thus  treated  does  not  ferment 
Such  must  was  sent  from  Kennes  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  back  again  without  any 
fermentation  whatever  taking  place. 

The  tnnst  thus  obtained  contains  only  small  traces  of  formaldehyde,  and  this 
disappears  at  the  end  of  several  days.  The  taste  and  the  composition  of  the  must  are 
identical  with  that  of  must  prepared  from  apples  which  have  been  subjected  to  no 
treatment  whatever.  When  the  musts  are  seeded  with  yeast  they  ferment  regularly, 
prododng  normal  cider  of  high  quality  containing  no  traces  of  formaldehyde. 

Directions  for  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil  in  Alg«ria,  P.  Dumas  (BtU.  Agr. 
Algfrie  d  Tunitie,  11  {1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  i9SS02). — This  is  an  account  of  methods 
employed  in  olive-oil  making  in  Algeria. 

Cotton-a«ed  products,  L.  L.  Lambobn  (New  York:  D.  Van  Notlrand  Co.,  1904, 
pp.  XJJI-r 040,  figs.  79,  map  1). — It  is  stated  that  "the  purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
supply  a  demand  for  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  cotton  seed  which  should  deal  not  - 
only  with  the  extraction  of  the  oil  from  the  seed,  but  with  the  utilization  of  the 
products  of  the  seed  as  well.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  this  book  is  submitted  to 
a  clientele  which  includes  the  technical  student,  the  practical  man  in  the  fat  and  oil 
industries,  the  cotton-seed  oil  miller  and,  last  but  in  no  wise  least,  the  consumer  of 
the  products  of  cotton  seed." 

Different  chapters  deal  with  the  cotton  plant,  the  cotton-seed  industry,  summary 
of  procedure  in  utilizing  of  cotton  seed,  cotton  seed,  cotton-seed  products,  manufac- 
ture of  oleomargarine  and  lard  compound,  manufacture  of  soap  and  soap  powder, 
cotton-seed  meal  and  cotton-seed  hulls  for  cattle  food  and  fertilizer,  and  rules  for  the 
government  of  transactions  in  cotton-seed  products. 

Reports  of  the  Twelfth  Census  and  publications  of  this  Department  were  drawn 
on  in  the  preparation  of  the  book. 

YETEEIHABT  MZSICIIIE. 

The  evolution  of  immunity,  G.  R.  Leiqhton  (Jour.  Oompar.  Path,  and  Ther., 
n  {1904),  No.  4,  pp.  gS7-S96). — In  this  article  particular  attention  is  given  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  immunity  as  a  problem  of  heredity. 

Several  examples  are  cited  of  animal  and  human  diseases  in  which  a  resistance  to 
th«  disease  is  gradually  being  developed  among  races  which  are  subject  to  the  infec- 
tion. The  author  believes  that  inmate  immunity  and  the  power  of  acquiring  immu- 
nity to  a  disease  are  evolved  in  the  same  manner  as  other  characters,  and  that  the 
whole  process  is  due  to  natural  selection.  The  prevalence  of  disease  is  considered 
one  of  the  moet  important  factors  by  which  the  process  of  natural  selection  is 
infloenced. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  immunity,  A.  Wolff  (Centbl.  Bakl.  [etc.'i,  1.  Abt., 
Orig.,  37  (1904),  Not.  S,  pp.  390-397;  4,  pp-  666-676;  5,  pp.  684-706).— This  is  a  gen- 
eral article  in  which  the  author  discusses  the  nature  of  toxins,  endotoxins,  bacterio- 
'ysis,  agglutination,  hemolysin,  precipitins,  cytotoxins,  the  relationship  of  leucocytes 
to  immunity,  and  other  subjects  related  to  this  problem. 

The  intrauterine  and  extrauterine  transmission  of  antitoxins  firom 
mother  to  o£bprin^,  P.  H.  RSmkr  (BeUr.  Expl.  Ther.,  1906,  No.  9,  pp.  I8-41,  pU.  6).— 
I^eae  experiments  were  carried  out  on  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  sheep,  cattle,  and  human 
being). 
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The  antitoxins  employed  were  those  of  tetanus  and  diphtheria.  In  guinea  pigs 
and  rabbits  it  was  found  that  no  diphtheria  antitoxin  could  be  demonstrated  in  the 
blood  of  the  young,  although  the  antitoxin  was  present  in  the  mother's  blood  at 
the  time  of  parturition.  SimilaVresults  were  obtained  with  tetanus  antitoxin.  In  the 
experiments  with  cattle  and  sheep  it  was  shown  definitely  that  the  antitoxin  could 
be  transmitted  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  milk  of  the  mother.  In  such  cases 
the  amount  of  antitoxin  found  in  the  blood  of  the  young  and  the  amount  in  the  milk 
of  the  mother  corresponded  quite  closely. 

Annual  report  on  the  diatribution  of  animal  plagues  in  the  Oerman 
Bmi^re  (Jakraber.  Verhr.  Tieneuch.  Deut.  Reiche,  18  (190S),  pp.  VT+esg,  pis.  4)-— 
As  in  previous  reports,  a  general  account  is  presented  of  the  health  of  animals  in 
GSfirmany  and  of  the  prevalence  of  anthrax,  black  leg,  rabies,  glanders,  foot-and-mouth 
diwrie,  pleuro-pneumonia,  sheep  pox,  scabies  of  horses  and  sheep,  awine  erysipelas, 
swine  plague,  fowl  cholera,  fowl  plague,  cerebro-spinal  menind^tis,  influenza  of  horses, 
tuberculosis,  and  trichinosis.  The  greater  portion  of  the  report  is  occupied  with  a 
detailed  account  of  the  distribution  of  these  diseases  in  different  parts  of  the  German 
Empire. 

Disease*  due  to  atreptococci  and  their  preventive  and  curative  treatment, 
Thomassen  (.Rev.  6m.  Mid.  VH.,  S  {1904),  No.  SO,  pp.  Z89-30S).— It  is  believed  that 
°  in  cases  of  infectious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  horses  a  streptococcus  is  associated  with 
the  pathogenic  pasteurella.  Various  other  diseases  of  the  nature  of  erysipelas  and 
with  similar  symptoms  are  shown  to  be  due  to  streptococci.  Notes  are  given  on  the 
classification  of  these  organisms  according  to  the  animal  which  was  affected  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  produced.  In  treating  the  diseases  caused  by 
streptococci  success  has  been  had  in  the  use  of  serum.  The  administration  of  drugs 
has  not  given  very  satisfactory  results  except  in  the  case  of  ichthargan  and  collargol. 
The  various  pathogenic  streptococci  of  man  and  animals  seem  to  be  identical  in  their 
pathogenic  properties. 

Pathogenic  mucors  and  mucormycoses  in  animals  and  man,  G.  J.  Barthblat 
{Thegi$,  Univ.  Paris,  190S,  pp.  1S8,  figs.  IS). — In  general  mycoses  may  be  divided  into 
2  groups  according  as  they  are  produced  by  species  of  Aspergillus  or  Mucor. 

According  to  the  author's  experience,  the  most  virulent  species  of  Mucor  are  Mucor 
corymbifer,  M.  ranumu,  M.  truchisi,  M.  regnieri,  M.  pusillus,  Rhizomucor  paragilicus, 
etc.  Numerous  observations  were  made  on  spontaneous  cases  of  mucormycoses 
affecting  different  parts  of  the  body  of  animals  and  man.  As  a  rule,  pathogenic 
mucors  become  established  more  readily  in  tissues  which  are  already  altered  in  a 
pathological  manner. 

The  introduction  of  spores  of  mucors  into  the  veins  of  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  and 
chickens,  causes  the  death  of  these  animals  after  a  period  which  varies  according  to 
the  quantity  of  spores  inocr.lated.  Spontaneous  cases  of  mucormycoses  may  be 
advantageously  treated  by  means  of  arsenic  and  iodid  of  potash. 

Tuberculoais  of  cattle,  D.  E.  Salmon  and  T.  S.mith  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim. 
Indus.  Circ.  70,  pp.  g8)  .—This  is  a  revision  by  D.  E.  Salmon  and  J.  R.  Mobler  of  an 
article  in  the  Special  Report  on  the  Diseases  of  Cattle  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  708). 

The  firequency  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  abattoirs  and  dairies  in  the 
department  of  Herault,  A.  Conte  {Rev.  Gen.  MM.  VH.,  4  {1904),  No.  41,  pp.  Si4- 
S^). — The  oflScial  reports  in  France  concerning  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  are 
believed  to  be  somewhat  defective  and  greater  thorot^ghness  along  this  line  is  recom- 
mended. Certain  French  races  of  cattle  appear  to  be  greatly  afflicted  with  tubercu- 
losis, infection  varying  from  9.55  to  35.83  per  cent.  In  one  instance  199  out  of  518 
animals  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test. 

Experiments  concerning  tuberculosis,  HI,  E.  C.  SciiROEnER  and  W.  E.  Cotton 
(  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  .'>?,  pp.  !).'>-lgS).—ln  continuing  theirexperi- 
ments  along  this  line  the  authors  found  that  numerous  injections  of  attenuated  cnl- 
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tareaJAkflot  give  so  much  protection  aa  a  single  injection  of  a  riore  virulent  cultdie. 
The  highint  degree  of  immunity  is  produced  by  cultures  of  a  virulence  just  insuffi- 
cient t»«au8e  progressive  tuberculosis.  With  such  cultures  subcutaneous  injection  is 
as  effective  as  the  intravenous  method. 

An  attempt  to  obtain  an  antitoxic  bleed  serum  from  the  donkey,  mule,  and  hone 
by  inocnlation  with  tuberculin  and  attenuated  tubercle  bacilli  'was  only  partly  suc- 
ceggful.    The  serum  of  treated  animals  appeared  to  have  some  antituberculous  power. 

The  persistence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  tissues  of  animals  after  injection  was 
stndied,  specially  in  cattle.  Virulent  tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  all  lesions  of 
whatever  age.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  bacilli  may  retain  their  virulence  long  after 
they  cease  to  multiply  and  perhaps  indefinitely.  Dead  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  inocu- 
lated into  a  eheep  caused  quite  extensive  disease  and  persisted  in  the  tissues  for 
nearly  6  months.  Tubercle  bacilli  of  such  low  virulence  as  to  be  perfectly  innocuous 
for  guinea  pigs  remained  in  the  tissues  of  cattle  for  10  months.  On  account-of  the 
long  pereistenre  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  tissues,  the  method  of  immunization  by 
attenuated  cultures  is  condemned  as  somewhat  dangerous  to  man. 

Leiions  in  the  kidneys  caused  by  intravenous  inoculation  with  tu'b«rcle 
badlli,  L.  Bernard  and  M.  Salomon  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Parig],  67  ( 1904),  No. 
SS,  pp.  see^gs). — Five  rabbits  were  inoculated  with  an  emulsion  of  tubercle  bacilli 
directly  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  also  3  dogs  were  inoculated  intravenously.  These 
animalgwere  killed  from  20  days  to  3  months  after  inoculation  and  the  kidneys  were 
i^odied  for  the  purpoee  of  determining  the  lesions  produced  by  such  infection. 
These  lesions  were  found  to  be  chiefly  of  3  sorts,  viz,  tuberculous  follicles,  chains  of 
lymphocytes,  and  epithelial  lesions. 

The  dangerotu  propertie*  of  tuberculotu  meat  and  prophylactic  meas- 
Mss,  Valleb  and  Villbjban  {Kn.  Gin.  Med.  Vit.,  3  {1904),  No.  t9,  pp.  gSS- 
*^).— According  to  the  majority  of  investigators  at  the  present  time,  tubercle 
bacilli  of  bovine  origin  are  the  most  virulent  of  all  forms  of  these  organisms. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  distribution  of  tuberculous  lesions  in  adult  cattle,  calves, 
sheep,  and  goats,  together  with  statistics  on  the  relative  frequency  of  the  occurrence 
ol  this  diwaae  in  slaughtered  animals.  The  permanent  French  commission  for  the 
study  ol  tuberculosis  recommends  that  tuberculosis  of  hogs  should  be  added  to  the 
list  of  diseases  which  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  sanitary  police. 

The  value  of  the  study  of  tuberculin  reaction,  S.  Arloino  (Jour.  Mid.  Vtl.  et 
7'«oUth.,  56(1905),  Jan.,  pp.  1-5). — A  brief  criticism  is  presented  of  the  recent  work 
ol  Vallfe  on  the  subject  of  a  precocious  reaction  to  a  second  tuberculin  inoculation. 

In  the  author's  opinion  the  rapidity  with  which  reaction  to  tuberculin  manifests 
itaeU  is  not  much  greater  at  the  second  test  than  at  the  first  test.  In  40  cases  of  cattle 
and  goats  experimentally  inoculated  with  tuberculosis  and  subsequently  tested  with 
tobercolin  for  the  first  time  the  maximum  temperatures  were  presented  in  2  cases 
within  2  hours,  in  2  cases  within  4  hours,  in  2  cases  within  5  hours,  and  in  9  cases 
within  6  hours. 

In  only  1  case  did  the  maximum  temperature  occur  as  late  as  14  hours  alter  inoc- 
ulation. The  author  suggests,  therefore,  the  desirability  of  taking  the  temperatures 
■n  all  cases  much  sooner  after  inoculation  with  tuberculin  than  has  generally  been 
fwiinmended. 

Two  ways  of  treating  tuberculosis  in  herds,  H.  L.  Russell  (  Witconsin  Sta. 
*"'• /*6,  pp.  J5,  fig»  ^).— In  1  herd  of  70  cows,  the  milk  of  which  was  used  for 
fity  supply,  57  reacted  to  tuberculin,  and  ol  the  57  reactors  32  were  so  badly  affected 
Mto  require  total  condemnation  of  the  carcass.  In  many  the  udder  was  affected. 
In  another  herd  ol  72  animals  69  reacted. 

In  both  these  cases  negligence  and  unsanitary  surroundings  were  responsible  for 
the  heavy  loeses  and  the  danger  to  human  health.  Notes  are  given  on  other 
instances  in  which  the  first  case  of  tuberculosis  in  a  herd  was  promptly  detected  by 
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the  tuberculin  test  and  the  further  spread  of  the  disease  thus  prevented.     The 
importance  of  the  lesson  taught  by  these  exaoiples  is  pointed  out 

Inuaunization  against  tuberculosis,  P.  Bavuoabten  {Berlin.  Klin.  Wcftntdtr., 
4^  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  66,  66). — The  author  carried  on  a  number  of  experimenta  in 
testing  serum  immunization  of  calves  against  tuberculosis.  Good  results  along  this 
line  had  already  been  obtained  in  experiments  with  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits. 

The  serum  used  in  the  experiments  came  from  an  animal  which  had  previously 
received  inoculations  of  human  tubercle  bacilli  and  subsequently  virulent  bacilli  from  a 
case  of  pearl  disease  in  cattle.  The  animal  used  for  the  production  of  serum  had  been 
repeatedly  tested  with  tuberculin  without  reaction.  For  the  immunization  experi- 
ment 3  calves  were  used  about  3  months  old.  One  of  these  received  82  cc.  of  bovine 
immune  serum  within  a  period  of  16  days.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  calf  was 
inoculated  with  5  cc.  of  virulent  bovine  tubercle  bacilli.  One  of  the  3  calves  served 
as  a  control  animal,  while  the  third  calf  was  inocnlated  with  virulent  bovine  baralli 
and  also  received  serum  as  a  curative  treatment. 

The  control  calf  became  affected  with  generalized  tuberculosis  and  showed  great 
emaciation.  After  slaughter  abundant  evidence  was  obtained  of  general  infection. 
The  calf  which  was  treated  in  a  prophylactic  manner  with  immune  serum  when 
slaughtered  at  the  same  time  showed  no  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  or  other 
alteration  which  could  be  attributed  to  tuberculosis.  In  the  prescapnlar-lymphatic 
gland  a  few  yellowish  tubercles  were  found  of  doubtful  nature.  The  calf  which 
received  immune  serum  for  curative  purposes  was  by  no  means  so  seriously  affected 
as  the  control  animal  and  the  results  obtained  with  it  indicate  that  an  immune  serum 
may  be  of  considerable  value  for  curative  purposes. 

Experiments  in  protective  vaccination  of  cattle  against  tuberculosis 
according  to  the  method  of  von  Behripig,  F.  Hutyba  (Beitr.  Expl.  Titer.,  1906, 
No.  9,  pp.  1-17). — ^The  experimente  reported  in  this  paper  were  carried  out  on  young 
cattle  which  received  vaccine  according  to  the  method  of  von  Behring.  The  animals 
were  subsequently  subjectetl  to  intravenous  or  subcutaneous  injections  of  virulent 
bovine  tubercle  bacilli  or  such  bacilli  were  added  to  the  foo<l.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  are  presented  in  great  detail  in  a  tabular  form. 

The  author's  experiments  agree  with  those  of  von  Behring  in  showing  that  human 
tubercle  bacilli,  when  injected  intravenously  into  young  cattle  were  capable  of  con- 
ferring upon  the  cattle  a  high  resistance  to  virulent  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli.  Von 
Behring's  method  is  considered  as  based  upon  a  solid  foundation.  It  is  suggested 
that  further  experiments  are  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  duration  of 
immunity  produced  by  this  method. 

Combating  bovine  tuberculosis  according  to  the  method  of  von  Behring, 
Ebelinq  (Berlin.  Tieriirztl.  Wrhntchr.,  1905,  No.  1,  pp.  IS). — The  author's  ob6er\-a- 
tions  along  this  line  were  made  on  1,100  vaccinated  cattle,  of  which  759  received  a 
second  vaccination.  The  nature  and  theory  of  von  Behring's  method  are  described, 
and  notes  are  given  on  the  author's  method  of  pro«edure  in  making  vaccination. 
The  temperatures  of  animals  are  taken  morning  and  evening  for  2  days  before  and  for 
8  days  after  vaccination. 

Among  the  1,126  calves  vac(nnate<l  by  the  author,  37  were  subsequently  slaughtered 
and  carefully  examinc<l.  Of  this  number,  36  were  absolutely  free  from  tuberculous 
alterations,  while  in  the  one  remaining  animal  slight  alterations  were  obeen'ed  in  the 
right  mediastinal  and  left  bronchial  glands.  The  method  of  von  Behring  is  recom- 
mended as  practical  and  efficient. 

Anthrax  in  cattle,  horses,  and  men,  D.  E.  Salmon  and  T.  Smith  (  U.  S.  DepL 
Ayr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  71,  pp.  10). — This  is  a  revision  by  D.  E.  Salmon  and 
J.  R.  Mohler  of  articles  in  Spe(-ial  Report  on  the  Diseases  of  C^attle  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  P- 
708)  and  in  Special  Report  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  620). 
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Alterations  in  the  character  of  the  anthrax  bacilluB,  G.  Scaoliosi  (Centhl. 
Bakt.  [ae.],  1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  37  (1904),  No.  6,  pp.  649-654)-— fi-nthm.  bacilli  and  spores 
tuive  been  preserved  by  the  author  on  sterilized  threads  since  1894. 

The  action  of  difiosed  light  upon  the  anthrax  organism  was  found  to  be  very  slight, 
even  after  a  lapse  of  10  years.  The  agglutinative  action  was  also  little  affected, 
loocalstion  experiments  showed  that  the  virulence  of  the  bacilli  is  almoet  as  great  as 
that  of  fresh  caltnree.  From  the  author's  experiments  it  appears  that  changes  of 
temperature  are  more  important  than  any  other  factors  in  modifying  the  virulence 
and  other  characters  of  anthrax  cultures. 

Texas  fever,  or  Southern  cattle  fever,  D.  E.  Salmon  and  T.  Smith  (  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  But.  Anim.  Indtu.  Girr.  69,  pp.  IS). — ^This  is  a  revision  by  D.  E.  Salmon  and  J. 
B.  MoUer  of  an  article  in  the  Special  Report  on  the  Diseases  of  Cattle  (E.  S.  R.,  10, 
p.  708). 

Tezaa  fever  cattle  tick:  Pasture  methods  of  eradication,  H.  A.  Moboan 
{Tameita  SUi.  Bui.,  Vol.  XVUI,  No.  1,  pp.  10). — A  general  account  is  given  of  the 
distribution  of  the  cattle  tick,  immunity  to  Texas  fever,  and  the  national  quarantine. 
Tbe  life  history  of  the  tick  is  carefully  described  with  special  reference  to  methods 
of  its  eradication.  In  eradicating  the  ticks  a  pasture  rotation  system  may  be  used, 
excloding  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  from  pastures  from  June  to  October,  inclusive, 
and  thus  starving  out  the  ticks,  or  the  feed  lot  system  may  be  adopted. 

Experimental  transmission  of  African  coast  fever  by  means  of  ticks,  A. 
Thsilek  (FortichT.  Vet.  Hyg.,  S  {1906),  No.  10,  pp.  g67-S68). — An  elaborate  account 
is  presented  of  the  appearance,  development,  and  habits  of  various  ticks  which  occur 
in  South  Africa.  Experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  possible  agency  of  these 
ticks  in  difierent  stages  in  transmitting  African  coast  fever. 

In  these  experiments  RMpicephalua  decoloratut,  R.  timtit,  R.  appendiculatut,  R. 
aaigi,  and  Hyalomma  ggyplium  were  used.  From  a  result  of  the  author's  experi- 
ments it  is  concluded  that  African  coast  fever  is  transmitted  by  Rhipicephalus  appen- 
diatkOiu  and  R.  timu».  The  first  species  is  the  most  important,  and  adult  ticks,  of 
which  tbe  nymphs  sacked  virulent  blood,  are  chiefly  concerned  in  carrying  infec- 
tion. The  other  species  of  ticks  may  be  disregarded,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Amblyomma  hebrsnun,  with  which  the  author  made  no  experiments. 

It  appears  that  a  tick  can  produce  infection  only  once.  African  coast  fever  is  to  be 
expected  throughout  South  Africa  wherever  tbe  intermediate  host  of  Pirvplatma  par- 
cum  is  found. 

Some  diseases  complicating  rinderpest  among  cattle  of  India,  J.  D.  E. 
HoLHES  (/our.  Crnnpar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  17  {1904),  No.  4,  pp.  Sn-SS6,  pi.  1).—As  a 
rule,  rinderpest  runs  a  regular  course  and  offers  little  di£Bcolty  in  diagnosis.  It  is 
often  complicated,  however,  by  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  Texas  fever,  trypa- 
nosomiasis, ecbinococcns  disease,  distomatosis,  or  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Notes 
are  given  on  the  symptoms  and  pathological  anatomy  oliserved  in  such  cases. 

The  prophjlactic  treatment  of  rinderpest  taj  means  of  preventive  inocnla- 
tioa,  more  especially  in  the  conditions  prevailing  in  India,  G.  K.  Walkeb 
(Jan.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  17  (1904),  No.  4,  PP-  5^6-*^).— Considerable  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  inducing  the  natives  of  India  to  apply  any  curative  or 
preventive  remedies  against  rinderpest.  The  disease  is  enzootic  in  India,  and  the 
mortality  is  not  as  high  as  that  observed  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere.  The  viru- 
lence of  tbe  disease  is  greatest  during  the  cold  season,  particularly  at  the  commence- 
ment of  an  outbreak. 

The  various  methods  used  in  treating  this  disease  are  carefully  outlined  and  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages  are  described.  These  methods  include  Koch's  bile 
niethod,  the  glycerin  bile  method  of  Edington,  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  bile  from 
difierent  sources,  tbe  use  of  serum  alone,  and  the  method  of  simultaneous  inoculation 
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of  eeruzn  and  virulent  blood.  The  advantages  of  the  Berum  method  are  that  it  affords 
immediate  and  full  immunity  and  may  cure  the  disease  if  applied  during  the  period 
of  incubation.  The  eerum  may  be  stored  and  kept  ready  for  use.  It  may  also  be 
readily  transported  in  bottles.  Only  one  inoculation  is  required  and  there  is  pnuv 
tical  certainty  of  securing  good  results  if  proper  care  is  taken. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  good  points  of  varions  methods  of  treatment,  it  is 
believed  by  the  author  that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  the  practical  and 
safe  treatment  of  rinderpest. 

Inflammation  of  the  udder  in  cows,  M.  G.  db  Bbuin  {Schweiz.  Arch.  THerheUi., 
47  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  It-H). — The  literature  relating  to  this  subject  is  briefly  dis- 
cussed. Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  different  forms  of  inflammatory  conditions 
of  the  udder.  These  conditions  may  be  due  to  streptococci,  tubercle  bacilli,  and 
other  causes. 

In  preventing  the  development  of  infectious  mastitis  it  is  recommended  that  the 
straw  or  litter  be  furnished  in  a  clean  condition,  that  the  cows'  tails  be  prevented 
from  coming  into  contact  with  the  filth,  and  that  particular  attention  be  given  to  the 
feeding  and  management  of  cows  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  contamination  with 
bacteria.  Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  health  of  the  attendants  and  to  the 
temporary  exclusion  from  the  herd  of  all  animals  suffering  from  the  retention  of  the 
afterbirth,  mastitis,  wounds,  and  other  diseases  in  the  case  of  which  bacteria  might 
gain  entrance  to  the  milk. 

Diseaoes  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  cattle,  A.  J.  Mukrat  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  68,  pp.  10). — This  is  a  revision  by  L.  Pearson  of  an  article  in 
the  Special  Report  on  the  Diseases  of  Cattle  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  708) . 

Intestinal  coccidiosis  of  young  cattle,  L.  Dbooix  {Rev.  Gin.  Mid.  V(t,  S  {1904), 
No.  S8,  pp.  177-186,  fig».  8). — This  disease  is  also  known  under  the  names  hemor- 
rhagic enteritis,  bloody  dysentery,  etc. 

The  first  noticeable  symptom  is  the  sudden  appearance  of  dysentery  with  a  slight 
fever,  the  appetite  is  lost,  and  rumination  ceases.  Emaciation  takes  place  rapidly, 
and  is  accompanied  with  considerable  fever  during  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  5  to  10  days,  when  recovery  or  death  takes  place. 
In  favorable  cases  recovery  takes  p1a(«  rapidly.  The  author  made  a  study  of  coccidia 
in  the  alimentary  tract  of  affected  cattle.  These  organisms  were  never  found  in  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  mucous  layer  of  the  intestines,  but  rather  in  the  deeper  lying 
tissue. 

The  pathological  lesions  of  the  disease  were  found  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  large  intestines.  The  organism  is  described  in  detail.  In  controlling  this  dis- 
ease the  author  recommends  the  disinfection  of  excrement  from  diseased  cattle  and 
the  administration  of  salol,  creolin,  or  other  substances  a^s  intestinal  disinfectants. 

Abortion,  or  slinking  the  calf,  J.  Law  ( U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indw. 
Circ.  67,  pp.  11). — ^This  is  reprinted  from  the  Special  Report  on  the  Diseases  of  Cattle 
(E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  708). 

Osteomalacia,  or  creeps,  in  cattle,  J.  R.  Morleb  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  ■ 
Indus.  Oirc.  66,  pp.  S). — This  is  reprinted  from  the  Special  Report  on  the  Diseases  of 
Cattle  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  708). 

Ophthalmia  in  cattle,  M.  R.  Trumrower  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus. 
Circ.  6S,  pp.  g). — This  is  a  revision  by  L.  Pearson  of  an  article  in  the  Special  Report 
on  the  Diseases  of  Cattle  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  708). 

Cattle  poisoned  by  fresh  paint,  E.  H.  Jenkins  ( Connecticut  Slate  8ta.  Rpt.  1904, 
pt.  5,  p.  44S). — Mention  is  made  of  the  poisoning  of  2  cows  by  paint  which  had  been 
consumed  with  the  grass  upon  which  the  paint  had  been  spilled,  or  licked  from 
freshly  painted  boards. 

The  symptoms  and  development  of  experimental  sheep  pox,  F.  J.  Bosc  (/i"'- 
Gin.  Mid.  VH.,  4(1904),  Nos.  42,  pp.  S73-J83;  43,  pp.  S37S4S).—lxi  the  author's 
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eiperimentg  lamha  were  selected  about  4  montlm  of  age  and  coming  from  herds 
which  were  free  from  the  dii^eage.  These  animals  were  inoculated  cutaneoui»ly,  sub- 
cutaneoaaly,  and  also  into  the  peritoneum  and  trachea.  The  perio<l  of  incubation 
an<i  pymptoms  of  the  disease  from  these  various  forms  of  inoculation  were  studied, 
■  an<i  a  general  classification  is  presented  of  the  symptoms  which  assist  in  the  diagno- 
>'ii>  of  the  disease  and  the  determination  of  the  ]>eri(xl  of  its  development 

Sernia  treatment  of  sheep  pox,  F.  J.  Bosc  {Conipt.  Kend.  Sue.  Biol,  [i'rtrw],  57 
'  1904),  -Vo.  S7,  pp.  647-649).— Daring  the  author's  investigation  of  this  disease  a 
study  was  ma<le  of  the  action  of  various  mixtures  of  virus. and  the  serum  of  hyper- 
immunized  animals  in  treating  sheep  pox.  ' 

The  curative  action  of  the  mixture  of  virus  and  the  serum  was  practically  nil.  Its 
preventive  action,  however,  was  striking.  The  te<-hnique  of  this  treatment  is  com- 
Iraratively  simple.  Animals  are  inoculate<i  with  vir.ileut  virus  in  the  ear.  Subse- 
•jiiently  a  hypodermic  injection  of  10  to  15  cc.  of  the  serum  of  hyperimmunized  ani- 
mals V  given.  This  method  yielded  excellent  results,  not  only  in  the  laboratory  but 
al#n  in  field  work  under  unfavorable  conditions. 

Hew  facts  conceming  the  etiology  of  hog  cholera,  E.  A.  de  Schweinitz  and 
M.  DoHsET  (  r'.  6".  Depl.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Imiw.  Cirr.  7g,  pp.  757-1&V) .— This  is 
reprinted  from  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry',  1903 
lE.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  724). 

Glanders,  J.  McFadyean  {Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  17  {1904),  Ao.  4,  pp. 
1U5-317). — A  historical  statement  is  given  concerning  the  exact  knowledge  of  the 
nstnre  of  glanders.  The  glanders  bacillus  is  described,  and  notes  are  given  on  its 
behavior  upon  different  culture  media. 

Particnlar  attention  is  given  to  an  account  of  the  methods  of  infection  of  glanders. 
The  author  succeeded  in  artificially  infecting  4  horses  with  glanders  by  adding 
glanders  bacilli  to  the  feed.  Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  distribution  of  the 
glan<lerocis  lesions  in  these  4  cases.  As  a  result  of  this  study  it  is  believed  that 
ingestion  may  be  the  common  natural  method  of  infection  with  glanders.  This 
belief  is  at  least  strengthened  by  the  evidence-which  the  author  presents,  showing 
that  the  lesions  in  spontaneous  cases  of  glanders  and  in  those  due  to  artificial  infec- 
tion through  the  alimentary  tract  are  very  similar. 

The  etiology  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  and  related  diseases  in  the 
horse,  M.  <i.  Tartakovski  {Arch.  Vet.  Nauk  [St.  relerth.],  S4  {1904),  Xo».  10,  pp.  765- 
787;  11^  pp.  875-9S.S,  fig*.  8). — The  literature  of  this  disease  is  critically  discusse<l  in 
ninnection  with  bibliographical  references. 

The  author  carried  out  numerous  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  determination  of  its  etiology.  As  a  result  of  these  experi- 
ments it  is  concluded  that  contagious  jjleuro-pneumonia  of  horses  is  a  sfjccific  disease 
Wlonging  to  the  group  of  hemorrhagic  septiwmia.  It  closely  resembles,  in  many 
respect!*,  swine  plague  and  septicemia  of  rabbits.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  an 
epizootic  and  may  l)e  complicated  with  a  numl)er  of  other  diseases.  All  affe<-ted 
animals  should  be  closely  quarantined,  and  exj)ose<l  animals  shf)ul(l  he  given  serum 
treatment. 

The  forms  of  pneumonia  in  the  horse,  V.  Drouin  (Rer.  (im.  Med.  IVV.,  .5  {lnOo ), 
So.  49,  pp.  1-16). — statistical  data  are  presented  sliowing  the  number  of  deaths  in 
horses  from  pneumonia  from  1897  to  1903,  as  well  as  tlie  jH-rcentage  of  pneumonia 
among  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  horses  during  the  same  {)erio<l.  The  various 
forms  of  traumatic  and  infectious  pneumonia  are  described  in  conEi(leral>le  detail 
with  notes  on  the  usual  methods  of  treatment 

The  trypanosoma  of  dourine  and  its  life  history,  A.  Linoabd  {Centhl.  Bukt. 
[W/-.],  1.  AU.,  Orig.,  S7  (1904),  So.  4,  pp.  6S7-647).—Thia  organism  varies  in  size 
ai-cording  to  the  age  of  the  parasite.    The  disease  in  transmitted  chiefly  during 
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coitus.  The  cutaneous  plaquea  or  nettle-rash  eruptions  which  appear  during  the 
course  of  this  disease  are  described  in  detail.  The  trypanosomes  are  always  found 
in  connection  with  the  plaques. 

The  biology  of  trypanosmnea  of  nag'ana  and  mal  de  caderaa,  W.  L.  Jaeisi- 
OFF  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [rtc],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  S7  {1904),  -Vo.  J,  pp.  66S-678).— The  author. 
discusses  in  a  detailed  manner  the  morphology  and  biology  of  Trypanosoma  brucfi 
and  T.  elmaseiani. 

It  was  found  in  inoculation  experiments  that  the  trypanoeomes  of  nagana  and 
inal  de  caderaa  cause  an  acute  infection  in  mice  and  rats  which  lasts  not  longer  than 
1  week.  In  dogs,  foxes,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  cats  the  disease  shows  a  slower 
course,  while  in  goats  it  assumes  a  chronic  form.  Outside  of  living  animals  trypano- 
somes  remain  alive  and  maintain  their  virulence  longest  in  defibrinated  blood  at  a 
living  temperature.  Trypanosomes  were  found  to  be  exceedingly  susceptible  to  heat 
and  disinfection. 

Nagraaa  infection  in  guinea  pigs,  M.\rkl  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Orig., 
37  {1904),  ^o.  4,  PP-  5S0-5S7). — Trypanosoma  brucei  was  used  in  these  experiments 
and  was  found  to  produce  death  after  the  inoculation  of  guinea  pigs  within  from  11 
to  80  days.  Detailed  notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  cases.  The  incubation  pericMl 
varied  from  3  to  8  days.  In  almost  all  cases  the  progress  of  the  disease  appeared  to 
lie  without  striking  symptoms,  but  ultimately  death  occurred  very  suddenly. 

Trypanoaomiasis  and  tsetse-fly  disease  in  French  Guiana,  A.  Laveran 
{Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sd.  [Paris],  140  {1905),  No.  S,  pp.  75-7*).— Brief  notes  are  given 
on  the  distribution  of  tsetse  flies  and  other  biting  insects  in  French  Guiana  and  on 
the  relation  between  these  insects  and  trypanosomiases. 

Equine  piroplasmosis  or  "biliary  fever,"  T.  Bowhill  (Jour.  Hyg.  [Cam- 
bridge], 5  { 1905),  No.  1,  pp.  7-17,  pit.  5).— This  disease  is  of  great  importance  in  certain 
parts  of  Cape  Colony  for  the  reason  that  recently  importetl  horses  may  develop  an 
acute  and  fatal  form  of  the  disease.  The  distribution  of  the  disease  is  briefly  dis- 
cussed and  notes  are  given  on  the  pathogenic  blootl  parasite  which  ow'urs  in  various 
forms.  Apparently,  the  range  horses  of  South  Africa  are  somewhat  immune  to  the 
disea.<«,  and  the  author  believes  that  animals  which  have  recovered  from  one  attack 
are  imnmnc.  A  number  of  secondary  affections  may  follow  upon  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease. 

The  diagnosis  of  rabies,  L.  LuzzANr  {Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Jnfectionskrank.,  49  (1905), 
No.  S,  pp.  305-3^4). — During  the  author's  observations  and  experiments  with  this 
disease  results  were  obtained  which  indicate  that  Negri's  corpuscles  may  be  connected 
with  the  etiology  of  the  disease. 

The  author's  observations  were  made  on  179  cases,  of  which  165  were  in  dogs,  12 
in  cats,  1  in  a  beef  animal,  and  1  in  a  horse.  Among  this  number  107  were  exam- 
ined for  the  presence  of  the  parasite  and  it  was  found  in  102  cases.  The  author 
believe?,  therefore,  that  in  su-opicious  ca.ses  a  positive  diagnosis  may  be  reached  if  the 
endo<-ellular  form  of  the  protozoan  is  found  in  the  nervous  system. 

The  action  of  centrifugation  of  rabies  virus,  P.  Kgmlingbr  {Compt.  Bend. 
Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  58  {1905) ,  No.  1,  pp.  S7,  28).~In  experiments  carried  out  by  the 
author  it  was  found  that  emulsions  of  rabies  virus,  diluted  at  the  rate  of  from  1  to 
no  and  1  to  100  and  maintained  in  the  centrifuge  revolving  at  the  rate  of  100  times 
per  minute,,  showe<l  a  lo.«f  of  virulence  in  the  su|)ernatant  jwrtion  after  a  period  of  1 
hour.  The  virulence  in  this  portion  of  the  material  was  diminished  gradually.  The 
author  believes  that  these  experiments  show  that  rabies  is  due  to  a  micro-organism, 
but  that  this  organism  is  probably  ultra-microscopic  in  size. 

Fowl  plague,  E.  Leci.ai.V(  he  {Ber.  (Ihu  Mid.  Vet.,  S  {H104),  No.  26,  pp.49-54)  — 
This  disease,  which  is  also  called  binl  ]H.>?t,  l)elongs  with  the  group  of  hemorrhagic 
septicemia.    Notes  are  given  on  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  pathological  lesions,  and 
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prophylaxia  of  the  disease.  In  controlling  fowl  plague,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Ebipment  of  living  or  dead  birds  from  infected  localities  be  absolutely  prohibited  and 
thatthoroi^h  disinfectant  measures  be  put  in  operation.   . 

BUEAL  EHGIHEEBIHG. 

Irrigation  work  in  cooperation  'with  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 

I     United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1903  and  1904,  J.  G.  Henry  and 

I     0.  H.  Ellisg  {Kanm*  Sta.  Bui.  128,  pp.  279-g86,  307-315).— An  account  is  given  of 

/     prospecting  for  underground  water  at  the  Fort  Hays  Substation,  the  sinking  of  wells, 

the  installation  of  %  4-in.  vertical  centrifugal  pump,  and  the  utilization  of  the  water 

I      sopply  thus  secure^}  in  the  irrigation  of  a  variety  of  crops,  including  com,  Kafir  com, 

aoi]ghDni,  potatoes,  cabbage,  soy  beans,  cowpeas,  mangels,  and  sugar  beets,  with  obaer- 

I      vitioQs  on  the  cost  of  sinking  the  well  and  irrigating  by  this  means. 

!        The  experiments  in  1903  were  of  a  preliminary  character  and  were  rendered  incon- 

I      dorive  by  the  heavy  rains  during  the  growing  season.    In  1904  "the  irrigation  work 

I      vu  considerably  extended  and  good  results  were'  obtained.    However,  it  appears 

I      that  the  method  of  pumping  water  is  loo  expensive  to  warrant  irrigating  the  common 

oope.    Potatoesandotherv^etables,  and  perhaps  alfalfa,  will  give  profitable  returns 

■for  irrigation." 

j         Conference  on  water  conservation  and  irrigation  (Sydney:  Gov.  Printer,  1905, 

j       pp.  XXIX -\- 177 ,  map$  5).— This  is  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  a  conference  of 

I      delegates  from  different  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  called  by  the  prime  minister  of 

the  colony  to  consider  mainly  the  I^pl  rights  of  the  colony  in  the  water  of  the  Mur- 

lar  River  and  its  tributaries,  particularly  with  the  view  to  making  an  effective  agrt>e- 

meot  among  the  three  states  interested  regarding  the  utilization  of  these  waters  for 

purposes  of  water  conservation,  irrigation,  and  navigation.    The  draft  of  a  proposed 

law  covering  the  case  is  given. 

Water  conservation  and  the  equitable  distribution  of  water  for  irrigation 
and  other  purposes,  H.  G.  McKinney  (Jour,  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  Engin. 
S"i..  .i7  (ISOS),  pp.  V-XIV). — A  brief  preliminary  discussion  of  this  subject  as 
applied  to  New  South  Wales  conditions. 

Property  in  water,  G.  Chamibr  (Jour,  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  Engin. 
StH.,S7  (1903),  pp.  XIV-XXIII). — A  discussion  of  riparian  rights  as  affecting  use  of 
wter  in  irrigation  in  New  South  Wales. 

Irrigation  geologically  considered  -with  special  reference  to  the  artesian 
•raa  of  New  South  Wales,  E.  F.  Pitt.man  and  T.  W,  E.  David  [Jour,  and  Proc. 
*«;(.  Soc.  X.  &  Wales,  JSngin.  Sect.,  37  (1903),  pp.  CIII-CLIII,  ph.  ?).— The  present 
Mate  of  knowledge  is  explained  and  the  desirability  of  more  accurate  information 
>^  pointed  out  A  list  of  papers  bearing  on  the  subject,  compiled  by  W.  S.  Dun,  is 
givfn. 

Artesian  water  supply,  W.  G.  Cox  (Agr.  Gaz.  X.  S.  Wales,  16  (1905),  Xo.  3,  pp. 
i'>i-io7,fig.  1). — The  author  states  that  "the  mechanical  power  derivable  from  the 
Pi'esnire  given  in  the  outflow  from  artesian  wells,  although  it  varies  in  different 
^eg,  is  a  constant  mechanical  asset,  the  value  of  which  is  little  understood  in  Au.s- 
'mlia,  and  its  prospective  value,  when  the  bores  become  multiplied  over  the  face  of 
the  land,  can  scarcely  be  estimated  or  realized."  A  statement  is  given  of  the  pres- 
nie  and  resultant  horsepower  of  a  numljer  of  artesian  wells. in  New  South  Wales 
•B<1  Qneensland,  and  the  utilization  of  this  power  m  hydraulic  turbines  is  briefly 


A  review  of -water  conservation  in  New  South  Wales,  L.  A.  B.  Wade  (Jour. 
ondProc.  Roy.  Soc.  X.  S.  Wales,  Engin.  Seel.,  37  (1903),  pp.  LXVT-LXXXV.fig.  1). 

Beaervoir  outlets,  M.  Ringelmann  (Jour.  Agr.  I'roi.,  n.  ser.,  9  (1905),  Xo.  go, 
W>iSS-64^,figs.  8). 
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Belation  of  electricity  to  irrigation  works  and  land  development,  T.  Sookk 
{Jour,  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  .V.  S.  Walen,  Engin.  fkH.,  37  (1903),  pp.  XCII-CII).— 
The  possibilidea  of  the  application  of  electricity  in  irrigation  are  discossed,  examples 
of  successful  use  being  cited. 

Irrigation,  R.  Luna  (Heraldo  Agr.,  4  (1904),  No.  12,  pp.  10,  11;  5  (1905),  Xot.l, 
pp.  17,  Iff,  fig.  1;  S,pp.  9,  10,  figt.  S;  3,  p.  9,  fig.  1;  4,PP- 19,  50).— Notes  are  given 
on  irrigation  in  Mexico  and  other  countries. 

Filtration  of  public  water  supplies,  R.  W.  Pratt  (Ohio  Sanil.  Bui.,  10  (1905), 
No.  IS,  pp.  65-76). — Various  methods  which  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  are 
discussed. 

Sewage  disposal,  G.  A.  Johnson  (Ohio  Sanil.  Bui.,  10  (1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  iS- 
S8). — This  article  contains  statements  regarding  the  number  and  size  of  sewage 
purification  works  in  Ohio,  the  reasons  for  sewage  purification,  methods  of  sewage 
disposal,  including  dilution,  broad  irrigation  and  sewage  fanning,  intermittent  »ind 
filtration,  treatment  of  sewage  in  coarse-grain  l)ed.s,  and  notes  on  preparatory  treat- 
ment of  sewage  and  disposal  of  sludge.  The  Columbus  sewage  testing  station  and 
the  methods  use<l  there  are  described  in  some  detail. 

The  septic  tank  for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  F.  T.  Shutt  ( Canada  Expl.  Farmt 
RpU.  1904,  pp.  194-197,  fig.  1). — This  system  of  sewage  disposal  is  described  and  its 
installation  is  explained. 

Land  disposal  of  garbage;  An  opportunity  for  engineers  and  contractors 
(Engin.  Netcs,  53  (1905),  No.  14,  pp.  S67S69). — The  successful  experience  of  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  in  disposing  of  garbage  by  burial  on  agricultural  lands  is  described,  and 
the  system  is  commended  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  efficiency.  "From  the 
economic  point  of  view,  it  saves  from  destruction  all  the  fertilizing  elements  in  the 
garbage,  and  would  enable  barren  sandy  wastes  to  lie  converted  into  market  gardens." 

Eleventh  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  public  roads  for  the  year 
ending  October  31,  1904,  H.  I.  Bum)  (Palermn,  N.  J.:  Nnct  Printing  Co.,  1905, 
pp.  S20,  pit.  39). — This  report  includes  statements  regarding  costs  of  roads  constructed 
in  New  Jersey  during  the  year;  descriptions  of  the  improved  roads;  an  account  of 
the  New  Jersey.good  roads  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition;  articles  on  oiled 
roads,  road  maintenance,  permanence  of  roads,  meadow  roads,  bitulithic  pavement, 
and  facts  and  fallacies  of  road  construction  and  repair;  a  list  of  quarries  and  gravel 
pits  in  the  State;  and  appendixes  containing  foniis  of  specifications,  etc.,  and  the 
text  of  the  State  road  law  approved  April  1,  1903,  with  regulations  adopted  in 
accordance  with  this  law. 

The  campaign  for  good  roads  (  Wallacfi'  Farmer,  SO  (1905),  No.  15,  pp.  544,  ^^^y 
figs,  il).— This  is  in  large  part  a  description  of  King's  method  of  keeping  roads  in 
condition  by  dragging. 

Hoad  improvement  in  South  Carolina,  P.  T.  Brodie  ( Cleniton  Agr.  Col.  Eil- 
M'ork,  1  (1905) ,  No.  1,  pp.  18-43,  figt.  11).— A  general  discussion  of  this  subject  illns- 
.  trated  by  local  examples  of  road  const riictlon,  particularly  the  object  lesson  road 
constructed  at  Clemson  Agricultural  College. 

Practical  road  building  in  Madison  County,  Tennessee,  S.  C.  La.vcasvbr  ( ('■•^■ 
Dept.  Agr.  Yearl>ook  1004,  pp.  S:'S-340,  pit.  5,  figs.  .5).— "The  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  give  the  plain  facts  relating  to  the  construction,  cost,  and  maintenance  of  H'St* 
class  stone  roads  in  a  county  of  west  Tennessee,  where  it  was  necessary  to  transport 
all  material  by  rail;  and  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  comprehend  these 
facts  more  fully,  a  few  statistics  are  given  regarding  area,  population,  taxable  valnes, 
etc." 

Boad  building  in  the  far  North,  C.  W.  Purinctok  (Engin.  and  Min.  Jour.,  '^ 
(1904),  Nos.  SI,  pp.  828,  829,  figs.  4:  '22,  pp.  869-871,  figt.  .<).— Road  building  in 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Territory  of  Canada  is  discussed,  and  work  undertaken  is 
descrilied. 
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A  treatiBO  on  concrete,  plain  and  reinforced,  F.  W.  Taylor  and  S.  E.  Thomp- 
son {Sew  York:  John  WU^  &  Sont;  London:  Chapman  A  Hall,  Ltd.,  1905,  pp. 
XXXY~585,  figt.  176). 

Seisforced  concrete  {New  York:  JEngin.  News  Pub.  Co.,  1904,  pp.  X-\-4S4,  figt. 
i;/).— Part  1  of  thia  volume  deals  with  Methods  of  Calculation,  by  A.  \V.  Buel,  and 
parts  2  and  3  Representative  Structures,  and  Methods  of  Construction,  by  C.  S. 
Hill. 

The  modem  asphalt  pavement,  C.  Richardson  (New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons; 
London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  Lid.,  1905,  pp.  VII+580,figs.  SS). 

Lime,  cement,  and  gypsum:  Their  preparation  and  use  for  building,  tech- 
nical, and  agricultural  purposes,  R.  Torhik  (Kalk,  Zementund  Gips,  ihre  Bereitung 
unrf  Arurendung  zu  bauliche,  geiverbliche,  und  landwirtcha/Uicfie  Ztcecken.  Leiptic:  B.  F. 
Vuigi,  19a-,,  pp.  yni-rl88). 

Automobiles  and  agriculttire,  Fisk  (Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  S2  (1905),  No.  39, 
fp.iA4,^5o,figs.3). 

The  use  of  the  windmill  in  draining  soils,  J.  Farcy  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser., 
9(;Sft5),  No.  4,  lip.  117-122,  Jigs.  4). 

The  OrifBn  mill,  F.  Krull  (Ztschr.  Angew.  Cliem.,  18  (1905),  No.  4,  pp.  1S7-139, 
i^- 1 1.— The  construction  and  operation  of  this  mill  are  described.  The  essential 
feitnre  of  the  mill  is  a  rotating  pestle. 

Silo  construction,  G.  N.  Kuapp  (  Wisconsin  Sta.  But.  125,  pp.  9S,figs.  4^).— This 
bulletin  describes  in  detail,  with  namerous  illustrations,  the  construction  of  the  7 
distinct  types  of  silos  in  general  use  in  Wisconsin,  viz,  the  King,  Gurler,  stave, 
Minneapolis,  Christensen,  stone,  and  brick  silos.  The  bulletin  deals  chiefly  with 
problems  in  silo  construction,  but  considers  such  questions  as  how  to  fill  the  silo,  how 
to  take  silage  out,  how^  to  prevent  freezing,  what  crop  to  use  for  silage,  what 
machinery  to  use  to  fill  silo, etc.,  in  so  far  as  they  have  a  direct  bearing  on  these 
problems. 

Kodem  silage  methods,  T.  Cherry  (Jour.  Depl.  Agr.  Yicloria,  3  (1905),  No.  1, 
pp.  19-40,  j^.  3,  fig.  1). — This  is  an  illustrated  description  of  methods  of  building 
«ilo8,  particularly  the  overground  silo,  and  of  machinery  and  methods  used  in  filling 
the  A\o,  with  brief  notes  on  silage  crops  and  the  value  of  silage  as  a  feeding  stuff. 

The  construction  of  pigsties  (Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London"],  Leaflet  121,  pp.  .5). 

The  evolution  of  the  plow,  T.  H.  Foster  ( Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  3  (1905),  No.  10, 
jf.  iS2-236). — A  brief  history  of  the  development  of  the  plow. 

Orading  of  the  experimental  plats  at  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, C.  Porre  (Agr.  Gat.  N.  S.  Wales,  16  (1905),  No.  3,  pp.  278-285,  figs.  10).— The 
■netlioda  and  implements  used  in  this  work  are  fully  described. 

An  implement  for  the  simultaneous  plowing  under  of  manures  and  sub- 
wiling,  E.  BiPPART(iVu(.  Landw.  Presse,  32  (1905),  No.  26, pp.  231,232, fig.  1).— An 
implement  which  plows  under  manure  to  a  shallow  depth  and  at  the  same  time 
bleaks  up  the  subsoil  is  described. 

Idghtning  report,  J.  B.  Reynolds  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm, 
SO  (1904),  pp.  g.i-95). — A  record  is  given  of  damage  done  by  lightning  to  trees  of 
nmons  kinds,  animals,  and  farm  buildings  during  the 4  years  1901-1904.  An  analysis 
of  the  figures  shows  strong  presumptive  evidence  as  to  the  efficiency  of  planting  trees 
about  farm  buildings  as  a  means  of  protection  from  lightning.  "The  planting  of 
trees,  such  as  spruce,  elm,  or  maple,  near  enough  to  buildings  to  protect  them,  but  not 
*>  near  as  to  endanger  them,  is  strongly  recommended.  The  trees  should  be  planted 
Uaoch  distance  that  when  full  grown  their  branches  will  not  touch  the  buildings." 
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AOBICTTLTXTBAL  EDUCATIOH. 

Industrial  education  in  schools  for  rural  communitiea,  L.  D.  Harvey  n  au 
( IVinona,  Mitm.:  Nal.  Ed.  Asfoc..  1905,  pp.  9^). — This  is  a  report  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Asbury  Park,  July  3,  1905,  by  a 
committee  appointed  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  association  in  1903,  to  investigate 
and  report  to  the  ass>ociation  conclusions  as  to  what  should  be  undertaken  in  the  field 
of  industrial  education  in  schools  for  rural  communities.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  has  been  continued,  are  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman;  L.  H. 
Bailey,  of  Cornell  University;  Alfred  Bayliss,  of  Illinois;  W.  T.  Carrington,  of  Mis- 
souri; and  W.  M.  Hays,  of  this  Department. 

The  report  includes  a  summary  of  concfusions  regarding  industrial  education  (agri- 
culture, domestic  science,  and  manual  training)  in  rural  schools;  an  argument  for 
such  education ;  adiscuasion  of  what  in  the  field  of  industrial  education  should  be  unde^ 
taken  in  rural  schools  of  different  grades,  namely,  one-room  rural  schools,  consoli- 
dated schools,  rural  high  schools,  and  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
economy,  with  suggestive  outlines  for  courses  in  nature  study  and  agriculture  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  suggestions  for  eliminating  part  of  the  unnecessary 
work  now  undertaken  in  rural  schools  to  make  room  for  industrial  subjecta  and  for 
the  training  of  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  these  subjects,  aud  an  account  of  boys' 
experinient  clubs  and  other  agencies  available  for  cooperation  in  the  development  of 
industrial  education. 

Information  regarding  the  organization  and  courses  of  study  of  the  existing  and 
proposed  schools  discussed  by  the  committee  is  given  in  four  appendixes.  Appendix 
A,  treating  of  the  Dunn  County  (Wisconsin)  School  of  Agriculture  an<i  Domestic 
Economy;  B,  of  the  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture;  C,  of  "articulated  courses  in 
industrial  subjects  in  the  consolidated  rural  school,  the  agricultural  high  school,  and 
the  agricultural  college,  as  prepare<l  by  W.  M.  Hays,  at  the  request  of  the  committee;" 
and  D,  the  syllabus  of  an  elementary  course  in  agriculture,  quoted  from  Circular  60 
of  this  Office. 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  committee  are  (1)  that  in  existing  one-room  district 
schools  a  limited  amount  of  nature  study,  elementary  agriculture,  and  hand  work  for 
both  boys  and  girls  may  be  undertaken,  but  that  in  these  schools  little  can  be 
expected  from  this  work  except  where  enthusiastic  and  well  qualified  teachers  are 
in  charge;  (2)  "that  in  the  consolidated  school  having  at  least  four  teachers,  one  of 
whom  is  prepared  to  teach  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  manual  training,  and 
another  domestic  science,  very  much  more  in  the  field  of  industrial  education  may 
be  attempted  than  in  the  one-room  school, and  with  far  better  results;"  (3)  "that in 
the  township  or  other  distinctively  rural  high  school,  and  m  the  village  high  school 
attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  from  the  country"  elementary  agricul- 
ture, domestic  science,  and  other  lines  of  industrial  education  should  be  taught  by 
teachers  specially  prepare<l  for  the  work;  (4)  that  in  view  of  the  success  of  agricul- 
tural or  industrial  high  schools  in  this  country  and  abroad,  such  schools  should  be 
organized  in  large  numt)ers  in  agricultural  communities;  (5)  "that  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  have  already  done  much  in  the  formulation  of  a 
body  of  knowledge  essential  in  the  field  ot  mdustrial  education,  but  that  more  yet 
remains  to  be  done  in  putting  this  t)ody  of  knowledge  into  available  form  for  use  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  that  effort  in  this  direction  should  Iw  made 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country;"  (6) 
"that  the  mastery  of  such  parts  of  this  rapidly  developing  body  of  knowledge  as  is 
within  the  capabilities  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  pupils  furnishes  a  mental 
training  un8urpasse<l  in  extent  and  quality  by  the  mastery  of  any  other  body  of 
knowleflge  now  regarde<i  as  essential  in  our  common  school  coursee  and  requiring 
an  equal  amount  of  time,  and  that  for  utility  value  it  is  not  equaled  by  any  other 
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body  of  knowledge  at  present  acquired  through  the  expenditure  of  the  same  amount 
of  time  and  effort;"  (7)  that  much  needs  to  be  done  to  educate  the  people  in  rural 
mmmnnities  to  see  and  appreciate  the  value 'of  industrial  education;  (8)  "that  the 
connes  of  study  in  rural  schools  should  be  framed  with  reference  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  children  in  those  commonities,  and  not  with  reference  to  preparing  a 
anall  percentage  of  these  children  to  enter  higher  schools  whose  courses  of  study 
are  formulated,  not  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  attend 
them,  but  to  prepare  the  remaining  small  minority  to  enter  some  still  higher  school;" 
(9)  that  it  is  poesible  and  desirable,  without  detriment  to  the  present  school  system, 
to  organize  for  rural  people  an  articulated  series  of  schools  from  the  elementary 
»^hool  to,  and  including,  the  agricultural  college;  (10)  thitt  special  opportunities  and 
indncements  must  be  offered  to  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  forgiving  instruction 
in  indostrial  subjects;  (11)  that  the  oiganization  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  reading 
courses,  granges,  and  farmers'  institutes  should  be  promoted;  and  (12)  that  under 
existing  conditions  as  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  this  work  "  any  law  making 
mandatory  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  or  domestic 
trience  in  the  entire  body  of  rural  schools  within  a  State  is  unwise,  in  that  the  lack 
of  correct  information  and  consequent  faulty  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass 
of  country  school-teachers  will  tend  to  bring  the  whole  subject  into  disrepute  and 
ansea  reaction  which  will  postpone  the  proper  development  of  industrial  education." 

Lady  Warwick's  {Bxrning  college  for  girls,  H.  Spbndsr  (CerU.  Mag.,  70  (1905), 
So.  4,  pp.  54S-SSS,  figs.  4). — This  is  a  popular  account  of  Lady  Warwick's  efforts  to 
provide  such  training  for  middle  class  girls  in  England  as  will  enable  them  to  earn  a 
living  from  the  land. 

The  school  she  opened  in  Reading  in  1895  is  described  as  preparing  the  way  for 
her  more  commodious  farm  school  at  Studley  Castle,  or  Warwick  Castle,  as  it  is 
tometimes  called.  The  latter  school  was  opened  in  1901  and  has  an  attendance  of 
about  40  students,  who  are  given  both  theoretical  instruction  and  practical  work  in 
'horticulture,  dairying,  beekeeping,  canning,  pickling,  and  other  related  subjects. 
The  author  states  that  Lady  Warwick  announces  that  she  will  gladly  welcome  Ameri- 
can girls  to  her  school. 

Agricultural  education  in  Porto  Kico,  F.  M.  Pennock  (South.  Workman,  34 
.  (190i),  Xo.  8,  pp.  4SS-498,  fig».  6). — The  writer,  who  is  director  of  agriculture  in  the 
I'niversity  of  Porto  Rico,  gives  an  account  of  the  development  t>f  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  Porto  Rico  since  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  first  step  in  this  development  was  the  organization  of  19  agricultural  schools, 
10  of  which,  owing  to  failures  due  largely  to  lack  of  trained  teachers,  have  since 
been  discontinued.  The  remaining  9  schools  are  now  said  to  be  doing  successful 
work.  The  next  step  was  the  organization  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  the 
charter  of  which  provides  that  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  department  shall 
be  orjianized  and  that  this  institution  shall  be  the  recipient  of  any  funds  which  the 
I'nited  States  Government  may  appropriate  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  educa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act,  in  case  its  benefits  are  extendetl  to  Porto 
Rico.      , 

■K  bam  of  100  acres  has  been  purchased  at  Rio  Piedras  for  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment, and  here  an  agricultural  school  of  secondary  grade  was  started  in  February, 
1905,  in  connection  with  the  normal  school  of  the  university.  The  students  devote 
the  morning  hoars  to  practical  work  in  the  fields  and  the  afternoon  hours  to  cla,«s 
work  at  the  normal  school  and  the  agricultural  college. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Boston  school-garden  committee,  1906  (Boxlon, 
190.%  pp.  7,  pis.  3,  fig.  1). — This  is  a  report  of  progress  by  the  committee  which  has 
h»<l  charge  of  school-garden  work  in  Boston  for  4  years.  Children's  gardens  have 
hetn  maintained  during  the  past  year  in  connection  with  9  s<-hool8,  and  in  numerous 
places  throughout  the  city  not  connected  with  schools. 
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Outlines  of  nature  studies,  W.  Lochhead  {Out.  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  Bttl. 
14:i,  pp.  48). — This  bulletin  is  published  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  includes  tsogge%- 
live  outlines  for  nature-study  work  on  a  large  number  of  common  subjects  in  plant 
and  animal  life,  weather,  water,  and  soils.  A  classified  list  of  helpful  books  in  nature 
study  is  appended. 

Boys'  agrricultural  clubs,  D.  J.  Crosby  (  V.  S.  Depl.  Agr.  Yearbook  1904,  pp.  4S9- 
496,  'pis.  5).— The  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  boys' 
agricultural  clubs  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Texas,  and  comments  on  the  influence 
of  this  work  upon  the  boys  and  the  other  members  of  the  communities  in  which  such 
clubs  have  been  organized. 

Hints  for  the  giiidancQ  of  exhibitors  at  school  shows  {Bol.  Dept.  [THnidaif], 
Bui.  Misc.  Inform.,  1904,  A'o.  44,  jrp.  138-lSl). — Directions  are  given  for  preparing, 
exhibiting,  and  judging  over  30  different  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits  (or  school 
shows. 

MISCELLAlTEOXrS. 

Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1004  (  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbfjok 
1904,  pp.  77f;,  pig.  76, figs.  64). — The  Yearbook  for  1904  has  been  prepared  on  the  same 
general  plan  followed  in  previous  years.  It  contains  a  report  of  the  Secretary  on  the 
work  of  the  Department  during  the  year,  31  miscellaneous  articles  noted  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  and  an  appendix  consisting  of  a  summary  of  information  on  various 
subjects  of  agricultural  interest. 

Report  of  Connecticut  State  Station,  1904  (CunneclinU  :^ale  Sla.  Upt.  1904, 
pt.  5,  pp.  XV). — These  pages  ajtpended  to  part  h  of  the  annual  report  contain  the 
organization  list,  an  announcement  concerning  the  work  of  the  station,  a  report  of 
the  board  of  control,  a  financial  statement  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1904, 
and  a  table  of  contents  to  the  different  jMirts  of  the  report,  which  have  been  noted 
elsewhere. 

ilzperiments  at  Fort  Hays  Branch  Station,  1902-1904,  J.  G.  Hanbv  and 
O.  H.  Ei-Lixo  {Knram  Sta.  Bvl.  138,  pp.  x^5/-,?^.9,  pl».  7/).— This  includes  a  history 
of  the  branch  station  and  reports  and  summaries  of  experiments  along  several  linef 
which  have  tieen  conducted  during  2  years.  The  experimental  work  is  noted  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  Tennessee  Station,  1904  ( TenncMee  Sta.  Rpt. 
1904,  pp.  93-107).— This  contains  the  organization  list;  brief  reports  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university  and  the  Ijotani.-t,  chemist,  dairyman,  horticulturist,  and  libra- 
rian of  the  station;  a  list  of  the  bulletins  issue<l  by  the  station;  and  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  XXIX  (I'.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bid.  se.5,  jtp.  Si, 
Jigs.  6) . — This  number  includes  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Injury  by  smoke 
and  gases,  fertilizer  mixtures.  Hint  varieties  of  corn,  buying  and  judging  seed  com, 
tobacco  seed,  cowpea  .«eed,  treatmg  .«eed  oats  for  smut,  potato  culture,  tomato  gron- 
ing,  influence  of  feed  on  milk,  protecting  cows  Irom  flies,  experiments  with  turkeys, 
mineral  matter  for  chickens,  brooder  hou.se,  American  Camembert  cheese,  and 
swelling  in  canned  peas. 

Proceedings  of  the  second  annual  reunion  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture;  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University;  the  farmers' 
institute  lectures  of  Ohio;  and  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(Ohio  Sid.  Bui.  lit,  pp.  147-19'/)  —This  contains  the  addresses  and  discussions  on 
the  various  subjects  considered  at  the  meeting,  which  was  held  at  the  experiment 
station  in  June,  1904. 

Consumers'  fancies,  (5.  K.  Holmes  ( f '.  .S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearlnjok  1904,  pp.  417-4S4).-- 
The  author  mentions  various  whims  or  fancies  ot  con.«umers  in  the  purchase  nf 
butter,  cheese,  fruits,  meats,  and  other  products.    As  an  illustration,  it  is  mentioned 
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^^c-oit  [or  city  trade  the  appearance  of  an  apple  ia  of  muck  more  importance  than 
■^nality.    It  is  believed  that  farmers  should  lean)  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the 
markets  and  endeavor  to  meet  thoee  fancies. 

An  agricultural  tour  in  British  Columbia,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Erpl.  Farmn 
-Rplt.  1904,  pp.  197-gOS). — Notes  are  given  on  the  more  im})ortant  agricultural  dis- 
tricts visited  by  the  author  in  May  and  June,  1904. 

Agricultural  development  in  Argentina,  F.  \V.  Bickkell  ( U.  S.  Depl.  Agr. 
Ytarbook  1904,  pp-  i71-88S,  ph.  4) . — This  is  a  description  of  the  progress  being  made 
along  agricultural  lines. in  Argentina. 

Agricultural  conditions  in  Argentina,  C  D.  Girola  (An.  Min.  Agr.  Argentina, 
•Sp«>.  Agr.  (Agron.),  1  (1904),  Ao.  1,  pp.  407,  pis.  6,  map  1). — Results  of  studies  with 
reference  to  the  different  crops  produced  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  the  country, 
together  with  the  various  agricultural  industries,  transportation,  ports,  markets,  col- 
onization, immigration,  capital,  and  credit  are  presented.  The  publication  discusses 
in  [lartienlar  the  cereals,  fruits,  forage  plants,  species  of  forest  trees,  oil-producing 
pbuit!>,  textile  crops,  dye  plants,  and  plant  diseases. 

A^cultural  conditiona  in  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios,  Argentina,  E.  S. 
KASAf.-ln.  Mm.  Agr.  Argentina,  Secc.  Agr.  (Agron.),  1  (1904),  I^'o.  4,pp.  3^6,  figs.  59, 
I  «o/wr).— -Agricultural  conditions  in  general,  and  the  culture  of  wheat,  fla.v,  corn, 

foraft  plants,  peanuts,  and  miscellaneous  crops  are  descrihe<l.    Statistics  with  refer- 
ence to  agricultural  production  in  the  province,  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  pro- ' 
dacing  different  crops  are  given. 

State  publications  on  agriculture,  C.  H.  Greathouse  (  f".  S.  Depl.  Agr.  Yearbook 
JS04,  pp.  oil-526). — This  deals  with  State  publications  other  than  those  of  the  experi- 
ment stations.    Some  of  the  more  important  series  of  publications  are  enumerated 
and  notes  are  given  on    the   nature  of  the  reports  and   the  distribution   of  the 
publications. 

Accessions  to  the  Depairtment  Library,  January-March,  1906  ( U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  UbrarifBul.  o4,  pp.  S9). 
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Arisona  Station. — A.  £.  Vinson  has  been  appointed  associate  chemist  to  succeed 
H.  B.  Blade,  who  died  in  the  spring. 

Colorado  College  and  Station. — J.  A.  McLean,  a  recent  jtraduate  of  Iowa  State  College, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  animal  husbandry,  vice  C.  J.  Griffith,  resigned. 

ConnecticQt  State  Station. — B.  F.  Walden  has  entered  the  service  of  the  station  as 
assistant  to  the  entomologist,  and  J.  L.  Kreider  and  Edward  J.  Shanley,  assistants 
in  chemistry. 

.  Conneoticnt  Storrt  Station. — Arthur  W.  Dox  has  been  appointed  chemist  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cheese  investigations  which  are  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  Dairy  Division  of  this  Department.  A  flock  of  65  Maltese  milch  goats,  imported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  have  been  received  at  the  station,  where  they  will 
be  used  in  experimenta  in  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  care  of  milch  goats,  in  cooper- 
ation between  the  station  and  the  Bureau. 

Florida  Station. — F.  M.  Rolfs,  botanist  and  horticulturist,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  at  the  Missouri  Fruit  Station.  H.  S.  Fawcett  succeeds  F.  C.  Reimer, 
resigned,  as  assistant  botanist  and  horticulturist,  and  Leonard  Haseman  has  become 
assistant  in  zoology  and  entomology. 

Hawaiian  Sngar  Planten'  Station. — This  station  has  recently  organized  a  division  of 
pathology  and  physiology  under  the  directorship  of  N.  A.  Cobb,,  late  pathologist  for 
the  department  of  agriculture  of  New  South  Wales.  L.  Lewton-Brain,  late  mycolo- 
gist and  agricultural  lecturer  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
West  Indies,  is  assistant  director  of  the  new  division,  and  E.  M.  Gros&e  assistant 
W.  E.  Chambers,  late  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  Smith  Wale$,  has  been 
appointed  general  illustrator  for  experiment  station  publications. 

Idaho  Station. — The  department  of  entomology  has  been  discontinued,  and  the 
work  in  that  line  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  plant  pathologist,  L.  F.  Henderson. 
J.  S.  Burd,  station  chemist,  has  resigned  to  pursue  postgraduate  work  at  Yale 
University. 

Indiana  Station. — G.  I.  Christie,  recently  of  the  Iowa  Station,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  agricultural  department,  to  take  part  in  the  extension  work  in  agron- 
omy under  the  recent  State  appropriation;  and  W.  A.  Cochel,  of  the  Missouri  Agri- 
cultural College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  animal  husbandry,  also  in  the  State 
Tvork.  R.  A.  Craig  has  been  appointed  veterinarian,  vice  A.  W.  Bitting,  resigned. 
H.  E.  Van  Norman  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 
_  Iowa  Station. — E.  B.  Watson  has  succeeded  G.  I.  Christie  as  assistant  in  soils. 

Kontncky  College  and  Station. — The  trustees  of  the  college  have  recently  created 
the  position  of  assistant  professor  of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry,  and  have 
elected  J.  J.  Hooper  to  the  position.  Mr.  Hooper  is  a  graduate  of  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural College  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  taking  postgraduate  work  at 
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the  Iowa  State  College.  G.  N.  Keller,  assistant  entomologist  and  botanist,  has 
reaif^ed  bis  position  and  is  now  connected  with  the  department  of  agriculture  of 
Ireland,  assisting  in  housing  and  curing  tobacco. 

loniiiaiu  Vnivenity. — E.  L.  Jordon,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  has  been  elected  assist- 
ant professor  of  agriculture,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year. 

HaiyUnd  College  and  Station. — B.  £.  Porter,  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  State  College, 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  animal  husbandry.  S.  B.  Shaw,  assistant  horti- 
rahufiat  in  the  station,  baa  nsigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Bulroad. 

MuMehautti  Station. — Albert  Parsons,  assistant  chemist,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
.  position  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Hood  Farm,  at  Lowell,  Mass.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  F.  G.  Helyar,  of  the  University  of  Vermont.  Joseph  G.  Cook,  assistant 
in  feeds  and  feeding*  has  resigned  to  become  superintendent  of  a  large  dairy  and 
vegetable  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  is  succeeded  by  R.  F.  Gaskill,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  college  dairy  course.  E.  S.  Fulton,  assistant  chemist,  has  accepted 
an  appointment  in  connection  with  the  nutrition  investigations  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  and  is  succeeded  by  A.  C.  Whittier,  of  the  University  of  Maine. 

■iehigaa  College  and  Station. — Horace  W.  Norton,  assistant  in  animal  husbandry, 
has  resigned  to  engage  in  dairy  farming  at  Howell,  Michigan. 

Miimeiota  Vniyeraity. — William  Robertson,  instructor  in  agricultural  physics  in  the 
school  of  agriculture,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  substation  at  Crook- 
rton.  He  will  also  have  charge  of  organizing  the  new  agricultural  school  to  be  built 
at  that  place,  provision  for  which  was  made  by  the  last  legislature. 

Minouri  VniTeTsity  and  Station. — Dean  and  Director  H.  J.  Waters,  J.  W.  Connaway, 
and  C.  H.  Eckles,  who  spent  last  year  in  Europe  on  leave  of  absence,  have  returned 
and  resumed  their  respective  duties.  President  R.  H.  Jesse,  B.  M.  Duggar,  and 
W.  L  Howard  have  been  granted  leave  of  absence  and  will  spend  the  year  in  study 
in  Europe. 

Montana  College  and  Station. — E.  P.  Tannatt  has  been  appointed  professor  of  civil 
engineering  in  the  college  and  irrigation  engineer  in  the  station. 

Xebraika  Station. — George  R.  Chatbum  has  been  added  to  the  station  staff  as  high- 
way engineer. 

lertda  Vnivenity  and  Station. — President  J.  E.  Stubbs  will  be  absent  on  leave  for 
rix  months,  beginning  November  1.  Dean  N.  E.  Wilson  will  act  as  president  and 
director  during  his  absence. 

lortb  Carolina  Station. — Franklin  Sherman,  jr.,  has  resigned  his  position  as  State 
eotoinologist  to  accept  the  chair  of  entomology  and  zoology  in  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College.  R.  8.  Woglum,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed 
Msstant  State  entomologist.  G.  M.  MacNiderand  W.  G.  Haywood  have  been  added 
to  the  station  stalf  as  assistant  chemists.  The  State  department  of  agriculture  has 
located  a  branch  station  for  the  fruit  and  trucking  interests  at  Willard,  in  Pender 
County. 

Ohio  Station. — O.  E.  Bradfute,  president  of  the  board  of  control,  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  Governor  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and 
John  Courtwright,  of  Ashville,  appointed  in  his  place,  D.  L.  Sampson  being  elected 
president  of  the  board.  B.  E.  Garmichael,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
has  been  appointed  chief  in  animal  husbandry.  The  station's  exhibits  at  the  Ohio 
State  Fair  are  attracting  more  and  more  attention  each  year.  This  year  the  fair 
management  assigned  to  the  station  2,000  nq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  which  was  all  occu- 
pied, and  was  constantly  crowded  with  visitors.  The  station  has  also  made  exhibits 
»t  several  county  fairs. 

Peansylfania  Station. — Percy  W.  Flint,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  chemist,  vice  Arthur  W.  Clark,  resigned. 
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Rhode  Iiland  Station. — M.  A.  Blake,  assistant  horticulturist,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  similar  position  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  vice  George  O.  Greene, 
resigned. 

Tenneuee  Station. — The  station  forces  have  just  finished,  in  cooperation  with  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State,  a  campaign  of  fanners'  institute  work  in 
western  Tennessee.  In  the  general  educational  campaign  now  being  conducted  in 
east  Tennessee,  the  director  has  been  making  addresses  upon  agricultural  education. 
A  new  silo  and  a  modern  manure  shed  with  cement  floors  have  been  constructed  for 
experimental  work.  The  botanical  department  has  undertaken  an  investigation  of 
so-called  clover-sickness  in  the  State.  A  number  of  fungus  diseases  have  been  found, 
and  what  appears  to  \ye  the  chief  cause  of  the  trouble  is  assigned  to  a  new  anthrac- 
nose,  caused  by  an  apparently  undescribed  species  of  CoUetotrichum. 

Texas  College. — H.  H.  Harrington,  for  many  years  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
college  and  chemist  to  the  station,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  D.  H.  Houston  as  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  Dr.  Hou^iton  has;  as  previously  noted,  gone  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity as  president  of  that  institution.  ' 

Vtah  College  and  Station. — The  shops  of  the  mechanic  arts  department  of  the  col- 
lege were  almost  totally  consumed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  Septemlier  11.  The  fire 
was  apparently  of  incendiary  origin.  The  bench  rooms,  planer  and  lathe  room, 
forge  room,  foundry  and  carriage  rooms,  with  all  their  contents,  were  almost  com- 
plete losses.  Some  valuable  testing  machines  in  the  mechanical  engineering  labora- 
tory were  saved.  The  total  loss  is  estimated  at  $40,000,  with  an  insurance  amounting 
to  $7,100.  It  is  expected  that  the  shops  will  lie  speedily  rebuilt  and  reequipped. 
J.  Willard  Bolte,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  has  been  appointed  jwultry- 
man  in  the  station. 

The  Agricnltnral  Colleges. — The  following  is  taken  from  The  Breeder's  Gcuette: 
"Practically  without  exception  American  agricultural  colleges  recently  opened  their 
fall  terms  with  increased  attendance.  In  some  instances  the  enrollment  has  been 
almost  doubled.  Altogether  the  increase  has  lieen  marked,  indicating  wonderful 
growth  and  distribution  of  interest  in  agricultural  education.  It  is  a  good  token. 
Nothing  is  more  significant  as  showing  the  trend  of  the  times.  It  re<iuires  bat  ordi- 
nary mental  penetration  to  see  the  day  when  the  largest  success  in  agriculture  as  a 
business  will  dei)end  upon  technical  training  and  commercial  sagacity.  The  collies 
ought  to  be  overflowing,  every  one  of  them.  Their  mission  is  to  shape  the  destiny  of 
agriculture,  and  hence  of  the  nation,  through  their  students.  Their  responsibility 
is  tremendous,  but  they  are  e<]ual  to  it.  What  they  have  accomplished  within  a 
few  years,  in  the  face  of  a  disappearing  prejudice,  is  a  trustworthy  earnest  of  great 
service  in  future." 

Hanitoba  College  of  Agricaltare. — Buildings  are  being  erected  for  a  new^  college  of 
agriculture  for  Manitoba,  established  by  a  recent  session  of  the  provincial  legislature, 
which  appropriated  $200,000  for  the  purpose.  The  college  is  located  at  Winnipeg, 
and  its  princii>al  is  W.  J.  Black,  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  who 
will  have  charge  of  the  work  in  animal  husl)andry.  The  principal  buildings  consist 
of  a  main  building,  1.31  ft.  long  by  67  ft.  wi<le,  and  3  stories  in  height  above  a  high 
basement;  and  a  s<'ience  and  dairy  building,  64  by  66  ft.,  and  2  stories  in  height 
above  a  high  basement. 

The  main  building  is  of  stone  and  white  brick,  and  the  sci^ce  and  dairy  building 
of  brick  with  a  stone  foundation.  The  main  building,  in  addition  to  providing  labora- 
tories, class  rooms,  a  library,  and  an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  upward  of 
.500,  will  afford  temporary  aoconiinodations  for  alx>ut  60  students,  the  intention  being 
to  erect  a  dormitory  building  when  the  increase  in  attendance  warrants.  The  base- 
ment and  flrst  flm>r  of  the  science  and  dairy  building  will  be  used  for  butter  and 
cheese  making,  milk  testing,  home  dairying,  etc.,  and  the  upper  floor  for  laboratory 
and  class  room  purjwscs. 
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In  addition  to  these  two  buildings,  a  power  house,  principal's  residence,  live-stock 
auditorium,  and  horse  and  cattle  bams  are  being  provided.  The  horse  and  cattle 
bsrns  are  o(  modem  design,  and  the  live-stock  auditorium,  which  connects  them, 
^11  afiord  seating  capacity  for  about  300.  The  college  farm  consists  of  117  acres,  and 
is  immediately  outside  the  city  limits  of  Winnipeg,  on  the  Assiniboine  River.  The 
college  buildings  are  located  on  the  banks  of  this  stream,  about  4  miles  from  the 
center  ol  the  city.  A  part  of  the  farm  will  be  used  for  experimental  work  in  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  forestry. 

The  regular  college  course  will  extend  over  two  years,  and  will  open  immediately 
after  the  fall  work  on  Manitoba  farms  has  been  completed,  and  close  in  time  to 
allow  students  to  reach  home  before  the  spring  work  begins.  There  will  be  no 
rigid  entrance  examinations,  the  main  requirement  Ijeing  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  English  langtiage  to  benefit  by  the  lectures,  and  practical  experience  upon  a 
brm  covering  at  least  two  summers.  A  tuition  fee  of  $10  per  annum  will  be 
charged,  and  board  will  be  furnished  at  actual  cost.  There  will  be  special  dairy 
coorees  in  butter  and  cheese  making,  to  cover  from  10  to  14  weeks.  "The  college 
in  its  teaching  will  be  practical  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  It  will  train  practical 
itrmers,  not  educate  them  along  lines  calculated  to  lead  young  men  from  the  farm." 

It  was  expected  to  open  the  college  to  students  in  the  regular  course  in  January, 
hot  owing  to  the  delay  in  building,  this  has  been  abandoned.  It  is  planned,  how- 
ever, to  carry  on  the  dairy  school  and  to  offer  short  courses  in  animal  husbandry 
and  agronomy.     W.  J.  Carson  has  been  elected  professor  of  dairying. 

AgTievltaral  High  School  in  Kansas. — A  four-year  agricultural  course  is  offered  this 
fall  in  the  Norton  County  High  School,  at  Norton,  Kans.  The  course  of  study  will 
follow  closely  the  outline  suggested  by  the  committee  on  methods  of  teaching  agri- 
roltare  in  its  ninth  report  (Circ.  60  of  this  Office),  and  it  is  planned  to  lay  especial 
emphasis  upon  farm  crops,  animal  production,  and  farm  machinery,  all  of  which  are 
items  of  great  importance  in  farm  practice  in  Norton  County. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  three  implement  dealers  of  Norton  to 
iau<t  the  teacher  of  agriculture  in  giving  courses  in  farm  machinery,  by  taking  the 
(Kricultural  classes  into  their  warehouses  under  the  direction  of  an  expert,  who  will 
instmrt  them  in  the  structure,  manipulation,  and  care  of  the  different  machines.  It 
i?  planned  also  to  take  the  classes  on  numerous  tripe  to  leading  farms  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  school  to  study  farm  management,  domestic  animals,  and  types  of  farm  buildings. 

The  course  is  in  charge  of  A.  F.  Turner,  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College.  It  starts  out  with  an  enrollment  of  9  boys  out  of  a  total  of  70,  and  Mr.  Tur- 
ner writes  that  most  of  the  first-year  boys  will  take  up  agriculture  when  they  get  to 
it  in  the  course.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  grain-judging  contest  to  I)e  held 
in  January,  which  will  be  open  to  all  young  men  in  the  county.  The  implement 
dealers  of  Norton  have  oflered  prizes  of  farm  machinery  aggregating  in  value  over 
tlOO  for  this  contest. 

A  Cantralixed  Agriealtnial  Bohool. — Farragut  School,  locate<l  near  Concord,  Tenn., 
is  a  centralized  school  comprising  within  its  territory  most  of  the  area  of  three 
former  school  districts.  It  was  opened  in  September,  1904,  and  its  first  year  was  a 
"necessful  one.  The  school  is  supported  jointly  by  the  Southern  Education  BoanI, 
which  has  contributed  about  $:),500,  the  State  tax  levy  for  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
and  local  contributions.  The  funds  thus  raised,  exclusive  of  teachers'  wages,  amount 
to  $8,000,  of  which  (6,000  was  expended  for  a  school  building  and  equipment.  The 
building  is  54  by  80  ft.,  2  stories  high,  and  contains  6  well-lighted  schoolrc)ora.<i  and  a 
large  assembly  room.  One  of  the  abandoned  .«choolhoupe!<  has  lieen  moved  to  the 
*te  of  the  new  building  and  is  used  for  domestic  science  an<l  manual  training  class 
rooms. 
A  small  poultry  house  with  incubator  and  brooder,  a  two-frame  hotbed,  and  a 

*ned  for  horses  comprise  the  major  portion  of  the  farm  equipment.    The  school  has 
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12}  acres  of  land,  3  of  which  are  used  for  horticulture,  6  for  farm  crops,  and  the 
remaining  3}  acres  for  campus  and  farmyard.  It  ie  the  plan  to  make  tbie  a  model 
rural  school  in  which  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  manual  training  shall  l)e 
leading  features.  There  are  at  present  5  teachers,  including  the  superintendent  and 
the  teacher  of  agriculture,  the  latter  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
The  school  is  under  the  control  of  a  local  board  of  9  members. 

AgrienltaTe  in  Kev  Hiiiouri  Kormal  BoliooU. — Two  new  normal  schools  are  to  be 
established  in  Missouri  next  year,  each  to  have,  among  others,  an  industrial  depart- 
ment, in  which  instruction  will  be  given  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  domestic  art, 
domestic  science,  and  manual  training  and  drawing.  One-third  of  the  time  o{  each 
student  will  be  devoted  for  two  years  to  preparation  for  teaching  industrial  sabjects 
in  the  rural  and  village  schools. 

Agrienltnre  in  Wisooniin  Public  Sehoolt. — According  to  a  recent  note  in  the  Journal 
of  Education,  Wisconsin  now  requires  the  elements  of  i^riculture  to  be  taught  in 
every  rural  school  in  the  State,  and  no  diploma  (an  be  issued  to  any  pupil  graduatin); 
from  a  rural  school  unless  he  has  had  instruction  in  agriculture. 

Agrienltnre  at  the  College  of  Science,  Poonah,  India. — The  following  facts  regarding 
agricultural  instruction  in  this  institution  are  furnished  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Knight,  a 
graduate  of  the  Ma.seachusetts  Agricultural  College  and  at  present  professor  of  agri- 
culture in  the  college  at  Poonah.  It  appears  that  the  Coll^^e  of  Science  was  origi- 
nally a  college  of  engineering,  but  in  1879  provision  was  made  for  a  class  in 
agriculture  and  forestry  and  72  acres  of  land  for  a  college  fartn  were  bought.  In 
1884  an  herbarium  and  a  botanical  garden  were  added,  and  in  1885  a  chemical 
laboratory. 

Two  years  later  a  veterinary  hospital  and  operating  rooms  were  provided,  and  in 
1890  graduates  from  the  agricultural  class"  were  given  a  diploma  in  agriculture.  A 
lecturer  in  agricaltural  chemistrj'  was  appointed  in  1898,  apd  the  following  year  the 
standard  of  the  agricultural  work  was  raised  and  the  degree  changed  to  licentiate  of 
Agriculture.  The  course  given  at  present  covers  3  years  and  includes  theoretical 
instruction  in  agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  veterinary  sdenee,  etc 
There  are  at  present  77  students  taking  the  agricultural  work,  by  far  the  larger  pro- 
portion being  first-year  men. 

Agrienltnral  Initmction  in  the  Transvaal. — According  to  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  Transvaal  Department  of  Agriculture,  there-  is  no  agricultural  school  in  that 
country,  but  the  Transvaal  Technical  Institute  has  recently  been  established,  and  it 
is  expected  that  this  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  future  university,  which  will  include 
a  college  of  agriculture.  In  the  meantime  some  instruction  in  agriculture  is  provided 
by  making  arrangements  to  receive  students  or  apprentices  at  the  veterinary  experi- 
ment station  and  the  different  government  laboratories,  experiment  farms,  fruit  gai^ 
dens,  poultry  yards,  etc.  School  gardens  are  maintained  in  connection  with  most 
of  the  schools  in  the  Marico  and  North  Lichtenburg  districts. 

Agricultural  Schools  in  the  West  Indies. — The  agricultural  schools  conducted  under 
the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies,  which  are  now  in  oper- 
ation in  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Dominica,  were  established  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  affording  practical  training  in  agriculture  to  a  selected  number  of  boys  of 
about  15  years  of  age  who  have  passed  the  fourth  standard  in  the  public  schools. 
After  passing  a  probationary  i>eriod  of  3  months,  boys  are  formally  admitted  into  the 
schools  on  an  agreement  l)eing  signed  by  their  parents  or  guardians  to  allow  the 
Iwys  to  remain  undisturbed  at  the  school  for  a  period  of  3  or  4  years,  during  which 
time  they  not  only  receive  free  instruction  but  are  lodged,  boarded,  and  clothed  free 
of  expense  to  their  parents. 

Winter  Schools  in  the  Bhine  Provinee. — There  are  now  31  winter  schools  under  the 
control  of  the  Rhine  Province  Chainljer  of  Agriculture,  4  of  which  last  year  com- 
pleted their  twenty-fifth  year.    At  that  time  the  total  attendance  at  the  winter  schoote 
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had  been  11,467  pnpils,  3,993  of  whom  had  attended  2  winter  terms.  A  feature  of 
these  schools  is  the  variety  of  special  courses,  which  include  horticulture,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  fruit,  vine  culture,  bee  culture,  feeding,  fertilizers,  booklceeping,  and  domestic 
economy. 

Algarisn  Beliaol  of  Agriculture. — A  school  of  agriculture  with  a  farm  school  attached 
hag  been  organized  at  Maison-Carrte,  which  it  was  expected  to  open  to  students  on 
Ortober  9.  The  number  of  students  is  limited  to  25,  and  these  will  be  chosen  from 
candidates  17  years  old  or  older  who  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  mathematicti, 
chemistry,  and  natural  s^cience. 

As  Agricultural  Bcliool  in  Turkey. — The  Southern  IVorkman  records  the  organization 
of  the  Thesealonica  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute  at  Salonica,  Turkey,  under 
the  control  of  an  undenominational  board  of  12  directors,  incorporated  under  the 
lawe  o<  the  State  of  New  York.  The  school  is  on  a  52-acre  farm,  5  miles  from  Salo- 
nica, and  has  been  in  operation  about  a  year  and  a  half.  Its  work  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Hampton  and  Tusk^ee  institutes. 

Xzptriaent  Station  Apprentices  in  Ireland. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  has  recently  opened  three  experiment  stations 
located  respectively  at  Clonakilty,  County  Cork;  Bally haise.  County  Cavan,  and 
Athenry,  County  Galway.  In  addition  to  conducting  experiments  in  animal  hus- 
bandry, dairying,  and  other  branches  of  agriculture,  these  stations  will  admit  a  lim- 
ited number  of  young  men  as  apprentices.  These  apprentices  will  be  given  practical 
instruction  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  shop,  and  garden,  as  well  as  class-room  instruc- 
tion in  English,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and  technical  agriculture  in  the  evenings, 
and  at  other  times  when  outdoor  work  is  not  pressing.  There  is  a  sliding  scale  of 
fees  ranging  from  $15  to  $16  per  session,  based  on  the  aggregate  valuation  of  the  hold- 
ings of  the  parents  of  the  apprentices. 

law  Xxperiment  Btatiim  in  Sontk  Anitralia.— The  government  of  South  Australia 
has  set  apart  1,000  acres  of  the  Kybybolite  Estate,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
colony,  for  an  experiment  station  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  climate  at  this  place  is  much  more  humid  than  at  Roseworthy,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  crops  can  therefore  be  tested.  Provision  has  been  made  for  accept- 
ing bnn  pupils  at  Kybybolite,  who  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  lectures  under 
the  professor  of  agriculture  of  the  Roseworthy  Agricultural  College. 

lev  Board  of  Agricnlture  in  India. — The  Government  of  India  has  recently  con- 
stituted a  board  of  agriculture,  the  duties  of  which  are  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
tni»l  methods  by  the  introduction  of  better  quality  of  seed  grains  and  roots,  by  the 
adoption  of  up-to-date  machinery  and  implements,  by  experimenting  with  soils  and 
fertilizeis,  and  by  the  study  of  plant  diseases  and  economic  insects.  "The  boanl 
has  also  under  consideration  a  system  of  agricultural  tuition,  with  a  view  to  a  distri- 
bation  throughout  the  country  of  men  trained  in  the  science  of  the  subject."  It  has 
been  decided  to  publish  a  quarterly  journal  on  agricultural  subjects,  and  also  to  issue 
separate  scientific  publications. 

law  7ertiliaar  Law  in  Forto  Bice. — The  legislative  assembly  of  Porto  Rico  at  its 
last  session  passed  an  act  to  regulate  the  registration  and  inspection  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  fertilizer  materials,  and  chemicals  in  Porto  Rico,  to  take  effect  July  1, 1905. 
The  Commissioner  of  the  Interior  is  charged  with  the  inspection,  and  all  dealers  in 
fertilizers  are  required  to  register  their  goods  with  the  commissioner,  to  pay  an 
inspection  fee  of  25  cents  per  ton,  and  to  secure  from  the  commissioner  tags  to  be 
attached  to  each  package  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  fertilizer,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer,  and  guaranteed  analysis,  including  minimum  percent- 
ages only  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  potash.  Pulverized  leather, 
raw,  steamed,  roasted,  or  in  any  other  form,  is  barred  from  use  in  fertilizers  without 
a  fall  and  explicit  statement  of  the  fact.  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  will 
be  considered  a  misdemeanor,  the  penalty  on  conviction  being  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
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$200  nor  more  than  $500,  or  imprieonment  not  to  exceed  six  months  in  defanlt  of 
payment. 

■•etiB^  of  Agrionltnral  Implement  Hannfoctaren. — ^The  Twelfth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Agricultural  Implement  and  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turers, held  at  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  September  27-29,  was  a  meeting  of  general 
interest  to  American  farmers,  both  because  farm  machinery  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
factors  in  the  success  of  American  agriculture  and  because  of  the  interest  which  the 
Association  showed  at  the  meeting  in  methods  for  the  further  {lerfection  of  its  prod- 
ucts so  as  to  make  them  more  effectively  do  the  work  of  the  American  farm.  About 
250  members  were  present.  The  sessions  were  well  attended,  and  the  reports  of  the 
different  committees  show  that  the  Association,  as  a  whole,  is  doing  much  practical 
work  for  its  members.  Among  the  reports  was  one  from  the  attorney  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  committees  on  transportation,  legislation,  patents,  and  a  lengthy  and 
interesting  report  on  irrigation  iii  arid  lands. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  Judge  (-Jrosscup,  of  Chicago,  delivered  an  able 
address  on  The  Transportation  Problem.  A  representative  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  also  presented  a  paper  on  The  Necessity  for  Tax-Free  Alcohol  for  Indiu- 
trial  Purposes. 

The  literary  feature  of  the  second  day's  session,  September  28,  was  a  series  of 
papers  by  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  col- 
lies, the  gentlemen  submitting  papers  having  been  invited  by  the  Association  to 
explain  the  work  done  by  these  agencies  to  secure  the  improvement  and  better  use 
of  farm  machinery.  The  first  of  these  addresses  was  on  Practical  Farm  Mechanics, 
by  Prof.  J.  W.  Gilmore,  professor  of  farm  mechanics  at  Cornell  University.  This 
paper  dealt  with  the  methods  of  teaching  farm  mechanics  at  Cornell,  and  explained 
some  of  the  investigations  which  that  institution  is  making  of  farm  machinery-. 
Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  Chief  of  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investigations  of  this  Office, 
read  a  paper  on  The  Applications  of  Power  to  Farm  Work,  showing  the  impor- 
tance of  a  proper  adjustment  of  machines  to  the  power  which  operates  them  and 
the  strength  of  the  man  that  controls  them.  It  also  called  attention  to  the  evolution 
now  taking  place  in  farm  machinery,  in  which  steam,  gas,  wind,  and  electricity  are 
displacung  both  nian  and  animals  in  operating.  Prof.  C.  J.  Zintheo,  who  has  charge 
of  the  investigations  of  farm  machinery  in  this  Office,  explained  some  of  the  studies 
now  being  made  by  the  Ofl[ice,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  work  being  done  to 
determine  the  value  of  deqaturized  alcohol  and  of  wind  as  power  agents  in  the 
operation  of  farm  machinery.  Prof.  G.  N.  Knapp,  professor  of  agricultural  engi- 
neering in  the  University  of  Wia^onsin,  was  pre.sent  and  participated  in  the  discussion. 

The  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  of  the  various  stations  which  have 
taken  up  studies  of  fann  machinery  was  warmly  commended  in  the  discussions  of  the 
convention,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimouslyadopted  by  theassociation: 

Rexohrd,  That  we  indorse  and  commend  the  agricultural  engineering  investigations 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  believe  their  extension  will 
benefit  Iwth  the  users  and  makers  of  farm  machinery. 

Reitohed,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  president  to  confer  and 
advise  with  the  proper  governmental  authorities  alxiut  the  conduct  and  extension  of 
these  investigations. 

We  also  recommend  as  a  feature  of  these  investigations  the  establishment  of  a 
laboratory  and  nmseuni  for  testing  and  illustration  of  principles  in  farm  mechanics- 

Rewlefd,  That  we  indorse  and  commend  the  teaching  of  farm  mechanics  and  agri- 
cultural engineering  in  the  variou.«  agricultural  and  other  colleges,  and  that  we  pledge 
to  all  of  this  work  our  cooperation  and  supixjrt. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Miles",  of  Kacine,  Wisconsin;  Mr.  J.  Butterworth,  of  Moline,  Illinois; 
and  Mr.  Newell  Sanders,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  were  appointeil  as  a  committee 
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to  confer  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  conduct  and  extension  of 
inveiitigations  of  farm  implements  and  machinery. 

Suggestions  were  made  by  manufacturers  that  at  least  half  of  the  men  sent  abroad 
to  foreign  countries  by  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  study  the  requirements 
of  American  coonmerce,  should  have  a  knowledge  of  farm  implements  and  agricultural 
practice,  as  farm  implements  represent  one  of  the  largest  lines  of  American  exports. 
These  men  should  study  soils  and  farm  crop  conditions,  in  order  that  they  might 
rpp«jrt  intelligently  the  character  of  farm  implements  which  would  meet  the  demands 
of  different  localities. 

The  convention  adjourned  on  the  28th,  and  on  the  29th,  at  the  invitation  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers,  they  took  a  trip  to  Hamilton,  Ontario,  where  they  visited  the 
International  Harvester  Company's  factory,  and  to  Toronto,  where  a  banquet  was 
given  in  their  honor.  On  the  latter  occasion  addresses  on  commercial  relations  and 
reciprocity  yrete  made  by  prominent  men  from  both  the  Canadian  and  American 
Manufacturers'  Associations. 

Personal  Kention. — Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  for  twenty-one  years  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department,  resigned  his  position,  to  take  effect 
October  1. 

J.  B.  Dandeno,  assistant  professor  of  botany  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
ind  S.  F.  Edwards,  instructor  in  bacteriology  in  the  same  institution,  have  been 
^pointed  to  the  chairs  of  botany  and  bacteriology,  respectively,  in  the  Ontario 
Agricnltaral  Collie  atGuelph. 

C.  W.  Howard,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  and  for  the  past  year  laboratory 
asristant  in  entomology,  has  been  appointed  assistant  entomologist  under  the  Trans- 
vaal Government.  The  entomologist  is  C.  B.  Simpson,  also  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University. 

(ieorge  L.  Clothier,  formerly  o^the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department,  has  become 
instructor  in  forestry  in  the  Mississippi  College,  a  new  department  having  been 
recently  established  in  that  institution.  In  addition  to  his  instruction  in  the  college, 
he  will  carry  on  propaganda  work  in  forestry  in  the  State,'  and  will  conduct  some 
special  studies  of  forest  problems  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service. 

A  press  notice  states  that  Don  Enrique  Fynn,  an  agricultural  engineer  of  some 
prominence  in  South  America,  has  been  appointe<l  chief  of  the  division  of  agriculture 
in  the  Argentina  Government,  which  undertakes  to  provide  .instruction  for  farmers 
ind  others  interested  in  agriculture,  and  to  generally  stimulate  efforts  for  agricultural 
improvement  and  development. 

Prof.  Julius  Kuhn,  of  Halle,  widely  known  for  his  agricultural  writings,  esjiecially 
upon  feeding  animals,  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  Octoljer  23. 

Dr.  n.  Fischer  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  bacteriological  station  in  the 
■sricnltural  high  school  at  Berlin. 

Prof.  W.  Hoffmeister,  director  of  the  experiment  station  at  Insterburg,  Germany, 
retired  October  1.  He  is  Buccee<led  by  Dr.  W.  Zieldorff,  chemist  of  the  Hohenheim 
Btation. 

■iicelUiiMiit. — The  late  Major  Henry  E.  Alvord  t^equeathed  to  the  Massachusetts 
Afrricultural  CoUeae  a  large  collection  of  agricultural  Ixxjks,  pictures,  and  mup<»um 
trticles.  He  also  left  a  bequest  of  "not  lesK  than  $4,000  nor  more  than  $5,000,  prefer- 
ably the  latter,"  to  founda  scholarship  to  be  known  as  the  Alvord  Dairy  Scholarship. 
The  income  of  this  fund  is  "to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  any  worthy  student  at 
»id  college,  graduate  or  postgraduate,  who  may  be  making  a  si)et'ialty  of  the  study 
of  dairy  husbandry  ( broadly  considered )  with  intentions  of  becoming  an  investigator, 
•acber,  or  special  practitioner  in  connection  with  the  dairy  industry."  The  bequest 
i«  subject  to  the  life  interest  of  Mrs.  Alvord. 
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The  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland  has  recently  been  transferred  from  the  charge  ol 
the  lK>ard  of  education  to  the  department  of  agriculture  and  technical  instruction. 
In  connection  with  an  article  on  the  transference,  by  Grenville  A.  J.  Cole,  describ- 
ing the  survey's  work  and  published  in  the  department's  journal,  it  is  mentioned 
that  a  laboratory  for  the  examination  of  soils  was  established  in  Belfast  in  1837  as  a 
part  of  the  geological  survey,  and  a  soil  survey  projected.  "The  scheme  was  unfor- 
tunately regarded  by  the  authorities  as  either  immaterial  or  inopportune,  and  it  was 
left  for  (iennany,  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  other  nations  to  develop  agricul- 
tural geology  as  a  branch  of  organized  research."  In  connection  with  the  accounts 
of  recent  drift  surveys,  chapters  on  the  soils  have  been  included,  and  now  that  the 
geological  survey  has  been  transferred  to  the  department  of  agriculture  it  is  suggested 
that  these  drift  surveys  will  be  supplemented  by  the  preparation  of  soil  maps  for 
districts  of  special  agricultural  Interest. 

It  is  leametl  from  yuture  that  the  late  John  Innes,  of  Merton,  Surrey,  left  his 
house,  the  Manor  Farm,  and  two  acres  of  ground,  to  establish  thereon  a  school  of 
horticulture  for  giving  technical  in»truction  in  the  science  and  art  of  horticulture  and 
the  necessary  physical  and  mental  training  incidental  thereto. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Long  Island  Railroad  has  located  an  experimental  farm  on 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  to  determine  the  possibilities  of  bringing  the  land  into  prodncti\-e 
condition.  The  land  is  overgrown  with  scrub  oak  and  pine,  and  is  typical  of  large 
tracts  which  have  never  been  cultivated,  although  lying  at  the  very  doors  of  a  great 
market. 

The  University  of  Melbourne  has  receivetl  a  largely  increased  endowment  from  the 
government  of  Victoria  on  condition  that  a  degree  course  in  agriculture  be  estab- 
lished. It  is  understood  that  the  necessary  arrangements  for  such  a  course  have  been 
completed. 

A  monument  to  the  late  Max  Maercker,  director  «f  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Halle,  was  unveiled  in  Halle  October  24. 

The  name  of  the  Durham  Ck>llege  of  Science,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England,  has 
been  changed  to  Armstrong  Ck»llege.  The  agricultural  department  of  the  college 
remains  in  charge  of  Prof.  Douglas  A.  Gilchrist. 

The  secretary  of  state  for  the  British  Colonies  has  appointed  Gerald  Dodgeon  to 
examine  and  rei>ort  upon  questions  relating  to  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  British  West  Africa. 
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The  statement  has  recently  been  made  that  scientists  often  retard 
the  progress  of  general  and  industrial  science  by  their  impractical 
views  of  practical  affairs.  The  idea  was  not  that  investigation  should 
be  confined  to  utilitarian  lines,  or  that  researck  in  pure  stiience  should 
be  restricted — for  what  is  pure  science  in  one  connection  becomes 
applied  science  in  another,  but  rather  that  in  various  lines  of  research 
more  rapid  and  surer  progress  would  be  made  if  investigators  brought 
to  their  work  more  practical  knowledge  of  its  economic  relations. 
This  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  deduction,  and  there  is  much  evidence 
to  bear  it  out.  Granting  that  all  knowledge  is  useful,  its  useful  aspects 
most  be  brought  out,  and  there  must  be  intelligence  in  its  application. 

In  olden  times  men  of  science  recognized  that  to  secure  support  for 
their  investigations  they  must  "disguise  their  work  under  a  utilitarian 
cloak."  As  time  has  gone  on  the  world  has  become  more  sj'mpathetic 
toward  science  and  less  exacting  in  its  demands  to  be  assured  of  its 
immediate  application.  This  is  a  result  of  education  and  its  broadening 
influence,  which  has  spread  by  contact  to  people  of  all  classes;  but 
nevertheless  a  large  body  of  people  continue  to  distinguish  between 
what  to  them  is  theoretical  or  pure  science,  and  what  is  applied  science. 
To  such,  Doctor  Jordan's  estimate  of  the  value  of  science  that  it  "lies 
in  its  relation  to  human  conduct,"  and  the  value  of  knowledge  that  it 
"lies  in  the  use  we  can  make  of  it,"  will  come  as  a  vindication  of  a 
possibly  unformulated  conviction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  institutions  of 
research  supported  by  public  funds  have  gained  popular  support 
largely  because  they  succeeded  in  devising  helps  in  economic  and  utili- 
tarian affairs. 

The  public  expectations  of  practical  results  vary  somewhat  with 
the  character  of  the  investigation  and  of  the  institution.  In  the  case 
of  agricultural  investigation  the  expectations  have  come  to  run  very 
high,  lai"gely  as  a  result  of  past  experience  and  the  confidence  which 
has  been  inspired  in  this  line  of  work.  The  experiment. station  is  an 
institution  for  investigation  in  science  as  applied  to  agritiulture.  It  is 
r^rded  as  a  utilitarian  institution.     Its  purpose  is  the  attainment  of 
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results  which  will  have  a  direct  application  to  one  of  our  fundamental 
industries — direct  in  the  sense  that  the  gulf  which  often  intervenes 
between  abstract  research  and  its  application  will  be  bridged  over. 
.  Definite  pi'actical  knowledge  is  at  a  higher  premium  than  ever 
before.  The  scientist  who  is  carrying  out  investigations  is  more  and 
more  expected  to  develop  the  economic  relations  of  his  work.  While 
we  are  more  and  more  patient  in  awaiting  conclusions,  we  expect  that 
a  definite  ultimate  aim  will  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  which  centers 
about  some  phase  of  agricultural  production.  This  will  constitute 
the  real  purpose  of  the  undertaking,  and  will  distinguish  it  in  general 
character  from  research  in  pure  science. 

Furthermore,  the  final  results  and  suggestions  must  not  only  be 
practical  in  their  relations,  but  they  must  be  practicable  as  well. 
Certain  pi-actices  which  might  be  suggested  are  not  practicable 
because  they  can  not  be  fitted  into  farm  operations,  which  have  to  be 
governed  by  certain  conditions  of  first  impoi-tance. 

The  ability  to  see  clearly  the  practical  bearings  of  his  work  and  to 
make  its  application  is  not  given  to  every  investigator.  There  are 
still  some  evidences  of  this  in  our  experiment  stations,  although  as  a 
class  our  station  workers  possess  this  ability  in  probably  a  greater 
degree,  and  are  closer  in  their  contact  and  relations  with  agricultural 
practice,  than  any  similar  class  of  workers  in  the  world.  The  most 
successful  of  them  have  made  a  study  of  the  farmer's  methods  and 
shown  a  close  sympathy  with  his  needs. 

We  still  need  in  some  directions  more  of  intelligent,  well-aimed 
investigation,  which  will  be  started  right  and  pursued  with  a  clear 
purpose  to  the  very  end.  Our  work  in  some  lines  is  not  carefully 
enough  planned.  It  is  fragmentary  and  not  thorough.  It  needs  sys- 
tematizing, and  to  have  supervision  which  will  stimulate  it  while  giv- 
ing general  direction.  This  need  is  enhanced  by  the  division  of  the 
men's  time  between  college  and  station  duties,  and  the  interruptions 
which  come  from  other  causes.  It  is  one  of  the  arguments  for  a 
director  and  for  a  closer  organization. 

One  of  the  chief  criticisms  made  upon  our  experiment  station  work 
has  been  the  striving  to  secure  practical  applications  too  rapidly,  and 
not  giving  time  enough  for  the  fundamental  research  on  which  these 
applications  must  rest.  It  has  been  asserted  that  "the  proportion  of 
applied  science  in  agriculture  is  too  great  in  this  country,"  and  that 
"while  we  do  not  need  fewer  workers  in  applied  agricultural  science, 
we  do  need  more  workers  who  would  devote  themselves  to  fundament*' 
research" — with  an  outlook  to  practical  agriculture,  doubtless. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  need  of  more  investigation  of  a  fundamentai 
character.  The  experiment  stations  themselves  have  demonstrated 
this,  and  their  work  has  led  up  to  it.     Before  their  advent  the  limite* 
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tious  of  our  knowledge  of  agricultaral  science  were  not  realized,  and 
the  gaps  which  we  now  perceive  were  not  apparent.  As  the  work  has 
advanced  the  problems  have  become  more  intricate  and  the  call  more 
imperative  for  systematic  and  thorough  investigation.  To  realize  its 
importance  we  have  only  to  remember  how  the  work  upon  silage  pres- 
ervation was  promoted  by  the  discovery  of  the  real  nature  and  cause 
of  the  changes,  and  the  influences  governing  them.  Immediately  the 
way  was  open  for  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  problems. 
And  in  cheese  making  the  fundamental  investigations  which  showed 
the  character  of  the  compounds  formed,  the  nature  of  the  changes, 
and  the  influence  of  conditions  clarified  the  whole  subject  of  manufac- 
ture and  ripening,  and  simplified  the  solution  of  minor  problems. 

We  are  approaching  the  point  in  a  number  of  departments  of  the 
work  where  there  will  be  much  waste  of  effort  and  much  delay  in 
reaching  the  final  conclusions  unless  some  cla&sic  fundamental  inves- 
tigations can  be  carried  out.  To  enable  this  will  require  some  relief 
from  the  routine  of  the  class  room  and  the  laboratory,  and  from  the 
rarions  forms  of  extension  work.  There  is  a  very  perceptible  move- 
ment to  free  certain  of  the  station  experts  from  heavy  teaching  duties, 
which  is  already  affording  some  measure  of  relief;  but  the  demands 
of  the  fanners'  institute  upon  the  station  staff  show  no  general 
diminution. 

Last  year  the  station  men  in  forty-three  States  and  Territories  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  institute  work.  This  involved  three  hundred 
and  sixty  men,  who  devoted  to  it  an  aggregate  of  over  twenty-six  hun- 
dred days.  In  one  State  alone  the  station  specialists  delivered  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  addresses  at  institutes  and  similar  farmers' 
gatherings.  This  shows  a  just  appreciation  of  station  men  as  institute 
workers.  They  have  a  message  for  the  farmers,  and  are  in  position 
to  give  advice  upon  a  wide  range  of  practical  questions.  This  work 
has  increased  in  dignity  and  importance,  as  the  great  majority  of 
farmers  now  go  to  the  institutes  to  be  instructed,  and  these  meetings 
afford  opportunity  for  the  oral  presentation  of  the  station's  work  and 
results.  But  important  as  the  relation  is,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  that  to  a  large  extent  a  separate  staff  of  workers  will 
have  to  be  provided  for  the  institutes. 

Too  much  of  our  work  is  done  under  pressure.  This  applies  not 
only  to  the  experiments  themselves,  but  to  the  preparation  of  matter 
for  publication.  This  seems  inevitable  under  our  present  system,  and 
where  .such  a  mass  of  material  is  published  some  of  it  is  bound  to  be 
immature.  But  the  matter  might  be  much  improved  by  more  careful 
editing  and  supervision. 

The  lack  of  editing  impairs  the  usefulness  and  effectiveness  of  these 
writings,  especially  in  the  case  of  stations  where  little  attention  is 
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evidentlj'  paid  to  the  matter.  In  reviewing  publications  we  are  not 
infrequently  misled  or  in  doubt  as  to  some  important  points,  owing 
to  the  way  in  which  the  matter  is  presented.  The  data  should  be  care- 
fully computed  and  compared,  and  summaries  of  the  more  important 
results  given  in  the  clearest  manner.  A  table  is  a  difficult  thing  for 
many  people  to  understand,  but  the  difficulties  are  greatly  enhanced 
if  the  table  is  improperly  constructed. 

There  is  often  a  feeling  that  the  publications  must  be  the  complete 
record  of  the  station's  work,  and  hence  publications  are  loaded  down 
unduly  with  data  which  adds  to  the  expense  of  publication  and  are  of 
interest  to  only  an  occasional  reader.  Ultimatel}'^  the  station's  publi- 
cations should  give  the  permanent  record  of  their  work,  as  far  as  the 
important  results  and  application  are  concerned;  but  much,  if  not 
most,  of  the  data  should  be  retained  in  the  station's  unprinted  records. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked  whether,  considering  its  real  pur- 
pose, a  bulletin  should  be  published  for  general  distribution  until  it 
has  a  definite  message  to  carry.  Bulletins  which  merely  record  data 
are  of  very  doubtful  value  to  the  general  public,  and  hence  their  pub- 
lication in  large  editions  is  an  unnecessary  expense.  We  still  have 
meteorological  bulletins,  although  not  as  many  as  formerly,  which  give 
only  a  record  of  the  weather  conditions,  with  no  possible  means  of 
comparing  them  with  the  crop  conditions  of  the  season,  and  no  attempt 
to  trace  any  relationship.  We  likewise  have  soil  temperatures  reported 
without  reference  to  anything  else,  so  that  they  can  be  of  .very  little 
value  to  anyone  except  the  writer,  who  presumably  has  other  obser- 
vations related  to  them.  We  have  descriptions  of  flora,  though  fewer 
than  formerly,  which  stop  just  short  of  the  vital  point  to  agriculture: 
and  we  have  weed  studies  which  give  the  botanical  relationships,  dis- 
tribution, and  habits  of  the  plant,  but  only  an  imperfect  method  of 
eradication  or  subjection,  if  indeed  an  attempt  is  made  in  that  direction. 

In  the  preparation  of  matter  for  popular  distribution  the  point  of 
view  of  the  reader  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  In  a  weed  bul- 
letin, for  example,  unless  it  be  merely  a  preliminary  warning,  the  vital 
thing  to  the  farmer  is  a  method  for  eradication,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
expect  when  he  picks  up  a  bulletin  that  this  has  been  studied  in  a  thor- 
ough manner,  and  will  be  presented  to  him  along  with  the  more  tech- 
nical part  in  a  clear,  straightforward  way.  To  nearly  eradicate  a  weed 
is  only  to  reduce  its  quantity,  and  the  partial  remedy  will  be  only  tem- 
porary. Furthermore,  the  farmer  is  encouraged  to  believe  a  halfway 
method  will  do.  If  the  plant  reproduces  by  rootstocks,  the  scattering 
joints,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will  rapidly  produce  more  rootstocks  and 
seeds  and  the  difficulty  will  continue,  often  in  more  serious  form. 

Instead  of  being  content  with  a  halfway  method  the  author  should 
endeavor  to  work  out  and  present  a  thorough  method  of  eradicating 
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the  pest,  even  though  it  involve  some  added  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
fanner.  If  the  weed  in  a  sufficiently  troublesome  pest  to  command 
attention  it  is  worth  serious  study,  and  the  attempt  should  be  to  pre- 
scribe an  effective  and  practicable  method  of  ridding  fields  of  it. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  investigators  are  good  writers.  They  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  present  what  they  report  in  a  logical,  orderly 
sequence,  so  that  one  can  follow  clearly  step  by  step  and  understand 
without  a  partial  rereading  of  the  article.  This  lack  of  coordination 
is  the  most  serious  editorial  fault  of  our  station  literature,  and  the 
inference  from  it  often  is  the  serious  one  that  the  writer  has  not  ana- 
lyzed his  subject  and  coordinated  its  different  part«.  The  subject  is 
frequently  befogged  by  bringing  a  side  issue  into  the  discussion,  and 
suggestions  often  lose  their  force  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
presented.  Clearness  and  simplicity  of  presentation  are  of  far  greater 
importance  than  foiin  and  style,  and  are  especially  desirable  in  publi- 
cations intended  for  popular  consumption,  like  the  majority  of  the 
station  bulletins. 

There  should  be  some  person  connected  with  each  station  whose 
business  it  is  to  edit  the  station  publications — to  read  them  critically 
and  see  that  the  text  and  tables  are  clear  and  logical.  He  may  not  be 
a  special  officer,  but  he  should  represent  the  director  in  this  important 
function.  While  this  work  calls  for  great  tact,  a  discreet  and  consci- 
entious editor  may  exert  great  influence  on  the  character  of  the  litera- 
ture of  a  station.  This  has  been  demonstrated  at  several  stations 
where  more  attention  is  given  to  these  matters.  The  investigator 
should  welcome  the  editor  who  can  suggest  some  uiore  effective  and 
attractive  form  for  presenting  his  ideas. 

The  text  should  be  edited  for  fact  as  well  as  for  clearness,  and  in 
this  the  scrutiny  of  specialists  in  a  number  of  lines  will  often  be  help- 
ful. It  will  prevent  narrowness,  and  will  make  the  bulletin  the  prod- 
uct of  the  constructive  and  critical  skill  of  a  number  of  minds.  It 
were  well  for  every  station  man  to  regard  the  publica.tion  of  his  bul- 
letin as  the  culmination  of  his  work  upon  the  subject  up  to  that 
point,  the  product  by  which  his  colleagues  and  the  world  will  judge 
him.  His  real  interest  lies  in  that  which  will  endure,  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  science,  or  will  at  once  serve  an  economic  end.  And  the 
people's  real  interest  is  that  the  economic  relations  of  scientific  work 
be  so  clearly  developed  that  their  application  can  be  niade  in  everyday 
affairs. 

The  exercises  connected  with  the  installation  of  Dr.  Edmund  Janes 
James  as  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois  occupied  most  of  the 
week  beginning  October  15,  and  were  of  an  unusually  interesting 
character  because  of  the  large  number  of  administrative  officers  and 
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professors  connected  with  foreign  and  American  universities  and  col- 
leges who  were  in  attendance,  the  variety  and  scope  of  the  papers  read, 
and  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  naeetings  held  during  the  week. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  the  university  in  the  past  ten  years,  both 
in  material  equipment  and  in  the  number  of  its  faculty  and  students, 
afforded  a  splendid  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  institutions  founded  on  the  Morrill  Acts  of  1862  and  1890 
and  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  when  once  the  people  of  a  State  are 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  and  extending 
higher  education  on  a  National  and  State  basis.  This  university  is 
directly  the  outcome  of  the  National  land-grant  act  of  Congress  for 
higher  education,  and  has  been  maintained  wholly  by  State  and 
National  funds. 

In  1895  the  University  of  Illinois  had  four  colleges  in  six  buildings, 
less  than  fifty  members  on  its  faculty,  and  about  six  hundred  students. 
In  1905  it  has  eleven  colleges  in  twenty -five  buildings,  four  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  members  on  its  faculty,  and  nearly  four  thousand 
students.  In  the  same  period  the  legislative  appropriations  have 
increased  from  $295,000  to  $1,500,000. 

Among  the  subjects  most  prominently  and  thoroughly  discussed 
on  this  occasion  were  the  relations  of  the  State  to  education  in  both 
higher  and  lower  schools,  and  the  best  methods  of  administration  for 
American  universities.  The  functions  of  the  university  or  college 
president  and  the  relations  of  the  faculty  to  the  president  and  board 
of  trustees  were  most  earnestly  discussed,  and  a  marked  divergence  of 
opinion  regarding  the  authority  which  the  president  should  possess 
was  brought  out.  It  was  evident  that  while  university  development 
in  this  country  in  recent  years  has  been  in  the  direction  of  the  central- 
ization of  authority  in  the  president,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  man}'  of  the  eminent  educators  gathered  on  this  occasion  that 
this  tendency  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  in  some  ways  the  boards  of 
trustees  and  the  college  faculty  should  be  brought  closer  together  and 
exert  more  influence  in  determining  the  educational  policy  of  the 
institution. 

In  the  conference  of  college  and  university  trustees,  the  first  of  its 
kind  held  in  this  country,  much  attention  was  given  to  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  management  of  finances  and  accounting  for  funds.  The 
desirability  of  stricter  accounting  and  more  intelligible  and  accurate 
financial  reports  was  strongly  insisted  on. 

Agriculture  as  a  subject  on  which  has  been  Imscd  one  of  the  main 
divisions  of  the  university,  and  which  in  recent  yeara  has  fully  shared 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  institution,  was  given  full  recognition 
in  the  programme  of  the  installation  exercises.  In  his  inaugural 
address,  in  which  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  university  on  a  high  grade  and 
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increasing  research  work,  President  James  used  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture as  an  illustration  of  a  university  department  which  had  developed 
so  rapidly  in  number  of  students  that  it  was  evident  the  day  was  not 
far  distant  when  it  would  be  impracticable  for  the  university  to  care 
for  all  the  students  in  agriculture  who  would  come  for  instruction  on 
the  present  basis.  He  was  therefore  in  favor  of  raising  the  require- 
ments for  entrance  to  the  college  of  agriculture,  and  at  the  same  time 
seeking  to  provide  for  the  secondary  education  of  thousands  of  students 
in  special  public  schools  to  be  established  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
The  degree  of  doctor  of  agriculture  was  conferred  upon  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Norman  J.  Colman  and  Hon.  A.  H.  Sanders, 
editor  of  The  breeders'  Gazette,  as  distinguished  leaders  of  agricultural 
progress  in  this  country;  and  at  the  assembly  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture the  services  of  Doctor  Colman  to  agriculture  were  set  forth  in 
addresses  by  Col.  Chas.  F.  Mills  and  the  Director  of  this  Office.  In  the 
response  to  these  addresses  made  by  Doctor  Colman,  as  well  as  in  the 
remarks  of  other  speakers,  the  history  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  con- 
sequent development  of  agricultural  education  and  research  in  this 
country  were  described  in  outline.  In  this  way  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  the  National  Government,  through  its  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Congress,  had  been. largely  instrumental  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  our  present  system  of  agricultural  education  and 
research,  and  had  cooperated  with  the  colleges  and  stations  during  all 
the  stages  of  their  development. 

Last  year  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University  passed  a  resolution 
creating  what  is  virtually  a  board  of  visitors  for  the  college  of  agri- 
culture, composed  of  representatives  of  the  State  and  district  agri- 
cultural societies.  The  trustees  invited  each  of  these  societies  to  send 
8  delegate  annually,  at  the  expense  of  the  university,  to  visit  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  and  make  an  inspection  of  its  work. 

In  accordance  with  this  provision,  delegates  from  a  large  number  of 
these  societies  visited  the  college  early  in  October  of  this  year.  An 
opening  talk  was  given  by  President  Schurman,  and  Director  Bailey 
spoke  to  the  delegates  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  college  farm 
should  lie  utilized.  A  tour  was  made  of  the  farms,  laboratories,  and 
other  buildings  of  the  college  and  the  experiment  station,  and  the 
work  was  described.  The  delegates  formed  a  permanent  organization, 
called  the  New  York  State  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul- 
tural Education  and  Research,  adopted  a  constitution,  and  elected 
officers.  The  president  of  the  State  Breeders'  Association  was  elected 
president  of  the  new  organization,  the  president  of  the  State  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  was  elected  secretary,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  treasurer. 

The  committee  will  meet  at  the  college  in  October  each  year.  The 
authorities  look  for  very  good  results  from  this  organization.    It  is 
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official  and  representative.  It  v.  1*.  bring  all  the  fanners  of  the  State 
into  more  intimate  knowledge  and  touch  with  the  work  of  the  college 
and  station,  and  will  help  to  give  the  various  agricultural  organiza- 
tions an  individual  interest  in  the  institution.  It  is  a  recognition  of 
the  relation  of  the  college  of  agriculture  to  the  farmers  of  the  State, 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  college  to  be  most  effective  should  understand 
and  appreciate  the  agricultural  needs,  problems,  and  aims  of  that  class 
of  people. 

Professor  Bailey's  remarks  to  the  delegates  upon  the  purpose  of 
the  college  farm  are  of  interest  as  representing  the  prevailing 
views  of  agricultural  educators  upon  this  point  and  as  showing  the 
gradual  evolution  of  ideas  which  has  taken  place.  The  purpose  of 
the  farm  in  connection  with  collegiate  instruction  in  agriculture  has 
been  a  fruitful  topic  of  discussion  ever  since  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  the  prevalent  notion  regarding  its  relation  to 
instruction  has  undergone  many  changes. 

Professor  Bailey  presented  abstracts  of  letters  bearing  upon  this  point 
from  deans  and  professors  in  some  of  the  leading  agricultural  collegee. 
The  general  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  college  farm  should  be 
looked  upon  &s  an  outdoor  laboratory  for  instruction  in  those  things 
which  require  contact  with  practical  things,  rather  than  as  a  model 
farm  or  one  for  growing  maximum  crops  or  for  giving  students  a 
large  amount  of  practical  training. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  Professor  Bailey  said,  "  that  we  have  now  come 
to  the  final  and  proper  stage  or  idea,  that  the  college  or  university 
farm  must  be  a  laboratory.  The  pattern  farm,  model  farm,  com- 
mercial farm,  and  illustration  farm  are  all  incidental  and  secondary 
to  this  general  purpose.  ...  A  college  farm  is  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  «nd  is  the  teaching  of  students;  the  growing  of  maximum  crops 
may  or  may  not  be  the  best  way  of  attaining  this  end.  We  hope  to 
conduct  our  farms  on  the  best  business  principles  and  in  conformity 
with  the  very  best  farm  practices;  we  expect  to  make  them  interest- 
ing and  attractive  to  students  and  visitore;  nevertheless,  the  laboratory 
utilization  of  these  areas  is  to  be  our  first  consideration.  If  we  are 
not  using  farms  a.s  a  means  of  training  men,  then  we  are  not  using 
them  for  pedagogical  purposes,  and  the  future  will  not  justify  our 
possession  of  them." 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


AOmCULTirEAL  CHEHI8TBT. 

The  determination  of  phosplioric  acid  by  means  of  ammonium  phospho- 
molylxlate,  G.  P.  Baxter  and  R.  C.  Gbifpin  (Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  34  {1905),  No.  S, 
pp.  l04-ii7).—1hia  is  a  second  paper  on  this  subject  and  deals  especially  with  the 
oatore  and  amoant  of  the  occluded  substances  in  the  ammonium  phoephomolybdate 
precipitate. 

The  resolta  of  the  investigation  confirm  the  conclusion  reached  in  the  previous 
paper  "that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  ammonium  phoephomolybdate  constant  in  com- 
position and  in  a  state  suitable  for  weighing,  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  the  accurate 
estimation  of  phoephoric  acid."  The  precipitation  should  be  performed  at  room 
temperature  by  pouring  the  phosphate  solution  into  the  molybdic  acid.  "If  the 
precipitation  is  performed  in  the  reverse  manner  the  composition  of  the  precipitate 
varies  considerably." 

The  precipitate  is  thediammonium  salt  which  when  heated  to  a  high  temperature 
with  ammonium  nitrate  is  converted  almost  completely  into  the  triammonium  phoe- 
phomolybdate. ' '  The  ammonium  in  the  precipitate  is  readily  replaced  by  potassium, 
in  the  presence  of  a  high  concentration  of  potassium  salts,  but  the  reverse  change 
takes  place  if  the  potassium  phoephomolybdate  is  then  treated  with  concentrated 
ammonium  salts."  It  was  found  that  the  precipitate  occludes  varying  amounts  of 
both  molybdic  acid  and  ammounium  molybdate,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
precipitation. 

The  Pemberton  method  of  determining  phoephoric  acid  by  titration  of  ammonium 
phoephomolybdate  with  standard  potassium  hydroxid  is  condemned  as  inaccurate 
becatnae  (1)  the  precipitate  occludes  varying  amounts  of  molybdic  acid;  (2)  24  mole- 
cules of  alkali  are  required  for  the  neutralization  of  1  molecule  of  ammonium  phoepho- 
molybdate and  not  23  as  commonly  assumed;  and  (3)  titration  with  phenolphthalein 
in  the  presence  of  ammonia  always  yields  uncertain  results. 

"  No  method  for  estimating  phosphoric  acid,  which  depends  upon  the  determina- 
_tionof  the  molybdic  acid  in  ammonium  phosphomoIytKiate.  is  accurate  unless  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  occluded  ammonium  molybdate  and  molybdic  acid." 

Determination  of  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphate,  O. 
Sbib  (7i>chT.  Analyt.  Chem.,  44  (1906),  No.  6-7,  pp.  397,  398).— The  following  quick 
method  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  official  Petermann  method  used  in  Belgium : 

To  2|  gm.  of  the  superphosphate  in  a  small  mortar  add  in  10  cc.  portions  while 
still  warm  a  mixture  Of  20  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  80  cc.  of  water,  grind- 
ing the  superphosphate  with  the  acid  mixture  and  pouring  off  the  solution  into  a 
i  liter  flask.  The  operation  is  repeated  3  times,  when  the  residue  is  washed  into  the 
flask  with  the  remaining  acid  solution  and  the  flask  is  shaken  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
rotary  apparatus.  The  solution  is  cooled  and  the  flask  filled  to  the  mark  with  water. 
The  solution  is  filtered  and  50  cc.  of  the  filtrate  is  used  for  the  determination  of  phos- 
phoric add  by  means  of  magnesia  mixtnre.  Comparative  tests  by  the  author  and 
others  of  this  method  and  Petermann's  method  show  closely  agreeing  results. 
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On  Hhe  determination  of  phosphoric  add,  F.  Rascbig  (Xtchr.  Angeu).  Chan., 
18  (1905),  No.  S4,  p.  9SS). — A  reply  to  Hlavnicka's  criticism  of  the  anther's  method 
previously  noted  (G.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  6)  in  which  the  reliability  of  the  method  is  main- 
tained and  the  use  of  a  clear  blue  glass  is  recommended  to  increase  the  sharpness  of 
the  reaction  in  titrating  with  methyl  orange. 

Detection  of  natural  phosphates  in  phosphatic  slafirs,  L.  Ledocx  ( Cong.  Chim. 
Pharm.  LQffe,  190.'>,  pp.  129-1S4;  ah*,  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  India.,  g4  {190S),  Xo.  16, 
p.  904). — "The  method  consists  in  extracting  the  phosphate,  first  with  citric  acid, 
which  dissolves  all  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  slag,  and  then  with  nitric  acid.  The 
latter  extract  only  gives  a  precipitate  with  ammonium  molybdate  when  mineral 
phosphates  have  been  added  to  the  slag." 

A  new  reagent  for  potaasium,  E.  P.  Alvarez  (Chem.  Nem,  91  (1905),  p.  146; 
ahs.  in  Anali/tt,  SO  (1905),  No.  SBS,  pp.  !S64,  «.55).— The  reagent  proposed  is  "icono- 
gene,"  sodium  amidonaphthol  salphonate,  which  it  is  claimed  in  5  per  cent  solution 
gives  in  neutral  solntions  of  potash  compounds  a  white,  very  brilliant,  crystalline 
precipitate  of  potassium  amidonaphthol  sulphonate  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Ammonia  salts  are  not  precipitated  and  magnesia  com- 
pounds do  not  interfere  with  the  reaction,  if  dufflcient  ammonium  chlorid  is  present 
Nickel,  cobalt,  and  bismuth  give  precipitates  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 

Oontribution  to  the  analysis  of  nitrate  of  soda,  R.  Bgnsehann  (Zltchr.  Angfa. 
Chem.,  IS  (1905),  No».  S4,  p-  9S9;  SI,  pp.  1S:S5-12SS).— The  method  proposed  (a  pre- 
liminary note  on  which  was  referred  to  in  E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  7)  is  as  follows: 

Dissolve  80  gm.  of  the  nitrate  in  water,  making  the  volume  1,000  cc.,  dilute  50  cc 
of  this  solution  with  water,  acidify  with  nitric  acid,  and  add  silver  nitrate.  The  sil- 
ver chlorid  precipitated  multiplied  by  10.192  gives  the  per  cent  of  sodium  chlorid. 
Dilute  a  second  portion  of  50  cc,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  barium 
chlorid.  The  barium  sulphate  obtained  multiplied  by  15.236  gives  the  per  cent  of 
sodium  sulphate.  Evaporate  to  dryness  100  cc.  of  the  solution  with  16  gm.  of  crys- 
talized  oxalic  acid,  take  up  in  water,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  again,  repeating  this 
operation  6  times. 

Ignite  the  residue,  heating  gently  at  first,  and  maintaining  at  a  red  heat  for  15 
minutes.  Dissolve  the  ignited  mass  in  water,  making  the  volume  250  cc.  Dilute 
125  cc.  of  this  solution  with  water,  acidify  with  nitric  acid,  and  add  silver  nitrate. 
The  weight  of  silver  chlorid  obtained  multiplied  by  24.146  gives  the  per  cent  of 
potassium  jierchlorate.  Titrate  100  cc.  of  the  solution  with  standard  sulphuric  acid 
(80  gm.  of  S0|  per  liter),  or  nitric  acid  (108  gm.  of  N,Oj  per  liter),  or  hydrochloric 
acid  (73  gm.  per  liter).  The  acid  required,  less  0.2735  cc.  for  each  per  cent  of  sodium 
chlorid  and  0.1305  for  each  per  cent  of  potassium  chlorate,  multiplied  by  3.375  gives 
the  per  cent  of  nitric  acid  (NjOs). 

The  chlorate  is  determined  by  the  Gilbert  method,  as  follows:  Mix  20  gm.  of 
the  nitrate  with  pyrolosite  and  some  sodium  carbonate  solution;  dry  the  mixture, 
melt,  and  ignite;  distfolve  the  ignited  mass  in  a  liter  of  water;  acidify  200  cc.  of  this 
solution  with  nitric  acid,  and  add  silver  nitrate.  The  mlver  chlorid  obtained  mul* 
tiplied  by  21.359  gives  the  per  cent  of  potassium  chlorate.  Tests  of  the  method  on  a 
number  of  samples  of  nitrate  are  reported. 

The  analysis  of  cyanamid,  R.  Perotti  (Rend.  Soc.  Chim.  Roma,  1904,  p.  19t; 
abf.  in  Ztschr.  Angeu:  Chem.,  18  (1905),  No.  eS,  pp.  906,  907).— la  the  method  pro- 
posed cyanamid  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  an  excess  of  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  is 
added,  the  excess  being  determined  by  the  ordinary  potassium  sulphocyanate 
method. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  nitric  acid  and  nitrates,  W.  H.  Easton  (Oiem- 
Enffin.,  1,  pp.  142-145;  alts,  hi  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  rt  (1905) ,  No.  7,  Rev.,  p.  S94)-— 
An  elet^trolytic  method  of  reducing  nitric  acid  or  nitrate  to  ammonia  in  a  copper 
solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  distilling  the  ammonia  into  standard  acid  is 
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described.  The  method  of  Vortmann  based  on  the  use  of  known  amounts  of  copper 
sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  and  the  titration  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  after  the 
redaction  of  the  nitrate  is  also  described. 

Detanniiuition  of  nitrites  in  waters,  W.  P.  Mason  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  27 
{l90o).  No.  6,  p.  614;  Chem.  Nem,  91  (1906),  No.  SS79,  p.  S99).—K  brief  note  calling 
attention  to  the  considerable  amounts  of  nitrites  which  may  get  into  distilled  water 
in  the  laboratory  from  the  presence  of  burning  Bunsen  lamps. 

The  rapid  analysis  of  cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid  baking  powders, 
R.  O.  Bbooeb  (Penngyli-ania  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  141-14S) . — This  description  of  a  method 
sDggeeted  for  the  examination  of  baking  powders  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  in  1904  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  327). 

Analysis  of  formaldehyde  sold  in  North  Dakota,  E.  F.  Ladd  (North  Dakota 
iSfa.  JUpl.  1904,  pt.  1,  pp.  lS-g9). — Analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  formalde- 
hyde are  reported.  The  data  for  the  different  samples  are  grouped  according  to  the 
drug  companies  from  which  they  were  reported  by  retail  druggists  as  having  been 
purchased. 

Forty-one  samples  showed  a  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  formaldehyde 
content  of  42.41,  36.78,  and  39.72  per  cent  respectively;  34  samples  maximum,  mini- 
mum, and  average  percentages  of  41.40,  34.87,  and  38.82;  19  samples  maximum, 
minimum,  and  average  percentages  of  39.82,  25.42,  and  33.75;  41  samples  maximum, 
minimam,  and  average  percentages  of  39.37,  21.60,  and  35.12;  and  81  samples  maxi- 
mum, minimum,  and  average  percentages  of  41.28,  14.17,  and  37.40.  Experiments 
made  at  the  station  showed  that  formaldehyde  does  not  lose  strength  upon  standing. 
The  results  indicate  that  commercial  formaldehyde  is  adulterated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  main  reason  why  formaldehyde  has  not  given 
more  general  satisfaction  in  the  treatment  of  wheat  smut.  It  is  reported  that  retailers 
have  been  found  guilty  of  selling  short  weight  or  measure,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
price  at  which  formaldehyde  has  been  retailed  is  out  of  proportion  to  its  cost. 

Detection  of  adulteration  in  maple  sugar  and  sirup,  C.  H.  Jonbs  (  Vermont  Sta. 
RpL  1904,  pp.  44S-457). — This  is  a  preliminary  report  on  studies  which  are  being 
made  at  the  station  on  the  detection  of  cane  sugar  when  added  to  maple  products. 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  ash  is  considered  of  special  importance  in  differ- 
entiating pure  from  adulterated  products.  On  the  basis  of  numerous  analyses  the 
minimum  ash  content  of  pure  maple  sirup  weighing  11  lbs.  to  the  gallon  is  placed  at 
0.5  per  cent  and  of  maple  sugar  at  about  0.6  per  cent,  which  minimum  figures  it  is 
stated  are  rarely  attained  even  with  far  more  thorough  filtration  than  factory  equip- 
ment affords.  The  methods  employed  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  analysis  of 
Uie-ash  of  24  samples  of  pure  and  8  of  adulterated  maple  products,  and  of  8  commer- 
cial samples  of  brown  sugar,  raw  cane  sugar,  and  glucose  are  reported.  The  deter- 
minations to  which  particular  importance  is  attached  are  the  total  ash  and  the 
amount  and  alkalinity  of  the  soluble  and  insoluble  ash. 

The  determination  of  the  volume  of  the  precipitate  produced  in  the  sugar  solution 
by  lead  snbacetate,  while  having  its  limitations,  is  considered  of  great  value  and 
capable  of  practical  appUcation.  This  test  as  used  by  the  author  is  made  by  dis- 
solving 5  gm.  of  the  sample  in  10  cc.  of  water,  transferring  to  a  graduated  sedimen- 
tation tube,  adding  2  cc.  of  standard  lead  subacetate  solution,  and  centrifuging  for  4 
minutes  at  a  speed  of  1,400  revolutions  per  minute.  Pure  maple  products  of  average 
quality  show  a  reading  varj'ing  from  1.6  to  3  cc.  A  similar  test  has  been  worked 
oat  and  used  by  Hortvet  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  846). 

The  author  also  discusses  the  reliance  that  may  be  placed  upon  the  aroma  and 
color  of  maple  products,  and  the  ratio  of  lime  to  potash.  The  limited  number  of 
analyses  reported  show  a  much  higher  ratio  of  lime  to  potash  in  brown  sugar  than 
in  maple  products  and  also  a  higher  sulphate  content    Farther  investigations  are  to 
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be  made  along  theee  lines,  and  also  concemiog  the  organic  acids  normally  present  in 
pure  maple  products. 

On  the  determination  of  fat  in  milk  poor  in  fat,  T.  8.  TaoMBSN  {Laandw.  Ven. 
Stat.,  6S  (1905),  No.  i-6,  pp.  S87-399). — Experiments  were  made  with  buttermilk, 
skim  milk,  and  various  mixtures  and  dilutions  of  these  with  water.  The  Gottlieb 
method  gave  higher  and,  according  to  the  author,  more  reliable  results  than  the 
extraction  method.  The  results  of  fat  determinations  on  buttermilk  and  skim  milk 
before  and  after  peptoniring  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  impurities  in  the  fat 
obtained  by  the  Gottlieb  method  are  very  slight 

▲  Btudy  of  the  HUbl,  Hanua,  and  W^a  methoda  of  iodin  absorption,  H.  L 
Wilson  ( Pennttilmnia  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  146-150). — The  work  here  reported  was  done 
in  cooperation  with  the  associate  referee  on  fats  and  oils  of  the  Association  of  OflScial 
Agricultural  Chemists,  the  results  of  which  have  already  been  noted  in  the  report  of 
the  referee  (E.  8.  R.,  15,  p.  438). 

Some  notes  concerning  Halphen's  test  for  cotton-seed  oil,  £.  Fulmbb  (  Wadk- 
ingim  Sta.  Bvl.  67,  pp.  5-70).— Noted  from  another  publication  (E.  8.  R.,  14,  p.  836). 

Beaction  of  lard  from  cotton-seed  meal  fed  hogs  with  Halphen's  reagent, 
E.  FuLMBR  (  Weuhington  Sta.  Bui.  67,  pp.  11-S7). — Noted  from  another  publication 
(E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  226). 

The  precipitation  limits  with  ammonium  sulphate  of  some  vegetable  pro- 
teins, II,  T.  B.  Osborne  and  I.  F.  Harris  (Amer.  Jour.  Phy$iol.,  IS  (1905),  No.  S, 
pp.  436-447). — The  present  paper  is  a  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (E. 
8.  R.,  15,  p.  222).  The  principal  conclusions  drawn  from  the  investigations  are  aa 
follows: 

"  Hofmeister's  method  of  fractional  precipitation  of  proteins  from  their  solutions 
by  ammonium  sulphate  affords,  in  most  cases,  a  valuable  and  ready  means  for 
the  separation  of  such  substances  when  associated  in  the  same  solution. 

"  The  precipitation  limits  are  not  characteristic  for  each  individual  protein  sub- 
stance, as  is  commonly  assumed,  but  appear  to  depend  on  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  solution  at  the  time  of  precipitation.  .  .  . 

"  Vegetable  globulins  can  not  be  distinguished  from  vegetable  albumins  by  means 
of  their  precipitation  limits  with  ammonium  sulphate,  since  many  of  these  globulins 
are  not  precipitated  until  the  concentration  in  ammonium  sulphate  is  raised  well 
above  one-half  saturation,  while  leucosin,  the  best  characterized  albumin  of  v^e- 
table  origin  now  known,  is  almost  completely  precipitated  at  one-half  saturation." 

The  glycocoll  content  of  different  proteids,  F.  Di-browin  (Inaug.  Dis».,  St. 
Petersburg,  1902;  ab*.  in  Physiol.  Ruts.;  S  (1904),  Nos.  4S-60,  p.  i*4).— Cleavage  was 
induced  in  a  large  number  of  proteids  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.  No  glyco- 
coll group  was  found  in  the  v^etable  proteids  examined.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
proteids  of  connective  and  skeletal  tissue  gave  large  quantities  of  glycocoll.  Judged 
by  the  glycocoll  content  of  their  cleavage  products  collagen,  ossein,  chondin,  and 
elastin  are  closely  related.  The  proteid  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  was  found 
to  contain  4.5  per  eenttyrosin  and  0.7  per  cent  glycocoll.  No  glycocoll  was  found 
in  the  cleavage  products  of  myosin. 

Determination  of  hippuric  scid  in  urine,  R.  E.  Stallinos  (Penntylvania  Sta. 
Rpl.  1904,  pp.  161-154). — Using  a  modification  of  Konig's  method,  hippuric  acid,  uric 
acid,  and  benzoic  acid  were  determined  in  samples  of  urine  of  a  steer,  and  also  to  test 
the  method  in  an  artificial  mixture  of  these  acids  to  which  a  small  amount  of  sodium 
hydroxid  had  been  added.  In  the  case  of  the  artificial  mixture,  the  results  obtained 
for  hippuric  and  uric  acids  were  too  low.  The  greatest  discrepancy  was  observed  with 
the  uric  acid,  while  the  benzoic  acid  was  too  high.  In  the  case  of  urine,  fairly  con- 
cordant results  were  obtained. 
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Ten  lecture*  on  biochemistry  of  muscle  and  nerve,  VV.  D.  Halliburton 
[PkUaddphia:  P.  BlakuUm'tSmi  &  Co.,  1904,pp.  XVI+160,pls.  8,flg».  17;  rev.  in  Jour. 
Amn.  Chem.  Soc.,  S7  (,1905),  No.  4,  pp.  44S-450) .—The  topics  considered  have  to  do 
with  muBcle  fermenta,  pii^ments,  glyc-ogen,  lactic  acid,  creatinic,  and  phosphocamic 
add,  the  chemical  changes  accompanying  contraction,  muscle  proteids,  the  meta- 
bolism of  nerve,  coagulation  of  nerve  proteids,  the  chemical  changes  in  nerve  during 
degeneration  and  regeneration,  and  related  topics.  The  volume  embodies  the 
aatlior's  opinions  based  on  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

Miscellaneous  analyses,  C.  H.  Jonbs  and  F.  M.  Hollistbb  ( Vermont  Sta.  Spt. 
1904,  pp.  467-461). — Analyses  are  reported  of  20  samples  of  materials  furnishing 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  15  samples  of  wood  ashes,  2  samples  of  home- 
mixed  fertilizers,  2  samples  of  Peruvian  guano,  4  samples  of  muck,  and  1  sample 
each  of  barley  and  weed  silage,  oats  and  pea  silage,  foul  seed,  bone  and  lime,  dry 
waste  and  greasy  waste  from  a  woolen  mill,  hen  manure,  weed  killer,  and  maple 
««ar. 

Report  of  the  chemist:  Division  of  foods  and  feedings,  J.  B.  Lindsby  (Maua- 
dmettt  Sla.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  S7-44). — In  this  part  of  the  report  statements  are  made 
concerning  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work  done  during  the  year.  Of  2,026 
jaecee  of  glassware  examined  in  the  execution  of  the  dairy  law,  200  were  found 
inaccniately  graduated. 

Beport  on  general  work  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  C.  A.  Gobssmann 
()[amchvL»etU  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  104-110).— Brief  notes  on  the  examination  of  wood 
ashes,  lime  ashes,  and  miscellaneous  material,  and  on  phoephatic  slag  and  experi- 
ments with  native  phosphates. 

By  foeing  1  part  of  Canadian  apatite,  containing  31.22  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
with  4  parts  of  a  mixture  of  23  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  and  39  parts  of  potassium 
carbonate,  3.68  per  cent  of  the  phosphoric  acid  was  made  soluble  in  water  and  26.78 
percent  soluble  in  neutral  ammonium  citrate,  leaving  only  0.76  per  cent  insoluble. 
Br  foEing  1  part  of  the  apatite  with  only  1.15  parts  of  the  carbonate  mixture  (the 
theoretical  amount  required  to  convert  the  phosphate  into  soluble  form),  2.56  per 
cent  of  the  phosphoric  add  was  made  soluble  in  water  and  15.96  per  cent  soluble  in 
citrate  solution.  Boiling  the  phosphate  in  solutions  of  the  carbonates  of  various 
^ngths  showed  little  effect  in  rendering  the  phosphoric  acid  soluble. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-first  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  held  at  St.  Ijouis,  Ko.,  September  26,  27, 
and  28,  1904,  edited  by  H.  W.  Wilby  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Bui.  90,  pp. 
t^).— This  is  the  ofiScial  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  A  summar- 
ized account  of  the  meeting  has  been  given  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  320),  and  a  circular  of 
the  Bureau  containing  extracts  from  the  proceedings  noted  (E.  S.  K.,  16,  p.  539). 

METEOBOLOGT— WATEB. 

MonfUy  Weather  Beview  ( Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  S3  (1906),  No*.  4, pp.  Ii7-182,ftg».  6, 
«*orti  IS;  6,  pp.  18S-2SS,  figt.  16,  cliarig  10). — In  addition  to  the  usual  reports  on  fore- 
ca^  warnings,  weather  and  crop  conditions,  meteorological  tables  and  charts  for  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  1905,  recent  papers  bearing  on  meteorology,  recent  addi- 
tions to  the  Weather  Bureau  library,  etc.,  these  numbers  contain  the  following  arti- 
cles and  notes: 

No.  4.— Special  contributions  on  Studies  on  the  Diurnal  Periods  in  the  Lower  Strata 
of  the  Atmosphere — III,  The  Diurnal  Periods  of  the  "Vapor  Tension,  the  Electric 
Potential,  and  Coefficient  of  Dissipation,  by  F.  H.  Bigelow;  The  Observations  with 
Kite*  at  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  1897-1902,  by  F.  H.  Bigelow;  Mathematical 
'theory  of  the  Nocturnal  Cooling  of  the  Atmosphere  (illus.),  by  S.  T.  Tamura;  The 
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Influence  of  Small  Lakes  on  Local  Temperature  Conditions  (illus. ),  see  p.  224,  by  J.  L 
Bartlett;  The  Great  Indian  Earthquake  of  April  4, 1905,  as  Recorded  at  the  Weather 
Bureau  (ill  as.),  hy  C.  F.  Marvin;  Rhododendron  Leaves  as  Thermometers,  by  J.  F. 
Johnson;  Fake  Rainmaking,  by  W.  L.  Moore;  Wind  Velocities  for  Difierent  Alti- 
tudes and  Exposures,  by  A.  J.  Mitchell;  Tornadoes  of  March  17,  1905,  in  Western 
Oklahoma,  by  C.  M.  Strong;  Some  Temperatures  Taken  on  Lakes  Huron  and  Supe- 
rior in  July  and  August  of  1904,  by  F.  L.  Odenbach;  A  Cold  Weather  Dust  Whirl, 
by  F.  W.  Proctor;  Note  on  the  Winds  of  the  Region  Adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  G.  H.  Stone;  A  Heavy  Deposit  of  Hoarfrost  and  its  Effect  in  Retarding 
Nocturnal  Cooling  (illus. )•  by  D.  A.  Seeley;  and  Tornado  of  April  14  near  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.,  by  W.  F.  Reed,  jr.;  and  notes  on  unusual  weather  at  Dodge,  Kane.,  snow 
and  frost  crystals,  tidal  phenomena,  and  meteorological  course  at  Williams  College. 

No.  5. — Special  contributions  on  Studies  on  the  Diurnal  Periods  in  the  Lower  Strata 
of  the  Atmosphere — IV,  The  Diurnal  Periods  of  the  Terrestrial  Magnetic  Field  and 
the  Aperiodic  Disturbances  (illus.),  by  F.  H.  Bigelow;  Proposed  Observations  in 
Meteorology  to  be  Undertaken  during  the  Expedition  to  Observe  the  Total  Eclipse  of 
the  Sun  in  Spain  and  Tunis,  August  30,  1905  (illus.),  by  F.  H.  Bigelow;  Snowfalls, 
Freshets,  and  the  Winter  Flow  of  Streams  in  the  State  of  New  York  (illus. ),  by  R.  E. 
Horton;  The  Rainfall  of  the  Drainage  Area  of  New  Orleans,  La.  (illus.),  by  F.  S. 
Shields;  Canadian  Seismographic  Records  (illus.),  by  R.  F.  Stupart;  and  Supplying 
Moisture  in  Connection  with  Artifical  Heating,  by  G.  A.  Loveland;  and  notes  on 
meteorology  and  the  teachers  of  physics,  sounding  balloons  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  atmos- 
pheric explorations  in  the  Tropics,  atmospheric  elei-tricity,  notes  on  earthquakes  by 
Weather  Bureau  observers,  and  storm  warnings  at  wireless  tel^raph  stations. 

Summaries  of  temperatures,  rainfalls,  and  sunshines,  E.  F.  Ladd  (Kortk 
Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pt.  1,  pp.  ia-17). — Tables  are  given  which  show  the  monthly 
and  annual  temperature  and  rainfall  for  1904,  the  annual  rainfall  since  1892,  monthly 
and  annual  rainfall  since  1895,  monthly  and  annual  sunshine  record  for  1904  and 
for  each  year  since  1899,  and  daily  observations  on  evaporation  from  a  water  surface, 
May  to  September,  1904,  with  monthly  summaries  of  evaporation  and  rainiall  for 
the  same  period  during  the  years  1902  and  1903. 

The  mean  temperature  as  recorded  at  Fargo  for  the  year  1904  was  37.06°  F. ;  the 
maximum  temperature  91,  in  August;  the  minimam  —39,  in  January.  The  annual 
rainfall  was  20.26  in.  as  compared  with  20.83  in.  for  the  previous  13  years.  The  aver- 
ages for  a  series  of  years  show  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  rainfall  occurs  during 
the  growing  period,  the  total  rainfall  or  snow  calculated  as  rain  for  the  5  months, 
November  to  April,  being  less  than  2  in. 

"There  has  been  since  1901  a  regular  decrease  in  the  per  cent  of  simshine  recorded 
from  49.43  per  cent  to  39.04  per  cent.  There  has  been  also  an  increase  in  cloudy 
weather  but  a  decrease  in  evaporation  from  a  water  surface  and  generally  an  increase 
in  rainfall." 

The  total  amount  of  water  evaporated  from  a  water  surface  during  May  to  Septem- 
ber, 1904,  was  6.09  in.  per  month  or  0.215  in.  per  day,  the  total  amount  evaporated 
during  the  period  being  30.44  in.  as  compared  with  28.12  in.  in  1902  and  41.87  in.  in 
1903.  "  In  1902  the  evaporation  was  1.96  times  the  rainfall  for  the  same  period. 
In  1903  it  was  2.58  times  as  great,  and  in  1904  it  was  2.47  times  as  great.  Or,  in 
other  words,  the  evaporation  from  a  water  surface  is  from  2  to  2.5  times  the  amount 
of  the  rainfall  for  the  months  tinder  consideration." 

Keteorology,  T.  M.  Carpenter  ( I'ennin/h-ania  iSKa.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  15&-169,  S69- 
g91). — The  observations  here  recorded  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  reported 
in  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p  750).  Monthly  summaries  of  observations  are 
given  in  the  body  of  the  report  and  the  detailed  record  in  an  appendix.  The  sum- 
mary for  1903  is  as  follows: 
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Summary  of  meleor<Aogical  obtervationt,  190S. 


,,u„  Growing  season 

'""•  I      (Apr.-Sept.). 


Barometer  ( Inches) :  <i  i 

Mean 30.ftM 

HUhert 30.768  (Not. 21) 

Lowest 29.237  (AP'S)  . 

TemperatoreC  F.):  ' 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Mean  daily  range 

Greatest  daily  range 

Least  dally  range 


Mean  daily  reladre  bomidity  (per  cent) 

Rainiall  (inches): 

Total; 

Gres  lest  month]  y 

GrMtest  daily 

Namber  of  days  on  which  0.01  in.  or  more  of  rain 
fea 

Mean  percentage  of  clondiness 

Nmnber  of  days  on  which  clondlness  averaged  80 
per  cent  or  more. 

Average  boani  of  sunshine  per  day 

Last  frmt  in  spring , 

First  frost  in  fall 


48.4 61.4. 

89  (July  3, 10) 89  (July  8,10). 

-6  (Feb.  19) 1  18  (Apr.fi). 

17.5 19.2. 

45  (Apr. 4) I  4.S(Apr.  4). 

-    Mar.  7,  —    -       - 


3  (Mar.  7,  Aug.  28,  Oct.  5, 
Dec.  9). 
79.6 


44.09 

7.26 (June)  ... 
3.12  (Aug.  28). 
181 


79.2. 

25.73. 

3.12  (Aug. 28). 


66.56 67.4. 


114. 


,  67. 

6  b.  18  m. 
May  9. 
Sept.  19. 


ajannary  and  February  not  included.  A  January  not  included. 

Weather  of  1904,  S.  Blorb  (  Year  Book  Col.  Agr.  and  Hort.  Holme»  Chapel,  1904, 
pp.  IS-IS,  ehart*  S). — Weekly  averages  of  barometer  readinge,  temperature,  and  pre- 
ripitation  at  the  C!oliege  of  Ajmculture  and  Horticulture,  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire, 
England,  are  recorded  in  tables  and  diagrams,  and  the  general  weather  conditions 
of  the  year  are  discussed. 

"The  total  rainfall  for  the  year,  24.03  in.,  is  the  lowest  since  1887,  when  20.42  in. 
was  registered.  July  and  August  were  the  wettest  months  with  2.83  and  3.73  in., 
respectively.  March  and  June  were  the  driest  with  1.17  and  0.94  in.  There  were 
only  174  days  on  which  a  recordable  amount  of  rain  fell  as  compared  with  last  year's 
2(M.  .  .  .  The  chart  of  the  weekly  barometric  reading  .  .  .  shows  clearly  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  barometer  during  the  periods  when  little  or  no  rain  fell  and  also  the 
great  fluctuations  from  drought  to  rain  and  vice  versa.  .  .  .  The  chart  of  weekly 
average  temperatures,  maximum  and  minimum,  shows  a  gradual  rise  from  the 
betrinning  of  the  year  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  then  a  similar  fall  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  with  some  few  variations.  The  highest  temperature  of  85°  F.  was  reached  on 
.August  3,  and  the  lowest  was  22  degrees  of  frost  registeretl  during  .  .  .  November." 

Climatolo^cal  data  for  the  year  1904  (Rj^.  Bur.  Agr.,  Labor  and  Indus.  Mont., 
9  Uy04),  pp.  S8S,  389). — A  compilation  of  observations  at  45  places  in  the  State  on 
temperature,  precipitation,  cloudiness,  and  direction  of  wind,  with  data  for  elevation 
and  the  number  of  years  records  have  been  kept. 

Beetilta  of  meteorolo^cal  ohBervations  in  the  year  190S  {Ber.  Mel.  Com. 
Natwf.  Ver.  Brunn,  SS  (,1902),  pp.  XIV -\- 170,  chart!  S).— This  is  the  twelfth  report 
of  the  meteorological  commission  of  the  Society  of  Naturalists  of  Briinn,  Austria, 
giving  detailed  tabular  summaries  of  observations  at  a  large  number  of  stations  under 
the  direction  of  the  central  office  of  Briinn. 

Meteorology,  P.  BonAme  (Rap.  An.  Sta.  Agron.  Mauritius,  1904,  pp.  1-9). — A 
record  is  given  of  observations  during  1904  at  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of 
Mauritius  on  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  precipitation,  humidity,  and  evap- 
oration. 

The  weather  1904-S,  F.  J.  Plyhen  (Jour.  Southeast.  Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1905,  No.  14, 
pp.  H>2,  S6S). — The  general  weather  conditions  at  the  Southeastern  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Wye  during  the  17  months  ended  May  31,  1905,  are  described. 
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Notes  on  the  difference  of  temperature,  HcOill  Collegre  grounds  and  Hount 
Soyal,  Montreal,  Canada,  C.  H.  McLeod  and  H.  T.  Barnes  (Proc.  and  Trmu. 
Roy.Soc.  Canada,  t.  ier.  10  {1904),,Sec.  Ill,  pp.  71-125,  ph.  S-i). — Comparative  obeer- 
vations  on  the  college  grounds,  180  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  on  Mount  Royal,  800  ft 
above  sea  level,  are  reported  in  tables  and  diagrams  and  briefly  discussed. 

The  curves  show  "  that  any  marked  change  in  temperature  at  the  lower  station 
has  been  heralded  by  a  change  in  the  same  direction  at  the  higher  station  by  an 
interval  of  time,  sometimes  as  great  as  24  hours.  This  interval,  which  seems  to  be 
very  variable,  depends  probably  upon  wind  conditions.  .  .  . 

"  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  the  connection  between  wind  or  general 
weather  conditions  and  the  differential  curves.  Without  consideration  of  nicb 
effects  it  would  appear  that  the  following  relations  hold:  (a)  Normal  differences  in 
temperature  vary  with  the  average  air  temperature,  increasing  n^atively  as  tempe^ 
ature  falls.  (6)  Departure  from  normal  differences  in  a  negative  direction  indicates 
lower  air  temperatures,  and  in  a  positive  direction  change  to  warm  weather." 

Seprints  of  papers  and  cliarts  relating  to  meteorology  and  terrestrial 
magnetism,  G.  Hellmann  (Neudrueke  tx>n  Schriften  und  KarUn  iiber  Meteorotogie  imd 
Erdtnagntti*mu».  Berlin:  A.  Athtr  &  Co.,  1904,rol.  lS,pp.Si8;  rer.  in  Science,  n-ter., 
g^  {1905),  No.  sse,  p.  116).—Tbia  is  the  fifteenth  and  final  volume  of  this  biblio- 
graphical work,  including  the  more  important  papers  relating  to  meteovglogy  and 
terrestrial  magnetism. 

The  influence  of  small  lakes  on  local  temperature  conditions,  J.  L.  Bast- 
LETr  {Ho.  Weather  Rev.,  S3  {1905),  No.  4,  pp.  147, 148,  fig.  1). — A  comparison  is  made 
of  observations  on  temperature  at  Washburn  Observatory,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
which  is  located  on  a  ridge  between  Lakes  Mendota  and  Monona,  and  at  Harvey, 
Portage,  Beloit,  and  Dodgeville,  located  respectively  to  the  east,  north,  south,  and 
west  of  Madison,  within  a  radius  of  45  miles  from  that  city. 

The  results,  which  are  shown  diagrammatically,  make  it  clear  that  the  lakes  have 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  temperature  conditions.  This  influence  is  exerted 
in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  killing  frosts  in  the  late  spring  and  early  fall.  The 
range  of  temperature  at  Madison  during  January  and  February,  when  the  lakes  are 
almost  invariably  thickly  coated  with  ice,  averages  over  2  d^rees  less  than  at  the 
other  points.  During  August  the  minimum  curve  reaches  its  extreme  positive 
departure  and  the  daily  range  of  temperature  averages  6  degrees  less  than  that  of 
neighboring  purely  continental  exposures. 

"  While  the  exposure  at  Madison  especially  favors  the  influence  of  the  lakes  on 
the  observed  temperatures,  yet  it  is  believed  that  wherever  small  lakes  are  found 
the  temperature  conditions  in  their  vicinity  will  show  deiortures  from  the  purely 
continental  type  of  their  section  much  resembling  those  given  above,  though  not  so 
marked." 

The  sun  and  nature,  C.  Flahmabion  {Separate  from  Bui.  Soc.  AHron.  France, 
1906,  JxUy,  pp.  10,  figs.  S). — A  report  on  observations  at  the  Paris  observatory  on  the 
relation  between  variations  in  sun  spots  and  the  leafing  and  flowering  of  trees. 

The  farmer  and  the  weather  map,  H.  H.  Lyon  {Connlry  Gent.,  70  {1905),  No. 
11745,  pp.  809,  810). — ^This  article  advises  farmers  to  study  the  daily  weather  map 
more  closely,  especially  the  position  and  movement  of  the  high  and  low  areas.  It 
suggests  that  "it  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  farmer  and  would  tend  to  populariie 
the  Weather  Bureau"  if,  in  addition  to  the  daily  forecasts  published  in  the  daily 
papers,  the  forecast  official  would  state  in  simple  language  "the  position  of  the  Mow' 
areas,  indicate  their  probable  or  possible  course,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  movement 
He  could  state  the  chances  of  their  containing  large  or  small  quantities  of  moisture 
and  something  regarding  their  probable  time  and  manner  of  exit  from  any  given 
area." 
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Weather  forecaats  in  the  service  of  agriculture,  Gbohmann  {Mitt.  DetU.  Landu: 
Getell.,  go  {1905),  No.  S9,  pp.  ge6-ti7,fig.  i).— The  postal-card  method  of  distributing 
forecasts  practiced  by  the  Royal  Saxon  Meteorological  Institute  is  described  and 
commended. 

Fake  weather  forecasts,  F.  J.  Walz  (Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  67  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  SOS- 
SIS). — A  review  of  various  popular  and  fallacious  methods  of  weather  forecasting. 

On  the  significance  of  Bacillus  coli  in  potable  waters,  H.  Vincent  (Ann.  Intl. 
Pasteur,  19  (1905),  No.  4,  pp.  iSS-S4S).— The  author  refutes  LafBer's  contention  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  judge  of  the  value  of  a  water  by  the  number  of  micro-organisms 
present  and  that  special  methods  for  determining  simply  BaciUtis  coli  or  the  bacilli  of 
patrefaction  are  not  necessary.  He  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  bacteriological 
analyns  is  of  great  value  in  determining  the  quality  of  water. 

The  delicate  methods  which  have  been  devised  for  the  numerical  determination  of 
B.  coli,  the  organisms  of  putrefaction,  or  pathogenic  germs,  particularly  the  typhoid 
bacillus,  have  been  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  methods  of 
purification  of  waters,  in  improving  sanitary  conditions  of  cities,  and  in  preventing  or 
arresting  epidemics,  especially  those  of  typhoid  fever. 

SOIL&— ITfiTILIZEfiS. 

The  principal  soil  areas  of  Iowa,  W.  H.  Stevenson,  G.  1.  Christie,  and  O.  W. 
Wiixoox  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  8S,  pp.  S73-.194,  flgt.  S,  map  1). — ^This  bulletin  gives  the 
results  of  investigations  of  the  principal  soil  areas  of  Iowa,  ba8e<l  upon  the  work  of 
the  Iowa  Geological  Survey  on  the  glacial  geology  of  the  State. 

It  is  stated  that  "all  the  soils  of  Iowa  without  exception  are,  in  respect  to  their 
origin,  referable  to  one  or  the  other  of  four  easily  distinguishable  classes,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  plainly  marked  areas."  These  classes,  which  are  mapped  and  fully 
described  in  the  bulletin,  include  (1)  geeet,  or  soils  resulting  from  the  secular  decay 
of  iadarated  rocks;  (2)  soils  of  flnviatile  origin,  or  stream-made  soils  (alluvium); 
(3)  soils  of  ieolian  origin,  or  wind-made  soils  (loess);  and  (4)  soils  of  glacial  origin, 
or  ice-made  soils  (drift  or  till);  or,  more  briefly,  geest,  alluvium,  loess,  and  till. 

The  loess  and  till  are  the  most  important  of  these  classes.  "Geest  occurs  chiefly 
in  Winneshiek,  Allamakee,  Fayette,  Clayton,  Delaware,  Dubuque,  and  Jackson 
counties,  and  only  very  rarely  and  in  trivial  amounts  in  other  parts  of  the  State." 
Alluvial  soils  or  "bottom  lands"  "occur  all  along  the  courses  of  every  important 
stream  in  Iowa.  The  Missouri,  Big  Sioux,  NLshnabotna,  Nodaway,  Grand,  Chariton, 
Des  Moines,  Skonk,  Iowa,  Cedar,  Wapsipinicon,  and  Mississippi  rivers  and  their 
tributaries  have  bottoms  of  varying  widths."  They  occupy  not  over  6  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  of  the  State  and  when  properly  drained  are  generally  highly  productive. 

Practically  all  of  the  remaining  area  of  the  State  is  occupied  by  loess  and  drift 
(tiU)  soils.  "There  are  three  distinct  areas  of  loess  soils,  the  Missouri  loess  in 
western  Iowa,  the  Mississippi  loess  in  eastern  Iowa,  and  the  loess  of  southern  Iowa." 
The  loess  soils  as  found  in  Iowa  are  generally  light  colored  (various  shades  of  buff 
and  yellow,  sometimes  becoming  whitish),  fine-grained,  but  porous  and  as  a  rule 
fertile. 

"There  are  three  distinct  areas  of  glacial  till,  the  Wisconsin,  the  lowan,  and  the 
Kansan.  In  their  relations  to  agriculture  these  are  typically  characteristic  of  the 
age  of  the  till."  The  drift  (till)  soils  differ  somewhat  with  their  age.  The  Wiscon- 
an  drift  "is  principally  a  black  loam,  sandy  in  some  places  and  clayey  in  others. 
It  is  generally  rich  in  the  elements  of  plant  food  and  frequently  contains  small 
bowlders  of  various  materials,  including  granite.  .  .  .  The  soils  of  the  lowan  drift 
sheet  do  not  differ  very  much  from  those  of  the  Wisconsin;  peat  bogs  and  alkali  are 
very  much  rarer."    The  Kansas  drift  occurs  in  only  limited  areas  on  hillsides  and 
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slopes  in  western  and  Bouthern  Iowa  and  is  uniformly  unprodnctive.  In  the  older 
drift  areas  the  soIIh  have  undergone  more  complete  weathering  and  leaching  than  in 
the  more  recent  areas,  and  consequently  are  as  a  rule  lighter  in  color,  poorer  in 
soluble  constituents,  and  contain  less  undecomposed  rock. 

The  geological  origin  and  general  properties  of  the  different  classes  of  soils  are  dis- 
cussed and  some  of  the  problems  which  need  investigation  in  connection  with  each 
are  pointed  out. 

Soils,  H.  Inolk  (Trangmal  Agr.  Jour.,  S  (1905),  No.  U,  p.  7S1). — Averages  of  U 
samples  of  virgin  soils  collected  along  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  River  are  reported, 
which  show  nitrogen  0.075  per  cent,  lime  0.94,  phosphoric  acid  0.045,  and  potash 
0.27.  The  average  of  10  samples  collected  in  the  White  Biver  Settlement, Transvaal, 
shows  nitrogen  0.093,  lime  0.048,  phosphoric  acid  0.051,  and  potash  0.20  per  cent 

Some  soil  analyses,  A.  Pabdy  (Natal  Agr.  Jour,  and  Min.  Rec.,  S  (1905),  So.  6, 
pp.  57S,  S74). — Analyses  with  reference  to  total  and  available  constituents,  water 
capacity,  etc.,  of  3  samples  of  soils  from  different  iwrts  of  Natal  are  reported. 

These  analyses  show  that,  "(compared  with  the  rich  fertile  soils  of  other  coontriea, 
these  are  poorly  supplied  all  round  with  the  ingredients  desirable  in  a  highly  pro- 
ductive soil.  They  are  deficient  in  organic  matter  and  are  liable  to  be  quickly  affected 
by  atmospheric  influences — temperature,  rain,  and  drought  The  soils  are  only 
capable  of  holding  a  limiteil  supply  of  moisture."  The  use  of  lime,  barnyard  manure, 
and  green  manures  to  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soils  is  suggested. 

Besults  obtained  in  examination  of  thin  layers  of  soil,  A.  Dblagb  and 
H.  Laoatu  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  fid.  [Paris'],  140  (1905),  No.  SS,  pp.  lo5.i-lSo8).—k 
reply  to  criticisms  of  previous  notes  on  this  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  756),  explaining 
the  practical  application  of  the  method  as  a  supplement  to  mechanical  and  chemical 
analyses  and  in  helping  to  explain  the  varying  assimilability  of  the  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  in  different  soils. 

Classification  and  nomenclature  of  soils  according:  to  mineralo^cal  consti- 
tution, H.  Laoatu  (Own/rf.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  I41  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  S6.i-366, 
fig.  J). — Applying  the  method  of  mineralogical  examination  (referred  to  in  the  last 
article) ,  the  author  describes  more  in  detail  a  graphic  method  of  interpreting  the 
results  and  classifying  soils  on  the  basis  of  their  content  of  lime,  clay,  and  sand. 

Soil  temperatures,  S.  Blorb  (  Year  Book  Col.  Agr.  and  Hort.  Holmes  Chapel,  1904, 
p.  S9,  chart  1). — Weekly  averages  of  soil  temperature  at  the  surface  and  at  depths  of 
3,  6,  9,  and  18  in.  and  3  and  6  ft.  at  the  Oolite  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture, 
Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire,  are  recorded.  Observations  on  soil  temperature  are  a  new 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  college  observatory.  It  is  proposed  to  trace  the  relation 
of  soil  temperature  at  varying  depths  with  that  of  the  air  above,  as  well  as  its  bear^ 
ing  upon  plant  growth. 

The  percolation  of  rain  water  through  soils,  W.  F.  Si'therst  ( Chem.  Neirs, 
9^  (1905),  No.  S384,  p.  49). — The  author  records  the  results  of  observations  on  the 
rate  of  percolation  of  water  through  sandy  loam,  loam,  clay  loam,  heavy  clay  soil, 
and  garden  soil  which  had  been  subjected  to  prolonged  drought  For  the  purpose 
of  the  observations  the  soils  were  packed  in  glass  tubes  1|  in.  in  diameter  and  water 
was  poured  on  them  from  time  tn  time  in  amounts  equivalent  to  0.1  to  1  in.  The 
slowness  of  percolation  in  case  of  the  clay  soils  indicates  that  with  such  soils  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  rainfall  (the  proportion  given  by  Lawesand  Gilbert)  would  be 
lost  by  evaporation  and  surface  drainage. 

The  alkali  soils  of  Montana,  F.  W.  Traphacen  (MoniarM  Sta.  Bttl.  64,  pp.  91- 
1^1,  pU.  6). — This  bulletin  gives  a  summary  of  investigations  on  alkali  soils  in  Mon- 
tana and  elsewhere,  largely  from  a  previous  bulletin  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p. 
223),  and  reports  results  of  pot  experiments  with  alfalfa,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  tim- 
othy on  soils  containing  varying.amounts  and  combinations  of  alkali  salts.  Analyses 
with  reference  to  chlorin,  sodium  sulphate,  and  sodium  carbonate  of  358  samples  of 
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ilkali  soils  from  different  parts  of  the  State  are  reported.    No  data  are  reported  for 
the  experiments,  but  the  following  smiiniary  of  general  results  is  given: 

"  The  preoenre  of  magnesium  sulphate — Epsom  salt — in  quantity  up  to  1  per  cent 
has  appkrentl y  no  ill  effet^'t  upon  the  growth  of  alfalfo. 

"The  limiting  quantity  of  sodium  sulphate — Glaubers  salt — foralbilfa  seems  to  be 
about  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

'•  With  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  sodium  sulphate  and  one-third  magnesium  sulphate, 
which  represents  very  closely  the  composition  of  Montana  alkali,  the  limiting  quan- 
tity appears  to  be  about  the  same  as  with  sodium  sulphate  alone. 

"  It  should  be  said  that  these  experiments  were  conducted  with  great  care,  the 
parpoee  being  to  eliminate  every  adverse  condition  except  that  imposed  by  the 
presence  of  the  '  alkali.'  Especially  was  it  provided  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
▼ater  should  always  be  present. 

"  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the  presence  of  alkali  waa  observed,  in 
another  series  of  experiments,  to  very  materially  increase  the  drought-resistant 
powers  of  the  plants  under  investigation. 

"The  results  of  experiments  with  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  timothy  tend  to  show 
that  the  danger  limit  for  alkali  of  the  character  of  that  found  in  Montana  is  above 
1  per  cent." 

The  nature  and  treatment  of  alkali  spots,  L.  E.  Kelsey  (Iowa  Agr.,  6  {1905) , 
-Vo.  1,  pp.  li,  IS). — The  small  alkali  areas  occurring  in  the  Wisconsin  glacial  drift 
soilg  of  the  west-central  part  of  northern  Iowa  are  described,  as  well  as  the  various 
methtxlg  of  reclamation  which  have  been  proposed  for  such  soils.  Underdrainage 
vith  liberal  applications  of  coarse  manure  is  considered  the  most  effective  and  prac- 
tical means  of  reclamation  yet  proposed. 

Ant  heaps,  H.  Inole  {Trnnxmal  Agr.  Jour.,  :3  (1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  7^9-731).— 
Aiial)-se8  of  ant  heap«i  and  of  surrounding  soil  are  reported  which  "  indicate  much 
greater  fertility  in  the  ant  heap  material  than  in  the  soil  on  which  it  occurs.  The 
<!tpiav  matter  and  nitrogen  are  particularly  noticeable,  the  latter  being  more  than 
foar  times  as  abundant  in  the  ant  heap,  while  the  'available'  potash  and  phosphoric 
add  are  also  much  higher."  These  analyses,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  a  number 
of  practical  farmers  which  is  recorded,  indicate  that  "pulverized  ant  heaps  might 
with  advantage  be  used  ajs  a  manure  on  poor  soils,  and  should  be  of  great  value  in 
fndenn,  for  seetl  beds,  etc.,  provided  that  their  physical  properties — fine  texture, 
etc— do  not  render  them  too  close  and  impervious." 

On  the  accumulation  of  fertility  by  land  aUowed  to  run  wild,  A.  D.  Hall 
\i«m.  Agr.  .Sri.,  1  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  941-^49) .—The  article  records  observations  on  2 
plat«  of  land,  one  of  which  was  originally  in  wheat,  the  other  in  I^uminous  plants 
ibeans  and  clover) ,  which  have  been  allowed  U)  run  wild,  the  first  since  1882,  the 
«cond  since  1885. 

Examination  of  the  soils  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  and  in  1904  shows  a 
"larked  increase  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  surface,  the  rate  of  increase  of  nitrogen 
in  the  wheat  soil  being  100  lbs.  per  acre  annually,  in  the  other  soil  25  lbs.  The 
■uchanical  composition  of  the  2  soils  is  shown  to  be  very  similar,  and  it  is  thought 
•hat  their  difference  in  behavior  under  cultivation  and  in  natural  vegetation  (that  of 
the  one  Ijeing  nearly  free  from  leguminous  plants,  that  of  the  other  containing  txjn- 
ailerable  of  such  plants)  may  perhaps  be  due  to  absence  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the 
fonner,  while  the  latter  is  well  supplied  with  this  substance  as  a  consequence  of 
liberal  application  of  chalk  in  fonner  period  (the  eighteenth  century). 

Kaawrial  requirements  of  the  Leonardtown  loam  soil  of  St.  Mary  Coiinty, 
■d-,  F.  D.  Gardner  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Soils  &rc.  15,  pp.  IS).— Teats  by  the 
"wire-basket"  method  of  the  manurial  requiremenfa of  "good"  and  "poor"  samples 
of  this  Boil,  which  is  a  light-colored  silt  loam  of  varying  fertility,  are  reported.  The 
wibwere  treated  with  organic  manures  (barnyard  manures  of  various  kinds,  organic 
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matter  from  city  dump,  and  green  manures),  lime,  and  chemical  fertiliisers  (sodium 
nitrate,  potassium  pulpbate,  and  tricalcium  phospliate).  Wheat  plants  were  grown 
on  the  soils  by  the  wire-basket  method  as  follows: 

"Five  small  wire  baskets  3  in.  in  diameter  by  3^  in.  in  depth  are  used  for  each 
treatment.  After  the  soil  has  been  treated  with  its  respective  fertilizer  and  brought 
up  to  the  optimum  water  content  with  distilled  water,  the  equivalent  of  about  325 
gm.  of  dry  soil  is  placed  in  each  basket.  The  soil  is  firmly  packed,  and  6  germinated 
kernels  of  wheat  are  planted  in  each  basket.  During  the  process  of  packing  a  small 
portion  of  the  soil  presses  out  through  the  wire  mesh,  but  this  is  brushed  off  and 
returned  to  the  interior  of  the  basket,  after  which  the  basket  is  at  once  dipped  into 
melted  paraiUn,  which  not  only  forms  an  intimate  contact  with  the  soil,  but  also 
produces  a  water-tight  covering. 

"An  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  washed  quartz  sand  is  now  placed  over  the 
soil  of  each  basket,  and  its  contents  at  once  weighed  and  the  weight  recorded.  In 
from  3  to  5  days  the  wheat  plants  will  have  emerged  from  the  soil  and  have  a  height 
of  approximately  1  in.,  at  which  time  the  surface  of  the  basket  is  sealed — thati«,  it  is 
covered  with  a  piece  of  paper  having  a  small  opening  in  the  center  sufficiently  laiige 
to  permit  the  plants  to  pass  through.  The  paper  is  dipp>ed  in  melted  paraffin  just 
before  placing  it  over  the  soil,  and  then  a  small  amount  of  paraffin  is  run  around  the 
outer  edge  of  the  paper,  thus  forming  contact  with  the  side  of  the  basket. 

"In  this  way  all  evaporation  from  the  soil  is  prevented,  excepting  the  minute 
amount  which  may  pass  through  the  small  opening  immediately  around  the  plants. 
The  loss  from  this  source  is  so  slight  in  comparison  to  that  which  is  transpired  by 
the  plants  that  no  account  is  taken  of  it,  but  even  if  the  loss  were  considerable  it 
should  be  practically  the  same  from  all  baskets.  The  weight  of  the  basket  is  taken 
immediately  before  sealing  and  immediately  afterwards,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
weight  which  has  been  added  to  it  in  the  process  of  sealing.  This  increase  is  now 
added  to  the  original  weight  of  the  basket,  and  the  result  is  what  is  known  as  the 
'optimum  weight,'  or  that  weight  at  which  the  contents  of  the  basket  contain  the 
most  favorable  amount  of  moisture  for  the  growth  of  plants. 

"  During  the  growing  of  the  plants,  which  usually  continues  from  18  to  21  days  from 
the  date  of  sealing,  the  baskets  are  weighed  at  intervals  of  2  or  3  days  and  watered 
with  distilled  water,  in  order  to  retain  a  favorable  moisture  content  for  plant  growth. 
By  this  method  the  loss  of  water  or  the  amount  transpired  by  the  plants  is  ascer- 
tained periodically,  and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  total  amount  of  water  given 
off  through  the  plants  of  each  basket  is  obtained  for  comparison  with  the  growth  and 
green  weight  of  the  plants,  which  is  ascertained  by  cutting  and  weighing  the  plants 
at  the  time  the  experiment  is  concluded.  All  conditions  of  the  experiment  are  » 
carefully  controlled  that  the  average  result  of  5  baskets  rarely  differs  more  than  5  per 
cent  from  tlie  average  result  of  any  other  6  baskets  that  have  been  treated  through- 
out in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Differemres  which  occur  beyond  this  amount 
may  therefore  safely  be  attributed  to  the  different  manurial  treatments  which  have 
been  given." 

From  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  "both 
barnyard  manure  and  green  manure  are  beneficial  to  this  soil  when  in  a  run-down 
condition,  but  that  the  effects  from  applications  of  green  manure  are  decidedly  more 
beneficial  in  that  they  are  more  lasting  than  for  equal  amounts  of  barnyard  manure. 
The  benefits  from  liming  are  so  obvious  that  they  need  no  comment,  while  potash 
and  nitrogen  in  combination  with  manure  are  sufficiently  beneficial  to  justify  their 
application,  at  least  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  250  lbs.  per  acre,  but  the  results  do  not 
seem  to  indicate  that  when  applied  alone  they  are  of  enough  effect  to  warrant  their 
use." 

These  results  "appear  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  actual  field  experience  of  soc- 
cessfol  fanners  in  the  locality." 
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How  can  we  xnaintain  the  fertility  of  our  Colorado  soilaP  TV.  P.  Headdkn 
{Colorado  Sla.  BuL  99,  pp.  16). — The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  stated  to  be  "to  pre- 
sent to  the  farmers  of  Colorado  some  of  the  most  patent  facts  relative  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  productiveness  of  their  lands."  It  discusses  in  a  brief  popular  way  the 
Migin  of  Colorado  soils,  their  deflciences  and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been 
exhausted,  and  various  means  of  restoring  and  maintaining  fertility,  including  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizem,  barnyard  manure,  and  green  manures. 

It  is  stated  that  the  soila  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado 
ue  for  the  most  part  light  sandy  loams  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  moun- 
tain rocks,  which  are  essentially  granitic  in  character.  They  are  not  particularly  rich 
in  potash  and  pboepboric  acid,  but  nearly  all  of  them  contain  as  much  as  0. 1  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  which  is  considered  the  standard  for  a  fairly  productive  soil.  The  climatic 
conditions,  however,  are  not  especially  favorable  to  the  formation  of  humus;  the  ten- 
dency being  toward  a  burning  up  of  the  organic  matter  rather  than  its  humifaction. 
Considering  the  geographical  position  of  the  State  and  its  remoteness  from  supplies 
of  the  chemical  fertilizers  (potash  salts,  nitrate  of  soda,  etc.),  there  is  serious  doubt 
vliether  these  materials  can  be  profitably  used  for  maintaining  or  increasing  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soils.  The  use  of  barnyard  manure  "  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
at  the  same  time  available  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  productiveness.  .  .  . 
The  next  best  method  is  probably  that  of  green  manuring,  and  for  this  purpose  we 
have  no  better  plant  than  alfalfa." 

Soil  fertility,  W.  C.  Welborn  ([Philippine]  Bur.  Agr.  Bui.  6,  pp.  IS).— A  popular 
diKoasion  of  means  of  maintaining  soil  fertility,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  specific 
fertilizer  requirements  of  the  principal  Philippine  crops  and  the  need  of  fertilizer  laws 
in  the  Philippines. 

Fertilizers  registered  for  sale  in  Arkansas  during  1906,  A.  M.  Muckenfubs 
(irhuuru  .Site.  Bui.  86,  pp.  SS-57). — Actual  and  guaranteed  analyses  of  72  samples  of 
fertilizers  examined  by  the  State  chemist  are  reported. 

Analyses  of  fertilizers,  C.  A.  GoBssmann  {^faisachu^eWl  Sta.  Bui.  lOS,  pp.  30). — 
Thisballetin  includes  directions  for  sampling  fertilizers;  instructions  to  manufac- 
tsren,  agents,  etc.;  a  discussion  of  trade  values  of  fertilizing  ingredients  for  1905; 
ud  analyses  of  miscellaneous  fertilizing  materials,  including  wood  ashes,  nitrate  of 
soda,  cotton-seed  meal,  dried  blood,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  clover  roots,  potash  salts, 
add  phosphates,  fish  fertilizers,  oyster-shell  lime,  paper-mill  dustings,  wool  dustings, 
vool  waste,  cotton  waste,  cotton-waste  compost,  sewage-bed  sludge,  sewage,  sheep 
nunre,  tobacco  stems,  tobacco  dust,  wood  charcoal,  salt-marsh  mud,  muck,  peat, 
and  soils  (18  miscellaneous  samples). 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  manurial  substances,  C.  A.  Gogss- 
XA-fs  {ifagxichusetU  Sta.  Bui.  104,  pp-  tS). — Analyses  are  reported  of  licensed  fertil- 
iien  and  miscellaneous  fertilizing  materials,  including  wood  ashes,  potash  salts, 
German  peat  moss,  river  mud,  wool-mill  refuse,  charcoal,  boneblack,  nitrate  of  soda, 
cotton-seed  meal,  barnyard  manure,  hen  manure,  and  soils  (19miscellaneous samples). 
Beport  on  official  inspection  of  conunercial  fertilizers  and  agricultural 
dtemicala  daring  the  season  of  1904,  C.  A.  Goebsmanm  ( Masscu:hu»elt«  Sta.  Rpt. 
1S04,  pp.  94-103). — The  results  of  examinations  of  525  samples  representing  295 
brands  are  summarized.  Tables  show  the  average  composition  of  the  different 
classes  of  all  fertilizers  analyzed,  and  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  compo- 
sition of  special  crop  fertilizers.  A  schedule  of  trade  values  of  fertilizing  constitu- 
ents and  a  list  of  licensed  manufacturers  and  dealers  are  given. 

Analyses  of  miscellaneotis  fertilizer  materials,  M.  S.  McDowell  {Penngijhu- 
naSa.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  lt4-lS6). — Analyses  of  the  following  materials  are  reported 
and  discussed:  Muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  kainit,  sylvinit,  wood  ashes, 
nitiate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  ground  bone. 
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tankage,  boneblack,  rock  phosphate,  basic  slag,  Peravian  guano,  tannery  ashes,  floe 
dirt,  land  piaster,  mixed  fertilizers,  and  garbage  ashes. 

Conunercial  fertilizers,  J.  L.  Hills,  C.  H.  Jones,  and  F.  M.  Hollister  ( Yer- 
mont  Sta.  Bid.  llg,  pp.  71-9S). — ^This  bulletin  .contains  analyses  of  samples  of  57 
brands  of  fertilizers,  representing  1905  shipments  in  the  hands  of  local  dealers.  A 
schedule  of  trade  values  to  be  used  in  Vermont  in  1905  is  also  given. 

Conunercial  fertilizers,  J.  L.  Hilui,  C.  H.  Jones,  and  F.  M.  Hollistkb  ( Va- 
ment  Sla.  Bid.  116,  pp.  14S-S44.) — This  bulletin  reports  and  discusses  analyses  of  137 
brands  of  fertilizers,  representing  the  output  of  13  companies,  examined  during  1906. 

Only  71  per  cent  of  the  brands  met  their  guaranties,  7  failed  to  give  a  commercial 
equivalent  of  their  guaranteed  composition,  and  1  was  far  below  its  guaranty.  The 
average  composition  of  all  of  the  fertilizers  showe<l  8  per  cent  more  plant  food  than 
was  guaranteed.  The  crude  stock  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  fertilizers  was  foond 
to  be  on  the  whole  of  good  quality.  The  average  selling  price  was  $29.62,  the  aver- 
age valuation  $19.04.  It  is  estimate<l  that  56  cts.  worth  of  plant  food  was  bought  for 
a  dollar  in  average  low-grade  goods,  64  cts.  worth  in  medium-grade  goods,  and  73  cte. 
worth  in  high-grade  fertilizers,  thus  showing  the  economy  of  buying  high-grade 
goods. 

A  table  is  given  which  shows  the  composition  of  different  brands  during  the  jaA 
5  years.  The  purchase  of  fertilizers,  systems  of  fertilization,  methods  of  application, 
and  kinds  of  plant  food  best  suited  to  different  purposes  are  discussed,  and  80  fonnn- 
las  for  different  crops  and  crop  conditions  are  given  with  suggestions  as  to  their  use. 

Conunercial  fertilizers,  J.  H.  Stewart  and  B.  H.  Hite  ( WeM  Virffinia  Sla.  Btd. 
95,  pp.  XIV+16SS). — This  is  a  complete  report  of  analyses  of  fertilizers  inspected 
during  1904,  including  also  information  regarding  tlie  conduct  of  the  fertilizer  inspec- 
tion, valuation  of  fertilizers,  availability  of  nitrogen  in  fertilizers,  etc.,  and  the  text 
of  the  State  fertilizer  law. 

Uaatures,  F.  T.  Holbrook  and  E.  J.  Rcssell  (Jour.  SoutheaM  Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1905, 
No.  14,  pp.  159-169). — Analyses  and  descriptions  are  given  of  a  number  of  samples 
of  typical  fertilizers  available  for  use  in  the  region  of  Wye,  Kent,  including  guanos, 
fish  manures,  bones  and  bone  products,  meat  fertilizers  and  other  waste  animal 
products,  shoddy,  hoof  meal,  lime  and  chalk,  kainit,  silicate  residue,  and  mixed 
fertilizers. 

On  the  relationship  between  the  amouht  of  oil  in  cake  and  the  farmyard 
manure  produced,  G.  J.  Goodwin  and  E.  J.  Russell  {Jmir.  Southeatt.  Agr.  CoL 
Wye,  1905,  No.  14,  pp.  187-207). — ^This  article  reviews  experiments  made  elsewhere 
which  bear  on  this  subject,  and  reports  results  of  digestion  experiments  made  at  the 
Southeastern  Agricultural  College  at  Wye  with  2  steers,  to  determine  the  influence 
of  the  quality  of  the  oil  cake  fed  upon  the  manure  produced.  The  analytical  results 
are  reported  in  this  paper.  The  results  of  field  tests  on  potatoes  of  the  manures  pro- 
duced are  to  be  embodied  in  a  future  report. 

The  conclusions  reached  are  that  "  (1)  [the]  analyses  fail  to  reveal  any  difference 
between  dung  made  from  rich  oil  cake  and  that  from  poor  oil  cake,  the  rest  of  the 
ration  being  the  same  in  both  cases.  .  .  . 

"  (2)  When  the  dung,  mixed  with  sufficient  litter,  was  left  under  the  bullocks  and 
thoroughly  trampled,  the  loss  of  nitrogen  amounted  to  15  per  cent,  a  value  closely  in 
accord  with  the  results  of  other  English  and  of  German  investigatore.  .  .  . 

"(3)  The  loss  is  more  serious  than  it  appears,  for,  in  addition  to  the  15  percent 
mentioned,  a  certain  amount  of  the  easily  available  ammoniacal  nitrogen  is  converted 
into  slowly  available  insoluble  tKxlies.  .  .  .  The  exact  percentage  changed  can  not 
be  stated  with  accuracy.  .  .  . 

"(4)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  value  of  manure  produced,  peat  moss  is  much 
better  than  straw  as  litter,  owing  to  its  higher  nitrogen  content  and  its  greater  power 
of  absorbing  ammonia.    It  contains,  however,  very  much  lees  potash,  and,  as  farm- 
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yard  nuinnre  has  hitherto  furnished  the  fanner's  chief  supply  of  this  fertilizer,  sub- 
stitntioD  of  peat  moes  for  straw  would  in  many  cases  involve  dressing  the  land  with 
potash.  Such  dressings  coet  little,  and  would  be  more  than  paid  for  by  the  saving 
of  nitrogen." 

TTtilization  of  blood  in  agriculture,  A.  Grac  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ler.,  10  (1905), 
No.  Si,  pp.  177,  178). — It  is  pointed  out  that  since  each  sheep  yields  about  2  kg.  of 
blood  and  each  head  of  cattle  about  20  kg.  of  blood,  which  in  the  fresh  condition 
contains  3  per  cent  of  organic  nitrogen,  the  importance  of  utilizing  this  by-product  is 
obvious.  Various  methods  which  are  appUcable  on  the  farm,  such  as  absorption  in 
peat,  straw,  etc.,  and  treatment  with  about  3  per  cent  of  lime  are  referred  to  and  the 
method  of  commercial  treatment  of  precipitation  by  heating  and  the  addition  of 
dilute  acid  and  drying  is  described.  Brief  general  directions  regarding  the  use  of  this 
dried  material  as  a  fertilizer  are  given. 
Idme  nitrogen    {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  1-2  {1905),  No.  S,  pp.  101,  lOH;  Jour. 

Dept.  Agr.  So.  Auig.  8  {1905),  No.  12,  p.  7^).— The  method  used  by  Frank  in  pre- 
paring this  material  is  briefly  described,  with  his  directions  regarding  the  use  of  itas 
a  fertilizer.  The  experiments  by  Gerlach,  Wagner,  and  others  to  determine  the  fer- 
tilizing value  of  the  material  are  briefly  referred  to.  The  general  conclusion  drawn 
from  these  experiments  is  "that  lime  nitroge^  is  likely  to  prove  a  satisfactory 
nitrogenoos  manure." 

Comparative  experiments  with  lime  nitrogren,  nitrate  of  aoda,  and  burnt 
lime  on  fodder  beets,  C.  Abchman  {Landwirt,  190.5,  No.  S7;  ab».  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  29 
{1905),  No.  42,  Repert.  No.  11,  p.  156). — In  the  experiments  here  reported  nitrate  of 
soda  gave  the  lar^^est  yield.  The  lower  yields  resulting  from  applications  of  lime 
nitrogen  are  thought  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  material  was  not  worked 
into  the  soil  to  a  sufficient  depth.  The  crops  grown  with  nitrate  of  soda  contained 
the  largest  amount  of  dry  matter  but  those  grown  with  lime  nitrogen  contained  the 
highest  percentage  of  nitrogen  compounds.  Tbe  lime  of  the  lime  nitrogen  was 
apparently  not  as  effective  in  increasing  the  sugar  content  as  burnt  lime. 

Kew  land,  lime,  and  litmus,  W.  A.  Sherman  {Country  Gent.,  70  {1905),  No. 
I74S,  pp.  8SS,  834). — An  account  is  given  of  the  use  of  lime  (600-800  lbs.  per  acre) 
in  restoring  the  productiveness  of  recently  cleared  acid  pine  land.  Tests  of  the  soil 
with  litmus  paper  are  reporte<l,  which  indicate  that  the  acid  character  of  the  soil 
was  not  overcome  by  the  liming. 

Liming  experiments  of  the  agricultural  society  of  Saxony  {Deut.  Landw. 
Pra*e,  S2  (1905),  No.  4S,  p.  361). — A  brief  description  is  given  of  the  plan  of  simple 
experiments  with  lime,  which  have  been  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  farmers  since 
1899. 

On  the  retrogrression  of  soluble  phosphates  in  mixed  manures,  G.  Gray 
{Tram.  AwUral.  Asuoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1904, p.  167;  Chem.  News,  92  {1906),  No.  2386,  pp. 
77-79).— Experiments  are  reported  in  which  a  well-made  superphosphate  containing 
17. 74  percent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  was  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  bone  dust,  guano, 
basic  slag,  kainit,  slaked  lime,  and  ground  limestone,  and  the  amounts  of  water- 
soluble,  citrate-soluble,  and  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  determined  from  time  to  time. 

Tbe  resnlts  show  that  with  bone  dust  the  amount  of  retrogession  was  small  and 
the  rate  of  change  slow.  The  citrate  solnble  phosphoric  acid  increased  at  the  expense 
of  tbe  insoluble.  With  a  guano  containing  a  small  percentage  of  calcium  carbonate 
the  reversion  was  slow,  only  7  per  cent  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  being  reduced 
after  18  days.  As  in  case  of  the  bone  dust  citrate-soluble phosphoricacid  was  formed 
at  the  expense  of  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid.  With  a  guano  containing  a  high 
percentage  of  calcium  carbonate  the  retrogression  was  considerable  and  proceeded 
not  only  to  the  stage  of  dicalciom  phosphate  but  beyond  this  to  form  insoluble  tri- 
caldom  phosphate. 
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With  basic  slag  the  reversion  was  rapid,  over  50  per  cent  of  the  acid  being  in  an 
insoluble  form  within  3  hoars.  Only  about  7  per  cent  of  the  phosphoric  acid  was 
reverted  in  18  days  in  the  kainit  mixture.  In  the  slaked  lime  mixture  94  per  centof 
the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  was  reverted  within  3  hours  and  the  whole  amoont  pres- 
ent within  24  hours.  Reversion  was  not  so  rapid  with  calcium  carbonate  as  with 
slaked  lime,  but  80  per  cent  of  the  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  waa  converted  into 
citrate-soluble  acid  in  24  hours. 

Plant  peculiarities  aa  shown  by  the  influence  of  sodium  salts,  H.  J.  Whkelkb 
(Rhode  Idand  .SKo.  Bui.  104,  pp-  49-92,  ph.  8,  dgms.  IS). — This  is  a  report  on  a  con- 
tinuation of  observations  and  experiments,  previous  accounts  of  which  with  a  partial 
rfeum6  of  literature  are  given  in  earlier  reports  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  11,  p.  915). 

The  experiments  have  been  conducted  since  1894  on  48  sixtieth-acre  plats,  one 
series  of  which  was  fertilized  with  various  combinations  of  sodium  chlorid  and  muriate 
of  potash,  another  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  carbonate.  One  subeeries 
with  each  of  these  fertilizer  combinations  was  limed  in  1894  at  the  rate  of  2  tons  of 
slaked  lime  per  acre.  The  experiments  reported  in  this  bulletin  were  nutde  in  1899 
with  certain  plants  which  it  was  thought  might  perhape  be  helped  by  soda  and  with 
others  which  seemed  doubtful. 

"  The  work  of  the  first  5  years  demonstrated  conclusively  that  soda  could  not  per- 
form all  of  the  functions  possibly  attributable  to  potash,  for  where  soda  was  substi- 
tuted entirely  for  potash  the  crops  became  poorer  from  year  to  year.  During  the 
earlier  years  also  few  reliable  indications  were  afforded  that  sodium  salts  were  of 
benefit  so  long  as  a  full  ration  of  potassium  salts  was  tised.  One  of  the  chief  objects 
attained  in  the  first  5  years  was  the  exhaastion  to  a  striking  degree  of  the  assimilable 
potash,  thus  preparing  the  soil  for  use  in  making  more  satisfactory  trials  of  sodium 
saltfi  than  were  possible  before." 

In  1899  each  plat  was  manured  as  follows:  Dried  blood  1,020,  dissolved  boneblack 
600,  floats  (finely  pulverized  phosphate  rock)  480,  and  magnesium  sulphate  420  lbs. 
per  acre.  Sodium  and  potassium  salts  were  each  substituted  for  the  other  upon  some 
one  or  more  of  the  48  plats  in  "quarter,"  "half,"  "three-quarter,"  and  "full" 
rations.  The  full  rations  of  the  sodium  and  potassium  salts  used  were  as  follows: 
Sodium  chlorid  (common  salt)  231.6,  sodium  carbonate  (soda  ash)  202.2,  muriate  of 
potash  (80  to  85  per  cent  potassium  chlorid)  331.8,  and  potassium  carbonate  (pearl 
ash)  300  lbs.  per  acre.  Spring  rye,  golden  millet,  chicory,  Bloomsdale  spinach, 
white  Strasburg  radish,  flat  turnip,  Manshury  barley,  Norbiton  Giant  beet,  Danvere 
carrot,  Iceberg  lettuce,  white  pea-bean,  and  Budlong  turnip  (ruta-baga)  were  used  in 
the  experiment. 

The  results  without  exception  indicate  that  soda  is  not  as  efficient  as  potash  as  a 
plant  nutrient.  "It  can  not  be  disputed,  however,  that  soda  is  of  some  use  in  some 
manner  with  many  varieties  of  plants,  when  the  supply  of  potash  is  quite  limited, 
and  also  with  at  least  a  few  varieties  of  plants  even  in  the  presence  of  a  fairly  abun- 
dant supply  of  potash.  Whether  sodium  salts  would  be  rendered  useless  with  all 
varieties  of  plants  if  the  supply  of  potassium  salts  were  greatly  increased  is  a  point 
which  is  not  as  yet  fully  proved,  nor  is  it  fully  clear  as  yet  in  just  what  manner  the 
sodium  salt  has  been  helpfnl  in  this  particular  experiment.  This  is  a  question 
which  will  be  considered  later  in  connection  with  the  chemical  analyses  of  the  crops- 

"It  may,  however,  be  stated  here  that  sodium  salts  seem  to  liberate  at  least  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  so  that  under  certain  circumstances  they  may  act  as  indirect 
manures.  They  also  apiiear  under  certain  conditions  to  prevent  plants  from  assimi' 
latiug  large  amounts  of  {wtash  in  excess  of  their  needs,  thereby  conserving  the 
pota.ih  supply  within  the  soil.  It  does  not  appear  unlikely,  when  the  supply  of 
pota.<ih  is  limited,  that  sodium  salts  may  aid  in  some  degree  in  performing  some 
function  of  potassium." 
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On  thoee  crops  which  were  particularly  benefited  by  liming  (barley,  beets,  tur- 
nipe)  the  alkaline  carbonates,  as  a  rule,  proved  more  effective  than  the  neutral  salts, 
probably  on  account  of  their  action  in  neutralizing  the  acids  of  the  soil. 

AOmCULTUBAL  BOTAITY. 

ftuack  and  wheat  grasses,  L.  H.  Pammel  {Iowa  Sta.  Bid.  83,  pp.  S97-416,  fign. 
7).— The  author  describes  quack  grass  {AQropyron  repetu),  giving  an  account  of  its 
history  and  distribution  and  notes  on  its  character  as  a  weed  plant. 

Its  value  as  a  forage  plant  ie  shown  by  tables  giving  the  results  of  analyses  of  the 
plant  cut  at  different  periods  of  growth,  and  suggestions  are  given  regarding  the 
methods  o(  extermination.  The  author  claims  that  quack  grass  can  be  exterminated 
by  proper  methods  of  culture,  which  include  early  plowing,  thorough  harrowing,  the 
removal  of  rootstocks,  and  the  prevention  of  growth  throughout  one  or  more  seasons. 
If  this  treatment  is  persisted  in  it  is  said  that  the  grass  may  be  entirely  eradicated. 

Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  species  of  Agropyron  which  are  commonly  called 
wheat  grasses,  together  with  descriptions  of  the  plants  and  statements  regarding  their 
forage  value.  Among  the  species  described  are  Agropyron  pseudo-repais,  A.  occiden- 
iaif,  A.  tenerum,  A.  ridtardsoni,  and  A.  caninum. 

Soil-hindiner  grasses,  L.  H.  Pamhbl  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  8S,  pp.  417-4^1,  Jigs.  H). — 
An  account  is  given  of  investigations  carried  on  along  the  line  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Kailroad  to  protect  embankments  from  washing. 

Quack  and  wheat  grasses  were  tested,  together  with  a  number  of  other  plants  which 
were  believed  to  have  some  value  in  this  respect.  Quack  grass  proved  well  suited  to 
usp  as  a  soil-binder,  but  its  character  as  a  weed  makes  it  objectionable  for  some  locali- 
ties. Brome  grass  and  blue  grass  planted  on  the  north  side  of  embankments,  if  prop- 
erly handled,  will  produce  a  good  sod  in  a  few  years. 

For  the  south  side  the  author  recommends  the  planting  of  western  wheat  grass  and 
Canadian  blue  grass.  For  binding  shifting  sands  the  author  recommends  the  use  of 
a  number  of  native  species  of  plants,  some  of  which  succee<l  very  well  for  the  purpose 
indicated. 

Studies  of  Kexican  and  Central  American  plants — No.  4,  J.  X.  Rose  (  U.  S. 
Xat.  Mm.,  Contrib.  Nat  Herbarium,  vol.  S,  No.  4,  pp.  281S39,  ph.  10,fiijs.  6).— Notes 
are  given  on  a  number  of  hitherto  undescribed  plants,  many  of  the  specimens  having 
been  obtained  by  the  author  in  Mexico.  A  nimiber  of  the  species  recorded  are  of 
some  economic  importance,  and  their  value  as  ornamentals,  etc.,  is  indicated.  The 
author  presents  synopses  of  several  genera  of  Mexican  plants,  and  gives  technical 
descriptions  of  the  species. 

The  useful  plants  of  the  island  of  OKiam,  W.  £.  Safforu.(  f/.  S.  Nat.  Mm., 
Oontrib.  Nat.  Herbarium,  vol.  9,  pp.  41S,  pis.  70). — This  publication  is  an  elaboration 
of  notes  made  by  the  author  during  a  series  of  cruises  while  connected  with  the 
United  States  Navy.  After  describing  the  early  history  of  the  island,  previous  scien- 
tific explorations,  and  its  physical  conditions,  an  account  is  given  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  island,  the  anther  grouping  the  different  plants  according  to  formations. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  the  people  inhabiting  Guam,  and  the  agricultural  and  other 
industries.  The  principal  plants  used  for  foo<l,  fiber,  oil,  starch,  forage,  etc.,  are 
described,  and  the  distribution  of  these  plants  not  only  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  but  in  other  tropical  regions  is  indicate<I.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
method  of  cultivating  and  propagating  the  more  important  species,  and  al.>4o  the  means 
adopted  for  the  preparation  of  their  products,  such  as  arrowroot,  copra,  cacao,  etc. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  is  given  of  all  the  plants,  the  arrangement  being  alphabet- 
ical and  the  native  names,  as  applied  in  Guam,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  else- 
where, indicated. 
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The  respiration  of  plants,  H.  Marshall  Ward  bt  al.  {Rpt.  Brit.  Aiaiot.  Aix. 
tki.,  1904,  pp-  S44,  S45). — A  report  is  given  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Aesociation 
upon  investigations  by  F.  F.  Blackman  and  Miss  G.  L.  0.  Matthaei  dealing  with  the 
effect  of  temperature  and  light  uix)n  the  photosynthesis  of  leaves. 

It  was  found  that  one  of  the  important  considerations  of  the  experiments  was  that 
the  leaves  should  all  be  kept  under  similar  conditions  of  illumination  and  temperetare 
for  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  and  that  the  real  internal  tem- 
perature of  the  leaf  should  be  definitely  known.  With  these  precautions,  a  series  of 
experiments  was  conducted  in  which  the  temperatures  ranged  from  —6°  C.  to45'C., 
and  it  was  found  that  for  each  temperature  a  maximal  assimilation  exists  specific  to 
that  temperature. 

The  amount  of  light  required  to  produce  the  specific  maximal  assimilation  varies 
directly  with  the  magnitude  of  the  maximum.  When  the  maximum  is  reached  no 
further  increase  in  illumination  or  in  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  supplied  will  aug- 
ment the  assimilation  by  the  plant.  The  amount  of  assimilation  is  just  determinable 
at  —6°  C,  from  which  temperature  it  rises  rapidly  toward  the  maximum.  At  tem- 
peratures of  about  38°  C.  the  leaves  are  incapable  of  maintaining  their  high  initial 
rate  of  assimilation  for  any  considerable  time.  The  higher  the  temperature  the 
shorter  the  duration  of  the  period  of  maximal  assimilation,  and  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  obtain  the  maximal  value  at  temperatures  close  to  45°  C,  which  was  a  fatal 
temperature  for  the  plants  under  observation. 

The  relation  between  the  carljon  dioxid  assimilation  and  various  intensities  of 
natural  illumination  was  also  investigated,  determinations  being  made  of  the  assimi- 
latory  value  of  natural  illumination  at  dawn,  midday,  in  sun  and  shade,  during  rain 
and  storms,  and  at  dusk,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  diffuse  light  of  the  whole  heaven 
compares  favorably  with  feeble  direct  sunlight  as  an  illuminant. 

PIELD  CBOPS. 

Heport  of  the  a^iculturista,  W.  P.  Brooks,  F.  R.  Church,  and  S.  B.  Haskeu 
(Maxtarhusetts  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  116-163,  dgm.  1). — During  this  season  the  general 
lines  of  investigation  previously  described  were  again  followed  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  350). 
The  experiments  this  year  included  220  plats  in  the  open  field,  150  closed  plats,  and 
278  pots  in  vegetation  tests.  The  grass  garden  of  the  station  includes  48  species  and 
7  varieties,  most  of  them  occupying  1  sq.  rod  of  land. 

Potatoes  were  grown  this  year  in  connection  with  the  comparative  test  of  different 
sources  of  nitrogen,  and  on  the  basis  of  yield  secured  the  materials  ranked  as  follows: 
Barnyard  manure,  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Based  on 
the  increase  in  all  the  crops  since  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  as  compared  with 
the  check  plats,  the  relative  rank  of  the  different  fertilizers  was:  Nitrate  of  80<la  100, 
barnyard  manure  83.6,  dried  blood  66.9,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  56.9.  The  grow- 
ing of  soy  beans  has  so  tar  shown  but  little  effect  on  the  succeeding  crop. 

This  year  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash  appeared  considerably  superior  to  the 
muriate  for  rhubarb  and  cabbage.  Silicate  of  potash  gave  a  relatively  very  low  yield 
of  cabbage  and  of  field  and  silage  com,  while  the  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  potash 
gave  relatively  high  yields.  Results  with  different  phosphates  for  corn  indicated, 
as  in  previous  years,  a  very  low^  degree  of  availability  for  Florida  soft  phosphate. 

The  soil  test  with  corn  has  now  been  in  progress  for  16  years,  and  during thistime 
the  land  has  been  in  com  8  years  and  in  grass  4  years.  Corn  was  grown  in  succession 
the  last  3  years,  and  the  pa.«t  year  was  excellent  on  all  plats  receiving  potash  ewry 
year.  The  plat  receiving  muriate  of  iwtash  alone  <»ntinuously  yielded  47  bu.  per 
acre,  and  the  one  receiving  dissolved  boneblack  in  addition  yielded  53  bu.,  being* 
better  yield  than  was  obtained  on  the  plat  treated  annually  with  5  cords  of  barnyard 
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nuurare  per  acre.     The  importance  of  a  liberal  supply  of  potash  in  fertilizers  for  com 
L<  pointed  out  by  these  lesalts. 

In  the  soil  tests  with  grass  and  clover  nitrate  of  soda,  either  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion, gave  a  large  increase  in  tiie  first  crop.  Potash  without  lime  had  but  little  effect. 
The  ai«  of  potanh  continnously  for  15  years,  vrith  a  ton  of  lime  per  acre  in  1899  and 
1904,  produced  a  marked  effect  on  the  proportion  of  clover  and  also  on  the  total  yield. 
The  plat  receiving  disaolved  boneblack  and  muriate  of  potash  continuously  produced 
the  most  profitable  crop.  The  annual  cost  of  fertilizers  for  the  limed  portion  of  this 
plat  was  about  $7.50  per  acre,  and  the  yield  of  hay  was  6,160  lbs. 

This  year  the  yields  obtained  where  a  fertilizer  mixture  rich  in  potash  and  a  special 
com  fertilizer  were  used  were  practically  equal,  but  the  cost  of  production  with  the 
mixture  rich  in  potash  was  a  little  over  $5  per  acre  less  than  with  the  special  com 
fertilizer.  In  comparing  the  value  in  com  production  of  a  moderate  application  of 
tiamyani  manure  alone  and  of  a  small  application  used  in  connection  with  the  appli- 
cation of  sulphate  of  potash,  the  crops  obtained  under  the  2  systems  were  equal  in 
amount  of  stover,  but  the  plats  receiving  manure  alone  gave  an  average  of  about  5 
bu.  of  grain  per  SLcre  more  than  the  combination  of  manure  and  potash.  The  use  of 
bimyard  manure  alone,  however,  proved  the  more  economical. 

On  the  grass  lands  receiving  different  fertilizer  treatment  in  rotation,  the  average 
yield  of  hay  was  at  the  rate  of  8,050  lbs.  per  acre  for  all  3  systems  of  manuring.  The 
average  yield  in  this  test  from  1893  to  1904,  inclusive,  was  6,718  lbs. 

Spreading  barnyard  manure  as  hauled  from  the  stable  during  winter  was  again 
compared  with  placing  it  in  a  lai^e  heap  to  lie  spread  in  spring.  In  3  out  of  5  tests 
the  results  were  in  favor  of  the  winter  application,  but  the  difference  in  yield  was 
insofficient  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  hauling,  which  amounted  to  $4.80 
per  acre.  An  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  after  harvesting  the  first  crop  of  grass  did 
not  snfBciently  increaae  the  crop  of  rowen  to  make  the  practice  profitable,  possibly 
on  account  of  a  somewhat  deficient  rainfall. 

The  49  varieties  of  potatoes  under  test  ranged  in  yield  from  104  bu.  of  merchantable 
potatoes  per  acre  for  the  Clinton  to  319  bu.  per  acre  for  Simmon  Model.  Given  in 
the  onler  of  prcnluctiveness,  the  following  varieties  yielded  over  260  bu.  per  acre: 
.''immon  Model,  Extra  Early  White  Rose,  Great  Divide,  Steuben,  1904,  and  Mills  New 
Bore  Beauty. 

Field  experiments  for  1903,  W.  R.  Perkins  [Mistimppi  Sta.  Hpt.  1904,  pp. 
XS9). — This  is  a  report  on  the  plat  experiments  conducted  during  the  year. 

Of  12  varieties  of  cotton  the  2  leading  were  Edgworth  and  Prize,  yielding  1,920  and 
l,S!t5  Ibe.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  respectively,  while  Garrard  Prolific  and  King 
Improved,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  protluced,  respectively,  1,382  and  1,505 
Ihe.  per  acre.  As  in  previous  years,  the  use  of  different  fertilizers  had  but  little  effect. 
X<>  mat  appeared  in  the  cotton  this  season,  which  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  good 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  abundant  moisture  throughout  the  entire  season. 

Twelve  varieties  of  com  were  under  test  and  the  2  leading  varieties,  Southern  Snow- 
flake  and  Moeby,  yielded  75.1  and  73  bu.  per  acre,  respectively;  while  of  the  2  least 
productive  varieties,  Blount  Prolific  yielded  26.7  and  Champion  Early  White  Dent 
42.6  bu.  per  acre.  The  use  of  fertilizers  showed  no  appreciable  increase  in  yield 
except  where  2  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  were  made. 

A  plat  of  wheat  treated  with  129  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  yielded  1,948  lbs. 
of  hay  per  acre,  as  compared  with  948  lbs.  on  the  check  plat.  Four  plats  of  oats, 
leteiving  100  Ibo.  of  nitrate  per  acre,  gave  an  average  yield  of  2,325  lbs.  of  hay,  while 
2  check  platM  yielded  1,437  lbs.  per  acre.  Nine  varieties  of  wheat  ranged  in  yield 
horn  3  to  10  bu.  per  acre,  and  duplicate  plats  pro<luced  from  2,800  to  4,000  lbs.  of 
hay  per  a<;re. 
Fourteen  varieties  of  cowpeas  varied  in  yield  of  seed  from  zero  to  15  bu.  per  acre. 

Whip-poor-will  being  the  leading  variety.    The  same  varieties  following  wheat  on 
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good  soil  grew  up  with  Johnson  grass  and  yielded  2.6  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  In  a  test 
with  Johnson  grass  aloue  it  was  found  that  the  use  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  nitrate 
of  soda  as  a  fertilizer  for  this  crop  yielded  a  profit  of  $3.03  per  acre,  and  that  thor- 
ough preparation  of  the  soil  more  than  doubled  the  crop. 

Six  Japanese  varieties  of  soy  beans  and  Mammoth  Yellow,  a  variety  procured 
from  seedsmen,  were  tested.  Mammoth  Yellow  produced  4.5  tone  of  hay  per  acre 
with  40  per  cent  of  moisture  present.  A  yield  of  24  bu.  per  acre  was  secured  on  a 
j)art  of  the  field.  A  variety  of  Egyptian  clover  gave  promise  of  value,  and  sorghum 
produced  a  better  yield  and  a  better  quality  of  soiling  than  Kafir  com  and  milo 
maize.  Experiments  in  growing  Bermuda  grass  from  seed  were  only  partially  suc- 
cessful. Alfalfa  is  reported  as  growing  with  success  at  the  station.  Thorough  and 
deep  plowing  and  frequent  use  of  the  harrow  have  given  good  results  as  a  method  of 
soil  preparation. 

Report  of  work  at  McNeill  Branch.  Experiment  Station,  E.  B.  Ferris  (Jtfu- 
gissippi  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  J^p-  40-42). — The  work  of  the  station  comprises  the  determi- 
nation of  crops  and  varieties  IwKt  suited  to  the  pine  belt,  the  best  use  of  fertilizers  in 
connection  with  their  culture,  and  the  planting  of  certain  crops  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  determine  the  commercial  side  of  growing  them.  The  crops  under  test 
include  vegetables,  fruits,  corn,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  cassava,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
forage  cro|>s.  The  results  with  these  crojw,  which  are  in  nearly  all  cases  promiung, 
are  briefly  noted. 

[Report  on  field  crops],  J.  H.  SnBPPBRn  {North  Dakota  Stat.  Ji]>t.  1904,  )>t.  i,PP- 
66-1S8,  ph.  2). — The  customary  description  of  the  work  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  college  and  station  in  1904  is  given  and  the  results  of  different  experi- 
ments are  reporte<l. 

During  the  season  51,000  individual  plants,  including  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax, 
buckwheat,  millet,  alfalfa,  emmer,  spelt,  iye,  einkom,  and  com,  were  grown  in  the 
plant-breeding  nursery.  The  record  of  the  seed  distribution  from  1898  to  1904, 
inclusive,  shows  that  1,734.5  bu.  of  seed  of  different  field  and  forage  crops  were  dis- 
tributed to  770  persons.  Some  of  the  reports  from  different  parts  of  the  State  with 
reference  to  these  seed  trials  are  reproduced. 

The  results  of  red  clover  trials  in  coojjeration  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
of  this  Department  show  that  seed  from  Missouri,  eastern  Ohio,  Russia,  and  Wis- 
consin made  a  much  l)etter  showing  than  the  seed  from  other  sources.  On  Septem- 
ber 10  the  plats  sown  with  seed  from  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  looked  esjiecially 
favorable,  while  those  sown  with  seed  from  Illinois  and  Russia  were  also  promising. 

Fifty-seven  varieties  of  wheat  were  tested  in  1904.  No  difference  in  hardiness  or 
rust  resistance  was  detected  between  the  fife  and  blue  stem  wheats,  while  the  duram 
varieties  were  very  much  sujierior  to  either  in  these  respects.  The  leading  varieties 
in  the  different  clas8(>s  were  North  Dakota  crossbred  fife,  with  a  yield  of  16.4  bu.  per 
acre.  North  Dakota  crossbred  blue  stem  with  17.3  bu.,  and  Black  Don  U.  S.  No.  1446 
durum  with  25.9  bu.  per  acre.  The  average  yields  of  the  best  6  varieties  of  wheat 
in  each  class  for  1904  were  as  follows:  Durum  23.5,  fife  16,  blue  stem  16.9,  and  blue 
stem  and  fife  16.4  bu.  per  acre.  Eleven  out  of  the  12  varieties  giving  the  largest 
yields  this  season  came  from  the  plant-breeding  nurseries  of  the  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  experiment  stations. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  yields  of  the  l)est  3  varieties  of  durum  wheat  Mrith  fife 
and  blue  stem  for  6  years  gave  an  advantage  of  4. 85  bu.  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  durum 
wheat.  The  average  yields  for  the  last  2  years,  as  well  as  the  results  with  the  best 
5  strains  of  fife  and  blue  stem  were  in  nearly  every  case  in  favor  of  varieties  coming 
from  the  plant-brettling  nurseries.  Four  varieties  of  winter  wheat  sown  in  the  fall 
of  1903  were  completely  winterkilled. 

In  a  culture  ti-st  com  land  disked  in  the  spring  for  wheat  gave  nearly  3  bu.  more 
per  acre  than  fall-plowed  com  land,  and  fall-plowed  land  produced  a  little  over  I  ba 
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more  per  acre  than  8prinj?-plo«  e<l  land.  The  iHJst  quality  of  wheat  was  prtxhiced  on 
the  spring-disked  ground.  A  teat  of  sowing  rape  and  wheat  for  fall  pasture  resulted 
in  a  little  larjjer  yiehl  from  the  mixture.  The  rape  made  hut  a  slight  growth  after 
the  wheat  was  harv<?ste<i  until  fro.«t. 

Of  35  varieties  of  twits,  V.  S.  No.  5168  led  in  yield  per  acre  with  75.4  hu.,  lieing 
followed  by  Sentsation  with  70  bu.  The  side  oats  required  the  longest  period  for 
maturing  and  were  less  affected  by  rust  than  the  branching  varieties.  This  season 
the  earliest  maturing  variety  gave  the  largest  yielil,  but  in  general  the  late-maturing 
sorts  producetl  uniformly  larger  yields  than  the  early  varieties.  The  largest  average 
jield  on  record  at  the  station,  74.3  bu.  jht  acre,  was  pro<lucetl  by  U.  S.  No.  5168, 
which  has  Ijoen  grown  for  3  successive  years. 

Twenty-four  varieties  of  barley  were  teste<l,  and  of  these  5  were  new  additions 
(vniing  from  this  De{>artment.  The  barley  plats  were  very  little  affected  by  mst, 
while  the  adjacent  oat  and  wheat  plats  on  similar  soil  were  Imdly  affected  by  it. 
The  best  yields  this  season  were  obtained  from  Iligldand  Chief  and  C'hevalier,  while 
for  the  last  2  seasons  Highland  Chief  and  Success  stood  firxt  in  average  pro<lu<;tion. 
Thirty-two  samples  of  flax  were  grown,  including  20  varieties  furnishetl  by  this 
Department.  The  best  yield  for  the  season,  24.2  bu.  {)er_acre,  was  obtained  from 
r.  S.  Xo.  10014.  Of  the  varieties  grown  for  a  series  of  years.  Select  Kussian  stands 
firrt  with  an  average  yield  of  20  bu.  for  3  years.  The  fiber  varieties  gave  small 
yields  in  comparison  with  the  seed  strains,  and  were  not  profitable  for  seed  produc- 
tion alone. 

In  1904  North  Dakota  enimer  yielded  46  bu.,  and  a  variety  from  this  Department 
•S2.9  bu.  per  acre,  the  bushel  being  calculated  at  40  11)8.  The  average  grain  pnxluc- 
tiou  of  different  crops  for  6  and  7  years  was  as  follows:  Emmer,  2,096  lbs.;  barley, 
2,025;  oats,  2,036;  wheat,  1,733;  and  durum  wheat  1,883  lbs.  per  acre. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  exjieriments  with  buckwheat,  millet,  corn,  potatoes,  and 
pMi!.  Bnckwheat  has  not  generally  given  good  crtjps  at  the  station.  In  8ee<l  pro- 
dnction  the  millet  varieties  were  a  complete  failure  in  1904.  Of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  tt)m  grown  the  following,  in  tl)e  order  given,  stood  first  in  the  proporticm  of 
ripe  ears  pro<luce<.i  or  in  the  degree  of  ripeness  attained:  Wills  Dakota,  Gchu,  North 
Dakota  No.  1  (a  variety  bred  up  from  Minnesota  King),  Northwestern  dent.  Golden 
dent.  Bloody  Butcher,  and  Longfellow.  Corn  plante<l  in  drills  W  in.  ai)art  prwluced 
the  tallert  plants,  measuring  5  ft.  9  in.  Com  sown  in  ordinary  wheat  drills  6  in. 
apart  and  thick  in  the  row  reached  a  height  of  only  3  ft. 

The  yield  of  air-dry  fodder,  in  7  years'  ex)>eriments,  was  greatest  from  planting  in 
*-in.  drills.  Com  planted  in  hills  in  rows  22  in.  a[)art  gave  much  .U'tter  results  than 
com  in  rows  42  in.  apart.  The  test  of  planting  corn  at  different  distances  in  the 
drill,  the  wi<Uh  between  the  drill  being  unifomdy  3§  ft.,  showe*!  that  nearly  34  bu. 
of  ear  com  was  obtained  with  the  plants  at  6-iu.  intervals  in  the  row,  and  that  the 
yield  gradually  decreased  as  the  intervals  Iwt  ween  the  plants  increaswl.  The  results 
of  a  test  of  planting  corn  in  hills  show  that  where  6  stalks  were  grown  in  a  hill  a 
higher  yield  of  both  ears  and  ftxlder  was  obtained  during  •'>  years  than  from  thinner 
plantings. 

The  percentage  of  ripe  com  in  the  last  2  seasons  wa><  regularly  re<luce<l  when  more 
than  2  stalks  were  grown  |>er  hill.  It  was  also  noticed  that  the  ears  were  shortened 
as  the  thickness  in  the  hill  increased,  tlie  variation  in  length  being  from  4}  to  6)  in. 
The  results  from  4  years'  work  in  planting  corn  in  drill  rows  on  different  date.s  show 
that  plantingH  wade  May  23  and  30  in  6-in.  drills  reache<l  the  silking  stage,  while  in 
the  later  plantings  no  ears  were  formed.  Planting  in  42-in.  drills  gave  much  the 
«»me  comparative  results  as  those  obtained  in  (i-in.  drills,  but  there  was  a  greater 
difierenoe  in  the  degree  of  matnrity  of  the  early  and  late-swwn  plats. 

The  results  of  different  mcthtxls  of  cultivation  tried  this  year  were  in  favor  of  giv- 
ing shallow  cultivation  early  and  deep  cultivation  late  in  the  season.  The  average 
for  5  years  shows  the  greatest  yield  of  fodder  from  shallow  cultivation. 
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Tlie  Edgreley  Subexperiment  Station,  O.  A.  Thompson  and  J.  H.  Shepperd 
(North  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pi- 1,  pp-  15S-168). — A  general  report  on  the  work  at 
the  station  hi  1904.  The  plant-breeding  nursery  this  seaaon  contained  19,500  indi- 
vidual plants,  including  barley,  wheat,  flax,  buckwheat,  millet,  and  oats. 

The  best  yield  of  wheat,  36.2  bu.  per  acre,  was  obtained  from  Velvet  Don,  adamm 
variety.  The  best  yield  among  the  flfe  and  blue-stem  wheats  was  13.9  bu.,  produced 
by  Selected  Powers  and  Selected  66  flfe,  and  American  blue  stem.  North  Dakota 
emmer  produced  67.9  bu.  i)er  acre,  as  compared  with  65.3  bu.  for  Washington  emmer 
and  60.1  bu.  for  Success,  the  best  yielding  variety  of  barley.  Nine  varieties  of  oats 
varied  in  yield  from  27.5  to  85.7  bu.  The  best  yielding  varieties,  in  the  order  men- 
tioned, were  Silver  Mine,  Swedish  Select,  and  Abundance,  the  last  2  producing  each 
79.2  bu. 

In  seed  production  Siberian  and  Selected  Russian  flax  outranked  Russian  and 
Selected  Riga,  which  produced  the  largest  yields  of  straw.  The  best  yields  of  com 
fodder  were  secured  from  the  following  varieties:  Minnesota  Dent  No.  13  3,630, 
Triumph  3,542,  and  Pride  of  the  North  3,281  lbs.  per  acre.  Of  16  varieties  <if  pota- 
toes Hammond  Wonderful  and  Banner  led  in  yield.  Ten  varieties  of  millet  were 
tested,  including  Pencilaria  and  Japanese,  both  of  which  failed.  The  best  yield  was 
obtained  from  Red  Orenburg,  which  produced  4,660  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre.  An  out- 
line is  given  of  a  crop-rotation  experiment  carried  on  by  the  station,  and  work 
with  brome  grass  and  alfalfa  is  briefly  noted. 

Field  experiments  in  Staffordsliire  and  Shropshire  and  at  the  Harper- 
Adams  Agricultural  College  ( Harper- A  dams  Agr._  Col.  Joint  Rpt. ,  1904,  pp.  1-10,  lo- 
40). — At  the  college  fertilizer  tests  on  10  plats  of  meadow  land  showed  that  super- 
phosphate was  very  active,  and  when  given  with  sulphate  of  potash  proved  the  most 
e(;onomical  of  the  different  applications  in  increasing  and  improving  the  herbage. 
Barnyard  manure  produced  a  coarse  and  rank  growth  of  grass,  and  nitrate  of  soda 
gave  no  increase  in  yield.  Among  12  varieties  of  oats  Thousand  Dollar  ranked  first 
in  quality  and  Waverly  in  yield;  and  of  6  varieties  of  wheat  Standard  Red  and  Red 
Stand  I'p  proved  best  in  yield  of  grain  and  in  quality  of  grain  and  straw. 

Different  fertilizer  applications  increa8e<l  the  yield  of  mangels,  hut  produced  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  sugar  content.  The  largest  yield  was  obtained  with  the  use 
of  bamyanl  manure,  together  with  a  complete  dressing  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
Yellow  Globe,  Yellow  Intermediate,  (iolden  Globe,  Mammoth  Long  Red,  Golden 
Tankard,  and  Sugar  Mangel,  given  in  the  decreasing  order  of  yield,  stood  first  among 
15  varieties,  while  in  quality  the  order  was  approximately  reversed.  The  dry  matter 
in  the  different  varieties  varied  from  10.35  to  13.33  per  cent,  and  the  sugar  in  the 
juice  from  7.04  to  9.60  per  cent.  Sutton  Sugar  Beet  grown  in  the  test  contained  20.1" 
per  cent  of  dry  matter  and  13.86  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  juice. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  premature  seed  production,  or  running  to  seed  the  first 
year  of  growth,  it  was  found  that  normal  roots  contained  8.7  per  cent  of  sugar,  and 
roots  which  had  run  to  seed  5.64  jier  cent.  The  age  of  the  seed  or  injury  to  young 
plants  did  not  seem  to  influence  premature  seed  production.  It  was  also  noticed 
that  the  numljerof  plantin  going  to  seed  during  the  flrst  year  differed  within  the  same 
variety.  The  character  of  the  season  was  the  only  factor  recognized  with  certainty, 
as  it  was  ol)served  that  in  dry  and  warm  seasons  the  plants  ripened  quickly  and 
showed  a  greater  tendency  to  produce  seed  than  in  cold  and  wet  seasons.  In  trials 
with  swe<lcs,  Sutton  Magnum  Bonum  and  Garton  Model  ranked  first  in  yield  with 
over  23  tons  i>er  acre.  A  home-mixed  complete  fertilizer  for  this  crop  was  much 
more  economical  than  a  rea<ly-mixed  fertilizer. 

(^otjperative  experiments  were  carried  out  in  Shropshire  with  potatoes  and  mangels.' 
For  potatoes  a  complete  application  of  commercial  fertilizers,  either  alone  or  witn 
barnyard  manure,  proved  most  econominal.  In  a  potato  variety  test  Scottish 
Triumph,  Royal  Kidney,  and  Factor  produced  the  highest  yields.    Scotch  seed 
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p»Utoes  prcKiiiced  much  better  yields  than  seed  of  the  same  varieties  grown  in  the 
dUtrict  the  previous  year.  Whole  tubers  for  seed  gave  a  lai;ger  total  yield  than 
either  «et8  with  single  eyes  or  plants  from  cuttings.  The  fertilizer  tests  with  mangels 
!>h(>«-e<l  a  large  increase  in  yield  from  the  use  of  liarnyard  manure  and  oonmiercial 
fertilizers.  Of  6  varieties.  Yellow  Globe  produced  the  heaviest  weight  of  crop,  but 
tiolden  (Jlobe,  Golden  Tankard,  and  Sugar  Mangel  were  superior  to  it  in  quality. 

In  ijtaffonlshire  cooperative  fertilizer  tests  were  made  on  grass  land,  and  ex{>eri- 
menti?  were  conducted  with  potatoes,  mangels,  and  swedeo.  In  the  fertilizer  tests  on 
grasf  at  Blurton  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  5  cwt.  of  basic  slag  per  acre,  applied 
singly,  gave  an  increai<e  of  5  cwt.  of  hay  per  acre,  but  when  given  together  the  yield 
was  no  greater  than  on  the  check  plat.  Barnyard  manure  produced  a  good  increase, 
hut  was  not  profitable.  At  Knightley  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure  gave  a  large 
incrtase  in  yiehl,  but  the  quality  of  the  grass  was  reduced.  The  next  largest  increase 
vag  obtained  with  3  cwt.  of  kainit  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  and  the 
ome  increase  resulted  where  5  cwt.  of  basic  slag  was  given  in  a<ldition.  The  use  of 
5  cwt  of  basic  slag  alone  per  acre  gave  the  increase  at  the  lowest  cost  per  cwt.  of  hay! 
The  best  results  at  Maer  were  secured  from  an  application  of  barnyard  manure, 
together  with  a  complete  dressing  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

Of  12  varieticH  of  potatoes.  Royal  Kidney,  Factor,  and  Up  to  Date  gave  the  best 
yields  and  also  ranked  well  in  quality.  In  a  fertilizer  test  the  commercial  fertilizers 
had  little  effect,  and  the  heaviest  yields  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  20  tons  of 
barnyard  manure  fier  acre. 

Kemoranda  of  plans  for  arid  farm  investig'atio&s  ( Utah  Sta.  Virr.  S,  pp.  -39, 
•I'juw.  6). — This  circular  contains  outlines  of  the  arid  farm  investigations  for  1905  on 
the  6  experiment  farms  established  under  the  direction  of  the  State  legislature,  and 
^vts  complete  instruction  with  reference  to  conducting  the  experiments  and  to  the 
management  of  the  farms  in  general. 

Eflfecta  of  manures  throughout  rotations  of  crops,  I).  A.  Gilchrist  ( CowUy 
Xurthumb.  Ed.  Com.,  Bui.  S,  pp.  75-^;?).— Fertilizer  experiments  yier^  conducte<l  on 
a  light  sandy  loam  soil  throughout  2  courses  of  a  rotation. 

In  the  first  rotation  turnips,  oats,  hay,  and  oats,  and  in  the  second,  swedes, 
barley,  hay,  and  oats  were  grown,  in  the  order  named.  The  standard  application 
ui  commerical  fertilizers  per  acre  consisted  of  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  5  cwt. 
of  raperphoaphate,  and  1  cwt.  of  muriate  of  p>otash,  containing  25  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  75 
Ibsi.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  50  lbs.  of  potash,  and  the  application  of  barnyard 
Dumnre  of  10  tons  per  acre. 

Barnyard  manure  was  of  greater  value  than  commercial  fertilizers,  but  both  were 
atisfactory.  Where  the  2  were  used  on  the  same  plat  it  was  found  best  to  apply 
the  manure  to  the  swedes  and  to  use  the  commercial  fertilizers  for  the  hay. 
Twenty  tons  of  barnyard  manure  did  not  prove  profitable,  and  doubling  the  quan- 
tity of  commercial  fertilizers  was  of  benefit  only  when  divided  between  the  swedes 
and  the  hay.  The  omission  of  potash  nearly  obliterated  the  gains  obtained  from 
the  application  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  use  of  10  tons  of  barnyanl  manure 
made  up  the  deficiency  of  potash  in  this  soil. 

Torasre  crops,  E.  R.  Lloyd  {Mistissippi  Sla.  Rpl.  1.904,  pp.  IS,  14). — Winter  wheat 
wag  grown  for  hay  and  followed  by  cowpeaa  sown  at  the  rate  of  2  bu.  i)eracre.  The 
cowpeas  came  up  with  Johnson  grass  and  gave  2  cuttings.  The  yield  of  hay  from 
peas  and  wheat  was  3.85  tons  per  acre,  obtained  at  a  cost  of  $3  per  ton  put  into  the 
barn.  Oats  werecut  for  hay  in  the  dough  stage  and  followed  by  Early  Amber  sorghum, 
sown  at  the  rate  of  2  bu.  per  acre. 

Sorghum  gave  2  cuttings,  and  the  total  yield  for  oats  and  sorghum  was  (i.25  tons 
per  acre,  costing  $2.77  per  ton  in  the  rick.  Two  acres  of  alfalfa,  which  suffered  to 
some  extent  from  the  lack  of  drainage,  furnished  pasturage  for  14  pigs  for  I  month 
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and  yielded  6,541  lbs.  of  hay.    Soy  beans  planted  in  April  in  rows  3  ft.  apart  and 
cultivated  twice  yielded  1 J  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre. 

Wyoming  forag'e  plants  and  their  chemical  composition — studies  Ho.  1, 
H.  G.  Knioht,  F.  E.  Hepner,  and  A.  Nelson  (  Wyoming  Sla.  Bui.  65,  pp.  52,  pi.  1, 
figst.  18). — The  forage  conditions  of  Wyoming  are  briefly  discussed,  and  the  botanical 
and  general  description  and  the  analyses  of  green  and  air-dry  substance  of  the  fol- 
lowing plantsare  given:  Western  wheat  gnaa  (Agropyron  oceid<mta/e),  northern  wheat 
grass  (A.  dnxyttachyum),  bearded  wheat  grass  (A.  canintim),  slender  wheat  f<rass  (A. 
tenerum),  western  couch  grass  {A.  pneudorepetis),  Indian  millet  (Eriocoma  cugpidala), 
yellow  spear  grass  (Poa  lucida),  Buckley  spear  grass  {P.  biickleyann),  rough  fescue 
(FaUttca  scabrella),  squirrel-tail  grass  (Ilordeum  jubalum),  native  hay,  alfalfa  (Medi- 
cago  saliva),  fringed  brome  grass  {Bromug  cUiattu),  alkali  meadow  grass  {PuccindUa 
airoidf»),  Nelson  needle  grass  {Stipa  nelsonii),  tufted  hair  grass  (i>eiic^inp«taca»/>iIo«i), 
Bodin  vetch  {Agtragalxu  bodini),  pretty  milk  vetch  (.1.  elegant),  woodland  hedyearum 
(Jledysarum  philotcia),  winter  fat  {Erolia  lanata),  wire  grass  or  Baltic  rush  (Juncut 
balticug),  Nuttall  saltbush  (Atriplex  mttlallii),  tumbling  saltbush  {A.  volulaiis),  Austra- 
lian saltbushes  {.-i.  temibaccala,  A.  fudimoides,  and  A.  holocarpa),  and  sweet  or  Bokhara 
clover  {Melilotu^  cUba). 

[Experimental  work  upon  weeds  and  forage  plants],  L.  K.  Waldkon  {NoHh 
Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pt.  1,  pp.  56-64). — This  study  on  the  vitality  of  weed  seeds  is 
in  continuation  of  previously  described  work  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  882). 

In  1899  a  quantity  of  weed  seeds  was  buried  at  different  depths  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  this  treatment  on  germination.  In  June,  1904,  samples  of  these  seeds  were 
dug  up  and  tested.  Over  200  seeds  of  French  weed  showed  no  germination  at  first, 
but  when  dried  and  tested  again  3  months  later  nearly90  per  cent  grew.  Green  fox- 
tail seeds  buried  5  in.  gave  a  germination  of  8}  percent,  and  seeds  buried  10  in.  deep, 
6}  per  cent.  Of  15  seeds  of  Kinghead  buried  10  in.  deep  4  germinated,  while  of  the 
shallow  seedings  no  growth  was  obtained.  Wild  mustard  gave  the  following  results 
from  the  different  depths:  Three  inches  26i  per  cent,  5  in.  16,  7  in.  27,  and  10  in.  11 
per  cent.    Wild  buckwheat  and  wild  oat  seeds  all  decayed. 

In  some  special  observations  on  the  French  weed  the  following  3  classes  of  seed 
were  studied:  Seed  gathered  with  grain  and  sown  with  it  the  following  spring,  seed 
from  winter  annual  plants  which  falls  to  the  ground  in  June,  and  seed  from  spring 
plants  which  falls  to  the  ground  in  July.  Not  any  of  the  seed  germinated  until  Sep- 
tember, which  allows  the  plant  to  develop  sufficiently  to  live  over  winter.  It  is  con- 
clu<led  that  this  weed  is  pernicious  only  as  a  winter  annual,  and  that  proper  harrowing 
before  seeding  and  plowing  the  land  in  the  spring  will  reduce  its  prevalence.  Obser- 
vations on  peppergrass  {Lepidlum  apeUdum)  and  tumbling  mustard  {.Sigymbrium  alii*- 
ximum)  led  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  relative  aggressiveness  of  different  weeds  was  determined  by  sowing  on  May  10, 
1904,  800  seeds  each  of  6  different  species — Russian  pigweed  [Au-yris  amaranthoides), 
tumbling  mustards,  wild  nmstard  (Braesica  arveiisis),  French  weed,  false  flax  ( Came- 
lina  talira),  and  ball  mustard  {!fe»la panieuUiUi).  On  July  19,  when  the  plants  had 
attained  their  maximum  size,  there  were  found  520  plants  of  false  flax,  356  of  wild 
mustard,  281  of  Russian  pigweed,  195  of  ball  mustard,  24  of  French  weed,  and  3  of 
tumbling  mustard. 

The  results  of  spraying  weeds  with  different  solutions  indicated  that  Thistleine,  a 
preparation  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  has  no  special  value  over  sodium  arsenite 
or  copper  sulphate.  The  cost  of  this  substance  is  also  much  more  than  either  of  the 
other  chemicals.  It  is  stated  that  if  Canada  thistles  are  killed  by  spraying,  this  is 
caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  foliage  and  not  by  a  distribution  of  the  poison 
through  the  plant.  It  was  observed  that  a  relatively  long  period  of  time  elapses  after 
spraying  before  the  thistles  again  begin  to  grow,  and  this  is  considered  as  possibly 
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due  to  the  eariace  of  the  ground  retaining  some  of  the  poison.    Quack  grass  was  not 
very  much  affected  by  the  use  of  any  of  the  solutions. 

Observations  made  on  the  growth  of  wild  oats  showed  that  the  seed  was  ripe  enough 
to  )!Tow  85  days  from  seeding  and  8  days  after  blossoming.  The  ripe  seed  fell  to  the 
ground  15  days  after  blossoming,  or  92  days  from  seeding.  The  author  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  since  wheat  at  the  station  requires  100  days  to  reach  maturity, 
the  wild  oats  are  certain  to  reseed  themselves  before  the  wheat  harvest. 

An  inspection  of  grasa  and  clover  seed,  L.  R.  Jones  and  W.  J.  Morse  (  Vermont 
Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  40S-4J7,  6SS-646,fig».  «).— Samples  representing  735  lots  of  seed 
were  secured  by  the  station  from  dealers  in  all  parts  of  Vermont,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  the  samples  as  to  purity  and  germination  were  made  by  the  Seed  Laboratory 
of  this  Depttrtment  and  the  results  obtained  are  given  for  each  sample.  A  sununary 
of  the  examination  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Purity  and  germination  te»l» 

of  graft 

and  clover  $eeds  colkcted  in 

Vermont. 

Seed. 

Namber 

of  ram- 

pies. 

Agricultural 
Department  stand- 
ards. 

Average 
purity  of 
samples. 

Average 

germimi- 

tion  of 

samples. 

Samples 

below 

standard 

of  purity. 

Percent. 
32 

Samples 

below 

standard 

Purity. 

Oermi- 
nation. 

of  germi- 
nation. 

222 

83 

8 

11 

1 

108 

134 

30 

106 

14 

4 

10 

1 

PrreeiU. 
S6 

Pereeni. 
86.90 

Per  cent. 
98 
80 
63 
65 
92 
96 
91 
90 

PereeTit. 
88.0 
87.0 
56. 0 
56.0 
46.0 
90.0 
87.0 
R.S  n 

Percent. 
23 

Redtop 

Kentncky  blue  gnm 

90 
90 
96 

99 
98 
98 
95 
95 
98 

46.50 

100 

86.90 

8.5.90 
8=>.90 
85.90 
76.80 
75.80 
85  an 

MUleU 

Kedclorer 

91 
98 
90 
100 

24 

12 

85  '          77.6 

86  59.0 
96           12.0 
91            79.0 
94  ,           985 

27 

White  clover 

57 

CTinMon  clover 

.Vlfalfa 

98  8.^90 

99  90.9.^ 

90 

70 

Kipe 

Nine  lawn  grass  mixtures  contained  86  per  cent  of  pure  grass  and  clover  seed. 
The  value  of  the  samples  of  seed  as  a  whole  was  reduced  by  a  considerable  amount 
of  inert  foreign  matter,  dirt,  chaff,  etc.,  by  the  occurrence  of  weed  seeds  and  of  for- 
eign seeds  of  various  kinds  having  more  or  less  agricultural  value,  and  by  the  low 
germination  shown  in  various  cases.  Methods  of  testing  seeds  are  briefly  described, 
■nd  some  of  the  more  important  State  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  agricultural  seeds 
are  summarized,  the  Maine  law  being  given  in  full. 

Orain  score  cards,  J.  H.  Sheppbrd  {\orth  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pt.  1,  pp.  147- 
15t). — Outlines  of  the  score  cards  used  at  the  college  in  judging  com,  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley  are  given. 

Variety  tests  of  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  G.  C.  Watson  and  A.  K.  Risbbr 
(Penmylmnia  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  /*?-/»?).— The  results  of  variety  tests  with  wheat 
have  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  364).  The  varieties  of  oats  and 
potatoes  were  grown  on  plats  similar  to  those  described  for  wheat. 

Twenty  varieties  of  oats  were  sown  at  the  rate  of  8  pk.  per  acre  on  April  20  and 
harvested  August  5.  The  yields  of  grain  ranged  from  47.52  to  64.60  bu.  per  acre. 
The  leading  varieties.  Czar  of  Russia,  Japan,  and  Silver  Mine,  yielde<i  64.60,  63.66, 
and  6.3.09  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  Long  White  Tartar  led  in  weight  per  bushel, 
with  33.41  lbs.  The  heaviest  yield  of  straw  per  acre,  3,447  lbs.,  was  produced  by 
Japan.  This  variety,  under  test  for  13  years,  has  given  an  average  yield  of  49.66  bu. 
per  acre.  Among  4  varieties  grown  for  6  years  Mortgage  Lifter  ripened  about  one 
week  earlier  than  the  others.  From  1899  to  1903  White  Maine,  Fourth  of  July,  and 
Heavy  Weight  Champion  gave  better  yields  of  grain  than  Japan.  Gold  Giant  Side 
and  Czar  of  Russia  stood  first  in  yield  among  the  varieties  tested  for  3  years. 
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In  the  potato  tests  for  1903  Carman  No.  3  headed  the  list  witn  270.2  ba.,  while 
White  Mountain  stood  last  with  a  yield  of  only  21.8  bu.  per  acre.  The  late  varieties 
were  much  injured  by  blight,  and  this  caused  the  low  yield  of  White  Mountain. 
Early  Rose  ranked  second  in  total  yield  with  250.2  bu.,  and  first  in  the  production 
of  marketable  tubers  with  221.2  bu.  per  acre.  The  largest  proportion  of  marketable 
tubers  was  produced  by  Heath  Medium  Late  Surprise  and  Heath  Late  Beauty,  and 
the  smallest  proportion  by  New  Bo^■ee  Seedling.  The  results  for  a  series  of  yeare 
showed  that  Carman  No.  1,  Freeman,  Enormous,  Washington,  White  Uiant,  Hia- 
watha,. Pride  of  Michigan,  Extra  Early  Crusader,  Heath  Late  Beauty,  Heath  I^te 
Surprise^  Heath  Favorite,  and  White  Mammoth  have  given  good  returns.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  varieties  tested  is  given  in  tabular  form. 

Alfalfa  in  Vermont,  J.  L.  Hillh  and  L.  R.  Jongs  (  Vennont  Sta.  Bui.  114,  pp.  109- 
1S2,  jig.  1,  maps  2). — This  bulletin  gives  a  description  of  the  alfalfa  plant,  and  pre- 
sents notes  on  its  culture,  value,  and  uses.  The  results  obtained  by  growing  alfalfa  in 
northern  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  northern  New  York,  and  Vermont,  and  the  views 
of  New  England  and  Canadian  experiment  stations  on  alfalfa  culture  are  briefly 
reported.  Of  56  trials  at  as  many  different  points  in  Vermont  12  were  permanently 
successful.  The  best  results  in  the  State  have  so  far  been  obtained  in  the  Champlain 
Valley. 

Improvement  in  the  quality  of  barley  in  Austria,  J.  Stoklasa  ( Zlschr.  Landtc. 
Vermchsw.  Oeslerr.,  8  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  1-60,  pit.  7). — The  fertilizer  requirements  of 
barley  are  pointed  out,  the  mechanical  and  chemical  composition  of  some  of  the 
typical  Austrian  barley  .soils  is  described,  and  the  results  of  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  influence  of  the  principal  plant-food  elements  upon  the  quality  of  barley 
are  reported.  The  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  greenhouse  and  on  the  experi- 
ment field  of  the  staJ.ion,  as  well  as  by  a  number  of  farmers.  A  bibliography  of 
books  and  articles  relating  to  the  subjei^t  is  given. 

The  plants  were  grown  on  ordinary  field  soil  and  on  fine  sand,  and  the  3  essential 
plant-food  elements  were  applied  in  combination  in  one  series  of  tests  and  separately 
in  others.  The  complete  application  increased  the  yield  of  grain  99.9  per  cent  and 
the  yield  of  straw  58.7  per  cent  over  the  check  tests.  The  use  of  phosphoric  acid 
alone  on  the  field  soil  gave  an  increase  of  44.7  i)er  cent  of  grain  and  26.3  per  cent  of 
straw,  and  the  use  of  pota.sh  salts  also  largely  increased  the  yield.  The  grain  from 
the  pots  receiving  the  complete  application  stood  highest  in  starch  content,  with 
76.52  per  cent,  and  lowest  in  protein,  with  10.18  per  cent.  Corresponding  results 
were  obtained  on  the  fine  sand.  Chlorid  of  potash  proved  more  effective  than  sul- 
phate of  potash. 

In  the  series  of  pots  receiving  nitrate  of  soda  alone  the  8tan;h  content  ranged  from 
70.03  to  71.51  per  cent,  being  about  the  same  as  in  the  check  tests,  while  the  protein 
<rontent  varied  from  17.56  to  18.5  per  I'sjnt.  As  compared  with  the  no-fertilizer  tests, 
nitrate  of  soda  increased  the  yield  of  barley  3S.4:  and  29.7  per  cent,  and  the  yield  of 
straw  45.1  and  55.5  per  cent  on  the  field  soil  and  the  fine  sand,  respectively.  The 
increase  in  straw  prcnluction  due  to  the  separate  use  of  phosphate  of  lime,  sulphate 
and  chlorid  of  pota.4h,  and  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  ranged  from  9.4  to  26.3 
per  cent  on  the  field  soil  and  amounted  to  1.5  and  23.4  per  cent  for  chlorid  of  potash 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  respectively,  on  the  sand. 

It  is  pointed  out  from  these  results  that  barley  after  sugar  beets  gives  heavy  yields 
of  straw  l)ecause  the  soil  is  well  stocked  with  nitrogen,  while  the  supply  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  is  relatively  low,  and  that  by  the  application  of  these  ele- 
ments the  yield  of  grain  may  be  increased  and  that  of  the  straw  diministied. 

A  second  experinjent  was  conducted  to  determine  the  effect  of  potash  salts  on  the 
development  of  plants.  Soil  samples  from  Aurinoves  and  Modian  were  used  in  pot 
experiments.  ^ 
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The  pots  were  ilivided  into  4  series  of  10  pots  each,  one  being  the  check  series  and 
the  others  receiving  puperphoftphate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  or  superphosphate  and 
rhiorid  of  potaf>h,  or  the  3  substances  together.  The  check  test  with  AuHnoves  soil 
fUte  an  avenq^  yield  of  00.4  gm.  of  grain  and  90.572  gni.  of  straw.  The  heaviest 
yield  of  grain,  142.549  gm.,  was  obtained  with  the  complete  fertilizer,  the  yield  of 
rtraw  being  135.167  gm.  Where  phodphoric  acid  and  potash  were  given  the  yield 
vai!  increased  to  128  gm.,  with  a  considerable  increase  in  the  starch  content  This 
experiment  in<Iicate8  that  although  the  soil  was  comparatively  rich  in  available  pot- 
ash, the  use  of  iM>taif>h  salts  was  beneficial. 

In  the  vofe  of  the  other  soil,  which  contained  less  available  potash,  the  check  test 
yielded  on  an  average  80  gm.,  the  series  of  pots  receiving  superphosphate  and  chlorid 
of  potai-h  178  giu.,  and  the  series  with  the  complete  application  188  gm.,  or  a  differ- 
ence of  10  gm.  apparently  due  to  the  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  concluded  that  leaching 
the  soil  with  nolutions  of  citric  and  oxalic  acid  points  out  whether  or  not  potash  may 
be  profitably  applied  to  the  soil  in  barley  culture. 

In  the  check  tests  on  lx>th  soils  the  proportion  of  hulls  ranged  from  11.37  to  12.86 
per  cent,  and  in  the  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  series  from  10.94  to  11.89  per 
rent;  but  when  chlorid  of  potash  was  given  in  addition  to  the  superphosphate  it 
nmged  from  8.64  to  10.04  per  cent,  and  with  the  complete  application,  from  9.2  to 
10..53  per  cent.  The  starch  content  varied  from  66.82  to  70.22  per  cent  in  the  check 
test,  and  where  superphosphate  was  used,  from  68.84  to  70.14  per  cent;  but  when 
rhiorid  of  potash  was  added  it  varied  from  72.34  to  73.88  per  cent.  With  the  com- 
plete application  a  starch  content  of  72.85  to  74.10  per  cent  was  recordetl.  The  pro- 
tein content  of  the  barley  was  considerably  increased  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
In  the  snperphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  series  of  pots  it  varied  from  12..S5  to  12.73 
per  (-ent,  but  the  application  of  chlorid  of  potash  reduce*!  it. 

In  the  cooperative  field  experiments  different  combinations  of  superphosphates, 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  kainit  at  the  rate  of  250,  200,  and  300  kg.  per  hectare,  respectively, 
vere  applied.  The  results  showed  that  1  gm.  of  assimilable  potash  produce<l  from 
23  to  25  gm.  of  starch,  and  that  the  quality  of  brewing  barley  can  be  improved  by 
sappI\-iDg  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  fertilizer,  especially  when  the  soil  is 
rich  in  nitrogen  compounds  or  when  nitrate  of  soda  is  applied. 

AnalyBis  of  individual  stalks  of  com,  £.  F.  Ladd  {North  Dakota  ,%i.  Rpt.  1904, 
f*.  I,  p.  31). — Analysis  of  2  successive  generations  of  2  corn  plants  are  given.  The  2 
lots  of  com  from  the  same  parent  seed  showed  a  protein  content  of  14  and  14.5  per 
cent  in  1903  and  of  16.06  and  15.38  per  cent  in  1904. 

The  woric  on  flax,  H.  L.  Bollev  {XoHh  Dakota  SUi.  Rpt.  1904,  pi-  1,  pp.  S4,  66, 
pi*.  .1). — ^This  is  a  prepress  report  on  the  work  with  flax,  consisting  of  a  comparative 
study  of  varieties  and  a  test  of  their  resistance  to  the  wilt  disease.  The  development 
»nd  maintenance  of  immunity  to  the  disea-se  is  described. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  bemp,  Ki-h.nkrt  (Milt.  Dent.  Landw.  Gesell,  :iO 
[1905),  No.  14,  pp.  99,  100). — In  2  teats  barnyard  manure  was  applied  alone  and 
together  with  different  combinations  of  Thomas  slag,  kainit,  and  nitrate  of  soda  in 
qnantities  of  30,  25,  and  15  kg.  per  hectare,  respectively. 

Given  in  addition  to  the  manure,  each  substance  by  itself  produced  an  increase  in 
yield,  but  the  best  and  most  profitable  returns  were  secured  with  the  complete 
application.  On  the  barnyard  manure  plats  the  average  yield  amounted  to  1,890  kg. 
and  on  the  plats  receiving  the  complete  application  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  addi- 
tion to  2,240  kg.  of  hemp  per  hectare.  No  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  fiber  from 
the  various  plats  was  apparent. 

The  potato  and  its  culture,  W.  T.  Macoun  ( Canada  Cent.  Erpt.  Farm  Bid.  49, 
pp.  4S,  pfe.  S,fig».  6). — This  bulletin  briefly  notes  the  importance  of  potato  culture 
in  Omada,  reviews  the  history  of  the  plant  and  its  improvement,  summarizes  the 
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experimental  work  with  tlie  crop  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  and  gives 
funeral  directions  for  its  culture. 

The  12  most  productive  varieties  grown  at  this  farm  for  5  years  are  as  followe:  Dr. 
Maerker,  Late  Puritan,  Bumaby  Mammoth,  Money  Maker,  Carman  No.  1,  Dreer 
Standard,  Sabean  Elephant,  Canadian  Beauty,  Rural  Blush,  I.  X.  L.,  Pearce,  and 
Clay  Rose.  The  6  most  productive  early  varieties  for  5  years  were  Irish  Cobbler, 
Early  Elkinah,  Vick  Extra  Early,  Rochester  Rose,  and  Rawdon  Rose. 

Some  of  the  earliest  varieties  are  Early  Snowball,  Eureka  Extra  Early,  Bnrpee 
Extra  Early,  Rochester  Rose,  Bliss  Triumph,  and  Early  Ohio;  and  the  12  varieties 
freest  from  blight  are  Dr.  Maerker,  Late  Puritan,  Bumaby  Mammoth,  Carman  No.  1, 
Dreer  Standard,  Sabean  Elephant,  Rural  Blush,  Clay  Rose,  Rose  No.  9,  Holbom 
Abundance,  State  of  Maine,  and  Swiss  Siiowflake.  From  1887  to  1905  about  844 
varieties  have  been  tested  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm. 

In  a  3-year  test  of  growing  potatoes  after  clover  an  average  increase  of  37  bu.  per 
a(!re  was  obtained,  as  compared  with  growing  potatoes  without  the  use  of  clover. 
For  fertilizing  the  land  for  potatoes  the  author  recommends  the  use  of  a  moderate 
quantity  of  barnyard  manure  applied  on  the  clover  in  the  fall,  or  of  well  rotted 
manure  used  in  the  spring,  or  if  commercial  fertilizers  are  used,  an  application  of 
500  to  800  lbs.  or  more  per  acre  in  the  proportion  of  250  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  350 
lbs.  of  superphosphate,  and  200  lbs.  of  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash.  An  increase 
of  40  bu.  per  acre  was  obtained  in  a  crop  cultivated  6  times  as  compared  with  one 
cultivate<l  only  3  times.  In  a  3-year  test  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  apparently 
increased  the  yield  94  bu.  The  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  potatoes  yielding  300  ba. 
is  estimated  at  $52.14. 

Variety  tests  with  potatoes  in  1901-1004,  G.  Mabtowt  (Arm.  Agr.  Suitte.  S 
(1905),  No.  .5,  pp.  179-198,  figt.  S). — The  yields  and  descriptions  of  a  large  number  of 
varieties  of  potatoes  are  given  in  tables.  In  1902,  2  plants  were  selected  for  their 
productiveness  and  the  quality  of  their  tubers,  but  one  was  superior  in  yield  and 
quality  to  the  other.  The  seed  of  these  2  plants  grown  for  comparison  showed  a  dif- 
ference in  yield  of  32.7  per  cent  in  1903  and  of  41  per  cent  in  1904  in  favor  of  the  seed 
from  the  best  plant. 

Solanum  commersoni  and  its  variations  at  Verritees,  Labbhobbib  (Ann.  Sei. 
Agron.,  S  ger.,  10  (1905),  I,  No.  1,  pp.  67-JS9,  figs.  IS;  ab».  in  Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  $er., 
8  ( 1904 ) ,  A^o».  51,  pp.  SOS-SOr,  figs.  4;  6S,  pp.  8.11-834,  fig*.  Z)  .—This  is  a  report  of  work 
with  Solanum  commersoni  and  includes  notes  on  observations  made  in  cultural  tests 
with  this  plant  by  other  investigators. 

Experiments  have  been  in  progress  since  1901,  and  the  results  have  shown  that  the 
characters  of  the  primitive  types  are  readily  influenced  by  cultivation  and  selection. 
In  very  fertile  friable  soil,  varying  with  the  time  the  plants  had  been  established,  the 
yields  ranged  from  20,000  to  27,000  kg.  per  hectare  and  in  sandy  soils  the  yields, 
owing  largely  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  ranged  from  only  4,500  to  16,000  kg.  per  he(> 
tare.  The  plant  grew  well  on  dry  soil,  but  produced  very  long  stolons  with  the 
tubers  from  20  to  30  cm.  beneath  the  surface.  The  resistance  to  disease  was  good 
and  the  tubers  showed  perfect  keeping  qualities.  Tubers  grown  in  1904  on  fertile 
soil  contained  19.91  per  cent  of  starch  and  72.59  per  cent  of  water,  and  those  grown 
on  poor  sandy  soil  23.21  per  cent  of  starch  and  67.48  per  cent  of  water. 

Descriptions  are  given  of  variations  observed  in  1904,  comprising  varieties  with 
yellow,  white,  and  violet  tubers.  The  violet  variety  appeared  to  be  of  value  on  fer- 
tile and  humid  soils,  absolutely  disease-resistant,  very  productive,  and  of  good  quality. 
A  dozen  plants  this  season  produced  tubers  varying  in  color  from  almost  white  to  a 
deep  red.  Six  of  these  plants  produced  these  variations,  together  with  the  violet 
tubers,  on  the  same  stolons. 

Correlative  chants  in  rye  breeding  on  the  basis  of  color  in  the  grain,  K. 
VON  RCmker  (Fixhling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  54  (1905),  No.  7,  pp.  gS8-S46). — Experiments 
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in  breeding  Petkos  rye  by  selecting  differently  colored  grains  for  seed  are  briefly 
reviewed,  and  the  reeulta  secured  up  to  date  are  summarized. 

Green-colored  grains  showed  an  indefinite  transmiasion  of  the  color,  the  progeny 
varying  from  green  to  a  dull  gray.  Aa  the  dnllnees  of  the  color  in  the  kernel  became 
more  distinct  the  power  of  transmitting  the  color  was  apparently  decreased.  Yellow 
kernels  did  not  readily  transmit  their  color,  but  in  some  stools  it  was  found  to  be 
very  definite  and  showed  regular  progress.  Bluish  and  brown  veins  were  very  strong 
in  transmiseion  of  color. 

Plants  from  short  grains  showed  a  marked  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  straw. 
The  longest  straw  was  produced  by  the  green-colored  grains,  followed  by  the  blue, 
yellow,  and  brown  kernels,  mentioned  in  decreasing  order.  The  green-colored  grains 
produced  a  softer  and  looser  straw  than  the  other  forms,  while  the  straw  from  blue 
kernels  was  toogb  and  hard.  The  beet  formed  colme  and  heads  were  found  in  the 
plants  fram  blue  seed.    In  weight  of  grain  the  brown  group  stood  last. 

I>iU  on  the  comparative  winter  resistance  of  the  different  straino,  obtained  only 
for  the  season  of  1903,  showed  that  the  blue  seed  ranked  first  with  84.66  per  cent,  and 
(be  short  seed  last  with  66  per  cent  of  the  stand  secured  in  the  fall. 

Kethod  of  tobacco-aeed  selection,  W.  W.  Cobey  ( Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  lOS,  pp. 
ii5-i35,  fi^.  4). — This  bulletin  contains  popular  directions  for  the  selection  of  seed 
plantf  in  the  field,  and  the  method  of  bagging  the  flower  heads  and  securing  the 
seed.  The  work  in  tobocoo-seed  selection  at  this  station  is  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bnreau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department. 

Tobacco  experiments,  W.  Frkab  {Petmgylmnia  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  S0-S9,  pit. 
if).— The  work  here  reported  represents  shelter-tent  experiments  with  Sumatra  leaf. 

The  site  and  the  soil  under  which  the  experiments  were  conducted  are  described 
and  the  method  of  constructing  the  tent  over  one-half  acre  of  ground,  with  the  out- 
lay involved,  is  given  in  detail.  The  planting,  cultivation,  harvesting,  curing,  and 
sweating  of  the  crop  are  briefly  discussed  and  the  results  are  reported.  The  weight 
of  the  cured  leaf  produced  was  856  lbs.,  which  was  reduced  to  814  lbs.  by  sweating. 
The  sorting  of  the  leaf  as  to  color  and  size  gave  the  following  results:  First  quality — 
%bt,  7.5  per  cent;  medium,  22  per  cent;  dark,  12.9  per  cent.  Second  quality — light 
seconds,  18.6  per  cent;  dark,  13.5;  trash,  25.5  per  cent. 

After  the  finishing  sweat  the  tobacco  was  compared  with  Connecticut  tent-grown 
Samatra  of  the  same  season.  There  was  no  apparent  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
2  lots,  neither  of  which  was  considered  equal  to  the  imported  article.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  author  the  results  at  present  do  not  warrant  the  encouragement  of  this 
method  of  culture,  but  indicate  the  desirability  of  continuing  the  experiments  in  a 
more  favorable  season  and  possibly  on  lighter  soil. 

Bxperimente  with  fertilizers  on  tobacco,  C.  E.  Thok.ne  ( Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  161, 
pp.  S1S-SS8,  figs,  g,  dgmt.  S). — Notes  on  the  establishment  of  a  test  farm  in  the  Miami 
Valley  to  be  devoted  chiefly  to  work  with  tobacco  are  given,  the  plan  of  the  fertilizer 
experiments  inaugurated  is  outlined,  and  the  results  thus  far  obtained  are  reported. 

In  one  series  of  experiments  the  tobacco  is  grown  in  a  3-year  rotation  with  wheat 
and  clover,  and  in  a  second  series  it  is  grown  continuously  on  the  same  land.  As 
tlie  experiments  have  just  been  begun,  only  the  most  general  conclusions  are  drawn. 
Barnyard  manure  proved  very  effective  and  profitable.  Commercial  fertilizers  also 
produced  a  good  effect,  but  the  net  gain  was  not  so  large  as  from  barnyard  manure. 

The  results  show  that  the  greatest  total  yield  and  net  profit  were  produced  by  a 
fertilizer  containing  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potassium,  in  approximately  the 
ratio  to  each  other  in  which  they  are  found  in  barnyard  manure.  The  laige  quantity 
of  nitrogen  required  in  this  application  greatly  increased  the  cost.  As  a  carrier  of 
nitrogen,  nitrate  of  soda  appeared  much  more  effective  than  tankage. 

Szperiments  in  fertilizing  tobacco,  C.  Di'rserre  {Ann.  Agr.  Suisse,  6  (i90,5). 
No.  5,  pp.  199-gos). — A  cooperative  study  was  made  of  the  effect  of  sulphate  and 
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carbonate  of  potash  used  alone  or  with  superphosphate.  The  quantities  used  per 
hectare  were  as  follows:  Three  hundred  kg.  of  sulphate  of  potash;  246  kgr-  of  car- 
bonate of  potash,  in  quantities  furnishing  150  kg.  of  potash;  and  500  kg.  of  super- 
phosphate containing  75  kg.  of  phosphoric  acid.  A  general  dressing  of  bamv^'^ 
manure  was  given  at  the  first  plowing  in  the  spring. 

In  one  of  the  tests  superphosphate  increased  the  yield  of  leaves,  and  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  potash  also  produced  a  small  increase.  A  second  test  gave  inoonclurive 
resulti<  in  this  connection.  The  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  leaves  •wsw  not 
at  all  increased  in  one  test  and  but  slightly  in  the  other  by  the  use  of  pho$<phatic 
fertilizers.  The  lime  content  was  slightly  increased  in  the  product  from  land  ferti- 
lized with  superphosphate. 

The  use  of  potash  salts  increased  the  potash  content  of  the  leaves.  The  super- 
phosphate produced  large  leaves  of  good  maturity  and  of  good  strength,  while  the 
influence  of  {>ota8h  salts  was  less  marked.  In  general,  the  fertilizers  applied  did  not 
appreciably  affect  the  burning  quality. 

Winter  wheat,  T.  L.  Lyons  and  A.  Kevsrs  {Xebraska  <9a.  Bvl.  89,  pp.  53,  fig. 
J). — ^The  results  of  variety  tests  of  winter  wheat  in  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  this  Department,  are  de8cribe<l.  Among  the  varieties  tested  4 
were  from  Hungary  and  a  large  number  from  Russia.  Previous  at^xiunte  of  these 
varieties  are  recorded  in  a  former  bulletin  (E.  8.  R.,  14,  p.  .36). 

The  results  in  general  indicate  that  the  variety  beat  adapted  to  Nebraska  is  Turkish 
Red,  although  Kharkof,  one  of  the  new  Russian  sorts,  has  proved  hardier  in  the 
extreme  northern  part  of  the  State.  Several  of  the  Hungarian  varieties,  although 
somewhat  better  in  quality  than  Turkish  Red,  are  later  in  maturing  and  con«e«iuently 
less  productive.  It  is  reported  that  these  late-maturing  Hungarian  and  Russian 
wheats  are  l)e<"oming  earlier  and.  may,  therefore,  be  of  value. 

The  observation  of  the  station  with  reference  to  "  yellow  Ijerry"  in  hard  winter 
wheat  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  causes  of  this  condition  are  allovring 
the  wheat  to  liecome  overripe  and  the  failure  to  stack  the  sheaves.  As  compared 
with  the  hard,  red  normal  kernels,  these  kernels  or  "yellow  berries"  have  a  lower 
gluten  content  and  are  lighter  in  weight. 

Tests  of  seed  wheat  from  various  sources  resulted  in  the  best  yields  in  every  ca^e 
from  locally  grown  see<l  of  the  same  variety.  In  this  test  locally  grown  Turkish 
Red  seed  yielded  l)etter  than  imported  Crimean  for  each  of  the  3  years  tested. 
Turkish  Re<i  seeil  from  western  Kansas  yielded  nearly  as  well  as  Nebraska-grown 
seed  and  was  of  better  quality  during  the  dry  years,  bnt  suffered  more  from  scab  or 
blight  in  1903  and  1904. 

The  importance  of  good  tillage  was  shown  by  gn>wing  very  poor  seed  wheat  on 
well-tilled  land,  which  resulted  in  a  yield  of  several  bushels  more  per  acre  than  the 
average  of  the  county  or  State  for  each  of  3  successive  years.  This  favorable  result 
is  ascribed  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  use  of  l)arnyard  manure,  and  good  tillage. 
In  studying  the  effect  of  season  and  <-1imate  on  the  composition  it  was  found  that 
wheat  stores  up  more  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  protein  in  dry  seasons  and  more  starch 
in  wet  seasons. 

The  yautias,  or  taniers,  of  Porto  Kico,  O.  \V.  Barrbtt  (Porto  Jiico  Sta.  Bill.  6, 
pp.  27,  pi*.  4). — This  bulletin  gives  a  description  of  these  plants  in  general  and  of  the 
various  types  in  particular. 

The  cultivated  varieties  of  Porto  Rico  are  classified  under  the  following  6  types: 
Blanca,  Manola,  Amarilla,  Martinica,  Vino,  and  Violacea.  The  semicultivated  vari- 
eties' and  the  so-called  false  yautias  are  also  noted.  Cultural  directions  are  givenand 
the  uses  of  the  plant  are  describe<l.  The  plant  proportions  of  the  principal  varieties 
are  reported  as  follows: 
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Proportiotu  of  different  parte  of  the  yaulia  plant. 


Variety. 

Leaves. 

Root- 
Btoek. 

Poundt. 
2.5 

Poundt. 
7.25 
4.5 
6.0 
3.5 

2.0 

Martinica      

1.25 

Rolliia 

2.25 

OfTxete. 


Tubeni. 


Pound*. 

Poundi. 

4.25 

1.5 

1.75 

2.5 

1.75 

2.5 

1.50 

3.75 

I'ercfnI. 
10 
21 
22 
34 


The  composition  of  2  gamplea  of  yautias  determined  at  the  Maine  Experiment  Sta- 
tion is  compared  with  the  compoeition  of  Irish  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  in  the 
{oilowbg  table- 

Composition  of  yautiat  and  potatoet. 


Ytutiaand  potato. 


Water.   ,  Protein.       Fat. 


I  Per  eent. 

Whitfraotia 70.0 

Yellow  5-aatia 70.0 

Iri<hpouto 78.3 

Street  putato 69.0 


Percent. 
1.7 
2.5 
2.2 
1.8 


Percent. 

0.2 

.2 

.1 

.7 


Total  carbohy- 
drateA. 


Hugar. 

Htareh, 

etc. 


Percent. 
26.3 
26.1 
18.0 
26.1 


Crude 
liber. 


I     Fuel 
.<i»h.      value  per 
.  pound. 


I  I 

Per  cent.    Per  cent  I  Calorie*. 

0.6  '  1.2  529 

.6  ,  .6  1  638 

.4  1.0  386 

1.3  1.1  570 


A  sample  of  drie<l  tubers  of  the  Rolliza  variety,  analyze<l  by  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry of  this  Department,  contained  2ft.  17  per  cent  of  starch  and  62.25  per  cent  of 
moisture.  This  is  considered  an  exceptionally  high  percentage  of  starch,  but  it  has 
been  found  in  experiments  with  this  variety  that  20  to  25  per  cent  of  Htarch  is  readily 
obtained  from  fresh  roots.  The  yield  of  starch  per  acre  is  estimated  at  from  8  to  15 
tiing,  as  compared  with  5  to  10  tons  for  cassava.  Yautias  <lried  and  ground  yield 
about  :W  per  cent  of  flour  at  a  cost  of  al)OUt  2  cts.  per  pound  for  the  raw  material. 
Less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  weight  of  the  yautia  tuber  is  lost  in  peeling. 

HOBTICTTLTUEE. 

Beport  of  the  horticultiiriata,  F.  A.  WAr<iH  and  G.  O.  Greene  ( Mnmuchntettn 
fin.  Rpt.  1904,  pp- 157-167,  dgm.  1). — Reports  are  here  given  on  plums  and  the  prun- 
ing of  peach  trees. 

The  report  on  plums  deals  principally  with  the  behavior  of  a  large  nunilwr  of  varie- 
ties grown  at  the  station.  Bradshaw  has  proved  one  of  the  l)est  of  the  Doniesticas 
grown,  while  Burbank,  of  the  Japanese  sorts,  has  proved  the  most  profitable  and 
productive  market  plum  at  the  station. 

Experiments  were  made  in  marketing  plums  in  .3-lb.  baskets  such  as  are  used  for 
grapes.  This  prove<l  a  satisfactory  package,  as  it  fumishe<l  alwtit  the  <niantity  of  fruit 
desiretl  by  most  purchasers. 

Plmnsfor  canning  were  packed  in  Jersey  peach  Irtiskets  holiling  lOqts.  This  proved 
a  satisfactory,  cheap,  awl  convenient  package.  Most  markets  were  found  not  to  Ih' 
fastidious  with  respect  to  the  form  of  the  package  used  for  plums,  and  any  small 
neat  basket  or  box  will  answer  if  the  fruit  is  of  good  quality  and  well  packed. 

In  pruning  experiments  with  peaches  one  row  has  In-en  left  for  9  years  without 
pruning.  These  trees  are  quite  open-heade<i  and  have  generally  a.«sunied  a  vase 
form.  The  lower  part  of  the  main  branches  is  bare  and  the  fruiting  wchxI  is  sparse, 
weak,  and  high  up  in  the  trees.    The  trees  are  much  less  thrifty  and  vigorous  than 
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pruned  trees  of  the  same  variety.    Aa  a  result  of  this  lack  of  vigor  a  number  of  trees 
succumbed  to  the  cold  during  the  preceding  winter. 

A  row  of  trees  next  to  this  has  been  headed  back  moderately  2  or  3  times,  as  a 
result  of  which  they  are  thick  topped,  with  a  good  deal  of  weak,  sappy  growth  on  the 
inside.  The  annual  growth,  however,  has  been  much  more  vigorous  and  the  health 
of  the  trees  better  than  those  not  pruned.  More  and  stronger  fruit  buds  have  also 
formed.  The  main  fruit  branches  are  shorter  and  stronger  and  more  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  large  crop  of  fruit.  The  experiment  is  believed  to  show  conclusively  that 
the  best  form  of  peach  tree  can  not  be  secured  and  maintained  without  pruning. 

During  the  past  3  years  a  special  experiment  has  been  made  in  heading  back  peach 
trees  in  the  spring.  The  conclusion  reached  relative  to  this  work  ia  that  "the  head- 
ing back  of  peach  trees  in  early  spring  is  good  practice  and  in  all  cases  advisable. 
In  this  pruning  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  wood  of  the  previous  year  should 
be  removed,"  depending  upon  the  number  of  living  fruit  buds  on  the  1-year-old 
wood.  When  from  any  cause  there  are  no  fruit  buds  advantage  should  be  taken  to 
cut  back  with  comparative  severity.  Only  in  extraordinary  instances,  however, 
should  the  cutting  extend  back  into  2  or  3  year  old  branches. 

Some  experiments  were  made  in  summer  pruning  peach  trees.  With  early  spring 
pruning  it  had  been  noticed  that  many  weak  and  useleaa  shoots  grew  in  the  center 
of  the  tree.  It  was  thought  that  if  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  new  leafy  shoots 
on  the  outside  of  the  tree  were  removed,  thus  admitting  a  reasonable  amount  of  li^t 
to  the  inside  of  the  tree  top,  some  benefit  might  result.    . 

"  In  no  case  were  the  results  of  this  treatment  convincing.  The  formation  of  stroi^ 
shoots  with  fruit  buds  on  the  interior  branches  was  never  visibly  proqioted.  The 
outside  branches  which  were  allowed  to  remain  seemed  to  profit  somewhat  by  the 
removal  of  their  crowding  neighbors,  and  this  was  apparently  the  chief  benefit 
derived  from  the  work.  On  the  whole,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  this  practice  is  to 
be  greatly  recommended." 

Cutting  back  the  young  growth  of  the  outside  branches  to  correct  overgrowth  did 
not  give  satisfactory  results.  The  stopping  of  the  growing  shoots  was  usually  followed 
by  the  pushing  out  of  side  buds  and  shoots  lower  down  which  were  nearly  always 
too  weak  to  set  good  f  niit  buds. 

Considerable  winter  injury  was  sustained  by  peach  trees  in  both  1903  and  1904. 
The  damage  was  not  serious  in  1903,  but  in  1904  the  trees  were  seriously  weakened 
by  freezing,  and  some  were  killed  outright.  In  treating  the  injured  trees  one  block 
was  left  entirely  without  pruning,  another  was  pruned  in  midsummer  after  the  trees 
had  started;  a  third  was  cut  back  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  previons 
"ear's  growth,  and  a  fourth  was  headed  back  near  to  the  trunk,  only  the  stubs  of  the 
main  branches  being  left.    The  following  table  shows  the  results: 

Effect  of  different  v\ethods  of  pruning  frozen  peach  tree*. 


Method  of  pruning. 

Total 
number 
pruned. 

Uvlng 
autumn 
of  1904. 

Dead 
autumn 
of  1904. 

Living. 

Trees  un  pruned 

121 
48 
68 
46 

113.0 
47.5 
56.0 

8.0 

.5 

IX  0 

PtT<Xld. 

95 

99 

Severely  cut  back 

81 

24.0           iiO  ,             « 

While  a  large  number  of  the  unpruned  trees  lived,  the  growth  made  by  the 
headed-in  trees  which  lived  was  much  better  than  that  made  by  the  unpruned 
trees.  It  was  the  judgment  of  many  who  saw  the  trees  that  the  trees  moderately 
cut  back  showed  the  best  growth  and  were  in  the  best  condition.    The  experiment  w 
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also  believed  to  point  out  that  trees  seriously  weakened  by  freezing  should  not  be 
cut  bock  close  to  the  main  trunks. 

Horticultural  department,  C.  B.  Waloron  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pt.  J, 
pp.  171-178). — An  outline  is  given  of  the  work  of  the  year  with  vegetables,  orchard 
and  small  fruits,  trees,  etc. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  value  of  mulching  orchard  fruits  as  a  means  of 
preventing  winterkilling.  If  a  mulch  is  applied  too  early  it  induces  a  late  fall  growth. 
If  not  applied  until  the  ground  is  frozen  to  some  depth  but  little  good  is  accomplished. 
For  satisfactory  results  it  should  be  applied  before  the  ground  begins  freezing.  It 
shoold  be  applied  to  a  depth  of  about  6  in.  and  to  a  distance  of  4  or  5  ft.  from  the 
ti«e.  Where  mulching  is  practiced  some  precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  inju- 
ries from  mice.  Wrapping  the  trees  with  burlap  or  with  tar  paper  has  given  good 
results.  Not  only  has  mulching  been  efficient  in  preventing  winter  injury  but  the 
mulched  trees  also  made  25  to  30  per  cent  more  growth  than  unprotected  trees. 

Obee^^1ltions  on  the  Hessian  fly  indicate  that  it  is  two-brooded.  Macaroni  wheat 
appeals  to  be  free  from  attacks  of  this  insect. 

Report  of  the  horticulturist,  W.  Stcabt  (  Vermont  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  418-445, 
figt.  e,  dgmi.  2). — A  general  review  of  the  work  of  the  year. 

The  peculiar  behavior  in  the  spring  of  many  apple  trees  in  different  sections  of  the 
State  is  noted.  These  trees  blossomed  and  partially  or  wholly  leaved  out,  after  which 
growth  was  arrested  and  the  leaves  withered  and  dried  up.  Later  on^  most  of  the 
trtes  pushed  out  many  new  shoots  at  the  base  of  the  scaffold  limbs  or  on  the  trunk 
just  below  their  juncture  with  it.  Careful  examination  of  these  trees  by  the  author 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  injury  was  due  to  root  killing  caused  by  the  abnormally  cold 
winter  of  1903-4.  The  trees  most  seriously  injured  were  8-year-old  Rhotle  Island 
Greenings. 

In  the  winter  forcing  of  tomatoes  tests  were  made  of  the  relative  earliness  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  Sutton  Best  of  All,  New  Stone,  and  Lorillard.  Sutton  Best  of  All  gave 
a  slightly  heavier  yield  of  ripe  fruit  for  the  first  few  pickings  than  New  Stone,  but 
over  a  period  of  5  or  6  weeks  the  results  were  uniformly  in  favor  of  New  Stone. 
"In  one  season's  trial  Lorillard  proved  superior  in  every  respect  to  Sutton  Best  of 
All.  Lorillard  is  apparently  the  earliest  and  most  prolific  for  forcing  purposes  of  the 
3  varieties  tested." 

Investigations  were  also  made  as  to  the  relative  value  of  chemical  fertilizers  and 
rotted  manure  for  tomatoes  in  winter  forcing.  "The  average  weight  of  large  fruits 
for  the  2  seasons  was  90.4  gm.  from  chemical  fertilizers  and  92  gin.  from  rottM 
manure.  On  the  same  basis  the  average  number  of  large  fruits  per  plant  from  the 
chemical-fertilizer  sections  was  17.3  as  against  18.3  from  plants  grown  in  rotted-manure 
sections.  This  shows  an  average  gain  in  weight  of  fruit  per  plant  of  nearly  8  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  rotted-manure  sections."  The  greatest  number  of  large  fruitsearly  in 
the  season  was  also  secured  from  the  section  which  had  been  fertilized  with  rotted 
manure. 

The  studies  in  indoor  lettuce  culture  involved  a  comparison  of  different  forms  of 
chemical  fertilizers  and  of  chemicals  and  rotted  manure  for  lettuce.  The  average 
yield  of  fruit  per  plant  was  as  follows:  Plat  (1 )  fertilized  with  acid  phosphate,  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  muriate  of  potash,  133  gm. ;  (2)  acid  phosphate,  dried  blood,  and  muriate 
of  potash,  131  gm.  (the  comparison  in  these  2  instances  being  made  between  nitrate 
of  soda  and  dried  blood);  (3)  dissolved  boneblack,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  muriate  of 
potash,  137  gm.;  and  (4)  raw  bone  meal,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  muriate  of  potash,  lii3 
gm.  Plats  3  and  4  are  to  be  compared  with  plat  1,  mentioned  above,  and  with  each 
other. 

The  results  show  that  there  is  very  little  choice  between  dried  blood  and  nitrate  of 
soda  as  a  fertilizer  for  this  crop,  while  raw  bone  meal  pro<luced  a  decided  increase  in 
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the  weight  of  the  product.  A  soil  liberally  dressed  with  rotted  manure  gave  slightly 
better  reaults  than  commercial  fertilizers.  During  2  seasons  comparisons  were  made 
between  the  yield  of  lettuce  on  surface-watered  and  subwatered  sections.  The  results 
for  the  4  crops  grown  during  the  2  seasons  are  without  exception  in  favor  of  subwater- 
ing,  the  average  increase  being  about  15  per  cent. 

During  the  preceding  winter  a  number  of  trees  in  the  orchard  were  girdled  by 
mice.  The  following  spring  many  of  these  were  bridge  grafted  by  students  in  the 
junior  class.  Trees  thus  treated  grew  successfully,  while  untreated  trees  died.  Illus- 
trations are  given  of  treated  and  untreated  trees. 

A  test  was  made  during  the  winter  of  the  value  of  ether  in  forcing  rhubarb.  The 
rhubarb  roots  were  dug  in  the  fall  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  where  they  were  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  frost  in  the  usual  way.  A  part  of  4  separate  lots  was  ether- 
ized, the  first  lot,  December  18-20;  the  second,  January  9-11;  the  third,  January  30 
to  February  1;  and  the  fourth,  February  24-26.  Sulphuric  ether  was  used  at  the 
rate  of  10  cc.  per  cubic  foot  in  all  cases  except  with  the  third  lot,  where  17  ec.  was 
used. 

The  first  and  second  lots  which  were  etherized  gave  results  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  process.  The  third  lot,  which  received  17  cc.  per  cubic  foot,  was  injured  by  the 
treatment,  while  the  fourth  lot  was  etherized  so  late  in  the  season  as  not  to  show 
marked  benefits  from  the  treatment.  The  increased  yields  in  lots  1,  2,  and  4  were 
34.4,  89.7,  and  5.7  per  cent,  respectively,  in  favor  of  etherization,  while  in  lot  3  the 
untreated  plants  gave  an  increased  yield  of  26.8  percent  over  the  etherized  plants. 

Considering  only  the  3  lots  which  are  strictly  comparable,  the  gain  in  favor  of  the 
etherized  plants  for  the  different  pickings  was  as  follows:  First  picking,  622  per  cent; 
second,  86  per  cent;  third,  23  per  cent;  and  fourth,  47  cent.  These  results  show  a 
decided  increase  in  earliness  and  in  weight  of  product  due  to  etherization.  It  is 
believetl  that  still  better  results  might  have  been  obtained  had  the  work  been  under- 
taken a  month  or  6  weeks  earlier.  Forcing  took  place  under  the  benches  in  the 
greenhouse  in  darkness. 

The  real  Iiuther  Burbauk,  E.  J.  Wickso.v  {Sunset  Mag.,  15  (1906),  Ai>.  1,  py. 
S-IC,  pi.  l,figii.  11). — Besides  an  account  of  Burbank  himself,  his  methods  of  work, 
and  the  results  accomplished,  the  origin  of  some  of  his  productions  is  noted. 

The  Burbank  plum  was  a  direct  importation  from  Japan.  The  crimson  winter 
rhubarb  was  imported  from  Australia.  The  sugar  prune  is  a  seedling  of  the  prune 
.d'Agen.  The  crimson  California  poppy  was  obtained  by  selet:tion  from  the  yellow 
California  {X)ppy.  The  improved  "everlasting"  flower  was  obtained  from  the  star 
flower  from  Australia  {Cephalipterum  drummondii).  This  flower  "has  undergone 
selection  for  size  and  color  of  its  paper-like  bracts,  imtil  they  have  become  laige, 
rosy  within  and  white  without,  and  have  similated  the  structure  and  texture  of  arti- 
ficial flowers  to  such  an  extent  that  manufacturing  milliners  talk  of  its  use  by  the 
million  a.4  serving  the  same  end  with  much  more  grace  and  less  cost  than  their  cloth- 
and-wire  creations." 

The  Wickson  plum  was  produced  by  crossing  Burbank  and  Kelsey.  The  stoneless 
prune  was  obtained  by  crossing  an  European  species,  "which  has  never  been  of 
horticultural  value,"  with  the  French  prune,  followed  by  selection.  The  Shasta 
daisy  was  obtained  by  combining  the  moon  daisy  of  Europe,  the  ox-eye  daisy  of 
America,  and  a  si)ecies  from  Japan,  and  selection.  The  spineless  cacti  has  liceo 
evolved  by  hybridization  and  selection  between  5  species  of  opuntia. 

Bud  variation.  Facts  that  prove  its  occiurrence,  O.  W.  Blackball  (OiunlTy 
(lent.,  70  {190.5),  No.  ;i717,  p.  179).— The  author  cites  examples  of  bud  variation  with 
the  Winesap  apple,  the  Scuppernong  grape,  and  the  Wilson  Albany  strawberrj'. 
Having  prove<l  satisfactorily  to  himself  that  bud  variation  does  occur,  he  suggests  as 
a  practical  result  in  propagating  fruit  trees  and  all  other  plants  by  means  of  buds 
that  the  scions  should  be  taken  only  from  plants  of  highest  productivity. 
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Asparagus  gro'wing'  in  ArltatiBMi,  £.  Walker  {ArkaniKU  Sta.  Sul.  86,  pp.  37- 
■f6). — Asparagna  is  very  little  Krown  in  Arkansas,  only  1  wre  being  credited  to  that 
State  by  the  United  States  Census  of  1900,  and  the  author  believes  it  should  be 
brought  more  extensively  into  use.  Detailed  directions  are  f^iven  for  cultivating 
asparagus  for  the  home  and  market,  with  suggestions  for  the  control  of  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases. 

Asparagus  and  salt,  K.  Walker  (Arkarua*  Sta.  Bui.  S6,  pp.  Sl-dS). — In  order 
to  determine  the  value  of  salt  in  asparagus  culture,  one-half  of  a  bed  of  4  varieties  of 
asparagus  covering  a  total  of  one-seventh  of  an  acre  was  fertilized  with  salt  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  lbs.  per  acre. 

The  asparagus  field  was  in  its  second  year  at  the  time  the  experiment  y/aa  started. 
Xo  catting  was  done  during  that  season,  but  as  far  as  could  be  seen  there  was  no 
appreciable  effect  of  the  salt  upon  the  growth  of  the  plants  nor  in  preventing  the 
growth  of  weeds.  The  following  spring  the  portion  of  the  plat  which  had  received 
alt  the  prece<ling  summer  was  again  salted  and  this  time  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  per 
square  yard  applied  in  2  eqxxsA  applications  at  intervals  of  20  days. 

With  each  variety  larger  stalks  and  an  increased  yield  were  secured  where  the  salt 
was  applied,  the  average  increase  being  13.5  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  salted  area. 
Xot  only  was  the  growth  increased  in  the  spring,  but  there  was  also  an  increased 
vigur  manifested  in  the  plants  throughout  the  summer,  and  a  notably  increased 
glaucous  appearance  in  the  salted  plants.  The  salt  was  entirely  effective  in  prevent- 
ing the  growth  of  weeds.  On  the  salted  area  without  any  hoeing  but  few  weeds 
appeared,  and  those  late  in  the  season.  On  the  unsalted  area  weeds  appeared  in 
abondance  as  the  season  advanced. 

The  author  believes  that  while  the  beneficial  actioii  of  the  salt  may  be  attributed 
in  part  to  its  effect  in  preventing  weeds,  in  the  sandy  soil,  upon  which  the  experiment 
■wwt  conducted,  there  was  an  effect  and  beneficial  action  beyond  this.  While  in 
modem  methods  of  field  culture  salt  may  not  be  especially  useful,  it  is  believed  that 
for  the  small  garden  patch  where  intensive  culture  is  practiced  it  may  answer  a  very 
nseful  purpose,  especially  in  keeping  down  weeds. 

The  author  has  used  asparagus  along  division  and  back  fences,  where  it  serves  the 
doable  purpoee  of  ornament  and  use.  In  such  locations  he  has  also  found  salt 
beneficial. 

Onions  and  bunch  crops  at  Beeville,  J.  K.  Robertson  and  £.  C.  Grebx 
(Tun*  Ha.  Bui.  77,  pp.  SS,  fig».  14)- — Experiments  are  reported  on  the  culture  of 
onions  with  and  without  irrigation,  and  of  beets,  radishes,  lettuce,  carrots,  and 
tomipe  for  bunching  for  the  early  market.  With  each  crop  tests  of  varieties  were 
also  made.  The  growing  of  early  garden  crops  for  northern  markets  is  rapidly 
developing  in  south  Texas. 

Ouiong  (pp.  4-14). — With  this  crop  the  seed  was  sown  in  l)eds  and  the  onions 
transplanted  to  the  field  when  they  had  attaine<l  suitable  size.  Thrips,  which  seri- 
ously affected  the  onions  in  the  seed  bed,  were  kept  under  control  by  spraying  with 
whale-oil  soap  used  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  dissolved  in  6  gal.  of  water.  At  setting  out 
time  the  tope  of  the  onions  were  trimmed  to  about  5  in.  and  the  roots  cut  back  to 
about  0.75  in.  Eight  cultivations  were  given.  In  addition  the  unirrigated  plat 
received  one  hoeing. 

Level  cultivation  was  practiced  and  at  no  time  was  it  deeper  than  1.5  in.  The 
irrigated  plat  received  4  irrigations  in  addition  to  the  preparatory  one  which  was 
given  to  both  irrigated  and  unirrigated  plats  alike.  A  mixed  fertilizer  containing  5 
per  cent  nitrogen,  6,  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  9  per  cent  potash  was  applied  at 
Uie  rate  of  500  lbs.  per  acre  and  worked  in  eacli  side  of  the  row  in  March. 

(tn  one-twentieth  of  an  acre  the  irrigated  plat  yielded  1,928  lbs.,  of  which  only  2 
lb».  were  unmarketable.  The  unirrigated  plat  of  the  same  area  yielded  987.4  Ite.,  of 
which  12  Ibe.  was  unmarketable.    These  yields  are  at  the  rate  of  676.5  bu.  and  350 
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bu.  on  the  irrigated  and  unirrigated  areas,  respectively.  The  onions  sold  at  Beeville 
for  2  cts.  a  pound.  The  net  profits  from  one-twentieth  of  an  acre  with  irrigation  was 
133.45  and  from  the  unirrigated  plat  $15.69.  All  of  the  expenses,  such  as  cost  of 
preparing  land,  irrigating,  transplanting,  cultivating  fertilizing,  harvesting,  sacking, 
seed,  etc.,  are  shown  in  tabular  form.    The  variety  used  was  the  Red  Bermuda. 

It  is  believed  that  the  results  secured  in  these  tests  with  irrigation  would  have  been 
greater  had  the  irrigating  facilities  been  mure  efficient.  At  times  the  onions  suffered 
from  lack  of  moisture.  In  the  variety  tests  19  varieties  were  compared.  The  Ber- 
muda again  proved  superior  in  point  of  earliness  and  yield.  Brief  descriptions  are 
given  of  the  different  varieties  tested. 

Beelx  (pp.  15-20). — The  beet  is  the  favorite  bunch  crop  of  south  Texas  truckers. 
The  crop  requires  from  80  to  90  days  to  reach  marketable  size  from  the  time  the  seed 
is  sown.    With  good  culture  two  crops  can  be  grown  between  October  and  May. 

In  the  station  experiment  bat  guano  was  used  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  per 
acre  when  the  land  was  prepared.  Six  irrigations  and  9  cultivations  were  given. 
Frost  and  ice  occurred  12  times  during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  but  the 
freezes  were  not  sufficiently  severe  to  seriously  injure  the  crop,  though  they  did  retard 
growth.  The  bunches  were  shipped  in  ventilated  liarrels  without  ice.  From  19  to 
25  doz.  bunches  were  packed  in  each  barrel,  the  tops  toward  the  center.  Details  are 
given  as  to  the  cost  of  each  of  the  different  operations  in  the  growing  of  the  crop  and 
the  length  of  time  employed. 

The  crop  was  marketed  in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  In  March  and  April 
they  brought  40  cts.  per  dozen  bunches  and  in  May  25  cts.  The  net  returns  from  the 
sale  of  beets  grown  on  one-tenth  of  an  acre  was  $67.51  and  the  cost  of  production 
$13.28,  leaving  a  profit  of  $54.23.  The  authors  state  that  a  net  profit  of  foOO  per  acre 
for  a  single  crop  of  beets  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  in  that  section. 

Variety  tests  indicated  that  the  Electric  variety  can  be  most  safely  recommended. 
Crimson  Globe  and  New  Meteor  of  the  newer  varieties  are  considered  especially 
promising.  Details  as  regards  date  of  planting,  period  of  growth,  productivity,  etc., 
are  given  for  12  varieties  grown  in  the  test  and  these  varieties  are  briefly  described. 

Radi»he»  (pp.  20-25). — Three  profitable  crops  of  radishes  can  be  grown  during  the 
fall  and  winter  seasons  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station.  From  one-tenth  of  an  acre  169 
doz.  bunches  were  sold,  each  bunch  containing  from  12  to  16  radishes.  The  cost  of 
growing  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  radishes  was  $5.60.  The  radishes  sold  for  $39.27, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  $33.67.  Exclusive  of  the  radishes  sold,  about  1.5  bbls.  were 
destroyed  by  a  severe  frost  on  the  night  of  January  26. 

In  shipping  radishes  they  are  packed  in  unventilated  barrels  in  concentric  circles 
with  the  tops  toward  the  center  of  the  barrel.  When  the  barrel  is  about  one-third 
full  of  radishes  a  layer  of  cnished  ice  is  put  in.  A  second  layer  of  ice  is  added  when 
the  barrel  is  two-thirds  full  of  radishes,  and  the  final  layer  when  the  barrel  is  nearly 
full.  The  ice  is  broken  up  so  that  none  of  the  lumps  is  larger  than  a  hen's  egff. 
About  50  lbs.  of  ice  is  used  per  barrel.  Enough  radishes  are  heaped  on  the  top  layer 
of  ice  so  that  when  the  barrel  arrives  at  its  destination  it  is  about  level  full  with  the 
radishes. 

Twenty-eight  varieties  were  grown  in  the  variety  test.  The  turnip-rooted  rorieties 
are  considered  the  most  desirable  for  the  western  markets.  Of  these  Scarlet  White 
Tipped  is  the  most  popular  on  account  of  its  attractive  appearance.  The  test,  indi- 
cate<l  that  Round  Si-arlet  Chinese  and  Icicle  are  worthy  of  trial  for  the  kitchen  garden, 
as  they  were  of  the  l)est  table  quality.  All  of  the  long-rooted  varieties  except  Market 
Gardener  Long  Scarlet,  Chartier,  and  Early  Short  Top  Long  Scarlet  became  pithy  or 
hard  and  woody  before  reaching  a  suitable  market  size,  the  last  two  mentioned  being 
recommended  when  a  long-rooted  sort  is  wanted. 

LettKce,  carroiit,  andUtmips  (pp.  26-28).— The  cultural  tests  with  these  crops fai'^' 
but  the  results  secured  in  tests  of  21  varieties  of  lettuce  are  recorded  with  bnei 
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dtscriptions  of  the  varietJee  tested.  All  the  varieties  of  lettuce  suffered  from  lack  of 
water  and  insufficient  fertility  and  none  of  the  plain-leaved  varieties  headed  up  sat- 
isfactorily. "The  crinkled  and  loose  sorts  made  the  best  heads  and  were  sloiver  to 
mntopee<l."  Rice  birds  destroyed  the  carrot  crop.  Of  the  16  varieties  of  turnips 
test«l  the  Purple  Top  White  Globe  and  the  White  Dutch  Strap  Leaf  are  recommended 
to  truckers  as  of  market  value.  The  Purple  Top  Flat  Strap  Leaf  and  Extra  Earlv 
White  Milan  are  also  considered  satisfactory. 

Rhubarb  m  Arkansas,  E.  Walker  {Arkangat  Sta.  Bui.  86,  pp.  47-5S). — Rhubarb 
hsfi  been  grown  at  the  station  for  the  past  4  years  with  excellent  results.  It  does  not 
thrive  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  State,  but  has  been  grown  successfully  at  elevations 
of  1,.W0  ft.  It  is  believed  that  it  can  be  successfully  grown  over  a  large  part  of  north- 
em  Arkansas  where  suitable  soils  can  be  found.  Popular  directions  are  given  for 
gruwing  the  crop  out  of  doors  and  for  forcing. 

Pruning';  -wounds  and  their  treatment;  pruning  tools,  H.  H.  Huhe  [Bid. 
S.  C.  Rd.  Agr.,  26  (1905),  Xo.  1,  pp.  SI,  figs.  ^0).— Right  and  wrong  methods  of  cut- 
ting off  limbs  in  pruning  are  described  and  illustrated,  and  a  discussion  given  of  when 
to  prune  and  how  to  treat  the  wounds  made  in  pruning.  -  Illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions are  also  given  of  pruning  tools,  with  estimates  as  to  cost  and  directions  for  their 
nse. 

Hltrate  of  soda  as  a  fertilizer  for  fruit  trees,  B.  Trenknbr  (Gart^nwelt,  9 
(1905),  Xo.  in,  pp.  Sl.iSl6,fig».  4). — An  account  is  given  of  the  increased  yield  of 
cherries  and  apples  secured  when  nitrate  of  soda  was  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

Illustrations  are  given  which  show  graphically  the  difference  in  yield  when  this 
fertilizer  was  employed  and  when  it  was  omitted.  The  author  has  applied  as  much, 
as  500  Ibe.  per  acre  without  injurious  results.  Injury  to  fruit  trees  through  overfer- 
tilizing  with  nitrate  of  soda  first  shows  itself  in  the  youngest  shoots,  which  turn 
brown,  wrinkle  up,  and  look  as  though  they  were  burned. 

Ss  a  result  of  10  years'  experience  in  the  use  of  this  fertilizer  in  connection  with 
putash  and  phosphoric  acid  fertilizers  the  author  holds  that  not  only  is  the  nitrate 
lieneiieial  and  profitable,  but  for  those  who  would  secure  the  greatest  returns  it  is 
indispensable. 

A stra-w  mulch  in  the  orchard,  U.  T.  Cox  and  W.  J.  Green  ( Tf.  la.  Farm  Rer., 
1-i  {190.5),  Xo.  4,  p.  iS;  reprinted  from  Stockman  and  Farmer). — An  account  is  given 
of  mulching  250  apples  trees  with  straw. 

Eight  tons  of  straw  costing  at  the  rate  of  $9.50  per  ton  were  used.  About  25  trees 
were  left  unmulched  for  comparison.  The  fall  season  was  very  dry,  there  being  but 
very  little  rain  from  the  middle  of  August  until  December.  The  mulched  fruit  was 
increased  conuderably  in  size  and  the  percentage  of  first-grade  fruit  increased  about 
14  per  cent  by  the  use  of  the  straw.  As  a  result  of  the  better  appearance  and  higher 
grade  of  the  mulched  fruit,  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  bring  25  cts.  more  per  barrel 
than  the  unmulched  fruit. 

"The  color  was  much  better  where  mulched,  as  the  dry  weather  caused  the  leaves 
to  iail  from  the  unmulched  trees  before  the  fruit  fully  mature<l  in  some  ca.se8.  The 
gain  in  number  of  barrels  and  increased  size  of  fruit  was  about  $135,  and  if  that  extra 
K  cts.  per  barrel  be  added  would  make  it  $235  gain,  and  probably  half  the  value  of 
the  mulch  remains  for  future  crops.  .  .  . 

"Some  of  the  fruit  from  the  unmulched  trees  looked  dead,  felt  spongy,  and  was 
tough,  while  that  from  the  mulched  trees  was  bright,  crisp,  and  solid.  The  mulched 
trees  seem  to  be  in  condition  to  bear  next  year  and  the  others  are  not  likely  to  bear 
6)r  2  yeans.  The  drops  are  clean  and  not  bruised  where  there  is  a  good  mulch,  will 
keep,  and  are  worth  more  than  those  from  rocky  bare  ground.  The  variety  was 
nearly  ail  Rome  Beauty  in  the  tests,  and  all  that  were  counted  were  of  that  variety." 
Plums  In  Sonth  Dakota,  N.  E.  H a  nsen  ( fknUh  Dakota  1^.  Bid.  93,  pp.  88,  pin.  16, 
io- 1). — An  account  of  plums  and  plum  growing  in  South  Dakota. 
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Plums  of  large  size  and  good  qoality  can  be  raised  in  abundance  in  all  the  farming 
regions  of  South  Dakota  and  in  the  grazing  r^ons  wherever  irrigation  can  be  had. 
The  only  varieties  which  succeed,  however,  are  native  kinds.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
varieties  which  have  been  brought  from  Europe,  Japan,  China,  Persia,  other  parts 
of  Asia,  and  from  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  regions  of  the  United  States  all  have  proved 
unsuitable  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate.  The  varieties  which  succeed  best 
are  those  which  have  been  developed  from  the  native  sorts  which  grow  in  the  repon 
from  Iowa  and  Nebraska  northward  through  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  the  Bakotas, 
Manitoba,  and  Assiniboia. 

HistoriiMil  notes  and  brief  descriptions  are  given  of  83  named  varieties  of  plums 
and  of  a  number  of  seedlings.  The  froit  of  many  of  these  varieties  is  illustrated. 
A  discussion  is  given  of  different  sorts  of  stocks  for  plums  an<l  plum  propagation, 
cultivation,  marketing,  and  breeding,  with  notes  on  the  culinary  uses  of  pluras. 

Keeping  apples,  J.  C.  M.  Johnston  (Country  Gent,  70  (1905),  No.  rrS2,p.  5S8).— 
To  keep  apples  successfully  over  winter  the  author  states  that  the  storage  room 
should  be  cold  to  prevent  rot,  damp  to  prevent  wilting,  and  dark  to  prevent  ripening. 
Cellars  which  have  water  on  the  floor  from  September  to  June  are  considered  best 
for  apples.  In  the  fall  the  cellar  windows  should  be  left  open  on  cool  nights  antl 
not  closed  |)ennanently  until  there  is  danger  from  freezing.  A  cellar  temperature  of 
about  30°  F.  is  advocated. 

Small  fruits  in  1903,  J.  P.  Pillsbury  (Pennsylmnia  Sta.  Upt.  1904,  pp-  S5S- 
g63). — This  work  with  small  fruits  is  in  continuation  of  that  previously  reported  (E, 
8.  R.,  16,  p.  773)  and  deals  with  the  yields  of  strawberries,  gooseberries,  and  currants 
at  the  station. 

The  wide-matted  row  and  hill  systems  of  strawberry  culture  which  have  previously 
been  observed  at  the  station  have  been  changed  to  the  narrow-matted  row  with 
better  results.  The  lorries  in  the  narrow-matted  row  are  of  a  more  uniform  size  and 
the  percentage  of  small  ones  is  decreased.  The  principal  factor  influencing  the  crop 
of  strawberries  is  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  May  and  June,  especially  in  the  former 
month.  X  lack  of  rain,  however,  can  be  partially  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  mulch 
and  thorough  cultivation. 

By  these  methods  at  the  station  berries  were  secured  in  spite  of  dry  weather  long 
after  local  dealers  were  able  to  obtain  fruit  from  other  sources  in  the  neighborhood. 
A  table  is  given  showing  the  sex,  fruiting  season,  freedom  from  disease,  vigor,  yield, 
etc.,  of  a  large  number  of  varieties. 

The  ferment  of  the  tea  leaf,  ITT,  H.  A.  Mann  {Indian  Ten  Attoc.  [Pamphlet  S\, 
1904,  PP-  1^)- — In  the  present  report  experiments  conducted  on  a  practical  scale  are 
cited  which  confiriii  the  reAilts  given  in  the  two  former  reports  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  451) 
relative  to  the  dependence  of  the  fermentation  upon  an  enzym,  and  the  relation  of 
the  quantity  of  this  enzym  to  the  quality  of  the  tea. 

Data  are  given  showing  more  exactly  the  time  required  for  the  best  results  in 
withering  when  the  temperature  is  high,  low,  and  me<lium,  and  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  dry  or  wet.  Relative  to  the  latter  the  table  below  is  given,  which  shows 
the  maximum  time  required  for  the  greatest  development  of  enzym  in  the  wither- 
ing leaves  at  different  temperatures  under  normal  conditions  and  in  a  saturated 
atmosphere: 

Mdrimum  time  required  for  the  (freatext  derelopment  of  enzym  in  lea  during  intheriiig. 

Temperature  range.  ''"'"'*  required  umcUt  normal  withering 


(ionditionp. 


78-«4°F ,  Not  exceeding  22  hours 

78-K80F '  .Sol  exceeding  18  hours 

m-WPT I  Not  exceeding  16-18  hours 

W-gjop ,...!  NotexciHdingll.&-16.r>houn< . 


Time  required  with  satu- 
rated atmosphere. 


Not  exceeding  2S  hours. 


Not  exceeding  18-21-  hoots. 
Not  exceeding  18.5  hours. 
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The  figores  in  the  table  were  obtained  with  Assam  leaf.  "Given  normal  wither- 
ing conditions,  the  leaf  should  be  so  spread  as  to  be  physically  ready  for  rolling  in 
approximately  the  times  indicated  in  the  first  column  above.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  atmosphere  is  so  satatated  that  withering  does  not  take  its  usual  course, 
the  chemical  condition  of  the  leaf  will  begin  to  deteriorate  after  approximately  the 
times  given  in  the  second  column  of  the  above  table.  Whether  the  manufacturer 
will  find  it  of  advantage  to  leave  his  leaf  longer  than  this  before  manufacture,  in  the 
hopr  of  getting  leaf  in  better  condition  for  rolling,  is  a  matter  for  him  to  settle,  but 
if  he  does  eo  leave  it  it  is  at  the  cost  of  losing  some  of  the  quality  of  the  tea  produced." 

Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  changes  other  than  that  of  the  enzym  in  tea 
during  withering,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  total  soluble  constituents  of  the  tea 
leaf  are  considerably  increased  by  withering.  Attention  is  called  to  the  desirability 
of  sterilizing  with  boiling  water  the  vessels  used  in  handling  the  leaf,  as  well  as  the 
racks  and  rollers  in  the  factory,  if  the  best  quality  of  tea  is  to  be  produced. 

Eartier  experiments  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  enzym  of  tea  was  not  destroyed 
during  fermentation  by  the  presence  of  salicylic  acid,  but  further  work  indicates  that 
"its  aee  always  brings  about  a  thinner  liquoring  tea  than  otherwise,  and  this  has 
now  been  explained  by  the  discovery  that  the  ferment  was  slowly  destroyed  by  its 
action.  Twenty  hours,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  addition  of  salicylic  acid  to  a 
s^trong  solution  of  the  tea  ferment,  all  the  latter  had  disappeared." 

Growing  chrysanthemums  for  a  retail  trade,  F.  Can.nino  (Maaaachutettg  Sta. 
Rpt.  1904,  PP-  ISS-ns). — Directions  are  given,  based  on  the  work  in  the  college 
greenhouse,  for  growing  chrysanthemums  for  a  retail  trade. 

The  culture  of  chrysanthemums  is  discussed  and  the  varieties  most  suited  for  this 
porpose  are  mentioned  and  described.  Methods  of  usingthe  score  card  in  connection 
with  the  judging  of  chrysanthemums  are  included.  As  to  the  merits  of  solid  beds  or 
benches  the  author's  experience  is  in  favor  of  solid  beds.  The  soil  used  for  benches 
and  pot  plants  is  a  good  turfy  loam  composted  the  previous  fall  or  in  the  early  spring 
«>f  the  same  year.  To  3  parts  of  this  soil  is  added  1  part  of  well-rotted  manure  and 
about  a  quart  of  bone  meal  to  each  barrowfnl  of  compost. 

POBESTET. 

Trees,  a  handbook  of  forest  botanj',  H.  Marshall  Ward  ( Cambridge:  Univ. 
Pret»;  AVir  York:  The  ilacmitlan  Co.,  1904,  vol.  1,  pp.  XIV+^l,figii.  1S7;  vol. ;?,  pp. 
X—.148,  fig».  ISo;  1905,  vol.  S,  pp.  XII+40S,  Jigs.  ^^?).— This  series  of  volumes  is 
designed  to  furnish  students  of  forest  botany  with  a  guide  to  the  study  of  trees  and 
shmbs,  and  will  be  found  useful  to  the  amateur  who  wishes  to  know  something  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  about  him,  and  to  the  technical  student  as  well.  The  language 
is  not  unnecessarily  technical,  and  the  books  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  more 
modem  methods  of  systematic  botany  and  morphology.  The  author  feeks  to 
encourage  first-hand  acquaintance  with  trees  in  their  natural  surroundings,  which 
rei|uire8  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  characters  usually  employed  by  systematists' 
Ijot  also  of  buds,  twigs,  leaves,  seeds,  seedlings,  etc.,  which  are  commonly  disre- 
garded in  all  but  special  treatises  on  the  subjects. 

The  volumes  already  issued  bear  the  titles  Buds,  Leaves,  and  Flowers  and  Inflo- 
resencer,  and  the  succeeding  volumes  will  treat  of  Fruits  and  Seeds,  Seedlings,  and 
Habit  and  Conformation  of  Trees.    At  the  end  of  each  volume  keys  will  be  given 
for  use  in  the  field,  each  series  being  based  upon  the  characters  treated  in  the  volume- 

Foreflt  preservation  and  national  prosperity  ( (■'.  <$?.  Depl.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv. 
Cirr.  $■'),  pp.  SI). — This  circular  contains  portions  of  addresses  delivered  at  the  Amer- 
ican Forest  Congress,  held  in  Washington,  January  2-6,  1905,  by  President  Roose- 
velt, Ambassador  Jusserand,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson,  and  others. 
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European  study  for  foresters,  T.  S.  Woolsey,  Jr.  {Forestry  and  Irrig.,  11  {1905), 
No.  6,  pp.  160-16S). — The  desirability  and  advantages  of  a  few  montlis'  study  and 
oheervation  in  the  forestry  schools  and  state  forests  of  Germany,  France,  and  India 
are  discussed. 

The  forest  flora  of  New  South  Wales,  J.  H.  Maiden  {Sydney:  Govt.,  1905,  pt. 
16,  pp.  12,^140,  ph.  4,  fig.  1). — Botanical  descriptions,  with  the  local  names,  and  an 
account  of  the  propagation  and  timber  uses  of  the  weeping  myall  (Acacia  pendtila), 
JSucalyptitt  amygdalina,  forest  oak  ( Casuarina  tunilosa) ,  and  the  ivory  wood  {Siphono- 
don  auttrale). 

Timber  resources  of  Liberia,  E.  Lyon  {Mo.  Conttdar  Rpts.  \_XJ.  S.'\,  1906,  So. 
S96,  pp.  135-138). — Attention  is  called  to  the  opportunities  in  Liberia  for  hard-wood 
lumbering.  The  priuciiml  woods  are  mahogany,  oak,  cedar,  rosewood,  mangrove, 
burrwood,  white  and  black  gum,  mulberry,  brimstone  wood,  red  peach,  pepper 
wood,  persimmon,  iron  wood,  greasy  peach,  poplar,  cherry,  hickory,  saffron, 
ebony,  etc. 

It  appears  that  there  are  no  efficient  sawmills  now  operating  in  Liberia,  and  that 
most  of  the  imported  lumber  is  not  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  or  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  destructive  insects,  which  devour  an  ordinary  house  built  out  of  foreign 
pine  in  less  than  a  year.  IxK'ations  suitable  for  sawmills  are  pointed  out,  and  esti- 
mates given  as  to  prolmble  cost  of  installing. 

Planting  red  pine  {Forestry  and  Irrig.,  11  {1905),  No.  S,  pp.  2.i5-JSS). — The  red 
or  Norway  pine  {Pinut  remmoMi)  is  said  to  be  a  light-demanding  species.  It  bears 
less  shade  than  white  pine  but  more  than  the  jack  pine. 

In  a  natural  seeding  on  sandy  soil  the  red  pine  grew  0.97  ft.  per  year  for  the  first 
15  years,  while  jack  pine  grew  1.32  ft.  For  the  first  50  years  it  is  state<l  that  the 
jack  pine  grows  fastest,  red  pine  second,  and  the  white  pine  last.  The  white  and 
red  pine  live  from  280  to  310  years,  while  the  jack  pine  rarely  exceeds  90  years. 

The  red  pine  is  generally  propagated  from  see<I  which  fall  from  the  cones  the  same 
year  they  mature.  The  seed  appears  to  be  borne  at  intervals  of  2  to  4  years.  A 
pound  of  red  pine  seed  contains  about  40,000  seeds,  of  which  about  80  per  cent 
should  genninate  under  favorable  conditions.  The  seed  when  planted  in  drills 
is  sown  at  the  rate  of  J  to  u',  oz.  i>er  running  foot,  or  from  \io\  oz.  per  square  foot 
When  seeded  broadcast  the  average  number  of  seedlings  per  running  foot  the  first 
year  varies  from  16  to  22,  and  the  sei'ond  >'ear  from  8  to  10.. 

Seed  is  sown  early  in  the  spring  in  about  the  same  manner  as  white  pine,  but  less 
shade  is  reijuired.  The  l>est  stock  to  plant  is  2-year-old  seedlings.  On  poor  soil 
plants  may  bo  spaced  5  ft.  apart  ea«;h  way,  while  on  richer  soil  it  is  best  to  make  the 
Slices  wider.  A  number  of  examples  are  given  showing  the  growth  of  re<l  pine  in 
comparison  with  white  pine  in  different  plantations. 

An  instance  is  cite<l  in  which  red  pine  seeds  were  accidentally  planted  with  jack 
pine  seed  in  Nebraska.  The  following  winter  all  the  jack  pine  seedlings  were  winter- 
killed, while  some  40  or  60  plants  of  the  red  pine  came  through  the  winter  without 
injury,  making  a  good  growth  the  following  summer. 

Pitch  pine  in  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania,  J.  Bentlev,  Jr.  (Forettry  Quart.,  i 
(1905),  No.  1,  pp.  1-17,  pi.  /).— This  is  an  account  of  a  study  of  the  life  history  and 
growth  of  the  pit<'h  pine  near  Milford,  Pa.,  by  H.  S.  Graves,  assisted  by  membere  of 
the  junior  class  of  the  Yale  Forestry  School  during  the  summer  of  1904. 

This  region  is  1,000  to  1,400  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  various  factors  studied  were 
local  distribution,  form  and  development,  sylvicnltural  characteristics,  reproduction, 
and  gn)wth  in  volume,  diameter,  etc.  The  2  prominent  characteristics  which  largely 
determine  its  distribution  are  (1)  its  extreme  intolerance  of  shade  and  (2)  its  ability 
to  withstand  adverse  conditions,  such  as  jKwr  soil,  exiKjsure  to  wind,  fire,  etc.  Obser- 
vations on  the  height  growth  for  trees  1  to  10  years  old  showed  an  average  increase 
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in  height  of  aboat  6  in.  per  year.  Mature  trees  grown  in  the  open  rarely  exceed  50 
ft.  in  height  and  are  irregularly  shaped. 

Pare  stands  are  comparatively  rare.  In  one  instance  a  pure  stand  of  18-year-old 
tnrep,  covering  about  an  acre,  ranged  in  height  from  10  to  16  ft.  A  sample  square 
rod  12  yards  distant  from  the  parent  tree  showed  27  young  trees,  of  which  11  were 
dominant.  In  mixtares  the  pitch  pine  must  be  a  dominant  tree,  and  remain  so  if  it 
in  to  exist.  Under  such  conditions  the  trees  grow  from  60  to  70  ft.  in  height  and  in 
Eome  cases  80  ft.  The  dominant  pitch  pine  found  in  hard  woods  is  of  most  economic 
value. 

The  pit<;h  pine  appears  to  be  most  intolerant  to  shade  during  the  early  years  of 
growth.  Observations  indicate  that  trees  12  to  25  years  of  age  growing  singly  require 
an  area  whose  radius  is  from  8  to  10  ft.  The  tree  grows  on  nearly  all  kinds  of  soil, 
bat  prefers  a  sandy,  loamy,  or  even  a  stony  soil  to  the  heavy  clay  soils.  It  appeals 
to  be  especially  resistant  to  the  attacks  of  fire  due  to  its  unusually  heavy  bark,  which 
in  mature  trees  is  often  as  much  as  1.5  in.  thick.  It  is  used  sylviculturally  as  a  nurse 
for  white  pine.  Trees  8  years  old  bearing  cones  were  observed.  These  cones,  how- 
ever, were  sterile. 

The  cones  on  trees  20  to  30  years  of  age  produce  some  fertile  seeds.  The  seed  years 
appear  at  intervals  of  from  3  to  5  years.  The  cones  are  very  persistent  and  the  seeds 
fre<)iiently  ripen  and  fall  from  the  cone  while  it  is  still  on  the  tree.  Wind  appears 
to  be  the  most  important  agent  in  the  distribution  of  the  seed.  This  pine  sends  up 
spronts  from  the  old  stump.  Tables  of  volume  and  growth  are  given  showing  the 
stem  analyses,  as  regards  volume  and  rate  of  growth,  of  67  pitch  pines  cut  during  the 
rammer. 

Cultivation  of  the  cinchona  tree  in  Java,  R.  M.  Bartlbhan  {ifo.  Conndar  Rpt». 
[f.  -S.],  190S,  No.  g96,  pp.  169,  itfO).— The  methods  of  cinchona  tree  culture  in  Java 
are  described. 

Zapote  tree  and  chicle  gvm,  A.  J.  Lespinashe  [Mo.  Comvdar  RpU.  [U.S.^,  1905, 
So.  SS6,  pp.  g41-S4S). — ^The  wood  of  the  zapote  tree  is  described  and  an  account  given 
of  the  chicle  industry  in  Mexico. 

Continuous  tapping  of  the  zapote  does  not  appear  to  seriously  injure  the  tree  pro- 
viding the  incisions  are  not  too  deep.  Trees  have  been  tapped  25  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  they  produced  only  from  0,5  to  2  Ibe.  of  sap.  When  allowed  to  rest 
5  or  6  years  they  produced  from  3  to  5  lbs.  New  trees  produce  from  15  to  25  lbs.  of 
aap  according  to  size.  In  order  to  produce  the  latter  amount' a  tree  would  have  to 
square  about  2  ft  and  be  from  25  to  30  ft.  high. 

Ouaynle  and  its  economic  importance,  R.  Endlich  (Tropenpflanzer,  9  [1906), 
So.  5,  pp.  g.i3-S47).—A.  description  is  given  of  the  guayule  nibber  plant  (Parthenium 
argetiuawn),  which  grows  wild  in  Mexico  and  which  is  being  harvested  and  used 
commercially  for  the  production  of  rubber. 

The  methods  of  extracting  rubber  from  this  plant  are  briefly  described  and  the 
po^bilities  of  the  Industry  discus-sed.  At  present  the  dried  plants  bring  from  $30 
to  $40  per  ton.  Recently  methods  for  manufacturing  the  rubber  from  the  plant  have 
been  go  improve<l  that  besides  the  water  content  of  the  rubber  there  is  but  from  10 
to  15  per  cent  of  foreign  substance.  The  dried  plants  furnish  from  8  to  12  per  cent 
of  rubber,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  moisture  which  they  contain. 

The  author  figures  that  a  commercial  factory  which  would  turn  out  1,000  kg.  of 
gnaynle  rubl)er  per  day  would  require  from  10,000  to  14,000  kg.  of  dry  raw  material. 
This  wouhl  re<iuire  the  material  from  16  to  24  hectares  daily,  or  from  6,000  to  8,500 
hectares  during  the  year.  The  plant  grows  very  slowly  and  after  it  has  once  been 
cut  off  recjnires  about  10  years  to  again  reach  suitable  size  for  cutting.  These  calcu- 
lations give  au  idea  of  the  extent  of  land  required  to  make  the  growth  of  this  plant 
profitable  commercially. 
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Some  of  the  advantages  are  that  the  plant  will  grow  on  very  poor  and  dry  land. 
It  grows  best  in  a  subtropical  climate,  which  is  of  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of 
labor,  and  is  not  injured  by  night  frosts.  The  crop  can  be  worked  up  at  any  time 
during  the  year.  In  districts  suited  to  its  culture  it  is  believed  that  the  crop  can  be 
grown  profitably,  especially  if  culture  and  manufacture  are  combined. 

An  English  translation  of  this  article  has  recently  appeared  in  The  India  Rubber 
Wm-ld,  SS  (1905),  Not.  4,  pp-  SS5,  SS6,fig.  1;  5,  pp.  S67-S69. 

Caoutchouc  plants;  an  agricultural-g'eogTapbical  study,  P.  REiNraBX  (Tro- 
penpftamer,  Beihefte,  6  (1905),  No.  SS,  pp.  TV+7S-tt8,  dgmt.  4,  map  1). — Part  1  of 
this  treatise  deals  with  the  discovery  and  uses  of  caoutchouc  and  part  2  with  the 
individual  caoutchouc  plants,  describing  them  and  giving -their  habitat,  cultanl 
requirements,  and  economic  value  in  each  of  the  different  countries  in  which  they 
are  grown.  Statistics  are  included  as  to  the  production  and  exports  of  diHerent 
countries.     A  bibliography  of  65  papers  on  the  same  subject  is  included. 

Eucalyptus  screens  as  Are  protection  belts  (/ndian  Forester,  SI  {1905),  No.  5, 
p.  397). — A  note  is  given  in  which  it  is  stated  that  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  6 
rows  of  eucalyptus  planted  6  by  6  ft.  are  placed  around  plantations,  etc.,  and  within 
5  or  6  years  they  form  a  barrier  which  no  fire  can  cross,  since  they  kill  out  all  the 
grass  completely  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  burning  leaves,  etc.,  from  lieing  blown 
across. 

A  successfiil  root-pruning  device  now  in  use  at  the  Oovemment  nursery 
in  Nebraska,  L.  C.  Millbr  ( Foretlry  and  Irrig.,  11  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  168-J70,  figt. 
S). — From  observations  in  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  Nursery  at  Halsey,  Nebr.,  where 
two  and  a  half  to  three  million  seedlings  are  grown  annually,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  seedlings  should  be  2  years  old  before  planting  to  their  permanent  sites. 

To  transplant  these  seedlings  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  greatly  increases  the  cost 
of  production.  As  a  substitute  for  transplanting,  the  seedlings  are  root  pruned. 
The  author  devised  a  tool  for  this  purpose  by  which  2  men  working  8  hours  can 
prune  from  100,000  to  150,000  seetllings.  "  The  important  feature  of  this  tool  is  the 
cutting  blade.  This  is  1  in.  wide  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  made  from  a 
first-class  piece  of  steel.  It  is  U  shaped,  and  the  perpendicular  sides  are  7  in.  long 
and  the  horizontal  base  is  6  in.  long. 

"  This  blade  is  rivete<l  to  substantial  collars,  which  are  made  to  fit  on  a  Planet,  Jr., 
garden  hoe  frame.  This  is  a  single-wheel  frame,  and  in  onler  to  have  the  wheel 
run  between  the  rowff  of  trees  it  was  ne<»8sary  to  change  it  to  the  outer  side.  .  .  • 
The  cutting  blade  is  filed  to  a  keen  edge  and  kept  so  during  the  pruning  operation. 
By  having  such  a  thin  blade  and  keeping  it  sliarp,  there  is  practically  no  resistance 
offered  in  passing  through  the  soil,  and  all  roots  are  cut  without  the  usual  injury 
done  with  a  heavier  t«Hil."  Two  men  are  retjuired  to  operate  the  tool  satisfactorily, 
one  to  pull  it  through  the  soil  and  the  other  to  guide  it. 

The  movement  of  wood  prices  and  its  influence  on  forest  treatment,  B.  E. 
Fehnow  ( Forfslry  Quart.,  !i  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  IS-.ll,  dgmg.  g). — A  paper  read  before 
the  .American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  December  meet- 
ing, 1904. 

Statistics  largely  from  Oerman,  Austrian,  and  Swiss  sources  are  drawn  upon  to 
show  that  there  has  l>een  a  steady  advance  in  wood  prices  during  recent  years. 
The  distinction  is  made  l)etwecn  wood  prices  and  lumber  prices,  for  while  various 
factors,  such  as  improvement  in  machinery  for  sawing  timber  and  handling  lumber, 
may  tend  to  keep  down  the  price  of  lumber,  the  stumpage  prices  of  wood  are 
steadily  increasing.    In  Prussia  woo<l  prices  have  doubled  within  the  past  50  years. 

In  America  stumpage  prices  appear  to  be  rising  relatively  faster  than  lumber 
prices.  Stumpage  of  pine  is  now  held  at  *2  to  $3  per  1,000  which  10  years  ago  could 
be  bought  for  50  cts.  to  $1.  The  average  stumpage  price  in  Europe  for  work  wood 
is  placed  at  6  ct».  per  cubic  foot,  or  about  |10  per  1,000. 
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DISEASES  OF  FLASTS. 

Beport  of  tlie  botanist,  G.  E.  Stone  and  N.  F.  Monahan  {MaitachmetU  Sta.  Rpt. 
1M4.  pp.  7-'l4,  dgnu.  Z). — A  report  is  given  of  the  investigations  carried  on  by  the 
botaniet  and  hia  assistant,  most  of  the  work  being  conducted  in  the  greenhouses  in 
connection  with  the  cultivation  and  diseases  of  roses,  carnations,  violets,  tomatoes, 
and  melons. 

Brief  reports  are  given  on  field  investigations,  and  it  is  stated  that  anparagus  rust 
■was  more  prevalent  than  daring  the  previous  year.  Considerable  damage  is  rejwrted  ■ 
to  cultivated  dandelions  by  stem  rot,  and  the  cucumber  and  melon  blight,  which  have 
been  previously  quite  troublesome,  during  the  season  reported  upon  were  hardly 
observed  at  all.  The  worst  injuries  reported  were  due  to  winterkilling  and  the 
effect,  as  shown  upon  various  shrubs  and  trees,  is  described. 

In  continuation  of  previous  work,  the  authors  have  carried  on  experiments  in 
soil  sterilization,  and  in  the  present  report  a  r^sum^  is  given  of  the  results  obtained 
from  this  practice.  Sterilization  has  proven  a  satisfactory  means  for  lessening  the 
amount  of  infection  in  lettuce  houses  where  the  plants  were  affected  with  drop  and 
Rhizootonia,  and  also  as  a  moans  of  ridding  them  of  nematodes.  It  was  found  that 
sterilization  of  the  soil  modifies  the  texture  of  lettuce,  having  a  decidedly  stimulat- 
ing effect. 

In  connection  with  the  stimulated  growth,  plants  are  somewhat  more  subject  to 
diiwase  and  on  this  account  greater  attention  must  be  given  the  ventilation  and  tem- 
perature of  the  houses.  It  is-believed  by  proper  ventilation  and  watering  that  the 
Botrytis  rot  of  lettuce  can  be  eliminated  to  a  great  degree.  With  cucumbers,  sterili- 
zation of  the  soil  was  found  to  force  the  plants  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially 
when  under  favorable  conditions  r^arding  light. 

Where  the  conditions  of  growth  are  abnormal  the  sterilization  was  without  any 
valne  in  stimulating  growth.  A  decidedly  beneficial  effect  on  the  growing  of  carna- 
tions was  shown  where  sterilized  soil  was  used,  the  amount  of  disease  being  greatly 
reduced.  No  detrimental  influence  on  the  soil  itself  has  been  observed  in  the  exten- 
lave  series  of  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  at  this  station. 

In  continuation  of  previous  investigations  (£.  8.  R.  16,  p.  335),  a  report  is  given 
on  the  influence  of  electrical  potential  on  the  growth  of  plants.  Comparisons  were 
made  of  the  growth  of  roots  and  tops  of  radishes  when  electrified  and  when  not  sub- 
jected to  such  treatment,  which  show  that  the  leaves  of  the  electrically  treated  plants 
were  quite  different  from  those  of  the  normal  ones.  The  electrical  stimulation 
seems  to  give  rise  to  conditions  similar  to  those  caui>ed  by  lack  of  light  which 
results  in  a  partial  etiolation. 

Comparisons  are  reported  of  the  atmospheric  electrical  potential  in  trees  and  in 
the  free  air,  which  show  that  some  trees  have  a  greater  tendency  toward  conducting 
the  electricity  from  the  air  to  the  earth  and  others  have  a  tendency  for  conducting  the 
electricity  from  the  earth  to  the  air.  In  all  probability  the  exchange  of  electricity 
fnmi  the  earth  to  the  air  or  vice  versa  does  not  take  place  at  the  same  time  from  the 
eame  tree.  It  is  probable  that  some  trees  always  conduct  electricity  from  the  air  to 
the  earth,  while  others  conduct  electricity  from  the  earth  to  the  air;  and  it  is  also 
probable  that  in  the  vicinity  of  large  trees  there  may  be  a  detrimental  influence  to 
crops  and  v^^tation  in  general  which  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  lack  of  sunshine 
or  soil  moisture.  * 

References  are  given  to  the  more  important  literature  relating  to  diseases  of  crops 
which  are  believed  not  to  be  caused  by  fungi  or  insects.  This  is  supplemental  to  the 
previous  publications  of  the  Connecticut  State  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  1078;  13,  p.  154). 
The  list  is  intended  to  supplement  those  previously  mentione<l  and  to  give  the  more 
important  publications  of  the  experiment  stations  and  the  irnite<l  States  Department 
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of  Agriculture  relating  to  a  number  of  functional  and  unknown  disorders  of  culti- 
vated plants. 

Beport  of  the  botanist,  H.  L.  Bollby  ( North  Dakota  iSXa.  Rpt.  1904,  pi.  1,  pp. 
33-56,  ph.  7). — In  studying  the  rause  of  the  wheat  blight,  which  remits  in  the 
so-called  "white  heads,"  or  unfilled  heads  of  a  white  color,  the  author  haa  been 
unable  to  isolate  a  definite  organism  causing  the  disease,  but  he  believes  that  the 
trouble  is  due  to  a  fungus  which  is  transmitted  by  way  of  the  soil,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  to  that  causing  the  wilt  of  flax.  The  disease  seems  to  be  more  geu- 
etal  in  poorly  drained  areas  and  in  fields  in  which  wheat  has  been  continuougly 
cropped,  and  for  the  present  the  author  recommends  draining  of  the  heavy  areas  and 
rotation  of  crops  as  means  for  preventing  this  disease. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  "starchy,"  spotted  grains  in 
hard  wheats,  the  trouble  being  locally  known  as  "white  belly."  Grains  of  this 
character  are  generally  graded  as  soft  wheats,  and  are  believed  to  be  inferior  to  the 
hard  wheats  of  the  Northwest.  A  number  of  experiments  were  carried  on  in  which 
germination  trials,  microscopical  tests,  and  cross-fertilization  trials  were  made,  and 
also  the  effect  studied  of  exposure  of  .harvested  bundles  to  the  ordinary  weather 
conditions. 

From  the  results  the  author  believes  that  the  white  spots  are  not  due  to  crossing, 
nor  are  they  matters  of  heredity,  but  that  this  peculiar  mottling  is  due  to  the  action 
of  moisture,  air,  and  sun  upon  the  grain  while  it  is  yet  in  the  chaff.  If  the  weather- 
ing action  is  long  continued,  the  grains  become  evenly  bleached  over  their  entire 
surface.  The  color  and  hardness  of  the  grain  can  be  maintained  by  proper  care  in 
harvesting  and  curing. 

Experiments  to  determine  whether  an  efficient  dry  process  of  treating  wheat  for 
the  prevention  of  smut  could  be  discovered  indicated  that  while  this  might  be  pos- 
sible the  methods  tested  were  not  as  efficient  aa  the  use  of  formaldehyde,  etc,  and 
required  quite  as  much  care  in  their  application.  The  claims  for  Ozonet  powder  as 
a  smut  preventive  were  not  found  to  be  justified. 

In  tests  of  the  effect  of  evaporation  Upon  solutions  of  formaldehyde,  covering 
periods  of  from  1  to  15  days,  it  was  found  that  the  solutions,  instead  of  becoming 
weaker  on  standing,  became  more  concentrated.  Hence,  solutions  which  have  stood 
open  for  a  number  of  days  may  be  depended  upon  as  being  fully  as  strong  aa  when 
first  made.  Experiments  on  the  effect  of  different  types  of  water  on  formaldehyde 
treatment  showe<l  little  or  no  influence. 

Regarding  the  popular  belief  that  smutted  wheat  may  be  safely  used  for  seed  after 
it  has  })een  stored  for  a  period  of  years,  testa  of  the  influence  of  age  upon  the  genni- 
nation  of  snmt  spores  showe<l  that  they  do  not  lose  their  vitality  under  ordinary 
methods  of  keeping  for  a  period  of  at  least  7  years.  An  account  is  given  of  investiga- 
tions on  the  breeding  of  wheat  for  resistance  to  smut  and  rust,  with  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  effect  of  rust  on  the  wheat  crop.  The  author  suggests  that  seed  may  be 
used  from  rii8te<l  crops  providing  it  is  thoroughly  screened,  and  where  this  practice 
is  carrie<l  out  the  effect  of  breeding  will  be  secured  to  some  extent. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  germination  of  light-weight  wheat  from  a  rusted  crop,  and 
also  germination  tests  of  frosted  grains.  From  a  micro8copi<!al  examination  of  frosted 
grains  the  author  states  that  apparently  the  injury  is  confined  to  the  outer  bran 
layer,  and  that  there  is  no  apparent  change  in  the  inner  layer  or  contents  of  the 
grain.  Whether  the  (quality  of  the  grain  for  producing  flour  ia  injured  would  be  deter- 
mined only  by  a  chemical  and  manufacturing  test. 

For  more  than  12  years  the  author  has  been  carrying  on  experiments  on  potato 
scab,  and  during  these  studies  he  has  often  notice<l  what  appeared  to  be  a  tendency 
to  immunity  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  or  strains.  From  1893  to  1900  some 
selective  work  wa.s  carried  on  with  the  Early  Ohio  potato,  and  the  results  obtained 
show  that  it  is  possible  to  increase  resistance  to  disease  to  a  considerable  extent 
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Throngh  all  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  while  the  methods  of  cultare 
remained  the  same,  the  yield  per  hill  became  greater  each  year  and  the  tendency  to 
disease  was  lees  apparent.  The  work  with  potatoes  is  being  continued,  and  the 
aathor  has  undertaken  to  secure  immunity  through  the  breeding  of  resistant  strains 
where  the  conditions  supposed  to  favor  disease  are  artificially  produced  and  persist- 
ently maintained. 

A  brief  account  is  given  of  experiments  on  internal  tree  feeding  and  medication, 
vbich  the  author  states  will  be  fully  described  in  a  future  publication.  It  is  stated 
tbat  imfficient  facts  have  been  obtained  to  warrant  the  belief  that  valuable  individ- 
ual trees  may  be  saved  from  the  action  of  certain  diseases  by  this  method,  but  more 
extensive  experiments  will  be  necessary  before  the  work  will  be  adapted  to  ordinary 
horticuUnral  practice. 

Beport  of  the  '^tanists,  L.  R.  Jones  and  W.  J.  Morse  (  Vermont  Sla.  Rpt.  1904, 
pp.  iSS-40i). — After  reviewing  the  occurrence  of  plant  diseases  during  1904,  com- 
menting  briefly  on  potato  blight,  arsenical  poisoning  of  potatoes,  various  diseases  of 
(irrhani  and  small  fruits,  etc.,  the  authors  give  the  results  of  spraying  experiments 
in  1904,  discuss  the  relation  of  the  date  of  digging  to  the  development  of  rot  and  the 
valae  of  liming  for  the  prevention  of  potato  rot,  and  describe  experiments  with 
formaldehyde  gas  for  the  disinfection  of  scabby  potatoes. 

The  results  of  the  spraying  experiments  in  1904  are  described  at  considerable  length. 
This  mason's  work  constitutes  the  fourteenth  year  in  which  records  have  been  kept 
on  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  for  spraying  potatoes.  In  1904  the  results  obtained, 
as  indicated  by  the  total  yield,  were  not  as  pronounced  as  usual,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  very  late  appearance  of  blight.  The  early  potatoes  were  practically  all  out  of 
the  way,  and  in  most  cases  the  later  varieties  had  nearly  matured  before  the  disease 
maile  its  appearance.  It  is  believed  that  owing  to  the  unusual  conditions  much  of  the 
eprayiog  done  in  Vermont  during  1904  was  performed  at  actual  loss,  but  the  average 
remits  obtained  for  the  14  years  would  indicate  that  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture, 
when  properly  applied,  is  economically  advantageous  for  the  prevention  of  potato 
blight. 

In  continuation  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  1088)  the  authors  have  investi- 
gated the  relation  of  the  date  of  digging  to  the  development  of  rot,  and  as  a  result  of 
3  .successive  seasons'  work  they  recommend  the  following  as  a  safe  rule  for  Vermont 
farm  practice: 

"When  potato  tops  have  been  killed  by  the  late  blight  fungus  and  there  is  conse- 
qnent  danger  of  rot  of  the  tubers,  do  not  dig  them  until  a  week  or  more  after  the  tops 
were  killed.  A  longer  delay  will  do  no  harm.  With  late  varieties,  where  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  slow,  do  not  begin  digging  until  the  third  week  of  September 
at  the  earliest,  and  if  practicable  wait  until  after  the  tops  are  killed  by  frost." 

As  a  result  of  two  years'  trials  the  authors  doubt  the  practical  value  of  lime  as  a 
preventive  of  rot. 

A  description  is  given  of  the  disinfection  of  scabby  potatoes  by  formaldehyde  gas. 
The  authors  have  devised  a  method  for  the  treatment  of  seed  potatoes  in  large  quan- 
tity in  storage  bins,  the  value  of  which  is  shown.  A  portion  of  formaldehyde  was 
ad(l«l  to  water,  and  the  solution  distilled  into  an  air-tight  compartment  containing 
the  potatoes,  after  which  the  potatoes  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  fumigation 
chamber  for  24  hours  or  longer.  This  method  of  treatment  has  given  highly  satis- 
factory results. 

New  work  upon  wheat  rust,  H.  L.  Bolley  (Scitnce,  n.  ser.,  3^  (1905),  No.  .idO, 
pp.  .50,  SI). — The  author  reports  a  definite  establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  uredo- 
spores  of  Puccinia  gramink  are  able  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  viable  form. 

Experiments  carefully  controlled  seem  to  indicate  that  these  spores  may  remain 
unimpaired  by  the  dry  winds  of  autumn  and  the  intense  cold  of  a  North  Dakota  win- 
ter.   In  some  instances  as  high  as  90  per  cent  of  all  spores  examined  were  capable  of 
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germinating.  The  spores  were  found  on  dead  leaves,  straw,  and  on  the  partially 
dead  or  green  leaves  of  living  grain  or  grasses.  This  also  applies  to  a  number  of 
other  important  rusts  which  attack  wheat  and  allied  grasses. 

In  the  case  of  Puccinia  ruMgo-vera,  it  has  been  found  wintering  freely  on  living 
leaves  of  wheat  or  winter  rye,  and  upon  the  matured  leaves  and  straw  of  the  eame, 
from  Miasissippi  to  North  Dakota. 

Beport  on  the  root-rot  investigrations,  Z.  Kaiieslino  (  Verslag  ran  het  ■wortdrol 
onderzoek.  Soerabaya:  IT.  vanlngen,  1903,  pp.  t09,  ph.  6). — The  author  reports  on 
the  various  studies  he  has  made  to  determine  the  cause  of  root  rot  of  sugar  cane. 

The  physical  structure  of  the  soil  has  been  found  to  be  one  important  cause,  and 
physically  poor  soils  are  defined  as  those  on  which  the  cane  develops  poorly  or  dies 
prematurely.  Such  soils  have  a  very  close  structure,  the  grains  of  leas  than  -^  mm. 
being  all  distinct  and  8e{>arate  from  each  other.  Better  soils  are  those  in  which  few 
or  many  of  these  small  grains  adhere  in  masses,  forming  a  more  open  structure.  In 
the  latter  case  the  soil  particles  may  be  stuck  together  either  by  humates,  by  iron 
hydroxids,  or  by  iron  silicates.  The  structure  of  the  soil  may  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  river  silt,  by  cultivation,  and  by  irrigation. 

Soils  which  are  in  poor  physical  condition  become  closely  packe<l,  so  that  they  are 
poorly  aerated  and  hard,  making  it  difficult  for  the  cane  roots  to  penetrate.  This 
condition  causes  malformation  of  roots  as  well  as  stunted  growth.  Measurements  of 
cane  roots  made  from  plants  growing  in  especially  prepared  soils  showed  that  the 
volume  of  soil  penetrated  by  roots  growing  in  soil  of  good  physical  structure  was 
eighteen  times  as  great  as  the  volume  of  soil  penetrated  by  cane  roots  growing  in 
soil  of  poor  physical  structure. 

A  number  <if  tests  were  also  made  on  the  relative  permeability  of  soils  to  water, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  soils  in  which  the  root  rot  occurred  were  much  less 
permeable  than  other  soils.  The  details  of  the  results  of  these  experiments  are 
illustrated  by  several  diagrams. 

Poor  physical  structure  of  the  soil  is  partly  due  to  loss  of  humus,  which  loss,  the 
writer  finds,  amounts  in  3  years  to  0.09  per  cent  for  the  upper  foot  of  soil.  This  low 
can  be  made  up  by  adding  organic  fertilizers  in  the  shape  of  stable  manure  with  which 
rice  straw,  cane  leaves,  and  other  organic  substances  have  been  composted,  or  by 
turning  under  green  plants. 

In  regard  to  the  presence  of  root  parasites  the  author  expresses  the  opinion  that 
on  otherwise  healthy  plants  the  presence  of  parasites  is  no  very  serious  matter.  It  is 
only  when,  by  reason  of  poor  soil  conditions,  the  plants  are  weak  that  parasites  are 
able  to  do  much  damage. 

A  nematode,  HeUrodera  radicicola,  and  several  kinds  of  fungi  which  occur  more  or 
less  frequently  are  described. — h.  m.  pieters. 

Smut  preventives  and  their  effect  on  the  grermination  of  ^ain,  K.  \V.  Pra- 
cocK  (.1^.  Gnz.  N.  S.  Wale*,  16  (1905),  No.  S,pp.  Sol,  255).— The  author  tested  the 
effect  of  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  and  formalin  in  various  strengths,  and  the  hot- 
water  method  of  seed  treatment,  for  the  prevention  of  smut  to  determine  the  possible 
effect  on  germination. 

In  dry  districts  the  use  of  copper  sulphate  in  solutions  of  ordinary  strength  was 
attended  with  a  loss  of  50  per  cent  of  the  grain.  Formalin  was  found  to  be  prefer- 
able under  unfavorable  conditions,  and  the  hot-water  treatment  was  decidedly  effi- 
cacious but  <an  only  be  recommended  to  careful  operators  on  account  of  the  narrow 
limits  within  which  the  temperature  must  be  kept. 

Diseaae-resistant  potatoes,  W.  STtART  (  Vermont  1^.  Bid.  lis,  pp.  1S6-W)-— 
The  author  has  t)een  engagexi  for  2  years  in  studying  the  varying  resistance  of  varie- 
ties of  potatoes  to  disease,  jiarticularly  the  late  blight  {Phytophihora  infes'an*). 

Of  the  varieties  tested  in  1903  one,  which  is  designated  as  Rust  Pioof,  proved  quite 
resistant  to  the  disease.    In  1904  a  more  extended  list  of  varieties  of  potatoes  together 
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with  a  namber  of  distinct  species  of  Solanani  were  tested  for  disease  resistance.  The 
relative  resistance  of  the  different  varieties  is  given  in  tabular  form,  marked  differ- 
encte  being  shown.  Of  the  established  varieties  tested  Rust  Proof,  Sutton  Discovery, 
Jnne,  Mexican,  Mammoth  Gem,  and  Mannm  No.  3  were  the  most  resistant,  their 
power  of  resistance  being  in  proportion  to  the  order  of  enumeration. 

Resistance  to  the  rot  of  the  tubers  and  to  scab  was  also  investigated,  and  attempts 
are  being  continued  in  the  development  of  plants,  by  hybridization  and  selection 
of  Deedlings,  that  will  be  more  resistant  than  those  now  in  use. 

Potato  rot  in  How  Zealand,  C.  T.  Musson  (Agr.  <iaz.  A'.  S.  Wales,  16  (1906), 
A'o.  5,  fip.  4iS-4?S,  fig.  1). — The  author  suggests  special  precautions  against  the  intro- 
doction  of  diseased  tubers,  and  the  breeding  of  new  varieties  of  potatoes  which  have 
a  greater  resistant  power. 

Spraying  the  plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  advised  to  prevent  the  disease  from 

Bpreadiog,  and  the  red-skinned  varieties  are  said  to  be  less  liable  to  attack.    For 

wbite-skinned  ones  <leep  planting  is  recommended  to  minimize  the  chance  of  tulters 

being  affected,  and  it  is  said  that  nitrogenous  manures  render  the  plants  more  sus- 
ceptible to  disease,  while  potash  manures  assist  them  in  resisting  attack. 

Ihseases  of  melons  and  cucumbers  during  1903  and  1904,  J.  L.  Sheldon 
{Wat  Hryrnii  Sta.  Bui.  94,  pp.  1^1-138,  pl».  S,  fig.  7).— Brief  notes  are  given  on  the 
leaf  spot  (Cerooapora  citruUina),  downy  mildew  (Platmopara  cubautU),  leaf  mold  or 
blight  (AUemaria  bramicx  niffre»cen>),  and  damping  off,  due  to  Futarium  sp. 

The  results  of  the  author's  investigations  on  the  anthracnose  (CoUetolrichum  lage- 
nornim)  are  given  at  some  length.  The  author  describes  cultures  of  the  fungus,  the 
germination  of  the  spores,  development  of  the  mycelium,  etc.,  and  gives  the  results 
of  inoculation  experiments  that  were  made  to  determine  whether  the  fungus  causing 
the  disease  known  as  anthracnose  of  the  watermelon  could  produce  anthracnose  in 
other  plants.  Inocnlations  were  made  from  pure  cultures  and  from  watermelon 
fruits  into  a  number  of  other  plants,  and  the  anthracnose  was  successfully  produced 
on  muskmelons,  cucumbers,  gourds,  and  watermelons.  Failures  are  reported  in  all 
the  attempts  to  inoculate  beans,  and  doubtful  results  were  obtained  with  inoculations 
of  squashes  and  a  few  other  plants. 

Experiments  were  carried  on  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  anthracnose,  in 
which  plats  were  sprayed  with  soda  Bordeaux,  Bortleaux  mixture,  and  amraoniacal 
copper  carbonate.  The  results  of  the  applications  showed  considerable  difference 
between  the  sprayed  and  unsprayed  plats,  and,  considering  the  improved  quality  of 
the  melons  and  the  reduced  amount  of  anthracnose,  it  appears  that  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  was  quite  successful  in  combating  the  disease.  The  use  of  the 
ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solution  was  less  })eneficial. 

Bacteria  in  relation  to  plant  diseases,  £.  F.  Smith  (  Wmhington,  D.  C;  Car- 
negif  Imlitution  of  Wanhington,  1905,  vol.  1,  pp.  XII  +  S!85,  ph.  SI,  figx.  146).— Thia  is 
the  first  volume  of  a  proposed  monograph  of  the  diseases  of  plants  due  to  bacteria. 

In  the  completed  work  the  author  hopes  to  present  the  evidence  of  the  bacterial 
origin  of  a  lai^  number  of  plant  diseases,  many  of  which  have  been  personally 
studied  by  him.  This  publication  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  numerous  text- 
books of  bacteriology,  and  while  designed  primarily  for  plant  pathologists,  it  will  be 
found  valuable  to  all  students  of  bacteriology.  The  literature  relating  to  the  bac- 
terial diseases  of  plants  is  so  scattered  that  all  students  will  welcome  its  bringing 
together  into  an  orderly  arrangement  by  a  competent  investigator. 

In  the  first  volume  the  methods  of  work  are  described  in  detail.  The  morphology 
and  physiology  of  the  organisms  are  discussed  at  length,  after  which  the  economic 
aspects  of  bacterial  diseases  of  plants  are  considered.  The  author  then  takes  up 
laboratory  methods,  describing  the  more  approved  apparatus,  and  gives  formulas  for 
stains,  media,  etc.  An  extensive  bibliography  to  literature  is  given,  the  arraDgement 
being  chronological  by  topics. 
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Apples  ix^iirecl  by  sulphur  fiunigation,  H.  J.  Edbtacb  {Sdence,  n.  $er.,  SI 
{1906),  No.  64S,  pp.  994,  995). — A  request  was  recently  made  upon  the  New  York 
State  Station  to  diagnose  the  injury  to  some  apples  which  had  been  carefully  selected, 
wrapped  in  paper,  and  packed  in  boxes. 

Scattered  irregularly  over  the  surface  of  each  apple  were  conspicuous  spots  of 
various  sizes  where  the  epidermis  was  dead,  discolored,  and  slightly  sunken.  Each 
spot  was  nearly  circular,  and  for  a  few  millimeters  beneath  the  spot  the  flesh  was 
dead,  shrunken,  and  dry  as  though  affected  with  the  dry  rot  The  center  of  each  of 
the  smaller  spots  showed  small  bodies  which  proved  to  be  the  lenticels  of  the  apple. 
A  careful  examination  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  either  fungi  or  bacteria,  and 
this  led  to  the  belief  that  some  treatment  of  the  fruit  such  as  fumigation  might  be 
the  cause  of  the  injury. 

Sulphur  being  commonly  used  for  fumigation,  experiments  were  conducted  with 
it,  and  although  repeated  many  times  with  wet  and  dry  fruit,  always  produced  the 
same  characteristic  spots.  The  presence  of  a  lenticel  in  the  center  of  each  spot  would 
indicate  that  the  sulphur  dioxid  passes  into  the  center  of  each  spot  and  causes  at 
least  the' bleaching  of  the  tissue.  Similar  effects  were  produced  where  artificial 
breaks  were  made  in  the  epidermis.  While  the  author's  experiments  were  confined 
to  sulphur,  it  is  believed  that  other  chemicals  would  produce  a  similar  injury. 

Spraying'  ^apes  for  black  rot  in  Brie  County,  Pennsylvania,  (t.  C.  Butz 
{Penmylvania  Sta.  Rpl.  1904,  PP-  g41-9SZ,  pit.  S,  dgm.  7).— During  the  season  of  1902 
considerable  loss  was  caused  by  black  rot  of  grapes  in  Erie  County,  Pa.,  and  for  the 
summer  of  1903  the  author  planned  a  series  of  spraying  experiments  for  its  control. 

The  spraying  experiments  were  carried  on  under  the  author's  direction  upon  « 
number  of  vineyards.  The  fungicide  used  was  the  4  1  '50  Bordeaux  solution,  applica- 
tions being  made  in  one  instance  on  May  26  and  June  29.  In  this  vineyard  the  net 
gain  attributed  to  the  .ipraying  is  $51.12  on  39  rows  of  grapes  of  55  vines  each.  In 
the  second  experiment  5  sprayings  were  given  the  vines,  the  first  3  consisting  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  the  last  2  of  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solution,  and  the 
owner  of  the  vineyard  estimated  a  net  gain  of  $24  per  acre.  In  the  other  experi- 
ments similar  results  were  obtained. 

The  powdery  milde-ws  of  Vaahington,  W.  H.  Lawrence  ( \Va»hinglcn\  Sla.  Bttl. 
70,  pp.  16,  figs.  Si). — The  results  of  an  investigation  on  the  occurrence  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  powdery  mildews  are  given.  Notes  are  given  on  the  life  history  of  the 
mildews,  methods  for  combating  them,  and  on  a  number  of  the  more  common  dis- 
eases caused  by  them.  Keys  are  presented  for  the  recognition  of  the  different  genera 
and  species  and  technical  descriptions  given  of  each  species. 

The  powdery  mildew,  O.  Butler  (Bui.  Col.  Vit.  Clvh,  1905,  No.  1,  pp.  ;-«).— A 
description  is  given  of  the  powdery  mildew  of  grapes  and  suggestions  for  its  control, 
based  upon  compiled  information. 

The  author  suggests  sulphuring  the  vines  as  soon  as  the  mildew  appears,  and  repeat- 
ing the  treatment  every  time  an  attack  of  the  mildew  appears.  Thoroughness  of 
application  is  essential  for  proper  treatment.  TJje  varied  susceptibility  of  a  number 
of  varieties  is  pointed  out,  and  most  of  the  American  vines  are  said  to  be  practically 
immune,  while  some  of  the  European  species  are  very  sensitive  to  the  fungus  attack. 

Concerning  the  identity  of  the  fung'i  causing  an  anthracnoae  of  the  sweet 
pea  and  the  bitter  rot  of  the  apple,  J.  L.  Sheldon  {Science,  n.  ter.,  SS{190S),  No. 
.ViO,  pp.  51,  53). — The  author  reports  having  examined  some  sweet  pea  plants  that 
were  affected  with  some  species  of  Gloeosporium.  The  manner  of  growth  of  the 
mycelium  and  the  way  the  conidia  were  produced  suggested  relationship  with  the 
characteristic  bitter-rot  fungus  of  the  apple  and  the  fungus  causing  the  mummy 
disease  of  the  guava. 

Inoculation  experiments  were  carried  on  between  the  sweet  peas  and  apple,  pro- 
ducing  the  cYitofii^yi^K  appearance  of  the  bitter  rot.    An  examination  showed  that 
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the  sweet  peas  in  question  had  been  grown  near  infected  apple  trees,  and  further 
macuUtion  experiments  showed  that  seedling  peas  inoculated  with  bitter-rot  spores 
and  the  ripe  rot  of  the  grape  were  killed  in  a  similar  way  to  that  described  on  the 
original  pea  stems.  It  seems  probable  from  the  results  obtained  that  the  bitter  rot 
of  the  apple,  the  ripe  rot  of  the  grape,  and  the  anthracnose  of  the  sweet  pea  are 
caused  by  the  same  fungus. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— EHTOMOLOGT. 

iraTi««a  TWft'nfiTtni.lM  in  their  relation  to  ag^culture,  D.  E.  Lantz  {Kanta*  Sta. 
Bui.  l?9,pp.  SS 1-404,  pi.  1,  fig.  1). — An  annotat«Hl  list  is  presented  of  the  mammals 
knovn  to  occur  in  Kansas.  AH  species  of  economic  importance  are  discussed  in  a 
detailed  manner  with  special  reference  to  their  distribution,  prevalence,  food  habits, 
and  me«08  of  eradicating  the  harmful  species. 

In  this  general  discussion,  which  occupies  the  major  part  of  the  bulletin,  attention 
is  given  to  the  opossum,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  squirrels,  spermophiles,  prairie  dogs, 
woodctiack,  rats,  mice,  pocket  gophers,  rabbits,  wild  species  of  the  cat  and  dog  tribes, 
weiselg,  skunks,  moles,  bats,  etc.  Suitable  destructive  remedies  are  suggested  in 
connection  with  each  injurious  species  and  a  special  section  is  devoted  to  the 
methods  of  applying  poisons  and  other  devices  in  killing  harmful  mammals. 

Proceediag>8  of  the  seventeenth  annnal  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Economic  Bntomologists  {U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bur.  Em.  Bui.  52,  pp.  Ii3,figt.  7).— 
An  account  of  this  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  29  and  30,  1904, 
his  been  previously  given  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  623).  In  addition  to  the  papers  there 
noted  the  following  are  included  in  the  proceedings: 

Prdimisutni  report  upon  work  agairut  a  degtructive  leaf  hopper  (Empoatca  mali), 
F.  L  Washburn  (pp.  43-47). — Previohsly  noted  from  another  source  (E.  8.  R.,  16, 
p.  889). 

Sola  for  the  year,  E.  P.  Felt(pp.  51, 52). — A  brief  accoiint  is  given  of  violet  sawfly, 
San  J086  scale,  buffalo  tree  hopper,  Chinese  lady  beetle,  and  grapevine  root  worm. 
Spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  reduced  the  last-named  pest  about  50  per  cent. 

DittrihUUm  and  migratiom  of  the  Mormon  cricket  (Anabrus  simpUx)  in  Colorado,  S.  A. 
Johnson  (pp.  62-66). — A  fuller  account  is  given  in  Colorado  Station  Bulletin  101, 
to  be  abstracted  later. 

Thepretenl  ntntu*  of  the  predatory  intedt  introduced  into  New  Jersey,  J.  B.  Smith  (pp. 
74-78).— Native  species  of  predaceous  insects  (Chilocoru*  bivulnenis  and  Scymnus 
narginieoUit)  were  quite  effective.  The  author's  first  attempt  to  introduce  the 
Chinese  ladybird  failed  and  specimens  of  the  same  insect  received  from  this  Depart- 
ment also  died.  A  colony  introduced  from  Georgia  is  now  under  test.  Paratenodera 
»neim$,  a  Chinese  mantid,  was  introduced  but  the  results  are  not  promising. 

Beport  on  the  New  Orleans  ant  {Iridomyrmex  humilis),  E.  S.  G.  Titus  (pp.  79-84). — 
This  ant  has  been  known  in  New  Orleans  since  1895  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
niunbere.  It  neeta  on  the  grotmd  or,  in  wet  weather,  in  trees.  The  pest  assists  in 
distributing  various  plant  lice,  scale  insects,  and  mealy  bugs.  The  ant  is  very 
destructive  to  food  products  of  all  kinds  and  flowers.  The  best  means  of  repelling 
them  is  found  in  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  tape  or  cloths  saturated  with  kerosene. 

Beport  of  the  entomologrists,  C.  H.  and  H.  T.  Fernald  ( Masgachmettt  Sta.  Rpt. 
1904,  pp.  111-114). — The  college  orchard  has  been  nearly  freed  from  San  Jos^  scale. 
Several  proprietary  insecticides  were  tested,  but  found  to  be  of  little  value.  Codling 
moth  is  controlled  by  spraying  during  the  egg-laying  season  of  the  pest.  Brief  notes 
««  also  given  on  various  other  insects,  including  white  fly,  red  spider,  brown-tail 
moth,  gypsy  moth,  etc 

B«port  of  entomologist,  G.  W.  Hbraick  (Mimissippi  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  2^-34). — 
Several  remedies  for  peanh-tree  borer  were  tried.    Gas  tar  did  not  injure  the  trees 
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-when  applied  to  the  trunk.  The  life  history  of  the  bean-leaf  beetle  was  studied,  ant 
arsenate  of  lead  tested  without  very  promising  results.  Notes  are  also  presented  o: 
Southern  corn  root  worm,  Ligyrus  rufficeps,  boUworm,  an  undescribed  snout  beetl< 
false  chinch  bug,  San  Jos^  scale,  moequitoes,  Pegomyia  fuacept,  and  DynagUs  tUyrui 

Second  annual  report  of  the  State  entomologist,  R.  A.  Cooley  (  Montana  SU 
Bui.  66,  pp.  126-180,  pis.  3,  figs.  e6).—Phmacoccux  deametsi  was  found  on  apple  tiw 
and  closely  resembling  woolly  aphis.  It  occurs  also  on  the  elm  and  may  be  cot 
trolled  with  soap  or  kerosene  washes. 

Otwrhynchus  ovabiis  greatly  injured  strawberry  plants  near  Missoula.  The  uatoi 
of  the  attack  is  discussed  and  the  insect  is  described  in  all  its  stages.  Dipping  tfa 
plants  in  arsenate  of  lead  was  found  to  render  the  plants  immune  for  about  2  weeki 
The  best  remedy  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  Bemedit 
for  the  bud  moth  were  studied  by  B.  J.  Jones,  who  found  that  the  larvae  feed  entirel 
on  the  leaves  after  the  first  spring  attack  on  the  opening  buds.  Trees  should  b 
sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  before  the  buds  open  and  later  as  required. 

Brief  statements  are  also  made  regarding  other  insect  pests,  such  as  peach-tre 
borer,  apple-tree  borers,  bronze  apple-tree  beetle,  apple-twig  borer,  fruit-tree  bark 
beetle,  peach-twig  borer,  San  Jo86  scale,  woolly  aphis,  various  scale  insects,  codlini 
moth,  plum  curculio,  etc. 

Beport  of  the  government  entomologist  for  the  half  year  ended  June  80 
1904,  C.  P.  LouNHBURY  {Cape  Good  Hope  Dept.  Agr.,  Rpl.  Govt.  Ent.  1904,  pp.  SS 
pi.  1). — This  report  contains  an  account  of  the  routine  work  of  the  entomologist 
publications,  plant  import  regulations,  nursery  l^islation,  ticks,  African  coast  fever 
heartwater,  and  locusts. 

It  was  found  that  when  the  brown  tick  feeds  on  affected  cattle  only  daring  th« 
nymphal  stage  it  does  not  carry  infection.  The  nymphal  bont  tick  carries  heart- 
water,  as  demonstrated  in  experiments  with  goats.  Cattle  were  shown  to  be  sus- 
ceptible to  the  disease.  Horses  are  immune.  Shipicephalus  decoloratus  is  not  patho- 
"genie,  Persian  sheep  are  highly  susceptible  to  heartwater,  but  have  very  light 
attacks  and  are  thereafter  perfectly  immune. 

C.  W.  Mally  also  presents  a  report  on  insects  affecting  com  and  fruit,  especially  on 
Setandafutca  and  Ceratitis  capitata. 

Annual  report  for  1904  of  the  zoologiBt,  C.  Wabburtok  {Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc 
Englattd,  65  (1904),  pp.  g7S-Z87,figs.  4). — During  the  year  under  report  peas  were 
greatly  injured  by  Diplotit  piai  and  Grapholitha  pisana.  When  peas  are  infested  with 
these  pests  it  is  desirable  that  sound  pods  be  removed  at  once  and  that  infested  plants 
be  destroyed. 

The  adoption  of  a  suitable  system  of  rotation  will  largely  control  the  insects.  Notes 
are  also  given  on  phylloxera  and  other  plant  lice,  with  an  account  of  their  biological 
relations,  and  special  notes  on  com  aphis,  pea  aphis,  hop  aphis,  etc  A  number  of 
mites  proved  injurious  during  the  year  under  report,  and  ferns  were  considerably 
damaged  by  a  new  S|)ecies  of  mite  described  under  the  name  Tartonemua  chironi«. 

The  Heasiam  fly  {Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [Londmi],  Leaflet  les,  pp.  S,figs.  7).— 
This  pest  is  descril^d,  with  notes  on  its  food  plants,  life  history,  and  means  of  pre- 
vention. It  is  recommended  that  infested  stubble  be  burned  and  a  suitable  rotation 
of  crops  adopted. 

Julus  impressus  in  the  com  field,  F.  M.  Wkbster  {Caimd.  Ent.,  37  {1905), 
No.  6,  p.  172). — The  author  observed  what  appeared  to  be  this  species  infesting  unripe 
ears  of  com  in  Illinois  and  Minnesota.  It  may  prove,  however,  that  some  other 
species  was  conceme<l  in  the  production  of  the  injury. 

The  wormy  apple,  A.  L.  Mblakdbr  (  M'ashington.  Sta.Bul.  68,  pp.  16,  figs,  fi).— ■*• 
popular  account  of  the  habits  and  life  history  of  the  codling  moth  is  given,  together 
with  notes  on  the  losses  due  to  this  insect.    Su^estions  are  also  made  regarding 
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nemediee.   The  ca«t  and  economy  of  Bpreying  are  discusaed.     From  90  to  95  per  cent 
o*  tbe  apples  may  be  saved  by  proper  spraying. 

XlM  atmggie  with  the  codlii^ moth,  W.  Lochhbad  (Qmad.  Em.,  S7  (1905), 
Mo.  «,  pp.  J97-I0(f}.— The  author  briefly  summarizes  the  various  methods  which 
b*ve  been  fonnd  eaccessful  in  combating  the  codling  moth. 

Hie  codling  moth,  W.  J.  Gkbbn  and  J.  S.  Houser  ( Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  160,  pp.  197- 
il4,  pit.  j).— The  codling  moth  is  described  in  its  various  stages,  with  notes  on  its 
life  histoiy. 

It  was  foand  that  72  per  cent  of  the  worms  left  the  apples  before  they  fell.  The 
des=tTnction  of  windfall  apples,  therefore,  seems  to  be  of  little  avail.  About  16  per 
eent  of  the  worms  were  caught  under  bands.  Adult  lar\'se  were  found  through- 
oat  the  growing  season  until  October  13.  The  evidence  obtained  by  the  authors 
bidiated  2  annual  generations.  In  spraying  experiments  91  per  cent  of  the  apples 
&T>DD  sprayed  trees  and  57  per  cent  of  those  from  unsprayed  trges  were  free  from 
worms.  Areenate  of  lead  proved  superior  to  arsenite  of  soda,  and  T\-as  not  affected 
by  nixing  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  This  combination  is  recommended  for  controll- 
injr  apple  scab  and  codling  moth. 

Freliminary  report  on  the  codling  moth  in  the  Takima  Valley,  E.  Jenne 
(  WiMngtm  Sla.  Bui.  69,  pp.  16,  figs.  S) . — As  the  result  of  a  study  of  this  pest  in  the 
Yalina  Valley  it  was  found  that  the  insect  is  double  brooded,  with  a  partial  third 
brood. 

All  commercial  orchards  in  the  valley  are  sprayed  from  3  to  10  times.  The  loss 
from  the  codling  moth  in  sprayed  orchards  is  from  5  to  15  per  cent.  Of  the  larvse 
which  leave  infested  apples  about  40  per  cent  crawl  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and 
mar  be  indnced  to  pupate  under  properly  placed  bands.  It  is  suggested  that  trees 
be  sprayed  finrt  before  the  calyx  closes  and  a  second  time  2  weeks  later.  For  the 
second  brood  trees  may  be  sprayed  July  20,  and  August  5  and  30. 

8ome  destructive  grape  pests  in  Ohio,  A.  F.  Bcrqbhh  ( Ohio  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Nur- 
tpfoad  Off  hard  Impedion  Bid.  6,  pp.  17,  figs.  4). — Statistics  are  presented  regarding 
the  extent  of  grape  culture  in  Ohio.  The  most  important  insect  enemies  of  the  grape 
in  Ohio  are  grape  root-worm,  grape  berry  moth,  and  grape-blossom  bud-gnat.  The 
habits  and  life  history  of  these  3  species  are  discussed  in  some  detail,  and  suitable 
reinedies  are  recommended  for  each  pest. 

In  general  it  is  urged  that  grapes  be  sprayed  w^ith  Bordeaux  mixture  before  the 
Uoesomg  open,  a  second  time  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead  while  the 
bkiHioni!>  are  falling,  a  third  time  after  an  interval  of  10  to  14  days,  and  a  fourth  time 
after  another  interval  of  about  10  days. 

The  most  efTective  insecticidal  treatment  for  the  white  fly,  W.  Stuart  (  Ver- 
maat  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  4^9-431). — The  white  fly  is  a  serious  pest  in  winter-forcing 
tomatoes.  Xicoticide,  Aphis  Punk,  Fir-tree  Oil,  Lemon  Oil,  and  X-all  were  tried  and 
feand  to  be  of  little  avail. 

Hydrocyanic-acid  gas  proved  very  effective.  The  cyanid  was  used  at  the  rate  of 
0.014  to  0.2  gm.  per  cubic  foot  of  space.  The  tomatoes  were  souiewhat  injured  when 
the  temperature  of  the  greenhouse  was  high,  but  not  at  low  temperatures,  and  the 
white  fly  was  killed.  Fumigation  with  doses  of  \  oz.  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  space  is  rec- 
ommended. At  this  rate  the  temperature  should  Ik;  60  to  65°  F.  and  the  exposure  of 
seven!  botus'  length. 

Becent  invasions  of  forest  insects  in  Lorraine  and  means  of  combating 
them,  E.  Hexky  (Bui.  Soc.  Sci.  Nanaj,  3.  ter.,  5  (1904),  A".  4,  pp.  loS-nS,  ph.  3).— 
A  general  account  is  given  of  injuries  from  forest  insects  in  Lorraine,  with  especial 
Dotes  on  HylMut  abielit,  Pisiodes  notatiis,  Tomicus  bidentaitu,  Tortrix  viridana,  etc. 
The  remedies  recommended  against  these  forest  pests  are  largely  of  preventive 
nature  and  consist  in  the  destruction  of  the  insects  in  their  breeding  places  and  the 
nte  of  trap  trees. 
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The  elm  leaf  beetle,  A.  F.  Burgbss  (Ohio  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Nwnery  and  Orchard 
Insjtection  Bui  4,  pp-  ■2S,figi.  10). — This  insect  has  recently  appeared  in  injarious 
numbers  in  Dayton  and  other  parts  of  Ohio.  Notes  are  given  on  its  distribution  is 
varions  parts  of  this  country  and  the  habits,  life  history,  food  plants,  natural  enemies, 
and  remedies  for  combating  it  On  account  of  the  extremely  dangerous  character  of 
this  pest  it  is  urged  that  effective  insecticide  remedies  be  put  in  operation  against  it 

The  cocoanut  beetle  {Bot.  Dept.  [Trinidad'],  But.  Misc.  Inform.,  1905,  No.  4S,pp. 
I!i8-160). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  habits  and  life  history  of  Rhyncophortu  pdl- 
marum.  Tlie  beetle  attacks  many  species  of  palms,  but  is  most  injurious  to  Acrocomia 
laMonpatha.  In  combating  this  pest  the  adults  should  be  captured  and  destroyed  as 
fast  as  possible  and  the  decayed  material  of  cut  trees  should  be  destroyed  or  treated 
so  as  to  kill  the  larvae. 

Thrips  and  black  blight,  H.  A.  Ballou  (Bot.  Dept.  [Trinidad],  Bui. Miac. Inform., 
1904,  No.  44,  pp.  lSi-lS5). — As  a  result  of  the  study  of  this  problem  the  author  con- 
cludes that  black  blight  causes  an  unsightly  appearance  of  cacao,  but  is  comparatively 
harmless.  The  scale  insects  which  may  precede  the  appearance  of  black  blight  are 
far  more  injurious,  but  may  be  controlled  by  the  applicition  of  proper  insecticide 
treatment.  A  number  of  instances  are  cited  of  the  injury  due  to  the  cacao  thripe 
(PhijBopui  rubrocinclui). 

The  sheep  maggot  fly  ( Bd.  Agr.  and  Pitheriet  [London],  Leajlel  li6,pp.  S,fig».  S).— 
Lncilia  terieaia  is  described  in  its  difierent  stages  and  notes  are  given  on  its  life  his- 
tory and  depredations  on  sheep.  In  combating  this  pest  it  is  recommended  that 
infested  sheep  be  isolated,  carcasses  destroyed,  and  afiected  sheep  be  treated  with 
kerosene  and  sulphur. 

Preparation  and  use  of  sprays;  spray  calendar,  W.  Stuart  (  Vermont  Sla.  Svi. 
lis,  pp.  95-lOS). — General  directions  are  given  regarding  the  principles  of  spraying 
for  the  control  of  insect  and  fungus  pests,  together  with  formulas  for  preparing  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  copper  sulphate  solution,  amnioniacal  copper  carbonate  solution,  for- 
malin, Paris  green,  arsenate  of  lead,  arsenite  of  soda,  hellebore,  kerosene  emulsion, 
lime-sulphur-salt  wash,  pyrethrum,  etc.  A  spray  calendar  is  appended  to  the 
bulletin. 

Electrical  destruction  of  animal  life  (  Wetl.  Electrician,  36  (1905),  No.  6,  pp-  SS, 
89,  figi.  g). — An  apparatus  is  described  by  which  an  alternating  current  of  high  volt^ 
age  and  low  amperage  can  bo  passed  through  the  bark  of  trees  or  through  soil 
infested  with  insect  or  other  harmful  animal  pests.  It  is  claimed  that  these  peets 
may  be  destroyed  by  the  electric  current. 

The  unimportance  of  the  influence  of  stimtilating  food  upon  the  egg  lay- 
ing of  queen  bees,  Sylviac  (Apicnltetir,  49  (1905),  No.  4,  pp.  149-155). — As  the 
result  of  a  long-continued  study  of  this  subject  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  egg  laying  on  the  part  of  queen  bees  is  not  greatly 
influenced  by  stimulation  in  the  way  of  artificial  feeding,  but  \i  determined  largely 
by  other  well-known  causes. 

Begeneration  of  the  thoracic  feet  of  the  silkworm,  E.  Vebson  (Atti  R.  /<<• 
Veneto  Sri.,  Lei.  ed  Arti,  64  ( 1904-5),  No.  S,  pp.  4^9-469).— The  literature  relating  to 
this  subject  is  briefly  discussed  and  detaile<l  notes  are  given  on  the  special  anatomic*! 
features  of  the  thoracic  legs  of  silkworms,  with  particular  reference  to  regeneration 
l)roce.«Ke9  as  observed  in  these  structures. 

Eiitemal  characters  which  indicate  sex  in  larvse  of  th«  silkworm,  £■  Veb- 
80N  (Atti  R.  I»t.  Vmeto  Sri.,  Let.  ed^Arti,  64  (1904-5),  No.  S,  pp.  497-501,  figt.  »)■- 
The  author  describes  the  structures  which  may  be  observed  in  the  larvje  of  the  silk- 
worm and  which  may  be  depended  upon  in  classifying  these  larvse  accoidiog  t" 
their  sex.  • 
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FOODS— HUMAir  FUTBITIOH. 

iCacaroni  wheat,  J.  H.  SHaPARO  {South  Dakota  f^.  Btil.  9S,  pp.  S9,  ph.  4). — 
CoDtinuini;  earlier  work  (E.  8.  R.,  15,  p.  1098),  results  of  studies  of  the  milling  and 
baking  qualities  of  macaroni  wheat  are  reported,  as  well  as  of  its  value  for  macaroni 
making. 

In  the  investigations  reported  a  number  of  samples  of  "northern  or  Rueeian,  south- 
em  or  Mediterranean,  and  miscellaneous  macaroni  wheats  were  studied,  in  com- 
parison with  standard  varieties  of  bread  wheats.  The  milling  tests  showed  that 
although  some  of  the  macaroni  wheats  were  inferior,  yet  on  an  average  this  class  of 
Ttheats  compares  favorably  with  standard  bread  wheats.  As  regards  the  varieties 
included  in  the  present  test,  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  a  specinien  of 
Knbanka  macaroni  wheat. 

"It  yields  a  greater  percentage  of  flour  than  any  other.  The  color  is  not  much 
different  fram  the  best  blue  stem  flour,  while  ...  it  makes  a  better  loaf  of  bread 
than  any  other  [of  the  samples  tested]. 

"The  Russian  macaroni  wheats  as  a  whole  give  better  results  than  the  others, 
althoDgh  there  is  a  wide  difference  among  the  samples  milled." 

In  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  protein  in  the  different  wheats,  it  was  found  that 
on  an  average  the  bread  wheats  tested  contained  13.68  per  cent  protein  in  the  whole 
wheat,  15.65  in  the  bran,  14.56  in  the  shorts,  and  12.66  in  the  flour.  The  macaroni 
wheats  tested  contained  on  an  average  15.60  per  cent  in  the  whole  wheat,  15.90  in 
the  bran,  15.29  in  the  shorts,  and  15.00  in  the  flour. 

From  studies  of  the  proportion  of  wet  gluten  present  and  the  results  of  sponge 
tests,  it  appears  that  "the  bread  wheat  glutens  are  slightly  superior  gram  for  gram, 
bat  the  greater  quantity  in  the  macaroni  seems  to  offset  this  advantage."  The 
xponge  test  is  regarded  as  a  more  accurate  test  of  the  tenacity  of  the  gluten  than  the 
loaf  volume,  owing  to  the  greater  accuracy  obtainable  in  the  rise  and  measurement; 
and  thus  judged,  the  macaroni  wheats  compared  favorably  with  the  standard 
varieties. 

A  gtudy  of  the  bread-making  qualities  of  the  various  wheats  showed  that  the 
quality  of  macaroni  flour  bread  was  largely  dependent  upon  the  variety  of  wheat 
selected,  some  of  the  samples  producing  bread  which  in  the  author's  opinion  was 
eqoal  or  superior  to  that  made  from  the  best  bread  wheats,  while  the  bread  made 
from  other  varieties  was  of  very  poor  quality.  The  data  regarding  the  character  of 
the  macaroni  made  from  the  different  samples  of  wheat  have  been  summarized  in 
the  earlier  bulletin  previously  referred  to. 

The  color  tests  reported  showed  considerable  range  in  the  different  samples,  the 
macaroni  flours  comparing  favorably  with  the  standard  wheats.  In  general,  the  color 
of  the  flour  was  found  to  depend  directly  upon  the  fineness  of  grinding.  This,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  may  explain  some  of  the  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  color 
of  macaroni  flour. 

From  a  summary  of  data  on  the  effect  of  soil  and  climate  on  the  total  protein  in 
■nacaroni  wheats,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  these  factors  have  not  induced  any 
general  deterioration  as  regards  protein  content.  In  general  an  unfavorable  season 
tends  to  lower  the  protein  content  and  a  favorable  season  to  increase  it.  The  i)er- 
iMntage  of  gliadin  in  the  total  protein  ranged  in  a  number  of  samples  of  the  macan)ni 
flooFs  examined,  from  44.9  per  cent  with  the  Yellow  Ghamovka,  to  59.1  per  cent 
with  Rubanka.  The  proportion  found  in  Blue  Stem  Minnesota  wheat  was  66.8  per 
cent 

A  satisfactory  flour  for  baking  purposes  should  contain,  according  to  the  author, 
from  .55  to  65  per  cent  of  its  total  gluten  in  the  form  of  gliadin.  Therefore,  judged 
by  this  standard,  some  of  the  macaroni  flours  are  satisfactory  while  others  are  not. 
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In  the  author's  opinion,  the  varieties  c-ontaining  the  low  gliadin  content  and  pool 
baking  qnalitiea  can  not  be  improved  by  cultivation. 

"The  demand  at  present  is  for  a  durum  wheat  that  will  make  good  macaroni,  an 
attractive  flour,  and  a  bread  that  is  satisfactory  in  loaf,  color,  and  flavor.  This  ic 
much  to  ask  of  one  variety  of  wheat,  but  our  work  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  prob- 
lem is  capable  of  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  key  to  success  lies  in  choosing  only  the 
best  kind  or  kinds  for  cultivation.  After  that  the  beet  localities  for  growing  tbie 
best  kind  to  perfection  must  be  carefully  determined. 

"It  is  now  well  known  thai  the  macaroni  wheats  are  preeminently  dry  w^eatber 
wheats.  This  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  driest  parts  of  our  country 
are  the  natural  habitats  of  these  new  wheats  and  it  is  to  those  localitiee  we  ntost  look 
for  our  supply  of  the  highest  grade  of  macaroni  wheat." 

Report  of  the  food  cammiaaioner,  E.  F.  Ladd  (North  Dakota  £ta.  Rpt.  J904,  pL 
e,  pp.  1-180,  191-208,  pi.  1). — Detailed  statements  are  made  regarding  the  8ct>peo/ 
the  pure-food  work  in  North  Dakota,  the  results  of  the  examination  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  State  pure-food  law  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  sirups  and  sugars^ 
preserves,  jams,  and  jellies,  canned  goods,  meats,  catsups,  candies,  flavoring  extracts, 
etc.,  and  patent  medicines,  especially  those  containing  lai^ge  percentages  of  alcohol. 
Data  are  also  given  regarding  the  composition  of  a  canning  compound,  a  filler  for 
tomato  catsup  and  some  other  products. 

The  present  condition  of  food  adulteration  in  North  Dakota,  the  use  of  preserva- 
tives and  artificial  coloring  matters  and  other  topics  are  discussed,  and  data  regard- 
ing standards  of  purity  are  summarized,  as  well  as  information  regarding  the  deter- 
mination of  methyl  alcohol  and  the  analysis  of  sugars  and  sirups.  Information 
regarding  the  estimation  and  amount  of  sodium  sulphite  found  in  a  number  of  sam- 
ples of  meat  products  and  dried  fruits  is  summarized  from  a  publication  previously 
noted  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  896). 

The  author  considers  that  the  character  of  the  food  products  on  sale  in  the  State 
has  improved,  but  that  within  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  very  lai^ge  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  package  gcxxls  showing  short  weight. 

"Packages  that  are  supposed  to  contain  16  oz.  have  been  found  to  range  from  10} 
oz.  to  16  oz.  for  different  well-known  brands.  Baking  powders  have  been  found  1 
and  2  oz.  short.  Extracts  unlabeled,  but  supposed  to  contain  2  oz. ,  would  contain 
from  1}  to  1]  oz.  Cartons  of  dried  fruit  assumed  to  be  10  lbs.  would  net  8}  lbs. 
Packages  of  coffee  sold  for  25  lbs.  would  actually  weigh  less  tlian  22  lbs.  Our  law  is 
defective  in  that  it  does  not  require  the  placing  of  the  net  weight  on  every  package 
of  goods  offered  for  sale  in  the  State." 

Food  uiapection,  C.  D.  Woods  and  L.  H.  Mkhbill  (Maine  Sta.  Bui.  116,  pp.  T7- 
9S). — The  provisions  of  the  law  enacted  by  the  Maine  legislature  in  1905  to  regulate 
the  sale  and  analysis  of  foods  are  given.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this  law  contemplates 
"the  proper  and  truthful  branding  of  all  articles  of  food,  and  the  exclusion  from  the 
markets  of  deleterious  food  materials.  The  law  does  not  seek  to  prevent  the  sale  ol 
any  article  of  wholesome  food;  but  in  case  a  food  material  is  other  than  it  appears  to 
be,  it  'shall  be  plainly  labeled,  branded,  or  tagged  so  as  to  show  the  exact  character 
thereof.' " 

Saxony  regulations  regarding  the  sale  of  foods,  condiments,  and  commer- 
cial products,  E.  WiMMER  ( Die  im  Kmiigreich  Sachten  fiber  den  Verkehr  mit  Nakntngt- 
mitteln,  Oenus$milteln  und  Gebrnuchsgegenitaiulen  geliendai  reichs-  und  landegreehUiehfn 
Vorschriflen.  Le\}»ic:  A.  Rossberg,  1905,  pp.  ISfi;  rev.  in  ZUchr.  Untertuch.  Nahr.  «. 
Genugsmtl.,  9  (1905),  J\'o.  5,  pp.  SOS,  309).— la  this  volume,  which  is  No.  168  of  the 
series  called  Jurisliichen  Handbibliothek,  Saxony  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
and  some  explanatory  statements  are  given. 

Examination  of  spices,  W.  Frear,  H.  L.  Wiison,  and  R.  E.  Stalunqs  (Penntyl- 
vania  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  W-140).—\t  has  been  suggested  that  the  limits  for  as* 
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pnopoeed  by  the  committee  on  pure-food  standards  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agri- 
caltoml  Chemists  are  not  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  for  the  unavoidable  contamina'- 
tion  witii  play,  etc.,  eometimes  met  with  in  commercial  products. 

Analyses  of  a  nnmber  of  samples  of  gingers  and  peppers  showed  that  the  proposed 
limits  were  exceeded  only  in  the  case  of  one  sample  of  Lampong  black  pepper. 
Analyses  were  made  of  the  ash  of  the  different  milling  products  of  two  samples  of 
pepper.  The  first  or  whitest  product  was  found  to  contain  as  much  ash  as  any  por- 
tion except  the  last,  and  more  ash  insoluble  in  acid  (sand  or  clay)  than  any  other 
portion.  "The  sale  of  this  light  colored  first  product  for  genuine  white  pepper 
roold  be  instantly  discovered.  The  last  portion,  on  the  other  hand,  though  highest 
in  total  ash,  due  to  the  excess  of  hull,  is  singularly  free  from  sand  and  clay." 

Analyses  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  skins  of  pepper  showed  that  the  ash  was 
most  ibond&nt  in  the  outer  skin,  while  the  inside  layers  contained  almost  no  ash 
insolable  in  acid. 

"While  .  .  .  the  extract  and  piperin  in  the  outer  or  first  skin  are  much  lower  than 
those  in  the  whole  berry,  the  quantities  in  the  second  and  third  skins  are  very 
wnilir  to  those  in  the  entire  berry." 

Delerminations  were  also  reported  of  the  volatile  and  nonvolatile  ether  extract  of 
a  nmple  of  I^pna  mace,  a  spice  which  has  a  very  different  flavor  from  true  mace. 

The  value  of  condiments  in  the  diet,  O.  Libbreich  {Ther.  Monatsh.,  18  (1904), 
pp.  6S-6S;  abt.  in  SUsehr.  Untersuch.  Xahr.  u.  GenutgmtL,  9  {1905),  No.  6,  pp.  S68, 
iS9).-The  data  reported  have  to  do  with  the  effect  of  condiments  on  the  stimulation 
of  the  flow  of  digestive  juices  and  the  effect  on  the  chemistry  of  digestion.  In  the 
uthor's  opinion  condiments  may  be  said  to  increase  digestion  when  they  increase 
the  flow  of  digestive  juices. 

Theneed  of  sulphur  in  the  diet,  von  Oefelb  {Dent.  Med.  Pretse,  9  {1905),  No. 
»,p.  i9).—1!he  author  estimates  that  an  adult  requires  3  to  3.5  gm.  of  sulphur  per 
day.  and  points  out  that  the  amount  metabolized  in  youth  is  greater  than  later  in 
life.    He  discusses  the  need  of  supplying  an  abundance  of  sulphur,  especially  in 


Protein  sTntheais  in  the  animal  body,  V.  Henriqueb  and  C.  Hansen  {Ztschr. 
rtjwirf.  Chem.,  43  {1905),  No.  5, pp.  417-44S,fig.  i).— The  experiments  reported  were 
■Bade  with  white  rats.    The  conclusions  drawn  follow: 

Add  cleavage  products  of  casein,  even  when  taken  in  large  quantity,  can  not  pro- 
tert  the  animal  body  from  a  loss  of  nitrogen.  Nitrogen  equilibrium  can  be  reached 
or,  indeed,  gains  of  nitrogen  made,  when  the  bodies  are  taken  which  result  from  a 
long-continued  action  of  trypsin  plus  erepein  on  albumins.  Loss  of  nitrogen  can  also 
f«  prevented  by  the  products  of  trypsin  digestion  which  are  not  precipitated  by  phos- 
photangstic  acid  (the  monamino  acids).  The  same  is  true  for  the  tryptic  digestion 
products  which  are  soluble  in  warm  96  per  cent  alcohol.  Apparently  the  tryptic 
'%8tion  products  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  do  not  have  the  power  of  prevent- 
isg  a  loss  of  nitrogen. 

Concerning  the  chemiatry  of  the  peptic  and  tryptic  digestion  of  proteida, 
n,D.  L.4WB0W  (ZlKkr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  4S  {1905),  No.  5,  pp.  447-46S).—The  effect 
ol  hydrochloric  acid  in  peptic  digestion  was  studied.  Some  of  the  conclusions  which 
»ei« drawn  follow: 

In  the  glow  peptic  digestion  of  proteids  (gelatin  and  hemoglobin )  hydrochloric  acid 
W  a  decided  effect.  A  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  caused  a  cleavage 
•*hich  apparently  resulted  in  the  production  of  monamino  acids.  Hydrochloric 
tad  wasslso  found  to  exercise  a  marked  effect  on  the  autodigestion  of  pig's  stomach. 

The  presence  of  hexon  bases  and  acid  amids  in  meat,  £.  Zunz  {Ann.  Soc.  Roy. 
*"'•  Mid.  et  Nat.  Bruxellet,  13  (1904),  No.  3;  abs.  in  Ztnlbl.  Physiol.,  18(1904),  No.  g6, 
p.  *a?).— Hexon  bases  and  amid  acids  having  been  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
"'>  ud  small  intestine  of  dogs  killed  2  to  8  hours  after  they  had  been  fed  veal,  the 
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author  endeavored  to  determine  whether  these  bodies  were  formed  daring  diges- 
tion or  whether  they  existed  in  the  meat.  When  5  kg.  of  lean  veal,  taken  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  calf  was  alaoghtered,  was  Ixiiled 0.679 gm.  histidin,  0.138 
gm.  arginin,  0.559  gm.  lysin,  0.227  gm.  leucin,  0.662  gm.  glutaminic  acid,  and  0.371 
gin.  aaparticacid  were  recovered. 

Physiology  of  muBcular  work,  J.  M.  Lahy  {Rei'.  Sci.  [Patis],  5.  ser.,  3  (1905), 
Nos.  7,  pp.  g01-S04;  8,  pp.  BSO-SSS;  9,  pp.  267-S7S).  A  general  summary  and  dis- 
cussion of  investigations  which  have  to  do  with  food  in  relation  to  work,  fatigue,  and 
related  questions. 

The  aatx  conatituents  of  feces,  von  Oefele  {Deul.  Med.  Prate,  9  {1905),  No.  S, 
pp.  li,  IS). — Data  are  sumraarized  r^arding  the  ash  constituents  of  feces.  The 
author  points  out  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  exists  in  volatile  conapounda  or 
is  ordinarily  lost  in  analysis. 

The  mudn  content  of  feces,  von  Obfele  {Deut.  Med.  Pre»»e,  9  (1905),  No.  .1,  p. 
i2). — In  normal  feces,  according  to  the  author,  mucin  constitutes  only  2.02  per  cent 
of  the  total  dry  matter.  The  amoant  seems  larger  on  account  of  the  large  volume  of 
water  retained  by  the  mucus.  It  is  noted  that  part  of  the  quantity  present  may  be 
pseudo-mucin. 

ANIMAL  FBODUCTIOlf. 

Studies  upon  the  composition  of  timothy  hay,  W.  Frbar  et  au  {Penmgl- 
vania  fHa.  Rpt  1904,  pp-  40-115). — With  a  view  to  securing  a  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  composition  of  timothy  hay,  studies  were  undertaken  which  include  a  deter- 
mination of  a  considerably  larger  number  of  constituents  than  is  ordinarily  taken 
into  account  in  analysis  of  feeding  stuffs  and  studies  of  the  heat  of  combustion. 

In  every  case  the  analytical  methods  are  described  in  detail  and  numerous  refer- 
ences are  made  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  In  the  case  of  the  calorimetric  inves- 
tigations, determinations  were  made  of  the  different  constituents  removed  from  the 
hay  by  the  solvents  used  and  also  of  the  extracts  obtained  by  the  use  of  solvents. 
In  the  latter  case,  cellulose  blocks  were  saturated  with  the  material  tested,  {lanillel 
determinations  being  made  with  the  solvents  used  and  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the 
material  extracted  determined  by  difference.  The  following  table  summarizes  the 
data  regarding  the  composition  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  timothy  hay: 

CompoiUion  of  dry  matter  of  timothy  kay. 

Per  cenL 

A.Hh 4.730 

Protein: 

Amid  nitrogen  as  as{>aragin  (N  X  4.7) 768 

Albuminoids  (albuminoid  N  X  6.25) 5. 610 

Cellulose  (ash-free  chlorination  residue) 29.  720 

Lignic  acids  (including  undetermined  matter  of  alkali  extract, 

less  xylan  disappearing  during  the  extraction ) 9. 601 

Hexosan  (?)  found  in  alkali  extract.. 1.985 

Hemicellnlose,  not  xylan,  decomposed  by  weak  sulphuric  acid. .    9. 607 

Hexosan  (?)  soluble  in  wann  water 1. 420 

Xylan  (including  a  little  araban ) 23. 230 

Reducing  sugars,  as  dextrose 1. 093 

Sucrose 909 

Fat,  waxes,  resins,  and  colors  (including  all  of  ether  extracts 
except  the  parts  soluble  in  water  and  weak  acid,  and  including 
the  water-insoluble  alcohol  extract) 4. 186 
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Per  cent 
nndetermined  (mclading  acids,  part  of  the  mucilage  of  the  water 
extract,  etc.): 

Fetit)]eam  ether  extract 056 

Snlpharic  ether  extract 354 

Abeolate  alcohol  extract 67 1 

80  per  cent  alcohol  extract 3.860 

Water  extract 3.387 

Owing  to  a  alight  discrepancy  in  the  amounts  of  undetermined  material  calculated 
by  di&rence  and  by  detailed  figures  for  the  several  extracts,  the  sum  of  the  results 
as  given  is  not  exactly  100.  Some  of  this  undetermined  material  has  already  been 
divided  into  groups  in  the  course  of  the  investigations  reported,  but  the  author  con- 
aders  that  the  meet  important  question  to  be  studied  is  the  determination  of  the 
natoreoftbehemicelluloee — non-pentosans  of  the  acid  extract,  and  the  hexo6an(?)and 
lignic  add  of  the  alkali  extract. 

The  heat  of  combustion  of  the  original  hay  and  of  the  residues  from  the  different 
reagente  osed  in  determining  its  composition  is  as  follows,  the  figures  being  calculated 
on  an  ash-free  basis: 

Heat  of  combuttion  of  athrfree  timothy  hay  and  it»  conttUutnl  partt. 

Calories. 

Original  hay _5,805 

Besidues: 

From  petroleum  ether  extraction 4, 722 

From  sulphuric  ether  extraction * 4, 613 

From  absolute  alcohol  extraction 4, 644 

From  80  per  cent  alcohol  extraction 4, 629 

From  cold  water  extraction 4,666 

From  dilute  acid  extraction 4,780 

From  dilute  alkali  extraction 4, 444 

From  chlorination 4, 118 

The  author's  comments  on  some  of  these  energy  values  follow: 

"Confining  attention  to  the  extracts  that  form  large  fractions  of  the  entire  hay,  we- 
find  that  the  dilute  acid  extract,  composed  chiefly  of  heuiicelluloee  has  a  somewhat 
bighen°alue  than  tbatordinarily  assigned  to  polysaccharids,  viz,  4, 100  to  4,230  calories. 

"  The  value  for  the  alkali  extract  is  still  higher.  The  value  (or  the  '  lignic  acid ' 
has  been  computed  from  the  percentages  of  dextrose,  polysaccharid  or  pentosan  and 
albominoids,  allowing  3,762,  4,180  and  5,900  calories  for  their  respective  heat  values; 
the  value  thns  deduced  for  the  undetermined  ash-free  residue,  '  lignic  acid,'  is 
5,281  calories. 

"  The  heat  value  of  the  residue  from  the  alkali  extraction,  crude  fiber,  is  4,368 
calories  withoutcorrection  for  ash,  or  4,444  calories  with  such  correction.  .  .  . 

"The  heat  value  for  the  chlorination  extract  is  very  high.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  this  value,  obtained  by  difference,  may  be  explained  either  by  the 
low  heat  value  of  the  chlorination  residue  or  the  high  heat  value  of  material  removed 
daring  chlorination.  The  former  explanation  appears  the  more  probable,  since  the 
chlorination  process  is  distinctly  oxidizing  in  its  tendencies  and  the  cellulose  residue 
has  the  properties  in  part  of  an  oxycellulose.  Such  an  oxidation  would  naturally 
ndace  the  heat  value  of  the  residual  organic  matter." 
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The  chemical  compoaition  and  nutritiTe  value  of  oats,  F.  Tangl,  H.  Kor- 

BULY,  and  8.  Weiskr  (Landw.  Jahrb.,  34  (190S),  No.  1,  pp.  (>S-9f). — Studies  are 
reported  on  the  compoeition  and  digestibility  of  Hungarian  oats,  the  digestion  experi- 
ments being  made  with  both  horses  and  sheep.  The  average  coefficientB  of  digesti- 
bility follow: 

CoefficUnls  of  digeitibUity  of  oatt. 


Organic 
matter. 

Protein. 

Ether 
extract. 

Crude 
fiber. 

Nitrogen- 
free 
extract. 

Pentosan. 

AvaiU- 
bUlt>-  ot 
energy. 

P.ct 
59.7 
66.8 

P.ct 
68.2 
63.8 

P.ct. 
54.0 
62.6 

P.ct. 
7.1 
40.8 

P.ct. 
69.3 
72.0 

P.d. 
15.2 
86.1 

P.d. 
58.7 

Sheep  

M.S 

The  authors  calculate  that  with  horses  the  physiological  nutritive  value  of  oats  was 
64.8  per  cent  and  with  sheep  53.85  percent. 

Sorghum  seed  as  a  feedingr  stuff,  F.  Tanqi,  S.  Weiber,  and  A.  Zaitbcbbk 
{Landw.  Jahrb.,  S4  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  S-64). — Data  on  sorghum  as  a  feeding  stuff  are 
summarized,  and  an  extended  series  of  investigations  are  reported  on  the  composition 
and  feeding  value  of  sorghum  seed  (Sorghum  mUgare). 

Investigations  were  made  with  horses,  steers,  milch  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  and  different 
sorts  of  poultry.  In  the  majority  of  the  tests  the  digestibility  was  studied  as  well  as 
the  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen,  and  in  some  cases  the  energy  balance  was  calcu- 
lated. In  general  the  sorghum  seed  was  fed  with  other  materials  and  its  digestibility 
calculated  from  the  data  obtained  for  the  ration  as  a  whole.  The  following  table 
shows  the  average  coefficients  of  digestibility  with  different  farm  animals: 

Coefficients  of  digestibility  of  sorghum  seed. 


Organic 
material. 

Protein. 

Ether 
extract. 

Crude 
fiber. 

Nitrogen- 
free 
extract 

Starch. 

Pentoean. 

Availa- 
bility of 
energr- 

Steer „ 

P.d. 

77.9 
74.2 
63.7 
75.8 

P.d. 
49.2 
55.9 
41.5 
60.3 

P.d. 
76.9 
84.0 
60.  C 
71.6 

P.d. 
68.3 
17.1 
28.7 
19.8 

P.ct 
85.2 
79.2 
74.1 
83.3 

P.d. 
97.8 
S7.8 
82.5 
98.5 

P.d. 
52.0 

P.d. 

75.6 
72.0 

Horse 

24.4 
44.9 

66.S 

Pig 

72.6 

The  authors  also  calculated  the  physiological  nutritive  values.  With  ducks  and 
geese  the  values  were  46.7  and  57.1  per  cent.  With  form  animals  the  figures  varied 
from  56.5  per  cent  with  aheep  to  68.7  per  cent  with  pigs.  According  to  the  authors, 
not  more  than  6  kg.  of  sorghum  seed  per  1,000  kg.  live  weight  should  be  fed  to 
steers.  Larger  quantities  diminish  its  digestibility.  It  was  found  that  substituting 
1.33  liters  of  sorghum  seed  for  a  liter  of  corn  gave  good  results  with  milch  cows, 
though  when  cost  was  considere<l  the  advantage  was  with  the  com. 

The  authors  do  not  consider  sorghum  seed  alone  a  satisfactory  grain  ration  for 
horses,  but  consider  it  satisfactory  when  fed  with  double  its  amount  of  oats,  the 
maximum  amount  recommended  per  day  being  2.5  kg.  On  the  basis  of  experi- 
mental data  sorghum  seed  is  considered  a  satisfoctory  feed  for  pigs.  The  raw  seed 
was  somewhat  better  digested  than  the  cooked.  Corn  and  sorghum  mixed  were  not 
as  well  digested  as  when  fed  separately,  since  the  sorghum  is  digested  with  difficulty 
and  diminishes  the  digestibility  of  the  corn.  Sorghum  is  not  considered  a  satisfac- 
tory feed  for  fattening  chickens  and  ducks,  but  may  be  used  for  taurkeys  and  geese, 
1.5  kg.  being  equal  to  a  kilogram  of  com. 

The  digestibility  of  galactan,  J.  B.  Lindsey  (Massachusetts  Sla.  Bpt.  1904, 
pp.  78S4). — In  a  test  with  3  sheep,  the  digestibility  of  galactan  was  Btudie<i,  the 
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feeding  staff  selected  as  containing  a  faiirly  large  amount  of  this  constituent,  being 
alsike  clover  seed  which  was  fed  with  hay. 

The  dry  matter  of  the  alsike  clover  seed  contained  34.29  jwr  cent  protein,  5.29  per 
cent  fat,  41.42  per  cent  nitrogen-free  extract,  13.12  jier  cent  crude  fiber,  5.88  per  cent 
ash,  and  8.07  per  cent  galactan.  The  composition  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  hay  was 
also  given,  the  amount  of  galactan  present  being  1.72  per  cent  On  an  average  the 
coefficients  of  digestibility  of  the  alsike  clover  seed  were:  Dry  matter  80.49,  galactan 
95.78,  protein  74.73,  fat  84.65,  nitrogen-free  extract  86.26,  crude  fiber  86.04,  and  ash 
51.21  per  cent.  The  coefficient  of  digestibility  of  the  galactan  of  hay  was  75.35  per 
eent    Data  are  also  recorded  for  the  other  constituents  of  the  hay. 

"All  3  ribeep  digested  the  galactan  in  the  clover  seed  quite  thoroughly.  Such 
a  rauh  vu  to  ha.ve  been  expected,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  seed  the  galactan  is 
mppoeed  to  be  comparatively  free  from  incrusting  substances,  which  have  been 
shown  by  various  investigators  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  digestibility  of  the 
several  fodder  groups. 

"  Naturally,  no  positive  conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  the  present  single  investi- 
gation. Knowing,  however,  the  physiological  and  chemical  character  of  the  galactan, 
«a  well  as  the  digestion  coefficients  obtained  with  starch  and  with  the  pentosans — 
bodies  of  similar  character — it  is  reasonably  safe  to  conclude  that  the  results  secured 
gavea  fairly  correct  idea  of  the  ability  of  the  animal  to  utilize  the  galactan  group." 

Composition  and  digestibility  of  distillers'  dried  grains,  A.  K.  Rissbr  (Penn- 
lylnmiaSUt.  Spt.  1904,  pp.  iSl-USS). — Data  regarding  the  composition  of  distillers' 
gnune  are  summarized,  and  digestion  experiments  reported  which  were  made  with 
two  sheep. 

In  the  first  period  the  ration  consisted  of  hay,  and  in  the  second  of  hay  and  dis- 
tilleis'  grains  (Biles  fourex),  the  digestibility  of  the  distillers'  grains  alone  being 
calculated  in  the  usual  way.  The  average  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  the  hay 
follow:  Dry  matter  50.18,  protein  15.12,  ether  extract  14.76,  nitrogen-free  extract 
49.75,  crude  fiber  60.83,  and  ash  48.92  per  eent.  The  heat  of  combustion  of  the 
digested  material  was  47.43  per  cent  of  that  of  the  energy  of  the  food  eaten. 

For  the  distillers'  grains  the  values  were:  Dry  matter  71.24,  protein  65.32,  ether 
extract  94.11,  nitrogen-free  extract  87.87,  and  crude  fiber  58.98  per  cent.  The  energy 
of  the  digested  food  was  71.64  per  cent  of  that  of  the  food  eaten. 

The  respiration  calorimeter  at  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station, 
H.  P.  Abmhby  (Penmylrmia  Sta.  Rpl.  1904,  pp.  208-SSO,  pl».  6).— This  article  is 
reprinted  from  the  Experiment  Station  Record  (15,  p.  1037). 

Condimental  feeds  and  condition  powders,  J.  P.  Street  (Neii)  Jersey  Sta».  Bui. 
184,  pp.  S7). — Microscopical,  proximate,  and  ash  analyses  are  reported  of  50  samples 
of  condimental  foods  and  similar  goods.  Of  these  17  were  stock  feeds,  14  poultry 
feeds,  and  18  condition  powders  or  tonics.  The  goods  represent  the  product  of 
29  manufacturers  and  23  were  brands  not  previously  analyzed  at  the  experiment 
stations. 

The  goods  were  found  to  consist  essentially  of  common  drugs  such  as  fenugreek, 
gentian,  glauber  salts,  pepper,  charcoal,  oyster  shells,  etc.,  with  common  feeding 
staffs  such  as  com  meal,  wheat,  bran,  and  linseed  meal.  Data  are  given  regarding 
the  medicinal  properties  and  doee  of  the  drugs  commonly  used  in  condimental  feeds. 

"The  claims  of  the  manufacturers  of  condimental  feeds,  when  not  preposterous, 
are  exaggerated  and  misleading.  No  one  feed,  however  skillfully  compounded,  can 
serve  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  ailments  of  ail  classes  of  live  stock. 

"Instead  of  being  prepared  according  to  scientific  formulas,  as  claimed,  many  of 
the  condimental  feeds  are  heterogeneous  mixtures,  with  little  regard  to  the  require' 
ments  of  the  aninml,  and  in  certain  cases  the  drugs  used  have  a  counteracting  effect 
on  each  other. 
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"Even  where  effective  drugs  have  been  used,  the  amount,  of  the  mixture  to  he 
given  to  the  animal,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  manufacturer,  is  generally 
so  small  that  no  possible  benefit  can  be  expected  from  its  use." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  excessive  cost  of  these  feeds  "would  prohibit  their  nae 
by  the  careful  and  economical  feeder"  w^ho  could  obtain  and  mix  for  himself  the 
ingredients  likely  to  be  of  value  "at  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  the  cost  of  the 
prepared  foods." 

Concentrated  feedings  stufEh,  J.  P.  Street,  W.  P.  Allen,  and  Y.  J.  Gabbbbbt 
(New  Jersey  Stow.  Bui.  186,  pp.  S8). — The  feeding  stuffs  analyzed  under  the  provisiona 
of  the  State  feeding  stuffs  law  included  397  samples  of  cotton-seed  meat,  linseed 
meal,  cocoanut  cake,  germ-oil  meal,  gluten  meal  and  feed,  hominy  meal,  com,  bran, 
or  sugar  feed,  cerealine  feed,  germaline,  maizeline  feed,  distillers'  grains  and  similar 
goods,  malt  sprouts,  dried  brewere'  grains,  molasses  grains  and  feeds,  mixed  and  pro- 
prietary feeds,  barley  feed,  dried-beet  pulp,  stock  feed  made  from  sugar  beets,  peanut 
bran,  peanut  middlings,  rice  feed,  poultry  feeds,  animal  meal  and  calf  meal,  wheat-bran 
middlings  and  feeding  flour,  wheat  and  rye  middlings,  rye  bran  and  feed,  com  meal, 
ground  mixed  grains,  cracked  rice,  "corn-wheat"  and  buckwheat  middlings,  bran, 
and  feed. 

Of  the  159  different  brands  of  feed  received,  and  which  should  have  been  guaran- 
teed, 14  failed  to  meet  this  requirement  Consumers  should  at  all  times  insist  upon 
a  guarantee,  except  for  milling  products,  for  which  no  guarantee  is  required. 

Of  the  288  samples  which  were  guaranteed,  114  were  deficient,  75  of  theee  being 
low  in  protein. 

Of  the  95  samples  which  did  not  require  a  guarantee,  79  were  of  normal  composi- 
tion, 12  were  of  inferior  grade,  and  4  were  misbranded. 

Nine  samples  were  found  to  be  adulterated — linseed  meal  with  cocoa  shells,  dried 
brewers'  grains  with  cofiee  hulls  and  wheat  feed  with  corncob. 

The  constantly  increasing  number  of  brands  upon  the  markets  requires,  on  the  part 
of  the  purchaser,  close  attention  to  the  amount  of  nutrients  guaranteed 'and  the  prices 
asked  for  the  same. 

The  purchaser  of  protein  will  rarely  find  any  feed  containing  less  than  15  per  cent 
of  protein  a  desirable  or  an  economical  purchase. 

Analyses  of  miscellaneous  feeding  stufb,  M.  H.  Pinobke  (Penruylvania-Sla. 
Rpt.  1904,  pp.  116-lSS). — The  analyses  reported  include  cotton-seed  meal  and  feed, 
sugar  and  oil  meal,  linseed  meal  (old  and  new  process),  flaxseed  hulls,  wheat  brao, 
middlings,  and  mixed  feed.  Bed  Dog  flour,  wheat,  gluten  meal  and  feed,  hominy, 
hominy  feed  and  chop,  corn,  buckwheat  middlings,  distillers'  grains,  brewers' 
grains,  molasses  feed,  beet-pulp  feed,  royal  palm  ( Oreodoxid  regia)  berries,  meat  meal 
and  similar  goods,  dried  blood,  and  mixed  and  proprietary  -feeds. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  H.  J.  Wheeleb  et  al.  [Rhode  Island  Sla.  Bui.  lOS, 
pp.  95-107). — Under  the  provisions  of  the  State  law  regarding  the  sale  of  commercial 
feeding  stuffs  analyses  were  made  of  a  number  of  samples  collected  in  the  winter  of 
1904-5  including  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  meal  and  feed,  commerdal 
mixed  feeds,  proprietary  feeds  and  similar  goods,  wheat  bran,  ship  stufi,  middlin(P 
and  shorts,  hominy  feed  chop  and  similar  products,  com  meal,  provenders,  brewers' 
grains,  distillers'  grains,  molasses  grains,  malt  sprouts,  stock  feeds,  calf  meal,  poultry 
feeds,  dried  molassea-beet-pulp,  and  peanut  bran. 

One  of  the  cotton-seed  meals  examined  was  apparently  very  grossly  adulterated 
with  cotton-seed  hulls.  A  mixed  feed  was  also  much  adulterated  and  wheat  bi«n 
and  a  number  of  samples  of  gluten  feed  and  meal  were  below  the  guarantees  in  cer- 
tain respects. 

Security  stock  food,  E.  F.  Ladd  (North  Dakota  5lto.  Rpl.  1904,  pt.  1,  pp.  i9,  **)•— 
An  analysis  of  this  proprietary  feeding  stuff  failed  to  bear  out  the  claims  made  for  it- 
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Tbe  prmciples  of  feeding  and  physiology  of  metabolism  with  special 
reference  to  farm  animals,  F.  T&ngl  (Landtc.  Jahrb.,  S4  {190S),  No.  1,  pp.  1,  g). — 
The  inveatigations,  which  are  being  carried  on  at  the  experiment  station  in  Badapest 
for  the  rtodj  of  animal  physiology,  are  briefly  outlined.  ' 

lave-atoek  score  cards  {North  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pt-  1,  pp.  1S8-147). — Speci- 
mens are  given  of  the  score  cards  used  by  the  students  at  the  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College  for  judging  live  stock. 

Calf  rearing,  W.  T.  Lawbknce  {Jmir.  Bd.  A^.  [London],  11  (1905),  No.  1-J,  pp. 
70->-716,  figr.  iJ).— The  system  of  feeding  calves  practiced  by  a  successful  feeder  in  the 
north  of  England  ia  described,  the  data  being  based  on  observations  extending  over 
m  period  of  9  years. 

After  2  weeks  whole  milk  is  gradually  replaced  by  skim  milk  and  cream  subeti- 
tates,  those  which  have  given  the  most  satisfactory  results  being  boiled  linseed, 
ground  linseed,  and  cod-liver  oil.  The  scalded  ground  linseed  is  considered  the 
meet  satisfactory.  Two  sorts  of  calf  meal  of  domestic  manufacture  are  spoken  of,  and 
rations  sn^ested  in  which  they  are  used. 

Hoarding  the  use  of  cotton-seed  meal,  the  following  statements  are  made: 

"  Loss  among  calves  is  often  attributed  to  the  use  of  cotton  cake  with  the  cows, 
iMit  at  this  farm  the  cows  when  housed  get  in  the  r^ular  way  4  lbs.  of  decorticated 
cake  each  per  day,  and  for  the  latter  half  of  the  summer  2  lbs.,  and  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  [5  calves  which  died  from  other  causes],  there  have  been  no  losses  in  9 
years  out  of  a  total  of  180  calves  bom.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  when  a 
cow's  milk  &Ils  to  5'qts.  a  day  cake  is  entirely  discontinued,  as  she  does  not  pay  for 
it  and  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  without  it,  so  that  practically  no  cow  gets 
cotton  cake  for  at  least  2  months  previous  to  calving,  nor  does  she  get  cake  in  the 
week  following;  but  after  the  first  week  of  its  life  a  calf  ia  fed  with  the  milk  of  any 
cow,  or  with  the  milk  of  several,  that  are  receiving  the  usual  allowance  of  cotton 
cake." 

Calf  feeding  experiments,  J.  Mahon  (Qu^entland  Agr.  Jour.,  16  {1906),  No.  7, 
pp.  826,  8S6) . — In  a  test  covering  6  weeks  it  was  found  that  the  average  daily  gain 
of  4  calves  fed  2  oz.  of  cod-liver  oil  and  3  gal.  of  skim  milk  was  1.88  lbs.,  as  com- 
pared with  1.66  lbs.  in  the  case  of  calves  fed  a  ration  of  10  oz.  of  pollard,  3  oz.  lin- 
seed meal,  2  oz.  molasses,  and  3  gal.  skim  milk.  "The  use  of  cod-liver  oil  facilitates 
the  feeding  of  calves,  and  also  lessens  the  danger  of  scouring  which  frequently  occurs 
when  improperly  prepared  or  unsuitable  food  is  fed  to  calves." 

KaiiiTig  calves  on  skim  milk  and  pasture,  J.  8.  Moore  ( Mimegippi  Sla.  Rpt. 
1904,  p.  ^). — Calves  were  put  on  a  skim-milk  ration  when  5  days  old-  and  fed  grain 
and  hay  in  addition  as  soon  as  they  would  eat  it.  In  391  days,  the  average  weight 
was  496  lbs.,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  feed  $11.47  per  head. 

How  four  hundred  calves  were  wintered  on  ensilage,  H.  Jones  {Prairie 
Parmer,  77  (7905),  No.  tS,  p.  l,fig.  1). — Calves  were  fed  com  and  soy-bean  silage  ad 
libitum  (25  to  30  lbs.  per  day),  with  clover,  alfalfa,  and  oat  hay.  The  grain  ration 
consisted  of  1  to  2  Ibe.  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  for  the  last  6  weeks  5  lbs.  corn-and- 
cob  meal  also.  The  average  daily  gain  in  the  5  months  of  the  test  was  1.78  lbs.  per 
head,  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  3.6  cts. 

Ejcperiment  in  beef  production,  W.  J.  Kennedy  et  al.  (Jouyi  fiUx.  Bui.  81,  pp. 
S-V-97S,  Jig».  95). — Using  2  Jersey  and  2  Holstein  steers  as  representatives  of  the 
dairy  breeds,  and  2  Angus  and  a  like  number  of  high-grade  Hereford  steers  as  rep- 
reeentatives  of  the  beef  type,  a  feeding  test  covering  a  year  was  made. 

Both  lots  received  the  same  ration  of  mixed  grains  and  mixed  hay  with  sorghum 
during  July  and  August.  The  rations  varied  from  month  to  month,  the  amount  of 
com  being  increased  as  the  feeding  period  prc^ressed.  The  average  gain  per  steer  in 
the  case  of  the  beef  type  was  606  lbs. ;  the  average  amount  of  dry  matter  required 
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per  pound  of  gain  10.84  lbs.,  and  the  coet  of  a  pound  of  gain  7.81  eta.  In  tbectae  o( 
theeteeraof  the  dairy  type,  the  average  gain  was  597.75  lbs.,  the  dry  matter  tequiicd 
per  pound  of  gain  10.666  lbe.>,  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  7.63  ds. 

After  Blanghtering,  the  steers  were  used  in  demonstiation  work  and  the  reeolts  of 
the  slaughter  tests  were  recorded  in  full  in  order  to  secure  information  regarding  the 
differences  in  distribution  of  the  meat  in  the  two  types.  According  to  the  author, 
the  steers  of  the  dairy  type  showed  a  considerably  higher  proportion  of  offal  and  a 
lower  percentage  of  dressed  weight,  a  higher  percentage  of  fat  on  the  internal  organs, 
and  consequently  an  increase  in  the  total  weight  of  the  cheap  parts.  With  the  beef 
steers,  the  higher  percentage  of  valuable  cuts  was  noted. 

"Beef  type  steers  furnish  heavier,  thicker  cuts;  they  are  more  evenly  and  neatly 
covered  with  outside  fat,  show  superior  marbling  in  flesh,  are  of  a  clearer  white  color 
in  fat,  and  a  brighter  red  in  the  lean  meat;  but  there  is  little  difference  in  fineness  of 
grain. 

"The  low  price  paid  for  diury  steers  may  be  due  partially  to  prejudice  and  to  the 
greater  expense  of  carrying  and  selling  the  low-grade  carcasses;  but  it  is  chiefly  due 
to  an  actual  inferiority  in  the  carcasses. 

"  It  is  neither  profitable  nor  desirable  to  feed  steers  of  dairy  type  for  beef  purpoees. 
They  are  unsatiafactoi-y  to  the  consumer,  because  they  do  not  furnish  thick  and  well 
marbled  cuts;  they  are  unsatisfactory  to  the  butcher,  because  they  furnish  low-grade 
carcasses  which  are  difficult  to  dispose  of,  and  they  are  decidedly  unsatifactory  to  the 
feeder,  because  they  yield  him  little  or  no  profit,  and  both  breeder  and  feeder  waste 
their  time  in  producing  such  a  type  of  steer  for  beef  purposes." 

Experiments  with  cattle,  E.  R.  Lloyd  (MMttippi  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  14,  IS).— 
Data  are  given  regarding  the  gains  made  by  2-year-old  steers  and  by  calves  on  pas- 
turage. The  largest  gain,  300  lbs.  per  head,  was  noted  with  2-year-old  steers  pastured 
from  March  26  to  November  1.    The  smallest  gain,  218  lbs.,  was  noted  with  calves. 

In  a  test  of  the  comparative  feeding  value  of  different  hays  it  was  found  tha^3 
steers  fed  4,000  lbs.  of  oat  hay  lost  40  lbs.  in  103  days.  A  similar  lot  fed  a  like 
amount  of  Johnson-grass  bay  lost  50  lbs.  while  a  lot  fed  practically  the  same  amount 
of  wheat-hay  gained  13  lbs. 

The  comparative  value  of  different  rations  containing  cotton  seed,  and  cotton-seed 
meal  and  hulls  was  studied  with  5  lots  of  5  steers  each,  the  feeding  period  covering  120 
days.  The  greatest  gain,  690  lbs.,  was  made  by  a  lot  fed  a  ration  of  cotton-seed  meal 
and  hulls.  The  smallest  gain,  455  lbs.,  was  made  by  a  lot  fed  raw  cotton  seed,  shelled 
corn,  and  sorghum  hay.  Data  are  also  recorded  regarding  the  dressed  weight,  the 
percentage  of  fat  in  the  carcass,  and  the  loss  of  weight  in  shipping. 

From  statistics  which  are  given  the  average  cost  of  feed  for  wintering  the  station 
cattle  was  $6.01  and  sheep  65  cents. 

Steer-feeding  experiments,  G.  H.  True,  T.  F.  McConnell,  and  R.  H.  Fobbeb, 
(Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  60,  pp.  4S9-SSS,  pi*. ;?).— Of  the  4  tests  reported  on  the  compara- 
tive value  of  alfalfa  alone  and  supplemented  by  such  coarse  fodders  as  sorghum,  the 
first  has  been  noted  from  another  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  1074). 

In  the  second  trial  a  lot  of  2  two-year-old  steers  on  alfalfa  and  alfalfo  hay  made  an 
average  daily  gain  in  188  days  of  1.58  lbs.  per  head.  The  gain  made  by  a  similar  lot 
fed  wheat  hay  and  cured  sorghum  in  addition  to  green  alfalfa  and  alfalfa  hay  was  1.50 
lbs.  per  head  per  day,  and  by  a  lot  fed  some  rolled  barley  in  addition  to  alfalfa  fresh 
and  cured,  wheat  hay,  and  cured  sorghum  1.87  lbs. 

The  third  test  was  made  with  2  lots  each  containing  11  yearlings  and  covered 
485  days.  The  lot  fed  principally  alfalfa  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.21  lbs.  pC 
head,  and  the  lot  fed  a  ration  of  sorghum  hay,  wheat  hay,  etc.,  in  addition  to  alfalfa 
1.26  lbs.  In  the  fourth  test,  which  covered  522  days,  4  steers  fed  alhlfa  aa  a  soiling 
crop,  hay  or  both,  in  the  different  periods,  made  an  average  daily  gain  in  the  whole 
test  of  1  lb.  per  head  as  compared  with  0.98  lb.  in  the  case  of  a  lot  fed  alfalfa  supple" 
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mented  principally  by  soightun  hay.  In  connection  with  this  teet  1  lot  of  4  steers 
was  kept  on  alfalfa  pasturage  to  compare  this  method  of  feeding  with  the  data 
obtained  by  the  use  of  alfal&  as  a  soiling  crop  or  hay.  In  518  days  there  was  an 
avenge  daily  gain  on  the  alfalfa  pasturage  of  1.01  lbs.  per  head.  From  the  data 
included  in  the  bulletin  the  general  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  combination 
mtions  containing  alfalfat  were  about  equal  in  feeding  value  to  rations  of  fresh  and 
cured  alfalfa. 

Id  all  cases  the  shrinkage  when  steers  were  dressed  was  taken  into  account,  and 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  although  the  differences  were  small  yet  this  factor 
was  slightly  greater  with  the  lots  fed  alfalfa  combined  with  other  materials  than  on 
alfalb  alone. 

"Since  alfalfa,  where  conditions  are  favorable  for  its  production,  yields  the  most 
abundant  and  cheapest  forage  grown  in  the  Southwest,  the  high  percentage  of  protein 
may  be  disregarded,  although  theoretically  a  carbohydrate  feed,  such  as  sorghum  or 
grain  iuy,  should  be  fed  with  it  to  secure  the  more  thorough  utilization  of  the  pro- 
tein of  the  al&lfa  by  the  animal.  In  situations  where  alfalfa  can  not  be  produced  to 
advantage,  as  with  scant  water  supply  and  on  excessively  alkaline  soils,  carbohy- 
dnite  rations  may  often  be  grown,  especially  of  the  sorghum  class,  which  in  combina- 
tion with  alfalfa  give  results  about  equal  to  those  from  the  all-alfalfa  ration.  8or- 
ghnm  ntions  alone  are  undoubtedly  inferior  to  alfalfa  alone  and  in  combination  with 
alfalfa  yield  greater  gains  than  when  fed  alone. 

"The  quality  of  the  meat  from  alfalfa-fed  steers  appears  to  be  about  the  same  as 
that  from  animals  fed  on  the  combined  rations  used.  Animals  finished  with  barley 
yielded  meat  of  distinctly  better  quality,  but  the  slight  advance  in  price  obtained  did 
not  make  return  for  the  barley  fed. 

"  AsBoming  the  approximately  average  and  representative  character  of  the  for- 
tgea  Dsed,  the  yields  obtained,  and  the  animals  employed,  the  results  of  these 
experiments  indicate  that  under  southwestern  conditions,  where  alfalfa  may  be  fed 
or  pastured  all  or  nearly  all  the  year,  this  forage  is  the  most  abundant  and  the 
cheapest  feed  available,  giving  as  good  gains  of  as  good  quality  as  can  be  economic- 
ally produced." 

■ethoda  of  8te«r  feeding:  Bam  v.  seed,  T.  I.  Maibs  and  A.  K.  Risser  (Pam- 
fyhama  Sla.  Rpt.  1904,  pp-  lS7-S04).—1ve\ve  steers  fed  in  barns  for  98  days  made  a 
total  gain  of  2,760  Ibe.,  while  a  similar  lot  fed  like  rations  in  sheds  gained  2,724  lbs. 
The  test  reported  has  been  abstracted  from  another  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  398). 
IMgestion  experiments  with  sheep,  J.  B.  Likdsey  et  al.  (Mcumchiuetts  Sla. 
^.  1904,  pp.  ^-77).— Continuing  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  395),  a  number  of 
digestion  experiments  with  sheep  were  made,  each  covering  a  period  of  14  days  of 
which  the  first  7  were  regarded  as  preliminary.  The  different  materials  tested  were 
fed  with  meadow  hay,  the  digestibility  of  the  special  feeds  being  calculated  in  the 
nsnal  way.    A  summary  of  the  work  follows: 

Coefficient*  of  digetlibilily  of  feeding  glufft  in  experimentt  with  sheep. 


Kind  of  feed. 


Spr-bean  fodder 

gnreka  riiage  com  fodder  (green) . 
«aeia  silage  com  fodder  (dry)  . . . 

Apple  pomace 

agUabhay.  yoang  sheep 

Bigli3h  hay,  old  sheep 

ttbbj-siUrycake 

Med  moltses  beet  pulp 

Blood  meal ;.... 

Hediom  green  soy-bean  meal 

Hoouny  feed  and  chop 


Kum- 
berof 
tests. 


Dry    I    Pro- 
matter.i   teln. 


Percl. 
63.63 
66.63 
63.84 
70.60 
62.00 
68.66 
69.96 
84.61 


89.72 
80.09 


Perct. 
82.96 
67.02 
57.04 


37.36 
42.36 
66.61 
64.08 
84.00 
91.51 
62.78 


r«t. 


Peret. 
65.42 
66.93 
62.43 
43.41 
40.49 
46.37 
92.41 


93.13 
92.62 


Nitro- 
gen-free 
extract. 

Crude 
fiber. 

Perct. 

Pncl. 

77.82 

38.90 

72.44 

60.26 

63.82 

71.56 

84.30 

67.31 

57.83 

52.96 

64.14 

60.87 

81.16 

46.16 

91.08 

83.87 

Ash. 


21.06 
42.21 
40.34 
42.81 
17. 8S 
22.  U 
33.03 
61.55 


82.24  I 
87.86 


113.  W) 
60.68 


69.61 
32.08 
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The  principal  conclusions  which  were  drawn  follow: 

Apparently  owing  to  the  characteristic  hard-wood  stems,  the  total  dry  matter  of 
soy-bean  fodder  seemed  slightly  lees  digestible  than  that  of  other  legumes  such  as 
clover,  Canada  field  peas,  and  cowpeas.  Apple  pomace  was  found  to  be  as  digestible 
as  the  better  grades  of  corn  silage.  Eaglish  hay  was  fairly  digestible,  and  no  great 
variations  were  noted  due  to  individual  peculiarities,  though  on  an  average,  young 
sheep  did  not  digest  the  material  as  thoroughly  as  old  sheep. 

In  general  the  author  considers  that  Bibby's  dairy  cake  was  only  moderately 
well  digested,  and  possesses  a  nutritive  value  similar  to  standard  wheat  middlings. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  digesting  the  crude  fiber,  probably  owing 
to  the  foct'tliat  it  was  derived  largely  from  cotton-seed  hulls.  The  sheep  ate  dried 
molasses-beet-pulp  readily  and  digested  it  without  trouble,  and  the  author  believes 
that  this  material  has  a  feeding  value  about  10  per  cent  less  than  com  meal. 

Judging  from  the  experimental  data,  the  author  considers  that  the  protein  of  blood 
meal  is  quite  thoroughly  utilized  by  farm  animals.  Soy-bean  meal  was  on  an  ave^ 
age  quite  thoroughly  digested,  especially  the  protein  and  fat,  its  two  most  impor- 
tant constituents.  As  compared  with  the  average  results  for  com  meal,  hominy 
feed,  or  chop  gave  somewhat  lower'  coefiicients  of  digestibility.  "  It  has  been 
assumed  hitherto  that  hominy  was  as  digestible  as  com  meal;  but  in  view  of  the 
results  obtained,  this  opinion  is  no  longer  tenable." 

As  regards  the  results  obtained  with  Eureka  corn  fodder,  the  author  considers 
them  very  favorable  as  compared  with  those  obtained  by  other  experimenters  with 
other  varieties  of  com  at  a  similar  stage  of  growth.  In  general  the  dry  fodder  was 
not  as  well  digested  as  the  green  material.  "  This  may  be  accounted  for  partly  on 
the  ground  that  the  sheep  received  the  green  fodder  in  September,  after  having  been 
at  pasture  all  summer,  while  the  dried  material  was  fed  in  March,  after  tl^ey  had 
been  in  similar  experiments  for  6  months;  and  partly  because  previous  experi- 
ments have  demonstrated  that  in  case  of  very  coarse  fodders  sheep  digest  the  gre^ 
substance  a  little  more  thoroughly  than  the  cured." 

Zffecta  of  feeding  cotton-seed  meal  upon  the  health  of  animals,  K  Fclxsb 
(  Washington  Sta.  litil.  67,  pp.  SS-4S) . — This  contains  a  summary  of  the  data  recorded 
by  experiment  station  investigators  on  the  effects  of  cotton-seed  meal  on  the  health  of 
animals,  and  deductions  drawn  from  facts  obtained  in  connection  with  the  author's 
investigations. 

Of  the  23  animals  used  in  the  tests  with  cotton  seed  at  the  Washington  Station,  only 
one  died.  This  pig  weighed  131  lbs. ,  and  had  consumed  47  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal,  a 
quantity  equal  to  36.9  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  body  weight.  The  feeding  periods  ranged 
from  14  to  98  days  in  duration,  and  in  no  other  case  were  functional  disorders  noted. 
The  amounts  of  cotton-seed  meal  eaten  by  the  different  pigs  ranged  from  7. 7  to  154  lbs. 

"The  cool  weather  during  the  feeding  period,  the  nature  of  the  grain  ration 
(chopped  barley,  oats,  or  wheat),  the  abimdance  of  succulent  food  fed,  and  the 
opportunities  for  exercise,  all  doubtless  had  an  influence  upon  the  successful  issue  of 
these  experiments,  regarded  from  the  Btand{>oint  of  the  stockman. 

Cotton  food  products  in  hog  feeding,  R.  R.  Dinwiodib  (Arkatuai  Sta.  Bvi.  85, 
pp.  1-26). — Continuing  the  studies  of  cotton-seed  products  for  pigs  (E.  8.  R.,  15,  p.  68), 
11  tests  were  made  in  which  cotton-seed  meal  or  chopped  cotton  seed  were  fed  with 
different  combinations  of  grain,  cotton-hull  bran,  and  cowpea  hay;  2  in  which  crude 
cotton-seed  oil  was  fed  with  bran  and  corn,  and  1  for  purposes  of  comparison  in  which 
the  ration  was  comported  of  bran  and  shorts.  The  amounts  of  cotton  seed  eaten  and 
the  gains  in  weight  are  recorded,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  and 
the  melting  point  of  the  leaf  lard  and  the  body  lard.  The  author's  summary 
follows:   . 

"The  toxicity  or  otherwise  of  cotton-seed  meal  for  hogs,  just  as  for  cattle,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  dosage.    Small  amounts  may  be  fed  indefinitely,  larger  quantitiee  for  a  limited 
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period  only,  withont  inducing  toxin  symptoms.  The  toxic  allowance  is  determined 
by  the  amount  per  day  rather  than  by  the  absolute  amount  fe<l.  Thirty  poimds  fed 
in  30  days  may  cause  fatal  poisoning  while  amounts  up  to  150  lbs.  in  proper  daily 
allowance  have  been  fed  without  harmful  effects.  In  feeding  cotton-seed  meal  to 
pigs  the  daily  allowance  in  general  should  be  arrived  at  from  the  age  and  weight  of 
the  animals. 

"  For  continuous  feeding  the  following  allowances  appear  to  be  well  within  the 
danger  limit:  Pigs  under  50  lbs.,  one-fourth  pound  per  day.  Pigs  from  50  to  75  Vna., 
one-third  pound  per  day.  Pigs  from  75  to  100  lbs.,  0.4  lb.  per  day.  Pigs  from  100 
to  150  lbs.,  one-half  pound  per  day.  If  fed  a  full  grain  allowance,  the  dosage  may 
be  obtained  by  properly  proportioning  the  cotton-seed  meal  to  the  other  components 
ot  the  ration,  namely,  1  to  5,  6,  7,  or  8,  according  to  the  stage  of  growth.    When 

pigB  obtain  part  of  their  feed  by  grazing  a  proportion  of  1  to  4  or  1  to  5  can  be  fed  by 

diminighiDg  the  grain  allowance.    A  meal  ration  containing  cotton-seed  meal  should 

also  cooUin  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  wheat  bran  to  supply  bulk.    For  the  remainder, 
com  appears  to  be  the  only  choice. 

"In  a  ration  for  hogs  cotton-seed  meal  can  only  be  used  as  an  adjunct  and  corrector 
for  a  basal  com  ration,  and  this  is  obtained  by  the  proportions  mentioned.  At  the 
price  prevailing  and  likely  to  prevail  for  cotton-seed  meal  it  is  doubtful  if  lai>^r 
amooDts  could  be  economically  fed  even  independent  of  the  toxic  effect  of  the  food. 
In  the  amount  prescribed  above  cotton-seed  meal  can  be  fed  indefinitely  as  to  the 
time  jnst  as  any  other  feed.  With  the  same  breed  of  pigs  a  ration  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  bran,  and  com  in  various  proportions  has  made  quicker  and  more  profitable 
gains  than  bran  and  com  alone,  and  this  at  all  stages  of  growth. 

"Cotton-seed  meal  has  not  been  found  to  exert  any  specially  harmful  influences  on 
breeding  stock  independent  of  its  general  toxic  effects.  Cotton  seed  (chopped), 
altboQgh  eaten  at  first  reluctantly  and  always  with  some  waste,  seemed  so  to  supple- 
ment or  economize  the  com  ration,  with  which  it  was  fed,  that  a  relatively  cheap  pro- 
daction  of  pork  was  produced  by  its  use.  ( Based  on  one  test  only. )  It  would  seem 
that  on  account  of  its  cheapness  to  the  southern  farmer  it  might,  if  fed  carefully,  be 
atilized  in  pork  growing.  The  daily  allowance  should  be  about  the  same  as  for  cot- 
ton-seed meal  and  the  feeding  done  in  such  a  way  that  this  allowance  could  not  be 
exceeded.  €k>tton  seed  and  com  make  probably  the  beet  combination,  about  1  to  6 
or  more  if  on  full  feed,  or  1  to  3,  4,  or  5  if  on  short  allowance  of  grain. 

"  Where  hogs  are  allowed  free  access  to  cotton  seed  they  will  likely  poison  them- 
selves unless  freely  supplied  with  other  foot!,  in  which  case  the  amount  eaten  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  cause  poisoning.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  cotton  seed 
rotted,  roasted,  steamed,  or  otherwise  treated,  but  believe  the  harmful  influence  to 
be  about  the  same  in  character  and  degree  as  in  cotton-seed  meal,  being  located  in 
the  kernel  or  'meat.'  Cotton-seed  hulls  are  not  toxic  for  hogs,  and  hence  probably 
not  for  cattle  either.  They  are  only  available  for  hog  feed  when  ground  into  a  'bran,' 
and  at  the  price  charged  this  'cotton-hull  bran'  is  unprofitable.  'Cotton-seed  feed' 
ehoDld  also  be  avoided  as  a  hog  feed. 

"Crude  cotton  oil  when  fed  apart  from  the  kernels  has  not  occasioned  symptoms 
xoch  as  we  found  in  cotton-seed  meal  poisoning,  although  in  the  quantities  fed  it  seemed 
to  act  harmfully,  giving  rise  to  unthriftiness  and  possibly  even  death.  These  condi- 
tions may  be  the  effect  of  an  overoleaginous  ration  or  of  a  special  toxin.  Our  trials 
have  not  yet  decided  this  matter. 

"The  economy  or  profit  to  the  southern  planter  of  feeding  cotton  seed  or  cotton- 
fwed  meal  to  hogs  is  a  subject  worthy  of  more  extensive  investigation  than  it  has  yet 
received,  such  investigations  being  made  along  the  lines  suggested  in  this  rejKyrt. 
Guided  by  these  suggestions  as  to  rations,  the  prospect  is  favorable,  but  feeding  in 
ignorance  or  indifference  of  these  will  only  result  in  loss.    The  idea  that  cotton-food 
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products  can  ever  take  the  place  of  com  in  pork  production  in  the  South  may  well 
be  abandoned.  They  can  not  replace  but  may  prove  valoable  adjuncts  to  rorn  or 
any  other  starchy  or  carbohydrate  food  which  may  be  found  available  in  the  Sonth 
for  hog  feeding.  The  conditions  here  are  not  the  same  as  in  cattle  feeding  where  the 
hulls  are  available  for  roughage." 

The  tests  reported  in  the  author's  opinion  do  not  afiord  much  opportunity  for 
judging  of  the  nature  of  poisoning  due  to  cotton  seed.  In  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  data  obtained,  he  considers  that  cases  of  overfeeding  with  cotton  seed  or 
cotton-seed  meal  induce  "congestion  of  the  eliminative  organs  (liver  or  kidneys), 
followed  by  one  of  three  conditions,  according  to  the  d^ree  of  overfeeding,  namely: 

"  (a)  Progressive  engorgement  with  impairment  of  function  leading  to  acute  drop- 
sical effusion  into  the  various  serous  cavities  and  death  within  two  months  or  les. 
This  is  the  most  acute  form. 

"(b)  Primary  engorgement  as  above  followed  by  degenerative  changes,  btty  ud 
atrophic  in  the  liver,  sclerotic  and  atrophic  in  the  kidneys,  with  progresmve  Ion  ot 
function. 

"(c)  Congestion  of  less  degree  which  the  organs  become  more  or  less  habituated 
to  and  in  which  only  slight  and  temporary  symptoms  develop  and  no  marked  organic 
changes  are  found.  ^ 

"(d)  Long-continued  feeding  on  cotton-seed  meal  in  the  safe  doses  prescribed 
above  has  given  rise  to  no  gross  organic  changes  in  liver,  kidneys,  or  other  organs 
discoverable  on  slaughter.  No  fault  has  been  found  by  the  butcher  purchasing  oar 
animals  as  to  the  quality  of  the  flesh  or  fat.  Prolonged  feeding  on  cotton-food  prod- 
ucts has  been  found  to  greatly  heighteft  the  melting  point  of  the  lard." 

Experiments  with  hogs,  E.  R.  Lu>yd  {MUiimppi  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  li,lS).— 
In  a  study  of  the  value  of  alfalfa  pasturage  without  grain,  14  pigs  2  months  old 
gained  only  33  lbs.  in  37  days  on  1.33  acres  of  alfalfa,  indicating  that  without  addi- 
tional food  alfalfa  is  "  about  a  maintenance  ration  for  growing  pigs."  When  all  the 
ripe  sorghum  which  would  be  eaten  up  clean  was  fed,  in  addition  to  com  equal  to 
1.4  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  pigs,  the  ration  was  found  a  little  more  than  snffi- 
cient  for  maintenance. 

Fourteen  young  pigs,  running  with  their  dams,  pastured  on  1.66  acres  of  oowpeaa, 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1  lb.  for  a  period  of  23  days.  In  a  study  of  the 
gains  made  by  pigs  fe<i  grain,  as  compared  with  those  following  steers  and  fed  a  smiU 
amount  of  grain  in  addition,  it  was  found  that  7  pigs  fed  grain  in  a  pen  made  a  total 
gain  of  299  lbs.  in  54  days,  requiring  4.7  lbs.  of  grain  per  pound  of  gain,  at  a  cost  of 
4.88  cts.  per  pound.  The  gain  made  by  a  similar  lot  following  steers  was  262  Ibe. 
In  addition  to  what  they  could  gather,  these  pigs  required  1.3  lbs.  of  grain  per  pound 
of  gain  at  a  cost  of  1.15  cts.  per  pound. 

Feeding  piga  on  skim  milk  and  pasture,  J.  S.  Moorb  {Mittimppi  Sta,  Jipl.  1904, 
pp.  Z3,  -23). — The  comparative  value  of  oats  and  vetch,  alfal&,  and  sorghum  as  green 
feed  was  studied  with  pigs  in  consecutive  periods  of  31, 132,  and  31  days,  the  test 
being  supplemented  by  a  period  of  45  days  on  skim  milk  and  com.  Some  com  ww 
fed  with  the  oats  and  vetch  and  with  the  sorghum. 

The  greatest  gain,  0.9  lb.  per  head  per  day,  was  noted  on  oats  and  vetch  and  the 
smallest,  0.03  lb.  per  day,  on  sorghum.  On  skim  milk  and  com  the  average  daily 
gain  was  0.8  lb.  per  head.  Considering  the  test  as  a  whole,  the  cost  of  a  pound  of 
gain  ranged  from  1.44  cts.  on  alfalfa  pasturage  to  25  cts.  on  sorghum. 

The  horse,  I.  P.  Roberts  ( New  York  and  London:  The  MacmUlan  Co. ,  190S,  pp.  XL  t 
401,  figs.  97). — In  this  handbook  a  history  is  given  of  the  domesticated  breeds  of 
horses  in  America,  chapters  on  breeding,  judging,  and  educating  the  horse;  the  care 
of  horses,  stables,  sanitation,  and  paddocks;  the  line  of  draft,  weight  of  horses,  width 
of  wagon  tires,  and  related  questions. 
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In  the  appendix  are  articles  on  The  Breeding  of  Horses  in  Canada  for  Army  Use, 
by  J.  G.  Ratherford;  Compoting  Rations  for  Farm  Animals,  by  J.-L.  Stone;  a  regis- 
ter of  the  live  stock  registry  associations  with  the  names  of  the  secretaries  or  editors; 
and  a  summary  of  statistical  data  of  the  number  and  value  of  horses  in  the  United 
States  as  shovrn  by  the  last  census.  A  detailed  index  adds  to  the  value  of  the  vol- 
ume, which,  as  a  whole,  embodies  the  results  of  many  years  of  experiment  and  cloee 
observation,  and  will  prove  of  value  in  connection  with  the  work  of  agricultural  col- 
leges, as  well  as  of  interest  to  general  readers. 

Bl«itto  feed  tot  hormem^  J.  B.  Limimky  and  P.  H.  Smith  (Matsachuaettt  /SSta.  Rpt. 
1904,  VP-  S8-9S). — As  riiown  by  the  percental  oompoaition,  which  is  given,  of  dried 
Blomo  feed  (a  mixtare  of  ground  cornstalks,  or  some  similar  material,  with  dried 
blood  and  refuse  molasBee),  it  contains  more  protein  and  decidedly  less  fat  and  starchy 
material  than  either  oats  or  com. 

When  this  material  was  fed  with  com  and  hay  in  place  of  oats  to  4  horses,  the 
weight  of  the  animals  varied  slightly  from  week  to  week,  but  they  remained  in  good 
condition  and  performed  the  amount  of  work  required.  In  a  second  trial,  6  quarts  of 
Blomofeed  was  compared  with  a  likeamonnt  of  oats,  the  remainder  of  the  ration  being 
madf  ap  of  6  quarts  of  cracked  com  and  as  much  hay  as  seemed  needed.  On  the 
Bloffio  feed  the  4  horses  used  made  a  total  gain  of  75  pounds  in  6  weeks,  and  a  like 
nnmber  on  oats  of  55  pounds.  The  work  varied  from  day  to  day,  and  the  authors 
find  it  impossible  to  say  that  one  ration  gave  better  results  than  the  other. 

"It  can  simply  be  stated  that  the  horses  ate  the  Blomo  ration  readily,  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  did  satisfactory  work  during  the  trial.  Considerable  of  the  Blomo 
spoiled  on  being  kept  daring  the  warm  weather,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
manufacturers  to  reduce  the  moisture  content  in  order  to  overcome  this  difSculty.  .  .  . 
No  injurious  effect  was  noted  from  feeding  a  considerable  quantity  of  Blomo  as  a 
component  of  the  daily  ration  during  a  period  of  7  months.  The  horses  kept  in 
liood  condition  and  did  satisfactory  work.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  whereby 
the  Blomo  and  osts  were  fed  measure  for  measure  instead  of  weight  for  weight,  it  was 
not  poesible  to  directly  compare  the  feeding  value  of  these  two  feeds." 

Digestion  experiments  with  sheep  gave  the  following  coeflScients  of  digestibility 
for  Blomo  feed:  Dry  matter,  66.7;  protein,  62.7;  fat,  15.3;  nitrogen-free  extract,  76.0; 
cnide  fiber,  61.4,  and  ash,  31.4  per  cent.  It  "contained  noticeably  less  digestible 
matter  than  com  or  oats,  and  at  the  prices  usually  prevailing  the  nutritive  matter  it 
contains  must  be  regarded  as  decidedly  expensive." 

Pooltiy  experiments,  W.  P.  Bbooks,  F.  R.  Church,  and  8.  B.  Harkbll  {Momo- 
chmtU»  Sta.  RjA.  1904,  pp.  153-166). — When  wheat  and  com  supplemented  by  animal 
meal  were  compared  for  egg  production  it  was  found  that  in  the  winter  period,  Feb- 
ruary 3  to  March  17,  the  average  egg  production  on  wheat  was  43.33  eggs  and  on 
com  38.33  ^gs  per  100  hens.  For  the  summer  period.  May  17  to  September  30,  the 
average  duly  egg  production  per  100  hens  was  19.1  eggs  on  wheat  and  20.66  eggs  per 
day  on  com.  The  cost  of  food  per  egg  in  the  winter  period  on  the  wheat  ration  was 
0.611  rt.  and  in  the  summer  period  1.657  cts.;  similar  values  for  com  were  0.605  ct. 
and  1.315  cts. 

When  wheat  and  com  supplemented  by  milk  albumin  and  com  oil  were  compared, 
the  average  egg  production  on  wheat  in  the  winter  period  was  46.33  eggs  per  day  per 
100  hens,  and  on  com  43.25.  Similar  values  for  the  summer  period  were  on  wheat 
31  and  on  com  30.17.  The  cost  of  food  pereggforthe  two  periods  on  wheat  was  0.547 
and  1.341  cts.,  and  on  com  0.392  ct.  and  0.918  ct. 

When  wheat  and  rice  were  compared,  milk  albumin  being  used  as  a  source  of  ani- 
mal food  in  both  rations,  the  average  daily  egg  production  per  100  hens  on  wheat  in 
the  winter  period  was  38.13  and  on  rice  40.75.  For  the  summer  period,  the  corre- 
eponding  values  were  22.5  and  30.17  ^gs,  respectively.  For  wheat  the  cost  of  fee<l 
per  egg  in  the  two  periods  was  0.698  ct.  and  1.69  cts.  and  for  rice  1.186  and  2.379  cts., 
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respectively.  The  author  states  that  rice,  which  contains  very  little  fat,  was  selected 
in  onler  to  secure  data  regarding  the  importance  of  this  constituent  in  the  ration  of 
laying  hens. 

"The  ration  including  rice  this  year  as  last  has  given  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
^;g  products  obtained.  The  high  cost  of  this  food  at  the  present  time  se^ms  to  pr» 
elude  its  becoming  a  question  of  much  practical  importance  whether  rice  is  well  oi 
ill  suited  as  a  food  for  egg  production.  .  .  . 

"The  large  egg  product  where  rice  is  prominent  among  the  foods  used  seems  to 
indicate  that  fat  is  less  important  than  has  been  judged  as  the  result  of  some  of  ooi 
earlier  experiments.  Among  the  various  grains,  cleaned  rice,  as  put  upon  our  mar- 
kets, contains  least  fiber,  and  rice  is  known  to  be  the  most  digestible  of  all  the  grains. 
It  is  perhaps  these  peculiarities  of  this  grain  which  account  for  its  apparent  good 
effect  on  the  egg  product." 

Poultry  report  for  1904  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,pt.  1,  pp.  169, 170). — Brief 
statements  are  made  reganling  the  number  of  poultry  kept  at  the  station  form,  the 
eggs  laid,  stock  on  band,  etc. 

A  hatching  experiment,  VV.  F.  Brittin  (Sd.  Poultry  Jour.,  li  (1905),  No.  S,  p. 
2S7). — ^The  author  tested  the  effects  of  rations  with  and  without  oyster  shells  on  the 
fertility  of  eggs  hatched  in  incubators.  In  his  opinion  the  results  show  that  eggs 
laid  by  hens  fe<l  no  oyster  shells  hatched  about  20  per  cent  more  chicks  than  the 
fertile  eggs  laid  by  the  hens  fed  oyster  shells.  Apparently  too  much  lime  hardened 
the  egg  shells  and  prevented  good  hatches. 

DAIBT  FAKMDrG— DAIBTIHG. 

Feeding  trials  with  oows,  J.  L.  Hilla  (  Vermont  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  46g~Sll,  547- 
584). — Feeding  experiments'conducted  on  the  same  general  plan  as  in  previous  years 
(E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1109)  were  designed  to  test  the  efficiency  of  a  2-lb.  grain  ration 
for  cowe,  to  detennine  the  feeding  value  of  dried  molasses-beet-pulp,  India  w^heat 
meal,  and  hominy  feed,  and  to  secure  further  tlata  on  theexperimental  error  involved 
in  feeding  trials.  The  trials  ext«nde<l  over  2.5  weeks  and  included  53  cows,  the  indi- 
vidual tests  lasting  5  weeks  and  including  from  4  to  14  cows  each. 

Grain  rations  of  2,  4,  and  8  lbs.  were  again  compared,  the  results  showing  an 
increase  in  the  yield  of  milk  of  8  per  cent  when  the  4-lb.  ration  replaced  the  2-lb. 
ration,  and  of  14  per  cent  when  the  8-lb.  ration  was  fed.  It  is  estimated  that  when 
the  2  lbs.  of  grain  was  fed  instead  of  4  ll>s.  the  saving  in  cost  of  feed  was  $4.02  and 
the  Iocs  in  butter  not  made  was  11.28,  and  that  when  2  lbs.  of  grain  was  fed  instead 
of  8  11)8.  the  saving  in  cost  of  feed  was  $7.57  and  the  loss  of  butter  was  $3.02.  Taking 
into  account  the  value  of  the  skim  milk  and  manure,  the  figures  in  the  first  instance 
l)ecome  $4.02  and  $;J.3;j,  respectively,  and  in  the  second  instance  $7.67  and  $7.09. 
The  results  in  oppowtion  to  those  obtained  last  year  are  therefore  favorable  to  the 
restricted  grain  ration.  "The  writer's  judgment,  notwithstanding  this  outcome, 
does  not  approve  a  grain  ration  so  very  restricted  in  its  nature." 

Dried  nioIanHeij-l)eet-pulp  was  compaiwl  with  wheat  bran,  witli  which,  pound  for 
pound  of  dry  matter,  it  was  found  to  be  etjuivalent  in  feeding  value.  A  similar 
comparison  was  also  made  with  com  silage  with  like  results. 

India  wheat  meal,  produced  locally  from  the  seed  of  Pngopyrtim  tartaricum,  was 
compare<l  with  wheat  bran  and  a  mixture  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  linseed  meal. 
When  fed  in  small  quantities  the  India  wheat  meal  was  considered  a  feiir  substitute, 
]K)und  for  ]K>und,  for  these  2  feeds. 

Hominy  fee<l  in  comparative  tests  was  found  equal  in  value  for  milk  productioDto 
wheat  bran,  but  inferior  to  gluten  meal  and  a  mixture  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  linseed 
meal.  At  market  prices  the  hominy  feed  was  not  so  economical  as  the  gluten  and 
cotton-seed  and  Unseed  meals. 
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When  6  U)  8  animals  are  used  in  feeding  trialH  by  the  alternation  method  there  is 
believed  to  be  practically  no  experimental  error. 

A  comparison  of  feeding  trial  methods,  J.  L.  IIilla  (  Vermont  «Sta.  Kpt.  1904, 
pp.  5lt-.')2i).—Thia  gives  the  results  of  the  fourth  test  of  the  2  methods  of  conducting 
feeding  trials  designated  the  "simple  alternation  system"  and  the  "conihined  con- 
tioDous  and  alternation  system,"  the  same  conclusion  being  reached  a.s  in  previous 
years  that  the  alternation  system  is  the  better  of  the  two.  While  it  is  not  considered 
likely  that  material  change  in  this  position  will  result  from  future  trials,  it  is  never- 
theless the  intention  to  accumulate  additional  data  on  this  subject. 

Beoord  of  the  station  herd  for  1908-4,  J.  L.  Hills  (  Vermont  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp. 
5«*-5iS).— Records  of  51  cows  for  the  year  are  reported.  Some  of  the  average  results 
lie  as  toUowe: 

Yield  of  milk  5,018  lbs.,  fat  content  5.07  per  cent,  total  solids  14.42  per  cent, 
yield  of  batter  296.8  lbs.,  cost  of  food  $48.11,  and  procee<ls  from  sale  of  butter, 
$89.05.  Becorda  of  the  herd  for  10  years  have  now  been  obtained,  and  the  com- 
meocement  of  an  attempt  to  digest  this  mass  of  data  has  been  made  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  reported  upon  in  the  near  future. 

B«port  of  dairy  department,  J.  S.  Moore  (Mimimpiii  tHa.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  16-2g).— 
Becords  of  9  Jersey  cows  and  of  5  native  or  grade  cows  for  1  year  are  reported.  The 
avenge  yield  of  milk  of  the  Jersey  cows  was  4,902  lbs.  for  the  year,  and  of  the  other 
cowg  3,901  lbs.  The  average  cost  of  producing  1  lb.  of  butter  in  the  former  case  was 
7.48  ctg.  and  in  the  latter  11.9  cts. 

In  an  experiment  lasting  4  weeks  4  cows  were  turned  on  native  pasture  and  4  were 
put  on  a  3-acre  field  of  hairy  vetch.  The  cows  on  vetch  pasture  received  in  addition 
cottuo-eeed  hulls  and  meal,  while  the  other  cows  received  hay,  cotton-seetl  hulls  and 
meal,  and  wheat  bran  in  addition  to  the  native  pasture.  The  cows  fed  hairy  vetch 
prodoced  in  the  4  weeks  272  lbs.  more  milk  than  the  other  cows.  Allowing  market 
nines  for  the  feeds  consumed  and  the  milk  produced,  a  difference  of  $15.44  was  cred- 
ited to  the  3  acres  of  hairy  vetch.  The  yield  of  vetch  seed  was  apparently  not 
decreased  by  the  grazing. 

Forage  and  soilinsr  experiments,  1903,  G.  C.  Watsom  and  T.  I.  Maiks  {Perm- 
'jrfrania  iSla.  Rpt.  1904,  pp-  170-17g,  174-1S2). — Ten  'forage  crops  were  grown  during 
the  season  and  fed  to  5  cows,  the  work  being  in  continuation  of  experiments  pre- 
viously reported  (E.  S.  B.,  15,  p.  998).  The  authors  summarize  the  results  obtained 
•s  follows: 

"(1)  Of  the  various  crops  grown  alfalfa  produced  the  largest  yield  of  air-dry  sub- 
etance  per  acre.  As  a  green  forage  this  crop  was  quite  satisfactory.  The  cows  ate  It 
with  considerable  relish,  and  everything  considered  it  proved  a  most  satisfactory 
soiling  crop.  Wherever  alfalfa  can  be  grown  successfully  it  is  to  be  recommended 
for  soiling  purposes. 

"(2)  Flat  peas  produced  next  to  the  largest  yield  of  dry  matter  and  also  next  to 
the  largest  yield  of  total  protein.  This  plant  when  well  established  gives  a  large 
yield  of  forage  that  is  rich  in  protein,  but  as  a  soiling  crop  for  dairy  cows  it  is  not  to 
be  specially  recommended  for  several  reasons.  It  requires  two  or  three  years  to 
become  well  established.  It  is  not  relished  by  cattle  and  it  may  impart  to  the  milk 
an  nodesirable  flavor  when  not  cautiously  fed. 

"(3)  Com  ranks  third  in  a  production  of  air-dry  substance,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
»nd  cheapest  of  soiling  crops.  The  most  serious  objection  to  this  crop  is  due  to  the 
t»ct  that  its  period  of  maturing  is  so  late  in  the  season  that  it  can  not  l)e  profitably 
fed  in  the  fresh  condition  except  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

"(4)  Sorghum  and  cowpeas  produced  a  large  yield  of  nitrogenous  and  palatable 
food.  This  combination  proved  most  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  The  cows  ate  it 
tesdily,  and  from  the  feeder's  standpoint  very  few  objections  were  noted. 
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"(5)  Rye  is  praised  as  a  Boiling  crop  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  early  in  the 
season.  A  mistake  is  often  made  in  cutting  this  crop  too  late  in  the  season.  Cutting 
should  be  commenced  before  the  rye  heads  out.  After  heads  are  formed  it  rapidly 
becomes  woody  and  unfit  as  a  soiling  crop.  Under  ordinary  conditions  it  can  not  be 
fed  very  long  after  heading  ont  without  canning  a  deereaae  in  the  flow  of  milk. 

"(6)  Soja  beans  and  cowpeas  produced  a  ftur  yield  of  dry  matter  per  acre  and 
proved  quite  satisfactory  as  soiling  crops.  From  the  trials  made  at  the  station  with 
these  two  crops,  cowpeas  are  preferred  to  the  beans.  The  vines  are  less  woody  and 
from  the  feeder's  standpoint  are  preferred. 

"There  seems  to  be  quite  a  marked  difference  between  the  different  varieties  of 
soja  beans.  Some  varieties  mature  very  much  earlier  than  others.  As  both  soja 
beans  and  cowpeas  are  hot-weather  plants  and  thrive  best  in  warm  countries  the 
early  maturing  varieties  should  be  sown. 

"(7)  Where  Canada  field  jieas  grow  well  they  make  a  most  excellent  forage  crop 
when  sown  with  oats.  It  is  essential  to  have  the  sowing  made  early  in  the  spring  in 
order  to  secure  a  good  germination.  If  the  seeding  is  made  late  in  the  spring  the 
peas  should  be  sown  somewhat  deeper  than  the  oats.  This  crop  produced  a  good 
yield  and  proved  to  be  a  most  excellent  soiling  crop.  It  has  the  advanta;^  of  some 
other  crops  of  being  readily  converted  into  good  hay  if  more  is  raised  than  ia  needed 
for  soiling  purposes. 

"(8)  Bape  is  not  to  be  commended  as  a  soiling  crop.  Cattle  do  not  eat  it  well  and 
in  some  instances  it  is  said  to  have  imparted  an  objectionable  flavor  to  the  milk.  It 
is  not  so  early  as  some  other  crops  and  neither  is  it  as  good." 

The  feeding:  value  of  apple  pomace,  J.  B.  Lindsey  (MatmehusetU  Sta.  Rpl.  1904, 
pp.  86-87). — ^The  average  composition  of  2  samples  of  apple  pomace  is  reported  as 
follows:  Water  80.80  per  cent,  protein  0.98,  fat  1.09,  nitrogen-free  extract  13.38,  crude 
fiber  3.09,  ash  0.67.  The  average  coefficients  of  digestibility  as  determined  in  6  trials 
are  as  follows:  Dry  matter  71.5,  fat  45.3,  nitrogen-free  extract  84.4,  crude  fiber  64.4, 
ash  48.7.    Apple  pomace  is  therefore  believed  to  approach  com  silage  in  feeding  value. 

From  15  to  30  lbs.  of  apple  pomace  have  been  fed  daily  to  dairy  animals  at  the 
station  with  satisfactory  results.  When  fed  in  a  balanced  ration  it  is  estimated  that 
4  Ibe.  of  apple  pomace  is  equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  good  hay.  Feeders  are  cautioned 
against  feeding  too  large  quantities  of  apple  pomace  at  first.  "Judging  from  all  the 
data  available,  it  is  believed  that  farmers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  cider  mills  will  find 
it  good  economy  to  utilize  the  pomace  as  a  food  for  their  dairy  stock." 

A  milking'  machine  that  promises  to  be  a  success,  H.  H.  Lyon  {Hoard' i  Dairy- 
man, 36  {1906),  No.  S3,  p.  *5.5).— The  author  describes  briefiy  and  comments  favor- 
ably upon  the  use  of  the  Burrell  machine. 

The  composition  of  cow's  milk  obtained  at  one  milking'  from  the  different 
quarters  of  the  udder,  R.  Hannk  {MUchw.  Zentbl.,  1  (1905),  No.  8,  pp.  356-363).— 
In  these  expertments  with  15  cows  the  yield  of  milk  from  the  different  quarters  of 
the  udder  varied  greatly.  In  general  the  hind  quarters  yielded  more  than  the  fore 
and  the  right  half  more  than  the  left.  Marked  differences  were  observed  in  the 
composition  of  the  milk  from  the  different  quarters  at  the  same  milking,  and  these 
variations  were  not  constant  for  any  cow  in  successive  milkings. 

Investigrations  on  the  influence  upon  milk  production  of  food  fat  and 
other  food  constituents  when  added  to  scanty  rations,  A.  Mobokn,  C.  BbobBi 
and  G.  Fingeblino  {Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  6i  {1905),  No.  4-5,  pp.  161-386).— "^ 
series  of  experiments,  conducted  with  8  sheep  and  1  goat,  is  in  continuation  of  simi- 
lar work  previously  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  696).  The  basal  ration  fed  in  the  present 
experiments  was  normal  as  regards  nutritive  ratio  but  restricted  in  quantity,  f" 
some  of  the  experiments  the  quantity  of  fat  in  the  basal  ration  was  also  deficient 
The  food  constituent  particularly  studied  as  an  addition  to  this  ration  was  fat,  though 
more  attention  was  paid  to  carbohydrates  and  protein  than  in  the  earlier  work. 
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When  fed  under  these  conditions  the  addition  of  fat  and  of  protein  had  always  a 
very  favorable  inflnence  on  milk  production,  though  in  an  essentially  difierent  man- 
ner, the  food  fot  being  considered  as  exerting  a  specific  influence  on  the  formation 
of  milk  fat,  while  the  protein  showed  no  such  specific  action.  The  addition  of  car- 
bohydrates was  without  influence  on  either  the  total  yield  of  milk  or  the  production 
of  milk  fat  The  additional  quantity  of  food  fat  increased  the  refractometer  number 
of  the  milk  fat  Protein  and  carbohydrates  showed  no  such  influence.  The  varia- 
tions in  the  live  weight  of  the  animals  due  to  the  supplementary  foods  was  unimpor- 
tant and  warranted  no  definite  conclusions. 

While  not  able  to  prove  that  protein  and  carbohydrates  have  no  specific  influence 
in  the  production  of  milk  fat,  the  authors  believe  from  the  results  obtained  in  their 
investi^tions  to  date  that  food  fat  in  quantities  appropriate  to  the  individual  is  espe- 
cially «uted  to  the  formation  of  milk  fat  and,  perhaps  up  to  a  certain  limit,  can  not 
begeoenlly  replaced  by  the  other  food  constituents.  The  reliability  of  the  method 
employed  in  making  corrections  for  the  decreased  production  of  the  animals  in  suc- 
cessive periods  is  also  discussed. 

The  chemistry  of  cow's  milk,  L.  L.  Van  Slykb  (Arch.  Fed.,  23  (190S),  No.  7, 
pp.  509-5i£) . — This  discussion  is  based  largely  upon  data  obtained  by  the  experiment 
stations  in  the  United  States. 

"The  knowledge  thus  furnished  impresses  one  with  the  following  facts:  First, 
ualyses  of  milk,  either  averages  or  individual,  furnish  little  real  information  unless 
we  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  samples.  Second,  analyses  made  in  other 
ooontries  may  have  little  or  no  value  when  applied  to  milk  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Third,  any  statement  of  so-called  average  composition  of  milk  is  misleading, 
because  normal  cow's  milk  varies  so  much  in  composition,  while  many  averages  that 
have  been  published  are  entirely  misleading  and  thoroughly  absurd." 

The  author  considers  the  nature  and  amounts  of  the  different  constituents  in  milk, 
and  suggests  that  in  modifying  milk  for  the  use  of  infants  and  invalids  the  only  way 
that  is  really  safe  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  content  of  fat  and  proteids  in  the  milk  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  rather  than  to  take  any  average  statement  of  composition  as 
a  basis  for  such  modification. 

On  the  origin  of  lactose,  C.  Porcheb  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Set.  [Pori«],  141(1906), 
Ao.  /,  pp.  73-76). — In  continuing  his  studies  on  the  physiology  of  the  mammary 
gland  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  192),  the  author  made  use  of  4  goats  and  1  cow  in  full  lacta- 
tion, removing  the  mammary  gland  in  each  instance.  The  results  are  in  accord  with 
those  previously  obtained,  and  indicate  that  the  transformation  of  glucose  into  lactose 
u  an  intramammary  function. 

The  detection  and  interpretation  of  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  milk,  A. 
Trillat  and  SAirroN  (Ann.  Imt.  PaMeur,  19  (1906) ,  No.  8,  pp.  494-50:1). — As  applied 
to  milk  the  nitrogen  iodid  test  for  ammonia,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  113),  is 
made  preferably  as  follows: 

Ten  cc.  of  milk  is  placed  in  a  test  tube  and  treated  with  10  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  iodin  trichlorid.  The  filtrate  is  neutralized  carefully  by  the  addition  of 
lime  water,  when  in  the  presence  of  ammonia  a  black  precipitate  of  nitrogen  iotlid 
aolnble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent  is  forme<l.  According  to  the  authors,  as  small  a 
quantity  of  ammonia  as  1  in  100,000  may  be  detected  in  this  way  and  approximate 
quantitative  determinations  made  colorimetrically. 

The  milk  of  healthy  cows  was  not  found  to  give  this  reaction.  The  authors  then 
investigated  the  conditions  under  which  ammonia  may  be  present  in  milk.  Milk 
inoculated  with  sour  milk  and  with  typhoid,  coli,  anthrax,  tubercle,  and  cholera 
germs  did  not  show  the  presence  of  ammonia  during  72  hours.  On  the  contrary, 
milk  inoculated  with  Mieroeocvu  urea,  ^Tyrothrix  tenuis,  T.  filifonnif,  Bacilliu  V  of 
Flugge,  sewage,  and  putrefying  materials  responded  after  some  hours  to  the  test. 
So  also  did  pure  milk  diluted  with  10  per  cent  of  water  from  the  Seine  River. 
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While  the  ab6etu«  of  ammonia  is  therefore  no  proof  of  the  purity  of  a  sample,  its 
presence  must  be  considered  as  an  indication  tliat  the  milk  has  been  watered  or 
otherwise  contaminated,  and  this  method  of  examination  therefore  ))ecocne8  of 
importance  from  the  standpoint  of  hyfjieue. 

Are  nitrates  eliminated  by  the  mammary  g'landP  M.  HBNSBVALand  Gr.  Mullib 
{Rev.  Ghi.  Lait,  4  (1905),  No.-S2',  pp.  31g-^lS).— The  presence  of  nitrates  in  milk  is 
usually  accepted  as  an  indication  of  watering. 

In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  if  nitrates  are  ever  excreted  in  milk,  the  authors  have 
carried  on  experiments  since  1903  with  20  cows,  most  of  which  were  diseaaetl.  The 
results  with  only  1  cow  are  reported  in  this  preliminary  note.  This  animal,  which 
was  affected  with  actinomycosis,  was  given  potassium  nitrate,  and  the  milk  obtained 
showed  often,  though  not  uniformly,  the  characteristic  reaction  of  nitrates. 

The  fat  of  top  millu,  J.  W.  Exoland  and  C.  H.  La  Wall  (Jour.  Atner.  Med. 
Assoc.,  46  (1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  893,  894).— Vnt  determinations  by  the  Leffmann  and 
Beam  method  were  made  of  the  layer  of  cream  in  certified,  guaranteed,  and  ordinary 
bottled  milk  aa  moUI  by  8  or  9  dairies  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  stated  that  marked 
differences  were  found  in  the  fat  content  of  the  cream  from  pint  bottles  as  compared 
with  quart  bottles,  and  for  that  reason  pint  bottles  should  never  be  used  in  obtaining 
top  milk  for  modification  in  infant  feeding. 

Biological  and  biochemical  studies  of  milk,  C.  J.  Kokixq  (Miichw.  ZenM.,  1 
(1906),  Nos.  7,  pp.  S89S06;  8,  pp.  338-.'}56).— The  studies  here  reported  in  continoa- 
tion  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  817)  deal  with  the  acidity  of  milk.  Among 
the  conclusions  reached  are  the  following: 

In  market  milk  there  is  no  definite  relation  between  the  number  of  bacteria  and  the 
degree  of  acidity.  The  loss  of  carbon  dioxid,  through  which  the  acidity  is  reduced, 
is  not  replaced  during  the  bactericidal  stage  by  the  production  of  lactic  acid.  Not 
until  the  degree  of  acidity  has  passed  a  certain  limit  is  there  a  definite  relation 
between  the  pro<lnction  of  acid  and  the  multiplication  of  lactic-acid  bacteria.  If, 
however,  sterilized  milk  is  inoculated  with  lactic-acid  bacteria  there  is  a  definite, 
relation  between  the  acidity  and  the  bacterial  content. 

Infection  from  the  air  of  the  s-table  is  of  great  influence  in  the  souring  of  milk. 
It  is  not  possible  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  age  of  a  sample  of  milk  from  the 
increase  in  acidity  in  a  certain  time  at  a  definite  temperature.  In  some  investiga- 
tions in  Holland  the  morning's  milk  contained  more  bacteria  than  the  evening's 
milk.  Prompt  cooling  lengthens  the  bactericidal  phase  and  delays  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  milk.  Cleanliness  in  milking  and  low  temperatures  in  keeping  milk  are 
essential  in  delaying  souring. 

Any  particular  brand  of  commercial  culture  for  the  ripening  of  cream  was  not 
found  to  l)e  uniform  in  chemical  composition,  and  many  of  the  bacteria  were  found 
to  be  dead  or  incapable  of  growth. 

Does  centrifug:ing  lessen  the  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  f  8.  A.  Sevbrin 
(CentM.  Bald,  [rtr.],  2.  Aht.,  14  (1905),  Xo.  18- JO,  pp.  605-«  15). —Connta  were  made 
of  the  nmnber  of  bacteria  in  samples- of  milk  taken  immediately  lH>fore  and  after 
(1)  ordinary  centrifugal  separation,  (2)  scjiaration  with  the  centrifuge  protecte<l  with 
sterilized  cotton  to  prevent  entrance  of  bacteria  from  the  air,  and  (3)  before  and 
after  centrifuging  or  shaking  in  closed  bottles.  The  interval  between  the  taking  of 
samples  was  about  15  minutes. 

The  number  of  colonies  developing  on  agar  and  gelatin  plates  was  increased  to  a 
marked  extent  by  all  three  methods  of  treatment.  Ck>ntamination  from  the  air  dur- 
ing separation  or  shaking  was  therefore  exclu(le<l  as  a  cause  of  this  increase.  The 
explanation  offered  by  Dunbar  and  Kister  that  groups  or  clumps  of  bacteria  which 
develop  as  single  colonies  in  the  first  instance  appear  as  a  greater  number  of  coloniM 
on  the  second  series  of  plates  is  not  accepted  by  the  author,  who  suggests  instead  that 
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the  natonl  prooeee  of  v^^tative  division  is  hastened  by  the  mechanical  action,  so 
that  bacteria  about  to  become  separated  are  torn  apart  sooner  than  would  ordinarily 
occur. 

On  the  effect  of  lieat  on  cow's  milk,  O.  Jbnmen  and  K.  Plattner  {Ann.  Agr. 
SttisK,  6  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  gOo-S^S;  Rev.  Gin.  Lail,  4  (1906),  So».  16,  pp.  361S68; 
U,  pp.  S88-S97;  IS,  pp.  419-4S4). — Samples  of  m'xed  milk  were  heated  momentarily 
or  for  periods  of  5,  15,  30,  or  60  minutes,  or  5  hours,  at  temperatures  ranging  from 
50  to  140*  C,  and  subjected  to  chemical  examination. 

The  albumin  was  partly  coagulated  at  60°  when  the  heating  was  prolonged  for  5 
boors,  though  the  greater  part  was  not  precipitated  below  a  temperature  of  70-75°. 
All  the  albumin  was  coagulated  by  heating  at  77.5°  for  1  hour,  80°  for  i  hour,  or  90° 
for  5  minutes.  Momentary  boiling,  provided  the  milk  was  brought  rapidly  to  the 
bmling  point  and  promptly  cooled,  left  traces  of  albumin  in  solution. 
The  casein  was  coagulated  by  beating  for  30  minutes  at  130°  or  for  5  minutes  at 

140°.  By  heating  at  the  latter  temperature  for  30  minutes  a  fourth  of  the  casein  was 
tnuiiiformed  into  soluble  nitrogenous  substances  nonprecipitable  by  acetic  acid. 
Changes  in  the  casein,  however,  occurred  at  lower  temperatures  and  contributed  in 
producing  the  browning  usually  ascribed  solely  to  a  caramelization  of  the  lactose. 

The  degree  of  acidity  was  at  first  reduced  by  heating  on  account  of  the  expulsion 
of  carbon  dioxid,  but  at  higher  temperatures  it  was  increased,  which  was  believed  to 
be  doe  to  the  decomposition  of  the  casein  and  the  formation  of  acids  rather  than  to 
chiuij^  in  the  lactose.  The  cooked  taste  was  believed  to  be  closely  associated  with 
the  changes  produced  in  the  albumin. 

Storch'g  paraphenylenediamin  test  gave  negative  results  when  applied  to  milk 
heated  momentarily  at  80°,  5  minutes  at  75°,  30  minutes  at  72.5°,  or  5  hours  at  70°. 
The  total  destruction  of  the  superoxydase,  upon  which  this  test  depends,  occurred, 
therefore,  sooner  than  the  complete  coagulation  of  the  albumin.  In  general  Storch's 
resdion  ceased  precisely  at  the  point  where  the  cooked  taste  manifested  itself. 

Heating  increased  the  time  required  for  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  rennet  grad- 
sally  up  to  the  point  of  minimum  acidity,  at  which  stage  the  time  required  for  coag- 
alation  increased  very  abruptly  and  then  remained  constant  until  the  heating  was 
aotficient  to  cause  a  browning  of  the  casein,  when  a  further  marked  increase  in  the 
time  of  coagulation  was  observed.  The  first  of  these  two  critical  stages  was  reached 
by  momentary  boiling  or  by  beating  for  5  minutes  at  80°,  1  hour  at  77.5°,  or  5  hours 
»t  "0°,  and  the  second  by  heating  for  5  minutes  at  120°  or  30  minutes  at  110°. 

To  determine  the  cause  of  this  delayed  coagulation  the  authors  added  milk  enzyms 
io  the  form  of  separator  slime  and  also  lactalbnmin  to  heated  milk  without  affecting 
to  any  marked  extent  the  time  required  for  coagulation.  The  main  alterations  in 
heated  milk  affecting  its  coagulation  with  rennet  and  occurring  at  the  two  stages 
mentioned  are,  therefore,  believed  to  be  due  to  changes  in  the  casein  molecule.  The 
minor  changes  as  r^;ards  coagulation  brought  about  previous  to  the  first  critical  stage 
«re  considered  as  due  to  the  expulsion  of  carbon  dioxid  and  probably  also  to  the 
deRtmction  of  natural  rennet  in  the  milk  and  in  some  cases  to  the  precipitation  of 
lime  salts. 

The  lactose  as  determined  polarimetrically  showed  a  marked  reduction  as  a  result 
of  heating  above  120°.  Gravimetric  determinations,  however,  did  not  show  this 
reduction.  The  fat  globules  showed  fusion  only  when  the  milk  was  heated  above 
120°  for  short  intervals  or  at  70°  for  5  hours. 

From  the  above  and  other  results  obtained  in  these  investigations,  the  authors 
conclude  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  properties  of  raw  milk,  which  is  especially 
degifible  in  infant  feeding,  the  heating  should  not  be  continued  for  several  hours  at 
fiO°  nor  exceed  for  a  single  instant  70°.  The  temperature  should  not  exceetl  that 
■•eeesBary  for  destroying  pathogenic  bacteria,  more  particularly  the  tubercle  l>acillus. 
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for  which  heatinf;  for  20  minutes  at  60"  haa  been  found  by  T.  Smith  and  5  minnteg 
at  65°  by  Bang  and  Stribolt  sufficient  when  proper  precautions  are  observed.  The 
home  pasteurization  of  milk  for  infant  feeding  is  recommended. 

Experimental  investigrationB  on  the  sterilization  of  milk  with  hydrogen 
peroxid,  with  special  reference  to  the  method  of  Budde,  M.  Lukin  {CmtbL 
Bakt.  [etc.],  S.  Abt.,  15  (1905),  Nos.  1,  pp.  SO-SS;  4-^,  pp.  16&--174) .—The  literatura 
of  hydrogen  peroxid  as  a  milk  preservative  is  reviewed,  and  extended  experiments 
are  reported,  from  the  results  of  which  the  author  draws  in  substance  the  following 
conclusions: 

Milk  can  be  sterilized  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxid.  In  neutral  or  in 
weakly  alkaline  solutions  the  bactericidal  action  of  hydrogen  peroxid  is  much  greater 
than  in  acid  solutions.  Commercial  hydrogen  peroxid  always  contains  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  for  that  reason  such  preparations  should  be  neutralized,  preferably  just 
before  using. 

The  temperature  exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  bactericidal  action  of  hydrogen 
peroxid,  the  lower  the  temperature  the  weaker  the  action.  Quantitative  investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  for  the  sterilization  of  milk  at  room  temperature  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  hydrogen  peroxid  is  required  than  at  incubator  tempeiatore. 
The  author's  experiments  have  shown  that  the  temperature  of  52°  C.  recommended 
by  Budde  is  still  more  favorable,  the  quantity  required  for  sterilization  being  at  this 
temperature  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  the  milk  is  of  importance  in  sterilization  by  hydrogen 
peroxid.  At  room  and  iucubator  temperatures  the  quantity  required  increases  with 
the  bacterial  content.    At  52°  this  relation  is  no  longer  so  noticeable. 

For  the  sterilization  of  milk  at  the  lower  temperatures  a  relatively  large  quantity 
of  hydrogen  peroxid  is  required — in  the  author's  experiments  0.07  to  1.5  per  cent, 
corresponding  to  24.5  to  600  cc.  of  the  3  per  cent  solution  per  liter.  This  method  is 
not  practical,  as  the  milk  so  treated  is  too  greatly  diluted  and  can  not  be  consumed 
on  account  of  its  disagreeable  taste. 

The  Budde  method — addition  of  hydrogen  peroxid  with  simultaneous  heating  of 
the  milk  to  52° — is  practical  for  both  fresh  and  market  milk.  The  author's  results 
confirm  those  of  Budde  that  0.036  per  cent  or  12  cc.  of  the  3  per  cent  solution  per 
liter  is  sufficient,  excepfwhen  the  bacterial  content  is  very  high,  when  0.05  per  cent 
is  required.  Hay  and  coli  bacilli  and  streptococci  added  to  milk  in  lai^  numbers 
are  completely  destroyed  by  treatment  with  0.036  per  cent  at  52°. 

Milk  treated  by  the  Budde  method  contains  small  quantities  of  hydrogen  peroxid, 
which  is  recognizable  by  taste.  The  complete  removal  of  the  hydrogen  peroxid 
from  the  milk  is  desirable  from  both  hygienic  and  practical  standpoints.  The 
author's  experiments  with  blood  serum,  fibrin,  meat,  and  egg  albumin  along  this 
line  have  not  given  satisfactory  results. 

The  author  also  presents  in  conclusion  a  summary  of  the  principial  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  Budde  method. 

Investigrations  on  the  preservation  of  millc  with  formalin,  H.  db  RoTRscHaii 
and  L.  Nktikk  (fier.  Hyg.  et  Mid.  Infant.,  4  (1S06),  No.  4,  pp.  SS4-SS3).— The  authors 
review  the  literature  of  this  subject  and  present  the  results  of  experiments  with  dogs 
having  gastric  fistulas.  In  the  proportion  of  1:10,000,  as  recommended  by  von 
Behring,  formalin  is  not  believed  to  destroy  pathogenic  bacteria  or  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  all  saprophytic  species,  while  it  lessens  the  digestibility  of  the  casein. 

In  the  experiments  here  reported  the  digestion  of  milk  treated  with  formalin  in 
the  proportion  of  1 : 2,000  was  slower  and  less  complete  than  that  of  ordinary  milk, 
while  in  the  proportion  of  1 : 5,000  no  differences  were  appreciable.  One  of  the  ani- 
mals consumed  daily  for  6  weeks  about  500  cc.  of  milk  preserved  with  formalin  in 
the  proportion  of  1 : 2,000  and  gained  considerable  in  weight.    It  is  believed  to  be 
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erraneooa  to  conclnde  from  these  favorable  results  with  animalfl  that  formalin  is  harm- 
ieas  when  <»iisaiiied  by  human  beings,  more  particularly  infants. 

Hie  ripeming  of  Hartz  cheese,  C.  H.  Ecklbb  and  O.  Rahn  ( Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.}, 
S.  AbL,  14  ( 1905) ,  No.  gS-SS,  pp.  ere-eso) . — A  chemical  and  bacteriological  study  was 
made  of  the  ripening  of  this  small  sour  milk  cheese.  Contrary  to  generally  accepted 
views,  the  ripening  process  was  found  to  be  unlike  that  occurring  in  soft  cheeses. 

In  the  outer  portion  of  the  cheese  the  acidity  decreased  very  rapidly  from  2.57  to 
0.23  per  cent,  while  in  the  center  it  decreased  quite  gradually  for  15  days,  being  then 
redace«l  only  to  1.26  per  cent.  Of  the  total  nitrogen  in  ripe  Hartz  cheese  86.2  per 
cent  was  in  the  form  of  albumoses  and  peptones,  6.7  amids,  3.5  ammonia,  and  3.6 
per  cent  was  insoluble,  showing  a  much  greater  percentage  of  water-soluble  proteids 
than  in  Catnenibert  and  other  kinds  of  cheese,  analyses  of  which  are  given  for 
purposes  of  comparison. 

The  bacteriological  investigations  showed  that  yeast  as  well  as  Oi'dium  are  concerned 
in  the  process  of  ripening. 

Micro-orgttnisins  in  the  cheese  industry,  P.  Maz£  {Ann.  Inst.  Paiteur,  19 
(100.5),  No.  8,  pp.  4SI-49S). — This,  the  third  article  of  a  series  on  this  subject,  deals 
with  the  changes  brought  about  in  the  casein  of  cheese  by  the  action  of  bacteria  and 
foDgi,  a  number  of  theoretical  and  practical  conclusions  being  drawn  from  the 
disruaeion. 

CondenBed  milk.  C.  D.  Hollby  {North  Dakota Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pt.  i, pp.  181-191) . — 
Information  is  given  regarding  the  growth  of  the  condensed  milk  industry  and 
processes  of  manufacture,  together  with  the  results  of  a  number  of  analyses  of  different 
brands  of  condensed  milk  and  cream.  The  conclusions  based  upon  the  author's 
observations  follow: 

"The  evaj»orated  creams  are  not  evaporated  creams,  but  simply  unsweetened  con- 
densed milks.  There  is  a  marked  lack  of  nniformity  in  the  composition  of  unsweet- 
ened condensed  milks  and  a  tendency  to  fall  below  the  United  States's  standards. 
The  sweetened  condensed  milks  are  of  standard  quality  and  very  nearly  standard 
Tei^rht.  The  unsweetened  condensed  milks  were  short  weight  in  all  cases  with  a 
minimum  weight  of  11.7  oz.  and  an  average  of  12.6  oz." 

Some  observations  on  milk  powder,  O.  Jensen  (Rev.  Ghi.  Lait,  4  (1906),  No. 
tS,  pp.  S3S-54S). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  Hatmaker  and  Kkenberg  processes  of 
making  milk  powder,  and  an  analysis  of  a  milk  powder  made  in  Switzerland  is 
reported.  A  liter  prepared  from  134  gm.  of  this  powder  was  within  the  limits  of 
normal  milk  in  composition  except  as  regards  soda,  which  was  in  excess,  due  to  the 
addition  of  the  alkali  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

VETEBINABY  MEDICnTE. 

Fungi  parasitic  on  man  and  animals,  F.  Gueocen  (Leg  champignons  parasites 
(fc  FItomme  et  dee  animaux.  Paris:  A.  Joanin  &  Co.,  1904,  pp-  XVII-i~  £99,  ph.  12). — 
This  volume  contains  a  monographic  account  of  all  fungi  known  to  be  parasitic  on 
man  and  animals,  with  especial  reference  to  the  pathogenic  action  of  these  fungi. 
The  material  is  treated  in  a  systematic  manner  according  to  the  position  of  the  fungi 
ooncemed.  Fungi  parasitic  on  man  and  animals  are  found  in  the  groups  Myxomy- 
cetes,  Oomycetes,  Basidiomycetes,  Ascomycetes,  and  Mucedinese.  Detailed  and  clas- 
tified  bibliographies  are  presented  at  the  end  of  each  group  of  fungi  discussed. 

Abstracts  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory  of  veterinary  physiology  and 
pharmacologry,  I,  P.  A.  Fish  et  al.  (Ithaca:  N.  Y.  State  Vet.  Col.,  1904,  pp.  63,  figs. 
19). — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  publish  abstracts  of  scien- 
tific articles  written  by  the  department  of  veterinary  physiology  and  pharmacology 
of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 
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In  the  present  number  an  account  is  given  of  the  use  of  Echinacea  in  veterinary 
practice;  the  digestive  action  of  bile  in  some  domestic  animals;  calciutn  sulphid  in 
the  treatment  of  poll  evil  and  fistulous  withers,  and  the  effects  of  certain  drugs  upon 
the  blood  pressure  and  cardiac  inhibition  in  the  horse.  The  last^uaiiieci  article  has 
already  l>een  abstracted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  pp.  118,  IJ))). 

In  the  treatment  of  poll  evil  and  fistulous  withers  with  calciuujuilphid  it  was 
found  that  doses  larger  than  10  or  15  grains  daily  tended  to'increase  the  discharge  and 
hinder  the  healing  process.  A  convenient  method  of  administering  this  drug  is  in 
gelatin  capsules,  and  in  general  no  good  results  can  be  obtained  without  a  standard 
quality  of  the  drug. 

Annual  report  veterinary  department  of  station,  J.  C.  Robebt  (Musiwippi  •Sta. 
Bpt.  1904,  p.S6). — In  vaccinating  305  pure-bred  cattle  against  Texas  fever  12,  or  about 
4  per  cent,  were  lost.  Several  of  the  animals,  however,  were  too  old  for  succesBful 
vaccination.    Blackly;  vaccine  has  been  distributed  with  beneficial  results. 

Treatment  of  four  anemic  diseases  in  domesticated  animals  by  means  of 
artificial  liemogrlobin,  Evebs  (Berlin.  TierarzU.  WchnKhr.,  1906,  No.  11,  pp.  SOl- 
206). — The  author  has  carried  on  a  number  of  experiments  with  artificial  hemo- 
globin, also  known  as  Damholid,  in  the  treatment  of  Texas  fever,  lung-worm  disease 
of  sheep,  anemia  in  dogs,  and  perverted  appetite  in  cattle. 

The  author  has  treated  74  cattle  for  Texas  fever  by  means  of  hemoglobin  with  a 
loss  of  only  2  animals.  In  lfl04,  31  cattle  were  treated  and  all  recovered,  although  8 
of  this  number  were  in  a  hopeless  condition  before  treatment.  Similarly  satisfactory 
results  were  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  other  anemic  diseases.  The  author 
believes  that  artificial  hemoglobui  gives  the  same  beneficial  effects  when  adminis- 
tered by  way  of  the  moutli  as  when  inoculated  subcutaneously  or  intravenously. 
Administration  by  way  of  the  mouth  was  therefore  preferred  when  the  expense  was 
not  too  great. 

Tbe  classification  and  nomenclature  of  diseases  known  under  the  name 
actinomycosis,  J.  LioNiiKis  and  G.  Spitz  {Bui.  Soc.  Cent.  Mid.  Vh.,  8£  {1905),  So. 
4,  pp.  64-93). — From  a  study  of  the  oiiganisms  obtained  in  different  forms  of  acti- 
nomycosis, with  reference  to  their  morphology,  biology,  and  pathogenic  properties, 
the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  3  groups  of  oi^ganisme  causing  3 
distinct  diseases  which  are  commonly  referred  to  under  the  name  actinomycosis. 

The  first  group  is  Actinomycet  hovis,  also  known  na  J&reptolhrix  actinomi/ces.  This 
organism  produces  the  ordinary  typical  form  of  actinomycosis  in  cattle.  The  second 
group  includes  Streptothrix  i*raeli,  >S.  spitzi,  and  the  species  of  Streptothrix  studied 
by  Doyen.  This  organism  does  not  produce  infection  when  inoculated  intrave- 
nously. Positive  results,  however,  are  always  obtained  after  subcutaneous  inoculation 
of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  various  experimental  animals. 

Actinobacillosis  constitutes  the  third  group  and  is  due  to  actinobacillus.  The  cul- 
tural peculiarities  of  this  organism  are  described  in  considerable  detail.  The  bacillus 
causes  serious  infection  in  nearly  all  species  of  animals  after  intravenous  inoculation. 
Subcutaneous  inoculation  also  causes  the  formation  of  abeceases  in  dogs,  rabbits, 
horses,  and  other  animals. 

The  biology  of  the  micro-organism  of  actinomycosis,  J.  H.  Wright  {Jour. 
Med.  Research,  IS  {1905),  So.  4,  pp-  349-404,  pU.  10).— The  literature  relating  to 
actinomycosis  is  critically  discussed  in  connection  with  a  bibliography  of  109  titles. 

The  author's  experiments  were  made  with  actinomyces  from  13  human  and  2 
bovine  cases.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  a  study  of  the  morphology  of  the 
micro-organism  under  various  conditions  and  on  different  culture  media.  In  inocu- 
lation experiments  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  effects  of  bovine  and  human  actinomyces.  The  results  of  these  inoculations  were 
not  constant  Some  races  of  the  micro-organism  produced  relatively  extensive  lesions, 
while  in  other  cases  the  effects  were  much  less  pronounced. 
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Sb  elaborate  discussion  is  presented  of  the  biology  of  actinomyces.    As  a  result  of 

the  anthor's  study  it  was  foond  that  aotlnomyces  grows  well  only  in  agar  and  bouillon 

caiturra  and  in  the  incubator.    It  is  essentially  anaerobic  and  does  not  form  spores. 

In  cultures  the  colonies  are  smaller  in  character  than  those  which  are  obtained  from 
actinomrcosis.  The  author  concludes  that  there  is  but  one  species  of  actinomyces, 
since  no  essential  difference  was  found  between  different  races  of  the  organism 
obtjiined  from  hnnum  and  bovine  sources. 

Increanng  t&e  virulence  of  human  tubercle  bacillus  up  to  that  of  the 
bovine  form,  D.  A.  db  Jong  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [dc],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  S8  (1905),  Nog.  g, 
pp.  146-15S;  S,  /)p.  g54-^4,  fig*-  1~)- — Some  of  the  recent  literature  relating  to  this 
sobjert  is  critically  discussed. 

The  anthor  carried  on  a  number  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  it  vas  possible  to  increase  the  virulence  of  human  tubercle  bacillus  so  as  to 
equal  that  of  the  bovine  form.  During  the  experiments  reported  in  the  article  it 
was  found  that  the  degree  of  virulence  ordinarily  possessed  by  the  bovine  tubercle 
ladilus  was  reached  by  the  human  tubercle  bacillus  after  passage  through  2  goats,  1 
olf,  and  2  guinea  pigs. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  race  of  bacilli,  which  at  the  beginning  was  of  com- 
paratively low  virulence  had  become  exceedingly  virufent,  and  was  capabfe  of  destroy- 
ing laboratory  animals  with  generalized  tuberculosis  as  quickly  as  the  most  virulent 
raltnres  obtained  directly  from  cattle. 

Experimental  transmission  of  tuberculosis  ttom.  man  to  cattle,  A.  Ebkr 
[2bchT.  Fleiichu.  Milchhyg.,  15  {1905),  No.  7,  pp.  19S-W4,  pi.  l).—ln  the  experiments 
reported  in  this  paper,  the  author  made  use  of  tuberculous  material  obtained  from  5 
children  which  showed  tuberculous  alterations  in  the  alimentary  tract  and  mesenteric 
idanda. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  virulence  of  this  material  with  bovine  tubercle 
bacilli,  virus  was  taken  from  4  cattle  which  after  slaughter  showed  evidence  of  infec- 
tion with  pearl  disease.  Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  inoculation  experiments 
lurried  out  with  this  material.  The  tuberculous  material  obtained  from  children 
»>s  inoculated  into  calves  8  to  12  weeks  old  either  directly  or  after  a  preliminary 
lasage  through  guinea  pigs. 

■^  a  result  of  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  virus  thus  employed  was 
Twyvinilent  for  2  calves,  moderately  virulent  for  2  other  calves,  and  slightly  viru- 
l«nt  for  the  other  3.  The  virus  obtained  from  cattle  was  inoculated  into  5  young 
«attle  Irom  12  weeks  to  2  years  old.  This  material  proved  very  virulent  for  1  animal, 
moderately  virulent  for  2,  and  only  slightly  virulent  for  the  other  2.  The  author 
iaterprets  the  results  of  his  experiments  as  indicating  that  a  difference  between 
htunan  and  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  can  not  l)e  successfully  maintained. 

The  patho^nesis  of  tuberculosis,  H.  Vall^e  (Compt.  Rend.  Sor.  Biol.  [Paris], 
SS{1905),  No.  l.i,  pp.  568,  569). — In  the  experiments  reported  in  this  paper  4  calves 
vere  allowed  to  suck  a  cow  affected  with  tuberculous  mammitis  at  2  times  at  inter- 
vals of  48  hours.  The  quantity  of  milk  taken  at  each  time  by  each  calf  was  about  150 
pa.  Sabeeqnently  the  calves  obtained  all  their  nourishment  from  healthy  cows  or 
from  sterilized  milk. 

.4t  the  end  of  5  weeks  they  were  tested  and  all  reacted  to  tuberculin.  Three  of 
the  calves  on  post-mortem  examination  showed  pronounced  affection  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands  with  tuberculosis.  In  no  case  was  the  spleen  or  liver  affecte<l.  This 
experiment  is  interpreted  as  indicating  that  calves  may  be<x)me  readily  infected  with 
tdberailosis  through  the  alimentary  tract. 

The  frequency  of  tuberculous  affiection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
mnsclet  in  food  animals,  Stroh  {ZUchr.  Fleineh  u.  Milchhyg.,  IS  {1905),  No.  .5,  pp. 
/■C-W).— The  author's  observations  were  confined  largely  to  the  lymphatic  glands 
oftfaeninscalature,  in  a  restricted  sense  including  the  prescapular,  axillaiy,  knee  fold, 
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and  popliteal  glands.  The  percentage  of  infection  of  these  glands  is  shown  in  tabular 
form,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  the  prescapular  glands  are 
afiected  in  26  per  cent  of  cattle,  40  per  cent  of  cows,  and  62  per  cent  of  hogs.  Similar 
variations  were  observed  with  regard  to  the  other  glands.  Observations  on  the 
various  cases  studied  indicate  that  mammary  tuberculosis  in  cows  occurs  in  1.74  per 
cent  of  cases. 

Treatment  of  bovine  tuberciiloais  by  nxeana  of  the  sarum  of  Cu^ruill^M, 
V.  Faure  {Proff.  VH.,  n.  »er.,  IS  (1903),  No.  1,  pp.  7-14). — According  to  the  author's 
experience,  bovine  tuberculosis  sufficiently  well  advanced  to  be  recognized  clinically, 
may  be  cured  by  treatment  with  the  serum  of  Cuguillfire.  Cures  effected  by  this 
method  were  tested  by  means  of  tuberculin  and  by  subsequent  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  old  tuberculous  lesions.    These  tubercles  were  found  to  be  nonvimlent 

Protective  inoculation  of  cattle  against  tuberculosis  according  to  von 
Behringr,  Lorenz  (Zlschr.  Thitrmed.,  9  {1906),  Not.  1,  pp.  l-S?;  S,  pp.  131-144).— In 
order  to  obtain  as  extensive  and  reliable  data  as  possible  concerning  results  of  vac- 
cination experiments  thus  far  carried  out  a  circular  letter  of  instructions  was  sent  to 
15  official  veterinarians  in  different  parts  of  Grermany.  The  data  thus  obtained  are 
presented  in  a  tabular  form.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  while  cattle  immu- 
nized against  tuberculosis  according  to  the  system  of  von  Behring  may  subsequently 
react  to  tuberculin,  this  fact  was  known  to  von  Behring  and  has  been  referred  to  by 
him  in  his  publications  on  this  subject. 

The  resisting:  power  to  bovine  tuberculosis  of  two  cows  previotisly  treated 
with  tubercle  bacilli  of  different  origin,  A.  Eber  {Ztidir.  Thiermed.,  9  ( 1905),  X6. 
t,  pp.  81-130). — Details  connected  with  the  vaccination  of  cattle  against  tuberculosis 
according  to  the  von  Behring  system  are  outlined. 

As  the  result  of  a  thorough  study  of  2  cows  treated  in  this  manner  it  was  found 
that  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  1  gm.  of  tuberculous  material  from  bovine  origin 
produced  a  swelling  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  at  the  point  of  inoculation  in  the  immu- 
nized animal.  The  animal  was  slaughtered  6}  months  after  inoculation,  and  at  this 
time  merely  traces  of  the  infection  were  discovered.  In  a  nonimmunized  animal 
inoculated  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  much  more  extensive  swelling 
took  place,  followed  later  by  the  inflammation  of  the  prescapular  lymphatic  glands, 
fever,  and  other  evidence  of  tuberculosis. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  when  immunized  and  nonimmunized  cattle  were 
inoculated  with  2  gm.  of  tubercle  bacilli  of  bovine  origin.  The  resisting  power  of 
the  immunized  animal  was  much  greater. 

The  reaction  curve  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  different  sources  in  bouillon  con- 
taining different  amotrnts  of  glycerin,  T.  SiiiTH  {Jour.  Med.  Research,  13  {190S),No. 
4,  pp.  405-408) . — Theauthor  had  already  shown  that  in  glycerin  bouillon  bovine  tuber- 
cle bacilli  change  the  reaction  from  acid  to  alkaline,  while  similar  cultures  contain- 
ing human  tubercle  bacilli  do  not  become  alkaline.  In  the  experiments  reported  in 
the  present  paper  it  was  found  that  in  glycerin-free  bouillon  growth  was  quite  feeble 
or  absent,  while  with  the  addition  of  glycerin  growth  became  more  vigorous,  reach- 
ing a  maximum  when  the  bouillon  contained  1  per  cent  glycerin. 

The  study  of  the  tolerance  of  cattle  for  tuberculin,  L.  Stctbbe  and  G.  Mullie 
{Ann.  Med.  VH.,  54  {1905),  No.  4,  pp-  /ftJ-^ft?).— Statistical  data  are  given  regarding 
the  reaction  to  tuberculin  in  578  cattle.  In  this  number  20  showed  a  reaction  within 
2  hours,  68  within  4  hours,  135  within  6  hours,  while  only  23  failed  to  react  after  18 
hours.  The  reaction  Ijegan  within  12  hours  in  441  out  of  578  cases.  The  author 
believes  as  a  result  of  his  observations  that  the  reaction  to  tuberculin  ordinarily 
takes  place  within  a  shorter  period  than  has  usually  been  named  by  investigators 
of  this  subject. 

The  diseases  of  the  mammary  gland  of  the  domestic  animals,  P.  Leblanc, 
trans,  by  J.  A.  Nunn  {London:  Bailliere,  l^ndaU&  Cox,  1904,  pp-  XII -\- HI,  fig*- 
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jg\ ^The  anatoinical  stnicture  of  the  mammary  gland  of  varioae  domesticated  ani- 

mala  vb  diflcusBed  and  an  acconnt  is  presented  of  the  physiology  of  secretion.  The 
dweasee  to  -which  the  mammary  gland  is  subject  are  discussed  under  the  general 
beads  of  injuries,  acate  mastitis,  chronic  mastitis,  and  inatignant  tumors.  The 
iDiujies  studied  by  the  author  include  contusions,  wounds,  abrasions,  calculi,  obstruc- 
tions, etc.  The  chronic  forms  of  mastitis  discussed  by  the  author  are  those  due  to 
(treptococci,  botryomycosis,  actinomycosis,  tuberculosis,  etc. 

wiTir  fever  and  the  new  treatment  of  Schmidt  and  Evers,  Pbtbomny  (Rfv. 
nt.  ITmUoiue],  SO  (1905),  No.  g,  pp.  81-88). — ^The  author  describes  in  considerable 
detail  6  cases  of  milk  fever  which  were  treated  by  means  of  air.  As  a  rule,  the  air 
was  pamped  into  the  four  quarters  of  the  udder  until  this  organ  was  in  a  tense  con- 
dition. The  result  in  all  cases  was  very  satisfoctory.  The  author  believes  that  the 
lapid  amelioration  in  these  caaea,  after  treatment  with  air  and  other  successful  meth- 
ods, is  not  due  entirely  to  the  elimination  or  neutralization  of  the  toxins  which  pre- 
enmably  cause  the  disease. 

Bast  coast  fever,  Jabvis  {Natal  Agr.  Jour,  and  Min.  Rec,  8  (1906),  No.  e,  pp.  138- 
142). — In  the  anther's  opinion  the  only  remedy  which  has  given  satisfactory  results 
in  the  control  of  African  coast  fever  is  dipping  in  an  arsenical  solution.  Instances 
are  cited  where  the  ticks  were  nearly  all  destroyed  as  the  result  of  dipping  and  with- 
out excessive  expense.  On  one  farm  the  disease  was  apparently  eradicated  by  thor- 
oogb  dipping  of  all  cattle.  The  arsenical  solution  did  not  appear  to  injure  the  cattle 
serioasly. 

Kethods  adopted  in  dealing:  with  east  coast  fever,  S.  .B.  Woollatt  {Natal. 
Agr.  Jour,  and  Min.  Rec,  8  {1905),  No.  g,  pp.  178-188).— The  symptoms  and  patho- 
logical anatomy  of  this  disease  are  described  in  considerable  detail.  Strict  quaran- 
tine measures  have  been  adopted  in  controling  the  disease,  and  in  some  instances 
cattle  have  been  moved  to  high  grazing  ground  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them 
beycHid  the  reach  of  infection.  This  method  is  of  doubtful  value,  however,  since  the 
disease  has  been  known  to  prevail  in  altitudes  of  5,000  ft. 

Some  points  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  Shodesian  redwater, 
S.  Stockman  (/our.  Qmpar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  18  {1905),  No.  1,  pp.  64-7S).—lmmn- 
nity  toward  this  disease  is  not  well  understood.  The  confusion  of  opinion  which 
prevails  regarding  this  matter  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  African  coast 
iever  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  ordinary  Texas  fever. 

It  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  cattle  of  a  truly  indigenous  race  are  bom  immune. 
It  appears  certain  that  the  disease  is  spread  by  ticks  which  have  fed  upon  the  viru- 
lent blood  of  afiected  animals.  If  such  cattle  pass  along  a  road  it  may  readily  become 
infected,  and  susceptible  cattle  must  subsequently  be  kept  away  from  such  roads  until 
the  infection  is  destroyed. 

Testa  of  substances  for  tick  destruction,  C.  P.  Lounsburv  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape 
Good  Hope,  S6  {1905),  No.  S,  pp.  «»7-595).— During  the  year  1904  a  number  of  expe- 
riments were  made  in  the  continuation  of  an  investigation  of  insecticides  for  ticks. 

In  previous  years  arsenite  of  soda  with  or  without  the  addition  of  soap  was  found 
to  be  a  cheap  and  efficient  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  ticks.  In  subsequent  tests 
Stockholm  tar  was  added  to  arsenical  dips,  but  this  increased  the  cost  of  the  dip  con- 
nderably.  Stockholm  tar  has  the  advantage  of  l^eing  a  good  dressing  for  wounds 
and  of  itself  is  an  insecticide  of  considerable  value.  The  comparative  test  was  made 
between  simple  arsenic  dips  and  arsenical  solutions  containing  tar.  A  tar-arsenic- 
eoap  dip  was  also  tested  as  a  tick  destroyer. 

The  last-named  dip  proved  no  more  efficient  than  simple  solutions  of  arsenite  of 
soda,  although  the  latter  dip  contained  slightly  less  arsenic.  Arsenical  sprays  were 
(oond  not  to  liann  any  of  the  cattle  which  were  used  in  these  tests.  The  frequent 
dipping  of  sheep  in  arsenical  preparations,  however,  causes  considerable  injury  to 
the  sheep,  and  unless  great  care  is  exercised  a  heavy  mortality. 
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Serum  treatment  for  infectious  diarrhea  of  calves,  P.  Heurgrem  ($i«niit 
Vet.  Tidskr.,  JO  (19a5),  Xo.  J,  pp.  .SO-**).— The  author  made  use  of  Jensen's  poljrva- 
lent  tierum  in  the  treatment  of  10  (ttlves  for  the  prevention  of  diarrhea.  The  diaeaae 
had  appeare<l  in  20  calves  on  the  same  estate  before  this  method  of  vaccination  «w 
adopted.  All  of  the  treated  calves  appeared  to  be  rendered  immune,  since  no  cut 
developed  among  them. 

Sorghum  poisoning,  W.  R.  Perkins  (MUiitgippi  Sta.  Kpt.  1904,  pp.  S5,  SS).~ 
Hydrocyanic  acid  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  cow  which  died  suddenly,  and  in 
sorghum  from  the  field  where  she  had  grazed.  The  only  plat  of  sorghum  found  to 
contain  traces  of  the  acid  had  made  the  most  luxuriant  growth. 

Poisoning  of  cattle  from  Ranunculus  sceleratus,  HOnscher  {Zttrhr.  Vetrr- 
inark.,  17  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  107, 108). — Cattle  fed  on  wild  hay  containing  Ratnmculvi 
Kceleratug  were  seriously  affected.  In  a  herd  of  26  cows,  4  showed  evidence  of  giwt 
cerebral  excitement  and  spasms.  Two  died  and  exhibited  considerable  irritatioa  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 

The  occurrence  of  fllaria  embryos  in  horses  and  cattle,  A.  E.  Ten  Bbokez 
(Tijdsrhr.  VfeartgeriijL,  3-2  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  :g5S-^S7).— In  horses  infested  with  filsrii 
the  appetite  was  very  poor,  but  the  pult«  and  respiration  were  almost  normal. 
£<lematou8  swellings  were  observed  in  2  cases.  Fowler's  solution  was  administered 
in  large  doses  without  favorable  results.  Death  took  place  after  a  few  days.  Similv 
results  were  had  in  attempts  to  treat  cattle. 

Surra  and  the  differentiation  of  trypanoaomiases,  A.  Laveran  and  F.  Mbbmi 
( Compl.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Parit],  140  (1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  SSl-S.i6).—A.s  a  result  of  the 
study  of  these  diseases  the  authors  recognized  several  forms  occurring  in  diSereot 
.  countries.  It  appears  that  there  are  3  recognizable  forms  of  surra  distinguished  by 
their  viralence  and  occurring  in  India,  Mauritius,  and  Mbori.  The  methods  whicb 
have  proved  efficacious  in  the  hands  of  the  authors  in  the  differentiation  of  tr}rpano- 
somiases  may  be  used  in  distinguishing  these  forms  of  sum. 

The  t8etse7fiy  disease  and  immunization  of  domesticated  animals,  E. 
Martini  (Zttchr.  Hyg.  u.  Infectionskrank.,  50  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  1-96,  pit.  i,  figt.  17).— 
The  morphology  and  biology  of  the  trypanosome  of  tsetse-fly  disease  is  discugsed  in 
great  detail  in  connection  with  a  series  of  experiments  carried  out  by  the  author. 

Numerous  tests  were  made  in  passing  the  trypanoeomes  through  various  aninule 
by  means  of  inoculation.  \8  a  result  of  the^e  experiments  it  was  found  that  2  raoee 
of  bloo<l  parasites  of  this  disease  may  be  recognizeti  according  to  their  different  viru- 
lence. One  race  proved  to  be  fatal  for  the  horse,  ass,  dog,  cat,  hog,  goat,  rabbit, 
etc.,  after  subcutaneous,  intraperitoneal,  or  intravenous  inoculation. 

Evidence  was  obtained  that  horses  may  carry  the  blood  parasites  for  years  and 
remain  in  good  health.  Some  difference  of  opinion  prevails,  however,  regarding  the 
nature  of  this  apparent  immunity  and  its  duration.  A  healthy  animal  carrying 
blood  parasites  of  low  virulence  may  not  be  immune,  however,  to  blood  parasites  of 
another  race. 

Beport  on  dourine  in  different  breeds  of  equiues,  A.  Lin'oard  ( CaieuUa:  %>(■ 
GoH.  Printing,  India,  1905,  pp.  V+S4  +  XCIX,  pis.  16).— In  this  volume  the  author 
presents  an  elaborate  account  of  his  experiments  on  dourine  in  India,  together  with 
an  account  of  vesicular  exanthema  and  pi roplasmosis  which  in  certain  cases  occurred 
as  complications. 

The  volume  includes  a  general  discussion  on  the  nature  of  dourine,  clinical  notes 
on  a  large  number  of  spontaneous  and  inoculation  cases,  the  period  of  incuhstioD, 
eruption  of  plaques,  the  biology  of  the  blood  parasite,  symptoms,  diagnosis  and  conree 
of  the  disease,  and  susceptibility  of  different  animals.  It  was  found  that  whenever 
a  cutaneous  plaque  appears  during  the  course  of  the  disease  the  pathogenic  trypu- 
osoma  is  present  at  that  point  in  one  or  more  of  its  developmental  forms. 
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The  blood  parasite  pendsts  in  the  ^aquee  as  long  ae  edema  is  to  be  observed.  Th« 
developmental  forms  of  the  organism  are  also  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  vagi- 
nal mucDs,  and  semen.  In  a  number  of  cases  a  mild  veacular  exanthema  occurred 
m  a  complication  of  donrine  and  gave  rise  to  a  high  fever  and  emaciation  in  acute 
cases,  with  occasional  death. 

The  ezpmimental  diagnods  of  gUmden,  G.  Mazeimi  and  A.  Aaczzi  ( Oior.  R. 
Soe.  ed.  Aeead.  Vet.  lUd.,  64  (1906),  Not.  J,  pp.  4-9;  I,  pp.  St6-Sa).—A9  a  result  of  the 
tDthors'  study  of  glanders  and  the  various  methods  of  diagnosing  this  disease,  it  is 
omdnded  that  negative  results  obtained  from  the  inoculation  of  guinea  pigs,  with 
the  macus  of  suspected  animals,  does  not  permit  of  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the 
hone  in  question  is  not  afiected  with  glanders.  It  was  found  during  these  experi- 
menti  that  glycerin  exercises  a  considerable  antiseptic  action  upon  the  glanders 
hidlhig. 

Hw  differential  diagnostic  value  of  glanders  agglutination  in  the  impor- 
tant internal  diseasss  of  the  horse,  R.Lanosb  (ifon(d«A.Prai:<.  Tln-ActU:.,  16  (/90d), 
St.  e,pp.  141-964). — The  author's  observations  were  saadb  on  100  horses,  some  of 
which  were  healthy  while  others  were  a&ected  with  various  diseases  such  as  pneu- 
fflODia,  contagiooa  coryza,  hemoglobinuria,  anthrax,  tetanus,  influenza,  pseudo- 
leokemis,  glanders,  etc. 

Ctrefal  tests  were  made  to  determine  the  agglutinative  power  of  the  sera  of  all 
the«e  cases  toward  the  glanders  bacillus.  Kesults  of  these  tests  are  presented  in  a 
table  from  which  it  appears  that  the  agglutinative  power  of  healthy  horses  or  horses 
affected  with  diseases  other  than  glanders  is  never  greater  than  1:500,  while  the 
agglotiiiative  ratio  of  serum  from  glanderous  horses  varies  from  1:2,000  to  1:6,000. 

The  author  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  method  of  agglutination  is  perfectly 
reliable  in  the  diagnosis  of  glanders.  The  literature  of  this  subject  is  discussed  in 
coaaection  with  a  short  bibliography. 

Post-mortem  diagnosis  of  glanders,  Bbkton  and  Chsmkau  (Ree.  Mid.  VH.,  Sg 
(1905),  No.  3,  pp.  81-83). — As  a  result  of  a  study  of  the  pathological  lesions  observed 
in  glanders  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  judgment  should  not  be  pronounced  too 
nahly  if,  in  the  examination  of  the  lung  of  a  horse,  nodular  lesions  are  found  which 
resemble  those  of  glanders.  If  the  anterior  portion  of  the  respiratory  tract  is  free 
from  ulcers  or  old  cicatrices,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  microscopic  study  in  order  to. 
determine  the  specific  nature  of  the  organisms  concerned. 

The  prophylaxis  of  glanders,  J.  McFaoyban  (Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther., 
IS  [ISOS),  No.  1,  pp.  tS-SO). — In  this  article  the  author  reviews  the  present  status  of 
fdeoden  in  London,  with  notes  on  the  extent  of  the  disease,  methods  of  dissemina- 
tion, and  suitable  prophylactic  measures. 

Existing  regulations  are  considered  somewhat  defective  for  the  reason  that  the  value 
of  mallein  is  not  recognized  and  that  horses  exposed  to  infection  are  not  watched  in 
a  mfficienUy  careful  manner.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  12 
years  from  800  to  2,000  glanderous  horses  have  been.annually  slaughtered  by  knack- 
en  in  London.  Not  a  single  case  of  infection  among  man  has  occurred  in  these 
establishments.  This  is  £on8idered  as  indicating  that  the  blood  and  meat  of  glander- 
OM  horses  seldom  carry  infection. 

Xallein  as  a  curative  ^gent  in  the  treatment  of  glanders,  T.  E.  Carrou. 
(  WoL  Va.,  1  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  9,10). — The  author's  experience  with  glanders  was 
had  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  glanders  prevailed  extensively  at  the  time  when 
the  observations  were  made.  Mallein  was  tested  in  a  large  number  of  horses  and  it 
was  found  that  the  temperature  reaction  took  place  up  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  injection. 
In  sofne  cmes  the  third  temperature  reaction  was  higher  than  the  second.  In  these 
tests  mallon  proved  to  be  a  reliable  diagnostic  agent  but  no  improvement  was  noted 
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in- any  case  as  the  result  of  its  use  and  no  evidence  was  obtained  thatit  has  a  curative 
effect 

The  internal  administration  of  formaldehyde  by  intravienous  injection, 
H.  LoHAS  ( Vet.  Rec.,  17  (1905),  No.  866,  pp.  4S8,  ^flS).— Formaldehyde  was  used  in 
intravenous  injections  in  the  treatment  of  3  cases  of  morbus  maculoeus  in  horses. 
In  2  of  these  cases  the  dose  was  1  dr.  in  20  dr.  of  distilled  water,  while  in  the  third 
pase  the  same  dose  was  given  in  5  dr.  of  distilled  water.  The  results  were  perfectly 
satisfectory  in  all  3  cases,  2  of  which  the  author  did  not  expect  to  recover. 

Vaccination  for  swine  erysipelas,  Schnitki  (Berlin.  TierdrzU.  Wchnschr.,  1905, 
No.  10,  pp.  189, 190). — During  the  year  1904  the  author  vaccinated  nearly  6,000  swine 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  against  swine  erysipelas.  The  method  adopted 
was  that  of  simultaneous  injection  of  serum  and  cultures  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Nearly  4,000  of  the  h<^  received  a  second  injection  of  virus.  No  case  of 
swine  erysipelas  developed  as  the  result  of  vaccination  and  only  a  few  cases  were 
observed  in  the  vaccinated  herds  as  the  result  of  subsequent  infection. 

The  histolo^cal  diagnosis  of  rabies,  F.  Abba  and  A.  Bobmaks  (Ann.  InM.  PatUwr, 
19(1905),  No.  1,  pp.  49-61,  pi.  i).— The  literature  relating  to  rabies  is  discussed  in 
connection  with  a  short  bibliography.  Particularattention  is  given  to  the  statements 
of  Negri  regarding  the  discovery  of  the  pathogenic  organism  of  rabies.  Contrar}'  to 
the  claims  of  Ne^ri  the  authors  found  that  the  medulla  oblongata  contains  as  viru- 
lent #  virus  as  is  to  be  found  in  Ammon's  horn.  Osmic  acid  was  found  to  be  per- 
fectly reliable  in  the  diagnosis  of  glanders  in  one-half  of  the  cases  if  applied  within 
24  hours  after  death. 

The  symptoms  and  prevention  of  experimental  rabies,  D.  Konradi  ( OentU. 
Baku  [etc.'],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  38  (1905),  No.  8,  pp.  194-199).— In  the  experiments 
reported  in  this  paper  rabbits  were  inoculated  in  the  l^B  and  &ce  and  subsequently 
subjected  to  various  forms  of  treatment. 

In  general  the  incubation  period  varied  between  174  and  570  days.  The  great 
length  of  the  incubation  period  was  apparently  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  virus 
used  in  inoculation.  The  author  concludes  from  his  experiments  that  infection  may 
be  prevented  by  local  antiseptic  treatment.  Such  local  treatment  must  follow  within 
12  minutes  if  inoculation  was  made  in  the  legs  and  within  3  minutes  if  the  virus  is 
inoculated  into  the  face.  It  appears  that  rabies  may  recur  like  other  infectious 
diseases. 

Antirabies  serum,  A.  Marie  (Ann.  Inst.  Patteur,  19  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  /-*).— It 
has  been  observed  that  when  suitable  quantities  of  serum  obtained  from  vaccinated 
mammals  and  an  emulsion  of  rabies  virus  are  mixed  the  2  substances  neutralize  each 
other. 

The  author  carried  out  a  number  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  testing  this 
process  more  accurately  and  for  obtaining  data  concerning  the  application  of  the 
method  in  the  treatment  of  rabies.  It  was  found  during  these  experiments  that  the 
serum  obtained  from  vaccinated  animals  is  not  active  toward  the  virus  of  rabies 
except  after  a  long  preliminary  treatment.  The  serum  of  untreated  mammals 
appears  not  to  have  any  power  of  neutralizing  fixed  rabies  virus.  There  is  no  such 
power  to  be  observed  even  in  the  serum  of  birds,  which  are  naturally  immune  to  the 
disease. 

The  action  of  the  neutralizing  serum  when  obtained  is  specific,  but  in  many  cases 
is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  specific  substance  combines  with  the 
virus  of  rabies. 

Infection  and  inunxinity  in  fowl  cholera,  E.  Weil  (Arch.  Hyg.,  62  (1905),  iVo. 
S-4,  pp.  4ie-4Sg). — Attention  is  called  to  the  many  failures  which  have  been  experi- 
enced by  different  investigatorB  in  devising  a  successful  scheme  of  vaccination  against 
fowl  cholera. 
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The  badlloB  of  the  disease  multiplies  with  such  great  rapidity  that  death  results 
vithin  a  short  time  unless  the  growth  of  the  bacteria  is  checked.  In  the  author's 
experiments  rabbits  were  used  for  producing  an  exudate  which  was  later  used  in 
Tuxination.  It  was  found  that  when  the  bacilli  of  fowl  cholera  in  bouillon  cultures 
were  inoculated  into  the  pleural  cavity  of  rabbitsi  death  took  place  within  5  to  8 
hoore.  The  quantity  of  exudate  produced  in  the  pleural  cavity  varies  greatly  in  the 
different  cases  but,  as  a  rule,  is  greatest  when  small  quantities  of  bacteria  are  used 
for  inoculation.  ^l 

In  one  rabbit,  which  received  1  drop  of  a  bouillon  culture,  27  oc.  of  exudate  was 
produced  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  The  great  rapii^ity  of  multiplication  of  bacteria  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  death  may  result  inside  of  6  hours.  The  exudate  pro- 
duced in  the  manner  just  described  in  rabbits  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  virulent 
for  experimental  animals.  The  exudate  was  steriliised  and  used  in  vaccination 
experiments  with  rabbits,  chickens,  and  pigeons.  It  was  found  possible  to  immunize 
all  these  animals  against  the  most  virulent  cultures  of  fowl  cholera  bacilli.  Even 
pigeons,  which  are  normally  very  susceptible  to  this  organism,  were  immunized  by 
J  injections  of  sterilized  exudate  from  rabbits. 

Inununization  of  rabbits  agfsinst  fowl  cholera,  J.  C.  Dblfino  (Centbl.  Bakt. 
[*.],  /.  Abt.,  Orig.,  3S  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  2S1,  iS2).—\n  the  author's  experiments 
ligniere's  vaccine  was  used. 

The  protective  treatment  included  2  inoculations  with  an  interval  of  10  days. 
Within  10  days  after  the  second  inoculation  the  animal  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
immune.  The  author  concludes  that  Ligniere's  method  of  vaccination  against  septi- 
cemia of  birds  in  rsbbitef  produces  a  permanent  immunity  which  is  capable  of  resist- 
ing enormous  quantities  of  virulent  cultures. 

BUBAL  EKOIITEEBINO. 

Irrigation  investigations  on  the  North  Flatte  Biver  in  1904,  B.  P.  Flem- 
KO  {Vf^mnxng  Sta.  Bui.  6(1,  pp.  g4,fig$.  4). — These  investigations  included  measure- 
ments of  the  duty  of  water  and  on  the  loss  from  canals  by  seepage  in  the  Mitchell 
dijitriet  on  the  North  Platte  near  the  Wyoming-Nebraska  line. 

"As  measured  at  the  headgate,  the  amount  of  water  used  on  a  sandy  soil  contain- 
ing gypsum  is  about  5.2  acre-feet  per  acre,  when  the  acreage  actually  watered  is  (»n- 
adered  and  not  the  acreage  assessed.  For  an  0{)en,  sandy  soil  the  amount  used  is 
mnch  greater,  being  about  11.9  acre-feet  per  acre.  These  figures  are  from  canals 
irrigating  lands  upon  which  alfalfa  is  the  crop  most  generally  grown. 

"Ag  measured  on  an  individual  farm,  alfalfa  requires  ibout  4.5  acre-feet  per  acre 
Md  native  hay  about .%  the  land  upon  which  both  were  grown  having  considerable, 
though  not  excessive,  slope  and  consisting  largely  of  sand  and  gypsum. 

"  For  a  canal  with  one  or  more  canals  above  it  the  gain  in  flow,  due  to  seepage 
from  the  canals  above,  may  exceed  considerably  the  loss  from  itself.  For  a  high- 
line  canal,  in  which  the  alignment  is  good,  gullies  are  crossed  by  one  bank  on  the 
lower  side,  and  the  soil  sandy,  with  gypsum,  the  average  loss  to  be  expected  may  be 
aboot  1.2  per  cent  of  the  flow  per  mile,  or  0.10  cubic  foot  jjer  second  per  10,000  square 
feet  of  wetted  i)erimeter." 

Kemoranda  of  plana  for  irrigation  investigationa  (  Utah  Sta.  Circ.  4,  pp.  m, 
fv-  ^).— This  circular  contains  detaile<l  instructions  and  regulations  for  the  gui<lancH^, 
daring  the  whole  growing  season,  of  all  connected  with  the  cooperative  investiga- 
tions to  be  carried  on  in  Utah  during  1905.  These  include  plat  and  pot  experiments 
Illative  to  the  effects  upon  various  crops  of  different  total  depths  of  water  applied  in 
■ligation,  difierent  times  of  irrigation,  and  different  systems  of  cultivation. 
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A  crosscut  excavating  machine  for  drainage  ditches  {Engin.  AVttw,  54  (190S), 
No.  10,  p.  iSO,fig.  1 ). — This  ia  an  illustrated  description  of  a  new  type  of  self-propelling 
excavator,  with  the  pecaliarity  that  the  catting  is  done  by  buckets  moving  trans- 
versely to  the  line  of  the  canal,  on  a  steel  guide  frame  or  template  of  such  shape  and 
proportions  that  the  buckets  give  at  once  the  desired  finished  shape  to  the  bank  of 
the  canal. 

"With  a  ditch  16  ft.  wide  on  the  bottom,  and  6  ft  deep,  having  side  slopes  of  1  to 
1,  the  machine  frequently  cut  180  lin.  ft.  in  less  than  ten  hours,  the  machine  being 
subject  to  ordinary  delays.  This  is  equivalent  to  between  800  and  900  cu.  yds.,  and 
was  accomplished  with  the  consumption  of  not  more  than  a  ton  of  coal.  This 
machine  weighed  30  tons  and  had  a  vertical  boiler  and  a  20  H.  P.  engine  with  cyl- 
inders 7  by  10  ins.,  operating  two  buckets  of  1}  cu.  yds.  capacity.  The  only  labor 
required  comprised  the  engineman  and  fireman  on  the  machine,  and  one  man  with 
team  to  attend  to  the  laying  of  the  track.  .  .  . 

"Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  new  machine  are  a  reduction  in  power 
and  labor  as  compared  with  a  dipper  dredge  of  the  same  capacity,  while  the  banks 
are  left  with  the  proper  slope  and  in  better  condition  to  prevent  slides  and  to  give 
the  full  capacity  of  flow  for  the  channel." 

Contribution  to  the  biochemistry  of  sewage  puriflation:  The  bacteriolyais 
of  peptones  and  nitrates,  S.  DeM.  Gaoe  (Technol.  Quart.,  IS  (1905),  No.  1,  pp. 
6S9), — ^This  article  reviews  the  literature  of  the  subject  of  the  biochemistry  of  sew- 
age purification,  giving  a  bibliography  containing  113  references,  and  reports  experi- 
mental data  obtained  in  investigations  made  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station  on 
the  processes  of  ammonification,  denitrification,  nitrate  production,  a  redaction  of 
nitrates  to  ammonia,  distribution  of  ammonifying  and  denitrifying  bacteria  in  sewage 
and  sewage  effluents,  and  on  the  relation  of  peptonization  to  other  biochemical 
functions. 

Studies  were  made  of  the  behavior  of  30  pure  cultures  of  bacteria  common  in 
sewage  and  sewage  efiluents  in  two  solutions  (1)  0.1  per  cent  Witte's  peptone  solution 
containing  about  14  parts  of  organic  nitrogen  per  100,000,  and  (2)  0.1  per  cent  of 
Witte's  peptone  in  distilled  water,  diluted  to  three  difierent  strengths  at  different 
periods  of  the  investigation,  and  containing  nitrogen  as  potassium  nitrate  equivalent 
to  2.7,  6,  and  22.5  parts  per  100,000.  The  methods  of  chemical  analysis  used  are 
described. 

Summarizing  the  results,  the  author  states  that  the  problem  of  sewage  purification 
is  mainly  a  question  of  the  bacteria  which  transform  (render  innocuous)  the  nitrog- 
enous  matter. 

"From  the  results  obtained  in  this  study  it  becomes  possible  to  state  definitely  that 
bacteria  common  in  sewage  purification  are  able  to  produce  ammonia  from  organic 
matter,  to  reduce  nitrates  to  nitrites,  to  ammonia,  and  probably  to  elementary  nitro- 
gen, to  liberate  nitrogen  from  solutions  of  organic  matter  either  with  or  without  the 
presence  of  nitrates  or  their  reduction  products,  and  also  to  fix  atmospheric  nitrogen 
under  the  same  conditions — all  of  which  reactions  have  been  noted  by  other 
observers,  but  about  which  there  has  been  more  or  less  controversy. 

"Many  sewage  bacteria  probably  also  produce  the  lower  oxids  of  nitrogen  «a 
reduction  products  of  nitrates,  which  oxids  may  play  an  important  part  in  the  far- 
ther decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  in  solution,  either  through  catalytic  action 
or  by  direct  chemical  reaction.  Furthermore,  certain  of  these  bacteria  may  perhaps 
produce  an  oxid,  or  at  least  a  compound  of  nitrogen  intermediate  between  nitrates 
and  nitrites,  which  has  apparently  not  been  noted  hitherto. 

"  The  amount  of  ammonia  produced  by  the  different  cultures  has  ranged  from 
none  to  18  parts  per  100,000,  and  the  rate  of  ammonification  has  varied  considerably, 
some  of  the  cultures  reacting  as  early  as  the  fourth  day,  while  other  cultures,  which 
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eventually  reacted  strongly,  did  not  begin  to  ammonify  until  after  periods  of  10  to 
14  day*.  Similar  phenomena  have  been  noted  with  regard  to  the  reaction  of  the 
cdltareeon  nitratee."  ^ 

The  behavior  of  the  different  cultures  was  very  variable  both  as  regards-rate  of 
action  and  character  and  proportions  of  the  reduction  products. 

"Bearding  the  distribution  of  ammonifying  and  denitrifying  bacteria  in  sewage 

and  the  effluents  from  sewage  filters,  based  on  a  study  of  the  biochemical  functions 

of  over  300  representAtive  cultures  from  a  variety  of  samples,  it  may  be  said  that  a 

majority  of  the  bacteria  from  these  sources,  which  are  determinable  by  the  ordinary 

plate  methods,  using  gelatin  as  a  culture  medium,  reduc-e  nitrates  and  decompose 

peptone  into  ammonia,  although  these  two  functions  are  not  always  present  in  the 

same  species.      By  the  use  of  quantitative  tests  for  the  amount  of  liquefaction  pro- 

dnced  in  gelatin  by  over  150  of  these  cultures,  we  have  been  able  to  determine 

approximately  the  relation  between  the  peptonizing  power,  or  power  to  liquefy 

ioMlable  organic  matter,  and  the  ammonifying  and  denitrifying  powers  of  sewage 

bacteria. 

"We  find  that  while  many  nonliquefying  bacteria  are  able  to  reduce  nitrates  or 
to  ammonify  peptone  or  to  do  both,  and  many  liquefying  bacteria  do  not  possess 
tbe«e  functions,  nevertheless,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  possession  of  the  first 
fonction  means  possession  of  one  and  usually  both  of  the  last  two  functions,  and  the 
average  amount  of  change  produced  in  the  nitrogenous  matter  in  solution  is  much 
greater  with  peptonizing  bacteria  than  with  those  which  are  unable  to  liquefy  gela- 
tin. Furthermore,  an  increase  in  the  liquefying  power  appears,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
correlated  with  increased  ability  to  reduce  nitrates  and  to  ammonify  peptone." 

Contribution  to  the  biochenuBtry  of  aewage  purification;  the  bact«rioly«is 
of  peptones  and  nitrates,  S.  DbM.  Gaog  (Jour.  Atner.  C'hem.  Soc,  S7  (1905),  No.  4, 
pp.  sn-36S), — Substantially  the  same  article  as  that  noted  above. 

The  effect  of  water  on  rock  powders,  A.  8.  Ccshman  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Affr.,  Bur. 
(Sum.  Bui.  9£,  pp.  S4,  pl».  4). — A  discussion  of  this  subject,  based  upon  some 
gtodies  in  the  Division  of  Tests  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  on  the  cementing  value 
of  various  rock  samples  when  ground  wet  and  dry  and  on  the  color  reaction  with 
pbenolphthalein  of  the  wet-ground  material,  as  well  as  upon  the  work  of  other 
investigators  along  the  same  line.    The  conclusions  reached  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  effect  of  wet  grinding  is  to  increase  the  binding  power  or  cementing 
value  of  rock  powders,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  addition  of  small  amounts 
of  .suitable  electrolytes  to  the  water  will  still  further  increase  the  action. 

"(2)  When  water  comes  in  contact  with  most  rock  powders  immediate  reactions 
take  place,  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  analogous  to  those  which  take  place  with 
cement  and  powdered  glass. 

"(3)  These  reactions  are  shown  by  the  alkalinity  indicated  by  pbenolphthalein, 
bat  this  alkalinity  is  to  a  great  d^ree  inhibited  if  the  solid  particles  are  filtered  out. 

"  (4)  The  microscope  reveals  an  accumulation  of  amorphous  material  of  a  gummy 
appearance  largely  associated  with  the  surfaces  of  the  crystalline  particles  as  the 
action  of  water  proceeds. 

"(h)  Evidence  is  given  to  show  that  the  basic  ions  set  free  associate  themselves 
to  a  certain  degree  with  the  solid  particles,  leading  to  a  concentration  of  the  acid 
ions  in  the  clear  solution. 

"  (6)  It  is  shown  that  the  behavior  of  rock  powders  after  being  acted  on  by  water 
if  rimilar  to  that  of  coagulated  colloids  artificially  prepared  in  the  lalx)ratory,  and 
that  the  formation  of  colloids  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  particles  would  account  for 
the  increased  binding  power  under  the  action  of  wet  grinding.  The  word  '  pectoid ' 
it  recommended  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  patticlen  as  being  more  appropriate 
to  the  coimection  in  which  it  is  used  than  the  words  'colloid '  or  'hydrogel.' 
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"  (7)  The  absorption  of  the  bases  known  to  take  place  when  certain  clays  are 
treated  with  dilute  salt  solutions  is  explained  by  means  of  the  colloid  theory,  as  is 
also  their  increase  of  binding  power  under  the  action  of  water  and  certain  solutions. 

"(8)  The  possibility  of  rendering  the  potash  contained  in  rocks  available  as  a 
fertilizer  is  suggested." 

The  construction  of  silos,  W.  J.  Fraber  ( lUinm  Sta.  Bvl.  lOS,  pp.  41,  figf.  S4). — 
This  bulletin  discusses  the  location,  form,  proportions,  and  capacity  of  eilos,  and 
gives  a  complete  account  of  the  cost  and  construction  of  a  round  wood  silo  plastered 
with  cement,  which  was  20  feet  in  diameter  and  34.5  feet  deep,  holding  228  tons,  and 
which  cost  $383,  or  $1.68  per  ton  capacity.  A  brief  description  with  illustrations  is 
given  of  concrete,  brick,-  stone,  and  stave  silos. 

Use  of  alcohol  as  a  motive  power  and  its  production  ttoxa.  farm  crops, 
M.  J.  R.  DuNSTAN  [Jour.  Southeast.  Agr.  Col.  Wye,  190S,  No.  14,  pp.g6-37). — This  is  a 
discussion  of  the  production  and  use  of  denaturized  alcohol  on  the  Continent,  and  of 
the  probable  profits  to  the  farmer  which  would  result  from  a  similar  use  in  Kngland. 

The  author  finds  that  ' '  2  tons  of  sugar  beet  will  produce  22  gals,  of  alcohol,  the  ale 
prices  of  which  will  be  about  25s.,  and  2  tons  of  pulp  at  a  value  of  5e.  per  ton,  so  that 
the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  will  have  about  '358.  to  divide.  The  coat  of  pro- 
duction is  abotit  4d.  per  gallon.  A  deduction  of  7s.  6d.  must  therefore  be  made  to 
arrive  at  the  price  the  farmer  will  receive,  or  27s.  6d.  for  two  tons  of  beet.  Taking 
128.  per  ton  as  an  average  figure,  and  allowing  thirteen  tons  per  acre  as  an  average 
crop  we  get  £8  198.  per  acre  as  the  value  of  the  beet  crop  for  alcohol  production. 
"Turning  now  to  the  case  of  potatoes,  1  ton  of  potatoes  will  produce  22  urallona  of 
alcohol  and  about  1  ton  of  pulp,  or  a  value  of  30s.  to  be  divided  between  farmer  and 
manufacturer.  Taking  off  98.  for  manufacture,  2l8.  is  left  for  the  ton  of  potatoes,  or 
on  a  yield  or  9  tons  per  acre  £9  98.  for  all  expenses  of  growing  the  crop.' 

Analysis  of  lignite  coal,  £.  F.  Ladd  ( North  Dakota  iSita.  Rpt.  1906,  pt.  1,  p.  SO)  .— 
This  sample  of  a  briquette,  prepared  for  household  use,  "was  in  excellent  condition 
for  use." 

BUBAL  ECONOMICS. 

Agrricultural  economics,  H.  C.  Taylor  {New  York:  The  MaciniUan  Co.,  1905,  pp. 
VITI+SS7,  figs.  7). — This  book  is  a  study  in  the  economic  problems  involved  in 
modem  commercial  agriculture. 

The  subject  is  viewed  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  whose  aim  it 
is  to  secure  the  largest  net  profit  in  return  for  the  time  and  energy  which  he  devotes 
to  agriculture.  Some  attention  is  griven  also  to  the  problems  with  which  the  states- 
man must  deal  when  he  attempts  to  pass  laws  regulating  the  conditions  under  which 
agricultural  o])eration8  and  transactions  are  carried  on. 

The  principal  subjects  discussed  are:  (1)  The  factors  of  production,  including  the 
quantity  and  the  character  of  the  supply  of  land,  capital-goods,  and  laborers  in  the 
Unite<i  States.  (2)  The  principle  to  be  followed  in  the  organization  of  the  farm, 
and  more  specifically  in  the  selection  of  land,  the  selection  of  crops,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  farm  animals  and  other  forms  of  capital-goods.  (3)  The  size  of  farms  and 
the  intensity  of  culture.  (4)  The  prices  of  agricultural  products.  (5)  The  rent  of 
farm  land  and  the  profits  of  the  farmer.  (6)  The  principles  to  be  followed  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  farm  land  and  equipments.  (7)  The  farmer's  means  of  acquir- 
ing land,  including  a  discussion  of  free  land,  gift  and  inheritance,  savings,  credit, 
taxation  of  mortgages,  and  the  need  of  a  better  system  of  obtaining  credit  on  land. 
(8)  Tenancy  and  land  ownership  in  the  United  States,  including  a  discussion  of  the 
decline  in  the  percentage  of  land-owning  farmers,  land  values  and  land  ownershipi 
land  ownership  and  tenancy  among  the  negroes,  the  ownership  of  rented  forms,  and 
the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  the  United  States.  (9)  The  adjost- 
ment  of  the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  England. 
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Agricultural  cooperation  in  Bngland,  £.  Drucb  (Agr.  StudenU?  Gaz.,  n.  set. 
vol.  U  {1905),  No.  S,  pp.  *9-flS).— This  article  disciisseB  cooperation  in  agriculture, 
from  three  standpoints:  (1)  The  purchase  of  requirements,  including  machinery, 
(2)  the  sale  of  pro<luce,  and  (3)  the  establishment  of  agricultural  credit  banks. 

It  is  believed  that  the  cooperative  purchase  of  machines  for  cooperative  use  may 
be  very  desirable  in  communities  of  small  farmers,  but  that  there  is  little  occasion 
for  sneh  cooperatiou  among  large  farmers.  The  ox>operative  purchase  of  animals  is 
spoken  of  as  a  field  in  which  cooperation  may  be  extended  to  advantage.  Horse 
societies  are  mentioned.  Cooperation  in  the  sale  of  products  is  not  thought  to  be 
profitable  for  the  better  farmers.  It  is  thought  that  such  cooperation  tends  to  level 
prices  and  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  lower  level  and  not  the  higher  level  to  be 
reached  by  this  process, 
his  believed  that  the  more  intelligent  and  energetic  farmers  can  always  secure  a 

higher  price  than  can  the  cooperative  society.    This  is  thought  to  be  especially  true 

io  I  coontry  like  England,  where  a  dense  population  makes  it  possible  for  the 

majority  of  the  farmers  to  sell  their  products  directly  to  the  retail  dealers.  The 
vriter  does  not  seem  favorably  disposed  toward  the  agricultural  credit  banks.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  this  paper  represents  the  attitude  of  the  conservative 
English  farmer  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  cooperation. 

Wages,  earnings,  and  conditions  of  employment  of  agricultural  laborers 
ia  the  United  Kingdom,  second  report,  W.  Fox  {London:  Bd.  of  Trade,  Labor 
Dtfl.,  1905,  pp.  XII + S63,  figs.  3) . — This  report  deals  with  the  systems  of  engagement, 
&e  ntes  of  wages,  and  the  cost  of  living  of  farm  laboreis  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  Scotland,  Wales,  the  north  of  England,  and  the  north  of  Ireland  most  of  the 
farm  ser\'ant8  are  employed  by  the  year,  board  and  lodging  being  usually  provided 
free  in  the  farmhouses  for  the  unmarried  men,  and  cottages  in  many  districts  for  the 
married  men.  In  southern  England  and  southern  Ireland  laborers  are  usually 
anployed  by  the  week,  and  it  is  very  rare  for  them  to  be  lodged  or  boarded  in  the 
famihoDsee. 

In  1902  the  average  rate  of  wages  was  19s.  5d.  in  Scotland,  17s.  7d.  in  Wales,  17s. 
Sd.  in  England,  and  lOs.  9d.  in  Ireland.  Between  1898  and  1902  the  average  rate 
of  wagts  increased  6.9  per  cent  in  Scotland,  6.6  per  cent  in  Wales,  5.7  per  cent  in 
Ireland,  and  4  per  cent  in  England. 

It  is  shown  by  means  of  a  map  that  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  the  wages  of 
agricultural  laborers  were  higher  near  the  large  industrial  and  mining  centers  than 
in  the  ptirely  agricultural  district.  The  average  weekly  value  of  food  consumed  by 
the  agricultural  laborers,  including  articles  purchased  and  those  produced  at  home, 
wag  1.5s.  2|d  in  Scotland,  13e.  6^.  in  England,  and  lOs.  5}d.  in  Ir«land. 

The  economic  cost  of  slaveholding  in  the  cotton  belt,  U.  B.  Phillips  {PolU. 
Sd.  Quart.,  SO  {1906),  No.  g,  pp.  267-S76).—T\aB  article  is  based  upon  a  study  oi 
slave  prices.  It  deals  with  the  general  economic  conditions  of  slaveholding,  and 
shows  the  great  transformation  caused  by  the  opening  of  the  cotton  belt  and  the 
doeiog  of  the  African  slave  trade. 

"From  the  economic  point  of  view  the  American  sjrstem  of  slavery  was  a  system 
of  firmly  controlling  the  unintelligent  negro  laborers  and  of  capitalizing  the  pro- 
spective value  of  the  labor  of  each  workman  for  the  whole  period  of  his  life."  Prior 
to  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  slavery  was  confined  to  the  lowlands,  but  the 
increase  in  the  production  of  upland  cotton  after  Whitney's  invention  came  into  use 
lesulted  in  the  rapid  opening  of  the  inland  cotton  belt.  This  increased  demand  for 
laborers  resulted  in  a  rapid  increase  in  the  price  of  slaves. 

Between  1800  and  1860  the  price  of  slaves  in  terms  of  pounds  of  cotton  increased 
ffom  1,000  to  1,200  per  cent.  With  the  rise  in  slave  prices  slavery  became  burden- 
»nie,  because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  wealth  which  had  to  be  lockeil  up  in  the 
Purchase  of  the  labor  supply.    This  investment  of  large  sums  of  money  in  the  capital 
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value  of  slaves  was  all  the  more  burdensome  because  of  fluctuations  in  cotton  pricee, 
lor  it  was  the  value  of  cotton  which  determined  the  value  of  slave  labor. 

"In  the  great  system  of  southern  industry  and  commerce,  working  with  seeming 
smoothness,  the  negro  laborers  were  inefficient  in  spite  of  discipline,  and  slavery 
was  an  obetacle  to  all  progress.  .  .  .  The  capitalization  of  labor  and  the  export  of 
earnings  in  exchange  for  more  workmen,  always  of  a  low  degree  of  efficiency, 
together  with  the  extreme  lack  of  versatility,  deprived  the  South  of  the  natural 
advantage  which  the  cotton  monopoly  should  have  given.  To  be  rid  of  the  capital- 
ization of  labor  as  a  part  of  the  slaveholding  system  was  a  great  requisite  for  the 
material  progress  of  the  South." 

'WoolgTOwing  and  the  tariff  aince  1890,  C.  W.  Wbioht  {Quart.  Jour.  Eeon., 
19  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  610-647). — This  article  is  a  discussion  of  the  competitors  of  the 
woolgrowers  of  the  United  States,  and  the  efiectiveness  of  protective  tariff  in  sus- 
taining the  woolgrowing  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  competitors  from  the  outside  are  Australasia  and  Argentina.  The 
principal  facts  to  be  kept  in  mind  regarding  the  tariff  history  of  the  last  15  years  are 
the  Wilson  Bill  of  August  1,  1894,  which  put  wool  and  woolens  on  the  free  list,  and 
the  Dingley  Bill  of  July  24,  1897,  which  restored  the  duty  on  wool  and  woolens. 
The  price  of  wool  produced  in  the  United  States  is  much  higher  than  it  would  be 
without  protection,  yet  this  difference  litcks  about  2  cents  on  the  pound  of  being 
equal  in  amount  to  the  tariff.  This  is  due  to  the  difference  between  the  quality  of 
imported  wool  and  that  purchased  at  home. 

But  imported  wool  is  by  no  means  the  only  competitive  element  affecting  the  wool 
industry  of  the  United  States.  The  sheep  industry  must  compete  with  the  cattle 
industry  in  the  grazing  district^,  with  the  dairy  industry  in  the  East,  and  with  the 
production  of  wheat,  com,  and  hogs  in  the  Central  States.  In  the  Bocky  Mountain 
States  the  sheep  industry  continued  to  expand  during  the  period  of  free  trade  in 
wool,  but  increased  very  much  more  rapidly  after  the  duty  on  wool  was  restored  by 
the  Dingley  Bill  of  1897. 

In  the  Central  and  Eastern  States  wool  production  declined  rapidly  after  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  wool  and  even  failed  to  respond  to  the  Dingley  Bill.  Other 
products  proved  more  profitable  than  wool.  Where  the  dairy  industry  or  grain  pro- 
duction did  not  drive  out  the  sheep  industry  east  of  the  100th  meridian,  mutton  pro- 
duction took  the  place  of  wool  production  as  the  chief  aim  in  sheep  husbandry. 

"General  agricultural  conditions  have  been  the  determining  factors  in  the  course 
actually  taken  by  this  industry.  The  tariff,  though  not  vain,  has  failed  of  the  end 
desired.    Inadequate  for  the  task  imposed,  it  was  defeated  by  superior  powers. 

"For  the  future,  the  tendencies  point  to  a  decline  in  sheep-raising  as  an  independ- 
ent industry  mainly  for  wool.  Mutton  will  increasingly  dominate  the  situation,  and 
wool  become  secondary.  In  the  East,  where  sheep  promise  to  be  incidental  to  gen- 
eral farming,  and  wool  incidental  to  mutton,  the  basis  of  the  industry  will  be  such 
that  the  tariff  can  be  of  but  comparatively  slight  importance.  In  the  West,  which 
offers  sheep-raising  far  better  prospects  and  a  more  independent  basis,  protection  cm 
do  much  more  for  the  woolgrower.  Here  the  competition  of  the  foreign  grower  is 
likely  to  become  a  more  serious  factor.  .  .  . 

"In  the  United  States  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  render  a  further  advance  in 
woolgrowing  highly  improbable  and  a  gradual  decline  likely.  The  power  to  pre-  . 
vent  this,  as  experience  shows,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  tariff."  If  the  wool- 
grower  is  to  prosper  "he  must  have  a  duty  that  will  not  only  enable  him  to  compel* 
with  foreign  wool,  but  one  that  will  make  his  industry  at  least  as  profitable  as  any 
other  that  might  be  carried  on  in  its  place — only  thus  can  his  flocks  be  maintained. 
Yet  even  then  there  remain  the  many  forms  of  competition  which  operate  upon  the 
market  for  wool  so  as  to  lessen  the  demand.  Here  the  power  of  the  tariff  t^^da. 
Against  these,  duties  are  of  slight  avail;  and  whether  the  industry  would  thrive  m 
spite  of  this  only  experience  could  tell." 
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Satoni  of  prices  of  certain  d— —  of  Irish  agricultural  products  and  lire 
itock  (l>epi.  Agr.  and  Teeh.  Jtutr.  Irdand,  Agr.  Hatis.  1904,  pp.  61,  dgmt.  i«).— This 
report  gives  the  prices  of  certain  agricultural  products  and  live  stock  in  Ireland  during 
the  year  1904,  with  comparative  tables  for  preceding  years  since  1885.  Statistics  are 
given  for  the  following  products:  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  hay,  rye,  grass  seed, 
flax,  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  mutton,  beef,  pork,  eggs,  and  butter.  The  figures  show 
great  fluctoatioDe  in  the  prioee  from  month  to  month  as  well  as  in  the  average  prices 
insn  year  to  year 

AOBICULTTTSAL  EDVCATIOH. 

Agricoltural  instruction  for  adults  in  the  British  Empire,  J.  Hamilton  - 
(V.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  SUv-  Bui.  155,  pp.  JW).— This  is  a  report  by  the  farmers' 
imtitnte  specialist  of  this  Office  on  the  methods  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  vari- 
aw  governments  included  in  the  British  Empire  in  the  dissemination  of  agricultural 
information  among  their  mral  populations. 

The  aathur  states  that  the  conclusion  reached  years  ago  by  Great  Britain's  wisest 
natesmen  was  that  the  only  solution  of  the  question  of  improving  agriculture  suffi- 
deotly  to  enable  those  who  pursue  it  as  a  calling  to  maintain  themselves  in  comfort 
md  at  the  same  time  to  produce  a  surplus  sufficient  for  the  use  of  those  engaged  in 
other  occupations  lies  in  their  proper  education.  Accordingly  the  Government 
established  schools  and  colleges  of  agriculture  at  home  many  years  ago,  and  has  since 
encoaraged  their  erection  in  all  of  her  dependencies,  until  now  agricultural  instruc- 
tion in  some  form  or  other  is  given  in  almost  every  country  under  British  rule. 

The  present  bulletin  describes  the  means  adopted  for  reaching  rural  adults  through 
itinerant  teachers,  traveling  schools,  fanners'  institutes,  and  other  forma  of 'coU^^ 
and  tmiversity  extension.  There  is  also  some  discussion  of  the  higher  institutions 
vhich  are  associated  in  the  work  of  instruction  of  adult  farmers. 

ItfiadiTiE  roursfi  bulletins  for  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  (Albany:  S.  Y. 
DtpL  Agr.,  1904, pp.  788, fig*.  404). — This  is  a  reprint  of  all  the  Cornell  reading-course 
bulletins  for  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  up  to  March,  1905. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  the  reading  course  for  farmers :  ( 1 )  The  soil — 
what  it  is;  (2)  tilliage  and  underdrainage — reasons  why;  (3)  fertility  of  the  soil — 
vhat  It  is;  (4)  how  the  plant  gets  its  foo<l  from  the  soil;  (5)  how  the  plant  gets  its 
food  from  the  air;  (6)  balanced  rations  for  stock;  (7)  the  computing  of  balanced 
lationg;  (8)  sample  rations  for  milch  cows;  (9)  soiling  crops,  silage,  and  roots;  (10) 
pntares  and  meadows;  (11)  how  a  fruit  tree  grows;  (12)  planting  the  orchard; 
Il3i  tilling  and  fertilizing  the  orchard;  (14)  pruning  and  spraying  fruit  trees;  (15) 
picking,  storing,  and  marketing  fruit;  (16)  building  poultry  houses;  (17)  feeding  of 
laying  hens — the  principles;  (18)  rations  for  poultry;  (19)  raising  chickens;  (20)  mar- 
keting poultry  products;  (21)  the  care  of  milk  on  the  farm;  (22)  the  composition  of 
milk  and  cream  and  their  by-products;  (23)  construction  of  sanitary  dairy  stables; 
(24)  farm  butter  making;  (25)  the  dairy  herd. 

la  the  reading  coune  for  fanners'  wives  the  following  subjects  are  treated :  (1 )  Sav- 
ing steps;  (2)  decoration  in  the  fairm  home;  (3)  practical  housekeeping;  (4)  the 
kitchen  garden;  (5)  flowers  and  the  flower  garden;  (6)  the  rural  school  and  the 
farm  home;  (7)  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm;  (8)  reading  in  the  farm  home;  (9)  farm 
home  industries;  (10)  insect  pests  of  house  and  garden;  (11)  suggestions  on  home 
Mnitation;  (12)  germ  life  in  the  farm  home — a  second  talk  on  sanitation;  (13)  brief 
^acoasion  of  human  nutrition;  (14)  food  for  the  farmer's  family;  (15)  saving  strength. 

Agricoltural  college  extension,  ITnaversity  of  nUnois  ([Ci>c«.]  March,  1904- 
Joly,  1905). — Among  these  circulars  the  following  are  designed  for  use  in  connection 
•ith  agricultural  instruction  or  the  encouragement  of  interest  in  farm  operations: 

Sou  fertility  exptrimenit,  C.  O.  Ilopkint  (pp.  8,  figs.  6).— This  contains  explicit 
iMTDctions  for  the  direction  of  young  people's  experimental  clubs  and  public  school 
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pupils  in  agriculture  in  conducting  pot  and  plat  experiments  with  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. The  circular  also  contains  a  brief  discussion  of  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria 
in  their  relation  to  the  growth  of  red  clover  and  other  legumes. 

Some  fads  about  mgar  beett  and  how  to  grow  them,  F.  H.  Rankin  (pp.  8,  fig.  1)  .— 
Cultural  suggestionB  are  given  for  members  of  boys'  experiment  clubs  who  undertake 
experiments  with  sugar  beets  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Reading  course  in  soil  fertility,  C.  G.  Hopkins  (pp.  4,  fig.  1). — A  suggestive  outline 
of  readings  from  publications  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  this  Depart- 
ment for  farmers  and  instructors  in  agriculture  in  public  schools. 

Studies  of  com  and  its  uses,  F.  H.  Rankin  (pp.  40,  flgs.  8). — After  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  agricultural  college  extension  work  among  the  young  people  of  Illinois, 
the  author  takes  up  the  following  studies:  (1)  Studies  of  the  corn  plant;  (2)  studies 
of  an  ear  of  corn;  (3)  the  com  score  card;  (4)  studies  of  the  different  parte  of  a  ker* 
nel  of  corn;  (5)  commercial  products  of  com,  and  (6)  suggestions  for  corn  experi- 
ments.   Suggestive  blanks  are  given  for  scoring  com  and  for  keeping  com  records. 

Testing  milk  on  the  farm,  C.  C.  Hayden  (pp.  8,  figs.  3). — Suggestions  and  directions 
for  members  of  young  people's  experimental  clubs  and  pupils  in  agriculture  in 
public  schools. 

Proceedings  of  the  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  edited  by  A.  C. 
True,  W.  H.  Bbal,  and  H.  C.  White  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  OfpM  Expt.  Stas.  Bid.  153, 
pp.  138). — This  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  held  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  November  1-3,  1904,  a  shorter  account  of  which  has  been  given 
(E.  S.  R.,  16,  pp.  426-438). 

Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Ajssociation  of 
Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  edited  by  W.  H.  Bbal,  J.  Hakilton,  and  G.  C. 
Creelm.\n  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stas.  Bui.  164,  pp.  90).— This  ia  a  detailed 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18-20,  1904. 

Agrictiltiire  in  the  public  schools,  M.  M.- Parks  (.inn.  Rpt.  Dept.  Ed.  Ga.,  SS 
(1904),  pp.  153-167). — A  discussion  of  the  educational  value  of  elementary  agricul- 
ture in  school  courses. 

Agriculture  in  the  rural  schools,  J.  C.  McDowell  (iV;  Dak.  Farmers'  Imt.Ann., 
1904,  pp.  172-180). — This  is  an  address  giving  a  general  review  of  the  extent  to  which 
elementary  agriculture  is  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  presenUng 
arguments  for  teaching  this  subject  by  means  of  laboratory  exercises  and  text-books. 

Teaching  agriculture  in  common  schools,  C.  B.  Chapman  {Ann.  Rept.  Dept. 
Ed.  Ga.,  1904,  pp.  139-144). — Suggestions  for  illustrative  exercises  in  elementary 
agriculture. 

Tree  planting,  school  gardening,  and  schoolroom  decoration  in  Nebraska 
(Lincoln,  J^ebr.:  Dept.  Pu5.  InMr.,  1905,  pp.  49,  pis.  a,  figs.  57).— This  is  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  its  "  crusade  for  better 
school  environment." 

It  contains  leading  articles,  as  follows:  Tree  Planting  on  Nebraska  School  Grounds, 
by  Frank  T.  Miller;  Ornamentation  of  the  School  Grounds,  by  W.  H.  Barnes;  The 
Country  Schoolhouse  and  Its  Grounds,  by  Hon.  James  Wilson;  The  Planting  of 
School  (irounds,  by  Susan  Huntington  Hooker;  A  Girl's  Ve^table  Garden,  by  Id« 
M.  Angell;  The  Planting  of  Rural  School  Grounds,  by  Chas.  A.  Scott;  Hintson  Rural 
School  Grounds,  by  L.  H.  Bailey;  Tree  Planting  on  the  Grovernment  Forest  Reserve, 
by  Chas.  A.  Scott,  and  Schoolroom  Decoration,  by  Nellie  May  Schlee. 

A  list  is  given  of  prizes  aggregating  over  $500  in  value,  which  were  offered  by  pub- 
Ushers,  school  supply  houses,  nurseries,  and  the  State  Fair  Association  forthe  improve- 
ment of  school  grounds  and  growing  of  vegetables,  and  for  specimens  of  nianoal 
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traising,  drawing,  and  other  work,  which  the  department  of  public  instruction  is 
Oying  to  promote. 

Q«ogTa.fhj,  natare  study,  and  agriculture  in  the  elementary  schools, 
C.  L  Coon  (.V.  C.  SlaleSupt.  Pub.  Inttr.,  Teaehere  But.  S,  pp.  .f*).— The  three  sub- 
ject considered  in  this  bulletin  are  treated  with  reference  to  the  common  bearing 
they  have  upon  the  natural  environment  of  children. 

In  geography  such  common  things  as  soil,  plants,  animals,  and  weather  are  con- 
sidered in  their  general  relation  to  man;  in  nature  study  the  arousing  of  the  interest 
of  children  in  plants,  animals,  weather,  and  the  soil;  and  in  agriculture  the  culture 
of  the  fields,  or  weather,  soil,  plants,  and  animals,  considered  as  agencies  in  affording 
man  shelter,  food,  and  clothing.  With  this  interrelation  of  geography,  nature  study, 
and  agriculture  in  mind  suggestive  outlines  are  given  for  geography  in  the  first  7 
grades  of  the  elementary  school,  for  nature  study  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
for  agricolture  with  a  text-book  as  a  basis  for  the  work.  There  is  also  a  discussion 
of  school-garden  work  and  a  list  of  books  on  nature,  geography,  and  agriculture  for 
teachers  and  older  pupils. 

MISCELLAITEOVS. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Beport  of  Massachusetts  Station,  1904  {Mastachusttt* 
8bL  RpL  1904,  pp.  178). — This  includes  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a  list  of 
anilable  publications,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904, 
and  reports  of  the  heads  of  departments  for  the  most  part  noted  elsewhere. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Keport  of  Mississippi  Station,  1904  (Missimppi  Sta. 
Bpt.  1904,  pp.  4S). — This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  a  report  of  the  director  on  the  work  of 
the  station  and  McNeill  branch  station  during  the  year,  reports  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  station,  some  of  which  are  noted  elsewhere,  and  a  report  of  the 
assistant  director  on  the  work  at  the  McNeill  branch  station. 

Fifteenth  ATiimn.l  B«port  of  North  Dakota  Station,  1904  (North  Dakota 
So.  Spl.  1904,  pt*.  l,pp.  ISS;  g,  pp.  208). — Part  1  contains  a  report  of  the  director,  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  and  reports  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  containing  the  results  of  experimental  work  noted  elsewhere.  Part 
2  is  the  report  of  the  food  commissioner,  also  noted  elsewhere. 

Annual  BeiKnrt  of  Pennsylvania  Station,  1904  {Pennsyhwaa  <Sta.  Rpl.  1904, 
Vf.  S9i).—XtiiR  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  station;  a  financial  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904;  a  report  of  the  director  on  the  work  of  the 
station  daring  the  year;  and  reports  of  divisions,  which  contain  several  articles 
abstracted  elsewhere. 

Seventeenth  Aw-nTm.!  Report  of  Vermont  Station,  1904  (  VermoiU  Sla.  Rpl. 
lS04,pp.  S6SSS7). — This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  a  report  of  the  director  reviewing 
the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year  and  giving  abstracts  of  Bulletins  100-108  of 
the  station,  and  reports  of  the  heads  of  departments  containing  articles  abstracted 
ehewhere. 

AlMtract  of  Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  1904  (  Vermont  Sta.  Bid.  Ill,  pp. 
W-«S).— This  is  a  r^snm^  of  the  annual  report  of  the  station  noted  above. 

A  guide  to  the  grounds  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Kings- 
ton, Bliode  Island  (Rhode  Jdand  5«a.  Bui.  104,  App.,  pp.  15,  dgm».  g). 

liiat  of  abbreviations  employed  in  Experiment  Station  Record  for  titles  of 
periodicals,  E.  W.  Allsn  and  Mrs.  D.  K.  Murphy  ( U.  S.  Ikpt.  Agr.,  Office  Expt. 
^-  Grc.  ee,  pp.  74).— This  has  been  noted  editorially  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  841). 
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Oaliibrnlft  TTalTertity. — The  college  of  agriculture  announces  6  ahoit  ooaraee  for  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1906-6,  among  which  are  coursea  in  viticulture,  nutrition  of 
man  and  domestic  animals,  irrigation,  and  the  reclamation  service. 

Colorado  Station. — ^The  station  has  b^uu  some  cooperative  work  in  forestry  through 
the  State,  furnishing  seedlings  for  these  trials  and  some  supervision.  A  horse  bam 
is  being  built  for  use  in  connection  with  the  cooperative  experiments  with  this 
Department  in  horse  breeding. 

niinoli  University. — The  Illinois  AgricuUuritt  states  that  the  enrollment  in  the 
college  of  agriculture  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  one  hundred.  "All  conditions 
indicate  that  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year  will  reach  five  hundred  or  over."  A 
greater  percentage  of  the  new  students  have  had  a  high  school  traiaing  or  its  equiva- 
lent than  formerly,  and  have  matriculated  at  once  and  entered  upon  the  prescribed 
course. 

Iowa  College  and  Station. — J.  B.  Davidson  has  been  elected  assistant  professor  in 
agricultural  engineering  to  succeed  C.  J.  Zintheo,  who,  as  previously  noted,  resigned 
to  take  up  work  in  farm  mechanics  in  connection  with  the  irrigation  and  drttinage 
work  in  chai^ge  of  this  Office.  E.  T.  Bobbins  has  been  elected  to  the  position  of 
assistant  in  animal  husbandry,  to  succeed  W.  W.  Smith,  who  has  been  elected  assistant 
of  animal  husbandry  at  Purdue  University. 

Kama*  College  and  Station. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  r^ents,  a  resola- 
tion  was  passed  materially  extending  the  duties  of  the  director  of  the  station  and 
defining  the  function  of  the  station  council.  The  director  is  to  have  immediate 
charge  of  all  the  work  of  the  station,  including  that  of  the  branch  station,  and  be 
held  responsible  for  its  execution.  He  is  also  to  have  charge  of  the  expenditures  oi 
the  stations,  the  publications,  and  other  business  matters.  Reports  are  to  be  made 
to  the  board  annually,  and  a  plan  of  the  work  and  the  expenditures  for  the  year  is  to 
be  submitted  each  spring.  The  new  plan  will  materially  strengthen  the  organization 
of  the  station. 

The  department  of  dairy  and  animal  industry  has  been  divided,  O.  £.  Erf  remain- 
ing in  charge  of  the  dairy  husbandry  department,  and  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment placed  in  charge  of  R.  J.  Kinzer. 

A  wheat  and  com  special,  manned  by  experts  from  the  college  and  station,  was  mn 
this  fall  over  the  Rock  Island  system  in  Kansas,  the  work  occupying  two  weeks, 
beginning  November  6.  Stops  of  30  minutes  were  made  along  the  route,  the  schedule 
including  nearly  150  towns.  There  were  two  coaches  for  audience  rooms,  one  used 
for  the  talks  on  wheat  raising  and  the  other  on  corn. 

Kaine  Vnivertity. — G.  £.  Tower  has  been  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
university,  A.  W.  Gilbert  instructor  in  agriculture,  and  L.  T.  Ernst  assistant  in 
horticulture. 

■iehigan  College  and  Station. — A  number  of  experimental  silos  are  being  con- 
structed of  cement  and  of  wood.  The  materials  of  the  latter  are  of  several  difieWt 
kinds,  and  are  treated  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  to  test  their  durability  "^ 
efficiency. 
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>i«eari  Stttiott. — F.  W.  Liepener  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist  in  connec- 
tion with  the  soil  survey  work,  and  C.  H.  Hecliler  assistant  in  animal  husbandry  in 
connection  with  the  feeding  experiments  now  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
this  Department. 

Omiell  VniTanitj. — The  registration  in  agriculture  at  Cornell  University  up  to 
October  20  is  reported  as  216,  as  compared  with  178  last  year.  This  is  relatively  the 
lirgeet  increase  in  any  department  of  the  university. 

Itv  York  Stat*  Station. — W.  H.  Andrews,  for  more  than  ten  years  assistant  chemist 
at  the  station,  died  September  29  from  Bright's  disease,  after  a  long  illness.  In  his 
death  the  station  looes  a  most  buthful  a^d  efficient  worker  and  his  associates  a  sin- 
cenind  fienial  friend. 

Itifk  OtroUaa  Station. — W.  F.  Massey  has  resigned  his  position  as  horticulturist 
and  vill  devote  himself  to  editorial  work.    Charles  Walker  has  discontinued  his 

Torkwuristant  chemist  to  the  station,  and  will  hereafter  devote  bis  whole  time  to 

teMhiog.  0.  L.  Bagley  and  R.  H.  Harper,  graduates  of  the  class  of  1905,  have  been 
appointed  aadstant  chemists  to  the  station. 

IMMjlvtBia  Station. — J.  H.  Parkins,  of  Fort  Defiance,  Virginia,  has  succeeded 
R.  E.  Stallings  as  assistant  in  animal  nutrition. 

thtit  iiiaai  StatieB. — Hugh  L.  Barnes,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tanl  College  in  the  class  of  1906,  has  been  appointed  assistant  horticulturist,  %'ice 
M.  A.  Blake,  who,  as  previously  noted,  has  gone  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College. 

flnjaata  Bekool  of  AgTienltnr*. — It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  second  session  of 
tbig  Khool  in  the  summer  of  1906  at  the  agricultural  college  of  the  University  of 
lUinoie,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  and  the  University  of  Illinois.  Details  regarding  the  date  of 
the  Khool  and  the  courses  to  be  offered  will  be  announced  later. 

Opuiag  of  Von  Sootia  Agrionltnral  CoUof  •.— The  Nova  Scotia  College  of  Agricul- 
tnie,  located  at  Truro,  opened  its  first  session  for  regular  students  on  October  17, 
vitb  an  enrollment  of  twenty.  Short  courses  in  animal  industry  have  been  given  at 
tbegovemment  farm  in  the  two  previous  years.  Applications  for  admission  to  the 
aiMit  coarse,  to  begin  January  30  next,  have  been  received  from  over  100  intending 


Ittt  of  leetland  Agrienltnral  OoUoc^e. — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
^»^  of  Scotland  Collie  of  Agriculture,  held  at  Edinburgh,  the  chairman  of  the 
"oentral  studies  committee"  reported  that  68  students  received  benefit  from  the 
central  classes  last  season,  as  against  60  in  the  previous  year.  There  was  a  large 
iocrease  in  the  number  of  students  attending  the  evening  classes,  there  being  170  as 
cWBpared  with  43  the  previous  year.  The  "county  work  committee"  reported  that 
doring  the  last  year  there  were  12,917  students  in  attendance.  In  the  systematic 
claases  there  were  646  students — 341  in  dairying,  272  in  forestry,  and  32  in  general 
'inning.  Application  is  to  be  made  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland  for  a  grant  to  the  college,  as  there  is  great  need  of  funds  for  certain  classes 
of  its  work. 

tnmrj  at  the  VniToraity  of  Oaabridgo. — ^The  syndicate  appointed  to  consider  the 
dtarability  of  establishing  a  course  leading  to  a  diploma  in  forestry  at  the  university 
''*>  reported,  according  to  a  note  in  Nature,  (1)  that  a  diploma  in  forestry  should  be 
sSabiished;  (2)  that  forestry  should  form  the  principal  subject  of  the  final  exami- 
nation for  the  diploma;  (3)  that  the  diploma  should  be  granted  only  to  graduates  of 
thenniversity;  (4)  that  candidates  for  the  diploma  should  show  evidence  of  having 
''sded  for  the  equivalent  of  one  year  in  some  recognized  center  of  instruction  in 
Pfistical  forestry.  If  these  recommendations  are  approved  by  the  senate,  the  syndi- 
tale  proposes  to  draw  up  and  submit  to  that  body  detailed  regulations  for  the  scope 
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and  conduct  of  the  proposed  examinations,  and  for  the  courses  of  lectures  and  prac- 
tical instruction  to  be  required  of  candidates  for  the  diploma. 

Elementary  Agrionltnral  Ednoation. —  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  October  19  is  the 
annual  agricultural  school  number.  It  contains  an  article  on  Nebraska's  Western 
Experimental  Substation,  a  History  of  the  Nebraska  School  of  Agricnlture,  abort 
articles  and  notes  concerning  features  of  agricultural  instruction  in  Missouri,  South 
Dakota,  Iowa,  and  New  York,  an  article  on  Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools, 
by  E.  C.  Bishop,  deputy  state  miperintendegt  of  public  instruction,  and  one  on  The 
Growth,  Development,  and  Future  of  Agricultural  Education  in  America,  by  Chan- 
cellor £.  Benjamin  Andrews. 

The  author  of  the  latter  article  in  tracing  the  development  of  agricultural  education 
in  America  gives  credit  to  the  experiment  stations  for  the  flrat  real  progress  in  this 
direction,  in  that  the  investigations  conducted  by  the  stations  "  furnished  what  was 
originally  lacking— data  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  subjects  relating 
thereto."  He  estimates  that  the  greatest  result  to  l>e  accomplished  by  the  collegee 
of  agriculture  is  likely  to  be  the  creaticm  of  a  "  demand  that  farmer  boya  and  girls 
shall  not  only  have  the  training  which  the  schools  afford,  but  shall  have  in  addition 
to  that  a  college  training  in  agriculture." 

The  Nebraska  State  Department  of  Public  Inatmction,  in  cooperation  with  the 
college  and  school  of  agriculture,  is  making  an  active  campaign  for  the  extension  of 
agriculture  to  the  public  schools.  As  a  feature  of  this  work  the  department  has 
announced  a  State  meeting,  December  14  and  15,  of  the  boys  engaged  during  the  past 
year  in  a  corn-growing  contest,  in  cofinection  with  which  there  will  be  a  girls'  corn- 
cooking  contest.  At  the  time  of  this  meeting  it  is  proposed  to  organize  the  Nebraska 
Boys'  Agricultural  Association  and  the  Nebraska  Girls'  Domestic  Science  Association. 
Each  of  these  organizations  will  have  branch  county  organizations,  sn1x>rdinate  to 
which  will  lie  school  district  organizations.  A  leaflet  recently  issued  by  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  gives  suggestions  for  the  organization  of  these  different 
subordinate  associations. 

In  the  Waterford  (Pa.)  High  School,  29  boys  and  6  girls  out  of  a  total  enrollment 
of  80  are  taking  the  agricultural  course.  Elementary  agriculture  is  now  starting  on 
its  second  year  in  the  high  school  and  is  very  popular.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
work  is  the  laboratory  work  in  plant  life  and  agricultural  chemistry,  and  outdoor 
work  in  judging  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  on  nearby  farms. 

A.  winter  school  of  agriculture  is  announced  by  the  Essex  Education  Committee, 
to  be  held  at  the  County  Technical  Laboratories,  Chelmsford,  England,  from  Novem- 
ber 20  to  Decemlter  23,  1905,  and  from  January  8  to  February  3,  1906.  The  first 
course  will  be  devoted  to  the  soil  and  its  cultivation  and  tillage  crops,  and  the  sec- 
ond course  to  fodder  crops  and  farm  stock.  There  will  also  be  instruction  in  chem- 
istry, physics,  botany,  and  zoology,  accompanied  by  practical  laboratory  work. 

Market-day  lectures  are  announced  as  another  feature  of  educational  work  at  the 
laboratories  for  1905-6.  These  are  Friday  afternoon  lectures,  and  are  free  for  farmers 
and  others  interested  in  agriculture.  Seventeen  such  lectures  were  given  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1904-6,  and  abstracts  of  the  lecturee  were  subsequently  pnh= 
lished  for  general  distribution.  Some  idea  of  the  character  of  these  lecturee  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  following  titles:  Manuring  of  market-garden  crops,  marketing  of 
farm  produce,  agricultural  cooperation,  hints  on  the  management  of  a  flock,  improve- 
ment of  paaturea,  plant  breeding,  poultry  keeping,  varieties  of  soils,  cultivation  of 
maize,  and  tainta  in  milk. 

Promotion  of  AgricnUnre  in  Porto  Bieo. — Press  reports  state  that  the  establishment 
of  a  bureau  of  agriculture  for  Porto  Rico  is  in  contemplation.  The  Univeraty  of 
Porto  Rico,  at  Rio  Piedras,  near  San  Juan,  has  a  100-acre  farm  which  the  trustee* 
propose  to  use  for  illustrating  improved  methods  and  for  giving  studenta  practical 
training  in  agriculture.    There  is  now  a  class  of  28  such  students.    The  present  herd 
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of  12  cows  18  to  be  doubled,  and  a  model  dairy  installed.    The  institution  ie  now 
adling  its  milk  to  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  with  the  new  equipment  it  is 
proposed  to  handle  and  put  up  this  milk  according  to  the  moat  modem  sanitary 
methods.    An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  improve  the  dairy  stock  by  the  importa- 
tion of  a  blooded  bull  from  this  country. 
Thoroughbred  ewine  are  also  to  be  introduced,  and  3  stallions.    One  of  these 
sallions  will  be  kept  at  the  university,  one  at  the  experiment  station,  and  the  other 
It  eome  convenient  point  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.    Slips  sufficient  for  the 
pUnling  of  100  acres  of  sisal  will  arrive  within  a  short  time,  and  will  be  distributed 
to  persons  who  wish  to  experiment  with  the  growing  of  this  fiber  plant.    In  numer- 
wffiwaysthe  propaganda  for  the  improvement  of  conditions  will  be  carried  on  with 
ihe  cooperation  of  the  Federal  experiment  station  at  Mayagaez,  whose  pioneer  work 
b«  paved  the  way  for  this  more  popular  work  about  the  island. 

Coaitnnee  on  Tazai  Fever  Tiek. — ^In  connection  with  the  annual  session'  of  the 
Soafliern  States  Association  of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  held  at  Richmond, 
Member  22-24,  a  conference  was  called  of  station  directors,  entomologists,  veterina- 
riane,  representatives  of  this  Department,  and  others  interested  in  the  question  of 
attletick  extermination.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  formulate  definite 
recommendations  to  be  presented  to  the  commissioners  of  agriculture,  looking  to 
(oocerted  action  and  cooperation  in  the  extermination  of  the  cattle  tick  through  the 
Sorth. 
Maaation  Fnndi. — The  estimated  amount  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  the 
twlit  of  the  reclamation  fund  for  the  past  fiscal  year  is,  according  to  Forestr;/  and 
liryatiori,  14,757,978.87.  The  largest  amount,  $870,290.01,  was  from  the  sale  of 
pnWic  lands  in  North  Dakota,  followed  by  $675,325.60  from  Oregon,  $572,6,33.54 
fem  Oklahoma,  and  $522,203.50  from  Washington.  The  amounts  derived  from 
titer  State«  were  as  follows:  Arizona  $47,449.52,  California  $361,557.87,  Colorado 
W,Oe0.a,  Idaho  $370,272.90,  Kansas  $30,478.36,  Montana  $350,031.30,  Nebraska 
820,786.09,  Nevada  $12,157.93,  New  Mexico  $85,602.58,  South  Dakota  $174,448.96, 
fah $50,716.82,  and  Wyoming  $243,962.94. 

EiMllaseons. — An  account  of  the  Idyllwild  School  of  Forestry  is  given  in  the 
fHober  issue  of  Forestry  and  Irrigation.  This  is  a  summer  school,  conducted  for 
8  t«nn  of  two  months  in  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains,  in  Riverside  County,  Cal. 
'^erai  permanent  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  lecturers  and  in.'structors  are  in 
'(tendance  upon  the  course.  Among  those  who  lectured  in  the  course  the  past  sum- 
w»ere  A.  V.  Stubenrauch,  of  the  California  College  and  Station,  and  T.  P.  Lukens 
"fi  .1.  T.  Searle,  of  the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department. 

'^ith  the  inauguration  of  a  4-year  course  of  study  at  the  agricultural  high  school  of 
^Taina,  the  right  has  been  given  the  school  to  confer  the  doctor's  degree  ("Doktor 
^BodmhMur").  The  course  was  formerly  a  3-year  one,  and  there  has  long  been 
•0  effort  to  raise  the  grade  of  work  done  by  the  school.  The  present  action  places  it 
wipir  with  the  universities  and  technical  high  schools. 

Ibe  enrollment  of  agricultural  students  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  according  to 
•twent  note  in  FuhUng'g  Landmrtschaftliche  Zeitvmj,  is  now  152.  Of  these  students 
Scome  from  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  44  from  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  21  from  the 
"witting  States  of  the  German  Empire,  15  from  Austria-Hungary,  32  from  Rus.«ia, 
11  bom  other  European  countries,  and  1  from  North  America.  One  hundred  stu- 
feti  entered  the  college  for  the  1905-6  session. 

The  imogoral  address  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  the  Southeastern 
ipiraltnral  Collie  at  Wye,  England,  was  delivered  by  Prof.  H.  Marshall  Ward,  of 
'beUmvendty  of  Cambridge,  and  was  upon  the  subject  Botany  and  Agriculture. 
A  twent  number  of  FUhling's  LandmHuchaflliche  Zeitung  announces  the  establish- 
%t  of  an  agricultural  winter  school  at  Weener,  East  Friesland,  Prussia,  with  Mr. 
^Toer  (8  director. 
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During  the  paet  year  experiments  with  fertiluere  and  different  field  and  garden 
crops  have  been  conducted  on  the  farm  of  the  training  school  for  feeble-minded 
girls  and  boys  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pomona  Oirnn^^  Ebcperi- 
ment  Committee.  This  committee  has  also  been  instrumental  in  having  aimiliu 
experiments  conducted  by  farmers  in  difierent  parts  of  the  county. 

In  his  message  at  the  recent  opening  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  President  Diai 
announced  that  arrangements  had  been  completed  for  the  eetablistiment  of  three 
experiment  stations. 

At  the  iirst  regular  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture,  held  in  Cleve- 
land October  4,  the  desirability  of  exploiting  horticulture  through  the  public  press 
was  considered.  It  was  believed  that  much  good  could  be  accomplished  at  the  pres- 
ent time  by  thus  promoting  horticulture  in  a  broad  way,  especially  along^  the  nuraery, 
floriculture,  and  seed  lines.  To  this  end  leading  firms  in  these  trades  will  be  solicited 
for  contributions  to  carry  on  the  work.  Other  matters  considered  were  the  standing 
powers  of  the  society  relative  to  national  questions  affecting  horticultural  intereets, 
such  as  postage,  customs,  transportation  rates,  nomenclature,  and  the  like. 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1905  departs  from 
tije  usual  form  of  a  progress  report  for  the  year,  with  a  result  which 
is  unusually  interesting.  It  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  ninth  annual 
report  issued  by  Secretary  Wilson,  and  owing  to  this  unusual  period 
of  service  he  t^kes  occasion  to  review  some  of  the  more  salient  fea- 
tures of  development  which  have  taken  place  in  his  time  and  to  sum 
up  the  progress  in  a  number  of  new  lines.  It  is  therefore  a  progress 
report  for  the  past  eight  years,  with  such  comparisons  as  are  necessary 
to  an  understanding  of  the  great  change  which  has  been  wrought. 

Such  a  review  as  this  is  extremely  useful  as  well  as  interesting,  for 
it  will  enable  the  general  reader  to  get  a  proper  perspective  of  the 
Department's  work,  and  furnish  convincing  evidence  to  legislators 
and  others  who  are  watching  the  growing  appropriations  for  this 
branch  of  the  Government.  Growth  has  been  so  steady  that  it  is 
necessary  to  pause  and  view  the  Department  in  retrospect  in  order 
to  realize  the  extent  and  character  of  the  changes  which  have  been 
involved.  The  appropriations  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
eight  years,  although  it  had  required  over  forty  years  to  reach  the 
figure  they  had  attained  in  1897.  This  large  increase  iu  itself  sug- 
gests the  desirability  of  a  report  as  to  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  upbuilding  of  a  great  Federal  Department,  and  in  the  promotion 
of  agriculture  as  a  national  industry.  By  anticipating  a  call  for  such 
a  showii^  the  Secretary  indicates  his  desire  to  keep  the  public  fully 
posted  in  this  respect  and  to  still  further  strengthen  confidence  in 
the  Department. 

In  order  that  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  consigned  to  him,  as 
well  as  the  far-reaching  influence  of  this  basal  industry  upon  other 
industries,  may  be  properly  appreciated,  Secretary  Wilson  prefaces 
his  r^sum^  with  some  striking  statistics  of  agricultural  production. 
He  estimates  the  wealth  of  production  on  farms  in  1905  at 
^,415,000, 000,  "the  highest  amount  ever  attained  by  the  farmer  of 
this  or  any  other  country,  a  stupendous  aggregate  of  results  of  brain 
and  muscle  and  machine."  This  is  an  increase  of  thirty-six  per  cent 
over  the  census  figures  of  six  years  ago.  It  is  not  only  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  eighty-three  millions  of  our  own  people,  but  last 
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year  farm  products  to  the  value  of  $827,000,000  were  exported.  The 
enormity  of  the  nonagricultural  industries  which  are  directly  depend- 
ent upon  the  farmer  and  his  extraordinary  productive  ability  is  like- 
wise supported  by  striking  figures. 

In  a  recent  address  Secretary  Wilson  said  that  when  he  came  to  the 
Department  he  found  it  necessary  to  build  it  up  and  strengthen  it, 
before  he  could  render  the  aid  he  had  in  mind  to  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations  of  the  country.  One  important  meas- 
ure of  the  extent  to  which  this  upbuilding  has  taken  place  is  found  in 
the  personnel  of  the  Department.  The  total  number  of  persons  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Department  in  1897  was  2,443,  including  925  who  were 
rated  as  scientists  and  scientific  assistants.  Last  July  there  were 
5,446  persons  on  the  rolls  of  the  Department,  2.326  of  whom  were  rated 
as  scientists  and  scientific  assistants.  These  figures  show  an  increase 
of  over  3,000  persons  in  the  total  force,  and  of  1,401  in  the  scientific 
staff. 

This  increase  in  personnel  and  in  appropriations  has  naturally  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  development  and  extension  of  the  Department's 
work.  Taking  up  the  different  branches,  the  Secretary  points  to 
some  of  the  more  important  developments  and  achievements  as  indi- 
cating the  lines  along  which  growth  has  taken  place,  and  illustrating 
the  methods  by  which  the  Department  seeks  to  work  for  the  practical 
benefit  of  the  farmer.  There  has  been  important  reorganization,  such 
as  bringing  together  several  straggling  divisions  into  a  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry;  and  other  lines  have  been  enlarged  and  strengthened 
and  developed  into  bureaus. 

The  work  in  forestry,  for  example,  which  has  grown  to  a  position  of 
such  recognized  importance,  may  be  said  to  be  a  product  of  the  past 
eightj'ears.  Atthe  beginningof  1898  the  Division  of  Forestry  employed 
eleven  persons,  six  of  whom  filled  clerical -or  other  subordinate  jioii- 
tions.  Practically  all  of  its  work  was  ofiSce  work.  The  actual  intro- 
duction of  forestry  began  in  1898,  when,  with  the  offer  of  practical 
assistance  to  forest  owners  in  the  management  of  their  tracts,, "the 
field  of  action  shifted  from  the  desk  to  the  woods."  The  growth  of 
interest  in  forestry,  in  conservative  lumbering,  in  forest  reservations, 
and  in  education  in  this  branch  is  too  familiar  to  call  for  comment 
Public  opinion  has  undergone  a  great  change,  and  a  sound  national 
sentiment  has  been  created.  The  large  and  varied  intereste  dependent 
upon  the  forest  have  been  awakened  to  the  urgent  need  of  making  pro- 
vision for  the  future,  and  States  have  been  led  to  enacj;  wise  laws  and 
enter  upon  a  well-considered  forest  policy.  The  Secretary  holds  that 
if  the  Forest  Service  had  not  taken  th«  lead  in  finding  out  just  how 
practical  rules  for  conservative  lumbering  might  be  laid  down  and  car- 
ried out  forestry  would  not  have  reached  the  point  at  which  it  now 
stands  in  the  United  States. 
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The  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto 
Rico  have  been  established  and  placed  upon  an  efficient  working  basis 
under  the  present  administration  and  the  influence  and  assistance  of  the 
Department  have  thus  spread  to  these  remote  possessions.  The  investi- 
^tions  in  problems  relating  to  irrigation  from  an  agricultural  stand- 
point, as  distinguished  from  that  of  engineering,  have  been  inaugurated 
and  organized  upon  a  comprehensive  scale.  This  work  has  proved  so 
eminently  practical  and  so  important  to  irrigated  agriculture  that  it 
lias  grown  rapidly  in  extent  and  in  the  scope  covered  in  its  studies. 
Out  of  it  have  sprung  the  work  in  land  drainage,  which  has  already 
demonstrated  great  possibilities  of  usefulness,  and  the  still  newer 
investigations  upon  agricultural  machinery,  so  that  there  has  been 
created  and  put  into  operation  a  new  feature  of  work  covering  the 
whole  range  of  rural  engineering,  as  a  highly  important  division  of  the 
Department's  activities. 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  greatly  extended  the  range  of  its  observa- 
tions and  investigation,  which  has  been  attended  by  increasing  effi- 
ciencv  and  a  wider  application  of  its  work.  It  is  now  said  to  be  the 
most  highly  developed  weather  service  in  the  world.  The  work  in 
economic  entomology  has  been  extended  to  many  new  lines  of  study 
upon  injurious  and  beneficial  insects  of  the  farm,  garden,  forest,  and 
household,  and  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  scope,  not  to  mention 
the  extensive  scale  on  which  the  Bureau  has  worked  in  the  campaign 
against  the  cotton-boll  weevil.  The  soil  survey  has  been  entirely 
developed  during  the  present  administration,  and  constitutes  the  first 
systematic  attempt  to  make  a  comprehensive  soil  survey  of  the  United 
Estates. 

The  Secretary  points  to  the  successful  eradication  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  New  England,  and  the  diverse  eflForts  which  have 
been  made  to  offset  the  evils  of  the  cotton-boll  weevil  in  the  Southern 
Stat^,  both  prosecuted  with  special  appropriations  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  latter  connection,  as  well  as  independent  of  it,  the  breed- 
ing and  selection  of  plants  and  varieties  better  adapted  to  special 
conditions  or  uses  has  been  a  conspicuous  feature;  and  closely  related 
to  it  is  the  introduction  of  plants  from  foreign  countries.  In  1898 
Secretary  Wilson  secured  authority  to  use  a  small  portion  of  the  Con- 
gressional seed  fund  for  agricultural  exploration,  which  has  resulted 
in  extensive  introduction  of  seeds  and  plants  which  have  been  tested 
the  country  over.  The  largest  collection  of  date  palm  varieties  in  the 
world  has  been  secured  in  this  way,  and  several  important  cereal  intro- 
ductions have  been  made,  such  as  durum  or  macaroni  wheat,  the  Span- 
ish Select  oat,  and  the  Sixty -day  oat.  Durum  wheat  was  first  introduced 
from  Russia  in  the  spring  of  1899.  It  is  estimated  that  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  million  bushels  of  this  wheat  were  grown  this  year  in  the 
three  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota,  and  that 
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the  crop  in  other  sections  of  the  country  will  bring  the  production  up 
to  twenty  million  bushels  for  the  entire  country.  This  wheat  has  evi- 
dently passed  the  experimental  stage  and  is  now  an  established  crop  in 
a  considerable  number  of  the  semiarid  States. 

Referring  to  the  propaganda  for  sugar-beet  culture,  inaugurated 
soon  after  the  present  Secretary  came  to  the  Department,  and  the 
widespread  tests  of  its  adaptation  to  different  parts  of  the  country, 
this  industry  is  pointed  to  as  one  which  has  become  well  established  in 
favored  localities,  whose  farming  side  has  been  greatly  benefited  by 
stdentific  investigation.  In  1897  there  were  but  nine  beet-sug«r  fac- 
tories in  the  country,  with  a  combined  output  of  thirty  thousand  short 
tons  of  sugar;  the  estimated  output  for  1905  is  two  hundred  an^  eighty 
thousand  short  tons.  Similarly,  rice  culture  in  the  Southern  States, 
especially  Louisiana  and  Texas,  has  been  exploited  and  encouraged  by 
the  introduction  of  Japanese  varieties,  and  has  grown  very  greatly  in 
extent. 

In  addition  to  the  important  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  on  contagious  diseases  of  animals  and  their  means  of  control, 
the  meat  inspection  in  its  charge  has  steadily  increased.  Upon  this 
work  depends  in  very  large  degree  a  foreign  trade  worth  millions  of 
dollars  yearly  to  American  stock  raisers.  This  year  the  inspection 
covered  sixty-six  million  live  animals  before  slaughter,  and  over  forty 
million  carcasses  after  slaughter,  representing  an  increase  in  this  work 
of  about  33i  per  cent  in  the  past  eight  years.  The  inspection  work  has 
also  been  extended  to  other  food  products  intended  for  export,  and.  to 
all  foods  imported  into  the  United  States,  for  which  purpose  branch 
laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  have  been  established  in  the 
ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Chicago.  A  system  of  food  standards  has  also  been  worked 
out  as  a  basis  for  guidance  in  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  food 
inspection. 

And  so  on  throughout  the  report  Taking  up  the  work  of  the  dif- 
ferent bureaus  and  divisions,  the  Secretary  points  out  the  more 
important  lines  of  development,  and  enumerates  the  many  lines  in 
which  investigations  have  been  prosecuted  with  practical  applica- 
tion to  American  agriculture.  The  showing  is  indeed  a  gratifying 
one.  The  presentation  is  clear  and  direct,  and  affirms  how  definite 
has  been  the  aim  in  the  development  of  the  Department's  work  along 
the  various  lines  of  activity.  No  one  can  read  the  report  without  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  extent  and  the  ramifications  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  of  the  very  many  ways  in  which  it  is  serving  the  farming 
public  and  contributing  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country.  It  is 
as  broad  in  its  sympathies  as  the  relationships  of  the  industry  it  standi 
for,  and  no  legitimate  interest  within  its  scope  will  fail  to  awake  a 
responsive  chord  when  it  appeals  to  the  Department  for  aid. 
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But  the  very  breadth  and  diversity  of  the  interests  concerned  sug- 
gests that  the  Department  can  not  be  sufficient  unto  itself,  and  the 
Secretary  is  not  unmindful  of  the  other  agencies  which  have  contrib- 
uted in  such  an  important  degree  to  this  great  work.  He  makes 
appreciative  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  as  cooperative  agencies,  and  of  their  importance 
from  both  a  ]oca,l  and  a  national  standpoint. 

The  Secretary  outlines  as  the  twofold  object  of  the  Department  that 
of  adding  to  the  sum  of  intelligence  of  the  man,  and  increasing  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  acre,  and  he  adds  that  "in  this  important  work 
it  has  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  all  of  them  working  with  the  Department  of 
.\griculture  toward  the  same  great  end."  By  means  of  the  close  rela- 
tions which  have  existed  "the  range  and  effectiveness  of  many  agri- 
cultural investigations  have  been  enlarged,  and  it  has  been  possible  to 
bring  the  Department's  work  into  vital  touch  with  agricultural  indus- 
tries and  agricultural  people.  .  .  .  Not  only  have  the  stations  been 
a  vital  factor  in  making  the  Department's  work  more  effective,  but 
they  have  by  their  own  investigations  lifted  American  agriculture  to 
a  higher  plane." 

Furthermore,  the  Department  and  the  experiment  stations  are 
"gathering  the  materials  which  will  constitute  the  future  of  education 
in  agriculture,  and  the  permanent  impression  which  their  work  will 
make  on  agricultural  practice  will  be  largely  determined  by  their  suc- 
cess in  incorporating  the  results  which  they  obtain  in  courses  of 
instruction  to  be  given  the  youth  in  agricultural  colleges  and  schools." 
These  are,  after  all,  the  most  important  considerations,  for  they  are 
the  most  abiding  and  will  have  the  greatest  permanent  influence  in 
elevating  and  improving  American  agriculture  in  the  broadest  sense. 

Secretary  Wilson  declares  his  purpose  to  render  all  the  assistance  to 
the  stations  which  the  Department  can  give  them,  but  he  recognizes 
that  something  more  is  required  for  further  development  along  their 
own  particular  lines  of  endeavor.  He  accordingly  indorses  their 
appeal  to  Congress  for  increased  appropriation  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: "In  the  increasing  demand  for  more  light  on  agricultural  prac- 
tices and  the  growing  interest  in  rural  life  generally,  the  stations  must 
have  the  means  for  meeting  these  demands.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress 
will  recognize  this  need,  as  it  is  already  being  recognized  by  some  of 
the  States  themselves.  There  is  no  direction  in  which  public  moneys 
can  be  appropriated  that  will  bring  more  certain  and  lasting  returns 
than  in  helping  the  State  experiment  stations  to  do  more  research 
work." 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years,  Texas  fever,  referred  to  under 
different  names,  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  scourges  of  the 
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cattle  business  in  the  Southern  States.  The  tremendous  losses 
incurred  as  the  result  of  attempts  at  traffic  in  cattle  between  the  North 
and  South  brought  the  matter  prominently  before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  1868,  after  which  Dr.  Curtice  and  others,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  carried  on  investigations  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  disease  and  practical  means  of  controlling  it. 

After  a  long  series  of  experiments  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Induis- 
try,  Drs.  Smith  and  Kilbome  demonstrated,  in  1893,  that  the  disease 
is  transmitted  from  one  animal  to  another  by  means  of  the  cattle 
tick.  It  was  also  shown  that  susceptible  cattle  could  be  rendered 
immune  to  the  disease  by  inoculating  them  with  the  blood  of  other 
cattle  which  had  recovered  from  the  disease.  The  elaboration  of  this 
method  by  the  Missouri  and  Texas  stations  and  others  rendered  it  pos- 
sible for  northern  breeders  of  blooded  stock  to  immunize  the  animals 
which  they  wished  to  ship  south,  and  thus  avoid  the  serious  losses  which 
they  would  otherwise  suffer. 

Promising  as  this  method  has  become,  it  has  long  been  apparent 
that  objections  attach  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  immunity  tba*: 
produced  is  not  absolute.  In  some  portions  of  the  quarantined  ares 
native  animals  immunized  by  gradual  tick  infestation  from  early  calf- 
hood  may  subsequently  succumb  to  Texas  fever  as  a  result  of  excessive 
infestation  with  ticks,  or  from  infestation  with  unusually  virulent 
ticks.  Moreover,  the  method  of  immunization  is  not  a  permanent 
remedy  for  Texas  fever,  but  requires  a  continual  outlay  and  treatment 
for  all  susceptible  animals,  including  native  southern  cattle  on  tick- 
free  pastures  as  well  as  cattle  north  of  the  quarantine  line  intended  for 
shipment  into  the  South. 

Obviously,  the  most  perfect  system  of  immunization  does  not  remove 
the  quarantine  line,  or  permit  the  transportation  of  cattle  from  the 
Southern  States  to  the  northern  markets  without  the  inconveniences 
and  restrictions  which  are  required  in  dealing  with  such  cattle.  On 
account  of  this  inadequacy,  a  number  of  investigators  have  for  several 
years  been  working  along  another  line  of  attack  which  gives  hope  of 
ultimate  success.  Drs.  Cooper  Curtice,  Tait  Butler,  Prof.  H.  A. 
Morgan,  and  other  investigators  have  demonstrated  that  by  a  simple 
method  of  pasture  rotation,  ticks  may  be  eradicated  from  infected 
pastures  within  a  single  year.  During  the  past  four  years  Dr.  Butler 
has  practicall}'  eradicated  ticks  from  twelve  counties  in  North  Carolina 
at  a  total  cost  of  $1.5,000,  and  in  this  time  not  a  single  case  of  reinfes- 
tation  in  the  area  of  operation  has  occurred. 

The  method  of  eradication  is  based  upon  known  facts  concerning  the 
life  history  of  the  cattle  tick,  without  the  agency  of  which  Texas  fever 
can  not  be  transmitted.  The  engorged  cattle  tick  drops  to  the  ground 
from  infested  cattle,  lays  its  eggs,  which  hatch  into  young  so-called 
seed  ticks,  and  these  remain  upon  the  grass  until  opportunity  is  offered 
to  attach  themselves  to  cattle.     After  attachment  they  remain  upon 
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the  cattle  until  fully  engorged  and  ready  to  drop  to  the  ground  for  the 
deposition  of  eggs.  It  has  been  shown  possible,  therefore,  to  free 
infested  animals  of  their  ticks  b}'  placing  them  upon  tick-free  pastures 
in  November,  December,  and  January,  during  which  time  all  ticks 
drop  to  the  ground;  and  since  the  eggs  will  not  hatch  in  wint«r,  there 
is  no  risk  of  reinfestation  during  that  time. 

The  seed  ticks  may  live  without  animal  hosts  from  September  until 
April,  but  survive  a  much  shorter  time  in  summer.  They  may,  there- 
fore, be  starved  out  by  keeping  stock  off  the  infested  pasture  for  suf- 
ficient time,  or  they  may  be  desti-oyed  by  plowing  the  land.  The 
cattle  are  then  placed  on  tick-free  pastures. 

Moi^n  and  other  investigators  have  pointed  out  a  way  by  which 
both  animals  and  land  may  be  freed  of  ticks  in  midsummer  by  means 
of  the  feed-lot  system,  the  animals  being  excluded  from  the  main  por- 
tico of  the  pasture  from  June  1  until  l»te  autumn.  Two  feed  lots  are 
employed,  the  animals  being  kept  in  each  twenty  days,  and  the  lots 
then  plowed.  Without  discussing  the  details  of  this  plan,  which  have 
been  published  by  the  experiment  stations  of  Louisiana  and  Tennes- 
see, it  is  claimed,  on  the  basis  of  practical  trials,  that  by  the  feed-lot 
method  the  .stock  on  a  given  farm  may  be  freed  of  ticks  within  a 
period  of  forty  days,  even  in  midsummer. 

The  importance  of  these  methods  to  the  cattle  industry  of  the  South, 
and  to  traffic  of  cattle  between  the  North  and  South,  was  never  more 
clearly  set  forth  than  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of 
agriculture  of  the  Southern  States  at  Richmond,  Va.  In  connection 
with  this  meeting,  about  thirty  veterinarians,  entomologists,  and  oth- 
ers interested  in  the  South,  held  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  tick 
extermination,  notice  of  which  had  previously'  been  sent  out." 

It  appeared  during  these  discussions  that  the  cattle  tick  is  a  serious 
pest  aside  from  its  agency  in  carrying  Texas  fever.  It  was  said,  for 
example,  to  be  impossible  to  produce  a  high  quality  of  beef  in  tick- 
infested  regions.  The  presence  of  ticks  stunts  the  growth  of  cattle 
80  that  they  are  from  200  to  300  pounds  short  in  weight  at  maturity, 
as  compared  with  northern-grown  cattle.  In  some  instances  the 
presence  of  ticks  is  reputed  to  influence  the  fecundity  of  dairy 
cows  to  such  an  extent  that  they  fail  to  breed  until  the  age  of  5  or  6 
years.  Cattle  are  also  reduced  in  condition  from  excessive  infest- 
ation to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  death  from  starvation  and 
irritation.  In  addition  to  these  annoyances  which  the  southern  cattle 
raiser  must  suffer,  the  packers  offer  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  cent 
per  pound  less  for  southern  than  for  northern  animals  of  the  same 
quality.  Southern  animals  must  be  kept  in  separate  pens,  and  are 
considered  as  tainted  and  dangerous,  and  therefore  of  less  value. 

According  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  Census  of  19(X),  of  the 
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fifteen  million  cattle  accredited  to  the  quarantined  States,  the  adult 
cattle  were  valued  at  $7  per  head  leas  than  similar  animals  in  the 
North.  Since  this  difference  of  $7  per  head  is  partly  attributable  to 
the  presence  of  cattle  ticks,  it  is  thus  apparent  that  this  post  causes  a 
great  loss  apart  from  the  other  annoyances  and  financial  losses  occa- 
sioned by  its  existence.  Its  influence  is  even  more  far-reaching,  for 
by  retarding  development  in  animal  husbandry  it  greatly  hinders  the 
spread  of  diversified  farming  and  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  impedi- 
ments to  the  improvement  of  the  soil  and  other  agricultural  conditioiK 

It  was  generally  agreed  by  those  who  had  given  attention  to  this 
problem  that  tick  extermination  from  the  South  is  both  possible  and 
practicable,  and  that  it  will  be  accomplished.  In  order  to  get  effect- 
ive action  from  this  unanimous  sentiment  the  conference  adopted  a 
resolution  requesting  Congress  to  make  a  liberal  appropriation  for 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  concerning  the  methods  of  tick  exter- 
mination, and  for  the  work  in  pushing  the  quarantine  line  farther  anj 
farther  to  the  South.  The  commissioners  of  agriculture  of  the  qnar 
antined  States  were  also  urged  to  use  all  possible  efforts  in  securio; 
such  uniform  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  most 
effective  cooperation  between  the  State  and  Federal  authorities  in  this 
work. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  effective  methods 
of  tick  extermination  have  been  worked  out,  it  remains  to  carry  on  a 
system  of  demonstration  and  education  for  the  benefit  of  stockmen. 
Stock  laws  must  also  be  passed  in  localities  where  such  laws  do  not 
exist  in  order  that  the  movements  of  stock  may  be  regulated.  Wher- 
ever such  laws  do  exist  it  is  possible  to  proceed  at  once  with  tick 
extermination,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  the  proper  educational  forces 
in  the  field,  in  the  line  of  farmers'  institutes  and  personal  contact  with 
interested  stock  raisers,  the  natural  difficulties  in  inaugurating  such  a 
movement  will  be  overcome  and  the  movement  itself  will  proceed  with 
satisfactory  speed. 

The  conference  was  one  of  great  importance  and  developed  mucu 
enthusiasm  and  confidence.  The  subject  was  considered  &s  being  fun- 
damental to  southern  agriculture.  With  the  knowledge  already  at 
hand  regarding  the  habits  and  life  history  of  the  cattle  tick,  and  the 
proper  machinery  set  in  motion  to  secure  concerted  action,  there  b 
more  encouragement  than  ever  before  to  look  forward  to  the  ultimate 
eradication  of  this  scourge.  The  interests  involved  should  lead  every 
State  and  every  farmer  to  do  his  part  well.  The  work  can  be  carried 
on  smoothly  and  economically  only  when  the  most  thorough  coopera- 
tion is  i-ealized.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  individual  farmer  not 
only  to  appreciate  the  desirability  of  eradicating  the  ticks,  bnt  of 
cooperating  in  the  work  with  the  county  and  State  officials  and  the 
Federal  Government. 
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CONVENTION  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

The  nineteenth  annual  convention  of  this  association  was  held  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  14-16,  1905.  The 
meeting  was  one  of  unusual  interest  and  success,  and  the  attendance 
was  larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  The  registration  was 
undoubtedly  swelled  by  reason  of  the  annual  conventions  in  Washing- 
ton of  several  other  related  bodies,  which  occurred  at  about  the  same 
time.  Among  these  were  the  Associations  of  State  Universities,  of 
Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  of  Horticultural  Inspectors,  and  of  Offi- 
cial Agricultural  Chemists.  An  unusual  number  of  persons  interested 
in  industrial  education  and  agricultural  experimentation  was  thus 
brought  together  in  Washington,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these 
attended  the  sessions  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Stations,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  Over  250  persons  registered,  and  the  delegation 
which  paid  its  respects  to  the  President  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
day  of  the  convention  included  a  considerably  larger  number. 

OKNERAL   SESSIONS. 

The  association  was  addressed  at  the  opening  session  by  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  a  former  member  of  the  associa- 
tion. He  declared  his  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  association  and 
his  belief  in  the  purposes  of  the  institutions  represented.  His  inten- 
tion upon  first  coming  to  the  Department  had  been  to  make  it  helpful 
to  the  experiment  stations,  but  he  found  that  it  was  first  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  Department  itself.  This  he  had  done  by  building  up 
the  staff  of  workers  and  securing  increased  appropriations  from  Con- 
gress; and  the  stage  had  been  reached  where  more  attention  could  be 
given  to  aiding  the  stations.  Secretary  Wilson  declared  the  greatest 
need  of  the  stations  to  be  more  mone3',  and  he  stated  that  in  his  forth- 
coming report  to  Congress  he  had  strongly  recommended  that  larger 
appropriations  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  stations.  He  held  that  this 
would  be  an  economy  measure,  since  there  is  no  economy  so  far-reach- 
ing as  the  strengthening  of  the  American  farmer. 

The  annual  presidential  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Voor- 

hees,  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  convention. 

This  related  in  the  main  to  some  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 

the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.    Doctor  Voorhees 
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held  these  colleges  primarily  responsible  for  the  kind  and  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  stations,  because  the  working  staff  is  the  first  deter- 
mining factor  in  station  work,  and  it  is  to  the  colleges  that  we  must  look 
for  the  fundamental  training  for  this  work.  He  urged  the  need  of  more 
research  work  on  the  part  of  the  stations,  and  declared  that  the  lack 
of  the  present  limitations  were  largely  due  to  the  inadequate  supply 
of  broadly  trained  men  capable  of  planning  highly  scientific  investiga- 
tions. The  speaker  called  specific  attention  to  lines  in  which  agriculture 
is  in  need  of  investigation,  to  prevent  losses  of  stock  and  products,  and 
to  bring  districts  now  largely  wastes  into  more  profitable  cultivation. 
These  illustrations  were  presented  to  show  that "  it  is  the  manifest  duty 
of  this  association,  as  representing  both  the  colleges  and  the  stations, . 
to  see  to  it  that  provision  is  made  for  the  specific  training  of  investiga- 
tors; for,  all  things  considered,  our  progress  has  been  measured  and  its 
limits  fixed  by  the  available  men,  rather  than  by  material  equipment. " 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee,  presented  by  Dr.  H.  C. 
White,  chairman,  briefly  reviewed  the  activities  of  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  year,  notably  in  securing  modification  of  the  orders  of  the 
War  Department  with  reference  to  military  instruction  in  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  and  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  bills  before  Congress 
for  the  increase  of  the  experiment  station  appropriation  and  for  the 
establishment  of  raining  schools.  The  committee  believed  that  the 
association  should  concentrate  its  efforts  on  a  single  bill,  rather  than 
attempt  the  support  of  several  measures.  This  suggestion  led  to  con- 
siderable discussion  later  in  the  meeting,  which  brought  out  the  quite 
general  feeling  that  preference  should  be  given  to  the  Adams  bill;  but 
to  avoid  embarrassing  the  executive  committee  by  too  rigid  restric- 
tions it  was  instructed  to  concentrate  its  efforts  upon  the  bill  apparently 
in  the  most  favorable  condition  for  passage,  provided  the  mining  bill 
be  so  modified  as  to  recognize  the  land-grant  colleges  as  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 

The  executive  committee  suggested  a  reorganization  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  association,  and  made  recommendations  in  this 
regard,  which  were  referred  to  a  special  committee,  whose  report, 
presented  later,  provided  for  four  standing  committees,  viz,  (1)  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  (2)  graduate  study,  (3)  extension  work,  and  (4)  ex- 
periment station  organization  and  policy.  These  committees  are  to 
consist  of  six  members  each,  to  be  appointed  by  the  retiring  president, 
and  provision  is  made  for  a  gradual  rotation  in  the  membership  so  that 
the  terms  of  only  two  members  will  expire  each  year.  Vacancies 
occuiTing  during  the  year  are  to  be  filled  by  the  committees  them- 
selves. The  appointments  upon  these  committees,  with  the  terms  of 
office,  are  as  follows:  Instruction  in  agriculture — A.  C.  True  and  T.  F. 
Hunt,  three  years;  H.  T.  French  and  H.  C.  White,  two  years;  J;  F. 
Duggar  and  W.  E.  Stone,  one  year.     (h'odvMe  study — L.  H.  Bailey 
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and  H.  P.  Aruiaby,  three  years;  M.  H.  Buckham  and  R.  H.  Jesse, 
two  years:  W.  O.  Thompson  and  Brown  Ayres,  one  year.  /i'j-ten«i<m 
iri>rk—]L.  C.  Butterfield  and  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  three  years;  B.  W.  Kil- 
gore  and  C.  F.  Curtiss,  two  years;  A.  M.  Soule  and  W.  M.  Hays, 
one  year.  Experiment  statiwi  organization  and  policy — E.  Davenport 
and  C.  D.  Woods,  three  years;  W.  A.  Henry  and  H.  J.  Waters,  two 
years;  M.  A.  Scovell  and  C.  E.  Thome,  one  year. 

In  the  course  of  its  report  the  executive  committee  referred  to  the 
death  during  the  year  of  President  H.  H.  Goodell,  who  had  been  an 
active  worker  in  the  association  since  it«  oi'ganization,  a  member  of  its 
executive  committee  for  fourteen  years  and  chairman  of  that  committee 
for  eight  years.  The  committee  had  made  special  provision  for  a 
memorial  address  upon  the  life  and  services  of  President  Goodell, 
which  was  presented  by  President  W.  E.  Stone.  In  this  the  speaker 
paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  President  Goodell,  his  work  and  achieve- 
ments, his  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  in  what  be  undertook, 
and  especially  those  sterling  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which  com- 
manded the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who  came  to  know  him.  "  He 
lived  a  full  and  rich  life  of  service  in  a  great  cause,  and  left  a  record 
of  permanent  achievements,  but  the  finest  and  best  of  his  life  was 
known  only  to  his  intimate  friends  and  to  his  students,  to  whom  he 
revealed  a  true  nobility  of  conduct  and  a  splendid  character  that  was 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  came  within  its  influence." 

Kesolutions  of  respect  and  eetteem  were  adopted  by  the  association, 
and  the  address  was  ordered  printed,  separate  from  the  proceedings, 
for  more  general  distribution. 

Dr.  A.  C.  True  presented  the  report  of  the  bibliographer  of  the  asso- 
ciation, noting  nearly  a  hundred  bibliographies  which  had  appeared 
during  the  year  upon  subjects  of  interest  to  agricultural  investigators. 
Most  of  these  have  been  listed  in  this  journal.  The  report  of  the 
treasurer,  J.  L.  Hills,  showed  receipts  for  the  year  of  $1,563,  expenses 
amounting  to  $1,200.05,  and  a  balance  on  hand  of  $995.87. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  uniform  fertilizer  and  feeding-stuff 
laws,  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  chairman,  showed  that  there  had  been  sev- 
eral new  laws  passed  or  modifications  of  old  laws  during  the  year,  which 
had  in  general  followed  the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  and  that 
in  several  other  States  there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  laws 
which  might  lead  to  changes.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  in  gen- 
ial the  movement  is  gradually  in  favor  of  the  general  provisions  for 
fertilizer  legislation  recommended  by  the  association. 

The  committee  on  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  reported,  through 
Dr.  A.  C.  Tnie,  chairman,  that  20,000  copies  of  last  year's  report  of 
the  committee  on  teaching  agriculture  in  rural  schools  had  been  printed 
and  distributed  during  the  year.  The  committee  desired  in  future  to 
work  along  two  main  lines,  viz,  (1)  to  study  courses  of  agriculturejto 
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be  taught  in  secondary  agricultural  schools  and  other  high  schools 
generally,  and  (2)  to  make  a  more  detailed  study  of  college  courses  in 
animal  husbandry  and  develop  some  special  topic  of  this  subject  from  a 
pedagogical  standpoint.  Dr.  True  then  explained  the  work  of  this 
Office  in  relation  to  agricultural  education,  pointing  out  the  recognition 
it  has  received  as  a  leading  agency  for  the  promotion  of  this  branch  of 
education,  and  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  request- 
ing from  Congress  an  increased  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  devel- 
opment of  woi'k  along  this  line. 

The  committee  on  graduate  study  reported,  through  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  chairman,  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  holding  a 
second  session  of  the  school  of  graduate  study  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  during  the  coming  summer.  A  canvass  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  for  subscriptions  of  $25  a  year  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
graduate  school,  as  provided  for  by  the  association  last  year,  showed 
'27  colleges  favorable  to  making  such  subscription,  15  unfavorable,  and 
4  doubtful.  The  committee  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  gradu- 
ate school,  which  it  thought  should  be  a  regular  and  continuous  work 
of  the  association.  It  held  that  the  school  should  be  an  institution  of 
the  association,  and  that  it  should  assume  responsibility  for  its  pol- 
icy and  management.  The  college  where  the  school  was  held  would 
then  be  the  agent  of  the  association.  The  sources  of  income  for  the 
graduate  school  would  be  (1)  fees  from  the  students,  which  it  thought 
should  be  fixed  at  $10,  ^2)  the  contributions  from  the  association, 
derived  from  the  colleges  subscribing,  and  (3)  the  contributions  of  the 
institution  at  which  the  course  was  given.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  its  recommendations,  was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  pure-food  legislation  reported,  through  Dr.  W.  A. 
Withers,  chairman,  that  progress  had  been  made  in  extending  and 
strengthening  the  State  laws  relating  to  foods,  and  also  in  the  better 
execution  of  pure-food  laws.  It  referred  to  the  satisfactory  workings 
of  the  inspection  of  imported  foods  as  indicating  the  advantages  of  a 
national  pure-food  law. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  collective  college  and  station 
exhibit  at  St.  Louis  was  presented  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  chairman,  and 
was  received  and  the  committee  discharged.  It  was  shown  that  of  the 
$100,000  appropriated  for  this  exhibit,  only  about  $90,000  had  been 
expended.  The  report  gave  a  history  of  the  origin  and  prepai-ation  of 
the  exhibit,  description  of  the  various  parts  as  installed,  and  of  the 
so-called  outside  exhibit,  together  with  other  details.  By  vote  of  the 
association  it  was  placed  on  file  in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
for  future  reference. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  indexing  agricultural  literature, 
presented  by  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  chairman,  described  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
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indexing  scientific  periodicals  relating  to  agricultuml  investigations 
and  the  prejjaration  of  cards  which  are  printed  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Thus  far  about  7,000  cards  have  been  issued.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  only  10  subscribers  for  the  complete  sets  and  11  for 
partial  sets,  and  the  question  has  arisen  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
conttoue  this  work.  It  was  pointed  out  that  at  least  35  subscribers 
for  the  complete  index  would  be  required  to  warrant  its  continuation. 
The  undertaking  was  originally  authorized  by  the  association,  and  the 
members  were  therefore  urged  to  investigate  the  character  of  the 
index  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  should  receive  their  future 
support 

The  committee  on  rural  engineering  reported  through  Dr.  W.  E. 
Stone,  chairman,  that  progress  had  been  made  in  strengthening  the 
courses  in  this  subject  at  several  institutions,  but  that  sufficient  impor- 
tance bad  not  been  attached  to  this  subject  to  give  it  a  coordinate  place 
with  such  subjects  as  horticulture,  animal  Imsbandry,  agronomy,  etc. 
It  was  believed  that  the  best  work  could  not  be  accomplished  until 
this  is  done.  The  work  of  this  Office  in  testing  pumps,  windmills, 
etc,  was  thought  to  be  of  material  benefit  to  professors  of  rural  engi-, 
neering,  as  was  also  the  work  in  irrigation  and  drainage.  The  com- 
mittee believed  there  was  need  for  a  few  institutions  in  the  country  to 
establish  courses  in  rural  engineering,  and  that  that  department  should 
be  of  coordinate  rank  with  such  departments  as  agronomy,  animal 
hosbandry,  etc. 

Resolutions  were  passed  indorsing  the  work  of  this  Office  along  the 
lues  of  agricultural  education,  and  also  of  irrigation  and  rural 
engineering. 

Assistant  Secretary  W.  M.  Hays,  for  the  committee  on  animal  and 
plant  breeding,  reported  the  gi'owth  of  the  American  Breeders'  Asso- 
cbition  to  an  organization  of  about  six  hundred  members,  and  the  suc- 
cessful annual  meeting  held  at  Champaign,  111. ,  in  February  last.  This 
committee  was  discharged,  as  it  has  accomplished  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  organized. 

The  establishment  of  institutions  for  teaching  and  research  work  in 
forestry  in  connection  with  the  land-grant  institutions  was  discussed 
by  Prof.  S.  B.  Green,  who  introduced  a  resolution  looking  to  national 
aid,  and  by  GiflPord  Pinchot,  of  the  Forest  Service.  As  the  associa- 
tion had  decided  to  confine  its  eflforts  toward  legislation  as  previously 
indicated,  the  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

President  K.  L.  Butterfield  offered  a  resolution  instructing  the 
executive  committee  to  take  steps  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  department  of  rural  agricultural  education  in  the  National 
Educational  Association.  The  resolution  was  adopted.  Hon.  W.  T. 
Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  made  a  brief  address  in  which  he 
expressed  the  view  that  agricultural  education  should  be  considered 
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each  year  in  one  of  the  special  departments  of  the  National  Educatjonal 
Association. 

A  vote  of  confidence  and  thanks  was  ordered  sent  to  Representatives 
Adams  and  Mondell  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  bills  in  their 
charge  for  the  farther  endowment  of  the  experiment  stations  and  the 
establishment  of  mining  schools.  The  association  also  voted  to  lend 
its  aid  in  support  of  national  appropriation  for  the  control  of  the 
gypsy  tuoth.  It  went  on  record  as  indorsing  the  continuance  of  the 
collection  and  publication  of  data  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  relative  to  the  condition  and  yields  of  farm  crops,,  for  the 
use  of  farmers  and  for  students  in  rural  economics. 

Invitations  were  received  from  California,  Washington,  and  Louisi- 
ana for  the  association  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  these  States. 
The  telegrams  from  various  parts  of  California  were  especially  numer- 
ous, and  much  interest  was  manifested  by  the  association  in  holding 
its  next  session  in  that  State,  in  view  of  the  meeting  there  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  next  summer.  The  matter  was  left 
as  usual  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee. 

In  the  election  of  officers  M.  H.  Buckham,  of  Vermont,  was  chosen 
president;  C.  C.  Thach  of  Alabama,  E.  H.  Jenkins  of  Connecticut, 
J.  H.  Worst  of  North  Dakota,  B.  I.  Wheeler  of  California,  and 
Luther  Foster  of  New  Mexico,  vice-presidents;  J.  L.  Hills,  of  Ver- 
mont, secretary  and  treasurer;  and  A.  C.  True,  of  this  Office,  bibli- 
ographer; executive  committee,  H.  C.  White  of  Georgia,  J.  L.  Sny- 
der of  Michigan,  W.  H.  Jordan  of  New  York,  C.  F.  Curtiss  of 
Iowa,  and  L.  H.  Bailey  of  New  York. 

In  the  section  on  college  work  and  administration,  C.  K.  Van  Rise,  of 
Wisconsin,  was  chosen  chairman,  and  H.  C.  Price,  of  Ohio,  secretary. 

B.  C.  Buffum,  of  Wyoming,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  section  on 
experiment  station  work,  and  M.  A.  Scovell,  of  Kentucky,  secretary. 

H.  P.  Armsby  of  Pennsylvania,  C.  F.  Curtiss  of  Iowa,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  section  (ex  officio)  compose  the  programme  committee 
of  the  latter  section. 

SECTION  ON  COLLEGE   WORK  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  general  theme  for  discussion  in  this  section  was  The  Field  and 
Functions  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  which  was  considered  under  the 
three  heads — curriculum,  discipline,  and  environment. 

In  a  paper  on  A  Minimum  General  Culture  Requirement,  President 
A.  B.  Storms  held  that  the  students  which  the  land-grant  colleges 
attract  are  not  prepared  for  severely  technical  courses,  and  hence  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  general  culture  studies  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  course,  with  opportunity  for  election  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  students  should  not  be  occupied  in  acquiring  mere  manual  dex- 
terity, which  can  be  more  cheaply  learned  in  the  workshop. 
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President  J.  M.  Hamilton  discussed  the  Relative  Amounts  of  Pure 
and  Applied  Science.  He  held  that  the  land-grant  colleges  should 
give  a  good'  foundation  in  pure  science,  not  for  intellectual  training 
alone,  but  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  in  applied  science.  There 
should  be  diversity  in  this  also,  for  the  application  of  pure  science 
frequently  calls  for  the  union  of  several  branches.  .In  view  of  these 
considerations  he  would  have  a  large  amount  of  pure  science  work  in 
the  early  part  of  the  land-grant  college  course,  and  make  the  later 
science  work  thoroughly  industrial. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Rane,  in  his  discussion  of  Courses  in  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Allied  Subjects,  confined  his  remarks  mainly  to 
horticulture.  In  bis  scheme  for  utilizing  the  150  hours  assigned  to 
horticultural  courses,  20  hours  were  given  to  th.e  study  of  propaga- 
tion, 50  to  pomology,  50  to  olericulture,  and  30  to  floriculture.  Charts 
were  also  exhibited  which  showed  a  syllabus  of  a  separate  course  in 
horticulture,  and  of  horticulture  as  it  is  now  given  in  several  States. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Tyler  discussed  what  constitutes  a  "liberal  and  practical 
education"  for  an  engineer,  making  suggestions  as  to  the  allotment  of 
time  between  general  science  and  professional  work;  and  Dr.  W.  E. 
Stone  and  President  J.  L.  Snyder  considered  the  desirability  of  degree 
courses  in  home  economics.  The  former  held  that  since  the  manual 
operations  of  this  country  are  performed  by  the  uneducated  people, 
there  is  no  place  for  manual  training  in  the  degree  courses,  but  that 
0kill  in  manual  operations  should  be  acquired  in  the  lower  schools. 
President  Snyder  maintained  that  manual  development  might  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  be  considered  one  of  the  legitimate  aims  of  a  college  course, 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  broadest  sense  a  preparation  for  life;  and  he 
ontlined  a  tentative  degree  course  in  home  economics. 

In  discussing  these  papers  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  pointed  out  a  tendency 
to  react  from  the  exclusively  or  severely  technical  undergraduate 
courses,  and  to  hold  somewhat  closely  to  some  of  the  traditions  of 
education.  He  noted  further  a  growing  disposition  to  occupy  the  first 
two  years  of  the  college  course  with  the  fundamental  or  pure  science 
subjects,  a  drift  of  opinion  toward  humanizing  the  conduct  of  courses 
in  all  of  the  land-grant  institutions,  and  "an  increasing  sympathy 
with  the  work-a-day  life,"  a  desire  to  introduce  other  subjects  which 
have  to  do  with  the  every -day  life  of  the  pfeople,  and  a  general  indica- 
tion that  the  courses,  particularly  on  the  agricultural  side,  are  not 
regarded  as  severely  technical.  Particularly  was  he  impressed  with 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  ideals  of  education  rather  than  pi-actical 
utUity. 

Student  Control  was  the  topic  of  a  paper  presented  by  President 
W.  O.  Thomp»(on,  who  discussed  (1)  student  government  as  originated 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1869,  and  tried  subsequently  at  a  num- 
ber of  other  institutions;  .(2)  faculty  control,  and  (3)  administrative 
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control.  He  favored  the  latter  method,  which  places  the  matter  of 
discipline  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the  college  and 
does  away  with  the  necessity  for  elaborate  rules  and  regulations.  The 
discussion  following  seemed  in  general  to  favor  this  view. 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  the  land-grant  colleges  to  the  State 
universities,  President  W.  J.  Kerr  stated  that  since  1862,  in  response 
to  a  demand  which  found  its  first  concrete  expression  in  the  land-grant 
act,  the  courses  in  the  State  universities  have  been  greatly  modified, 
the  changes  being  toward  "education  related  more  directly  to  the 
practical  affairs  of  life."  The  logical  division  of  work  in  the  States 
having  separate  institutions  he  thought  would  be  for  the  universities 
to  offer  cours&s  in  liberal  arts  and  the  professions,  while  the  land- 
grant  colleger  would  offer  all  of  the  technical  courses  in  agriculture 
find  the  mechanic  arts. 

In  a  paper  on  The  Normal  Schools,  President  K.  C.  Babcock  brought 
out  the  fact  that  comparatively  little  is  now  being  done  to  train  teach- 
ers for  small  towns,  villages,  and  rural  communities.  He  urged  that 
the  land-grant  colleger  should  help  the  normal  schools  by  offering 
short  courses  for  teachers,  holding  institutes,  and  sending  out  their 
officers  to  give  courses  and  lectures  in  normal  schools.  The  same  gen- 
eral conception  of  the  duty  of  the  land-grant  colleges  in  the  movement 
for  the  improvement  of  public  schools  was  held  by  Dr.  A.  C.  True, 
who  read  a  paper  on  The  Public  Schools.  He  said  that  the  colleges 
should  study  the  programmes  of  the  public  schools,  come  into  close 
touch  with  their  school  officers  and  teachers,  provide  courses  of  study 
which  will  be  attractive  to  school  officers  and  teachers,  and  by  summer 
schools  or  otherwise  seek  to  bring  such  persons  into  direct  contact 
with  the  system  of  education  represented  in  these  colleges.  Elemen- 
tary and  secondary  courses  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  the 
public  schools  are  required  to  direct  students  to  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  to  prepare  them  to  enter  their  courses. 

Prof.  John  Hamilton  discussed  the  relation  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges to  the  farmers,  and  pointed  out  three  great  fields  in  which  these 
institutions  should  work,  viz,  (1)  the  college  class  room — four-year 
courses,  short  courses,  and  post-graduate  courses;  (2)  college  exten- 
sion work,  including  correspondence  courses,  farmers'  institutes, 
movable  schools  of  agriculture,  and  practice  farms,  and  (3)  normal 
schools  of  agriculture  for  training  capable  farmers  to  take  part  in  the 
extension  work  of  the  colleges. 

SECTION   ON   EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK. 

The  two  subjects  arranged  by  the  programme  committee  for  consid- 
eration in  this  section  were  (1)  soil  investigations  and  (2)  how  much 
demonstration  work  and  what  kind  should  the  experiment  station 
undertake? 
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Under  the  first  subject  Dr.  C.  G.  Hopkins  preseuted  a  paper  on  Soil 
Fertility  in  Relation  to  Permanent  Agriculture,  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  the  widespread  decline  of  the  fertility  of  farm  lands  in  the 
United  States,  due  to  exhaustive  systems  of  cropping  and  export  of 
fertility  from  the  farm.  The  extension  of  animal  husbandry,  involv- 
ing the  feeding  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  crops  grown  to  animals  on 
the  farm,  and  thus  insuring  the  return  of  the  fertility  to  the  soil, 
would  act  as  a  partial  check  to  this  exhaustion;  but  it  was  pointed  out 
that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  giving 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  crop  production,  and  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  will  probably  never  take  up  animal  production  to  an 
extent  that  will  result  in  an  increase  of  fertility  of  their  farms  in  this 
war.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  such  farmers  to  adopt  systems  of 
cropping,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  which  will  enable 
them  to  maintain  the  balance  of  fertility  or  turn  it  in  their  favor. 

The  experiments  of  the  Illinois  Station  with  various  systems  of 
cropping  and  fertilizing  on  different  soil  horizons,  on  representative 
Illinois  soil  areas  and  types,  were  briefly  reviewed,  the  results  of 
chemical  analysis  and  pot  and  field  experiments  usually  agreeing  in 
showing  that  in  these  soils  phosphonc  acid  is  usually  the  principal 
requirement  and  the  only  one  which  needs  to  be  applied  in  commer- 
cial form.  The  soils  are,  as  a  rule,  abundantly  supplied  with  potash, 
and  nitrogen  is  readily  and  cheaply  obtained  by  growing  leguminous 
plants.  The  cheapest  and  moat  efficient  means  of  supplying  the  phos- 
phoric acid  has  been  found  to  be  by  the  use  of  fine-ground  rock  phos- 
phate in  connection  with  green  manures  or  other  materials  supplying 
abundance  of  decaying  organic  matter.  The  efficiency  of  such  cheap 
phosphates  as  compared  with  the  more  expensive  acid  phosphates  has 
also  been  demonstrated  at  the  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania 
stations. 

In  the  discussion  following  this  paper.  Director  C.  E.  Thome 
pointed  oat  the  fact  that  virgin  soils  and  those  long  under  cultivation 
behave  very  differentlj'^  toward  the  same  systems  of  cropping  and 
manuring;  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler  called  attention  to  the  unsuitability 
of  untreated  phosphates  to  exhausted  soils  and  to  market-garden  crops; 
and  Prof.  W.  P.  Brooks  stated  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  soils  of 
New  England  are  in  special  need  of  potash,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  fertilizer  requirement  of  a  soil  apart  from  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  particular  crop  to  be  grown,  a  fact  which  was  strongly 
emphasized  by  other  speakers. 

In  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Peter  on  Some  Results  of  an  Old  Method 
for  Determining  Available  Plant  Food  in  Soils,  read  by  the  secretary 
of  the  section,  a  compilation  was  given  of  the  results  of  determina- 
tions, made  in  1854  by  R.  Peter,  State  geologist  of  Kentucky,  of  the 
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relative  solubility  of  the  constituents  of  virgin  soil,  old  field  soil,  and 
Kuhsoil  in  carbonated  water  (saturated  with  carbon  dioxid  under  a 
pressure  of  two  atmospheres).  The  averages  of  33  determinations  in 
each  case  showed  the  greatest  solubility  in  case  of  the  virgin  soil  and 
least  in  case  of  the  subsoil.  The  variable  character  of  the  carbonated 
water  and  its  low  solvent  power  for  phosphates  are  considered  insuper- 
able objections  to  its  use  for  this  purpose.  The  author  recommended 
one-fifth  normal  nitric  acid,  and  reported  comparative  studies  of  the 
solubility  in  this  acid  of  the  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime  of  good 
and  poor  tobacco  soils  and  of  pasture  soil,  as  well  as  of  the  first  two 
in  hydrochloric  acid  of  1.115  sp.  gr.  The  results  showed  a  small 
percentage  of  available  potash,  but  very  large  amounts  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  in  all  soils  and  to  all  depths  down  to  2  feet 
Incidentally  it  was  found  that  the  poor  tobacco  soil  was  touch  richer 
in  nitrates  than  the  better  soil.  Methods  of  sampling  soils  were 
briefly  discussed,  and  the  concentrating  of  attention  on  the  first  6 
inches  of  soil  as  that  part  of  most  importance  in  plant  production  was 
advised. 

Director  C.  E.  Thome  presented  a  paper  on  Soil  Investigation,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  supplementing  chemical  analysis 
and  pot  experiments  with  carefully  conducted  field  experiments,  and 
also  of  giving  more  attention  to  the  biological  processes  in  the  soil- 
The  results  of  a  7-year  rotation  with  corn,  oats,  and  wheat,  and  of  a 
3-year  experiment  with  clover,  at  the  Ohio  Station,  using  lime  and 
various  fertilizer  combinations,  were  reviewed,  showing  that  phos- 
phoric acid  is  apparently  the  first  requirement  of  cereals  on  the  soils 
experimented  with,  and  lime  the  first  requirement  of  clover,  potash 
being  second  in  importance  for  this  crop.  The  beneficial  eflfect  of  the 
lime,  particularly  on  the  clover  crop,  was  apparently  due  to  the  acid 
condition  of  the  soil,  the  character  of  the  growth  of  the  clover  being 
a  reliable  index  of  the  acidity  and  the  need  of  lime.  Such  acid  soils 
were  shown  to  he  widely  distributed  in  Ohio. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  action  of  certain  forms  of 
nitrogen,  particularly  ammoiiiuni  sulphate,  on  acid  soils  is  greatly 
improved  by  applications  of  lime.  It  was  also  noted  that  plants  vaty 
with  reference  to  sensitiveness  to  soil  acidity,  wheat  being  especially 
resistant.  While  the  source  and  nature  of  the  soil  acids  are  not  well 
understood,  there  are  indications  that  they  may  be,  in  part  at  least, 
the  result  of  biological  processes. 

Discussing  this  paper.  Dr.  J.  (Jr.  Lipman  urged  the  importance  of 
more  careful  study  of  the  relation  of  acidity  to  bacterial  activity  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  the  physiological  processes  of  the  plant  on  the 
other,  especially  as  aflfecting  the  solubility  of  the  nitrogen  compounds 
present  in  the  soil  or  diffused  from  the  cells  of  the  plant  i-oots  or  the 
root  tubercles. 
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Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler  made  some  suggestions  regarding  profitable  lines 
of  research  in  connection  with  soils,  including  study  of  chemical  means 
of  differentiation  of  the  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  in  soils,  influence  of 
soil  treatment  on  the  biological  processes  of  the  soil  and  the  growth  of 
plants,  maximum  limits  of  application  of  lime,  influence  of  the  growth 
of  one  plant  upon  the  growth  of  its  successor  upon  the  same  soil, 
influence  of  soil  texture  upon  the  growth  of  different  plants,  availability 
of  plant  food,  the  relative  avidity  with  which  different  plants  take  up 
soil  potash  and  soda,  and  the  reliability  and  applicability  of  Loew's 
hypothesb  regarding  a  necessary  fixed  ratio  between  lime  and 
magnesia  in  productive  soils. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  demonstration  work,  Director 
Thome  explained  the  Ohio  system  of  (1)  test  farms  on  which  experi- 
mental work  is  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  State;  (2)  coopera- 
tive experiments  with  farmers,  taking  up  simpler  pha.ses  of  station 
work,  and  intended  primarily  to  develop  farm  experimenters  in  each 
locality,  and  (3)  special  arrangement  for  particular  pieces  of  work. 
Some  features  of  the  work  done  under  this  system  are  experimental 
and  in  part  maintained  by  Federal  funds;  a  large  part  is  purely 
demonstration  work  and  is  maintained  by  State  funds  provided  for 
that  specific  purpose.  The  importance  in  cooperative  work  of  reliev- 
ing the  farmer  from  pecuniary  responsibility  and  of  maintaining  strict 
supervision  of  the  work  through  station  officers  was  pointed  out.  The 
speaker  urged  the  need  of  extension  of  demonstration  work. 

Dr.  Hopkins  explained  the  system  of  combined  experimental  and 
demonstration  work  followed  in  Illinois  on  the  farms  controlled  by 
long-time  lease  or  purchase  on  the  various  typical  soil  areas  of  that 
State.  Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett  drew  a  sharp  distinction  between  experi- 
meatal  work  and  demonstration  work,  holding  that  the  latter  should 
have  as  its  prime  object  the  teaching  of  remunerative  methods  of 
farming,  as  illustrated  in  the  work  of  the  Department  demonstration 
farms  in  the  cotton  belt.  Similar  views  were  expressed  by  Director 
C.  D.  Smith,  who  cited  various  illusti-ations  of  ways  in  which  the  sta- 
tion had  been  instrumental  in  introducing  more  profitable  farm  prac- 
tices in  Michigan  by  means  of  demonstration  experiments. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  New  York,  thought  that  agricultural  knowl- 
edge passed  through  three  stages  in  reaching  the  farmer,  (1)  labora- 
tory investigation,  (2)  test  in  practice,  (3)  general  introduction. 
Experimental  work  ends  with  the  second  stage.  The  third  is  purely 
demonstration  work,  and  is  not  the  province  of  the  stations  under  the 
Hatch  Act.  Director  Hills,  of  Vermont,  thought  discovery  to  be  the 
primary  object  of  the  stations,  and  that  demonstration  work  was  out- 
side their  province.  Dr.  Wheeler  believed  the  discovery  and  test  in 
practice  of  scientific  truth  the  proper  functions  of  the  station.  The 
dissemination  of  results  by  demonstration  and  like  means  he  held  to 
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be  an  educational  function  and  to  belong  properly  to  the  extension 
departments  of  the  colleges.  Prof.  T.  F.  Hunt  urged  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  study  of  agricultural  economics,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  better  basis  for  advice  as  to  business  methods  and  man- 
agement on  the  farm. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Spillman  maintained  that  the  purpose  of  demonstration 
farms  should  be  to  teach  profitable  methods  of  farming,  based  upon 
scientific  investigations  and  the  experience  of  successful  fanners. 
Demonstration  work  is  a  necessary  supplement  of  the  present  system 
of  investigation  and  dissemination.  He  briefly  explained  some  features 
of  the  work  of  the  Department  in  farm  management.  Dr.  H.  P. 
Armsby  warned  against  encouraging  exaggerated  expectations  on  the 
part  of  farmers  from  experiment  station  work.  The  farmer  should 
be  encouraged  as  far  as  possible  to  work  out  the  problem  of  farm 
management  for  himself,  a  view  which  was  concurred  in  by  others. 

A  report  on  the  federation  of  agricultural  organizations  in  different 
States  of  the  Union  was  submitted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler.  This 
paper  showed  that  in  12  States  federation  has  already  been  secured  and 
that  other  States  are  contemplating  federation.  The  report  was 
accepted  and  the  committee  continued. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  unification  of  terms  for  reporting 
analytical  results  was  submitted  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Hopkins,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  this  subject.  The  report  contained  unanimous 
recommendations  with  regard  to  terms  to  be  used  in  reporting  analyses 
of  feeding  stuffs,  foods,  sugars,  and  insecticides,  but  the  committee 
was  unable  to  agree  as  to  terms  to  be  used  in  soil  and  fertilizer  analy- 
sis, the  disagreement  being  with  regard  to  the  use,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Hopkins,  of  the  "element"  system  of  nomenclature. 

Prof.  H.  Snyder  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  on  testing 
cereals,  which  noted  the  limited  character  of  the  literature  relating  to 
the  testing  of  wheat  and  flour  for  industrial  purposes,  and  discussed 
briefly  some  of  the  factors  which  have  been  shown  to  control  flour 
yield  and  bread-making  quality.  Flour  yields  have  been  shown  to 
be  directly  proportional  to  weight  per  bushel,  but  bread-making  qual- 
ity does  not  follow  the  same  rule.  Color  and  hardness  are  controlling 
factors  in  determining  commercial  value  of  wheat  for  milling  pur- 
poses. There  are  many  unsettled  points  in  connection  with  the  rela- 
tion of  the  amount  and  character  of  the  protein  to  bread-making  qual- 
ity. The  committee  proposes  to  take  up  first  methods  of  preparing 
flour  for  test.     The  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  continued. 

The  main  general  topic  proposed  for  discussion  by  the  section  at  the 
next  convention  was  Animal  Nutrition,  but  the  opinion  seemed  to  gen- 
erally prevail  that  the  officers  of  the  section  and  the  programme  com- 
mittee should  be  left  free  to  change  the  topics  if  contingencies  should 
arise  which  would  make  it  desirable  to  do  so. 
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AOSICULTTJEAL  CHEHIBTET. 

KeihodB  of  titration  of  phosphoric  acid,  O.  J.  Hlavkicka  (Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem., 
18  (1905),  pp.  665,  656;  abs.  in  Analygt,  30  (1905),  No.  SSg,  pp.  #57,  «5*).— The  author 
describes  what  he  considers  to  be  a  simple  and  practical  modification  of  Hundeshagen'a 
method.  The  phosphoric  acid  ia  precipitated  aa  magnesium-ammonium  phosphate 
by  the  citrate  method,  the  precipitate  collected  on  a  hardened  filter  paper,  washed 
first  with  2}  per  cent  ammonia  and  then  with  alcohol  until  free  from  ammonia,  the 
total  volume  of  the  washings  not  exceeding  about  40  cc.  "The  precipitate  is  then 
washed  off  with  cold  water  into  a  porcelain  dish  (total  volume  required  about  200  cc.) , 
and,  after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  methyl  orange  solution  (strength,  0.1  per 
o»it),  decomposed  with  a  slight  excess  of  ^-normal  HCl,  and  the  excess  foimd  by 
titration  with  ^Vnormal  NaOH  (1  cc.  ^^-normal  acid =0.01065  gm.  PjOj)." 

A  rapid  volumetric  method  for  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid, 
W.  B.  HiKT  and  F.  W.  Steel  (Proc.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.  Vidoria,  1906,  ifar.-Apr.; 
Chem.  XeiLn,  92  (1905),  No.  SS89,  pp.  US,  114).— A.  slight  modification  of  Littmann's 
method  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  513)  is  described  and  recommended  as  preferable  to  Pem- 
berton'e  method  for  commercial  work. 

Solubility  of  lime  and  mag^nesia  in  solutions  of  sodium  chlorid  with  or 
without  sodium  hydroxid. — Application  to  the  separation  and  estimation 
of  the  two  substances,  E.  Maigret  (Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  S.  ser.,  SS  (1906),  No. 
11,  pp.  6S1-634,  figs,  g;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  88  (1905),  No.  613,  II,  p. 
4SS). — The  author  makes  use  of  the  fact  that  while  lime  is  fairly  soluble,  magnesia 
ia  insoluble  in  solutions  containing  less  than  160  gm.  per  liter  of  sodium  chlorid  in 
presence  of  0.8  gm.  per  liter  of  sodium  hydroxid  in  extending  and  making  more 
accurate  D'Anselme's  method  of  estimating  lime  and  magnesia 

The  method  proposed  by  the  author  is  as  follows:  To  100  cc.  of  the  solution  in  a 
200  cc.  flask  add  20  cc.  of  a  solution  oontaining  sodium  carbonate,  100  gm.,  and 
sodium  hydroxid,  20  gm.,  per  liter,  the  equivalent  of  which  in  2-normal  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  known.  Heat  the  mixture  to  boiling,  cool,  and  make  up  to  200  cc. 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  chlorid,  160  gm.  per  liter.  Shake  the  mixture,  filter,  and 
titrate  100  cc.  of  the  filtrate  with  2-normal  hydrochloric  acid,  using  tropeolin  aa 
indicator.  The  difference  between  twice  the  burette  reading  and  the  equivalent  of 
the  alkaline  solution  added  gives  the  total  magnesia  and  lime  present  in  terms  of 
2-normal  hydrochloric  acid. 

To  determine  magnesia  alone  add  to  100  cc.  of  the  solution  10  cc.  of  a  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxid,  80  gm.  per  liter;  dilute  to  1  liter  with  a  solution  of  sodium  chlorid, 
160  gm.  per  liter;  shake,  filter,  and  titrate  500  cc.  of  the  filtrate  with  2-nonnal 
hydrochloric  acid,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  The  difference  between  the 
borette  reading  multiplied  by  2  and  the  amount  of  sodium-hydroxid  solution  added 
gives  the  magnesia  present.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  first  determination 
gives  the  lime  present. 

On  the  determination  of  nitrogen  by  the  ^eldahl  method,  S.  P.  L.  Soren- 
BK»,  C.  Pedsbskn,  and  A.  C.  Anoebson  (Com.pt.  Rend.  Lab.  Carlsberg,  6  (1905),  No. 
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S,  pp.  126-1S6,  19S-208;  ab».  in  Aimlytl,  SO  (1906),  A'o.  .i54,  pp.  314,  SIS). — The  appli- 
cability of  the  Kjeldahl  method  to  the  detennination  of  nitrogen  in  such  <>ompound8 
a»  creatin,  creatinin,  lyein,  and  uric  acid  is  discumed  and  precantionB  to  be  obeerved 
to  secure  accuracy  are  explained. 

A  modification  of  the  ^eldcthl  method  for  the  determination  of  total  nitro- 
gen in  urine,  A.  Babes  (Bvl.  Pharm.  et  Chim.  Ticrumanie,  1905,  May-June;  abs.  in 
Ann.  Chim.  Analyt.,  10  {190/1),  No.  9,  p.  366). — In  the  method  proposed  2  to  5  cc.  of 
urine  is  digested  in  a  100  cc.  flask  with  2  cc.  of  hydrogen  peroxid,  0.1  to  0.15  gm.  of 
sodium  oxalate,  and  1  to  1.5  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  time  of  diges- 
tion never  exceeds  li  hours.  Sodium  hydroxid  may  be  added  and  the  nitrogen 
determined  in  the  usual  way,  or  it  may  be  determined  volumetrically  by  means  of 
sodium  hypobromite. 

Volumetric  determination  of  nitrous  acid  by  mean*  of  eerie  atllpbate,  G. 
Barbieri  {Chem.  7Ag.,  29  {1906),  pp.  668,  669;  abx.  in  Analyst,  SO  {1905),  No.  3,54,  p. 
320). — The  nitrite  is  oxidized  to  nitrate  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  eerie  sul- 
phate, the  excess  of  the  latter  being  decomjKwed  by  the  addition  of  potassium  iodid 
and  the  liberated  iodin  titrated  as  usual. 

On  the  determination  of  ammoniti  in  water,  Cavalier  and  Ajtrrs  {BtU.  Soc. 
Chim.  Parig,  S3  {1905),  pp.  746-747;  abs.  in  Analynt,  SO  {1905),  No.  354,  p-  319).— 
From  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  the  authors  conclude  that  the  iodid 
method  of  Trillat  and  Turchet  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  112)  is  less  sensitive  than  that  of 
Nessler,  no  coloration  being  perceptible  until  the  proportion  of  ammonia  ie  as  much 
as  3  mg.  per  liter.  This  necessitates,  in  case  of  water  containing  small  amounts  of 
ammonia,  evaporation  which  is  as  tedious  as  the  distillation  in  the  Nessler  process. 
It  was  also  found  that  the  black  coloration  of  the  iodid  was  very  unstable  and  dis- 
appeared almost  completely  after  2  or  3  minutes. 

Determination  of  the  organic  nitrogen  in  potable  waters,  J.  C.  Brown  {Pror. 
Chem.  Soc.  London,  il  (1905), pp.  ^0S,ii09;  abi.  in  Analyst,  SO  (1905),  No.  354,  p.  316). — • 
"Details  are  given  of  a  proce>«  for  the  determination  of  the  whole  of  the  oi^ganic 
nitrogen  in  water  and  sewage  effluents.  The  process  essentially  consists  in  the  dis- 
tillation to  drynessand  subsequent  ignition  of  a  mixture  of  a  portion,  usually  200  cc., 
of  the  sample,  without  previous  evaporation,  with  potassium  hydroxid  and  potassium 
permanganate.  The  operation  is  carried  out  either  in  a  Jena  glass  or  in  a  coi)per 
retort,  and  the  evolved  ammonia  is  determined  by  Nessler's  reagent  as  u^iuaJ." 

Report  of  committee  on  standard  methods  of  water  analysis  to  the  labo- 
ratory section  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  (/our.  Infect.  Diseases, 
1905,  Sup.  1,  May,  pp.  1-141). — ^This  is  the  report  made  to  the  laboratory  section  at 
the  Havana  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  January  9,  1905, 
outlining  the  progress  in  water  analysis  and  describing  the  best  current  practice. 
The  report  is  based  on  the  results  of  5  years'  cooperative  work  on  the  part  of  several 
of  the  moat  active  water  analysts  and  bacteriologists  of  the  country  and  covers  in 
great  detail  the  whole  field  of  water  analysis,  physical,  chemical,  microscopical,  and 
bacteriological,  including  under  the  latter  a  revision  of  the  report,  of  the  bacteriological 
committee  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  published  in  1897. 

"The  methods  of  analysis  presented  in  this  report  as  'standanl  methods'  are 
believed  to  represent  the  best  current  practice  of  American  water  analysts,  and  to  be 
generally  applicable  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  problems  of  water  purification, 
sewage  disposal,  and  sanitary  investigations.  .  .  .  Detailed  descriptions  of  the 
various  methods  recommended  are  given  in  concise  form,  covering  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  each  determination.  It  is  assumed  that  those  using  these  directions  are 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry  and  biology,  and 
that  they  are  also  familiar  with  the  leading  literature  upon  the  subject." 

The  report  brings  out  quite  sharply  the  limitations  which  have  Ixh-'u  placed  o" 
purely  chemical  determinations  such  as  "free  ammonia"  and  "albuminoid  ammo- 
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"  by  recent  investigations  and  the  greatly  increased  importance  of  biological  and 
physical  examination,  the  last  rendered  necessary  by  recent  progress  in  methods  of 
((«cip\tation,  sedimentation,  and  water  softening. 

A  bibliofpraphy  is  given  containing  "a  list  of  references  to  the  works  most  eon- 
salted  in  America,  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  reader  in  getting  in  tonch 
with  the  general  aspects  of  a  method,  including  its  history  and  application,  together 
with  fall  technical  details  of  the  procedure  as  now  practiced. 

"Xo  attempt  is  made  to  report  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  water 
analyaee  or  upon  the  classification  of  bacteria,  as  these  subjects  are  receiving  the 
attention  of  other  committees  of  the  association." 

Pro^resa  in  the  chexniatry  of  waters,  inclnding  natural  and  artificial  min- 
eral -wttters,  A.  Goldbkkg  {Chem.  Zig.,  H9  (1906),  No.  70,  pp.  915-9S1).—X  brief 
review  of  investigations  relating  to  this  subject,  with  numerous  references  to 
literatnre. 

The  volumetric  determination  of  reducing:  sugars,  A.  R.  Lino  and  T.  Rbnolr 
{Analyst,  SO  (1905),  No.  361,  pp.  182-190). — Ferrous  thiocyanate  has  been  found  by 
the  authors  the  most  satisbtctory  indicator  for  titrating  sugars  with  Fehling's  solution. 
The  indicator  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1  gm.  of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  and 
1  gm.  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  in  10  cc.  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  45  to 
50°  C,  cooling  the  solution,  and  adding  50  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  solution  is  decolorized  by  the  addition  of  a  little  zinc  dust.  The  Fehling's  solu- 
tion is  not  diluted.  The  sugar  solution  should  be  of  such  a  strength  that  20  to  30  cc 
will  reduce  10  cc.  of  Fehling's  solution.     . 

A  study  of  the  hydrogen  perozid  method  of  determining  formaldehyde, 
J.  K.  Haywood  and  B.  H.  Smith  (Jout.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  117  (1906),  No.  9,  pp.  118S- 
1188). — ^The  methods  of  Blank  and  Finkenbeiner  and  of  Fresenius  and  Grunhut 
served  as  a  baaia  for  the  tests  reported.  A  modified  procedure  for  carrying  out  the 
former  method  is  suggested. 

A  new  method  for  the  detection  of  formalin  in  milk,  Utz  (Chem.  Ztg.,  29 
{190S),  No.  49,  p.  669). — Unless  added  to  milk  in  larger  quantities  than  are  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  preservation,  formaldehyde  was  not  found  to  interfere  with 
the  tests  used  to  distinguish  boiled  from  raw  milk. 

Winckel's  test  for  enzyms-was  found  very  delicate  for  detecting  formaldehyde  in 
nulk.  Equal  parts  of  milk  and  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.19,  are  heated  with  a 
crystal  of  vanillin,  when  a  violet  or  raspberry  color  shows  the  presence  of  formalde- 
hyde, a  &unt  trace,  however,  being  indicated  by  a  yellow  color.  The  author  found 
that  piperonal  or  p-ozybenzaldebyde  could  be  substituted  for  the  vanillin,  though  not 
with  quite  so  satisfactory  results.  This  method  of  detecting  formaldehyde  was  not 
found  applicable  to  other  food  products  than  milk. 

Vew  method  of  rapid  milk  analysis,  F.  Bordas  and  Touplain  (Ann.  Chim. 
AnalyL,  10  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  sen,  268;  Rer.  Soc.  Sd.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  2  (1905),  No.  2, 
pp.  163-168). — Ten  cc.  of  milk  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  25  cc.  of  65  per  cent  alcohol 
acidified  by  acetic  acid  in  a  weighed  sedimentation  tube.  After  standing  for  a  few 
momeata  this  is  centrifuged,  the  supernatant  liquid  decanted,  and  the  precipitate 
washed  twice  in  50  per  cent  alcohol,  using  30  cc.  for  this  purpose. 

Lactose  is  determined  in  the  liquid  obtained  by  means  of  Fehling's  solution.  Fat 
is  determined  by  extracting  the  precipitate  with  alcohol  and  ether,  centrifuging,  and 
again  extracting  with  ether,  the  decanted  liquids  being  collected  in  a  tared  dish, 
evaporated,  and  the  fat  weighed.  The  casein  remaining  in  a  fine  powder  in  the 
original  sedimentation  tube  is  then  dried  and  weighed,  after  which  it  is  incinerated 
and  the  ash  determined. 

Hew  method  of  milk  analysis,  J.  Bellier  (Arm.  Chim.  Analyt.,  10  (1905),  No.  7, 
pp.  :i68-i76). — In  the  gravimetric  method  described  the  absorbent  material  used  is 
s  medimn  fine  sponge  proviously  cut  into  small  pieces  and  prepared  by  treating  suc- 
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cessively  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol,  ether,  and  water,  and  drying.  The 
weight  of  the  sponge  then  remains  practically  constant,  the  maximum  lorn  in  the 
8t]beequent  operations  being  placed  at  1  mg.  The  piece  of  sponge  is  weighe<l,  mois- 
tened with  distilled  water,  and  made  to  absorb  5  cc.  of  milk.  It  is  then  dried  at  80° 
C.  to  a  constant  weight,  3  hours  being  generally  sufficient. 

The  total  solids  are  then  ascertained  by  loss  in  weight.  The  fat  is  then  extracted 
in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  and  also  determined  by  the  loss  in  weight.  The  sponge  vaa- 
taining  the  solids-not-fat  is  then  subjected  to  fumigation  with  formaldehyde  gsut  to 
render  the  proteids  insoluble,  and  is  then  thoroughly  washed  with  50  per  cent  alcoliol 
containing  5  per  cent  acetic  acid  and  with  distilled  water  to  remove  the  milk  sugar 
and  mineral  matter.  The  sponge  is  then  dried  and  weighed,  the  loss  in  weight  rep- 
resenting the  proteids  and  also  about  2  mg.  of  ash  for  an  original  sample  of  5  cc.  of 
milk.  Ash  is  determined  on  a  separate  sample  and  milk  sugar  calculated  l>y 
difference. 

Analyses  by  the  method  described  are  given  of  7  samples  of  cow's  milk  and  a  nuiii- 
l^er  of  samples  of  human  milk  from  normal  and  diseased  subjects. 

Chemical  anslysia  and  ciyoacopy  of  milk,  H.  Lajol'x  (Ann.  Chim.  AncUyt., 
10  (1905),  No.  6, pp.  219-SSl). — Cryoscopic  determinations  were  made  on  24  samples 
in  the  municipal  laboratory  at  Reims. 

The  freezing  point  averaged  about  —0.55°  C.  and  was  apparently  not  infliienice<l 
by  the  kind  of  food,  the  breed  of  cows,  nor  the  density  and  fat  content  of  the  milk. 
The  freezing  point  is,  however,  affected  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  it  is  for  the 
detection  of  this  that  the  method  is  considered  a  valuable  supplement  to  chemical 
analysis.  For  market  milk  a  legal  standard  of  —0.55  to  —0.57°  is  suggested.  For 
individual  cows  the  freezing  point  may  exceptionally  be  —0.54°.  A  freezing  point 
between  —0.55  and  0°  would,  therefore,  serve  to  indicate  approximately  the  propor- 
tion of  water  added,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  pathological  conditions  of  the 
milk  or  the  addition  of  soda  or  other  substances  may  affect  the  reading. 

The  Sichler  "sin-acid"  butyrometry,  W.  Schneider  (Chem.  Ztg.,  Z9  {190S)  , 
No.  61,  p.  690). — Comparative  tests  of  the  Gerber  and  Sichler  methods  were  made  oni 
goat's  milk  and  cow's  milk  during  a  period  of  6  months.  In  its  present  form  the 
Sichler  method  is  not  considered  equal  to  the  Grerber  method. 

Sulphuric  acid  for  the  determination  of  milk  fat  by  the  Oerher  method, 
M.  SiBGPELD  {Molk.  Ztg.,  19  (1906),  No.  S9,  p.  7S8). — While  pure  acid  is  not  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose,  badly  contaminated  acid  was  found  to  be  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  estimation  of  fat,  L.  Libbermann  {Arch.  Phydol.  [Pftuger],  108  (1905),  Xo. 
10-1^,  pp.  4S1-4S8). — According  to  the  author,  simple  extraction  with  alcohol  and 
ether  does  not  give  results  which  are  comparable  with  the  saponification  method, 
unless  the  alcohol  extraction  is  continued  for  days.  Indeed,  a  complete  extraction 
of  the  fat  is  hardly  possible. 

The  estimation  of  fat  in  infant  and  invalid  foods,  C.  B.  Cochran  (Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  37  (1905),  No.  7,  pp.  906-909). — The  method  proposed  consists  in  treat- 
ing the  sample  of  milk  or  milk  products  under  suitable  conditions  with  equal  vol- 
umes of  80  per  cent  acetic  acid  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  warming  until  the 
substance  turns  a  coffee  color,  cooling,  mixing  with  a  small  amount  of  ether,  and  heat- 
ing with  hot  water  until  the  ether  vapor  is  removed.  The  layer  of  supernatant  fat 
can  then  be  measured  and  the  proportion  of  fat  calculate<l  from  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial used. 

The  use  of  the  centrifuge  in  the  analysis  of  cocoa  and  chocolate,  F.  Bordas 
and  ToiPLAiN  (Rev.  Soc.  Sci.  Ilyg.  Aliment.,  S  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  9S-1 10). —yiethods 
of  analyzing  cocoa  and  chocolate  are  described  and  analyses  reported.  The  use  of  a 
centrifugal  machine  for  determining  int  and  materials  insoluble  in  water  and  insolu- 
ble in  a  mixture  of  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  is  recommended.  According  to  parallel 
determinations,  the  centrifugal  method  for  determining  fat  (ether,  carbon  disulphid, 
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ud  gasoline  being  used  as  solvents),  gives  as  satis&ictory  results  as  the  Soxhlet  extrac- 
tioD  method. 

The  influence  of  atmospheric  oxidation  upon  the  analjrticsl  constants  of 
fatty  oilB,  II.  C.  Shermax  and  M.  J.  Falk  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  ;?7  [1906),  No. 
>,  Pl».  ')ft;-«<W). — Data  are  given  for  correcting  the  iodin  number  of  oxidized  fatty 
<'>ili<  on  the  basis  of  the  original  speciflc  gravity,  or  if  this  is  not  known  on  the  aver- 
aff  specific  pravity  of  the  oil  under  consideration. 

Analysis  of  the  Kexican  plant  Tecoma  mollis,  L.  F.  Kebleb  and  A.  Seidell 
■  f.  .S".  I)e]>t.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Oirr.  S4,  pp.  S). — Analyses  by  the  methods  of  Dragen- 
liorff  and  Parsons  were  made  of  this  plant,  which  is  reported  as  extensively  used  in 
certain  parts  of  Mexico  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

The  examination  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  any  alkaloid  or  other  well- 
duntcterized  constituent  of  medicinal  importance.  The  virtues  attributed  to  this 
plant  are  believed  to  be  asttociated  in  some  way  with  bitter  ingredients  which  it 
contains.  As  applied  to  this  material  the  Dragendorff  method  of  analysis  was  con- 
ridered  preferable  to  the  Parsons  method. 

A^cultxiral  chemistry  in  the  year  1904,  W.  Zielstorff  (Chem.  Zttchr.,  4 
(;Sft5),  Xo*.  8,  pp.  17S-18S;  9,  pp.  198-i02;  10,  pp.  S19-i.iS;  abs.  in  Chem.  Oentbl., 
1905,  T,  No.  S6,  p.  17S9). — A  review^  of  the  literature  of  investigations  (mainly  Euro- 
pnn)  daring  the  year  relating  to  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  animals. 

HETEOEOLOGT— WATEK. 

Summary  of  weather  data,  1894-1904,  G.  A.  CROHTRWArr  (Idaho  Sta.  Bui.  49, 
pp.  7,  S). — Monthly  and  annual  summaries  of  obiiervations  during  11  years,  1894- 
l'.<04,  on  temperature  and  precipitation  at  Moscow,  Idaho.  The  mean  temperature 
for  that  period  was  46.6°,  the  annual  precipitation  22.11  in.  The  mean  temperature 
»f  1904  wafl  48.6°,  the  precipitation  15.39  in. 

Weather  data,  1903-4;  summary  for  eleven  years,  1894-1904,  O.  A. 
CgnisTHWArr  (Idaho  tSUt.  Grc.  1,  pp.  gS,  map  1). — This  bulletin  is  a  collection  of  tables 
(dving  daily  and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  at  Moscow  during  1903  and  1904 
'in  temperature,  atmospheric  pressure,  precipitation,  cloudiness,  and  wind  movement. 
Summaries  of  observations  on  temperature  and  precipitation  during  11  years  at  the 
xame  pla(«  are  also  given,  as  noted  alx>ve. 

Keteorological  observations,  J.  E.  Osthander  and  C.  H.  Chadwick  (Masmchu- 
itu  fia.  Met.  Bids.  199,  200,  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  on  pressure, 
tmperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and  casual  phe- 
Domena  during  July  and  August,  1905.  The  data  are  briefly  discussed  in  general 
Antes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Keteorological  observations,  G.  Ginestocs  (Bui.  Dir.  Agr.  et  Com.  ^Tunis'],  9 
iisos).  No.  36,  pp.  45g-46S). — Tabular  summaries  are  given  of  observations  during 
March,  April,  and  May,  1905,  at  a  number  of  places  in  different  parts  of  Tunis  on 
precipitation,  temperature,  atmospheric  pressure,  humidity,  evaporation,  cloudiness, 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  casual  phenomena. 

Keteorological  and  magnetic  observations  at  the  observatory  of  the  Col- 
lege  of  Belen  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Havana,  during  the  year  1904,  L. 
fiisoorri  (Obtervaciones  meteorological  y  viagneticat  hecliaa  en  el  ohservatorio  del  Colegio 
ie  Belen  de  la  CompaHUi  de  Jesus  en  la  Habana,  ailo  de  1904.  Ilai'ana:  Avisador  Comer- 
'ial,  1905,  pp.  74). — A  detailed  report  largely  tabular  and  diagrammatic  of  the  usual 
meteorological  observations. 

Keteorology  of  New  Zealand:  On  the  routes  of  high  and  low  pressures, 
and  the  changes  of  pressure  and  wind  movement  resulting  from  them,  R.  A. 
Edwik  (Trans,  and  Proc.  Neui  Zeal.  Inst.,  S7  (1904),  pp.  65.5-567,  figs.  7).— This  arti- 
11938— No.  4—05 ^3 
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cle  gives  a  general  discussion  of  the  principles  upon  which  atmospheric  movements 
depend,  especially  the  theory  of  the  mechanical  principle  of  atmospheric  circulation, 
and  defines  " certain  systems  of  pressure,  their  wind  movements  and  routes." 

Barometer  and  weather,  van  Bebber  (Arch.  Dad.  Seewarte,  27  (1904),  No.  S, 
jyp.  1-lB;  abs.  in  Science,  n.  kt.,  Zi  (1906),  No.  560,  p.  64). — The  author  disciusses  the 
use  of  the  barometer  in  weather  forecastings,  refers  to  studies  along  this  line,  and 
traces  the  relation  between  barometer  readings  at  Hamburg  and  the  rainfall,  temper  - 
ature,  and  cloudiness  for  the  year,  for  different  seasons,  and  for  individual  months 
during  the  period  1876-1900. 

A  close  relation  between  rainfall  and  falling  barometer  is  shown.  The  average 
yearly  temperature  departures  were  negative  at  the  higher  pressures  and  positive  at 
the  lower.  At  low  pressures  the  departures  are  positive  in  winter  and  negative  in 
summed.  In  general  the  author  concludes  that  a  reasonably  accurate  judgment  of 
existing  and  coming  weather  can  be  based  on  barometer  readings,  especially  when 
the  location  of  cyclonic  and  anticyclonic  centers  are  shown. 

An  experience  of  25  years  leads  the  author  to  the  conclusion  "that  no  reorganiza- 
tion of  weather-service  work  would  be  of  any  value  if  the  present  forecasts  for  a 
single  day  following  are  adhered  to.  These  forecasts  have  not  satisfied  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  and  will  not  satisfy  them  in  the  future.  Nor  will  the  forecasts  be 
satisfactory  unless  the  general  public  understands  better  than  at  present  the  basis  on 
which  weather  predictions  rest." 

Investigation  of  the  upper  atmosphere  by  means  of  kites  in  cooperation 
with  a  committee  of  the  Boyal  Keteorological  Society,  W.  N.  Shaw  hi  al. 
(Rpl.  Brit.  Amoc.  Adv.  .Sri.,  1904,  pp.  n-HO). — This  is  a  report  of  progress  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  investigations  of  this  connnittee  which  have  been  previously  noted 
(£.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  125).  The  observations  here  outlined  were  made  in  the  summer  of 
1903,  their  object  lieing  "to  ascertain  if  the  behavior  of  the  kites  could  be  improved 
by  alteration  of  shape,  size,  etc.,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  uniformity  of  pull 
and  stability  in  winds  of  varying  force." 

The  general  movements  of  the  atmosphere  in  winter,  P.  Garbioou-Lagrange 
(Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [_Pari*],  141  (1905),  No.  4,  pp.  S8S-285).—T\\o  author  briefly 
describes  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  trace  the  general  atmospheric  movement  of  the 
entire  northern  hemisphere,  especially  during  the  winter  of  1882-8.3,  by  superposi- 
tion of  daily  barometric  charts. 

The  use  of  cannons  and  bombs  as  a  means  of  protection  against  hail,  U. 
DoFotiR  (Chron.  Agr.  Vaud,  18  (1905),  No.  14,  pp.  SS0-S34).—The  results  obtained 
in  the  use  of  this  method  during  1902,  1903,  and  1904  are  briefly  reviewed,  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  being  reached  by  the  author  that  while  results  are  not  decisive  they 
furnish  some  encouragement  for  the  continuan(«  of  the  practice. 

It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that,  apparently,  viticulturists  have  more  confidence  in 
the  method  than  scientists,  but  that  meteorologists  are  at  variance  in  their  opinions 
on  the  subject,  one  class  denying  absolutely  the  efficiency  of  the  process,  another 
holding  that  the  results  claimed  are  not  explicable  in  the  present  state  of  science,  and 
therefore  require  a  long  series  of  observations  before  final  judgment  t^an  be  rendered. 

The  water  supply:  Bacteriolo^cal  examination  of  water  firom  ponds,  tanks, 
and  cisterns,  L.  L.  Lewis  kt  al.  (Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  66,  pp.  26,fig».  4)- — ^This  bul- 
letin reports  work  which  was  undertaken  in  order  to  obtain  data  showing  the  rela- 
tive number  of  bacteria  in  water  from  ponds,  tanks,  and  cisterns  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  existing  when  the  water  is  in  use,  special  attention  being  given  to 
the  variations  in  the  bacterial  content  of  two  small  ponds  such  as  are  commonly  used 
in  Oklahoma  as  a  source  of  water  supply  for  farm  animals. 

The  results  of  the  bacteriological  examinations  show  that  the  water  from  the  ponds 
contained  as  a  rule  less  bacteria  than  that  of  the  tanks  filled  with  pond  wateror  from 
wells.    The  pond  receiving  drainage  from  the  bam  lots,  and  to  which  the  cattle  had 
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beeaccesB,  showed  a  higher  bacterial  content  than  that  which  was  fenced  and  received 
drainage  Irom  pasture  land.  The  number  of  bacteria  in  the  pond  water  was  high 
ifter  heavy  laina  and  rapidly  fell  with  clear  weather.  ' '  Two  conditionfi  contribute  to 
thig  purifying  process  in  ponds,  sunshine  and  sedimentation,  the  latter  having  a  much 
greater  influence  in  purifying  the  water  than  the  former."  As  a  result  of  such  puri- 
fication in  the  pond,  which  was  fenced  so  that  the  water  was  not  disturbed  by  stock, 
the  actual  number  of  bacteria  present  in  the  surface  water  was  less  than  in  some  of 
the  wells  examined.  The  number  of  bacteria  in  the  tanks  was  much  higher  than  in 
the  water  of  the  wells  from  which  they  were  filled,  showing  "that  any  water,  how- 
eTer  pore,  when  pumped  from  a  well  will  soon  show  a  large  number  of  bacteria  when 
sunpled  from  a  tank,  on  account  of  the  trash,  dirt,  etc.,  that  will  accumulate  in  the 
tank,  as  well  as  from  the  saliva  of  animals  drinking  the  water." 

Attention  is  called  to  the  danger  of  the  spread  of  intestinal  parasites  through  the 
igency  of  pond  water.  "If  any  of  the  stock  are  infested  with  worms  the  water  from 
pastures  collected  into  ponds  soon  becomes  contaminated  with  the  eggs  and  larvie,  and 
in  this  way  are  transferred  to  the  alimentary  canal  of  other  animals,  where  they 
develop." 

The  methods  of  bacteriological  examination  used,  of  building  ponds  and  cisterns, 
and  of  protecting  them  from  contamination  are  described. 

■iaceUaneous  water  analyses,  A.  G.  Ford  {Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  67,  pp.  18)-. — 
The  resnlts  of  partial  analyses  of  126  samples  of  water  made  at  the  station  during  the 
past  5  years  are  reported  and  discussed.  Of  these,  05  samples  were  from  wells,  13 
from  springs,  5  from  rivers  or  creeks,  2  from  cisterns,  and  11  miscellaneous.  The 
methods  used  in  analysis  and  in  the  interpretation  of  results  are  briefly  explained, 
and  methods  of  protecting  water  from  different  sources  from  contamination  are 
described. 

titration  and  sterilization  of  water,  H.  Pillaud  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  10 
(tSOo),  Nm.  SO,  pp.  109-111;  S8,  pp.  37S-S75,fig.  i).— Apparatus  and  systems  (ther- 
mal, chemical,  and  physical)  for  this  purpose  suitable  for  use  on  farms  are  described 
and  tests  of  the  efficiency  of  some  of  them  are  briefly  reported. 

The  action  of  cupric  sulphate  upon  the  bcuiterial  life  contained  in  water, 
H.  Watkins-Pitchfobd  (Natal  Agr.  Jour,  and  Min.  Rec.,  8  (1905),  No.  8,  pp.  775- 
7«i).— A  series  of  tests  of  Moore's  method  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  238)  is  reported,  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  "in  the  sulphate  of  copper,  used  in  projMjrtions  of  1  part 
rf  the  salt  to  75,000  parts  of  water,  we  possess  slh  agent  which  promises  to  be  both 
valoable  and  safe."  Practical  trials  of  the  method  on  a  large  scale  in  purification  of 
l^outh  African  water  supplies  are  advised. 

TIm  of  barium  carbonate  for  the  purification  of  water,  E.  K.  B.vsch  ( Chem. 
Sg.,g9  (190S),  No.  6S,  pp.  7S1,  7112;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [Lonrloii],  88  (1905), 
•Vo.  S14,  II,  p.  SIS). — Experiments  on  a  small  scale  are  reported,  in  which  barium 
carbonate  used  in  excess  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  water  was  found  to  be  an 
effective  means  of  reducing  hardness. 

The  barium  carbonate  precipitates  lime  as  carbonate  and  sulphuric  acid  as  sulphate. 
It  thus  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  ordinary  method  of  using  caustic  lime  to 
remove  temporary  hardness  due  to  bicarbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  sodium 
•vbonste  to  remove  pennanent  hardness  due  to  sulphates  of  these  bases,  since  in 
this  process  sodium  sulphate  is  formed  which  remains  in  solution  with  sodium 
eblotid  and  is  objectionable  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  barium  carl>onate,  how- 
ever, acts  slowly  on  account  of  its  low  solubility  in  water.  For  this  reason  api>aratu8 
haa  been  devised  which  keeps  the  carbonate  stirred  up  in  the  water  and  thus  hastens 
it»  action. 

Thirty  kg.  of  barium  carbonate  to  10,000  liters  of  water  daily,  with  the  addition  of 
'5  kg.  every  14  days,  is  considered  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  treatment  of  onlinary 
waters.    The  precipitated  slime  may  be  partly  removed  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is 
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considered  beat  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  in  considerable  quantity  since  precipitation 
is  more  complete  in  its  presence. 

Furiflcation  and  sterilization  of  drinking  water  by  means  of  calcium 
peroxid,  L.  Freyssingk  and  R.  Roche  (Rec.  Internal.  FalMf.,  18  (1905),  pp.  49-61; 
al)S.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [Jxyndon],  S8  (1905),  A'o.  614,  II,  P-  515). — It  is  stated  that 
water  can  he  completely  sterilized  by  adding  0.4  gm.  of  calcium  peroxid  per  liter. 
The  action  iw  not  instantaneous,  but  in  most  cases  takes  about  2  hours. 

The  process  is  hasivned  (requiring  about  16  to  20  minutes)  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  amount  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  which  rapidly  decomposes  the  i)eroxid. 
The  hydrogen  i)eroxid  as  well  as  the  precipitate  of  calcium  carbonate  formed  by  the 
<lecomi)osition  of  the  calcium  peroxid  may  be  removed  by  filtering  through  manga- 
nese dioxid.    The  hardness  of  the  w^ater  is  generally  reduced  by  this  treatment. 

SOILS— FEBTILIZEKS. 

Studies  on.  the  properties  of  an  unproductlTe  soil,  B.  £.  Livingston,  J.  C. 
Britton,  and  F.  R.  Rbid  (  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  ,SoiU  Bui.  2S,  pp.  S9).—The  soil  used 
in  these  experiments  is  <le8cril)ed  as  "a  brownish-yellow  coarse  sandy  loam,  3  ft.  or 
more  in  depth,  resting  upon  material  similar  to  the  Susquehanna  clay.  Samples 
taken  at  intervals  from  the  surface  downward  show  a  gradually  increasing  proportion 
of  silt  and  clay." 

The  mechanical  analysis  shows  that  "the  soil  is  rather  peculiar  in  that  it  possesses 
relatively  large  amounts  of  coarse  and  of  fine  material,  but  only  small  quantities  of 
medium-sized  particles."  Chemical  analysis  (by  digestion  in  hydrochloric  acid,  sp. 
gr.  1.115)  showed  potash  0.135,  lime  0.145,  and  phosphoric  acid  0.11  per  cent.  The 
wat<'r  extract  of  the  soil  contained  calcium  11.7  parts  per  million  of  air-dry  soil, 
potassium  22.7  parts,  phosphate  (PO,)  7.6  imrts,  and  nitrate  (NO,)  5.5  parts.  The 
soil  contained  3  )H-r  cent  of  organic  matter  and  0.1  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Native  and 
cultivated  {>lants  growing  on  the  soil  exhibited  {)eculiar  strui-tures  similar  to  those 
olwervod  in  case  of  a  soil  subject  to  drought. 

A  seri<>8  of  exjierimentj^  was  made  with  this  soil  in  small  wire  baskets  described  in 
previous  publications  of  the  Bureau  (E.  B.  R.,  17,  p.  227).  In  these  experiments  the 
influence  of  the  water  supply  and  of  different  manurial  substances  was  studied.  The 
results  show  that  wheat  seedlings  were  much  stunted  even  when  the  water  content 
was  kept  at  the  optimum  (14-17  percent)  throughout  the  period  of  growth,  indi- 
cating that  the  unproductive  character  of  the  soil  is  not  due  to  lack  of  water. 

It  was  shown  that  the  soil  was  "  improved  to  a  great  extent  by  the  addition  of  fer- 
mented stable  manure,  green  manure  (consisting  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  cow^peas), 
sumac  and  oak  leaves,  tannic  acid,  pyrogallol,  calcium  carbonate,  and  ferric  hydrate. 
.  .  .  With  the  exception  of  nitrate  of  8o<la,  ordinary  fertilizers  have  no  beneficial 
effect.  When  wheat  seedlings  are  grown  in  aqueous  extracts  of  this  soil  they  make 
the  same  kind  of  growth  as  in  the  soit  itself.  The  stunting  power  of  the  extract  can 
be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  extract  of  stable  manure,  pyrogallol,  calcium  carbon- 
ate, ferric  hydrate,  and  carlwn  black." 

The  authors  conclude  that  these  facts  show  that  the  soil  "contains  a  water-soluble 
nonvolatile  substance  or  substances,  probably  organic  in  their  nature,  which  are 
toxic  to  wheat  plants,  causing  a  stunting  of  their  growth.  The  toxicity  of  the  soil 
is  correi'ted  by  the  iwe  of  stable  manure,  green  manure,  leaves  of  sumac,  oak,  etc., 
tannic  acid,  pyrogallol,  calcium  carlxjuate,  ferric  hydrate,  and  carbon  black." 

A  method  for  the  mechanical  analysis  of  soils,  T.  Obook  (likon.  Proc.  Roy- 
Dublin  Soc,  1  {1R04),  A'o.  5,  XIII,  pp.  Ji!7-^m,  fig».  S).—l\\  the  method  here  pro- 
posed the  si'parations  are  performed  by  means  of  a  modification  of  the  Schone  appa- 
ratus, the  CKsential  features  of  which  are  ( 1 )  a  constant-level  water  reservoir  which 
can  be  adjusted  to  any  desired  height;  (2)  an  elutriator  which  differs  from  the 
Schone  apparatus  in  being  conii-al  both  above  and  below  the  cylindrical  portion; 
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ind  (3)  an  oatlet  which  can  be  fitted  with  delivery  tubes  of  any  desired  diameter. 
The  methods  of  etandaidiang  this  apx>aratUB  are  described,  as  well  as  the  different 
it«p«  in  a  mechanical  analysis. 

The  author  emphasizes  the  importance  of  taking  account  of  coarser  constituents  of 
the  soil  in  order  that  the  mechanical  analysis  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  structure 
and  physical  properties  of  a  soil  as  it  exists  in  nature.  With  this  object  in  view  he 
begins  with  a  few  kilograms  of  soil  from  a  typical  position  and  picks  out  all  stones 
larger  than  5  cm.  in  diameter.  One  kg.  of  tlie  soil  from  which  these  larger  stones 
have  been  removed  is  passed  through  a  sieve  with  meshes  1  cm.  in  diameter.  The 
stones  collected  on  the  sieve  are  washed,  dried  at  al>out  90°,  and  weighed.  Five 
hoodred  gm.  of  the  material  passing  this  sieve  is  put  through  a  sieve  with  circular 
holes  1  mm.  in  diameter.  The  material  remaining  on  the  sieve  is  washed,  dried, 
md  weighed.  Twenty  gm.  of  the  material  passing  the  sieve,  dried  at  90°  C,  is 
boiled  in  a  porcelain  dish  for  1  hour  with  constant  stirring  and  gentle  pestling  with 
a  robber-tipped  class  rod,  and  is  used  for  elutriation  in  the  apparatus  described. 

Kechanical  analyses  of  soils  and  subsoils  by  centrifugal  action;  with 
notes  on  treatment  of  samples,  J.  K.  Kilhoe  (Jicon.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc., 
1  {1S04),  No.  S,  X,  pp.  223-SiSO,  fign.  S). — The  method  proposed  is  a  combination 
of  those  of  Whitney  and  Bennigsen,  and  is  thus  described: 

"  Adopting  the  idea  of  an  inverted  flask,  attach  a  tube  firmly  to  it,  so  as  to  make 
this  serve  as  ^  prolongation  of  the  neck.  Into  the  flask  thus  fitted,  earth  is  intro- 
duced, and  distilled  water  poured  iji,  so  as  almost  entirely  to  fill  the  neck  with 
flear  liquid.  The  tube  is  then  corked  (with  india-rubber  stopper),  a  sheath  of  tin 
if  slipped  down  over  the  neck  and  secured  by  pliable  copier  wires  to  a  leather  base 
w  rradie,  which  fits  closely  to  the  bottom  of  the.  bulb,  and  bears  the  extreme  statical 
pressure  resulting  from  the  rotary  motion.  The  flasks  are  then  flxed  securely  on 
the  centrifugal  table  ....  with  the  bulbs  inward  and  the  tubes  outward,  the 
extremities  being  about  15  in.  from  the  axis  of  rotation. 

"Vhen  the  table  is  revolved  for  a  short  time,  at  900  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
ooarser  particles  become  precdpitated,  and  so  consolidated  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
operation,  when  the  flask  is  removed  from  the  table  and  held  with  the  bulbs  down- 
ward, the  sand  and  coarse  silt  remain  in  the  tube,  and  the  clay  and  fine  silt,  forming 
the  fluid  mixture,  are  found  in  the  flask.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  apparatus  is 
that  the  detachable  tube  admits  of  the  easy  removal  of  the  sand  and  silt.  .  .  . 

"The  detailed  procedure,  as  practiced  in  the  examination  of  soils  and  subsoils  at 
the  Geological  Survey  office,  is  as  follows:  In  the  case  of  fine  homogeneous  earths,  a 
•inantity  of  soil  or  subsoil,  dried  and  averaged,  is  taken,  and  passed  through  a  2  mm. 
neve;  of  this  20  gm.,  if  a  sandy  soil,  25  if  a  loam,  and  30  if  a  clay,  are  taken  for 
treatment.  It  is  boiled  with  distilled  water  for  some  hours,  to  loosen  the  clay  from 
the  sands  and  silts. 

"The  mixture  is  then  thoroughly  shaken  to  break  up  the  compound  particles 
and  detach  the  clay  from  the  sand  particles.  It  is  then  transferred  to  the  flask,  and 
the  latter  nearly  filled  with  distilled  water  to  within  an  inch  of  the  outer  end  of  the 
connected  tube.  If  this  be  carefully  done,  the  neck  is  fllle<l  with  clear  water.  The 
■iheath  is  run  down  over  the  tube  and  neck  of  the  flask,  and  fastened  to  the  base  of 
the  flask.  The  bulb  is  then  shaken  to  detach  all  particles  from  the  bottom,  and  the 
whole  inverted.    The  coarser  sand  and  silt  fall  down  through  the  clear  liquid  in 

the  tube,  and  are  thus  free  from  clay  particles." 
Soil  moiature  investigationB  for  the  season  of  1904,  J.  D.  Tinsley  and  J.  J. 

Vbuion  (ZVctc  Mexico  Sla.  Bui.  64,  pp.  ^,  Jigs.  4)- — This  is  a  continuation  of  experi- 

nientg  of  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  1060).     As  in  the  previous  year  the  crop 

grown  was  wheat. 
The  results  in  1903  having  indicated  that  the  application  of  water  while  wheat  was 

heading  and  filling  was  more  beneficial  than  its  application  before  this  time,  the 
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experiments  in  1904  were  designed  especially  to  further  investigate  this  point.  Dif- 
ferent series  of  plats  were  irrigated  after  the  wheat  began  to  head,  once  a  week,  once 
in  2  weeks,  and  once  in  3  weeks.  A  record  of  the  amounts  of  water  Applied*  mete- 
orological conditions  of  the  season;  the  relations  between  the  amount  of  water 
applied,  soil  moisture,  and  yield;  and  the  movement  of  the  water  in  the  soil  is  given. 
Owing  to  unfavorable  meteorological  conditions  the  yield  of  wheat  was  only  about 
one-third  of  that  of  the  previous  season. 

It  was  found  that  irrigating  oftener  than  once  in  3  weeks  after  the  wheat  began  to 
head  increased  the  yield,  but  scarcely  enough  to  pay  for  the  additional  irrigations. 
"  Twenty-four  in.  of  water  gave  the  greatest  yield  per  inch  of  water  applied,  and 
while  35  and  29  in.  of  water  gave  greater  yields  than  did  24  in.,  the  increase  per  inch 
of  water  is  very  small.  Twenty-four  in.  was  the  most  economical  amouot."  The 
conclusion  is  reached  that  25  per  cent  is  the  optimum  amount  of  water  in  this  eoil 
for  the  production  of  wheat  and  beyond  this  the  wheat  is  very  sensitive  to  an  increase 
in  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil. 

While  variations  in  texture  and  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  water  through  the 
soil  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  results  accurately  expressing  the  true  moisture  condi- 
tions of  the  soil,  the  indications  are  that  "the  plats  as  a  rule  did  not  gain  materiany 
in  moisture  l)elow  the  second  foot  during  the  season  and  there  were  indications  of  a 
general  loss  in  total  moisture  toward  the  end  of  the  season.  There  was  no  indication 
of  an  appreciable  loss  of  moisture  from  the  percolation  into  the  soil  below  the  limits 
of  the  roots  of  the  wheat."  • 

Soil  temperatures  1903-4,  G.  A.  CHosTHWArr  {Idaho  Ski.  Bui.  49,  pp.  3-6). — 
Tabular  summaries  of  weekly  observations  at  Moscow  on  soil  temperatures  during  2 
years  at  10  different  depths  varying  from  1  in.  to  6  ft. 

DifiUaion  in  acid  and  neutral  media,  particularly  in  humua  soils,  H. 
MiNSKEN  (Ixtndw.  Verg.  Stat,  62  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  .^-.^76).— The  literature  of  the 
subject  is  reviewed,  especially  the  investigations  of  Blanck  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  848),  and 
investigations  by  the  author  on  diffusion  are  reported. 

The  results  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Blanck's  method  is  so  defective  and  his 
results  so  unreliable  that  his  concliision  that  diffusion  of  water  in  acid  soils  is  hin- 
dered by  the  presence  of  humus  acids  is  not  warranted.  The  author  concludes  that 
neither  humus  acids  nor  any  other  organic  or  mineral  acids  in  dilute  solutions  inter- 
fere with  the  diffusion  of  water  or  salt  solutions.  The  "physiological  dryness"  of 
moor  soils  can  not,  therefore,  be  ascribed  to  humus  acids. 

Experiments  in  fertilizing  chernozem,  V.  V.  Wieneb  {Khozyain,  1904,  Pd)., 
Sup.;  abs.  in  ZImr.  Opuitn.  Ajrron.  (Rtmt.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  6  (1906),  No.  1,  pp. 
4S-aO) . — The  article  (nntains  the  main  results  of  5  years'  work  at  the  Shatilov  Exper- 
iment Station  (Government  of  Tula)  on  the  question  of  fertilizing  chernozem. 

The  results  are  in  the  main  of  lot^l'and  limited  interest  A  close  direct  connection 
was  otxjprved  In'twtnsn  the  action  of  the  fertilizers  and  the  meteorological  conditions 
in  the  s<ense  that  higher  effects  of  the  mineral  fertilizers  were  observed  in  years  of 
abundant  yiel<ls  with  favorable  meteorological  conditions,  when,  according  to  a  gen- 
erally accepted  opinion,  chernozem  has  no  need  of  fertilizers  for  the  production  of 
large  crops.  Deep  and  shallow  plowing  were  equally  favorable.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  the  reputation  of  chernozem  for  great  fertility  is  unmerited  and  that  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  esiiecially  phosphates,  is  very  profitable. — p.  fireman. 

Soil  bacteriological  studies,  J.  <i.  Lipman  ( A'cir  Jemey  Stag.  Bpt.  1904,  pp.  S.17- 
289,  ph.  6). — Tlie  importance  of  the  biological  proct>s.<>es  in  the  soil  is  discussed,  and 
studies  of  the  physiology  and  morphology  of  members  of  the  Azotobacter  group, 
including  three  members — AzololnicttT  vinelandii,  A.  Itfyerincki,  and  A.  vjoodMoiwnii — 
discovered  by  the  author,  are  n^ported. 

The  relative  nitrogen-fixing  jmwer  of  thes*;  organisms,  as  well  as  of  A.  chrooecceum 
and  several  smaller  bacilli,  designa,ted  Itacillm  SOa,  B.  3S,  B.  S4,  and  B.  SS,  which 
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iccompanied  Azotobacter  in  erode  mannite  cultures,  was  studied  alone  and  in  associ- 
ation with  one  another  or  other  organisms,  in  nutrient  media  of  different  kinds 
(mannite  and  sodium  malate  solutions)  and  in  soils. 

The  analytical  results  in  case  of  pure  cultures  show  that  in  the  case  of  A.  mneUmdii 
the  fixation  of  nitrogen  was  at  the  rate  of  4  to  6  mg.  of  nitrogen  for  every  gram  of 
mannite  consumed,  while  in  the  A.  heyennchi  and  A.  ckrooeoecum  cultures  the  rate  of 
fixation  was  less  than  1  mg.  of  nitrogen  per  gram  of  mannite  consumed. 

"  in  the  combinations,  it  appears  that  Proteu*  vulgarit  did  not  appreciably  affect 
the  fixation  by  A.  vinelandii,  but  that  B.  new  jersey  and  B.  pyocyaneut,  both  denitri- 
fying bacteria,  depressed  it  considerably,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  former.  Of 
the  accompanying  small  bacilli,  B.  30a  increased  the  fixation  somewhat,  B.  S3 
depressed  it,  B.  34  did  not  affect  it,  and  B.  36,  or  B.  36  and  B.  30a  together,  increased 
it  On  the  other  hand,  where  B.  SOa,  B.  S3,  B.  S4,  and  B.  36  were  all  inoculated 
together  with  .-1.  vindandii,  there  was  no  fixation  at  all  by  the  latter." 

A.  beyerincki  showed  uniformly  a  slighter  nitrogen-fixing  power  than  A.  vinelandii. 
The  decay  bacteria  depressed  the  fixation  of  nitrogen.  The  decrease  was  least  in  the 
CMeof  ProUtu  vulgari*.  Where  B.  SOa  was  inoculated  together  with  A.  beyerincki, 
the  fixation  was  greatly  enhanced,  the  yield  being  9.5  mg.  as  compared  with  the 
higher  yield  of  the  two  inoculations  with  A.  beyerincki  alone.  Where  A.  beyerincki 
was  inocnlated  together  with  B.  S3,  the  depression  was  greater  than  in  any  other 
nxnbination. 

"The  nitrogen-fixing  power  of  A.  ckrooeoecum  in  pure  culture  was  practically  the 
aune  as  that  of  A.  beyerincki.  In  the  presence  of  other  organisms,  however,  the 
former  showed  somewhat  different  relations.  There  was  an  increased  fixation  here 
in  the  presence  of  decay  bacteria,  as  well  as  in  the  presence  of  B.  SOa,  B.  SS,  B.  34, 
»nd  B.  .16.  In  the  presence  of  Proteuk  rulgarin,  the  yield  of  nitrogen  was  raised  from 
T.17  mg.  to  8.55  mg.;  in  the  presence  of  B.  netv  jertey  it  was  raised  to  10.23  mg.;  in 
the  presence  of  B.  SOa,  to  9.16  mg.;  in  the  presence  of  B.  SS,  to  8.55  mg.;  in  the 
piesenceof  B.  34,  to  9.31  mg. ;  and  in  the  presence  of  B.  35,  to  10.38  nig.,  the  highest 
yield  in  the  series.  .  .  .  There  was  practically  no  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  A.  woodt- 
■ovnti,  either  when  growing  alone  or  together  with  the  smaller  bacilli.  .  .  . 
"Thegmall  bacilli  did  not  increase  the  nitrogen -content  of  the  mannite  solution 

to  UT  appreciable  extent     When,  however,  they  were  inoculated  together  with  A. 

'iM'Wn  they  seemingly  augmented  the  nitrogen-fixing  power  of  the  latter.  .  .  . 
^evidence,  both  microscopical  and  macroscopical,  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
s&all  bacilli  can  make  more  growth  in  malate  solutions  than  in  mannite  solutions. 
The  analytical  data  confirm  this  evidence." 

In  view  of  the  results  obtained  "  it  is  deemed  justifiable  to  state  that  members  of 
the  Azotobacter  group  are  capable  of  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen  when  growing  in 
pore  coltore,  and  that  they  are  affected  unfavorably  by  acid  culture  media  until  their 
growth  is  entirely  stopped,  when  the  acidity  reaches  a  certain  limit.  Beyerinck's 
theory,  therefore,  that  the  fixation  of  Azotobacter  is  symbiotic  is  proved  untenable, 
and  the  fact  that  the  development  of  A.  chroococcum  in  nitrogen-poor  solutions  was 
niade  possible  by  other  bacteria  indicates,  probably,  that  the  latter  produced  an  alkali 
and  decreased  the  acidity  of  the  culture  solution,  thus  enabling  the  Azotobacter  to 
develop  normally." 

Chemical  studies  of  mannite  media  in  which  A.  vinelandii  had  been  grown  showed 
the  presence  of  a  small  but  appreciable  amount  of  nitrogen,  in  both  young  and  old 
cultures,  not  precipitated  by  lead  acetate  and  a  large  proportion  not  precipitated  by 
pbosphotangstic  acid  or  tannic  acid.  Similar  studies  of  Witte's  peptone  show  "that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  peptone  nitrogen  is  precipitated  neither  by  the  sulphates 
of  the  heavy  metals  nor  by  tannic  acid.  The  nitrogen  carried  into  the  filtrate  con- 
sist* in  part  of  amido-acids,  or  amido-acid  derivative." 
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Inoculation  experiments  are  reported  which  included  "one  series  of  inveetiga- 
tions  on  small  quantities  of  soil  inoculated  with  A.  vindandii,  and  kept  in  the  incu- 
bator at  a  uniform  temperature;  and  one  series  of  investigations  on  cylinder  soils 
inoculated  partly  with  A.  vindandii  and  partly  with  A.  beyerincki,  and  kept  under 
field  conditions." 

In  case  of  the  pot  soils  there  was  less  loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  inoculated  soils  than 
from  the  uninoculated.  In  case  of  the  cylinder  soils  "there  was  no  decisive  gain  in 
the  inoculated  soils  over  the  uninoculated.  There  was  in  all  cases  a  loss  of  nitrogen 
during  the  summer  that  the  soils  had  been  kept  bare,  and  the  losses  were  greatest 
where  manure  had  been  used." 

The  formation  of  sitrateB  in  the  soil,  W.  A.  WrrHKKs  {North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui. 
190,  pp.  8). — The  sources  of  nitrogen  and  the  conditions  favoring  nitrification  are 
discussed  and  laboratory  experiments  to  determine  the  rate  of  nitrification  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  dried  fish,  tankage,  bone,  cotton-seed  meal,  and 
barnyard  manure  in  different  kinds  of  soils  are  reported.  (See  also  E.  S.  R.,  16, 
p.  737.) 

"In  some  soils  fish  gave  the  most  nitrates  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  in  others 
sulphate  of  ammonia  gave  most,  in  others  cotton-seed  meal,  and  in  others  dried 
blood.  Bone  was  nitrified  least  rapidly  of  the  substances  used.  In  some  cases, 
where  stable  manure  was  applied  in  excessive  quantities,  there  was  a  reduction  rather 
than  a  gain  in  the  quantity  of  nitrates,  but  in  other  experiments,  where  the  amount 
was  but  a  little  larger  than  that  applied  in  ordinary  farm  practice,  the  formation  of 
nitrates  proceeded  well  and  there  was  no  loss  by  reduction.  ...  In  some  soils 
very  small  quantities  of  nitrates  were  formed  from  any  of  the  materials,  and  in  other 
soils  large  quantities  of  nitrates  were  formed  from  any  of  the  materials,  but  each  soil 
showed  some  material  best  adapted  to  it  so  far  as  the  formation  of  nitrates  was  con- 
cerned.    Some  soils  used  by  us  nitrified  ten  times  as  well  as  others." 

Investigations  relative  to  the  use  of  nitrogenous  materials,  £.  B.  Voorhees 
{New  Jertey  Stat.  Rpt.  1904,  pp-  191-23S,  fig.  1). — This  is  a  report  of  progress  during 
1903  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  this  subject  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
station  for  a  number  of  years  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  453). 

"The  method  of  treatment  has  been  outlined  in  previous  reports.  It  includes  the 
study  of  the  availability  of  nitrogen  in  various  nitrogenous  materials,  and  affords  a 
means  for  determining  their  relative  value  from  the  economic  standpoint.  It  thus 
enables  the  farmer  to  decide  for  himself  what  forms  of  nitrogen  are  most  desirable 
under  given  conditions.  The  study  has  also  been  continued  of  the  composition  of 
cow  manure  and  of  the  changes  in  its  composition  due  to  leaching.  The  collection, 
treatment,  and  analysis  of  the  manure  samples  were  carried  out  as  heretofore." 

The  crop  grown  in  1903  was  com  (field  and  sweet)  and  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  rotation. 

The  relative  availability  of  the  nitrogenous  materials  experimented  with  in  1903 
was  as  follows: 

KeUitm  arailahilUy  of  the  nitrogen  in  different  nitrogenous  materialt. 


Field     Swwl 
com.  I  corn. 


Sodium  nitrate '    110.0  ,     100.0 


Animonlum  suipliate . 

Dried  blood 

Solid  manure,  fresli 

Solid  manure,  leaclieil 

Solid  and  liquid  manure,  fresh 

Solid  and  liquid  manure,  leached . 


W.8 
60.2 
25.7 
39.2 
69.2 
43.2 


83.9 
89.3 
63.0 
4«.S 
M.3 
48.5 


Brief  accounts  of  experiments  with  asparagus  and  in  improving  light  lands  on  farms 
in  the  State  are  appended 
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On  the  decomposition  of  lime  nitrog«n,  F.  LShnis  ( CerUbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  S.  Abt., 
14{1905),  Xos.  S-4,  pp.  87-101;  U-13,  pp.  S89-4O0;  ab».  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1905,  I, 
So.  36,  pp.  17S1,  17S3). — A  study  of  the  action  of  bacteria  in  decomposing  calcium 
ryaiiamid  is  re(x>rted  which  showed  that  in  a  medium  of  grape  sugar  inoculated  with 
9r>il  bacteria  the  nitrogen  of  the  cyanamid  was  transformed  to  ammonia  by  bacterial 
action  in  the  aaine  manner  as  that  of  urea  but  at  a  slower  rate. 

A  number  of  the  organisms  active  in  this  transformation  were  isolated  and  8tudie<i, 
including  Bacterium  pulidum,  Bacilliu  mycoides.  Bacterium  vulgare  var.  zopfii,  B.  Kp- 
tiatte  n.  sp.,  B.  kirchiteri  n.  sp.,  Baeillus  megalherium,  Bacterium  fluorescens,  Barillut 
mUiUt,  Bacillut  elienbaclienti*,  and  Bacilhu  vulgare.  The  most  active  of  these  were 
Badfrium  kirchneri,  B.  lipnenxe,  B.  vulgare  var.  zopfii,  and  BadUu*  megatherium.  Of 
these  only  B.  kirchiteri  has  the  power  of  pnxlucing  anmionia  from  urea.  Studies  of 
the  behavior  of  these  organisms  under  varying  conditions  of  aeration,  temperature, 
uid  concentration  of  nutritive  media  are  also  reported. 

It  was  observed  among  other  things  that  the  organisms  which  were  comparatively 
Ktive  in  decomposing  the  lime  nitrogen  set  free  only  small  amounts  of  ammonia 
from  peptone  and  that  aeration  had  no  essential  effect  on  their  activity. 

UroUtciUug  leuhei  and  Planosarrina  panteuri  also  liberated  ammonia  from  calcium 
cyanamid,  but  UrubaciUun  patteuri  had  little  effect. 

Utilization  of  peat  in  the  mantifacture  of  ammonium  sulphate,  A.  Doi'dlet 
(.Inn.  Gemblmu;  IB  (1905),  No.  8,  pp.  4Si-440).—'T\aA  article  refers  to  the  various 
methofls  which  have  been  propose<I  for  the  manufai^ture  of  ammonium  sulphate,  and 
dtfscribes  and  recommends  that  of  Woltereck,  which  consists  of  treating  tlie  partially 
dried  peat  with  a  current  of  hot  air  and  steam,  maintaining  the  temperature  at  450° 
C,  the  treatment  resulting  in  the  formation  of  annnonia,  acetic  acid,  etc.  The 
adaptability  of  the  process  to  countries  like  Belgium,  where  the  supply  of  peat  is 
abundant,  is  pointed  out. 

On  the  loss  of  substances  useful  as  plant  food  sustained  in  moss  manure, 
T.  Macfarlane  {Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  Hoc.  Canada,  B.  ser.,  10  [1904),  Sec.  Ill,  pp.  61- 
fi9,jjfa.J). — Observations  on  the  amount  and  value  of  the  manure  obtained  in  dry 
moss  closets  by  methods  previously  described  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  349)  are  reported. 

In  one  experiment  the  product  for  3  persons  during  6  months,  using  20  lbs.  of 
moss  litter,  weighed  70  lbs.  The  material  contained  62.6  per  cent  of  water,  and  the 
dry  matter  4.88  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  4.79  per  cent  of  phosphoric  atnd,  and  3.12  per 
cent  of  potash.  On  this  basis  the  total  annual  product  per  person  would  be  worth 
18  eta. 

Id  another  experiment  extending  over  3  months  and  using  15  lbs.  of  litter,  the 
total  prodnct  weighed  60  lbs.  and  contained  67.5  per  cent  of  water.  The  dry 
matter  contained  3.33  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  3.52  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
1.(6  per  cent  of  potash.    The  value  of  product  per  perscm  annually  was  17.4  cts. 

In  an  experiment  extending  over  3  weeks,  in  which  410  gm.  of  the  moss  manure 
obtained  in  the  previous  experiments  was  kept  moistened  with  urine,  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  so  added  being  18.09  gm.,  the  loss  of  nitrogen  was  15.4K  gm.  The  ad<lition 
of  a  mixture  of  bone  superphosphate  and  double  manure  salt,  magnesium  sulphate, 
and  gypsum  reduced  the  losses  to  some  extent,  but  the  results  indicate  "  that  urea  in 
decomposing  under  the  above-deHcril)ed  circumstances  is  not  all  resolved  into  car- 
bonic add  and  ammonia,  but  that  a  varying  quantity  of  nitrogen  escapes  in  the  free 
etate." 

Concerning  the  a^cultural  value  of  sodium  salts,  H.  J.  Wheeler  and  G.  E. 
Adams  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  But.  106,  pp.  111-1,53,  dgrns.  11). — ^This  is  essentially  an 
■cooont  of  a  continuation  on  the  same  plats  during  1!MX)  and  1901  of  experiments  of 
previous  years  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  232),  attention  lx>ing  <lirecte<l  especially  to  a  study  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  lil>eration  of  plant  food  other  than  potash  in  soil  might 
explidn  the  beneficial  effects  of  sodium  salts  which  had  been  observed  in  many  cases 
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even  when  the  sodium  ealta  were  used  in  connection  with  full  rations  of  potash.    The 
after  effects  of  the  sodium  and'  potassium  salts  up  to  1904  have  also  been  studied. 

These  experiments,  begun  in  1894,  have  been  made  on  48  twentieth-acre  plats 
grouped  in  4  series  of  12  each.  "Two  of  the  series  received  sodium  chlorid  (common 
salt)  and  potassium  chlorid  (as  commercial  muriate  of  potash).  The  other  two 
received  potassium  carbonate  and  sodium  carbonate.  One  of  the  chlorid  series  and 
one  of  the  carbonate  series  wa«  limed  in  1894,  and  the  other  series  in  each  case 
remained  unlimed  imtil  1902,  when  an  application  of  slaked  lime  was  made  to  all 
of  the  48  plats.  .  .  . 

"  Four  of  the  12  plats  [of  each  series]  received  full  rations  of  the  potasanm  salt; 
to  one  of  these  a  quarter,  to  another  a  half,  and  to  another  a  three-quarter  ration  of 
sodium  salt  was  added.  Four  other  plata  received  full  rations  of  sodium  salt;  to  one 
a  quarter,  to  another  a  half,  and  to  a  third  a  three-quarter  ration  of  potasainm  salt 
was  added.  One  of  the  4  remaining  plats  received  a  quarter  ration  of  each  salt,  one 
a  half  ration  of  each,  one  a  three-quarter  ration  of  each,  and  the  fourth  a  full  ration 
of  each.  The  plats  in  all  of  the  series  were  manured  alike  with  magnesia,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  nitrogen. 

"  In  the  year  1900  Indian  com  was  planted  upon  the  entire  area  of  all  of  the  plats, 
and  in  1901  one  or  two  rows  of  a  number  of  different  varieties  of  plants  were  grown, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain  further  indications  as  to  what  varieties  seemed  most 
likely  to  be  helped  by  sodium  salts." 

The  latter  included  radishes,  chicory,  carrots,  mangel-wurzels,  squash,  and  soy 
beans. 

"The  results  with  Indian  com  in  1900  show,  so  far  as  concerns  the  yields  of  ears, 
that  it  was  doubtful  if  sodium  chlorid  (common  salt)  aided  in  raising  the  yield  even 
when  the  amount  of  muriate  of  potash  was  reduced  to  70  lbs.  per  acre.  The  same 
failure  of  sodium  carbonate  to  prove  of  positive  benefit  waa  observed  in  connection 
with  potassium  carbonate  when  the  amount  of  the  latter  substance  was  rednced  fio 
as  to  contain  the  same  amount  of  potassium  as  70  Ibe.  of  the  muriate  of  potash.  Con- 
cerning the  yields  of  stover,  there  were  somewhat  greater  indications  of  benefit  from 
the  use  of  the  sodium  salts  than  in  the  case  of  the  ears,  yet  the  apparent  advantage 
from  their  use  was  very  slight." 

In  case  of  radishes,  chicory,  carrots,  and  mangel-wurzels,  sodium 'salts  were  appar- 
ently beneficial  when  the  amounts  of  potash  salts  used  were  small.  In  case  of  soy 
beans  and  squash  sodium  salts  were  of  little  or  no  benefit  even  in  presence  of  snudl 
amounts  of  potash. 

"In  1902,  1903,  and  1904  no  further  applications  of  sodium  or  potassium  salts  were 
made,  but  each  plat  continued  to  receive  annual  applications  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen.  Where  the  large  applications  of  potassium  salts  had  been  made  previously, 
it  was  found  that  timothy  and  clover  were  much  better  able  to  persist  than  elsewhere. 
The  influence  of  the  previous  applications  of  potassium  salts  still  continued  in  a  most 
striking  manner  even  the  third  year,  in  all  cases  where  large  amounts  were  used  at 
that  time,  as  was  fully  demonstrated  by  the  much  greater  yields  of  hay. 

"Considerable  evidence  was  afforded  that  the  earlier  applications  of  sodium  aJts 
were  now  helpful  by  way  of  increasing  the  crops  of  hay  in  those  cases  where  the 
previous  applications  of  pota8.<*ium  Baltic  had  been  large."  It  is  suggested  that  this 
may  have  been  due  to  conservation  of  potash  by  soda  in  the  soil. 

AnalyBes  of  commercial  fertilizers,  M.  A.  Scovell,  H.  K.  Ci'rtis,  and  W.  H. 
ScHBRFFius  {Kentucky  SUi.  Bui.  117,  pp.  87-171). — ^The  results  of  analyses  during 
1904  of  630  samples  of  fertilizers  are  reported.  Of  these  "111,  representing  89  brands 
and  S3  firms,  fell  so  far  below  the  guaranteed  analyses  in  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen, 
or  potash,  or  any  two  or  all  three  of  these  ingretlients,  that  the  deficiencies  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  variations  in  sampling  or  analysis." 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  advisab^ity  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  of  purchas- 
ing only  high^rade  fertilizers,  and  it  is  stated  that  "  it  is  an  utter  waste  of  money  to 
purchase  potash  or  ammonia  in  fertilizers  containing  less  than  1  pet  cent  of  these 
ingredients." 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertiluers  and  Paris  g^een,  W.  C.  Stubbs  and  C.  H. 
(VBouHKB  {Zouitiana  Sta$.  BuL  80,  S.  ter.,  pp.  70.#).— This  bulletin  is  a  detailed 
report  on  the  fertilizer  and  Paris  green  inspection  in  Louisiana  during  the  season 
1903-4.  It  includes  also  the  text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law  and  the  law  of  1904  relat- 
ing to  Paris  green.  General  notes  on  the  nature,  purchase,  and  valuation  of 
fertilizers  are  included. 

Inspection  and  analyses  of  conuneroial  fertilizers  on  sale  in  the  State, 
W.  F.  Hand  et  al.  {Mimmppi  iSia.  Bui.  86,  pp.  Si). — Analyses  and  valuations  of 
280  samples  of  fertilizers  examined  during  the  neason  of  1903-4  are  reported,  with 
brief  notes  on  the  general  results  of  inspection  and  on  valuation,  and  the  text  of  the 
State  fertilizer  law  as  amended  in  1904  to  provide  for  the  branding  of  fertilizers  with 
reference  to  their  grade. 

Analyses  and  valuations  of  fertilizers,  J.  P.  Strbett,  W.  P.  Allen,  and  V.  J. 
Cakbebry  (Neui  Jersey  Sla».  Rpl.  1904,  PP-  48-98). — This  is  a  reprint  of  matter  con- 
tained in  Bulletins  176  and  177  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  pp.  556,  761),  with  the 
addition  of  a  list  of  manufacturers  whose  g>iod8  were  saniplefl  and  analyzed  during 
1904,  and  data  relating  to  the  wholesale  prices  of  fertilizing  materials  in  New  York 
daring  different  months  of  the  year  1903  and  valuations  for  1904. 

AOSTCTJLTXTBAL  BOTANT. 

Fhysiologrical  investigations  on  young:  shoots  of  the  ^ape,  £.  GsirroN 
[Rev.  Vit.,  g4  [190.5),  No.  607,  pp.  117-l£3).—On  account  of  the  common  practice  of 
topping  vines  to  promote  fruitfulness,  the  author  investigated  the  physiology  of  the 
subject. 

It  has  been  held  by  many  that  the  presence  of  starcii  in  the  young  growth  is  an 
indication  that  these  shoots  are  living  a  sort  of  parasitic  life  at  the  expense  of  the 
remainder  of  the  plant.  The  author  studied  the  photosynthesis  of  the  plant  in  rela- 
tion to  the  age  of  different  parts,  the  principal  inv^tigations  being  made  with  grapes, 
although  a  number  of  other  economic  plants  were  included  in  his  studies.  He  claims 
that  the  presence  of  starch  in  a  young  rapidly  growing  shoot  is  not  an  indication  of 
the  ability  on  the  part  of  the  shoot  to  fix  carbon  dioxid,  nor  can  it  be  considered 
M  a  measure  of  the  enei^gy  of  photosynthesis. 

The  absence  of  starch,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  indicate  that  a  part  of  a  plant 
is  incapable  of  carbon  dioxid  assimilation.  The  suppressiion  of  the  extremities  of  the 
vine  is  not  correctly  based  on  the  ground  of  their  being  parasites,  as  there  was  found 
little  evidence  of  such  a  habit  of  growth.  The  young  leaves  were  found  capable  of 
aesimilating  carbon  dioxid  imme<liately  after  their  expansion.  The  true  explanation 
of  the  beneficial  action  of  topping  is  that  this  pro(!ess  establishes  a  beneficial  equi- 
librium between  the  remaining  foliage  and  the  forming  fruit 

Secent  investi^tiona  on  the  rdle  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  green  plants, 
M.  Trei'B  (Ann.  Jard.  Bot.  Buileiizorg,  2.  ser.,  4  (1904),  pi.  S,  pp.  86-147,  pU.  9). — 
Investigations  by  the  author  and  others  have  shown  the  fre<juent  occurrence  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  various  tropical  plants,  its  formation  seeming  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  simultaneous  presence  in  parts  of  the  plant  of  carbohydrates  and  inorganic 
rompounds  of  nitrogen,  probably  in  the  form  of  nitrates. 

When  these  conditions  are  present  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed  and  the  theory  has 
been  evolved  that  hydrocyanic  acid  is  the  first  recognizable  nitrogen  compound  in 
the  plant,  if  not  the  first  nitrogen  compound  actually  formed  by  the  plant.  Among 
the  plants  reported  as  containing  hydrocyanic  acid  was  Phaseolut  lunaius  (E.  8.  R., 
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11,  p.  121).  On  account  of  the  importance  of^this  plant  and  the  fact  that  it  i^, 
through  its  root  tubercles,  an  active  asaimilator  of  nitrogen,  studies  were  begun  -with 
it  in  1897  and  continued  with  various  interruptions  for  several  years. 

The  experiments,  which  are  described  in  detail,  show  that  sugar,  most  probably  in 
the  form  of  glucose,  is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  hydrocyanic  add  in  the 
leaves  of  P.  lunatun,  and  evidence  is  produced  showing  that  nitrates  exert  a  direc-t 
influence  on  the , production  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  author,  summarizing  his 
work,  again  declares  that  hydrocyanic  acid  is  the  first  recognizable  product  of  the 
assimilation  of  nitrogen  in  the  leaves  of  P.  lunatun. 

The  assiznilation  of  leucin  and  tyroBin  by  plants,  L.  Lurz  {Sul.  Soc.  Sttt. 
Prance,  68  (1905),  No.  S,  jrp.  95-101,  fig.  l).—lr\  a  previous  publication  (E.  8.  K.  , 
11,  p.  316)  the  author  stated  that  phanerogams  could  not  assimilate  leucin  or  typomn 
as  their  only  Hources  of  nitrogen.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  these  substances  in 
seeds  and  the  experiments  of  others  have  led  to  a  repetition  of  the  author's  etuclies 
along  this  line. 

Experiments  are  reported  with  cucurbit  seedlings  suid  a  number  of  molds  in  solutions 
containing  leucin  and  tyrosin  as  the  only  sources  of  nitrogen.  Where  leucin  was 
added  to  the  culture  medium,  gains  of  35.8  to  40.8  {)er  cent  in  nitrogen  are  reported 
for  the  cucurbits,  while  for  tyrosin  a  gain  of  11.9  per  cent  is  given.  Riwres  of  Asper- 
gillus and  Penicilliuni  sown  in  culture  media  made  excellent  growth,  showing  that 
both  phanerogams  and  fungi  can  use  these  organic  compounds  as  sources  of  nitrogen. 
For  the  fungi  they  are  about  equally  efficient,  but  for  the  flowering  plants  leucin, 
being  more  soluble,  is  much  Ijetter  assimilated  than  tyrosin. 

The  assimilation  of  organic  nitrogenous  substances  by  plants,  L.  Ldtz 
{Bui.  S(>e.  Bol.  Prnnre,  52  {1905),  No.  4,  pp.  194-302).— k  summary  is  pven  of  the 
investigations  of  the  author  and  others  on  the  assimilation  of  organic  nitrogenous 
compounds  by  plants,  many  of  the  more  important  papers  having  lieen  noted  else- 
where (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  843;  10,  pp.  235,  414;  11,  p.  316;  14,  pp.  119,  422). 

In  all  the  author's  experiments  the  flowering  plants  were  grown  in  sand  or  similar 
cultures,  the  seed  l>eing  first  sterilized.  The  algje  were  grown  in  Molisch's  culture 
medium  and  the  fungi  in  Kaulin's  liquid.  For  each  kind  of  plant  the  only  source  of 
nitrogen  was  to  be  found  in  the  compound  under  investigation. 

Flowering  plants,  algie,  and  fungi  can  take  the  nitrogen  necessary  for  their  growth 
from  salts  containing  amin  compounds.  This  appears  to  take  place  without  trans- 
formation into  nitric  or  ammoniacal  nitrogen.  Methylamin  is  an  excellent  source  of 
nitrogen,  but  benzylamin  is  not,  and  phenylamin  is  ^isonous.  The  algse  seem  some- 
what less  subject  to  injury  by  phenylamin  than  flowering  plants.  Ammonia  com- 
pounds, pyridin  bases,  and  alkaloids  are  not  directly  assimilable,  but  they  may 
become  available  in  the  jiresence  of  some  form  of  assimilable  nitrogen.  The  same 
rule  applies  for  the  alkaloids  as  for  the  amins,  the  less  complex  the  molecule  the 
more  assimilable  they  are. 

The  instability  of  amid  comix>unds  limited  their  use  to  algse  and  fungi.  As  with 
the  amins,  the  ami<lH  of  the  fatty  series  are  dirt!ctly  assimilable  by  plants,  but  those 
of  the  aromatic  scries  are  not  adapted  to  plant  growth.  The  investigations  showed 
that  asparagin  and  urea  caused  l>etter  growth  than  the  form  of  nitrogen  existing  in 
Kaulin's  fluid.  Leucin  and  tyrosin  under  conditions  described  above  are  assimilable 
by  each  class  of  plants  studied.  The  nitriles  are  only  slightly  assimilable  when 
used  alone,  but  when  use<l  in  connection  with  other  forms  of  nitrogen  are  taken  up 
to  some  extent  by  the  plants. 

Compounds  of  the  aromatic  series  arc  either  not  assimilable  at  all  or  are  poisonous 
to  plants.  Comparing  the  a.s!iimilability  of  the  amin,  amid,  and  nitrile  compounds, 
it  is  stated  that  for  comi>ounds  of  e<]ual  molecular  complexity  the  amins  are  the  most 
assimilable,  followed  by  the  amids  and  nitriles.  Hydroxalamin  acted  as  slightly 
toxic  to  all  plants  tested. 
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The  author  believes  it  is  practically  demonBtrated  that  many  organic  nitrogenous 
fulxitances  are  directly  assimilated  by  plants,  and  the  common  belief  that  ammoniacal 
frnneulxition  takes  place  first,  followed  by  nitric  fermentation,  is  not  in  accord  with 
«hat  actnally  occurs  in  the  plant. 

nie  coznpax&tiTe  assimilability  by  plants  of  ammoniacal  salts,  amins, 
amida,  and  nitriles,  L.  Liirz  {Hid.  Sw.  Bot.  France,  fyi  {190r>),  No.  S,  pp.  159- 
162). — Studies  on  the  assimilability  of  these  compounds  as  sources  of  nitrogen  for 
Aspergillus  and  Penicillium  are  reported,  comparisons  being  made  with  ammonium 
nitrate. 

The  fungi  were  sown  in  modified  Raulin's  solution,  and  in  the  same  solution  with 
varione  amins,  aniids,  and  nitrilea  »ubstitutcd  for  the  ammonium  nitrate.  The 
tssimilability  of  the  amins  was  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  molecule, 
while  the  am  ids  were  nearly  the  complement  of  the  amins  and  the  nitriles  were  only 
dightly  assimilated.  The  comparative  studies  with  ammonium  salts  show  that  of 
)dl  nitrogenous  bodies  the  amids  are  the  most  assimilable.  In  general,  nitrogenous 
compounds  are  assimilable  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  their  molecule. 

FIELD  CB.0P8. 


Annnal  report  of  the  Alaska  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  for  1904, 
C.  C.  Geokokson  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  ,%«.  Rpl.  1904,  pp.  ^6S60,pls.  7).— 
The  work  for  the  year  is  summarized,  and  a  report  on  the  grazing  lands  of  the 
iSoath  Alaska  coast,  by  C.  V.  Piper  of  this  Department,  included. 

The  grazing  lands  of  the  Yakutat  Plains,  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  Kadiak  Island, 
and  Alaska  Peninsula  and  adjacent  islands  are  described,  and  their  utilization  is 
pointed  out.  The  principal  native  grasses  and  forage  plants  are  noted  with  refer- 
ence to  their  octmrrence  and  the  soils  and  localities  they  occupy.  The  3  most  common 
forage  plants  of  the  entire  region  are  bluetop  (Calamagroetig  langsdorjii),  setlge  (Cor&r 
rryptocarpa),  and  beach  rye  (Elymus  moUii).  The  following  analyses  of  these  3 
plants  were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this  Department: 

Compoitition  of  Alajika  forage  plants. 


Proteids. 


Nltro%en- 

free 
extract. 


Per  rertt.    Per  cent. 
4.58  40.87 

10.32  45.34 

12.71  I         36.29 


The  experience  in  keeping  sheep.  Angora  goats,  beef  cattle,  and  dairy  cows  in 
•iiflerent  sections  of  this  region  are  briefly  reviewed.  In  the  author's  opinion  the 
outlook  for  sheep  raising  is  doubtful,  but  the  keeping  of  goats  and  cattle  seems 
promising.  Notes  on  numerous  grasses  and  other  forage  plants  on  the  Alaska 
coast  are  given. 

Wwric  (it  Sitka  Station. — The  following  comi)08ition  of  a  dried  sample  of  l)each  grass 
n]age  from  the  station's  silo  at  Sitka  was  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
this  Department:  Fat  3.32  per  cent,  protein  10.64,  ash  6.89,  crude  fiber  34.64,  and 
nitrogen-free  extract  44.51  percent.  The  ash  sample  contained  69.77  per  cent  of 
water.  Analyses  of  16  samples  of  soil  from  the  Copper  Center  Station  and  of  1 
«mple  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine  River,  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of 
this  Department,  are  also  reported. 

The  present  condition  and  amount  of  growth  of  apples,  cherries,  plums,  buch 
fmits,  and  ornamentals  are  briefly  noted,  as  are  also  the  results  with  vegetables  and 
gnases.    Tall  meadow  oat  grass  has  so  far  been  the  most  successful  of  the  grasses 
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tried.  Fertilizer  experiments  showed  that  a  much  better  growth  was  made  'where  a 
heavy  dressing  of  caustic  lime  was  applied.  This  was  especially  apparent  on  raw 
peaty  soil  seeded  to  common  oats.  Where  a  ton  of  caustic  lime  was  applied  per 
acre,  together  with  300  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash,  a  uniform  and  fair  grotvth  of  oats 
was  obtained,  while  on  the  plats  receiving  the  muriate  of  potash  alone  the  plants 
turned  yellow  and  died. 

Work  at  Kenai  Station. — The  progress  of  work  at  Kenai  is  reviewed  and  notes  on 
the  results  with  the  different  crops  are  given.  The  use  of  300  lbs.  of  superphosphate 
per  acre  in  connection  ivith  growing  cereals  gave  a  much  more  even,  uniform,  and 
rank  growth  and  a  heavier  yield  than  the  same  crops  on  unfertilized  soil.  A  plat  of 
common  oats  protected  on  all  sides  by  timber  stood  from  40  to  48  in.  high,  while  a 
similar  plat  fully  exposed  to  the  inlet  winds  reached  a  height  of  only  30  in.  Of  sev- 
eral winter  grains  teate<l  winter  wheat  and  Excelsior  rye  survived  the  cold  season. 

The  railk  produced  by  each  cow  of  the  station  herd  is  recorded.  The  best  cow 
produced  a  total  yield  of  5,437.5  lbs.  in  a  milking  period  of  268  days. 

Work  at  Copper  Venter  Staiion. — At  Copper  Center  numerous  varieties  of  barley, 
oats,  wheat,  vegetables,  and  grasses  were  grown.  Sixty-day  and  Finnish  Black  o&te 
matured  in  part,  but  the  wheats  did  not  ripen.  Barley,  which  generally  ripens,  also 
failed  to  mature  this  season,  but  the  several  varieties  gave  a  good  crop  of  hay.  Man- 
churia, Lapland,  and  Mansury  barley  came  nearest  to  ripening.  The  yields  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grain  cut  for  hay  ranged  on  unfertilized  land  "from  763  to  1,907  Ibe. 
per  £u;re,  and  on  fertilized  land  from  2,343  to  5,085  lbs.  Of  the  grasses,  timothy 
matured  seed,  while  the  seed  of  redtop,  blue  grass,  and  meadow  foxtail  was  about 
matured  August  15.  The  results  of  fertilizer  tests  again  showed  that  newly  cleared 
land  is  less  productive  than  land  which  has  V)een  under  culture. 

Work  at  Rampart  Station. — Barley  and  oats  matured  this  season  at  this  station, 
while  at  Copper  Center,  in  a  latitude  of  3°  SC  farther  south,  the  same  varieties  were 
killed.    The  general  progress  in  the  establishment  of  the  station  is  described. 

Cooperafirf  erperiment*  on  Wood  Mand. — Five  varieties  of  barley  sown  April  18 
gave  promise  of  ripening,  while  3  varieties  of  oats  made  a  good  growth  but  did  not 
mature.  Timothy  grew  3J  feet  high  and  produwd  long  full  heads.  A  few  reports 
of  the  results  of  the  seed  distribution  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try«of  this  Department  are  reproduced. 

Daily  records  of  soil  temperatures  at  Sitka,  Kenai,  and  Copper  Center  and  meteoro- 
logical records  from  several  stations  ar«  given  in  tables. 

Annual  report  of  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  1904, 
J.  G.  Smith  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Ejcjtt.  Stas.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  S61-S8;i,  pU.  ;?).— A 
general  review  of  the  activities  of  the  station  during  the  year  is  given  and  the  results 
of  investigations  are  reported. 

An  experimental  crop  of  tobacco  grown  in  1904  produced  about  1,000  lbs.  of  cured 
leaf,  exceedingly  variable  in  quality.  Deli,  Florida  Sumatra,  Java  Sumatra,  Connec- 
ticut Broad  Leaf,  Vuelta  Abajo,  Connecticut  Havana,  Florida  Havana,  and  Spanish 
Zimmer  were  grow^n.  The  (jnality  of  the  Cuban  type  was  uniformly  much  better 
than  that  of  the  Sumatra.  The  croj)  was  grown  on  new  land  in  an  untrietl  locality, 
and  numerous  delays  interfered  with  the  w^ork.  The  results  indicate  that  the  tobacco 
of  this  region  colors  well,  tends  to  run  to  the  dark  shades,  is  likely  to  be  mild  in 
flavor,  and  has  a  gootl  bum.  More  definite  results  are  expected  from  the  second 
season's  work. 

Chemical  w^ork  for  the  station  is  outlined  by  the  chemist,  and  a  partial  list  of  the 
injurious  insects  of  Hawaii  is  presented  by  the  entomologist.  The  horticulturist 
gives  notes  on  the  culture  of  the  banana,  mango,  cacao,  and  avocado  pear,  and  also 
on  the  black  rot  of  cabbage.  Successful  experiments  in  budding  the  mango  have 
shown  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  propagate  it  by  this  method  in  the  islands. 
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Experimental  shipments  of  avocado  pears  to  Manila  and  to  New  York  have  shown 
that  these  fmits  can  be  anccessfully  shipped  to  these  points. 

AnTiiiai  report  of  the  Porto  Sico  A^icultural  Experiment  Station  for 
1904,  D.  W.  May  (  U.  S.  D.-pt.  Agr.,  Office  Kxpt.  Slan.  Kpt.  1904,  pp.  SS3-4S4,  ph. 
^'1.— A  general  review  oi  the  station  M'ork  is  given  and  the  agricultural  possibilities 
nf  the  island  are  discussed. 

Rfport  of  the  mtomologia  and  botanist,  O.  W.  Barrett  (pp.  387-406). — ^The  plant  col- 
lection?, compriBing  variety  tests  with  bananas,  yautias,  cassava,  orchard  fruits, 
forest  trees,  filler  plants,  and  miscellaneous  crops  are  briefly  described,  and  the  new 
additions  noted. 

Tests  of  commercial  fertilizers,  coffee  pulp,  stable  manure,  and  guano  in  yautia 
eoltnre  resulted  in  the  highest  yield  from  the  use  of  about  30  tons  of  stable  manure 
per  acre,  giving  edible  tubers  at  the  rate  of  about  16  tons  per  acre,  as  compared  with 
'<  tons  on  one  of  the  check  plats.  The  highest  yield  per  plant,  3.22  lbs.,  was 
obtuned  in  the  plat  receiving  stable  manure,  and  the  lowest  yield  per  plant,  1.6  lbs., 
in  the  check  plats.  A  second  crop  of  tubers  was  obtained  from  the  same  plants  left 
standing  after  the  first  ripe  roots  had  been  removed. 

Four  varieties  of  cassava  analyzed  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this  Depart- 
ment, showed  a  variation  in  starch  content  of  from  21.60  to  31.60  per  cent.  Ceiba, 
the  variety  showing  the  highest  percentage  of  starch,  is  one  of  the  3  best  native 
wrts.  The  native  "  malanga  "  ( VMocmia  antiqu/ynmi  etcvientum)  made  a  very  prom- 
ising growth,  and  the  mature  roots,  according  to  an  analysis  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  this  Department,  contained  14.94  per  («nt  of  starch  and  74.47  per  cent 
of  moisture.  A  yield  of  about  15  tons  per  acre  of  edible  canna  roots  was  obtained. 
These  roots  showed  a  starch  content  of  19.41  per  cent,  with  70.2.5  per  cent  of  water. 
The  prevalence  and  effects  of  certain  insect  enemies  and  fungus  diseases  are 
described. 

The  outlook  for  the  culture  of  citrus  fruits,  pineapples,  mangoes,  and  aguacates  is 
mmmarized  by  the  assistant  horticulturist,  H.  C.  Henricksen. 

The  station  was  successful  in  growing  seedling  CaMilloa  doMica  from  seed,  and  the 
behavior  of  some  of  the  distributed  trees  indicates  that  Castilloa  should  be  planted 
only  in  rich  moist  soil. 

Report  of  the  coffee  tpecicUisl,  J.  W.  ran  Ijeenhoff  (pp.  406-410). — The  average  yields  of 
M  old  coffee  grove  in  1903  were  oliserved  to  be  as  follows:  Ripe  berries  887  lbs.  per 
•ere,  coffee  ready  for  market  180J  lbs.,  productive  trees  per  acre  746,  and  the  prod- 
uct per  tree  0.261  lb.  The  cost  per  100  lbs.  for  harvesting  and  marketing  the  cofiee 
Ta.«  $2.26.  Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  experiments  b^un  in  cutting  coffee  trees 
to  i<tumpe,  renovating  old  coffee  plantations,  and  establishing  new  plantings. 

Bananas,  yautias  and  economic  fruits  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  and  figs,  as  well  as 
nibber  and  eucalyptus  trees,  cotton,  and  varieties  of  yams  and  sweet  potatoes,  have 
been  distributed  in  the  coffee  regions  for  soils  not  occupied  by  coffee. 

Report  of  the  tobacco  expert,  J.  ixtn  Leenhoff  (pp.  410-425,  pi.  1). — This  report  is  an 
abstract  of  Bulletin  5  of  the  station,  which  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
17,  p.  32). 

Cooperative  ezperimenta  in  agriculture,  C.  A.  Zavitz  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario 
■igr.  and  Expt.  Vnion,  26  (1904),  pp.  lS-31). — ^The  organization  of  the  Experimental 
I'nion  is  described,  and  the  results  obtained  during  1904  are  summarized  and  briefly 
noted. 

Experiments  were  conducted  during  the  season  by  4,050  farmers,  and  the  work 
carried  out  was  along  35  distinct  branches  of  field  agriculture.  The  leading  varieties 
of  grain  crops  gave  the  following  average  yields  per  acre:  Tartar  King  oats,  120  t<>(<tc:, 
50.82  bn.;  Mandscheuri  Six-rowed  barley,  33  tests,  36.23  bu.;  Guy  Mayle  HuUess 
barley,  31  tests,  29.43  bn.;  Wild  Goose  spring  wheat,  19  tests,  19.48  bu.;  Common 
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einmer,  7  teste,  56.85  bu.;  Ked  wpelt  as  compared  with  emmer,  31.68  bn. ;  New  Cana- 
dian Beauty  field  peas,  22  tests,  :W.03  bu.;  Silver  Hull  buckwheat,  4  tests,  23.38 bu.; 
Marrowfat  field  beans,  10  tests,  30.33  bu.;  Inijierial  Amber  winter  wheat,  3  tests, 
22.47  bu. ;  and  King  Philip  corn,  9  testa,  55.99  bu. 

The  leading;  varieties  of  field  roots  and  fodder  crops  gave  the  following  yields  per 
acre:  Yellow  I.ieviathan  mangels,  5  tests,  29.31  tons;  New  Danish  Impn)ved  sugar 
Ijeets,  9  tests,  31.29  tons;  Magnum  Bonum  Swede  turnips,  4  tests,  22.17  tons;  Redtop 
White  Globe  turQips,  1  test,  33.48  tons;  Mammoth  Intermediate  Smoot  White 
carrots,  2  tests,  16.16  tons;  Henderson  Eureka  fodder  corn,  2  tests,  21.22  tons;  Early 
Amber  sugar  cane  sorghum,  1  test,  18  tons;  grass  peas  in  comparison  with  vetches, 
4  testa,  5.90  tons;  and  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  1  test,  25.72  tons.  Dwarf  Bonanza  rape 
gave  a  yield  almost  as  large  as  Dwarf  Essex. 

The  leading  varieties  of  hay  crops  were  Japanese  Barnyard  millet,  Mammoth  red 
clover,  lucern  as  compared  with  sainfoin  and  Burnet,  and  tall  oat  grass  tested  with 
several  other  common  grasses.  The  results  with  sowing  hairy  vetches,  winter  rye, 
and  crimson  clover  in  the  fall  show  that  hairy  vett^hes  gave  a  yield  of  6.8  tons  and 
winter  rye  of  4.3  tons  of  green  crop  per  acre  during  the  last  2  seasons,  while  crimson 
clover  was  badly  winterkilled  in  each  of  the  2  years. 

The  average  yields  of  P^mpire  State  and  American  Wonder  potatoes,  2  late  varieties 
grown  in  62  tests,  were  224.5  and  221.8  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  Of  medium  early 
varieties  Rose  of  the  North  stood  first,  with  an  average  yield  of  200.4  bu.  per  acre  in 
55  tests,  while  among  the  early  varieties.  Early  Andes  in  163  testa  ranked  first  with 
170.8  bu.  Hilling  potatoes  gave  better  results  than  level  cultivation,  which  is  c-on- 
sidered  due  to  a  cool,  damp  season.  The  results  of  17  tests  show  that  seed  potatoes 
coated  with  land  plaster  yielded  228.2  bu.,  as  comi>ared  with  213.2  bu.  per  acre  for 
untreated  seed. 

In  1904  experiments  with  fertilizers  were  i»ntined  to  swetles,  and  the  yielils 
obtained  i>er  acre  for  the  different  nietlKuls  of  treatment  were  as  follows:  Chetrk  plat 
24  tons;  160  Uw.  of  nitrate  of  s<Kla  per  acre,  26.1  tons;  160  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash, 
26.7  tons;  320  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  28.1  tons;  213  lbs.  of  complete  fertilizer,  29.3 
tons;  and  40,000  lbs.  of  cow  manure,  32.5  tons. 

In  8  tests  with  sweet  corn  Mammoth  White  Cory  ranked  first  in  yield,  quality, 
and  earliness.  This  variety  recjuired  only  71  days  to  produce  ears  ready  for  table 
use.  Field  com  planted  in  hills  yielded  2.14  tons  of  ears  per  acre,  while  corn  in 
drills  yielded  1.58  tons.  In  total  crop  the  average  of  4  tests  showed  but  little  differ- 
ence between  the  2  methods  of  planting. 

Keport  on  the  manuring  of  seeds  hay,  1004,  W.  Allan  {Edinb.  mul  Eatl  of 
Scot.  Col.  Agr.  Bui.  5,  pp.  i^/). — Fertilizer  experiments  in  connection  with  growing 
different  grass  mixtures  were  conducted  at  21  centers. 

Nitrogen  was  used  at  the  rates  of  20,  30,  and  40  ll)s.  and  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
at  the  rate  of  40  and  30  lbs.,  respectively.  Nitrogen  proved  to  be  the  most  effective 
element,  the  best  results  Ijeing  obtained  where  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  was  used.  When  the  2  substances  were  applied  alone,  nitrate  of 
soda  gave  better  results  than  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  largest  quantity  of  nitrogen 
used  gave  a  larger  yield  and  Ijetter  financial  returns  than  the  smaller  quantity. 

When  applied  alone  nitrogen  gave  satisfactory  results,  but  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  each  given  alone  were  not  very  effective.  The  largest  yields  and  the  greatest 
profits  in  the  entire  series  of  tests  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  complete  applica- 
tions. 

Culture  and  fertilizer  test*  on  heath  soils,  B.  Hahdt  (Dfut.  Landw.  Preste,  Si 
(1905),  -Vo.  -29,  pp.  2.5S,  254). — Experiments  were  conducted  for  4  years  to  deter-, 
mine  the  effects  of  lime  and  marl  on  new  heath  soil,  and  to  ascertain  the  possibility 
of  growing  oats  under  such  soil  conditions. 
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The  rotation  of  crops  by  seasons  was  as  follows:  Lupines,  oats  and  serradella,  oats 
and  clover,  clover,  and  clover.  Both  lime  and  marl  at  the  rate  of  2,500  and  5,000  kg. 
per  hectare,  respectively,  proved  very  effective  and  highly  profitable.  The  gross  as 
veil  as  the  net  returns  were  in  favor  of  marl,  and  the  use  of  lime  in  2  applications 
save  better  results  than  applying  the  entire  quantity  at  one  time.  The  yields  of  oats 
obtained  were  satisfactory.  The  method  successfully  employed  for  the  reduction  of 
the  heath  soil  is  described. 

Soiling  crops,  1004,  G.  A.  Billings  {New  Jersey  Stag.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  S4eS66, 
fU.  4)' — Summer  soiling  was  carried  on  this  season  from  May  14  to  October  20,  160 
days. 

A  herd  equivalent  to  43  fall-grown  animals  was  supplied  with  roughage  from  a 
continaoas  rotation  of  forage  crops.  The  data  show  that  221.89  tons  were  grown  at 
a  cost  of  $429.21,  or  at  an  average  of  11.93  per  ton.  The  feeding  and  manurial  value 
of  the  crops  is  shown,  and  the  data  deducted  indicate  that  46  tons  of  clover  hay  fur- 
niahed  11,316  lbs.  of  protein,  2,116  lbs.  of  cnide  fat,  and  64,952  lbs.  of  carbohydrates; 
'16  tons  of  mixed  hay,  11,312  lbs.  protein,  2,912  lbs.  crude  fat,  and  77,168  lbs.  carbo- 
hydrates; and  227  tons  of  com  silage,  7,718  lbs.  protein,  3,632  lbs.  crude  fat,  and 
77,180  lbs.  carbohydrates. 

It  is  further  shown  that  the  total  tonnage  of  soiling  crops  furnishes  nitrogen  equiva- 
lent to  5.15  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda,  phosphoric  acid  equivalent  to  1.11  tons  of  acid 
phosphate,  and  potash  equivalent  to  1.89  tons  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  that  the 
nanarial  value  of  this  crop  is  also  equivalent  to  9.9  tons  of  barnyard  manure,  3.16 
tons  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  0.98  ton  of  muriate  of  potash.  A  comparison  of  the 
mannrial  and  feeding  value,  estimating  barnyard  manure  at  $1.50  per  ton,  nitrate  of 
'<oda  at  $45,  and  muriate  of  potash  at  $42,  shows  that  the  value  of  the  soiling  crops 
for  green  manure  would  be  ^1.86,  or  $97.35  less  than  the  feeding  value. 

The  rotation  furnished  a  continuous  supply  of  forage.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
for  all  the  crops,  including  alfalfa  but  not  including  mixed  grasses,  was  11.99  tons 
per  acre.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  protein  produced  by  one  acre  of  alfalfa  yielding 
17..5  tons  of  green  fodder  is  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  protein  in  6.4  tons  of  clover 
hay,  or  about  5  tons  of  wheat  bran.  On  the  average  for  6  years  alfalfa  yielded  19.18 
tons  p*r  acre,  equivalent  to  72  tons  of  clover  hay,  according  to  the  nutrients  con- 
t»ined  in  the  2  crops. 

Of  the  different  crops  grown  alfalfa  was  found  to  be  the  most  economical.  Bam- 
vard  millet,  pearl  millet,  Thoroughbred  White  Flint  corn,  and  Southern  White 
com,  being  about  equal  in  yield,  ranked  next  to  alWfa  in  the  average  production  of 
forage.  General  notes  on  the  different  crops  are  given.  The  results  of  an  experi- 
ment in  seeding  alfalfa  at  different  periods  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  seeding 
between  the  1st  and  the  15th  of  August. 

The  inoculation  experiments  of  the  season  gave  results  in  favor  of  the  cylinder  not 
inoculated.  The  results  are  not  considered  as  showing  that  inoculation  has  been  a 
faulure,  but  that  the  cylinders  not  inoculated  obtained  the  alfalfa  bacteria  from  some 
eoorce  other  than  the  use  of  a  soil  solution  or  soil  as  applied  in  this  experiment.  The 
application  of  a  soil  infusion  was  much  more  effective  than  the  use  of  the  soil  itself. 
Different  kinds  of  soil  showed  a  variation  of  74  per  cent  in  responding  to  inoculation. 
Freehold  marl  in  Monmouth  County  being  the  least  affected  by  inoculation,  and 
Woodbine  sand  in  Cape  May  County  making  the  greatest  gains.  Nitrate  of  soda  at 
the  rate  of  147  lbs.  per  acre,  costing  $3.31,  gave  a  loss  of  135  per  cent  in  favor  of  inoc- 
olation. 

Of  3  varieties  of  com  compared  to  ascertain  their  value  for  silage  Southem  White 
in  rows  3  ft  apart  and  at  intervals  of  9  in.  in  the  drill  gave  the  most  satisfactory 
iwnlts,  both  in  respect  to  quality  and  quantity.  The  yield  of  this  variety  was  11.84 
tons  per  acre,  while  Hickory  King  produced  7.8  tons,  and  Thoroughbred  White  Flint, 
which  was  exceptionally  good  in  quality,  8.77  tons. 
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Top-dressing  with  nitrate  of  soda  increased  the  yield  of  both  wheat  and  rye,  though 
with  profit  only  in  the  latter  case. 

Alfalfa  in  Michigan,  C.  D.  Smith  (Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  ses,  pp.  1SS-14S,  figs.  S). — 
This  bulletin  reviews  the  history  of  experiments  with  alfalfa  at  the  station  and 
throughout  the  State,  summarizes  the  results  obtained,  and  from  the  data  secured 
presents  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  culture  of  the  crop. 

At  the  station  alfalfa  seemed  to  give  as  good  results  on  light  sand  as  on  well-drained 
clay.  Although  artificial  inoculation  was  not  used  at  the  station,  the  roots  of  the 
plants  were  practically  in  all  cases  provided  with  nodules,  but  from  some  parts  of  the 
State  it  was  reported  that  nodules  were  not  present,  and  it  is  therefore  considered 
best  to  inoculate  the  seed  or  soil  when  sowing. 

It  is  recommended  that  20  lbs.  of  seed  be  used  per  acre  when  the  germination  ia 
above  80  per  cent,  and  larger  quantities  when  it  is  below  80  per  cent.  In  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  State  sowing  in  May  seems  to  be  preferred,  while  in  the  portion  per- 
manently covered  with  snow  during  the  winter  sowing  in  August  ia  thought  to  be 
best. 

Tests  with  seed  bought  in  the  market,  Utah  and  Colorado  grown  seed,  sand  lucem, 
and  Turkestan,  showed  that  Turkestan  gave  smaller  yields  than  the  others  but  proved 
hardier.  Sand  lucem  apparently  stood  the  winter  as  well  as  Turkestan,  and  Utah 
and  (Colorado  grown  seed  gave  results  which  differed  but  little.  Clipping  the  crop 
in  October,  when  the  aftergrowth  since  August  30  was  fully  knee-high,  and  leaving 
the  clippings  as  a  mulch  was  a  serious  injury  to  the  crop  of  the  following  season, 
and  indicated  that  under  the  conditions  alfalfa  should  not  be  mowed  later  than  the 
last  week  in  August. 

Analyses  of  samples  from  3  cuttings  show  that  the  composition  of  the  cuttings 
made  June  7  and  July  11  differed  but  little,  while  the  third,  made  August  30,  was 
lower  in  ash,  higher  in  total  protein,  but  much  reduced  in  true  proteids,  to  which  the 
hay  owes  its  feeding  value. 

Of  76  culture  tests  with  alfalfa  made  by  farmers  in  the  State,  32  were  absolute 
failures,  24  were  partially  successful  for  a  single  year,  and  16  for  2  or  more  omsecu- 
tive  years.  Winterkilling,  June  grass,  and  dodder,  are  given  as  the  chief  enemies  of 
the  crop  in  Michigan. 

Legrumes  other  than  alfalfa,  C.  D.  SMrrn  (Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  S27,  pp.  166- 
184). — Culture  tests  with  a  large  number  of  leguminous  crops  are  briefly  reported 
and  an  analytical  key  to  vetehes  is  given. 

The  results  with  lupines,  kidney  vetch,  goat  me,  crimson  clover,  and  vetches  indi- 
cate that  these  crops  are  of  some  value  as  green  manures,  especially  on  sandy  soils. 
Crimson  clover,  serradella,  sainfoin,  and  Japan  clover  gave  some  promise  as  a  foo<l 
supply  for  stock.  Sweet  clover,  fenugreek,  Astragalus  sinerui»,  sulla,  peanuts,  chick- 
pea, and  lentils  are  apparently  of  no  value  for  Michigan. 

The  tests  at  the  station  with  Lathyrut  gylrenlris  indicate  that  this  crop  is  of  little 
value,  either  as  a  fodder  plant  or  for  green  manure.  Iron,  New  Era,  Whip-poor-will, 
and  Black  Eye  cowpeas  are  recommended  for  plowing  under  to  enrich  Michigan  soil 
in  nitrogen.  These  varieties  ripen  seed  only  in  unusually  warm  seasons  with  frosts 
late  in  the  fall.  Of  the  soy  beans  testeil.  Medium  Green,  E^rly  Black,  and  Yellow 
produced  abundant  forage,  and  Ogemau,  Ito  San,  and  Government  9413  are  good 
types  for  seed  pro<iuction. 

Hairy  veteh  at  the  station  has  not  been  a  success  as  a  forage  crop.  Vicia  pida, 
flowering  early  in  July  and  fruiting  in  the  middle  of  August,  produced  a  large  yield 
of  seed  but  only  a  small  amount  of  green  forage,  while  V.  canadensis,  V.  anguitifMia, 
and  1'.  peregrina  yielded  abundant  foliage  and  a  smaller  amount  of  seed.  V.  ditpenna, 
V.  biennis,  V.  gerardii,  and  V.  globosa  alwj  producttl  considerable  green  forage.  V. 
falxi  is  considered  totally  unsuited  to  Michigan.  It  is  rejmrted  that  vetch  has  become 
a  weed  diflicult  to  exterminate  on  the  (»llege  farm  and  elsewhere. 
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An  analytical  study  of  the  roots  and  upper  portions  of  the  plants  of  Medium  Green 
»nd  Ogemau  Boy  beans,  New  Era  cowpeas,  1'.  globosa,  second  crop  June  clover,  and 
ne\v  seeditig  June  clover  showed  that  on  the  basis  of  normal  yields  of  forage  per  acre 
Medium  Green  soy  beans  yielded  152.29  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre;  the  cowpeas,  61.90 
\\x.;  the  vetch,  77,10  Ibe.;  the  second  crop  clover,  51.47  Ibe.,  and  the  new  seeding 
clover,  49.06  Ibe. 

On  September  15,  1904,  13,590  lbs.  of  soy  beans  were  harvested  and  put  into  the 
silo.  The  silage  taken  from  the  silo  the  last  week  of  April,  1905,  had  a  peculiar  and 
unpleasant  odor.  When  weighed  out  it  amounted  to  11,285  lbs.,  and  had  the  follow- 
ing composition:  Water  68. 97  per  cent,  ash  5.69,  ether  extract  2.97,  crude  fiber  9.09, 
protein  3.28,  and  carbohydrates  10  per  cent.    It  was  fed  to  dairy  cows. 

"Inasmnch  as  the  soy  beans  do  not  grow  tall  and  do  not  therefore  stay  bound  in 
the  bundle  witli  the  corn  when  cut  with  the  harvester,  and  inasmuch  as  repeated 
experiments  at  this  station  show  that  the  vines  of  the  Red  8peckled  and  of  the 
Southern  Prolific  beans  cling  to  the  corn  and  are  harvested  with  it,  it  is  suggested 
that  one  or  the  other  of  these  legumes  be  used  instead  of  soy  beans  for  enriching  in 
protein  the  com  in  the  silo." 

Trials  with  alfalfa,  J.  H.  Shkppkkd  {Xorih  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  65,  pp.  550-656,  ph. 
B). — The  results  of  4  years'  trials  with  alfalfa,  and  for  the  most  part  previously 
reported  in  former  publications  of  the  station,  are  reviewed. 

The  ex]>eriments  at  the  station  have  indicated  that  alfalfa  should  be  sown  without 
a  nurse  crop  on  well  prepared  land  at  the  rate  of  15  11)8.  of  seed  per  acre.  The  com- 
mon commercial  strains  of  alfalfa  seed  were  found  not  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  con- 
'iitions  of  the  region,  and  this  has  induced  the  station  to  breed  hardy  strains.  In 
:904  the  yield  of  hay  from  the  first  mowing  of  Turkestan  alfalfa  seeded  in  1901  was 
at  the  rate  of  3,600  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  second  growth,  which  had  been  hindered 
by  extremely  dry  weather,  gave  1,000  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre.  A  plat  of  the  same 
variety  seeded  in  1902  yielded  4,200  Ibe.  of  hay  per  acre  on  June  21,  and  1,880  lbs. 
from  the  .second  cutting. 

(irinim  alfalfa  showed  a  good  stand  in  1904,  but  did  not  grow  as  high  as  the 
Turkestan.  The  yield  of  hay  from  the  first  cutting  was  3,720  lbs.  per  acre.  The 
second  growth,  although  not  quite  mature  when  killed  by  frost,  was  harvested  for 
wed.  It  is  believed  that  the  trials  indicate  that  alfalfa  may  ultimately  prove  a 
sQcceseful  crop  in  the  State. 

Ejcperiments  in  clover  growing,  J.  H.  Shbpperd  (^orth  Dajcota  Sta.  Bui.  65, 
pp.  54S-5S0,  pU.  S). — The  clover  trials  made  by  the  station  during  12  years  are 
reviewed. 

It  was  found  that  seeding  clover,  or  clover  and  timothy,  with  a  grain  drill  gives 
much  greater  assurance  of  a  stand  than  broadcasting.  With  one  exception  during 
9  years,  medium  red  clover  seeded  with  a  nurse  crop  passed  through  the  first  winter 
without  killing  out.  Allowing  the  second  growth  to  remain  as  a  winter  protection 
gave  good  results  in  preventing  winterkilling  and  in  reenforcing  the  stand  by  means 
of  the  new  seed. 

It  was  observed  that  the  average  stubble  field  was  in  most  Reasons  efiicient  as  a 
winter  protection.  Inspection  after  each  of  1 1  winter  seasons  did  not  reveal  a  case  of 
heaving  by  frost.  Where  an  ice  sheet  covered  the  plants,  however,  the  clovers, 
alfalfa,  timothy,  and  redtop  were  killed  out,  while  brotne  grass  and  the  weed  quack 
graas  bad  withstood  this  adverse  condition. 

Satisfactory  results  have  l)een  obtained  from  using  15  lbs.  of  clover  seed  per  acre, 
and  a  mixture  of  5  lbs.  of  red  clover  seed  and  8  ll>s.  of  timothy  has  given  a  mixture 
of  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  timothy  plants  in  the  resulting  stand.  Ten  lbs. 
of  Mammoth  clover  with  4  lbs.  of  timothy  seed  have  given  an  average  of  more  than 
three-fourths  clover  in  the  hay.    The  results  for  4  years  show  a  difference  of  only 
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91  Ibe.  in  the  yield  of  hay  from  medium  red  clover  and  from  a  mixed  crop  of  clover 
and  timothy. 

Red  clover  also  gave  promise  of  good  seed  production,  while  clover  from  ooathem- 
grown  seed  or  from  most  of  the  foreign  sources  was  less  satisfactory.  Ked  clover 
alone  and  grown  with  timothy  as  a  mixed  hay  crop  gave  in  10  trials  an  avera^^ 
yield  of  3,376  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre.  The  average  yield  of  hay  Irom  Mammoth  clover 
for  2  years  was  3,635  lbs. 

Notes  are  given  on  trials  with  alsike  and  white  clover,  berseem,  and  melilotus. 
Alsike  proved  more  resistant  to  the  winter  than  Mammoth  clover. 

Com.  Field  teats,  J.  N.  Harper  (KetUucky  Sta.  Bui.  118,  pp.  19,  pU.  13). — The 
results  with  15  varieties  of  com  grown  in  1903  and  1904  are  reported. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  varieties  were  grown  each  year.  In  1903  the 
yields  ranged  from  27.9  bu.  per  acre  for  Iowa  Silver  Mine,  to  35.7  bu.  for  Boone 
County  White  obtained  from  Indiana.  Boone  County  White  from  Tennessee  yielded 
33.5  bu.  i)er  acre.  Cocke  Prolific,  which  stood  second  in  yield,  and  Mosby  Prolific 
ranking  next  to  the  lowest,  were  the  latest  varieties,  ripening  September  28,  while 
Iowa  Silver  Mine  was  ripe  September  10.  Mosby  Prolific  led  in  the  yield  of  fodder 
with  5,994  lbs.  per  acre. 

In  1904  Champion  White  Pearl  stood  last  with  a  yield  of  34.6  bu.  per  acre,  and 
Boone  County  White  from  Indiana  first,  with  50.6  bu.  Boone  County  White  from 
Tennessee  produced  46.7  bu.  per  acre  this  season.  Champion  White  Pearl,  Iowa 
Silver  Mine,  Riley  Favorite,  and  ].«aming  Yellow  began  to  tassel  July  12,  while 
Mosby  Prolific,  Hander»  Improved,  Cocke  Prolific,  and  Hannah  did  not  begin  to 
tassel  until  July  23,  and  Roseland  White  not  until  July  27.  In  yield  of  fodder  Rose- 
land  White,  which  stood  second  in  yield  of  grain,  ranked  first  with  4,222  Ibe.  per 
acre,  being  followed  by  Mosby  Prolific  with  4,171  lbs.  A  general  discussion  is  given 
on  the  culture  of  corn  and  the  different  varieties  testetl  are  described. 

Experiment  station  work  in  corn  culture,  J.  I.  Schultb  ( U.  S.  Dept,  Agr., 
Office  E.vpt.  Sta».  Rpt.  1904,  ftp.  493-544). — A  summary  of  experiments  in  com  cul- 
ture by  the  different  experiment  stations  of  the  country. 

-Soil  improvement  for  the  Illinois  com  belt,  C.  G.  Hopkins  (Illinois  SUu 
dire.  96,  pp.  16,  Jigs.  5) . — The  experiments  reiwrted  were  conducted  on  a  dark-brown 
silt-loam  prairie  soil,  which  had  been  in  pasture  from  1876  to  1894,  and  in  com  from 
1895  to  1897.  The  land  had  been  dividetl  into  7  strips  or  series  of  10  one-tenth-acre 
plats  each,  and  the  3  series  numbered  100,  200,  and  300  were  irregularly  cropped 
but  chiefly  with  clover,  oats,  and  cowpeae,  from  1898  to  1900,  while  the  other  series 
continued  in  com. 

The  following  systems  of  cropping  were  b^un  in  1901:  A  3-year  rotation  of  com, 
oats,  and  clover  on  series  100,  200,  and  300;  a  2-year  rotation  of  com  and  oats  on 
series  400  and  500;  and  corn  only  on  series  600  and  700.  The  different  plata  receive 
different  fertilizer  treatment.  Lime  is  given  in  the  form  of  ground  limestone  at  the 
rate  of  2,000  lbs.  per  acre  on(«  every  6  years.  Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  dried  blood  is 
applied  annually  to  certain  plats  in  series  600  and  700  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  per  acre. 

On  the  series  100  to  500,  nitrogen  is  supplied  only  by  growing  leguminous  crops  or 
catch  cTopn,  or  by  "the  use  of  barnyard  manure.  To  supply  phosphorus  600  lbs.  of 
steamed  tone  meal  is  given  once  in  3  years  in  the  3-year  rotation,  and  400  Ibe.  every 
2  years  in  the  2-year  rotation  and  also  in  the  continuous  com  series.  This  furnishes 
annually  25  lbs.  of  phosphorus  per  acre.  On  some  plats  an  equal  money  value  of 
rock  phosphate  is  substituted  for  the  bone  meal.  PotaBsium  sulphate  or  chlorid  is 
given  in  quantities  supplying  40  llie.  of  potassium  per  acre  eatth  year. 

The  tabulated  results  show  that,  in  1904,  4  duplicate  plats  in  the  3-year  rotation 
gave  an  average  increase  of  31.5  bu.  per  acre  over  the  corresponding  plats  in  the 
2-year  series.  On  the  jylats  growing  corn  continuously  lime  produce<l  a  gain  of  6  bu. 
per  acre,  lime  and  nitrogen  of  only  4  bu.,  but  lime,  nitrogen,  and  phosphoros  a  gain 
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of  32  bu.  In  the  2-year  rotation  a  gain  of  at  least  11  bu.  per  acre,  and  in  the  3-year 
rotation  an  increase  of  10  bu.  in  corn  and  oat8,  and  of  100  per  cent  in  the  yield  of 
tlover,  ig  considered  due  to  phosphorus. 

Tlie  results  of  pot  experiments  with  wheat  showed  that  with  clover  turned  under, 
rock  phosphate  gave  a  greater  increase  than  the  gains  made  by  the  clover  and  rock 
pfaoephate  separately.  Similar  reHult.s  were  secured  with  clover  and  steamed  bone 
meal,  also  with  bone  meal  and  potassium,  and  with  rock  phosphate  and  potassium. 
With  other  combinations  this  wa.s  not  the  case.  The  potassium  apparently  increased 
the  availability  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  bone  meal  and  the  rock  phosphate. 
Slightly  better  results  were  obtained  with  rock  phosphate  than  with  bone  meal. 

The  latest  corn  yields  on  the  university  soil  experiment  fields,  partly  under  test 
nore  1876,  indicate  the  great  value  of  suitable  crop  rotations,  bat  that  these  alone  do 
nnt  maintain  fertility.    Directions  for  soil  management  are  given. 

Beport  on  the  comparative  merits  of  varieties  of  oats,  1903-4,  R.  B.  Gbbio 
ind  J.  Hexdrick  (Alierdeen  and  No.  of  Srol.  Col.  Agr.  Bui.  g,  pp.  S7). — These  experi- 
ments, conducted  in  Morayshire  and  at  Ross  and  Cromarty,  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  grain  and  straw  producing  power  of  different  oat  varieties, 
tbeir  comparative  milling  quality,  and  the  composition  of  the  grain  and  straw. 

The  following  varieties  were  grown  in  the  Morayshire  experiment:  Potato,  New- 
iDirket,  Storm  King,  Sandy,  Waverly,  <  ioldlinder.  Banner,  and  Siberian.  Potato 
uid  Sandy  are  two  well-known  old  varieties  which  were  included  for  comparison 
vitb  the  newer  sorts.  The  tests  were  carried  out  on  3  different  forms.  Banner  was 
the  best  grain  producer  on  light  land  and  the  l)est  average  grain  producer  on  all  the 
linng.  Storm  King,  Potato,  and  Sandy,  mentioned  in  the  decreasing  order  of  yield, 
Mod  at  the  foot  of  the  list. 

Banner  prodnced  33  bu.  more  of  first  quality  grain  than  Sandy  and  20  bu.  more 
than  Potato.  The  average  total  yield  of  Banner  was  88  bu.  ami  that  of  Sandy  6;}.25 
bo.  In  weight  of  straw  produced  Potato  ranked  first,  while  Banner  did  not  rank 
Tery  high  in  this  respect.  Sil)erian  and  Newmarket  showed  themselves  good  gen- 
eral purpose,  or  intermediate  varieties,  in  the  production  of  grain  ami  straw.  The 
arliest  variety,  Storm  King,  required  i:i6  days  to  mature  and  Goldfinder,  the  latest, 
160  days.  Banner  and  Sandy  stood  nearest  the  average  in  the  length  of  growing 
period. 

In  the  Roes  and  Cromarty  trials  the  same  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  Sibe- 
rian, which  was  replaced  by  Hamilton,  were  grown  on  7  different  farms.  The  aver- 
se total  yield  of  grain  was  in  favor  of  Hamilton.  A  comparison  of  the  results  on  5 
of  the  farms  shows  that  Hamilton  gave  an  average  yield  of  79.75  bu.,  as  compared 
»ith  69  bu.  for  Potato;  and  in  these  tests  Banner  and  Potato  produced  the  same 
qnantity  of  grain,  but  Potato  furnished  the  larger  yield  of  straw.  The  season  was 
not  favorable,  and  the  average  weight  per  bushel  of  grain  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  original  seed  showed  a  reductitm  in  all  varieties  except  Banner. 

In  these  tests  Sandy  and  Potato  ranked  high  as  grain  prcxlucers  and  also  stood 
among  the  3  first  in  the  yield  of  straw,  Hamilton  standing  second.  The  percentage 
of  oatmeal  obtiuned  from  each  variety  at  each  of  the  places  is  given  in  a  table. 
Sandy  and  Newmarket  ranked  first  with  -57.8  and  57.6,  respectively,  while  Hamilton 
on  the  average  of  4  farms  furnished  only  .53.4  per  cent.  The  percentages  of  husk 
and  kernel  and  the  composition  of  the  kernels  of  the  different  varieties,  as  well  as 
the  composition  of  the  straw,  is  given  in  tables.  The  i)ercentage  of  kernel  range<l 
from  71.27  in  Storm  King  to  77.13  in  Sandy. 

Varieties  of  potatoes,  W.  Bwce  ( Edinb.  and  EaM  of  Scot.  Col.  Agr.  Btd.  6,  pp. 
4).—&x  varieties  of  early  and  7  varieties  of  late  potatoes  were  tested  at  3  different 
Janng  in  1904.  In  each  case  Pink  Blossom,  Factor,  IIp-to-Date,  Twentieth  Century, 
and  British  Queen  gave  the  l)est  results  when  toth  quantity  and  quality  are  consid- 
oed.    Laogwortby  is  unequaled  in  quality,  bat  proved  to  be  low  in  yielding  power. 
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The  manuring  of  swedes  and  potatoes,  1904,  O.  B.  Jones  {Amutrong  Col., 
Xeircastie-upcm-Tyne,  Agr.  Dept.  Bui.  1,  pp.  18). — Cooperative  fertilizer  exjieritnentH 
with  Rwetles  and  tamips  were  conducted  to  ascertain  the  fertilizer  requirements  of 
the  crops  and  of  the  different  soils,  to  compare  the  value  of  barnyard  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizers  and  of  liafic  slag  and  superphosphates,  and  to  determine  the 
best  application  of  commercial  fertilizers  to  be  made  in  combination  with  barnyard 
manure. 

The  best  average  results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
\  cwt.  of  8ul]>hate  of  ammonia,  4  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  2}  cwt.  of  slag,  and  i  cwt. 
of  muriate  of  potacli  per  acre.  This  application  supplied  35  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  100  lbs. 
of  phosphoric  aind,  and  50  lbs.  of  potash.  Superphosphate  gave  a  slightly  better 
yield  than  basic  slag,  but  was  not  quite  so  profitable,  while  a  mixture  of  the  two  was 
more  profitable  than  either  applied  alone.  Barnyard  manure  was  not  as  effective  as 
commercial  fertilizers,  and  their  use  in  combination  was  unsatisfactory. 

For  potatoes  potash  was  the  most  important  element,  and  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
potash  were  generally  more  satisfactory  than  kainit.  The  results  also  indicated  that 
where  commercial  fertili7«rs  alone  are  used  a  complete  application,  consisting  of  1) 
cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  \  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  3  cwt  of  superphosphate,  and 
1  cwt.  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre,  furnishing  40  lbs.  each  of  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid  and  60  lbs.  of  potash,  is  to  be  recommended.  Barnyard  manure  gave 
better  results  this  season  than  (commercial  fertilizers.  The  combined  use  of  barnyard 
manure  and  commercial  fertilizers  is  considered  profitable  for  potatoes,  and  an  appli- 
cation of  12  tons  of  barnyard  manure,  \\  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  i  cwt.  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  and  1  cwt.  of  muriate  of  potash  is  suggested 
for  use. 

In  a  fertilizer  test  with  mangels,  reported  by  W.  T.  Lawrence,  IJ  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  was  more  effective  than  an  application  of  |  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  1  cwt.  of 
guiicrphosphate,  and  li  cwt.  of  kainit,  the  money  value  of  the  two  applications  being 
the  .same. 

duality  in  potatoes,  J.  W.  Gilmoke  {New  York  Cornell  ^a.  Bui.  aso,  pp.  501- 
63.'>,figs.  11,  dgm.  1). — This  bulletin  compares  the  estimates  of  quality  in  potatoes  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  and  reports  the  results  of  investigations  to  determine  the 
principal  factors  influencing  the  flavor  of  potatoes  and  their  mealiness  when  boiled. 
Similar  work  in  France,  previously  noted,  is  reviewed  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  263). 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  Unitetl  States  a  tuber  of  a  starchy  flavor,  white  and 
floury  in  color,  and  mealy  when  cooked  is  desired,  while  in  France,  as  the  published 
data  seemed  to  indicate,  potatoes  retaining  their  fonu,  yellowish  in  color,  and  soggy 
after  boiling  are  preferred.  The  trade  estimates  of  quality  as  based  on  size,  surface 
aspects  and  shapeliness,  and  variety  considerations  are  explained.  The  market 
calls  for  tubers  ranging  from  2  to  3  in.  in  length  and  weighing  from  5  to  10  oz. 

In  the  North  light  yellow  or  whitish-skinned  tubers  are  often  preferred,  while  in 
many  parts  of  the  South  a  pink  skin  is  liked  best.  Generally  a  more  or  less  netted 
skin  with  a  corky  appearance  or  touch  is  more  desirable  than  a  smooth  and  clear 
skin.  Tubers  with  deep  eyes  and  otherwise  uneven  on  the  surface  are  avoided  and 
those  of  oval,  flat-round,  and  elongated-oval  shape  selected.  As  potatoes  are  grown 
principally  for  table  consumption  in  the  United  States,  it  is  suggested  that  meali- 
ness in  cooking,  color,  and  flavor  be  considered  as  the  chief  factors  in  estimating  the 
quality. 

The  results  of  2  years'  work  indicate  that  good  cooking  quality  in  potatoes  depends 
largely  upon  (1)  the  daily  range  of  soil  and  atmospheric  temperature  during  the 
growing  period;  (2)  the  degree  of  ripeness  of  the  tuber  when  the  plant  dies;  and  (3) 
the  physical  condition  and  tyi)e  of  the  soil.  The  different  parts  of  the  tubers  were 
studied  and  the  liearing  of  the  internal  and  external  characteristics  upon  the  quality 
is  noted.    It  was  found  in  boiling  tubers  of  4  different  varieties  ttiat  in  3  cases  the 
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loee  in  moistore  ranged  from  1.87  per  cent  to  6.29  per  cent,  while  in  the  fourth  there 
was  &  p^in  of  0.48  per  cent.  In  baking  tubers  of  3  varieties  the  loss  in  moisture 
ranged  from  12.79  to  20.76  per  cent. 

The  investigations  on  the  depth  and  time  of  planting,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  of  the  soil  in  their  relation  to  quality,  pointed  out  that  the  seed  should  be 
planted  5  to  6  inches  deep  in  good  soil,  in  order  to  provide  room  enough  between 
the  seetl  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  the  development  of  the  number  of  tubers 
the  plant  is  capable  of  producing.  The  tubers  growing  from  1^  to  4  in.  deep  were 
of  more  uniformly  good  quality  than  those  growing  either  deeper  or  shallower.  The 
results  seemed  to  show  that  good  quality  is  developed  under  a  uniform  soil  tempera- 
ture of  65  to  76°. 

It  was  further  found  that  long  tubers  which  grew  sloping  in  the  ground  showed  a 
difierence  in  cooking  quality  between  the  2  ends,  the  stem  end  cooking  more  mealy 
than  the  bud  end,  which  in  these  instances  is  generally  nearer  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Incidentally  the  station  observed  that  in  1904  a  fine  sandy  loam  produced 
potatoes  of  good  quality,  while  under  identical  conditions  a  poorly  drained  clay  loam 
yielded  potatoes  which  remained  firm  and  soggy  after  boiling  and  were  very  poor  in 
flavor. 

Irrigation  experiments  of  190S,  C.  F.  EksKART  {Hawaiian  Sugar  Planlert'  Sla., 
Dir.  Agr.  and  Chem.  Bid.  14,  pp.  17,  dgm.  1). — ^These  experiments  were  begun  in 
1901  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  960). 

The  harvest  of  1905  formed  a  ratoon  crop  from  the  planting  of  1901.  The  data  for 
the  ratoon  crop  of  1903  are  also  given.  The  Lahaina  variety  produced  the  largest 
weight  of  cane  for  both  crops  with  3  in.  of  water  per  week,  the  average  yield  being 
greater  by  43,415  lbs.  per  acre  than  on  the  plat  receiving  only  1  in.  per  week.  The 
plants  given. weekly  applications  of  water  produced  the  following  yields  of  cane  per 
acre:  One  in.  per  week,  134,491  lbs. ;  2  in.  per  week,  160,395  Ibs.^  and  3  in.  per  week, 
177,906  lbs.  Ab  compared  with  the  use  of  1  in.  per  week,  the  average  figures  for  2 
in.  of  water  applied  every  2  weeks^and  3  in.  applied  every  3  weeks  show  a  loss  in 
yield  per  acre  of  2,730  and  14,030  lbs.,  respectively. 

The  plant  crop  of  Rose  Bamboo  was  greatest  where  3  in.  of  water  per  week  was 
used,  and  the  ratoon  crop  where  2  in.  wer«  applied.  Comparing  the  average  yields 
for  the  2  crops,  the  2-in.  per  week  plat  gave  32,873  lbs.  and  the  3-in.  per  week  plat 
16,604  lbs.  of  cane  more  per  acre  than  where  only  1  in.  per  week  was  applied.  The 
general  average  for  the  2  varieties  and  the  2  crops  shows  but  a  small  difference  in 
yields  of  cane  between  the  plats  receiving  2  and  3  in.  per  week. 

The  method  of  irrigation  and  the  different  amounts  of  water  applied  were  appar- 
ently without  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  juices.  The  largest  yields  of  sugar,  as  a 
rale,  were  secured  from  the  heaviest  yields  of  cane,  but  in  2  instances,  owing  to  a 
lower  percentage  of  sucrose  in  the  juice,  plats  ranking  first  in  yield  of  cane  did  not 
produce  the  largest  yields  of  sugar.  Lahaina  produced  the  greatest  amount  of  sugar 
with  3  in.  of  irrigation  water  per  week,  and  Rose  Bamboo  with  2  in. 

The  plant  and  ratoon  crop  of  Lahaina  with  1  in.  of  water  per  week,  or  1,632,219  gal. 
in  addition  to  1,926,602  gal.  of  rainfall,  gave  an  average  yield  of  22,660  lbs.  of  sugar 
per  acre.  As  compared  with  this  result,  2  in.  of  water  per  week  gave  a  gain  of  3,758 
lbs.  of  sugar,  and  3  in.  a  gain  of  7,862  lbs.  per  acre,  or  1  lb.  of  sugar  for  each  additional 
448  and  418  gal.,  respectively.  The  average  results  of  the  plant  and  ratoon  crops  of 
Rose  Bamboo  show  a  distinct  loss  in  sugar  production  when  3  in.  instead  of  2  in.  of 
water  per  week  were  used.  The  plant  cane  crop  of  Lahaina  showed  a  gain  of  only 
2,333  lbs.  of  sugar  on  increasing  the  irrigation  from  1  in.  to  2.  in.  per  week,  and  an 
average  gain  for  the  2  crops  of  7,862  lbs. 

The  results  in  general  call  attention  to  the  different  water  requirements  of  the  2 
varietieB  and  the  necessity  of  basing  conclusions  upon  more  than  one  crop  test. 
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Fertilizer  experimenta,  1897-1906,  C.  F.  Eckabt  {Havxnicm  Sugar  Planter^ 
Sla.,  Div.  Agr.  and  Chem.  BtU.  IS,  pp.  67,  dffrm.  10). — These  experiments,  which  have 
been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R,  15,  p.  960),  are  conducted  on  20  plats,  including  2 
check  plats. 

Lahaina  and  Rose  Bamboo  sugar  cane  are  grown,  10  plats  being  devoted  to  each 
variety,  and  the  essential  plant-food  elements,  furnished  either  singly  or  in  combi- 
nation, are  each  applied  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  per  acre.  Analyses  of  the  station  soil 
and  of  average  soils  on  the  4  principal  islands  are  reported.  The  data  secured  during 
the  8  years  are  tabulated  in  detail  and  discussed. 

The  results  with  respect  to  purity  of  juice  for  both  varieties  show  that  the  highest 
purity,  90.69  per  cent,  was  obtained  on  the  unfertilized  plats,  and  the  lowest,  88.29 
per  cent,  on  the  plats  receiving  a  complete  application  with  the  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  highest  sucrose  content,  18.26  per  cent,  was  also  secured 
on  the  unfertilized  plats,  and  the  lowest,  16.40  per  cent,  on  the  plats  given  a  com- 
plete fertilizer  with  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  dried  blood.  The  average  yields  of 
sujgar  for  the  2  varieties,  together  with  the  percenti^^  of  gain  or  loss  from  fertilization, 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 

ComparUon  ofpUd  yield*  hy  fowr-year  period*. 


FertlUzatlon. 


No  fertilizer 

Nitrogen 

Phosphoric  acid 

Potash 

Nitroffen  and  phoNphurlc  acid 

Nitroeeii  and  pota.sh 

Complete  lertilizer 


Yields  of  augar  per  acre. 


First 
period. 


Pound*. 
21,468 
25,047 
22,241 
24,593 
26,464 
29,119 
27,379 


Second 
period. 


Povmdi. 
15,974 
19,348 
13,633 
14,182 
20,533 
21,478 
23,438 


Differ- 
ence for 
second 
period. 


Per  cad. 
25.6 
22.8 
38.7 
42.3 
22.4 
26.2 
14.4 


Qain  or  lows  from 
fertilitation. 


First 
period. 


Second 
period. 


Ptr  cent.  !  Per  cent. 

-1. 


-H6.7 
+  3.6 
+14.6 
+23.3 
+35.7 
+27.6 


+21.1 
-14.7 
-11.2 
+28.5 
+34.6 
+46.2 


These  experiments  have  shown  that  lands  capable  of  producing  11  tons  of  sugar 
per  acre  without  fertilization,  may  be  profitably  fertilized  under  favorable  climatic 
conditions  and  a  sufficient  water  supply.  Mixed  fertilizers  produced  a  greater  per- 
centage of  gain  as  the  soils  suffered  a  gradoal  exhaustion.  Rose  Bamboo  cane 
seemed  to  require  a  larger  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  than  Lahaina,  while 
Lahaina  responded  more  to  an  increased  supply  of  potash  than  Rose  Bamboo.  Both 
varieties  showed  considerable  gain  from  the  use  of  nitrogen,  in  which  the  soil  was 
below  the  average  for  the  islands. 

On  land  much  richer  in  phosphoric  acid  than  the  average  soil.  Rose  Bamboo  gave 
larger  yields  when  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  were  applied  together  than  when 
nitrogen  was  given  alone,  but  Lahaina  under  the  same  conditions  gave  about  equal 
yields.  On  soil  containing  about  the  same  quantities  of  potash  as  an  average  island 
soil  both  varieties  gave  increased  yields  when  this  element  was  applied  with  nitro- 
gen. It  was  also  found  that  the  separate  use  of  phosphoric  acid  in  soluble  forms  on 
soil  already  rich  in  this  element  may  result  in  a  loss  of  sugar,  and  that  apparently 
the  chances  of  loss  are  greater  with  Lahaina  than  with  Rose  Bamboo,  where  both 
make  an  equally  thrifty  growth  under  normal  conditions. 

Separate  applications  of  potassium  sulphate  to  lands  under  cane  also  sometimes 
decrease  the  yields  of  cane,  and  the  danger  of  loss  seems  greater  with  Lahaina  than 
with  Rose  Bamboo.  A  particular  element  given  alone  may  produce  n^ative  results, 
but  it  may  be  very  effective  in  increasing  the  yields  when  applied  with  some  other 
element.     The  unfertilized  areas  produced  the  purest  juice,  and,  in  general,  the 
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piate  receiving  incomplete  fertilizers  yielded  juices  of  greater  purity  than  those 
treated  with  complete  applications. 

Wheat  growing,  F.  C.  Bubtis  and  L.  A.  Moorhocsb  ( Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  65,  pp. 
is).— Wheat  experiments  at  the  station  were  begun  in  1892.  The  results  up  to  1901 
Ii8Te  been  previously  noted  (E.  8.  B.,  12,  pp.  846,  850),  and  those  secured  since  that 
date  are  reported  in  this  bulletin.    A  summary  for  the  entire  period  is  given. 

A  half-acre  plat  receiving  7.5  tons  of  barnyard  manure  the  first  year  of  the  test  and 
3.5  tons  the  second  year  yielded  from  ({  consecutive  crops  82.9  bu.  of  wheat,  as  com- 
[ared  with  53.1  bu.  on  a  like  plat  without  manure.  The  first  and  second  years  the 
manured  plat  yielded  18.6  and  18.7  bu.  more  per  acre,  respectively,  than  the  unma- 
nnred  plat,  but  the  last  year  there  was  a  difference  of  only  3.1  bu.  in  its  favor. 
Nearly  2|  bo.  of  wheat  was  obtained  for  each  ton  of  manure  applied  per  acre.  In 
isolated  experiments  of  this  kind  an  average  yield  of  32.4  bu.  from  manured  land  and 
ol  14.4  bu.  per  acre  from  unmanured  land  was  obtained  in  1894,  and  of  27.5  bu.  from 
manored  land  and  14.5  bu.  from  unmanured  land  in  1899.  These  experiments  were 
made  on  pmctically  virgin  soil. 

In  a  test  covering  5  consecutive  years  plats  plowed  the  middle  of  July  averaged 
27.1  bu.  per  acre;  plats  plowed  the  middle  of  August,  24.2bti., and  those  plowed  the 
middle  of  September,  22.1  bu.  In  July  the  ground  was  free  from  weeds  and  in  better 
condition  for  plowing  than  later  in  the  season.  The  early  plowing  also  formed  the 
beat  seed  bed. 

Experiments  on  the  time  of  seeding,  carried  on  for  5  seasons  from  1899  to  1904, 
gave  an  average  yield  of  24.28  bu.  per  acre  on  plats  seeded  September  10  to  20,  27.49 
bs.  on  plats  seeded  October  10  to  20,  and  17.38  bu.  on  those  seeded  November  10  to 
M.  The  late-seeded  plats,  generally  severely  damaged  by  rust,  produced  thepoorest 
quality  of  grain.  Seeding  late  in  November  gave  in  one  experiment  an  average  of 
only  5.4  bu.  per  acre,  the  grain  weighing  only  45  lbs.  per  bu.  The  best  results  were 
•Wired  from  seedings  made  from  September  20  to  October  10. 

The  results  with  different  quantities  of  seed  per  acre  show  that  5  to  6  pk.  per  acre 
oeually  gave  better  yields  than  3  to  4  pk.,  but  differed  but  little  in  yield  from  the  use 
of  8  pk.  In  general,  moderately  thick  seeding,  or  the  use  of  about  6  pk.  per  acre,  is 
wnadered  safest. 

In  2  years'  work  on  pasturing  wheat  the  plats  not  pastured  averaged  2.45  bu.  per 
•ere  more  than  plats  pastured  until  March  1,  3.5  bu.  more  than  plats  pastured  until 
the  end  of  March,  and  9.66  bu.  more  than  those  pastured  to  the  middle  of  April.  Late 
pasturing  retarded  ripening  and  made  the  wheat  more  subject  to  rust.  When  wheat 
is  to  be  pastured,  seeding  10  days  earlier  is  recommended  if  later  seeding  is  not 
Mcessary  to  avoid  insect  attacks. 

The  following  varieties,  most  of  them  testeil  from  8  to  10  years,  are  considered  good 
varieties  for  Oklahoma:  '^Soft  innooth  wheaUt — Early  Bed  Clawsoin,  Fultz,  and  German 
Emperor;  $oJi  bearded  wheat* — Fulcaster,  Missouri  Bluestem,  and  New  Red  Wonder; 
^1^ mnoolh  wheats — Red  Russian  and  Oregon  Red;  and  hard  bearded  wheat* — Sibley 
Sew  Golden,  Turkey,  Weissenburg,  Crimean,  and  Theias."  None  of  these  varieties 
Woiig  to  the  durum  wheats. 

Soil  treatment  for  wheat  on  the  poorer  lands  of  the  Illinois  wheat  belt, 
C.  G.  Hopkins  {lUinou  Sta.  Oirc.  97,  pp.  S^). — The  management  of  this  particular 
flaas  of  soil  is  discussed  and  4  years'  results  on  4  soil  experiment  fields  in  southern 
UUnois  are  reported.    The  plan  of  these  experiments  has  been  previously  described 

(E.  8.  R.,  15,  p.  469).  In  1905  an  average  yield  of  29  bu.  of  wheat  was  secured  on 
•rented  soil,  and  only  9  bu.  on  untreated  soil. 

On  the  Odin  field  in  1904,  an  undrained  plat  on  which  leguminous  crops  are  grown 
•ud  lime  and  phosphorus  applied,  produced  21.6  bv^,  of  wheat  jier  acre,  of  which  7.9 

bo.  are  credited  to  the  land  and  13.7  bu.  to  the  treatment.    On  the  corresponding 

•ifedndaed  plat  21.5  bu.  per  acre  was  secured,  6.7  being  credited  to  the  untreated 
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land  and  14.8  bu.  to  the  soil  management.  It  ia  estimated  that  1. 8  bu.  of  this  increase 
of  14.8  is  due  to  the  growing  of  legaminous  crops,  l.I  bu.  to  the  use  of  lime,  and 
11.9  bu.  to  the  phosphorus  applied. 

On  the  Cutler  field  on  undrained  land  the  same  treatment  increased  the  yield  of 
wheat  from  7.9  to  17.6  bu.  as  an  avera^  for  3  years.  On  the  plats  receiving  potassium 
in  addition,  the  average  was  further  increased  by  4.6  bu.,  which  was  a  more  marked 
effect  than  that  produced  on  the  other  fields. 

The  data  secured  in  1904  on  the  Cutler  and  DuBois  experiment  fields,  where  nitro- 
gen was  applied  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  per  acre  in  the  form  of  dried  blood,  in  place  of 
growing  leguminous  crops,  show  that  the  land  produced  6.2  bu.  while  the  lime 
increa8e<l  the  yield  3.3  bu.,  the  nitrogen  0.5,  the  phosphorus  16.6,  and  the  ptotaseium 
0.6  bu.,  giving  an  average  of  27.2bu.  of  wheat  per  acre  for3  tests.  It  is  believed  that 
the  first  beneficial  effect  of  leguminous  crops  on  this  soil  was  not  due  solely,  or  even 
largely,  to  the  fixation  of  nitrogen,  but  rather  to  the  liberation  of  phosphorus  and  to 
the  improved  physical  condition  of  the  soil  as  brought  about  by  the  chemical  action 
of  the  decaying  organic  matter  of  these  crops. 

The  results  on  the  Vienna  soil  experiment  field  showed  that  in  1904  the  yield  was 
increased  from  6.7  bu.  on  the  untreated  soil  to  10  bu.  on  soil  growing  leguminous 
crops  and  treated  with  lime,  and  to  14.8  bu.  when  phosphorus  was  also  given.  In 
1905,  where  lime  had  been  applied  to  correct  soil  acidity  and  l^uminous  crops  had 
added  nitrogen  and  decaying  organic  matter,  the  yield  was  increased  from  1.3  bn.  on 
untreated  soil  to  18.2  bu.  per  acre  with  l^uminous  crops  and  lime  treatment;  and 
where  phosphorus  was  added  a  further  increase  of  7.4  bu.  was  obtained. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  3  years  the  untreated  land  produced  8.4  bu.,  the 
growing  of  leguminous  crops  gave  an  increase  of  10.1,  the  lime  treatment  an  increase 
of  10.4,  and  the  phosphorus  treatment  an  increase  of  19.5  bu.,  or  a  total  yield  of  48.4 
bu.  The  results  of  4  years'  experiments  with  pot  cultures  on  unglaciated  hill  soil 
showed  that  an  appreciable  increase  in  yield  was  made  only  when  nitrogen  was  sup- 
plied either  in  commercial  form  or  by  means  of  growing  leguminous  crops. 

A  summarized  statement  is  given  showing  the  yields  and  value  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duced on  the  different  soil  experiment  fields.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  190S 
was  1.9  bu.  per  acre  on  the  untreated  land  and  11.9  on  the  treated  land,  while  in 
1904  the  yields  were  7.6  bu.  and  10.5  bu.,  respectively,  or  a  total  of  18.1  bu.  on  the 
tVeated  land.  In  1905  the  treated  land  produced  28.9  bu.  and  the  untreated  land 
only  9  bu.  In  12  tests  covering  3  years'  work  the  untreated  land  yielded  on  an  aver- 
age 6.1  bu.  and  the  treated  land  19.6  bu.,  the  use  of  leguminous  crops  and  the  appli- 
cation of  lime  and  phosphorus  being  responsible  for  this  increase  of  13.5  bu.  The 
cost  of  the  soil  treatment,  allowing  50  cts.  an  acre  a  year  for  ground  limestone  and 
f2.50  an  acre  a  year  for  the  cost  of  200  lbs.  of  steamed  bone  meal,  is  given  at  $3  per 
acre,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  if  raw  rock  phosphorus  at  $8  a  ton  is  substituted  for 
the  steamed  Ixjne  meal  the  total  annual  expense  for  materials  may  be  reduced  to 
$1.70  an  acre. 

Data  on  the  effect  of  the  soil  treatment  on  corn,  oats,  and  clover  indicate  that 
during  the  first  3  years  on  the  different  fields  the  use  of  l^uminous  crops,  lime,  and 
phosphorus  increased  the  yield  of  oats  13.2  bu.  per  acre.  As  a  result  of  this  treat- 
ment an  average  increajse  of  13.3  bu.  of  corn  was  secured  in  6  tests  made  in  1904,  and 
an  increaseof  1 .  14  tons  per  acre  of  field-cured  clover  hay  as  due  to  this  method  of  soil 
management  was  obtained  in  1905  in  5  different  trials.  The  value  in  the  increase  in 
each  of  the  crops  was  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  annual  cost  of  the  materials. 

An  experiment  showing  the  comparative  value  of  steamed  bone  meal  and  finely 
ground  rock  phosphate  is  noted  in  the  abstract  of  Circular  96  (see  p.  366). 
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Sei>ort  of  tlie  horticulturist,  B.  D.  HAifiTED  {New  Jersey  Stan.  Rpt.  1904,  pp. 
191-340,  ph.  4). — An  acconnt  of  greenhouse  experiments  with  tomatoes  and  cauli- 
flower, oljservations  on  the  weather  daring  the  year,  and  data  for  the  yields  of 
asparagus,  small  fruits,  and  vegetables  on  the  permanent  plats  at  the  station.  The 
latter  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of  previous  reports  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  463).  The 
winter  of  1903-4  was  especially  severe  and  caused  considerable  injury  to  small 
finite.    The  rainfall  was  unusually  abundant  throughout  the  season. 

From  work  done  at  the  station  in  the  greenhouse  with  tomatoes  for  a  number  of 
years,  it  is  estimated  that  the  expense  of  caring  for  a  house  100  by  20  ft.  is  about 
1300  a  year.  The  avertige  yield  of  marketable  fruit  per  square  foot  for  6  years  has 
been  32.33  oz.  and  the  average  price  24.3  cts.  (ler  pound.  The  net  profit  from  a 
iioose  of  this  size  is  place<l  at  1428.55  a  year. 

On  the  l>asis  of  the  station  work,  the  following  method  of  growing  the  crop  is 
advocated:  Soil  for  the  benches  should  be  made  up  of  3  parts  turfy  loam,  2  parts 
laannre,  and  1  part  sand,  and  2  sq.  ft.  allowed  per  plant  The  best  varieties  for 
forcing  are  Lorillard  and  Best  of  All.  These  should  be  7  or  8  weeks  old  when  set 
out  and  trained  to  single  stems.  The  best  fertilizer  for  tomatoes  is  solid  and  liquid 
(ow  manure,  fresh  and  directly  from  the  stables,  applied  to  the  surface  at  the  rate  of 
i44.M  oz.  per  100  sq.  ft.,  or  where  subwatering  is  practiced  at  the  rate  of  214.28  oz. 
liqnid  manure  per  100  sq.  ft.  To  prevent  root  gall  frozen  sterile  earth  is  used. 
For  dropsy  good  ventilation  and  not  too  much  water  and  heat  on  dull  winter  days 
ii  re«)mmended.  The  Aleurodes  are  controlled  by  spraying  with  a  mixture  made 
of  1  lb.  whale-oil  soap  and  6  gal.  of  water  added  to  1  lb.  of  tobacco  stems  in  2  gal. 
')f  water.  For  rot,  clean,  well-ventilated  houses,  uniformly  heated  to  65°  F.  at  night 
»nd  75  to  85°  F.  during  the  day.  Before  the  houses  are  filled  they  are  smoked  for 
2  days  with  sulphur  to  kill  any  spores  from  the  crop  of  the  previous  year.  The 
benches  are  then  filled  with  frozen  earth  and  the  plants  set,  after  which  they  are 
smoked  with  tobacco  powder  to  kill  whatever  insects  may  be  brought  in  with  the 
plants.  Many  of  the  details  on  which  the  above  conclu!<ions  are  based  are  recorded 
in  tabular  form  and  otherwise. 

The  culture  of  cauliflower  in  the  greenhouse  has  been  less  profitable  than  that  of 
tomatoes.  The  average  price  for  3  years'  sales  has  been  at  the  rate  of  $1.44  per 
dozen  or  15.8  cts.  per  square  foot  of  space,  while  with  tomatoes  the  returns  have  been 
48.6  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  With  this  crop,  however,  less  expensive  houses  are  required  and 
much  less  care  and  attention.  The  only  crop  of  cauliflower  which  has  been  found 
profitable  is  that  which  matures  heads  in  April  from  plants  set  in  the  benches  in 
December. 

The  temperature  for  this  crop  should  range  from  50°  F.  at  night  iti  70°  F.  on  bright 
days.  Plants  give  .the  best  returns  when  allowed  about  290  sq.  in.  each  of  l)ench 
Burfaice  and  allowed  about  42  oz.  of  manure  \>et  100  sq.  ft.  on  solid  l)eds  made  up  of 
16  in.  of  either  sand  or  soil,  and  22  oz.  when  shallow  beds  8  in.  deep  are  employed. 
The  crop  is  not  seriously  troubled  with  diseases  or  insects.  Phosphate  of  potash  has 
been  found  superior  to  muriate  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  for  this  crop.  Manure 
should  be  used  to  supplement  commercial  fertilizers  for  cauliflower. 

On  the  permanent  asparagus  plats  Palmetto  still  stands  as  the  best  average  variety. 
Unirrigated  plats  have  given  better  yields  than  irrigated  plats.  Selected  crowns  have 
not  proved  superior  to  ordinary  crowns.  The  largest  total  and  early  yields  have 
been  obtained  on  the  plat  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure  at  the  rate  of  20  tons 
per  acre. 

Cuthbert  was  the  only  variety  of  raspberry  during  the  year  which  yielded  fruit 
The  yields  obtained  with  the  different  fertilizers  are  tabulated,  but  no  conclusions 
diawn.    Of  the  blackberries  the  largest  total  and  early  yield  was  secured  on  the 
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manared  plat,  the  plat  fertilized  with  complete  fertilizer  standing  second.  The  early 
yield  was  a  little  larger  on  the  irrigated  plats,  but  the  total  yield  was  inach  gfreater 
on  the  Tinirrigated.  Agawam  and  Taylor  came  through  the  winter  in  best  condi- 
tion. 

The  manured  plat  of  gooseberries  has  also  given  better  results  both  with  and  with- 
out irrigation  than  any  combination  of  commercial  fertilizers.  With  cnrrante  the 
manured  plat  also  stood  first.  With  strawberries,  the  plat  receiving  the  complete 
fertilizer  with  an  additional  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  after  blossoming  stood  first. 
In  both  early  and  total  yields  the  irrigated  plats  led  over  the  unirrigated.  In  early 
yield  Glen  Mary  led  with  Bubach  second. 

The  yields  of  apples,  peaches,  standard  and  dwarf  peara,^plumH  and  cherries  on 
plats  which  are  being  treated  with  different  fertilizers  are  recorde<l  but  no  conclu- 
sions drawn.  Pears  are  grown  as  dwarfs,  a»  dwarfx  by  cutting,  and  as  standards. 
Kieffer  dwarfs  by  cutting  bore  during  the  year  an  average  of  493  fruite  per  tree, 
weighingl52  lbs.  9  oz.,  while  Kieffer  standards  bore  938  fruits,  weighing  252  lbs.  2  oz. 
per  tree.  On  an  acre  basis,  however,  it  is  calculated  that  the  dwarfs  would  give  an 
increased  yield  of  45  per  cent  due  to  closer  planting  than  the  standards,  besides  they 
are  preferable  from  the  standpoint  of  harvesting  and  of  beauty  of  tree.  Being  more 
compact,  the  branches  are  also  less  likely  to  be  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
fruit. 

Bartlett  and  Lawrence  varieties  also  stand  in  favor  of  dwarfs  against  the  standards, 
but  a  difference  between  dwarfs  proper  and  dwarfs  by  cutting  has  not  yet  been  defi- 
nitely established.  The  Lawrence  variety  dwarfe  by  cutting  came  into  beariBi!  a 
year  later  than  the  dwarfa  proper. 

Beport  of  the  botanist,  B.  D.  Halsteo,  E.  J.  Owen,  and  J.  K.  Shaw  (New  Jer- 
sey Stag.  Rpt.  1904,  pp-  447-553,  ph.  13,  fig».  S). — A  leading  feature  of  the  work  of 
the,  year  has  been  the  crossing  of  plants  and  the  growing  of  hybrids  secured  in  earlier 
work  (K  S.  R.,  16,  p.  464). 

The  Voorhees  Red  sweet  com,  originated  by  the  station,  was  distributed  to  fann- 
ers in  considerable  quantities,  and  notes  from  them  on  the  character  and  quality  of 
the  com  as  grown  during  the  season  are  reported.  From  these  reports  it  appears 
that  the  corn  is  medium  large,  uaually  bears  2  ears,  and  the  quality  good  to  excel- 
lent. Further  notes  are  !;iven  on  the  cross  between  Black  Mexican  and  Country 
Gentleman  sweet  com.  In  those  reciprocal  crosses  the  male  parent  has  controlled 
to  a  large  extent  the  character  and  color  of  the  ear. 

A  study  was  made  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  sweet  corn  obtained  from  dif- 
ferent seedsmen  throughout  the  country.  These  were  grown  at  the  station,  and 
notes  are  given  upon  their  tendency  to  intercross,  especially  that  of  Black  Mexican, 
together  with  a  propose<l  cIa.<«<ification  of  sweet  com.  Some  data  are  incorporated 
on  experiments  with  conspicuously  colore<l  varieties  of  sweet  corn  and  their  tend- 
ency to  intercross.  The  Malakhov  sweet  com,  intr(xlnce<l  by  this  Department  from 
Russia,  was  sent  to  a  number  of  growers  in  the  tjtate.  This  corn  appears  to  have 
small  stalks,  with  from  1  to  4  ears  per  stalk.  The  quality  was  reported  excellent  or 
good. 

A  sec'ond  crop  of  sweet  corn  was  grown  in  one  instance  from  the  matured  seed  of 
the  first  crop.  The  output  of  ears  of  the  second  crop  was  small  and  no  seed  matured. 
Apache  corn,  grown  by  the  Indians  of  the  arid  regions  of  the  Southwest,  produce*! 
an  ordinary  crop,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  may  be  of  some  value  as  a  breeder  with 
eastern  sorts,  especially  for  corn  grown  in  sandy  soils  on  dry  situations. 

Six  kinds  of  squashes  have  been  intercro8.<*ed  and  the  fruits  of  some  of  the  results 
obtained  are  illustrated,  as  well  as  the  seeds.  The  Jersey  Belle  eggplant,  originated 
by  crossing  New  York  Improved  Spineless  and  Early  Long  Purple,  has  been  grown 
another  season,  producing  plants  very  unifoiin  in  color  and  otiier  characteiiBtics. 
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This  variety  is  t-onaidered  valuable  betause  of  ita  t-arliness  and  the  lan^  proportion 
of  frnit  which  is  -without  seed. 

A  teat  was  made  of  a  laiye  number  of  tomatoes.  The  yields  obtained  on  different 
dates  are  tabulated,  and  the  fruiting  season,  size  of  fruits,  popularity,  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  different  varieties  noted.  A  scale  of  points  for  judging  the 
merits  of  ordinary  tomatoes  was  devised  and  its  use  is  illustrated  in  scoring  the 
varieties  grown.  In  this  score  card  60  points  are  given  to  the  fruit  and  50  to  the 
plant  The  score  for  the  difierent  points  is  allotted  as  follows:  Size  of  fruit  4,  shape 
4,  surface  7,  skin  3,  color  3,  cells  7,  flesh  7,  flavor  5,  seeds  5,  and  decay  5.  For  the 
plant  the  scale  is:  Form  6,  vigor  10,  foliage  10,  product  15,  and  disease  10. 

A  proposed  classification  for  tomatoes  is  also  given,  and  various  varieties  classified 
Kcording  to  the  scheme.  A  second  crop  of  tomatoes  was  grown  from  the  seed  of 
tome  of  the  earliest  varieties  to  mature.  This  second  crop  attained  full  size,  matur- 
ing; seeda 

Tests  were  made  of  bush  and  pole  Lima  beans,  green-pod  bush  beans,  and  wax 
beans.  Claasifications  are  given  for  green-pod  beans  and  for  wax  beans,  with  illus- 
trations of  the  pods  and  beans  of  the  different  varieties  tested.  For  each  variety  the 
weight  of  vines,  weight  of  pods,  number  of  pods,  seeds  per  pod,  and  popularity  are 
noted.  Considerable  work  was  done  in  the  crossing  of  beans  during  the  season,  but 
it  will  require  another  season  to  determine  the  success  of  the  crosses,  since  beans 
m  easily  self-fertile. 

Data  are  also  tabulate<1  for  weight  of  vines  and  pods,  and  num1)er  of  p<k1b  and 
aeeds  in  3  varieties  of  peas,  in  which  seed  of  each  variety  obtained  from  Canada  was 
ntmpared  with  the  same  variety  when  grown  in  New  York. 
Farther  notes  are  given  on  the  colors  of  the  blooms  of  salsify  hybrids  under  culti- 
ntion  and  from  self-sown  seed.  The  i)roportion  of  etvch  of  9  lawn  grasses  sown  in 
the  mixture  in  1896  is  noted  for  each  of  the  years  since  that  date.  Likewise,  the 
proportion  of  weeds  on  the  plat  of  soil  which  has  Ijeen  undisturbed  since  1897  are 
nrorded. 

In  a  test  of  Karly  Snowball  cauliflower  seixl  from  Denmark,  the  State  of  Washing- 
Ion,  and  an  eastern  locality,  ^the  best  results  were  obtained  from  the  seed  grown  ia 
the  State  of  Washingrton. 

In  experiments  with  tulip  buli)8,  American-grown  bulbs  gave  finer  flowers  and 
»ere  longer  in  bloom  than  foreign  bulbs.  Notes  are  given  upon  Aralia  cordala  as  a 
■lad  plant,  nasturtiums,  and  the  report  blanks  used  by  this  Department  in  descrip- 
tions of  tomatoes. 

The  usual  notes  upon  tlie  weather  are  given,  showing  the  rainfall,  temperature, 
«nd  gnnshine  for  the  growing  season  of  each  of  the  past  16  years.  The  condition  of 
crops  and  the  relation  of  fungi  to  weather,  as  shown  in  the  weather  and  crop  bulle- 
tins issued  weekly  by  the  State  weather  service  during  the  growing  season,  are  noted 
with  special  reposts  from  correspondents  in  21  different  counties  of  the  State,  show- 
ing the  winter  injury  to  vegetables,  fruits,  and  field  crops  in  various  sections. 

Sesolt*  of  experimenta  in  production  and  marketing  friiits  and  vege- 
tiAles,  and  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  on  a  small  scale,  at  the  North 
loniiriana  Bzperiment  Station,  D.  N.  Barrow  and  E.  J.  Watsok  ( Ix>ui«iana  Slat. 
Boi-  81,  2.  ter.,  pp.  S6,  pi.  1,  figs.  2). — In  order  to  obtain  results  of  commercial 
Importance  and  also  to  encourage  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  to  engage  in  the  ship- 
ping of  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  number  of  vegetables  were  grown  at  the  station 
dorii^f  the  season  in  considerably  larger  quantities  than  heretofore.  These  were 
'hipped  in  cooperation  with  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  in  carload  lot.". 

From  seven-eighths  of  an  acre  of  tomatoes  236  crates  were  shipped  and  about  60 
•rotes  were  canned.  The  average  net  return  was  about  .50  ct».  per  crate,  and  the 
a*t  of  growing  an  acre  from  seed  IkhI  to  market  was  placed  at  $50.    From  one-eighth 
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of  an  acre  in  cabbage  16  crates  weighing  about  175  lbs.  per  crate  were  obtained. 
The  cost  of  production  is  placed  at  $40  per  acre.  The  season  for  string  beans  was 
unfavorable.  From  one-fourth  of  an  acre  18  bu.  was  obtained.  The  price  received 
averaged  50  cts.  per  bushel  net;  and  the  cost  of  growing  an  acre  is  placed  at  about  $20. 

From  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  radishes  820  bunches  containing  6  to  10  radisties  per 
bunch  were  obtained.  The  first  planting  of  bush  Lima  beans  proved  unsatisfactory. 
From  the  second  planting  made  the  first  of  June  24  bu.  of  dry  shelled  beans  were 
obtained,  worth  $2  per  bushel.  The  expense  of  growing  muskmelons  is  placed  at  $30 
per  acre  and  watermelons  at  $20  per  acre.  From  3  to  5  salable  watermelons  were 
obtained  per  hill.  The  melons  were  of  good  size,  averaging  24  lbs.  per  melon.  No 
shipments  were  made. 

Squashes  cost  about  $20  per  acre.  Early  Bush  yielded  about  70  bu.  and  Crookneck 
about  66  bu.  per  acre.  One  small  shipment  of  Early  Bush  netted  about  75  cte.  per 
bushel  crate.  One-eighth  of  an  acre  of  okra  was  grown  but  no  shipmenta  were  made 
of  this  crop.  Considerable  quantities,  however,  were  successfully  canned,  the  result- 
ing product  being  of  high  quality.  By  keeping  the  mature  potls  pulled  off  the  crop 
lasted  through  the  entire  season.    About  60  bu.  per  acre  was  obtained. 

Peas  were  grown  only  on  small  areas.  They  did  so  well,  however,  that  one  small 
shipment  was  made  which  sold  tor  60  cts.  per  bushel.  The  yield  of  onions  waa  at 
the  rate  of  86  bu.  per  acre  which  had  a  market  price  of  $1.50  per  bushel.  The  results 
of  variety  tests  with  a  number  of  the  vegetables  mentioned  above  are  included  in 
the  notes,  as  well  as  the  results  of  variety  tests  with  peaches,  plums,  apples,  pears, 
strawberries,  and  figs. 

In  the  canning  experiments  two  $10  outfits  were  used,  each  having  a  capacity  of 
300  2-lb.  cans  and  200  3-lb.  cans  per  day.  With  these  2  outfits  the  cost  of  canning 
600  2-lb.  cans  of  tomatoes  daily  was  placetl  at  $21.40.  The  net  price  for  the  canned 
product  was  70  cts.  per  dozen  or  $35,  leaving  a  balance  of  $13.60  per  day.  The  coat 
of  400  3-lb.  cans  of  peaches  was  $20.40.  These  sold  for  $1.75  per  dozen,  or  a  total  of 
$58.33,  leaving  a  net  balance  of  $37.U3  per  day. 

Fears  were  found  even  more  profitable  than  peaches,  since  a  bushel  of  pears  fillet! 
an  average  of  24  3-lb.  cans,  while  a  bushel  of  peaches  filled  only  16  3-lb.  cans.  It  is 
believed  that  canning  may  be  profitably  employed  in  utilizing  the  surplus  that  can 
not  be  profitably  shipped  to  market. 

Where  king  watermelon  reigna  supreme  (Oil.  Cult.,  g4  (1906),  No.  19,  pp.  4SS, 
450,  fig.  1). — The  author  df  this  article  made  a  trip  to  the  Glendale-Burbank  melon 
section  in  the  region  of  Los  Angeles,  and  describes  the  methods  of  watermelon  cul- 
ture followed  in  that  district. 

The  vines  are  planted  12  by  12,  10  by  14,  and  8  by  16  ft  apart,  each  of  these  dif- 
ferent distances  having  adherents.  The  Chilean  White  is  the  variety  chiefly  grown. 
In  addition  a  few  Georgia  Rattlesnakes  and  Kleckley  Sweets  are  grown.  Before 
planting  the  seeds  are  soaked  for  about  12  hours  in  warm  water  and  most  growers 
sprout  them  before  planting. 

Sprouting  is  accomplished  by  digging  through  a  pile  of  warm  manure  down  to  the 
ground,  spreading  the  seetls  in  sacks  so  that  they  are  about  1  in.  deep,  covering  them 
with  warm  manure,  and  leaving  them  there  until  sprouted,  after  which  they  are 
plante<l  immediately.  Where  manure  is  stmrce  a  fire  is  sometimes  built  on  the 
ground  to  warm  it.  The  ashes  are  then  scraped  away  and  the  seeds  buried  in  the 
warm  earth,  being  covered  as  l)efore  with  manure  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat.  One 
large  grower  sprouts  his  seed  by  placing  them  in  Mason  jars  and  keeping  them  »" 
warm  water.  By  this  latter  metho<l  it  reijuires  on  an  average  about  36  hours  to 
sprout  the  seed,  the  time  varying  with  the  temperature  of  the  water. 

The  seeds  are  planted  mostly  in  raiseil  hills  or  on  backfurrows.  Cultivation  con- 
sists in  keeping  the  weeds  down  and  preserving  a  dust  mulch.  The  vines  are  also 
compacted  in  the  center  of  the  rows  as  much  as  possible  to  shade  the  melons  and 
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;f.us  prevent  eunburn.  The  chief  disease  is  blight  and  this  is  kept  under  control  by 
planting  the  melons  on  new  ground  at  least  every  second  year.  Plant  lice  are  con- 
trolled b^  spraying  with  soap  mixtures. 

Fall  and  winter  culture  of  P^-tsal,  J.  Ccr6  {Rev.  Hori.  [Pari*],  77  (7905), 
.Vo.  6,  pp.  148,  149). — The  author  gives  his  results  in  the  winter  culture  of  P<'-t8ai'  or 
Chinese  cabbage.    The  plant  appears  to  be  nearly  as  hardy  as  ordinary  cabbage. 

Water  cress  supplies  {Gard.  Mag.  [Landon\,  4S  (tW.'i),  Son.  ^685,  p.  S-V;  S686, 
p.  ioi). — An  investigation  was  made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  County  Coun- 
ril,  of  the  water  cress  beds  grown  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  London. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  beds  ranging  from  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  upwards 
of  40  acres  in  extent  were  visited.  Of  this  number  .S5  be<ls  were  not  liable  to  pollu- 
tion and  67  beds  were  probably  polluted,  the  water  used  in  the  majority  of  the  cases 
00  these  beds  being  about  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  Thames.  There  were  27 
beds  that  were  actually  polluted  and  11  beds  in  which  there  was  a  gross  actual  pol- 
lution. The  possibility  of  thoroughly  cleansing  the  cress  grown  in  polluted  water 
vu  investigated. 

The  results  indicate  that  thorough  washing  will  remove  a  large  proportion  of  the 
imparities,  but  "that  no  ordinary  amount  of  washing  could  be  relied  on  to  rid  cress 
grown  in  polluted  waters  of  all  undesirable  microbes.  This  may  be  due  either  to 
bacteria  so  firmly  adhering  to  the  exterior  of  the  plant  as  to  resist  being  swept  away 
"luring  the  washing  process,  or  to  the  cress  harboring  microbes  within  its  structure, 
I'Tto  a  combination  of  these  causes."  Under  normal  kitchen  conditions  it  is  believed 
tbat  the  chances  for  cleaning  the  water  cress  would  be  less  favorable  than  exists  in  a 
liboratory. 

An  apple  orchard  survey  of  Orleans  County,  G.  F.  Warren  (New  York  Cumell 
Sia.  Bui.  fiB,  pp.  461-499,  figt.  IS). — This  is  the  second  report  on  this  subject.  The 
first  report  dealt  with  orchard  conditions  in  Wayne  County,  New  York  (E.  S.  R., 
l",  p.  41).- 

The  present  report  presents  the  results  of  a  similar  survey  of  Orleans  Cotmty.  In 
tWj  county  564  orchards,  containing  4,881  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of 
'l*  total  area  in  apples  in  the  county,  were  personally  examined  with  reference  to 
fipopiphy,  soils,  varieties,  tillage,  drainage,  fertilizers,  cover  crops,  pruning,  spray- 
's?, .fitlds,  markets,  prices,  income  per  acre,  etc.  From  70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
powa  in  Orleans  County  is  barreled  and  sold,  while  in  Wayne  County  the  greater 
f«rti»  evaporated. 
Generally  speaking,  better  cultural  practices  are  observed  in  the  apple  orchards  in 
Orkana  County  than  in  Wayne  County.  It  is  believed  that  greater  profit  would  be 
obtained  by  orchardists  in  Orleans  County  if  greater  attention  was  paid  to  sorting 
*od  grading  the  fruit  and  more  extensive  use  made  of  the  apple  evaporator. 

Briefly,  the  survey  shows  that  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  (ireening  are  the  leading 
varieties  of  apples  grown  in  the  county.  The  5-year  average  yield  of  orchards  culti- 
\^ted  10  years  was  86  per  cent  greater  than  for  orchards  10  years  in  sod.  Apples 
from  tilled  orchards  have  brought  slightly  better  average  prices  than  from  orchards  in 
"""i.  One-fifth  of  the  orchards  in  sod  have  given  as  go<xl  results  as  the  average  tilled 
ones,  but  no  method  of  sod  treatment  has  been  found  to  equal  tillage  in  average  yield 
or  income.  Cover  crops  are  used  in  about  3  per  cent  of  the  area  examined,  red  clover 
wid  buckwheat  being  the  favorite  crops  for  this  purpose. 

The  average  income  per  acre  from  well-cared-for  orchards  was  as  follows:  Un- 
»praye«l,  $103;  sprayed  once,  $139;  sprayed  twice,  $143;  spraye<l  3  times,  |184.  In 
'9W  most  of  the  onsprayed  orchards  showed  about  90  \yer  cent  of  scabby  fruit,  while 
over  half  of  the  orchards  sprayed  3  times  were  practically  free  from  scab. 

The  best  orchards  were  found  on  loamy  soils.  Go<xl  apples  were  also  grown  on 
luite  sandy  soil.  A  loss  of  8  to  10  per  cent  of  apple  trees  was  found  to  be  due  to  poor 
orainage.    The  gross  income  in  over  half  the  orchards  has  averaged  over  $100  per 
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acre  during  the  past  5  years.  The  data  in  the  bulletin  supplement  that  obtained 
from  Wayne  County  and  serve  to  confirm  the  recommendations  there  given  as  to  the 
best  cultural  practices  to  follow. 

The  avocado,  a  salad  fruit  firom  the  Tropics,  G.  N.  Collins  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  77,  pp.  5S,  pis.  S). — The  author  visited  certain  parts  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  gives  the  results  of  his  observations  in 
these  regions  with  reference  to  the  avocado. 

The  origin,  history,  and  botanical  aflinities  are  discussed,  and  the  types  found  in 
Guatemala,  Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  and  Hawaii  are  noted.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  avocado  is  considered  at  length  and  an  account  given  of  some  experiments 
in  shipping  avocados  from  Hawaii  to  New  York  City.  Five  crates  were  thus  shipped 
experimentally  in  cold  storage.  They  were  30  days  in  transit.  The  majority  of  the 
samples  suffered  considerably  from  the  long  trip,  but  some  lots  were,  found  in  good 
condition,  demonstrating  that  with  better  knowledge  of  methods  of  handling  these 
fruits  can  be  successfully  shipped  in  cold  storage  providing  they  are  not  too  long  in 
transit. 

Especial  interest  is  attached  to  the  thick-skinned  avocados  found  in  Guatemala. 
These  varieties  promise  to  withstand  shipment  much  better  than  the  thin-skinned 
varieties,  and  the  culture  of  these  in  Porto  Rico,  it  is  hoped,  will  aid  materially  in 
establishing  a  profitable  industry  in  that  island.  The  food  value  of  the  avocado  is 
discussed  by  C.  F.  Langworthy  and  compared  with  that  of  a  number  of  other  fruits. 

Cooperative  experiments  with  small  fruits,  H.  L.  Hutt  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario 
Agr.  and  Expl.  Union,  .26  (1904),  pp.  ,il-S8). — The  kinds  of  email  fruits  which  were 
sent  out  by  the  college  to  experimenters  during  the  year  are  given,  together  with  the 
cultural  directions  which  accompanied  them. 

The  influence  of  American  stocks'  on  the  quality  of  wine,  £.  Hotter  (Ztsrhr. 
Landxv.  Vermchtii:  (ksterr.,  8  (1905),  No.  5,  pp.  666-671). — The  effect  on  the  compo- 
sition of  the  fruit  and  on  the  quality  of  wines  obtained  from  European  grapes  grown 
on  their  own  roots  and  on  American  stocks  was  studie<l.  Nine  European  varieties 
were  thus  compare<l.  The  fruit  of  7  kinds  on  American  stock  contained  more  acid 
and  2  kinds  less  acid  than  when  grown  on  their  own  roots.  Five  varieties  of  Euro- 
pean grapes  on  their  own  roots  one  year  and  6  varieties  another  year  contained 
slightly  more  sugar  than  the  same  varieties  on  American  stocks. 

Relative  to  the  wine  made,  that  from  grai>es  on  their  own  roots  contained  more 
phosphoric  acid  than  that  from  grapes  on  American  roots.  The  results  were  the 
same  whether  the  grapes  were  fermented  with  the  stems  or  not,  or  whether  the  must 
was  pressed  immediately  or  after  a  considerable  period.  Tables  are  given  which 
show  in  considerable  detail  the  (imposition  of  fruit  and  the  wine  obtained  from  each 
variety  of  grajje  during  the  2  years  of  the  investigation. 

Chinese  fruits,  G.  E.  Anderso^j  (Mo.  Consular  Rptt.  [U.  S.'\,  1905,  No.g94,PP- 
52-64)- — An  account  of  the  kinds  and  value  of  different  fruits  most  commonly  grown 
in  China.   "For  the  most  jmrt  they  appear  to  be  much  inferior  to  American  fruits. 

The  persimmon,  which  is  highly  esteemed  in  China,  is  thought  to  be  less  astrin- 
gent than  the  American  persimmon.  It  grows  large  and  is  a  good  keeper.  The 
author  states  that  probably  the  best  all-round  fruit  in  China  is  the  pomelo.  This 
resembles  the  American  fruit  in  size,  shaj>e,  and  color,  but  is  sweeter  and  has  lees 
of  the  bitter  quality,  while  the  flesh  is  more  perfectly  separated  into  sections,  as  in 
the  case  of  oranges.  It  has  better  keeping  (lualities  than  the  orange  and  is  strongly 
recommended  to  Ameriiain  horticulturists. 

The  preparation  of  finiit  pulp  (liol.  Dept.  ^Trinidad'],  Bui.  Mite.  Inform.,  1905, 
Ko.  46,  pp.  174-176). — The  method  of  prcpariug  fruit  pulp  in  France  for  shipment  to 
England,  to  lie  manufa<!tured  into  jams,  is  given  for  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
fruit,  such  as  black  currants,  cherries,  raspl>erric8,  apricots,  plums,  and  tlie  like. 
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An  experiment  wsw  ma<le  to  determine  the  length  of  time  that  black  currants  will 
keep  in  cold  storage  when  packed  at  different  staffs  of  maturity.  When  gathered 
while  rtill  green,  1.5  to  18  days  l)efore  maturity,  they  kept  perfectly  for  1  month  and 
then  gradually  withertvl  and  dried.  When  gathered  some  5  or  6  days  before  maturity, 
<hey  kept  j)erle<!tly  for  4«  dayn  and  were  good  for  12  days  later,  (iatbered  when 
iiuite  ripe  they  kept  fres^h  for  26  days,  but  9  days  later  they  showed  slight  signs  of 
withering. 

Cold  storage  for  the  preserration  and  transportation  of  food  and  horti- 
coltoral  products,  V.^lvaksori  (But.  Mem.  Off.  Retueig.  Agr.  [Parit],  4  {1906), 
-V».  .=>,  pp.  53i—J>4~)- — The  author  visited  a  nunilier  of  cold  storage  houses  in  Milan, 
Frankfurt,  Cologne,  and  Kerlin,  and  gives  brief  descriptions  of  the  different  plants, 
and  in  i<onie  instances  an  account  of  the  temperatures  observed  in  the  preservation 
<>{  different  products. 

At  Milan  lily  of  the  valley  rhizomes  are  placed  in  cold  storage  in  May.  They  are 
<inwn  out  an<l  force<l  according  to  the  needs  of  trade.  After  withdrawal  they  pro- 
dm-e  flowers  in  about  1.5  days.  The  usual  perio<l  of  forcing  is  from  October  to  Jan- 
nary.  Lilacs  are  also  kept  in  cold  storage  and  withdrawn  for  forcing  toward  the  end 
«( October.     They  may  I>e  withdrawn,  however,  at  any  other  time  in  the  year. 

Other  plants  retarded  in  cold  storage  to  he  withdrawn  when  needed  are  asparagus, 
str»»-l»erriea,  azaleas,  rluKlodendrons,  Kalmia  l<Uif<dia,  Ifi/drangen  paniculata,  H.  hor- 
Utuin,  Spirsea,  etc.  In  'this  establishment  ripe  cherries  put  in  cold  storage  in  June 
kfpt  well  until  August;  temperature  not  stated.  At  Cologne  grapes  on  the  stem 
maintainetl  at  a  teni|)erature  of  zero  kept  in  prime  condition  for  4  months.  At  Ham- 
burg lily  of  the  valley  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of  -  -6°. 
A  ne'w  coffee  ttom.  central  A&ica,  A.  Chkvauer  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci. 
Pnrit],  140  (1905),  No.  ff,  pp.  517-620).— A  iKitanical  account  is  given  of  Coffea 
'-■rrlm,  a  tree  which  grows  18  to  60  ft.  high. 

-Analyses  are  given  of  the  soil  on  which  it  flourishes.  The  soil  is  especially  rich  in 
r.ilrogen  an<l  soda,  and  cimtains  only  very  small  amomits  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid, 
anil  lime.  The  coffee  seetls  are  small  and  rounded,  taking  about  10  to  a  gram.  A  wild 
trw»  h  years  old  nieaMure<l  8  meters  in  height  and  containtnl  600  fruits.  The  follow- 
ioKanalyHiH  is  given:  Water  at  1(X)°  7.H6,  caffein  1.89,  nitrogen  3.11,  fat  12.58,  and 
•sih  X~h  per  cent.  The  coffee  i.'i  clatwed  as  among  the  best  sorts  known  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

How  walnuts  grow,  .1.  L.  Howkw*  and  F.  tiiLLBT  ( I'aeijic  Rural  Prett,  69  (1906), 
So.  i->,  p.  SjiO). — Two  different  views  are  given  by  these  writers  on  how  walnuts 
^>rout  and  how  the  seed  should  Ix-  plante<l  in  the  ground.  Mr.  Bowere  states  that 
notD  shoubi  be  planted  with  the  (Ktint  down.  Mr.  (lillet  maintains  that  walnuts 
like  all  nuts  should  be  plante<l  with  the  suture  or  seam  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
the  horizon — that  is,  lying  on  the  seam,  and  never  on  the  face  or  with  the  small  or 
Wg  end  down. 

Home-^own  bulbs,  A.  J.  1'ietkrs  (Amer.  Fluritt,  24  (1906),  Xo.  888,  pp.  908,  909; 
'"irdeiiinij,  IS  (190.'>),  So.  SOT,  ]>.  ■J!i7).—\n  account  is  given  of  a  test  on  the  trial 
;.Tound8  of  this  Dejiartment  of  certain  varieties  of  naixnssus  raised  in  Vii^ginia,  in 
loniparison  with  the  bullis  fn)ni  3  Kuro]>eau  houses. 

The  Virginia-grown  bulbs  gave  decidedly  the  best  results.     The  bulbs  of  Emperor 
)!ave  magnificent  flowers,  1)eing  as  large  as  any  seen  from  the  best  imported  stock. 
-VarriwiM  prinrept  yiOD  also  very  satisfactory,  and  X.  poeticug  poetarwn  just  as  good  as 
»ny  others,  although  neither  ()btaine<l  the  high  standard  of  Emperor. 
11938— No.  4—05 5 
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Beport  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

G.  P.  Ahern  (Philippine  Bur.  ForeMry  Xpt.  1904,  pp.  68,  pit.  £S,  map  1). — This  is  an 
account  of  the  inspection  service  and  forest  management  in  the  various  districts  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  with  a  statement  of  the  liceusei<  granted,  amount  of  timber 
cut,  the  results  secured  in  the  timber-testing  laboratory,  the  forest  products  of  the 
islands  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  average  Manila  prices  of  timber  and 
lumber,  etc. 

Some  work  is  being  done  in  the  growing  of  tropical  and  deciduous  fruits,  forage 
plants,  and  the  maintenance  of  forest  nurseries.  The  details  of  physical  tests  of  13 
Borneo  woods  are  also  included  in  the  report. 

Beport  on  the  examination  of  a  forest  tract  in  western  North  Carolina, 
F.  W.  Reed  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  of  Forestry  Bui.  00,  pp.  .iJ,  ph.  6,  map  i).— This 
reiwrt  gives  the  results  of  a  careful  examination  of  a  tract  of  about  16,000  acres  lying 
in  the  mountains  of  western  North  Carolina. 

The  prevailing  timbers  in  different  parts  of  this  tract  are  mapped,  the  products 
which  they  will  yield  noted,  and  specific  directions  given  regarding  their  manage- 
ment as  a  source  of  revenue  and  the  maintenance  of  the  present  natural  beauty  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  tract.  The  bulletin  is  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  the  Bureau 
of  examining  private  forest  lands  and  extending  expert  advice  in  their  management 

History  of  Austrian  forestry,  Laspeyres  {Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Jagdw.,  37  (190S), 
Not.  1,  pp.  30-42;  2,  pp.  llS-134). — Ij>  commemoration  of  the  50-yeare'  reign  of 
Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  a  jubilee  history  of  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture and  forestry  in  Austria  for  the  years  1848  to  1898  was  written.  One  of  the  5 
volumes  deals  with  forestry.  The  extracts  from  this  work  given  in  this  article  relate 
to  the  development  of  the  forest  industry  and  its  constitution,  the  use  of  the  forest, 
sylviculture,  forest  management  and  protection,  transportation  of  forest  products, 
and  forest  engineering. 

Investigations  on  the  influence  of  kiln-drying  at  different  temperatures  on 
the  percentage  germination  of  pine  seed,  Haack  ( ZUiehr.  Ford  u.  Jagdte.,  37 
(190.i),  No.  5,  pp.  S96-S1^,  dffmi.  9).— A  report  is  given  upon  the  results  of  an 
investigation  upon  the  germinative  ability  of  pine  seeds  gathered  at  different  periods 
in  the  fall  and  kiln-dried  at  different  degrees  of  temperature. 

In  these  experiments  seed  gathered  late  in  the  fall  germinated  as  well  as  seed 
gathered  the  following  March.  Seed  gathered  the  middle  of  August  had  a  whitish 
unripe  appearance,  was  subject  to  mold,  and  gave  a  percentage  germination  of  80  to 
92.  A  month  later  the  seeds  were  more  nearly  ripe  and  gave  a  percentage  germina^ 
tion  of  90  to  98.  It  is  believed  that  by  the  beginning  of  November  of  every  year 
pine  seeds  have  reached  their  full  germinative  ability. 

Seeds  mechanically  removed  from  the  cones  early  in  the  season  without  drying 
gave  a  higher  percentage  germination  and  germinated  in  half  the  time  required  for 
dry  sceils.  Man-h-gathered  seed,  kiln-dried  at  a  temperature  of  65°  C.  7  J  hours,  gave 
a  percentage  germination  of  78  to  87.  When  kiln-dried  at  61°  C.  for  2  hours  and  the 
temperature  then  gradually  decreased  to  55°  C.  for  9  hours  the  jxjrcentage  germinar 
tion  was  94  to  97. 

With  the  more  sappy  cones  gathere<l  in  December  kiln-drying  at  65°  C.  decreased 
the  percentage  germination  to  20  per  cent.  Even  th,e  seedlings  that  did  grow  when 
the  see<i  was  dried  at  this  temperature  presented  a  stunted  appearance.  It  was 
determined  that  the  maximum  temperature  at  which  these  sappy  fall  cones  may  be 
kiln-dried  is  60°  C.  for  2  to  3  hours,  decreasing  then  to  55  to  66°  C.  The  optimiun 
temperature  for  such  cones  is  placed  at  49°  O.  Naked  seeds  were  found  able  to  with- 
stand without  injury  to  their  germinative  ability  a  much  higher  temperature  and  for 
a  longer  period  than  seeds  in  the  cones. 
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Th«  following  general  deductionij  are  drawn  by  tlie  author  from  the  ex])eriinont: 
Pine  seeds  are  very  aenuitive  to  a  high  degree  of  heat  Between  the  permissible  and 
injorioDs  temperatures  lie  so  few  d^rees  that  extra  care  is  neceraary  in  kiln-drying 
these  seeds.  The  greatest  danger  lies  in  kiln-drying  moist  cones.  For  this  reason 
cones  which  remain  longer  on  the  tree  and  are,  therefore,  riper  and  drier  are  to  l>e 
preferred  for  seed  purposes,  and  not  for  the  reason  sometimes  given  that  the  seed  in 
early-picked  cones  is  less  aUe  to  germinate. 

Vatural  grafting,  L.  8.  iioPK.ma [Amer.  Inventor,  U(1905),  No. 2, p. SS,figg.  -2).— 
Illusb^tions  and  descriptions  are  given  of  two  natural  grafts  between  adjacent 
sycamore  trees. 

Thinning  spruce,  Schwappacb  (Zlte.hr.  Forst  n.  Jagdw.,  S7  (1906),  No.  1,  pp. 
IISO). — The  right  method  of  growing  spruce  has  long  been  considered  a  settled 
question  by  Uerman  foresters.  Observation  in  Austrian  forests,  however,  where  the 
IKK  of  small  timbers  nec^itated  the  thinning  of  spruce  much  earlier  than  usual  led 
u<  the  discovery  that  from  the  standpoint  of  greater  growth  and  larger  profits  early 
thinning,  which  gave  opportunity  to  the  remaining  trees  for  better  crown  develop- 
ment, was  very  desirable. 

The  details  of  the  investigation  are  reoorde<l  at  considerable  length,  based  upon 
which  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

(1)  By  growing  spruce  in  dense  stands  the  crown  is  stunted  and  foo<I  elaboration 
th»^ore  impaired.  (2)  The  method  of  growing  spruce  close  together  in  youth,  and 
lint  thinning  in  middle  age,  does  not  use  the  site  to  the  full  capacity  and  results  in 
a  loM  to  the  owner.  (3)  A  stunted  spruce  crown  regains  its  vigor  very  slowly  and 
00  poor  sites  not  at  all.  Consequently  late  thinning  exercises  no  considerable 
iafloence  on  the  accretion. 

(4)  A  rational  treatment  of  spruce  forests  requires,  therefore,  avoidance  of  too  close 
planting,  say  from  4,000  to  6,000  plants  per  hectare,  and  (5)  the  gradual  decrease  of 
this  number  through  frequent  thinnings  as  soon  as  the  branches  begin  to  die  off  to  a 
height  of  12  to  15  ft  (6)  Theaim  in  thinning  must  be  the  production  of  the  greatest 
pxaable  number  of  well-developed  stems  with  crowns  fully  developed  on  all  sides 
ukI  the  trees  as  equally  distributed  over  the  area  as  possible,  constant  attention  teing 
piento  the  breaking  up  of  the  groups.     (7)  The  live  portion  of  the  crown  should 

ofVCT  average  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  height  of  the  tree. 

The  regulation  of  the  spacing  in  planting  and  thinning  spruce  forests, 
Mims  (Ztschr.  FcnUu.  Jagdw.,  S7  (1905),  No.  7,  pp.  419-4^).— The  author  briefly 
renews  the  paper  by  Dr.  Schwappach  above  and  gives  supplemental  data  along 
»»eiml  lines  drawn  largely  from  German  sources. 

The  data  given  do  not  show  any  stunting  of  the  crown  resulting  from  too  close 
planting,  and  the  author  believes  that  no  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  spacing  in  plant- 
ing and  in  thinning  spruce  can  be  formulated.  From  an  economic  standpoint  thick 
planting  where  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  small  timber,  as  in  (iermany,  may 
be  of  as  great  value  as  a  less  numter  of  larger  trees. 

The  effect  of  forest  cover  upon  stream  flow,  W.  B.  (jubeley  ( Foratlry  ami  Irri;/., 
II  (190S),  No».  6,  pp.  leS-168;  7,  pp.  309-116,  fiiju.  4).— A  discussion  of  the  general 
factors  governing  stream  flow.  In  addition  to  the  effects  of  forest  cover,  the  varying 
inflaent«s  of  precipitation,  topography  of  the  drainage  basin,  and  its  geological  char- 
acter are  discussed. 

Investigations  in  connection  with  the  Reclamation  Service  covering  3  years  were 
made  with  reference  to  these  factors  in  2  tributaries  of  the  lIudHon,  Ksopus  Creek, 
and  Wallkill  River.  The  catchment  area  of  Esopus  Creek  has  only  about  15  per 
«Tit  of  cleared  land  on  it  In  the  Wallkill  Basin,  on  the  other  hand,  about  85  per 
real  of  the  land  is  cleared.  Precipitation  and  climatic  conditions  in  the  two  basins 
aiv  practically  the  same. 
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The  grade  of  the  slope  of  the  Esopus  Basin  is  13.05  jwr  (leiit  or  twice  as  steep,  ami 
the  fall  of  the  river  is  59.6  ft.  per  mile,  or  about  6  times  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  Wall- 
kill.  The  topography  of  the  basin  is  also  much  more  simple  and  direct.  There  are 
no  natural  reservoirs  in  the  Esopus  Basin,  while  i2^^2  sq.  mi.  or  5.04  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  of  the  Wallkill  Basin  is  occupied  by  lakes,  ponds,  or  swamps. 

The  characteristic  geological  features  of  the  Wallkill  Basin  are  deep  layers  of  fine 
loamy,  marly  soils  of  large  absorptive  capacity,  while  in  the  Esopus  Basin  there  is 
only  a  thin  layer  of  soil  which  tends  to  shed  water  imihediately  rather  than  to 
store  it. 

Studying  the  weekly  deviation  of  these  2  streams  from  1901  to  1903,  inclusive,  it 
was  found  that  the  percentage  deviation  from  the  average  weekly  mean  flow  w^as 
78.24  per  cent  for  the  Wallkill  and  83.69  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  Esopus.  It  is 
thus  shown  that  the  combined  influence  of  moderate  topography,  natural  reservoirH, 
and  favorable  geological  conditions  of  the  Wallkill  are  stronger  in  promoting  even- 
ness of  stream  flow  than  the  compact  forest  of  the  Esopus.  The  diSerentre,  however, 
is  small,  the  forest  cover  overcoming  in  a  very  large  d^yree  the  unfavorable  effects 
of  steep  topography,  hard  and  dense  surface  rocks,  and  marked  deficiency  in  natuml 
storage  facilities. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  from  the  evidence  in  hand  that  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation being  equal,  the  relative  regularity  of  stream  flow  is  determined  first  by 
the  topographic  and  geological  conditions,  and  second  by  the  character  and  extent  of 
forest  cover. 

Fire  protection  in  the  teak  forests  of  Burma,  R.  S.  Tkol-i-  (Indian  ForeArr, 
SI  {1905),  No.  S,pp.  138-146,  dgm».  S). — The  author  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
growth  and  reproduction  of  teak  on  an  area  of  37  acres,  which  had  had  fire  protec- 
tion since  1872-73,  and  another  area  of  24  acres  lying  alongside,  which  had  had  no 
fire  protection  and  which  was  burnt  over  annually. 

From  the  data  obtained  it  is  shown  that  in  moist,  mixed,  flre-protected  forests  the 
bamboo  grows  so  rapidly  as  to  depress  and  severely  injure  teak  trees,  while  with 
annual  burning  the  bamboo  is  suppressed  sufficiently  to  permit  of  the  very  satisfac- 
tory growth  of  teak.  The  locality  chosen  for  this  experiment  is  believed  to  l)e  typ- 
cal  of  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  Burma,  and  it  is  believed  that  Are  protection  over 
such  areas  is  decidedly  injurious  to  the  development  of  teak. 

In  Vol.  31,  No.  7,  pp.  383-.388,  of  the  same  publication,  a  number  of  discussions  on 
the  above  paper  appear,  some  of  which  confirm  the  author's  views,  and  others  point 
out  that  in  the  very  dry  teak  forests  of  Burma,  where  the  cover  is  much  lighter,  fire 
protection  is  of  undoubted  value  in  aiding  the  young  teak  plants  to  establish 
themselves. 

Discovery  of  mani^ba  rubber  forests  in  Brazil,  IT.  W.  Furnish  {Mo.  Conmdar 
Jipts.  [U.  S'.'\,  1904,  No.  ZS7,  pp.  5i?^57).— The  author  states  that  extensive  forests  of 
"manifoba"  or  Ceard  rubber  {Manihot  glaziom)  have  recently  been  discovered  in 
the  interior  of  Brazil,  particularly  in  Bahia. 

Methods  of  manigoba  rubber  culture  are  discussed,  with  an  account  of  milk  pn*- 
duction  and  of  extracting  and  collecting  the  latex.  The  quality  of  this  rubber  seems 
to  he  very  high.  It  is  believed  that  it  could  be  profltebly  introduced  into  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  into  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 
Statistics  are  given  on  the  exports  of  the  Bahia  rubber  to  different  countries  of 
Europe  and  the  Tnited  States  during  each  of  the  years  1901  to  1904. 

Rubber  tapping  hi  the  botanic  gardens,  Singrapore  {Agr.  Bui.  Straittand  Fnl- 
Malay  Staten,  4  {190.5),  No.  S,  pp.  /.^-7.5.#).— Tabulated  data  are  given  which  show 
the  yields  obtainp<l  from  trees  of  different  sizes  tapped  in  thfe  morning  as  compare*! 
with  those  tappe<l  in  the  evening.  There  were  15  trees  in  each  exiierimcnt  and  •"> 
experlmente  were  made.    The  trees  in  the  different  experiments  varied  in  cin'""'" 
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Hence  from  3  to  7  ft.  On  the  whole,  the  morning  tappings  gave  about  10  i)er  cent 
Mter  results  than  evening  tappingx. 

Terms  used  in  forestry  and  logging  ( II.  S.  Dept.  Ayr.,  But.  Fitreslry  BtU.  61,  pp. 
.«.  map  J). — The  various  popular  and  techniQal  terms  used  in  forestry  and  logging 
«re  ilefined  and  in  many  instances  their  equivalents  given  in  German  and  French. 
The  work  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  cooperation  with  the  Society 
"/  American  Forestere. 

Forestry  terms  in  French,  English,  and  Oerman,  J.  Gbrschel  (  Vocatmlairc 
f'lratitr  Franfaig-Anglau-AlUmand.  Paris  and  Saney:  Berger-LevratUl  [1905}, 
i.Hi.,pp.  ioS;  rev.  m  Rev.  Eaux  et  Forft»,  44  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  4S,  ^).— Previous 
HltionH  of  this  work  have  been  in  the  German  and  French  languages.  In  the  pres- 
tfut  edition  the  work  has  been  enlarged  to  include  English  forestry  terms. 

DISEASES  OF  FLAHTS. 

ICnnesota  plant  diseases,  R.  M.  Freeman  (St.  Paul:  The.  Pioneer  Prem,  190.5, 
!>/'■  .\XJJl+  4S3,  pi.  l,figs.  ail). — The  author's  chief  aim  in  this  book  is  to  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  of  the  destructive  parasites  of  tiseful  plants,  to  assist  all  concerned 
Tith  the  cultivation  of  plants  to  a  more  intelligent  and  thorough  understanding  of 
the  habits  of  these  parasites,  and  to  point  out  established  methods  of  combating  such 
■iifiWBeg.  The  object  of  the  work  is  educational  rather  than  immediately  practical, 
theantbor  thinking  the  practical  combating  of  diseases  will  follow  a  better  concep- 
ti"n  of  their  cause  and  importance. 

After  describing  fungi  in  general,  chapters  are  devote<j  to  their  physiology,  repro- 
'tuction,  etc.,  fungi  as  causes  of  disease,  different  kinds  of  fungi,  diseases  due  to  causes 
"ther  than  fungi,  etc.  The  economics  of  prevention  and  cure  are  discussed,  formu- 
la for  fungicides  are  given,  and  spraying  apparatus  described,  after  which  specific 
liiseases  are  deticribed  under  the  heading  of  diseases  of  timber  and  shade  trees,  field 
»M  forage  crops,  garden  crops,  orchards  and  vineyards,  greenhouse  and  ornamental 
plxiilg,  and  wild  plants. 

The  author  has  unavoidably  omitted  some  diseases,  while  others,  although  not  yet 
•A^Tved  in  the  State,  are  included  on  account  of  their  importance.  A  number  of 
plant  diseases  are  also  described  which  are  economically  of  minor  imjvortance  but 
"■bifli  are  illuHtrati  ve  of  certain  classes  of  diseases  that  otherwise  could  not  be  treated. 
The  author  has  drawn  freely  on  experiment  station  literature  for  information 
"^filing  diseases  and  their  prevention.  The  work  is  especially  commendable  on 
xtonnt  of  it8  appearance  and  the  excellence  of  its  illustrations,  most  of  which  are 
new. 

A  report  on  plant  diseases  of  the  State,  J.  L:  Sheldon  (W'ai  Virginia  Nta. 
Bill.  98,  pp.  69-99,  ph.  6). — Popular  descriptions  are  given  of  a  number  of  diseases 
of  cnltivated  plants,  the  information  being  based  upon  the  author's  investigations 
while  traveling  about  the  State  and  also  upon  a  large  number  of  replies  to  letters 
njA  out  asking  for  information  relative  to  diseases.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetical 
by  host  plants. 

Annnal  report  of  the  literature  of  plant  diseases  for  1903,  M.  IIollrincj 
iJukmherichtaber  die  Neuerungen  und  Leigtungen  auf  dem  Gelriele  der  Pflanzeitkrank- 
lieiltn.  Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1905,  pp.  VIII-\-  S74). — A  review  is  given  of  the  literature 
relating  to  plant  diseases  and  insect  injury  to  plants  for  the  year  1903,  which 
inrlndes  references  to  more  than  2,200  articles  either  by  abstract  or  title.  The 
fangement  of  the  material  and  method  of  treatment  is  similar  to  that  in  previous 
volumes  (K.  8.  R.,  14,  p.  1091). 

Hotesonthe  Srysiphaceee  of  Washington,  W.  H.  Lawrence  (.four.  .MiiroL,  11 
(Wi),  A'o.  77,  pp.  106-108). — A  list  is  given  of  the  species  of  iK)wdery  mildews  col- 
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lected  by  the  author  in  the  8tate  of  \Va.<<hinf;ton,  with  critical  notes  regarding  the 
different  spei-ies,  the  host  plants,  etc. 

The  TTstilagrineee,  or  smuts,  of  Connecticut,  G.  P.  Clinton  ( Conn.  fSaU  Geol. 
and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  Bui.  5,  pp.  4^,  pl».  7). — A  list  of  smuts  known  to  occur  in 
Connecticut  is  given,  based  chiefly  on  oollections  made  by  the  writer  daring  the  paM 
3  seasons,  which  are  contained  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Coonectieut  State  Station. 
The  list  embraces  descriptions  of  12  genera  and  50  species. 

Cultiirea  of  TTredinesB  in  1904,  J.  C.  Abthur  (Jour.  Mycol.,  11  (190/>),  No.  76, 
pf).  .'iO-67). — The  author  gives  a  report  upon  investigations  of  plant  rust  which  cover 
studies  from  1899  to  1904.  In  these  studies  the  grass  and  sedge  rusts  hold  a  promi- 
nent place,  but  a  numl)er  of  others  have  been  included. 

Successful  cultures  which  have  not  hitherto  been  reported  are  given  as  follows: 
Mflamptora  bigdomi  grown  from  teleutospores  on  Satix  amygdaloiden  sown  on  Larir 
deridua;  Puecinia  tomipara  from  teleutospores  on  Bromut  riliahu  sown  on  CUmatin 
I'irginiana;  Puccinia  utipie  from  teleutospores  on  Stipa  tpartea  sown  on  After  muUi- 
flnrui,  A.  ericoides,  and  .1.  imrx-angtise;  Puccinia  torghi  from  lecidiosporee  on  Ojralit 
cifniom  sown  on  Zea  mays;  and  Puccinia  podophyUi  from  tecidiosporee  on  Podophyllim 
)teltatum  sown  on  same  host. 

The  cedar  apple  fiingri  and  apple  rust  in  Iowa,  L.  H.  Pammel  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui. 
fl4,  pp.  S6,  figK.  11). — During  the  past  few  years  apple  rust  has  become  so  prevalent 
in  Iowa  that  the  authorwas  led  to  investigate  the  subject  and  presents  the  results  in 
this  bulletin. 

The  relationship  between  the  cedar  apples  caused  by  Gymnosporangium  upon  juni- 
pers, and  the  Rrcstelia  stage  occurring  on  a  number  of  rosaceous  plants  is  described. 
Lints  are  given  showing  the  connection  between  different  species  of  Gymnosponui- 
gium  and  Rocstelia,  after  which  the  author  describes  at  some  length  G.  globosiim,  O. 
macropxu,  G.  davipen,  G.  nidut-avis,  and  G.  clavarixforme.  The  distribution  of  these 
species  is  indicated  and  the  relationship  between  the  two  forms  pointed  out. 

A  number  of  inoculation  experiments  made  by  the  author  and  others  are  described, 
showing  the  results  of  the  transfer  of  spores  from  the  cedar  apples  to  the  leaves  of 
different  varieties  of  apples,  to  crab  apples,  service  berry,  etc.  Decided  differences 
are  noted  in  the  degree  of  susceptibility  possessed  by  different  varieties  of  apples,. and 
for  the  control  of  the  rusts  the  author  recommends  the  planting  of  resistant  varieties 
and  the  removal  of  the  cedar  trees  about  orchards. 

Beport  of  the  mycolo^t,  J.  B.  Carrcthbrs  ( .idmin.  Rptt.  Roy.  Bot.  Gard.  Cey- 
lon, 1904,  Ed.,  >Sci.,  and  Art,  pt.  4,  pp.  5,  6). — Notes  are  given  on  the  gray  blight  of 
tea,  caused  by  Pettalozzia  guepini,  the  root  disease  of  tea  (Rotdlinia  radiciperda),  and 
diseases  of  rubber,  cacao,  and  betel  pepper. 

On  the  occurrence  of  Peronospora  parasitica  on  cauliflower,  H.  vonSchbxsk 
(.^fo.  Bot.  Gard.  Ann.  Rpl.,  16  (1W5),  pp.  ISl-lU,  pi*.  •^).— It  is  sUted  that  cauli- 
flower plants  grown  in  a  greenhouse  in  the  Missouri  Botanical  Grarden  daring  1903 
were  almost  universally  attacked  by  the  mildew,  Peronotpora  parasitica. 

The  fungus  made  its  ap{iearance  suddenly,  and  within  a  week  had  afiected  practi- 
cally every  plant  in  the  greenhouse  and  threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  all  cauli- 
flowers. Acting  upon  various  suggestions  for  the  control  of  this  fungus  a  number  of 
sprays  were  use<l  including  copper  sulphate,  ammonium  copper  carbonate,  and  potas- 
sium sul])lnd.  In  order  t^  make  the  solutions  more  adhesive  small  quantities  of  glue 
were  added  and  it  was  found  to  form  a  very  effective  way  of  holding  the  solutions  on 
the  leaves  of  the  cauliflower. 

(Tood  results  were  obtained  with  all  the  sprays  with  the  exception  of  ammonium 
copper  carlxinate,  which  while  killing  the  fungus  caused  other  injuries  to  the  leaf 
which  are  nientione<l  in  another  place.  The  fungus  disappeared  during  the  spring 
months,  and  the  following  winter  the  l)etls  of  the  greenhouse  were  carefully  treateil 
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I  with  lime.    Sim-e  that  time  there  has  been  no  further  attack  upon  tlie  cauliflower  in 
Ihis  house. 

Intumescences  formed  as  a  result  of  chemical  stimulation,  11.  vo.\  Schrkkk 
iJIfo.  BoL  Gard.  Ann.  Rpt.,  16  {1903),  pp.  1^.5-14^,  pit.  7). — As  mentioned  in  another 
place,  while  spraying  caulitiowere  for  the  crucifer  mildew,  I'erono»]>ora  parasilica,  with 
unmonium  copper  carbonate  certain  injuries  were  noted  on  the  leaves.  The8e  were 
more  abundant  on  the  lower  surface  than  on  the  upper,  and  consisteil  of  various 
irr«(;alar  swellings  and  diHtortions.  The  experiments  carried  on  showed  that  similar 
intnmescencea  were  produced  by  means  of  weak  solutions  of  other  copper  salts,  and 
that  they  were  entirely  independent  of  the  soil  or  atmospheric  conditions. 

They  are  considered  a  result  of  the  stimulating  activity  of  chemical  poisons  spraye<l 
Dpoa  the  leaf  in  weak  solutions.  This  activity  is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of 
(umpounds  within  the  cells,  either  in  ix)mbination  with  the  copper  salts  or  com- 
pounds which  are  a  result  of  the  stimulus  observed  by  the  spray.  This  is  evidence<l 
bj  the  presence  of  lai^  amounts  of  oxidizing  enzyms  as  a  result  of  extra  stimulus 
exerted  by  the  salts  sprayed  upon  the  leaf  surface.  A  bibliography  of  40  papers  is 
appended  to  the  report. 

A  disease  of  cauliflower  and  cabbage  caiMed  by  Sclerotinia,  G.  G.  Heimj- 
rocK  {Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  Ann.  Rpt.,  If)  (7.90.5),  pp.  l^-^-loJ,  pi*,  .itfiy.  /).— For  several 
yatB  a  disease  of  cauliflower  and  cabbage  has  l)een  oltserved  at  the  Missouri  Botanical 
(iarden  and  in  the  vicinity,  which  is  manifested  by  a  dark  n)t  of  the  plants  accompa- 
aicd  by  numerous  tiny  black  specks. 

The  disease  was  at  first  thought  to  be  a  form  of  the  l>acterial  rot,  but  a  more  careful 
cumination  showed  that  the  interior  of  the  cauliflower  stems  was  uniformly  filled 
lith  mycelium  of  the  fungus  which  was  identified  as  Sclrrotlnia  libertinna.  The  rot 
K^iduced  by  this  fungus  is  more  watery  and  the  diseased  tisi^ues  are  not  so  dark  as  in 
ibe  case  of  the  bacterial  rot  of  cruciferous  plantis. 

InoculatioD  with  the  ascospores  from  the  apothecia  and  the  myralium  from  pure 
cultures  produced  the  typical  rot  of  the  cauliflower.  Control  plants,  wounded  but  not 
iaorDlated  at  the  same  time,  remained  free  from  the  disease. 

Adisease  of  cultivated  ag'aves,  G.  G.  IIedocock  (.V».  BoI.  (lard.  Ann.  Rpt.,  16 
{ISOo),  pp.  163-156,  pin.  S). — A  number  of  small  plants  of  .Igaiv  ntahaim  were  potted 
during  the  spring  of  1904  and  plac-e<l  in  the  large  collection  of  the  Mintiouri  Botanical 
liarden.  In  a  short  time  many  of  the  plants  were  found  dying  from  a  disease  which 
Srst  attacked  the  older  leaves. 

■^  study  of  the  fungus  showed  that  it  belonged  to  the  species  Colletotrichum  and 
inoculation  experiments  showed  that  it  could  be  readily  transferred.  The  disease 
Itta  a  striking  appearance,  the  tissues  penetrated  by  the  mycelium  showing  either  a 
nrcnlar  or  elliptical  spot  which  at  first  is  dark  in  color,  changing  as  the  tissues  die,  to 
brown  or  gray.     Under  humid  conditions  the  leaves  turn  brown  and  rot  rapidly. 

Bordeaux  mixture  of  the  ordinary  formula  proved  beneficial  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  fungus  to  adjacent  plants. 

Fongns  grails,  H.  von  GfTTEXBEWi  ( lieitrage  zur  physiologischen  Anatomie  der  IHh- 
aalUn.  Leipgic:  WUhelm  Engelmann,  1905,  pp.  70,  pis.  4;  rer.  in  Xature  [Xonrfon],  7 J 
"905),  \o.  1861,  pp.  .i39,  -UO). — In  this  work  the  author  describes  the  effects  cause<l 
hy  5  different  fungi  on  as  many  host  plants. 

Both  fungi  and  hosts  l)elong  to  widely  separate  families  and  include  Albugo  on 
shepherd's  purse,  fixoascus  on  alders,  Ustilago  on  maize,  Puccinia  on  Ado.\a,  and 
Exobasidium  on  Rhododendron.  The  author  attempts  to  explain  the  various  ana- 
tomical changes  occurring  in  the  fungus  galls  from  a  physiological  standpoint.  Thes<' 
changes,  in  his  opinion,  are  mostly  due  to  a  change  of  function  which  the  ti!«<ueH 
•wttine  under  the  influence  of  the  parasite  for  iu  exclii.«ive  iK-netit. 

In  the  main,  the  author  considers  the  fungus  as  controlling  the  development  of  the 
boet  plant,  but  in  the  case  of  the  corn  snnit  it  is  shown  that  where  the  intracellular 
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hyplue  pass  through  cells  they  l>ec<)n)e  incloi:eil  in  a  cellulose  tube  which  may  8ul)t<e- 
quently  become  more  or  leas  thickened.  The  clianfn^  produced  in  the  nuclei  of 
hosts,  the  development  of  haustoria,  etc.,  are  de8cribe<l,  and  on  the  whole  the  work 
treats  of  the  subject  from  a  somewhat  new  point  of  view. 

Biperot,  or  anthracuose,  of  banana  (.-liTr.  Xeics  [Jiarbados'],  4  [1905),  No.  S3, 
p.  189). — A  brief  note  is  given  on  a  ripe  rot  or  anthracnose  of  bananas,  an  account  of 
which  has  been  previously  presented  (E.  8.  R.,  15,  p.  486). 

Thxips  and  black  blight,  H.  A.  B.\li.ou  (BoI.  DejA.  [Trinidad],  Bui.  Misc.  Inform., 
1904,  jVo.  4i,  PP-  ISS-ISS). — A  report  is  given  of  investigations  carrietl  on  by  the 
author  on  the  thripe  of  cacao  and  the  black  blight. 

The  thripe  (Phytopus  nUtrocinclus)  has  l>een  known  in  (Grenada  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  where  present  in  abundance  is  associated  with  the  black  blight.  This 
blight  is  due  to  the  fungus  Capnodium,  which  finds  its  most  favorable  conditions  for 
growth  in  the  secretions  of  scale  insects.  A  list  of  trees  is  given  upon  which  the 
black  blight  was  conspicuous,  among  them  being  the  mango,  breadfruit,  sapodilla, 
gnava,  limes,  and  oranges. 

No  serious  attack  of  black  blight  has  been  observed  on  cacao  or  nutm^,  and  it  is 
believed  that  until  scale  insects  attack  these  plants  the  black  blight  will  not.  The 
control  of  the  fungus  is  a  rather  simple  affair,  and  consists  of  spraying  to  destroy  the 
various  scale  insects. 

Pod  diaeases  of  cacao  (Agr.  New»  [Barbadosi,  4  {1903),  No.  83,  p.  189). — There 
are  said  to  be  3  pod  diseases  of  cacao,  only  2  of  which  are  of  sttrious  importance  in 
the  West  Indies.  These  are  the  Trinidad  pod  disease,  caused  by  the  fungus  Phyloph- 
thora  omnivora  and  the  brown  rot  due  to  Diplodia  Cfjpewicota.  Botli  of  these  dineases 
are  described,  and  precautionary  measures  of  burning  or  burying  the  po<]8  are 
Tecommende<l. 

Witch  broom  disease  of  cacao  (.4£rr.  News  [Barbados],  4  {190.5),  No.  78,  p.  10.5). — 
This  disease,  which  has  been  considered  a  very  destructive  one,  tlie  author  claims  i.x 
a  consequence  of  poor  development  of  trees,  the  roots  frequently  l>eing  set  in  ground 
that  is  perfectly  saturated  with  water  for  several  months  at  a  time.  The  result  of 
planting  in  such  a  situation  is  a  weak  growth,  making  the  trees  particularly  suscep- 
tible to  fungtis  attack.  It  is  also  observed  that  trees  that  are  more  than  85  years  old 
are  also  subject  to  the  fungus  by  reason  of  their  impaired  vitality. 

Disease  in  immortelles  {Bot.  Dept.  [Trinidad],  But.  Misc.  Inform.,  1904,  N'o.  44, 
p.  148). — For  some  time  complaint  has  been  made  that  cacao  shade  trees  were  dying 
in  certain  r^ons,  the  tree  most  affected  being  the  immortelle,  JCrythriua  umhrosa. 

Diseased  specimens  which  were  examined  showetl  the  presence  of  abundant  fungi, 
but  as  yet  the  character  of  the  fungus  has  not  been  determine<l.  The  investigations 
seemed  to  show  that  this  species  of  tree  is  {worly  suited  to  the  soil  and  situation 
where  the  disease  has  appeared,  and  probably  some  other  shade  tree  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  it. 

A  disease  of  black  oaks  caused  by  Polyporus  obtosus,  P.  Sp.\uldino  {Mo. 
Bot.  Oard.  Ann.  Rpt.,  16  {190S),  pp.  109-116,  pU.  7,  map  1).—A  disease  cau8e<l  by 
the  fungus  Poli/ponu  obtunts,  which  was  quite  det^tructive  locally  to  several  species 
of  oak  trees,  is  described. 

The  fungus  seems  to  lie  confined  to  North  America  and  its  distribution  is  indicated. 
So  far  as  known  it  occurs  only  on  spetiies  of  oak  belonging  to  the  black  oak  series, 
and  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  attacks  of  an  oak-boring  insect  which  is  believed 
to  be  Prionoxytliu  robiniir.  The  spores  of  the  fungus  are  apparently  blown  into  the 
entrances  of  the  burrows,  where  they  germinate  and  the  fungus  grows  following  the 
burrow  until  the  heart  of  the  tree  is  reached.  Here  the  heartwood  becomes  affected, 
and  the  rot  extends  through  the  wood  of  the  trunk  until  the  top  is  broken  by  the 
wind  or  the  weight  of  the  tree. 
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All  gradations  in  the  severity  of  the  disease  are  found,  and  as  it  proRresses  in  tlie 
tieartw<x>d  the  sapwrKjd  becomes  affecte<i  an(i  is  no  longer  able  to  carry  on  its  proper 
fanctions  in  relation  to  the  tree.  Ordinarily  the  hcartwood  of  these  trees  is  natur- 
ally dark  in  color,  but  when  affectetl  by  the  funfius  it  turns  a  light  yellowish  tint 
and  in  the  laHt  stages  becomes  nearly  white.  It  retains  its  fibrous  appearance  but 
bn^aks  much  easier  than  does  the  healthy  woml.  No  suggestion  is  given  for  the 
.tintrol  of  the  fungus. 

Willow  canlEer,  T.  Johnson  (Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc,  n.  ger.,  10  {1904),  II, 
pl>.  153-166,  ph.  S). — The  author  reports  having  observed  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  in 
>l>erimen8  of  -willows  sent  for  examination,  black  B\wtB  which  rendered  the  osiers 
n.«ielti<8  for  basket  making. 

These  spotH,  which  have  a  canker-like  appearance,  are  easily  recognized  externally 
and  may  reach  through  the  shoots  to  the  pith.  They  csmho  weakening  of  the  stems, 
which  break  at  the  least  attempt  to  bend  them.  A  study  of  the  fungus  showed  that 
the  disease  was  caused  by  Phymloiti>oTa  gregaria  and  associated  with  it  were  the  two 
other  stages  which  are  distinguished  as  Telradia  mliclmla  and  Macrodendrophoma 
'liicicola. 

Judpng  fr<jni  analogy  the  author  believes  that  all  3  fruiting  stages  are  capable  of 
inlecting  healthy  willows.  Poor  undrained  bogs  and  a  prevalence  of  weeds  would 
tavor  development,  and  every  care  should  be  taken  not  tt)  plant  diseased  seta  from 
»n  infected  holt.  Land  chosen  for  osier  growth,  should  Ixs  well  drained  and  if  bog 
l»nd  should  be  treated  with  lime,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid.  If  the  disease 
spears,  all  attacked  sets  should  be  dug  out  and  burned.  A  weak  solutton  of  forma- 
lin, 0.5  per  cent,  it  is  believed  wouhl  be  useful  as  a  spray  to  keep  the  fungus  from 
'"preading. 

Glaaay  fir,  H.  von  Schbenk  (Afo.  Bot.  (lard.  Ann.  Rpt.,  16  (1905),  pp.  117-lHO, 
f^-  *). — A  desc-ription  is  given  of  specimens  of  balsam  fir  which  were  received  dur- 
ing the  winter  at  the  laboratory,  and  which  exhibited  peculiar  smooth  spots  at 
wrions  points  in  cross  sections. 

Some  of  these  areas  eictended  from  the  heart  to  the  8apwoo<l,  while  others  formed 
irregular  circumscribed  spots.  A  great  deal  of  balsam  fir  is  used  for  pulp  wood  in 
the  r^on  from  which  these  specimens  were  obtained,  and  it  was  claimed  that  this 
M>peaTanee  indicated  a  defect  in  the  wood.  Investigations  showed  that  this  appear- 
•nceisquite  frequent  during  wintermonths,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  due  to  freezing. 
To  secure  experimental  evidence  to  corrolwrate  this  belief,  the  author  saturated  a 
number  of  specimens  of  loblolly  pine,  after  which  they  were  subjectetl  to  tempera- 
tares  below  zero  and  partially  sawed  through  when  in  a  frozen  condition.  After 
thawing,  the  pieces  were  cut  completely  in  two  for  examination,  and  the  portions 
that  had  been  cut  while  in  the  frozen  condition  exhibited  a  condition  analogous  to 
that  mentioned  in  the  fir.  It  is  l)elieved  that  this  defect  is  due  to  freezing  and  cutting 
*hen  there  is  a  superabundance  of  water  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

Corticium  chrysanthemi,  C.  B.  Pixjwmoht  {Brit,  ifycol.  Soc.  Trans.  1904,  pp.  90, 
^l,pl.  1). — The  author  reports  having  noticed  a  number  of  years  ago  chrysanthe- 
■nntns  planted  for  permanent  ornamentals  which  had  died  off,  and  in  each  case  a 
white  fungus  growth  was  present  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stems.  Kecently  his 
ottention  has  tieen  called  to  this  same  trouble,  and  a  careful  examination  was  made 
<«  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  stems  show  a  white  hymenium  on  the  living  and  dead  stems  at  the  level  of 
the  ground,  matting  the  earth  and  the  shoots  together  so  that  the  gardener  may  at 
'ince  recognize  the  trouble  he  has  to  deal  with.  The  only  treatment  seems  to  be  the 
bnniiiijr  of  the  diseased  plants  and  the  use  of  only  healthy  cuttings.  A  technical 
'IwtTJption  of  the  fungus  is  given. 

CoBceming  the  root  rot  of  cotton.— In  the  note  on  the  root  rot  of  cotton  by  V. 
MoDHi>ri  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  4o)  an  error  was  coiiimitte<l  in  stating  that  the  disease  in 
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F^^ypt  (iiffertnl  from  tliat  known  in  thiH  country.  The  author  in  the  course  of  hiH 
imper  shows  them  to  be  identical,  but  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fun(;ua 
known  iu  the  Unite<l  States  as  Ozoninm  miriromum  is  not  the  same  as  that  species 
found  in  Europe.  In  discussing  treatment  the  general  possibilities  of  securing 
immune  strains  through  selection  are  pointed  out  and  a  variety  of  bananas  immune 
to  nK)t  knot  is  descril)ed.    The  banana  is  not  subject  to  root  rot. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— EHTOMOLOOY. 

The  international  code  of  zoological  nomenclature  aa  applied  to  mediciiie, 

C.  W.  Stilrs  {I'til,.  Health  and  Mar.  Honp.  Serv.  U.  S.,  Hyg.  Lab.  Bui.  S4,  pp.  SO). — The 
international  code  is  taken  up  seriatim,  and  each  article  is  discussed  and  recommen- 
dations given.  A  detailed  synonymy  is  presented  for  TVnia  solium,  T.  aaginata, 
Dipi/litlium  cavinum,  I>lholhriocephalit*  latu$,  and  Echinococeu»  granulosus. 

Bsport  of  the  entomologist,  J.  B.  Smith  ( Neiv  Jersey  t^as.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  3S7-6.5S, 
pis.  10,  figs.  4). — San  Jos^  scale  was  unusually  abundant  during  the  season  and  caused 
great  damage.  Notes  are  given  on  the  prevalence  of  Psetidococeus  aceris,  elm-leaf 
beetle,  cabliagc  worms,  onion  maggot,  potato  beetle,  bollwomi,  strawberry  weevil, 
et(!.  Insecticide  treatment  of  cottony  maple  scale  is  rather  unsatisfactory.  Summer 
applications  of  soap  and  kerosene  and  winter  washes  are  partly  effet^tive. 

The  second  brood  of  co<lling  moth  should  be  mmbated  with  bands,  but  the  band- 
ing method  should  be  combined  with  spraying,  destruction  of  infested  fruit,  and  all 
other  known  precautions.    Cranberry  insects  are  also  briefly  noted. 

A  detaileif  account  is  given  of  attempts  to  introduce  the  Asiatic  ladybird  into  New 
Jersi'y  and  other  localities.  Only  a  portion  of  the  beetles  survive  the  winter  even  in 
CJeorgia.  Tlie  beetle  is  apparently  unable  to  keep  the  San  Jos^  scale  in  check. 
Notes  are  presented  on  Tenodern  sinensis  as  a  predaceous  insect. 

A  test  was  made  of  potassium  sulphid,  sulphite  of  soda,  and  Con-Sol  for 
destroying  San  .los^'-  scale  on  peach  trees.  Potassium  sulphid  and  lime  proved  most 
effective.  This  reme<iy  seems  not  to  injure  i>each  foliage  when  applied  in  summer 
and  kills  the  scale  insects.  Sulphite  of  soda  was  of  no  avail,  and  Con-Sol  was  com- 
paratively ineffective. 

Lime-sulphur  wa><h  was  almost  a  complete  failure  in  New  Jersey  during  the  winter 
of  IDCVt  as  used  by  fruit  growers.  A  study  was  made  to  determine  the  causes  of 
failure,  and  various  recommendations  are  made  regarding  the  composition  and  prepa- 
ration of  the  wash.  Caustic  so<la  was  thoroughly  tested  as  an  insecticide  and  the 
results  were  not  encouraging.  Salimene  and  Universal  insecticide  and  scale  killer 
also  proved  to  be  of  little  or  no  value.  Crude  oil  and  kerosene  continue  to  give  good 
results.  Kill-0-Scale  is  quite  effective  but  too  expensive.  Pyrol  tree  and  plant 
si)ray  neither  killed  the  scale  nor  injured  the  foliage.  Horticultural  Compound 
proved  effective  against  plant  lice  but  not  against  San  Jo8«^  scale.  Rose-leaf  tobacco 
e-xtract  gave  fairly  good  results  as  a  remedy  for  grape-leaf  hoppers  and  scale  insects. 

Third  annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  (Ohio  Depl.  Agr.,  Div.  Xursery  and 
Orchard  Jnspertion  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  34). — During  the  year  1904  the  inspector  carried 
on  the  usual  work  of  his  ofHce  in  the  control  of  hannful  pests  in  nurseries  and 
orchards.  Nurseries  were  inspectetl,  fumigation  was  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  in 
houses  built  for  that  purpose,  and  orchard  inspection  was  undertaken  wherever  it 
appeartnl  to  Ik?  necessary.  During  the  year  serious  injuries  were  suffered  from 
cankerwonn,  San  Jos<''  scale,  elm-leaf  beetle,  grape-blossom  bud-gnat,  and  other 
insects.     A  copy  is  given  of  the  nursery  and  orchanl  inspection  law  of  the  State. 

The  arrowroot  worm  (Agr.  Xews  IBarhados],  4  (1905),  No.  76,  p.  74)-—(Mpodes 
ethViH*  is  said  to  cause  serious  damage  to  arrowroot,  cannas,  and  related  plants.  The 
use  of  Paris  green  and  Tx)ndon  puri)le  appears  to  give  the  best  results.  Certain 
birds,  including  the  common  blackbirds  of  the  Barbados,  feed  upon  these  peats. 
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FOODS— HUMAN  NTTTEITIOK. 

The  milliTig  and  chemical  value  of  the  grades  of  wheat  in  the  Manitoba 
Inapection  IMvision,  crop  of  1904,  C.  E.  Haundbbh  and  F.  T.  Sih-tt  (Cauada 
CtnL  Expt.  Farm  Bui.  50,  pip.  *»). — Studies  are  reported  on  the  character  and  mill- 
ing qoalities  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  Manitoba  wheats. 

The  milling  ralue  of  the  graden  of  wJieat,  C.  K.  Saunderf  (pp.  5-12). — The  7  sam- 
ple? of  high  and  low  grade  wheats,  2  of  feed  wheats,  and  1  of  frostwl  wheat  included 
in  the  investigntion,  it  is  believed  represent  fairly  the  grades  Mhii)pe<l  from  Fort  Wil- 
liun,  Manitolm. 

The  resultt)  of  the  milling  tests  showed  that  the  amounts  of  straight-grade  flour  and 
total  flour  decreased  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  grades  of  wheat,  while  the  amounts 
of  low-grade  flour  and  of  shorts  and  bran  increased.  The  changes  were  fairly  regu- 
lar, though  the  differences  l)etween  any  2  grades  were  more  noticeable  lu  the  lowcHt 
srode  was  approached. 

The  large  proportion  of  low-grade  flour  obtained  from  the  jworest  samples  of 
vbeat  is,  in  the  author's  opinion,  a  clear  indication  of  their  inferior  character.  The 
i^raight  flourH  from  the  different  grades  of  wheat  were  much  alike  in  color  when  dry, 
thoi^h  that  from  the  lower  grades  was  less  creamy  and  of  a  grayish  tint.  In  the 
author's  opinion  all  the  flours  tested,  except  those  ground  from  the  feed  wheat,  were 
citable  for  bread  making. 

As  regards  the  price  of  wheat,  "it  is  evi<lent  that  what  may  ]ye  called  the  single 
milling  value  of  the  different  grades  can  never  fix  the  prices  that  will  l)e  i)ai(l  for  the 
wheat.  The  highest  grades  will  probably  always  command  enhance<l  prices,  while 
the  value  of  the  lowest  grades  will  be  determined  by  their  utility  for  feeding  j)ur- 
poKs  and  not  for  milling.  For  some  of  the  intermediate  gra<les  it  seems  possible 
that  millers  could  afford  to  pay  relatively  higher  prices  than  those  which  have  lately 
prevailed  if  greater  attention  were  given  to  the  grinding  of  such  wheat  and  special 
efforts  made  to  find  the  most  advantageous  markets  for  the  products." 

A  ehemiatl  MmUi  of  the  grain  nnd  jionr  of  the  gradetof  wheat,  F.  T.  Shutt(pj>.  l,S-20). — 
Analyses  of  the  different  grades  of  wheat  included  in  the  investigations  noted  above 
and  of  the  flours  ground  from  them  are  rejjorted,  and  the  composition  discu8se<l  in 
■elation  to  the  relative  value  of  the  different  wheats. 

"We  find  a  great  similarity  in  composition  between  these  wheats,  PHpccially 
among  the  higher  members  of  the  series,  as  regards  all  the  niorcimiwrtant  constitu- 
ents, i.  e,,  those  which  affect  the  bread-making  ijuality,  and  we  should  iiresurmise, 
therefore,  that  the  grading  has  been  based  upon  the  relative  yield  of  first  ()uality 
flour  (of  which  color  is  an  important  factor)  rather  than  upon  the  essential  differ- 
ences in  what  might  be  termed  the  relative  strengths  of  the  wheats. 

"  .\s  regards  quantity  of  flour,  we  have  shown  that  in  such  a  series  the  weight  of 
the  kernel  and  the  weight  per  bushel,  and  to  a  minor  degree  the  fiber,  indi(»te  the 
relative  flour  yield.  Our  results  in  these  determinations  are  in  excellent  accord, 
eupiM)rting  the  supposition  that  the  grading  of  the  wheats  has  been  made  primarily 
fittm  the  standpoint  of  yield  of  first  quality  flour. 

"The  percentage  of  protein  in  the  wheat  undoubtedly  is  a  measure  of  the  strength 
of  the  resultant  flour,  but  if  we  except  ...  [a  sample  of  feed  wheat  and  one  of 
frosted  wheat]  we  scarcely  think  it  would  be  justifiable  to  use  differences  in  protein 
content  such  as  we  have  met  with  between  these  wheats  (frwjuently  less  than  0.25 
per  cent)  as  a  basis  for  the  arrangement  of  the  wheats  in  their  order  of  merit.  And 
the  same  holds  true  for  the  data  rq^rding  gluten  and  gliadin.  It  is  highly  signifi- 
cant, therefore,  that  the  resultant  flours  were  found  so  uniform  in  quality  for  bread 
making." 
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Dietetics  in  relation  to  hospitals  for  the  insane,  W.  O.  Atwater  (  ('.  S'.  Dept. 
Affr.,  Office  Expt.  Slat.  Rpl.  1904,  pp.  47S-402). — Investigations  noted  from  a  previous 
publication  (E.  8.  R.,  10,  p.  688)  are  Bummarized  and  general  problems  connected 
with  institution  dieteticH  are  discussed,  particularly  hospitals  fur  the  insant*. 

Labels  on  adulterated  and  imitation  foods,  R.  M.  AhLs>r{K€iUtick!/  Sta.  Bvl. 
119,  pp.  igS-41). — The  State  pure-food  law,  which  has  been  in  operation  6  yearc, 
requires  that  food  shall  be  so  labeled  that  its  true  character  may  be  known. 

Such  publicity,  according  to  the  author,  has  "about  stopped  the  use  of  formalde- 
hyde in  milk  and  boric  acid  in  meat.  It  is  stopping  the  use  of  aniline  dyes  in  fruit 
products  and  saccharin  in  canned  com.  It  is  stopping  the  use  of  salicylic  and  ben- 
zoic wAds  in  jellies,  preserves,  ciders,  and  grape  juices.  Imitation  products  are  Ixjinfi 
labeled  for  what  they  are,  and  if  the  consumers  will  purchase  with  ordinary  care 
they  can  protect  health  and  obtain  fair  values  in  the  purchase  of  foods." 

In  many  instances  the  labels  are  not  as  plain  as  they  should  l>e,  and  the  informa- 
tion which  the  law  demands  shall  be  made  public  is  printed  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  read  or  is  expressed  in  terms  with  which  the  public  is  not  familiar. 
Some  of  the  terms  used  are  explained,  and  sample  labels  are  reproduced  so  that  labelx 
of  this  character  may  be  understood.  The  bulletin  also  contains  a  dis<;usBion  of  anti- 
septics and  coloring  matter. 

The  protective  value  of  proteids  and  their  decomposition  product*  on 
trypsin,  H.  M.  Vbrnon  (Jour.  Phutiol.,  SI  (1904),  ^'o.  -5,  pp.  .W->yj/f).— The  follow- 
ing statements  are  quoted  from  the  author's  summary  of  his  investigations: 

"  The  protet!tive  value  of  various  substances  upon  trypsin  was  estimated  by  kee|)- 
ing  pancreatic  extract  with  0.4  per  cent  sodium  carbonate  and  a  known  percentage 
of  the  substance  for  1  hour  at  38°  C,  and  determining  the  amount  of  trypsin  thereby 
destroyed.  As  a  rule  the  protective  value  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  |H»wer 
the  substance  possesses  of  neutralizing  the  alkali,  and  so  rendering  it  incapable  of 
reacting  upon  the  ferment. 

"Most  proteids  have  practically  the  same  protective  value,  about  45  per  cent  of 
the  trypsin  of  an  extract  being  destroyed  per  hour  in  presence  of  0.4  jht  cent  of  pro- 
teid,  27  iier  cent  in  presence  of  1  per  cent,  12  per  cent  in  presence  of  2  iwr  cent,  an<l 
7  per  cent  in  presence  of  4  per  cent  of  proteid.  When  no  proteid  was  )>re«<ent  56 
per  cent  of  the  ferment  was  destroyed.  Hydratod  proteids  have  a  slightly  greater 
protective  value  than  native  proteids,  and  the  decomiK)sition  i)r(Miuct,x  of  proteid 
hydrolysis  a  slightly  greater  one  still.  .  .  . 

"  In  («rtain  cases  there  is  a  combination  between  ferment  molecule  and  proteid. 
Thus  egg  albumen  possesses  a  most  marked  antitryptic  acticm,  the  digestive  power 
of  the  ferment  being  reduced  to  29  and  2.9  j>er  cent  of  its  normal  value  in  the  pres- 
ence of  0.05  and  1  per  cent  of  the  proteid,  resiKH-tively." 

ANIMAL  PEODTJCTION. 

Relative  values  of  feeding  stufiia,  H.  P.  Armsby  (I'entuylmnia  Stn.  Bui.  71, 
pp.  Hi). — Feeding  stuffs  have  commonly  been  conipare<l  on  the  basis  of  digestible 
nutrients  and  on  the  basis  of  energy  values.  The  author  does  not  believe  that  such 
values  are  satisfactory,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  re<iuire<l  to  eat  and  assimi- 
late, which  is  known  to  vary  with  different  feeding  stuffs,  should  also  be  taken  into 
account. 

With  the  respiration  calorimeter  for  experiments  with  animals  (K.  S.  R,  15,  p. 
10116)  such  factors  can  Ije  8tudie<l,  and  the  bulletin  summarizes  the  results  of  experi- 
ments with  steers  made  to  compare  timothy  hay,  clover  hay,  and  corn  meal,  both 
for  maintenance  rations  and  for  production.  The  following  table  shows  the  alu*'- 
lute  and  relative  values  of  tliese  feeding  stuffs  as  computeil  on  the  ImloIs  of  digestible 
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nutrients  and  fuel  x-alue,  and  also  the  maintenance  yalue  and  production  value  on 
the  basis  of  the  re«ult«  obtained  with  the  respiration  calorimeter: 

Fuel  raliifx,  maiiitttMrtce  raliien,  ami  prnihtction  value*  jier  pound  of  tereral  feeding  ttuff*- 


Computed 

from 
dlgeatible 
nutrients. 


AbsMlute  value*:  Oalorin. 

Timothy  hay 875 

("lover  hav 901 

Com  meal 1,525 

BeUiive  valuei-: 

Timothy  hay 1. 00 

<'lover  hay 1. 08 

Com  meal i  1. 74 


Actual 

fuel 

value. 


(Mltyrirt. 

777 

742 

1,308 

1.00 
0.96 
l.W 


I^J?^'  iProductlon 
nance        v«iiii> 
value.        '*'"*• 


Catorin. 

489 

270 

1,016 

1.00 
0.56 
2.11 


Oaloriet. 
259 


697 
1.00 

i'.is 


As  will  be  iiotioe<l,  both  the  production  and  maintenance  values  are  decidedly 
lower  than  the  values  computed  from  digestible  nutrients  or  from  fuel  value. 

"Coarse  fodders  in  particular  were  found  to  have  much  lower  values,  for  mainte- 
nance as  well  as  for  fattening,  than  concentrated  feeds,  the  relative  values  of  the 
former  as  compared  with  the  latter  being  greatly  overestimated  in  the  feeding  tables 
in  common  use." 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  results  at  present  available  are  not 
namerous  and  therefore  that  de<luction8  are  suggestive  rather  than  final. 

"On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  believed  that  the  distinctions  which  .  .  .  [the 
fi^re  obtained]  show  between  the  digestible  nutrients,  the  fuel  values,  the  mainte- 
nance values,  and  the  production  values,  as  well  as  the  differences  between  different 
cUases  of  feeding  stuffs,  in  these  respects  are  significant.  In  other  words,  it  is 
believed  that  the  differences  are  too  great  to  be  explained  by  experimental  errors. 

"  When  we  find,  for  example,  that  on  the  basis  of  digestible  nutrients  174  pounds 
of  timothy  hay  are  the  equivalent  of  100  pounds  of  corn  meal,  while  the  actual' 
nperiment  on  the  animal  shows  that  for  maintenance  211  pounds  and  for  fattening 
'^  pounds  of  timothy  hay  are  required  to  equal  100  poimds  of  com  meal,  we  are 

'l«iling  with  differences  too  large  to  be  accidental  and  too  important  to  be  ignored 

in  the  practical  computation  of  rations. 
"Furthermore,  these  results  show  that  the  only  safe  basis  for  a  comparison  of  the 

nines  of  fee<ling  stuffs  is  the  actual  experiment  upon  the  animal,'  in  which  the  real 
Bun  or  loss  of  flesh  and  fat  is  accurately  determined.  In  other  words,  the  only  way 
to  ascertain  the  nutritive  effect  is  to  actually  determine  it." 

On  the  basis  of  available  ilata,  the  production  value  per  100  pounds  has  been  com- 
puted for  a  number  of  the  common  American  feeding  stufis.  Some  of  these  values 
ireasfollowc: 


J'roductiim  mlues  per  100  potnid*  of  a  numlier  of  feeding  Ktuffs. 


Feeding  stuff. 


'ireen  fodder  and  ailage: 

Alfalfa 

("lover,  red 

<>)m  fodder 

("om  tdlajfe 

Tlmolhv 

Hi«: 

Alfalfa 

Clover,  red 

•Soy  hean 

Timothy 


Total  dry   Total  crude 
matter.  Itber. 


PountJg.    I 

28.  •JO  ' 

29.  •«  I 
•«.70 
25.60  ' 
38.40  I 

91.  tK) 
M.70 

88.70 
N«.)IO 


l^tunds. 
7.40 
8.10 
5.00 
5.80 
11. 8U  , 

2.%.  («l 

■J-J,  Ml 
■-"J.  60 


Poumlt. 
•L.  .*iO 
•1. 21 
0.41 
1.21 
1.04 

fi.!i;l 
5.41 

7.  «X 
2.05 


DlBfStlble. 

Carbo- 
hydrstes. 

Fat. 

I'uundt. 

Poundt. 

11.20 

0.41 

14.82 

0.69 

12.08 

U.37 

14.56 

0.88 

•21.22 

0.64 

;t7.  :6i 

1.38 

:!K,  15 

1.81 

:«i.72 

1..54 

4»,7-i 

1.13 

l*roduction 
value. 


(Moritt. 
10,806 
14,528 
11.0'i4 
14. '260 
17,809 

34,413 
34.748 

38,6.'«i 
38.  ."i62 
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Pnxltuiiun  raliiex  per  100  poumbi  of  ii  number  iif  feeding  fluffs — C^ontinuetl. 


Keedlni^HtufT. 


Tot*l  dry  Total  crude, 
matter.  Hber.      i 


I'Toteidn. 


Dlirestiblf 

Carbo- 
I  hydratea. 


Straws:  Pound*. 

Oat 90.8 

Kye 92.» 

Koots,  etc.: 

Carrots 11.40 

Potatoes 21.10 

CtraitiH: 

Barley 89.1 

Com >I9. 1 

t)at.i H9.0 

Rye I».4 

VV'heat    S9.5 

Ily-prodiiet.<i:  ' 

Cottoii-seod  meal 91. 8 

Ghiten  >"eed,  dry 91. 9 

Linseed  Meal,  new  pro*-- 

esa 90.1 

WheatBran 88.i) 


Poundi. 
37.0 
38.9 

l.SO 
0.60  I 

•2.7 
2.1 
9.6 
1.7 
1.8     1 

R.6 
6.4 

8.8 
9.0 


Pomul».    I    Poundt. 
1.09  38.64 

0.63  40.58 


0.37  I 
0. 4.') 

8. 37  I 
6.63  ' 
8.36  i 
8.12  I 
8.90  I 

35. 16  I 
16.09  I 

•29.26  i 
10.21 


7.83 
16.43 


In  ooiiiiection  with  the  data  sniumarized,  protein  requirements  and  other  factoni 
are  briefly  considered. 

Second  report  on  feeding-stuff  inspection,  B.  W.  Kilhoke,  C.  D.  Harrih,  J.  M. 
PiCKEi,,  and  \V.  M.  Allen  (Bid.  N.  V.  Bd.  Arp-.,  35  (1904),  ^'o.  11,  pp.  67,  Jiff*.  IS).— 
The  State  feediiiK-Htuff  law  ia  quoted  and  analyses,  Iwth  chemical  and  microscopical, 
carried  out  under  its  provisions,  are  rejKjrted  of  500  samples  of  wheat  bran,  middlings, 
ship  stuff,  com  and  oat  feed;  rice,  peanut,  and  saccharin  feeds;  gluten  meal  and  feeds, 
chops,  distillers'  grains,  hominy  meal  or  feeds,  com-and-cob  feeds,  lin8ee<l  lueal, 
cotton-seed  feeds,"  cotton-seed  meal,  drie<l  beet  pulp,  mixed  and  mill  feeds,  mill 
sweepings,  soy  beans,  wheat  screenings,  cane  seed  and  com  feed,  starch  meal,  graham 
wheat,  stock  feed,  oats  (whole  and  ground),  meal  and  bran,  and  flour. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  regarding  the  extent  of  adulteration  of  some  of  the 
feeding  stuffs  follow:  In  the  case  of  wheat  bran  75  jier  cent  of  the  samples  examined 
were  not  up  to  the  standard  as  reganls  protein  content.  The  20  samples  of  rii-e  feeds 
oxamine<l  were  all  found  to  be  up  to  the  standard.  The  peanut  feeds  included  a  feed 
for  chickens,  a  feed  for  pigs,  screenings,  meal,  middlings,  and  bran.  Peanut  meal, 
middlings,  and  bran,  though  differing  in  name,  were  all  found  to  be  made  up  of 
ground  peanut  hulls.  Of  the  84  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal  examined,  18  were  below 
the  legal  standard. 

The  examinations  which  have  been  made,  the  authors  state,  show  that  the  follow- 
ing adulterants  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  making  up  the  stock  feeds  sold  in 
North  Carolina:  Corn,  bran,  rice  chaff,  ground  corncobs,  [teanut  hulls  and  middlings, 
oat  hulls  and  dust,  mill  sweepings,  screenings,  cotton-seed  hulls,  and  similar  products. 
The  (loiujiosition  of  thes*  materials  is  spoken  of  with  the  object  of  calling  attention 
to  their  low  nutritive  value. 

Investig'ation  regarding  succulence,  F.  W.  Kobiso.v  ( .Mirh'ujan  Skt.  Spec.  Bxd. 
.ij,  pp.  t.'t). — Believing  that  the  amount  of  energy  requireti  toassimihite  feeds  should 
hv  taken  into  account  in  determining  their  tme  fee<ling  value,  and  that  the  projior- 
tiou  of  siu'culeiit  material  would  have  an  important  bearing  on  this  question,  two 
scrie.'j  of  exjieriinents  were  undertaken  with  cows  in  which  the  digestibility  of  pro- 
tein was  determine*!  on  the  1)asis  of  nitrogen  in  fresh  feces,  nitrogen  in  dried  feces, 
an<l  feces  correctetl  for  the  proportion  of  metabolic  products  present.  Foods,  urine, 
an<l  feces  were  analyzed,  and  the  Imlance  of  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  also 
detcnnincd. 

In  estimatjug  metabolic  i)r(Hluct8  in  feces,  the  ether,  alcohol,  water,  and  limewater 
methtxl  was  empIoye<l.     In  periods  1  and  4  of  the  first  series  of  tests,  the  food  con- 
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si.--te(l  of  a  basal  ration  of  clover,  hay,  oats,  straw,  bran  and  <»rn  and  cob  meal,  the 
nutritive  ratio  being  1  :  12.2.  In  the  second  period,  wet  sugar  beet  pulp  was  intnv 
■iiu'ed  into  the  ration,  the  basal  ration  being  so  changed  that  the  dry  matter  of  the 
total  ration  and  the  nutritive  ratio  remained  constant.  In  the  third  perio<l,  the 
\>asa\  ration  remained  the  Kame  as  before  while  the  amount  of  sugar  beet  pulp  was 
increased,  the  cows  receiving  all  they  would  consume.  In  the  second  series  of  testa 
the  conditions  were  the  same  except  that  in  the  fourth  period  dry  sugar  beet  pulp 
was  U8e<]  in  place  of  wet  pulp,  the  dry  matter  and  nutritive  ratio  of  the  ration  being 
kept  the  same  as  in  periods  I  and  2. 

The  foefliciente  of  digestibility  were  in  general  lowest  when  the  analytical  data 
t)ased  on  the  fresh  feces  were  taken  into  account,  and  highest  when  the  corrections 
for  metabolic  products  were  introduced,  but  in  no  case  were  constant  differences 
obtierved  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  rations  fed.  The  loss  of  nitrogen  when 
the  feces  were  dried  ranged  from  .3  to  9.5  per  cent  and  the  amount  of  metabolic  nitro- 
gen of  feces  from  8.6  to  16.4  per  cent,  the  variations  l)eing  apparently  cause<l  by  indi- 
vidoal  peculiarity  or  other  conditions  not  determined.  As  regards  the  balance  of 
income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen,  the  results  varied  from  a  loss  of  4.4  grains  per  day 
with  one  of  the  cows  fed  a  basal  ration  in  the  first  aeries  of  tests  to  a  gain  of  12.1 
fcnuns  per  day  with  one  of  the  cows  fed  the  sugar  beet  pulp  ad  libitum. 

"It  is  very  noticeable  that  fo<xl8  are  utilized  differently  by  different  individuals. 
Two  cows,  although  both  are  healthy  and  normal  in  every  respect,  will  not  utilize 
the  same  amount  of  nutrients  in  a  given  feed. 

"  In  the  first  experiment  both  cows  showed  a  slight  increase  in  digestibility  when 
beet  pulp  wet  was  added  to  the  ration.  In  the  second  experiment  one  cow  gave  a 
slight  increase,  while  the  other  showed  practically  no  change.  These  figures  are, 
however,  so  slight  when  an  average  is  taken  that  they  can  not  be  said  to  prove  an 
increase  of  digestibility  due  to  the  succulent  feed. 

''In  all  of  the  experiments  a  consideration  of  digestibility  based  on  the  nitrogen  as 
found  in  the  feces  before  drying,  shows  that  former  figures  of  digestibility  of  succu- 
lent feeds  are  given  at  least  5  per  cent  too  high.  Different  feeds  show  varying  per- 
ctntages  of  volatile  nitrogen  in  the  feces,  and  inasmuch  as  it  appears  with  the  undi- 
iRstol  food  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  else  our  coefficients  of  digestibility 
»«■  ronsiderably  too  high.  .  .  . 

"Whatever  the  effect  of  succulence  on  the  apparent  digestibility  of  a  food,  which 
in  these  instances  seems  to  be  practically  nil,  it  seems  quite  positive  that  a  succulent 
food  is  digested  at  less  expense  than  a  dry  food.  In  this  way  a  succulent  food  should 
vork  antagonistic  to  a  fr>od  rich  in  fiber  and  in  the  same  ciipacity  as  grain.  If  an 
increase  of  cell  oxidation  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  metabolic  nitrogen  in  the 
feces  .  .  .  then  surely  the  expenditure  of  energy  on  a  food  high  in  factors  of  succu- 
leace  is  less  than  on  a  dry  food.  The  above  being  true,  it  follows  that  the  net  avail- 
able energy,  other  factors  being  equal,  is  greater  in  a  succulent  food  than  in  a  dry 
one." 

The  utiliaation  ofbeet  leaves,  D.  Mbyeb  (Fiihling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  .54  (looa), 
Xoi.  ,i,  pp.  ol-9.i;  4,  pp-  14-5-lSS). — The  superior  value  of  enfile<l  and  dried  Iwet 
leaves  as  compared  with  the  green  material  is  pointed  out.  Acconling  to  the  author, 
the  dried  leaves  are  generally  considered  the  mosl  satis^factory,  tlxiugh  he  lelieves 
that  entdling  should  receive  more  attention.  Kxjierimental  data  which  have  to  do 
with  the  subject  are  summarized  and  discussecl. 

Kixed  fanning,  R.  W.  Peacock  (Agr.  Oaz.  N.  .V.  Wales,  It;  (I'M.',),  Ko.  4,  pp. 
•iSo,  SS6). — Brief  notes  are  given  regarding  the  crops  raise<l  and  the  st<H'k  kept  at  the 
liathuTst  Experimental  Farm. 

Especial  attention  is  directed  to  providing  a  succewiion  of  grnzing  cropH  tor  cheep. 
"For  winter  feeding,  rape,  black  tares,  and  early-sown  wheat*(  are  j>rincipally  to  be 
relied  upon.     For  spring  feeding,  rape,  crimson  clover,  tares,   prairie  grass,  and 
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sheep's  burnet  are  valuable.  Fur  suuinier  ami  Hiitumn  feiHliug,  luceru,  fowj)ea«, 
and  stubble  paddocks  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  f<Kxl.  By  such  prm-tice  it  is  potsilile 
to  keep  the  ewes  and  lambs  in  good  condition,  and  also  allows  of  the  lambs  )>eing 
marketed  at  profitable  prii-es." 

Feeding  farm  animals,  T.  Bi'ti.kk  and  B.  \V.  KiuioKE  {Hul.  X.  <'.  lid.  Ayr.,  .'.7 
(1904),  No.  11,  Sup.,  pp.  36). — The  composition  and  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs 
and  related  questions  are  discussed  with  8{)ecial  reference  to  the  feeding  of  farm 
animals  under  local  conditions. 

To  simplify  the  calculation  of  rations  a  table  is  given  showing  the  amount  of 
digestible  nutrients  furnished  by  different  quantities  of  a  number  of  fee<ling  stuffs. 
Feeding  standards  are  quoted,  and  rations  suggeste<l  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  standards.  For  a  horse  at  light  work  a  ration  of  12  lbs.  com  fodder,  2  lbs.  cow- 
pea  hay,  5  lbs.  com,  and  1  lb.  cotton-seed  meal  is  suggested,  and  for  severe  work 
10  lbs.  corn  fodder,  5  lbs.  cowpea  hay,  10  U).«.  corn,  2  llw.  cotton-seed  meal. 

"The  horse  is  not  able  to  digest  coarse  dry  foods  to  the  best  advantage,  and,  more- 
over, large  quantities  of  hay  are  objei-tionable  where  the  horse  is  to  do  severe  or 
fast  work,  because  an  overfull  stomach  interferes  with  respiration,  which  must  he 
increased  as  the  work  is  increase<l.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  therefore,  both  the 
rations  for  horses,  given  above,  would  In?  imjirovetl  by  slightly  decreasing  the  hay 
and  increasing  the  grain. 

"Any  difficulty  e.xperienced  in  getting  a  horse  t«)  eat  the  (»tt<)n-seed  meal,  when 
he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  doing  so,  may  usually  Ih>  oven-ome  by  grinding  the 
com  and  mixing  the  corn  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  usetl  in 
these  lations  to  supply  the  necessary  protein  to  repair  the  worn-out  mustdes  instead 
of  increasing  the  f)ea-vine  hay  for  the  reason  given  atove  and  because  any  of  the 
leguminous  hays  seems  to  cause  too  great  a  looseness  in  the  liowels  of  hard-working 
horses.      It  is  used  in  preference  to  oats  and  wheat  bran  be<'ause  it  is  much  cheaiwr." 

For  mil(!h  cows  the  authors  believe  that  -5  lbs.  of  cowpea  hay  can  replace  4  Ibf.  ol 
wheat  bran,  since  locally  the  wheat  bran  is  exj^nsive.  As  regards  pig  feeding  it  i« 
stated  that,  "when  a  field  of  cowjieas,  alfalfa,  or  ]>eaniits  is  not  available  it  will 
probably  pay  to  balance  the  corn  ration  with  wheat  middlings  or  drie<l  blood  if 
either  can  be  purchase<l  at  a  reasonable  price,  unless  some  other  x>rotein  foo<l  is  avail- 
able or  the  fattening  i)eriod  is  to  he  an  extremely  short  one." 

Present  methods  of  beef  production,  V,  H.  W.  Mdhfobd  and  Ia  D.  Uaix  (///<- 
noi»  Sta.  Cirr.  94,  pp.  4). — The  prim-ipal  deductions  which  were  drawn  from  replies 
to  a  list  of  questions  sent  to  a  numlx-r  of  Illinois  cattle  feeders  regarding  the  breed- 
ing of  lieef  cattle  for  market  are  as  follows: 

Only  12  per  cent  of  the  cattlemen  represented  raise  all  the  cattle  they  fatten  and 
but  35  i)er  cent  raise  a  part  and  buy  the  remainder.  "  With  reference  to  the  cattle 
involve<l,  only  18  j)er  cent  are  marketed  by  men  who  raise  all  the  cattle  they  sell 
and  18  i)er  cent  by  those  who  raise  part  and  buy  part  of  their  tattle."  Pure-bred 
sires  were  kept  by  87  jier  ceilt  of  the  corresi)ondent8  who  it  is  stated  raise  their  own 
cattle,  while  the  remainder  report  the  use  of  grade  bulls.  Pure-bred  cows  were  kepi 
by  19  per  cent  of  the  cattle  raisers  and  grades  by  35  per  cent,  while  46  per  cent  did 
not  state  whether  pure-breds  or  grades  wore  use<l. 

Forty-two  jier  cent  of  the  replies  state  that  heifers  are  bred  to  produce  market  stm-k 
at  24  months.  .\  number  preferred  1  to  2  years  and  a  very  few  more  than  2  years. 
"The  spring  season  is  chosen  by  four-fifths  of  the  correspondents  as  a  time  for  the 
firopping  of  the  principal  crop  of  calves.  The  remainder  are  divided  in  their  pref- 
erences among  the  summer,  winter,  and  fall  st>asons,  and  but  2  per  cent  plan  to  have 
the  calves  droppe<l  at  2  seasons,  spring  and  fall. 

"One-fifth  of  thos«'  who  reply  custrate  calves  when  less  than  1  week  old;  one-half 
castrate  before  the  calves  are  over  1  nionth  old;  four-fifths  castrate  when  less  than  3 
months  old.     Only  5  i)er  cent  of  the  corresjwndents  delay  the  oi->eration  later  than  « 
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mimths  of  age.  .  .  .  The  length  of  stickliu;;  jMiriod  retiommended  for  calves 
intended  for  baby  beef  varies  frt)in  1  week  to  10  iiionthR.  Three-fourths  of  all  the 
replies,  however,  recommend  periods  from  5  to  7  months  in  length.  .  .  . 

"A  summary  of  the  n'pliep  concerning  the  length  of  suckling  period  for  calves  not 
intended  for  baby  beef  shows  that  approximately  three-fourths  of  all  the  replies 
Mme  periods  from  5  to  7  months  in  length."  Of  the  concentrated  feeds  for  the  pro- 
duction of  baby  beef,  com  was  placed  first  in  nearly  half  of  the  replies  and  oats  in 
one-third,  with  bran,  oil  meal,  com  and  oat  meal,  barley,  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten 
ni««l,  wheat,  and  rye  ranking  next  in  the  order  named. 

The  comparison  of  the  data  relating  to  the  feeding  of  calves  and  yearlings  indicates 
that  "concentrate<l  feeds  are  generally  regarded  as  most  important  in  the  feeding  of 
ralve?,  while  for  yearlings  roughages  seetn  to  be  considered  of  most  consequence. 
.  .  .  Com  is  more  highlj'  regarded  for  yearlings  than  for  calves,  while  the  reverse 
!« true  of  oats.  The  grinding  of  com,  however,  appears  to  be  (X>n8idered  more 
necessary  in  the  case  of  yearlings.  Clover  hay  is  ranked  much  more  highly  for 
calves  while  fur  yearlings  straw,  varieties  of  hay  other  than  clover,  and  com-etalk 
fields  are  mentioned  more  prominently." 

In  general,  the  information  gathered  indicated  that  feeding  beef  cattle  for  market 
L«  a  minor  factor  in  Illinois  cattle-feeding  operations.  (For  earlier  work  see  E.  S.  R., 
16,  pp.  805,  1112.) 

The  making  of  Prime  Scots  beef  {Breeder's  Gaz.,  47  (1905),  No.  18,  pp.  861-86S, 
ip.  4). — A  descriptive  article  regarding  the  breeding  and  feeding  for  market  of  the 
•lest  grade  of  beef  cattle  produced  in  (ireat  Britain  and  known  as  "Prime  Scots." 
The  animals  are  marketed  when  1  or  2  yea.rs  old;  are  pastured  in  summer  and  fed 
'Inring  the  winter  on  straw  an<l  roots.  In  many  cases  cake  or  grain  is  given  for  3 
QontliH  Ijefore  marketing  anil  at  all  times  the  animals  are  fed  with  great  care. 

Comparison  of  methods  of  preparing  com  and  clover  hay  for  fattening 
•teers,  H.  W.  McMPORn  (IWmok  Sta.  Bui.  I0.i,  pp.  4-^-9S,figs.  /i).— This  experiment 
^ac  made  to  comjiare  the  economy  of  feeding  corn  on  the  ear,  in  the  shock,  shelled, 
nd  ground  as  corn  meal  and  as  corn-and-cob  meal,  and  the  advantages  of  chaffing 
Hover  hay.  The  etronomy  of  supplementing  com  with  nitrogenous  feeds  like  gluten 
meal  and  linseed  meal,  when  an  abundance  of  clover  hay  is  fed,  was  also  studied. 
I'oni  silage  formed  a  part  of  the  coarse  fodder  of  one  lot. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  2-year-oId  steers  were  used,  which  were  divided  into  10  lots; 
Md  each  lot  was  followed  by  pigs.  The  steers  were  fed  in  open  sheds,  the  yards 
•djoining  l)eing  pave<l  with  brick  exi«pt  in  the  case  of  one  lot. 

-ifter  a  week'.f  preliminary  feeding  the  t«'st  began  November  28  and  continued  for 
186  days.  Until  full  feed  was  reached  in  the  fifth  month  the  amount  of  corn  sup- 
plied per  day  was  gradually  increase<l.  The  maximum  amount  fed  was  not  far 
from  one-third  of  a  bushel  per  head  per  day.  The  nitrogenous  feed  consisted  of 
Kinten  meal  in  the  first  half  of  the  exjieriment  and  linseed  meal  in  the  last  half,  the 
change  being  made  for  the  sake  of  variety.  To  the  lots  receiving  this  supplement  it 
'»»  fed  in  about  the  proportion  of  !0  llw.  per  bushel  of  com,  the  greatest  amount 
'wing  given  to  the  lots  receiving  the  com-and-cob  meal. 

The  largest  gain,  2.4.5  I  lis.  per  steer  per  day,  was  note<l  with  the  lot  fed  corn-and- 
cvli  meal,  nitrogenous  grain  feed,  and  chaffed  hay.  Nearly  as  large  gains  (2.32  to 
-Sxibn.)  were  made  by  the  l<)t.«  fe<l  unchaffed  hay  and  the  nitrogenous  feed  with 
forn-and-cob  meal,  corn  meal,  or  ear  corn.  Considering  all  the  lots  the  average 
•Wly  gain  was  2.25  lbs.  jwr  steer  jkt  day.  The  dry  matter  required  per  pound  of 
win  ranged  from  10.35  lbs.  with  the  lot  fed  silage  and  com  meal  to  13.42  lbs.  with 
'he  lot  fed  shocked  corn  and  ear  corn. 

The  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  range<l  from  5.9  cts.  with  the  lot  fed  ear  com  without 
the  addition  of  nitrogenous  ironcentrates  to  7.9  cts.  with  the  lot  fed  corn  meal  and 
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chaffed  hay.  "The  cheapest  Kain  was  made  where  tlie  labor  element  in  prepariiif; 
the  feed  wa«  reducetl  to  the  minimum."  Data  regarding  shrinkage  in  dressing  and 
the  weight  of  hide,  i)ercentage  of  fat,  etc.,  were  recorded  in  connection  with  the 
slaughter  test  made  at  the  close  of  the  trial. 

The  greatest  gain  of  the  pigx,  1,115  lbs.,  was  made  by  7  pigs  following  the  10  steers 
fed  shelled  com  in  the  paved  yard.  The  smallest  gain,  63  lbs.,  was  made  by  the 
pig  following  the  10  steers  fed  silage  and  com  meal. 

Some  of  the  author's  conclusions  were,  in  effect,  as  follows:  Corn  silaf^e  ranks  with 
ear  com,  corn  meal,  and  com-and-cob  meal  in  its  ability  to  make  rapid  gains  on 
fattening  cattle.  Corn  meal  and  c-orn-and-cob  meal  appear  to  be  about  e<]ually 
efficient  in  producing  quick  finish.  More  rapid  gains  were  secure*!  in  this  test  with 
whole  than  with  shelleil  corn  and  equally  as  good  as  with  meal.  A  reasonably 
quick  finish  may  be  se<-ure<l  without  the  feeding  of  an  excessively  heavy  grain  ration. 

"The  feeding  of  a  nitnigenous  concentrate  to  supplement  corn  undoubtetlly  stimu- 
lates the  appetite  and  increases  the  taipacity  of  the  steer  for  consuming  to  advantage 
large  quantities  of  concentrates.  Hence  this  systeni  of  feeding  is  to  \ie  rec-ouimende<l 
where  a  quick  finish  is  desired."  Corn  meal  was  more  efficient  than  corn-and-oob 
meal  or  shelled  com,  but  not  more  efficient  than  ear  corn.  Chaffing  the  hay  and 
mixing  with  a  ground  con«»ntrated  feed  did  not  materially  increase  the  efflciencj' 
of  the  grain  for  Ijeef  i)r<xluction,  although  by  this  system  of  feeding  there  is  less 
likelihood  of  the  steers  getting  off  feed  or  of  scouring. 

As  regards  profit  to  the  cattle  feeder,  the  3  rations  which  gave  the  best  results  were 
ear  com  8upplemente<l  with  oil  meal  and  gluten  meal,  shotiked  or  fodder  com  and  ear 
com,  and  ear  com  without  additional  concentrated  feed,  the  3  rations  being  so  nearly 
alike  that  it  would  be  unwarranted  to  say  that  either  would  prove  superior.  The  3 
rations  which  gave  the  smallest  net  ])rufita  were  shelled  com  (fed  in  an  unpaved 
yard) ,  com-and-cob  meal,  and  a»m  meal  fed  with  chaffed  hay. 

"The  results  of  this  ex[)eriment  are  so  striking  that  it  appears  that  the  grinding  of 
corn  for  feeding  choice  2-year-old  steers  during  the  winter  season  is  not  warranted. 
The  profits  of  feeding  ear  corn  are  fully  twice  as  large  a«  those  se<-ure<l  in  feeding 
com  meal  or  com-and-cob  meal.  .  .  .  [However,]  it  should  not  lie  assumed  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  grind  corn  for  cattle  I  hat  are  1>eing  fattened  in  summer  on  grass.  .  .  • 

"The  feeding  of  silage  in  moderate  quantities  is  not  necessarily  conducive  to  heavy 
shrinkage  in  shipping  or  small  percentages  of  dressed  beef.  The  reader  is  cautioned 
not  to  conclude  that  since  the  feeding  of  silage  was  not  followed  with  as  large  profits 
as  the  feeding  of  several  other  rations,  that  it  has  no  place  in  beef  production.  Its 
use  in  growing  young  cattle  and  as  a  jmrt.  of  the  ration  of  the  breeding  her<l  i)roniiseB 
well  in  the  hands  of  the  experience<l  feeder,  but  to  just  what  extent  it  may  be  profit- 
ably used  for  these  purposes  remains  to  be  determined  by  future  investigations. 

"Many  who  advocat-e  the  feeding  of  ear  com  to  cattle  if  hogs  follow,  advocate  the 
fee<ling of  meal  if  forany  rca>H)n  itseems  desirable  to  eliminate  the  hog.  The  results 
of  this  exi)eriment  do  not  warrant  such  a  conclusion.  After  eliminating  the  hog  from 
the  cattle-fee<ling  operations  here  presentetl  the  feeding  of  broken-ear  com  was  fol- 
lowed with  larger  profits  than  the  feeding  of  meal." 

As  regards  the  gains  made  by  the  j)igs,  "the  most  striking  iraints  <»f  imjwrtance 
brought  out  .  .  .  [by  the  results  of  the  test]  are  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
pork  j)roduce<l  from  the  droppings  of  the  silage-com-meal-fed  steers;  the  large  gains 
made  by  the  pigs  following  the  slielled-<-om-fed  steers;  and  the  fact  that  the  pigs 
following  the  ear-corn-fed  (without  nitrogenous  concentrates)  steers  made  larger, 
gains  than  did  tho.se  in  the  lot  where  ear  corn  was  so  supplemented.  .  .  .  The 
amount  of  gain  made  by  hogs  following  steers  apitears  to  be  largely  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  undigested  com  in  the  droppings  of  the  steers  in  an  available  form  for  the 
hogs  to  recover;  therefore  larger  gains  are  made  by  hogs  following  steers  fe<l  »'<"■'' 
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iiiily  than  where  it  is  supplemented  with  oil  meal  ami  jtluteii  meal,  thus  rendering 
;!  more  effii-ieut  for  Ijeef  i»r(j<luetion." 

Influence  of  rations  upon  the  hydration  of  body  tissues  in  cattle,  A.  (.ioriN 
an.l  P.  Axix>i-ARl>  (Compl.  Kmil.  Soc.  Biol.  [/'«ri)i],.5cV  {1905),  No.  17,pi>.S13-Stn). — 
nations  rich  in  carbohydrates  (molasses)  and  nitrogenous  rations  were  found  to  pro- 
lin-e  marked  differences  in  water  content  of  the  tissues.  The  l)eariug  of  such  facts 
on  the  study  uf  animal  nutrition  is  discusseil.  The  authors  intend  to  (K>ntinue  their 
'>l«ervationa  along  this  line. 

BaiBing:  calves  on  separator  milk,  H.  T.  FiiExcit  {Idaho  Sta.  Bxd.  4^,  pp.  17,Ji(fii. 
•H.— The  author  studied  the  feeding  value  of  skim  milk  with  5  ."crub  calves,  dropped 
imm  February  25  to  April  8,  1902. 

The  <»lveH  were  separated  from  their  dams  within  48  hours  after  birth,  and  were 
'.nvrn  2  fee<ls  of  whole  milk  daily  for  5  to  7  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  warmed. 
>«-Iiarati)r  skim  milk  was  gradually  substituted  for  the  whole  milk.  From  the  start 
shiile  iKtts  were  fe<l  with  the  skim  milk,  the  amount  at  flrst  being  not  more  than  a 
talilesjioonful,  which  was  placed  in  a  box  in  front  of  the  calf  after  it  had  taken  the 
niilk.  The  animals  rea<iily  learned  to  eat  the  oats,  and  at  the  end  of  3  or  4  weeks, 
according  to  the  author,  ate  al)out  a  pint  a  day. 

When  <ui  full  ration  the  calves  at©  not  far  from  a  gallon  of  skim  milk  at  a  feed,  an<l 
the  author  cautions  against  feeding  too  large  amounts.  The  calves  were  fed  in  stan- 
ihions,  and  learned  to  drink  the  milk  readily.  After  they  had  eaten  they  were 
'umed  into  a  1k).\  stall  and  had  access  to  a  good  quality  of  hay  and  to  fresh  water. 
When  the  calves  were  4  to  6  months  old  the  skini-milk  ration  was  gradually  with- 
Irawn  and  the  oat  feeding  continued.  Early  in  May  they  were  turne<l  on  pasture. 
In  the  fall  they  were  placed  in  stalls  and  given  a  ration  of  hay  and  carrots. 
Krom  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  until  February  9,  150  days,  the  average 
jily  gain  was  1.59  lbs.  per  calf,  and  the  cost  of  fee<l  per  pound  of  gain,  not  including 
;*turage,  2.13  cts.  At  the  close  of  this  jieriod  tlie  fee<iing  test  was  continue<l  for  a 
year,  the  ration  during  the  winter  consisting  of  corn  silage,  hay,  and  carrots,  and 
'laring  the  summer  of  jiasturagc,  supplemented  during  a  part  of  the  time  by  clover, 
luixed  rye,  and  vetch,  and  alfalfa  as  soiling  crops.  During  the  fall  and  early  winter 
'Bt«  were  added  to  the  ration,  and  green  corn,  and  later  carrots.  When  2  years  of 
>(*the  calves  were  slaughtered,  the  average  weight  being  1,013  ll)s. 

Consiiiering  the  test  as  a  whole,  the  average  daily  gain  from  birth  was  1.46  lbs. 
Iioring  the  summer  when  flies  were  very  troublesome  it  was  found  desirable  to  i)as- 
inn-tlie  calves  at  night  and  keep  them  under  cover  during  the  day.  From  (i  to  12 
months  is  considered  the  critical  age  for  calves  fed  skim  milk.  The  animals ' '  develop 
l^1omaeh  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  their  body,  and  their  coat  is  not  quite  as 
'TOOotli  as  it  is  when  calves  nm  with  their  dams.  However,  the  calves  have  learned 
how  to  eat  and  digest  coarse  fee<l  in  larger  quantities  than  calves  rean^l  on  whole 
milk.  The  digestive  organs  are  better  develoi)ed  for  practical  feeding,  from  this 
pericxl  on  to  maturity,  than  in  calves  fed  whole  milk." 

The  detluctions  which  the  author  drew  from  the  test  follow:  "  It  is  possible  to  raisp 
lalvt*  profitably  on  sei)arator  milk  by  substituting  whole  oats  in  place  of  the  butler 
lat  which  ban  been  removed.  .  .  .  We  have  found  that  an  oat  with  a  thin  hull 
i"  liest.  .  .  .  Calves  fed  in  this  way  will  do  better  on  coarst;  feed  alone  than 
ilio*  raised  on  whole  milk,  biirly  maturity  is  not  hindered  by  this  method  of  fec<l- 
'"(.'■  The  value  of  butter  fat  saved  was  more  than  4  times  the  value  of  the  oats  con- 
"■unied.  There  was  $18  profit  i)er  head  over  and  above  cost  of  feed.  The  steers 
fpre  sold  as  'baby  Ijeef  at  an  average  age  of  twenty-two  and  one-half  months.  The 
i-teers  made  an  average  gain  of  2  11)8.  i)er  day  during  a  portion  of  the  time  (128  days) 
'>n  nam;  fetnl  alone." 

Soy  beans,  middlings,  and  tanka.ge  as  supplemental  feeds  in  pork  produc- 
tion, J.  H.  Ski.vnkr  {Tiiiliannl^a.  linl.  10.%  pp.  I'i-,I2,  figs.  -i). — Believing  that  curn 
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meal  shoiihl  l)e  Huppleinented  by  eoine  more  concentrated  feed,  luiddlings,  soy-bean 
meal,  and  tankage  were  tested  for  this  purpose,  using  4  lots  of  4  crossbred  pigs  each. 
The  feeding  stuffs  used  were  analyzed. 

On  the  corn  meal  alone  the  average  daily  gain  per  pig  in  the  3  months  of  the  test 
was  2.18  lbs.  and  the  feed  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  5.57  ll>8.  With  the  lot  fed  corn 
meal  and  middlings  1:1  similar  values  were  4.35  lbs.  and  3.43  n>s.  With  com  meal 
and  soy  beans  2:1  the  average  daily  gain  was  4.78  lbs.  and  the  feed  eaten  per  t>oun<l 
of  gain  3.11  lbs.,  and  with  com  meal  and  tankage  5:1  the  values  were  4.15  lbs.  an<l 
3.31  lbs. 

In  the  case  of  the  eoni-meal  ration  the  nutritive  ratio  was  1:13.3.  On  the  rations 
containing  wheat  middlings,  soy-bean  meal,  and  tankage  it  wa«,  respectively,  1 :8, 
1 :5.1,  and  1:5.2.  The  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain  was  not  far  from  3.5  cts.  on  an 
average  with  all  the  lots  fed  corn  meal  supplemented  by  concentrated  feed  and  waa 
a  little  over  5  ct«.  on  corn  meal  only. 

"Com  alone  is  not  a  desirable  feed  for  hogs;  especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of 
young  growing  pigs  and  breeding  stock.  This  was  evidenced  in  the  test  under  con- 
sideration by  the  small  gains,  poor  appetites,  Isk'k  of  Ixjne,  poorly  developed  car- 
casses, harsh  skin  and  hair,  and  a  sharp,  rasping,  complaining  squeal  rather  than 
the  contented  grunt  so  well  recognized  by  swine  growers.  Perhaps  the  greatest  need 
for  some  adjunct  to  com  on  the  average  farm  owurs  during  the  winter  months,  in 
the  case  of  fall  or  winter  pigs  and  brood  sows,  aa  they  usually  have  access  to  more 
or  less  grass,  clover,  etc.,  during  the  summer.  ...  It  takes  favorable  conditions 
and  good  feeding  to  make  a  profit  [on  corn  meal  only]  on  the  late  fall  pig.  Too  fre- 
(juently  they  are  carried  through  at  a  loss,  much  of  which  might  be  avoided  by  a 
more  judicious  use  of  com.  Doubtless  less  com  and  more  of  other  feeds,  such  a.s 
milk,  shorts  or  middlings,  soy  beans,  tankage,  and  oil  meal  would  greatly  increa.-e 
the  profit  on  fall  pigs. 

"Middlings  among  other  feeds  is  generally  recognized  as  a  desirable  feed  to  com- 
bine with  corn.  In  this  test  it  proved  to  be  the  most  profitable  so  far  as  money 
return  was  concerned.  It  is  quite  commonly  used  and  has  prf>ved  very  effective  in 
other  tests.  It  is  generally  appreciated  by  swine  growers,  but  high  price<l  and  diffi- 
cult to  secure. 

"  Tankage,  although  less  widely  known,  has  desirable  qualities.  In  this  test  it  did 
not  give  as  favorable  results  as  middlings  or  soy  beans.  This  was  doubtless  due,  in 
part,  to  the  fact  that  one  pig  in  the  lot  receiving  tankage  did  not  seem  to  make  effi- 
cient use  of  the  feed  consumed  during  a  portion  of  the  time.  .  .  . 

"Soy  beans  are  not  commonly  used  in  pork  production.  This  is  doubtless  due  to 
lack  of  knowledge  of  their  characteristics  and  value." 

Poultry  sug^stiona  for  the  amateur,  C.  K.  Graham  {Connedicut  Storr*  Sta. 
Bui.  .%',  pp.  IS,  jigs.  9). — The  kind  of  eggs  which  should  be  selected  for  hatching, 
I>acking  ^tgs  for  shipment,  nests  for  setting  hens,  incubators,  care  of  young  chicks, 
and  other  related  topics  are  discussed. 

Poultry  experiments,  <t.  M.  Gowell  (Maine  Sta.  Bui.  ill,  pp.  9.?-7/fi).— The 
station  work  in  breeding  laying  stock  is  reviewed;  the  proposed  work  which  has  to 
<lo  with  the  amount  of  floor  Bpat«  required  by  poultry  and  related  topics  is  outlinetl; 
the  iM)ultry  houses  at  the  station,  including  one  recently  built,  are  de8cril)ed;  sample 
jjedigree  charts  like  those  used  in  breeding  tests  are  given,  and  the  results  of  several 
test«  on  breeding  and  fee<ling  are  reported. 

The  author's  experience  convinces  him  that  the  use  of  trap  nests  is  very  desirable 
in  selecting  iwultry  in  connet^tion  with  breeding  for  improved  stock,  but  suggests 
that  where  this  is  not  practicable  early  maturity  in  pullets  may  be  a  basis  for  such 
selection.  This  was  shown  by  a  lot  of  29  April-hatched  pullets  selected  because  they 
had  begun  to  lay  in  the  latter  part  of  August.     From  Septemljer  I  imtil  April  *• 
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iullowiug  thePH  binln  laid  on  an  averajti'  1 15  oggH  each  at  a  calculated  profit  of  $3.01 
per  bird. 

"While  the  egit  yields  of  this  K''<"ip  ©^  birdn  were  very  satisfactory,  the  money 
returns  from  them  were  particularly  so,  for  the  reason  that  they  did  their  work  dur- 
mg  that  part  of  the  year  when  prices  were  highest.  .  .  .  Early  uiaturity  in  pul- 
leto  is  generally  accompanied  by  physical  vigor  and  when  the  function  of  such  birds 
is  to  produ<*  eggs,  and  they  give  evidence  of  it,  they  are  certainly  the  best  of  their 
racf  to  breed  winter  egg  producers  from,  if  we  accept  jrtist  experiences  in  breeding 
as"  our  guides." 

Kggs  from  hens  over  a  year  old  have  given  larger  chicks  and  larger  mature  birds 
than  tiioee  from  younger  stock,  yet  in  chicks  from  eggs  laid  by  vigorous  pullets  show- 
ing early  maturity  "we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  lack  of  constitution  or 
vigor  .  .  .  and  know  no  reason  why  they  are  not  desirable  as  workers." 

At  the  station  work  has  been  carried  on  with  the  same  family  of  Barre<l  Plymouth 
Rocks  for  25  years,  and  methods  of  feeding  have  l)een  developed  which  are  c"on8i<l- 
ered  satisfactory.  Throughout  the  year  each  pen  of  22  (;hi<:keus  received  1  pt.  of 
vhvtX  early  in  the  morning,  a  half  pint  of  oats  at  9.30  a.  m. ,  and  a  half  pint  of  cracked 
rom  at  1  p.  m.,  these  grains  being  scattered  in  litter.  At  3  p.  m.  in  winter  and  4 
p.  m.  in  summer  they  were  given  all  the  mash  they  would  eat  up  clean  in  half  an  hour 
wimpoi<e<l  of  wheat  bran,  com  meal,  wheat  middlings,  linseed  meal,  gluten  meal,  and 
beef  s<'rap  2:1:1:1:1:1,  with  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  soaked  clover  leaves  and 
heads  added.  Cracked  l)one,  oyster  shell,  grit,  and  water  were  always  supplied,  and 
each  j>en  was  also'  given  2  large  mangels  daily.  "Very  few  soft-shelled  eggs  were 
laid,  an<l  so  far  as  known  not  an  egg  has  been  eaten  by  the  hens  during  the  last  5 
yrars." 

The  records  which  have  been  kept  show  that  50  to  55  lbs.  of  the  dry  meals  were 
eaten  per  ben  per  year  on  an  average  in  addition  to  18.2  lbs.  wheat,  6.4  lbs.  cracked 
com,  5.8  lbs.  oats,  5.9  lbs.  oyster  shells,  3.2  Ibe.  dry  poultry  bone,  2.9  lbs.  mica  grit, 
anil  40  lbs.  of  mangels.  The  straw  required  for  litter  has  averaged  36  Um.  per  bird 
l>«ryear.  The  average  egg  yield  has  been  about  150  eggs  each.  "The  amount  of 
fooil  required  by  the  birds  ke_pt  in  this  house  [where  the  temperature  was  at  all 
tiniex  above  the  freezing  point]  .  .  .  was  always  less  during  the  winter  season  tlian 
where  birds  were  kept  in  the  colder  houses." 

The  value  of  cracked  com  and  beef  scrap  compared  with  the  moist  mash  mentioned 
alwve  was  tested  with  300  pullets  divided  into  2  equal  lots.  The  moist  mash  was' 
M  toward  evening,  as  was  also  the  dry  cracked  corn,  which  was  supplied  ad  libitum 
in  tnmghs.  The  dry  beef  scrap  was  kept  within  reach  of  the  poultry  at  all  times. 
The  cost  of  feed  and  straw  of  the  lot  receiving  the  mash  was  $1.73  per  bird  per  year 
*n<l  of  the  lot  receiving  dry  feed  $1.69.  The  yearly  egg  yield  was  151  per  chicken 
on  moist  and  149  on  dry  feed.  So  far  as  could  be  judged  by  egg  yield,  appearance, 
'"•  health,  no  marked  difference  could  be  note<l  in  the  two  lots.  When  the  birds 
heljied  themselves  to  l)eef  scrap  they  ate  on  an  average  14.7  lbs.  per  year,  as  com- 
P«re<l  with  8.7  llw.  in  the  case  of  those  receiving  this  feed  aa  a  part  of  the  mash. 
"The  quantity  of  oyster  shell,  bone,  and  grit  eaten  by  the  birds  having  a  constant 
Mipply  of  beef  scrap  was  marke<Ily  less  than  when  the  supply  of  scrap  was  limited 
to  that  contained  in  the  mash." 

The  value  of  dry  feed  was  further  teste<l  with  550  pullets,  which  were  not  selected 
with  Hpecial  reference  to  their  ^g-laying  iiualities.  A  dry  mixture  of  the  materials 
<U!ed  in  the  mash  mentioned  above  was  constantly  kept  l)efore  the  birds  in  troughs 
with  slatted  fronts  so  that  they  could  help  themselves  at  will.  At  lirst  they  were 
'M>t  UHed  to  the  dry  mixture  and  ate  of  it  sparingly,  but  later  atti  it  readily.  When- 
ever feeds  of  cracked  com  and  oats  were  supplied  to  them  "the  birds  were  always 
"•wly  and  anxious  for  them  and  would  scratch  in  the  litter  for  the  very  last  kernel 
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before  going  tw  the  tniUKhs  whore  an  abuiulainv  of  food  whh  in  store."  The  average 
number  of  eggs  laiil  from  Novemijer  1  to  Ajiril  30  waw  76  i>er  l>ir<l.  The  dry  feeding 
has  been  found  economical  as  regards  time  and  wa.Hte,  i)iit  the  author  does  not  con- 
sitler  the  data  extensive  enough  for  final  deductions. 

The  desirability  of  replacing  a  masli  with  dry  grain  and  beef  wirap  fee<l  supplied 
from  sei>arate  troughs  wan  tested  with  1,400  young  <-hi('kens. 

"The  results  were  satisfactory.  The  labor  of  feedingwasfarlessthan  that  required 
by  any  other  method  wc  have  followed.  The  birds  di<l  not  hang  around  the  troughs 
and  overeat,  but  helped  themselves — a  little  at  a  time — and  ranged  off,  hunting  or 
playing  and  coming  Imck  i^niin  when  so  inclintMl  to  the  food  supply  at  the  troughs. 
There  was  no  rushing  or  crowding  alnnit  the  attendant  us  is  usual  at  feeding  time 
where  large  numbers  are  kept  together.  While  the  birds  liked  the  beef  Bcraj)  they 
did  not  overeat  of  it.  The  birds  [lioth  cockerels  and  pullets]  did  well  under  this 
treatment." 

From  June  to  Octol)er  the  chickens  ate  al)out  a  pound  of  l)eef  scrap  to  10  ll)g.  of 
cracked  corn  and  wheat.  According  to  the  author,  '"it  would  seem  that  we  ha<i  not 
l)een  far  wrong  in  our  previous  fee<ling,  as  the  birds  ased  just  alxiut  the  same  relative 
amounts  of  scrap  to  other  food,  when  they  had  lilierty  to  do  so,  that  we  liad  formerly 
mixe<l  in  for  them." 

No  si>ecial  difBculty,  it  is  staU^l,  is  exjHjrienced  in  keeping  the  troughs  clean,  as 
they  are  provided  with  roofs  whu-h  project  2  in.  on  either  side.  The  troughs  used 
at  the  station  are  6  to  10  ft.  long,  with  sides  5  in.  high  and  slats  atove.  The  lath 
slats  are  2  in.  apart,  the  total  height  of  the  trough  l)eing  IB  in.  * 

The  system  of  feeding  (thickens  followed  at  the  station  is  outlined.  For  2  or  3  days 
after  hatching  they  are  supplied  with  a  mixture  of  infertile  eggs  (shells  include*!) 
Ijoiletl  for  half  an  hour,  ground  in  a  meat  chopper,  and  mixed  with  aI>out  t>  times 
their  bulk  of  rolleil  oats.  After  alxjut  the  third  day  a  mixture  ofhanl,  finely  broken 
corn,  wheat,  millet,  and  pin-head  oats  is  also  fed,  and  when  the  chicks  are  abont  3 
weeks  old  the  rolled  oat  and  egg  mixture  is  gradually  replaced  by  a  moist  mash 
mail>!  of  a  mixture  of  bran,  corn  meal,  middlings  or  Red  Dog  flour,  linseetl  meal,  and 
fine  Ixief  scrap  2:2:1:1:1,  wet  up  with  a  little  water.  The  hanl  broken  grains,  it  is 
8tate<l,  may  he  safely  use<l  all  the  time  instead  of  the  meal  mixture,  but  the  chicks 
do  not  grow  so  fast  as  when  the  mash,  which  shouUl  Ije  rather  dry  to  prevent  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels,  is  fed. 

Poultry  experiments,  J.  Dryokn  ( I'tah  ,Stti.  Bui.  US,  ;>;).  lin-V.n,  fig*.  2.')).— 
('Iiifheiix  (pp.  115-175). — Photographic  records  and  the  egg  )Meld  of  a  numl)er  of 
hens  were  kept  to  secure  data  which  would  show  whether  hens  with  long  iKwlies  and 
wedgivlike  forms,  small  heads,  etc.,  are  the  l)est  layers.  The  author  states  that  this 
theory  was  not  borne  out  by  his  experiments,  some  of  the  hens  of  a  given  type  lieing 
IK)or  layers  and  others  goo<l  layers. 

Records  of  the  egg  yield  of  hens  showed  wide  variations  in  both  the  nnmlierand 
size  of  the  eggs,  and  the  author  believes  that  laying  qualities  can  Ix'  transinitte<l  and 
that  by  proper  selection  a  strain  of  fowls  can  lie  j)rodui>ed  that  will  lay  eggs  of 
uniform  color.  As  an  illustration  of  the  intluence  of  good  breeding,  the  record  of  ^ 
White  Wyandotte  pullets  is  given  which  averaged  189  eggs  per  year,  an  increa.«e  I'l 
27  per  cent  over  the  average  egg  yield  of  their  dams.  As  regards  the  color  of  eggs, 
great  variation  was  noted  with  all  breeds  excejit  I^eghorns  and  Dorkings,  which  laid 
eggs  uniformly  white  in  color. 

"  In  our  test-<  it  was  very  rare  that  we  found  2  Wyandottes  or  2  Plymouth  Rocks 
laying  eggs  of  the  same  color.  The  colors  vary  all  the  way  from  nearly  white  to  the 
typical  brown.  The  same  hen,  however,  lays  eggs  of  very  little  variation  in  color, 
occa.-'ionally  she  would  lay  an  egg  that  was  'off-color.'  Kggs  from  the  same  hen 
varied  in  size  soiiujlimes  as  well  as  in  <:olor." 
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The  t'arlier  work  of  the  ftation  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  674),  on  the  value  of  exercise  for 
laying  hens,  was  coutinuetl.  Considering  results  extending  over  a  number  of  years, 
the  average  egg  yield  jjcr  hen  when  the  grain  was  scattered  in  the  straw  was  16S), 
and  when  fed  in  boxes  161.  With  Iveghom  hens  good  results  have  been  obtained 
when  all  the  feed  was  plated  in  a  box,  and  there  was  apparently  no  advantage  with 
tliis  breed  in  making  the  hens  scratch  for  their  grain.  When  a  Brown  Leghorn,  a 
White  Plymouth  Bock,  and  a  White  Wyandotte  were  kept  in  a  small  pen  with 
boarfl  floor  without  straw  or  Utter,  the  <^g  yield  was  respectively  52,  38,  and  33  eggs 
per  year.  The  fowls  showed  weakness  in  their  legs  at  times,  but  the  Leghorns 
!<eenied  to  bear  the  enforced  idleness  best.  With  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  the  results  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  scattering  the  grain  in  straw  litter. 

In  a  comparLMoii  of  different  bree<l8  for  egg  production  for  several  years  the  average 
profit  per  hen  was  51.5  cts.  per  year  with  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  88  cts.  with  White 
Wyandottes,  and  $1.12  with  Rose  Cond)  Brown  Leghorns.  Marke<l  differences  were 
obeen-eti  in  the  size  of  the  eggs  laid  by  hens  of  different  breeds  and  of  the  same  breed, 
but,  in  general,  the  Leghorns  8howe<l  less  variation  than  Wyandottes  or  Plymouth 
Ro<-ks.  In  the  case  of  41  hens  of  different  breeds,  for  which  complete  records  were 
kept  for  2  years,  it  was  found  that  the  average  egg  yield  was  178  per  fowl  the  first 
year  and  125  the  second.  "Whether  there  is  a  characteristic  difference  in  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  in  this  regard  our  ex})eriment8  have  not  been  continued  long  enough 
tiiform  a  basis  for  conclusion.  The  ret'ords  show,  however,  that  individualism  must 
lie  taken  into  account,  in  a  few  cases  more  eggs  being  laid  the  second  ^ear  than  the 
firs't." 

The  relative  value  of  fresh  meat  scraps,  cut  green  l)one,  commercial  meat  meal,  and 
milkalbumin  (a  by-product  of  milk-sugar  factories)  wastesteil.  The  lot  fed  commercial 
meat  meal  average  133  eggs  per  fowl  per  year,  as  compared  with  201.5  eggs  in  the  i»se 
of  a  similar  lot  fed  fresh  meat  scraps  or  cut  green  bones,  and  the  lot  fed  milk  albumin 
averaged  101  eggs,  as  compared  with  143.5  in  the  case  of  a  similar  lot  fed  scraps.  In 
asettoud  test  the  average  number  of  eggs  per  fowl  per  year  on  meat  meal  was  119,  as 
compared  with  154  on  meat  scraps  and  189  on  cut  green  bones.  In  the  author's 
opinion  the  data  presente<l  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  definite  conclusion  that 
the  l)etter  egg  yield  with  the  fresh  meat  scrap  was  due  to  its  higher  percentage  of  fat 
and  a(<h,  but  "they  appear  to  indicate  that  in  fee<lingfor  eggs  the  poultryman  will  he 
«ble  to  accomplish  with  cheap  fat,  or  cheap  foods  rich  in  fat,  what  he  has  been  vainly 
rtriving  to  accomplish  with  expensive  protein." 

.\«  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  yellow  color  of  egg  yolk  oy  feeding,  it  was 
found  that  when  hens  were  fed  dried  alfalfa  leaves  in  winter,  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
laid  were  normal  in  color,  while  those  laid  by  similar  lots  fed  no  alfalfa  were  pale 
in  color,  and  the  sam«  improvement  in  color  was  noted  when  hens  had  access  to 
green  grass,  alfalfa,  and  clover.  In  another  test,  a  mixture  of  white  and  yellow  corn 
eaten  in  place  of  wheat  did  not  pro<luce  yellow  yolks,  nor  did  skim  milk  fe<l  in  place 
of  meat  meal.  "  It  was  not  noted  that  there  was  any  difference  in  color  of  yolk  from 
different  breeds,  nor  did  there  appear  to  be  any  difference  due  to  individuality.  The 
color  of  shell  is  a  question  of  individuality,  but  the  proper  color  of  yolk  is  a  question 
of  food." 

Incubator  experiments  (pp.  175-191). — The  results  of  weighings  showed  that  eggs 
in  incubators  lost  weight  n»ore  rapidly  than  those  under  setting  hens,  and  indicated 
that  the  ventilation  was  greater  in  the  incubator.  The  air  from  incubators  showed  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  than  that  found  under  setting  hens.  "  From 
these  tests  it  appeared  that  the  theory  that  the  chicks  died  in  the  shells  l)ecause  of 
insuffident  ventilation  or  [an  excess  of]  carlx)nic-aci(l  gas  was  not  well  founded; 
rather,  the  results  indicated  that  the  cause  was  too  much  ventilation  and  too  little 
carbonic-acid  gas." 
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Tests  of  the  effect  of  carlKjn  dioxid  with  aud  without  water  on  uggHhella  ste  a  poHHi- 
ble  aid  to  the  chicks  in  breaking  the  flliell  nhowcd  that  wlien  water  wao  present  car- 
bon dioxid  weakened  or  entirely  dissolved  the  eggshells,  but  that  dry  (■arbon  dioxid 
apparently  had  no  influence.  The  thin  membrane  inside  the  shell  was  not  aHet-ted 
in  any  case.  "  It  is  intended  to  continue  these  tests  further  to  determine  what 
amount  of  ventilation,  if  any,  and  of  applied  moisture,  if  any,  are  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful incubation." 

Qrovnng  ducklingg  (pp.  191-194). — With  a  view  to  securing  data  relative  t<>  the 
cost  of  raising  ducks,  5  newly  haUrhed  Pekin  ducks  were  fed  for  9  weeks  a  mixture 
of  ground  grains  and  skim  milk  in  the  fonn  of  a  mash,  with  cut  bones  and  a  little 
green  alfalfa.  The  grain  consisted  of  bran,  shorts,  wheat,  corn,  rolled  oats,  and  lin- 
seed meal,  in  varying  proportions.  Al  the  close  of  the  i»eriod  the  ducks  had  made  a 
total  gain  of  27.3  lbs.  Each  pound  of  gain  required  3.02  lbs.  grain,  a  like  amount  of 
skim  milk,  and  0.16  lb.  meat  scrap,  the  cost  being  3.93  cts. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  2  of  the  ducks  were  fed  for  5  weeks  longer  and  gained 
only  0.8  lb.  The  food  required  per  pound  of  gain  was  22.5  lbs.  of  grain,  a  like 
amount  of  skim  milk,  and  a  pound  of  cut  bone,  very  much  largiT  amounts  than  dur- 
ing the  first  period. 

"It  is  the  practice  of  the  large  producers  to  market  the  ducks  at  the  j^e  of  about 
10  weeks.  The  market  demands  young  ducks.  At  this  age  they  bring  the  Iiost 
profit  to  the  protlucer.  If  kept  longer  they  l)egin  to  grow  new  feathers,  and  the 
food  they  eat  is  largely  used  in  the  making  of  feathers.  Further  growth  is  checke<i, 
and  to  feed  them  beyond  this  perio<i  is  unprofitable." 

Fattemng  turkeys  (pp.  195-197). — The  possibilities  of  profitably  feeding  turkeys  in 
confinement  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  flesh  was  tested  with  a  lot  of  6  nearly 
mature  birds,  kept  in  a  small  pen  with  an  open  front  closed  by  a  curtain.  Whole 
wheat  was  scattered  in  straw  litter  in  the  morning,  corn  was  fed  at  noon,  and  a  grain 
mash  at  night.  The  turkeys  were  also  given  skim  nulk,  sugar  beets,  and  alfalfa 
leaves,  with  grit  or  gravel.  One  of  the  turkeys  was  sold  at  the  end  of  3  weeks,  the 
others  were  fed  for  4  weeks. 

Considering  the  test  as  a  whole,  the  6  turkeys  made  a  total  gain  of  16.4  lbs.,  of 
which  13.2  lbs.  was  ma<le  by  4  birds.  When  bled  and  plucked  tlie  turkeys  lost  7 
per  cent  in  weight.  The  author  calculated  that  there  was  a  profit  of  $3.54  on  an 
original  investment  of  $8.50.  "As  to  the  quality  of  meat,  those  who  ate  it  reported 
tliat  they  never  ate  better  turkeys.  There  was  no  question  about  the  quality  of 
meat  being  greatly  improved.  The  2  smaller  turkeys  were  not  in  as  good  condition 
as  the  others,  but  the  meat  was  excellent." 

"This  experiment  shows  that  young  turkeys  may  be  taken  from  the  farm  and  fed 
in  small  pens  at  a  profit;  second,  that  the  quality  of  the  meat  is  greatly  improved  by 
such  feeding." 

Sgg  preservation,  J.  S.  Jbfphby  {S'orth  Carolina  Sin.  Hnl.  191,  ftp.  7/-77).— ^Wf- 
ferent  methods  of  preserving  eggs  were  tested. 

A  10  per  cent  solution  of  water  glass  gave  very  satisfactory  results,  the  eggs  keeping 
well  from  June  until  the  following  May.  "Some  of  those  used  in  December  ho 
closely  resembled  fresh  eggs  that  it  would  take  an  expert  to  tell  which  were  the  fresh 
eggs  and  which  were  the  packed  ones  after  they  were  cooked."  A  20  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  water  glass  did  not  give  as  satisfactory  results.  Though  none  of  the  egiifi 
were  spoiled,  the  whites  in  some  cases  were  slightly  coagulated  and  some  of  the  eggs 
would  not  sink  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  solution. 

A  lime  and  salt  solution  gave  as  satisfactory  results  as  watt-r  glass,  none  of  the  eggs 
being  spoiled.    A  solution  of  lime  and  salt  with  British  Egg  Preserver  (borax  and 
sodium  bicarbonate)  also  gave  good  results,  "but  it  could  not  he  seen  that  the  addi- 
tion of  the  preserver  gave  any  returns  for  the  money  it  cost  and  trouble  of  using. 
A  solution  of  salicylic  acid  in  water  (I  oz.  to  a  gallon)  gave  good  results,  none  of  the 
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eya^  being  sj)oile<],  but  it  <li<l  not  leave  tlio  ejtjfs  in  hs  (tikhI  coiKlition  a>i  the  water 
filajss  or  the  lime  aud  Bait  Hohitioiiti,  since  the  acid  weakeninl  the  shellf. 

ICfCP*  were  also  coated  with  salicylic  acid  and  cotton-Hee<l  oil  with  and  without 
alcohol,  with  paraffin,  coUodiuni,  and  xuni  arable,  aud  then  {>acke<l  in  c<)tton-fiee<l 
huIlH.  Conclusions  could  not  l)e  drawn  a>i  to  the  value  of  thew  j)re8ervative8  since 
tlie  <*>;^  w^ere  accidentally  destroyetl.  However,  the  author  is  convinced  that  these 
l)repervative8  and  others  of  a  similar  character  "are  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  li<|uid 
|>re|)aration»i,  l>ecause  of  the  extra  labor  in  putting  up  and  the  evaporation  that  takes 
place,  leaving  the  eggs  shrunken  in  api)earance  when  broken." 
The  report  (contains  brief  directions  for  testing  eggs. 

Experiinents  in  the  turtificial  rearing  of  oyster  try,  J.  Neixon  (New  Jermi 
Sill*.  Jt/it.  J!X'4,  pi>.  Zl5-44i>,  pin.  f>)- — A  progress  re[)ort  !.•<  made  of  the  investigations 
on  the  breeding  of  oysters.  The  conditions  were  unfavorable  and  general  deductions 
were  not  drawn. 

The  ••onstniction  of  artiticial  inclosures  calle<l  "claires,"  in  which  the  oysters  were 
kept  an<l  the  character  of  the  water  controlled  with  reference  to  sediment,  etc.,  are 
(l««-ribe<l.  In  one  of  these  the  water  was  filtered  through  several  thicknesses  of 
■hsorttent  cotton  qniltetl  between  sheets  of  galvanized  wire  netting  of  a  quarter-inch 
mesh,  (ienerally  speaking,  the  oyster  spawn  during  the  past  season  was  of  poor 
•(uality.  It  was  noted  that  sets  of  oyster  spat  were  found  in  places  where  the  water 
was  very  salt  and  in  others  whert>  it  was  diluted  with  fresh  wafer. 

"So  we  can  not  conclude  that  a  certain  amount  of  fresh  water  is  absolutely  neede<l 
to  indiiee  a  'set.'  It  seems  more  likely  that  in  those  seasons  characterized  by  a 
jinor  set,  the  result  is  due  to  a  poor  chanurter  of  the  spawn,  owing  to  some  pre- 
viously acting  influences  on  the  mother  oysters.  This  [joint  needs  careful  investiga- 
tion. .  .  .  The  experienc*>8  of  previous  seasons  had  led  us  to  believe  that  the  very 
rliniax  of  the  spawning  season  occurs  late  in  June,  and  that  .  .  .  southern  seed 
would  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  spawn  up  to  at  least  the  latter  part  of  August. 
ln<lee<l,  spawn  is  sometimes  present  in  such  oysters,  and  also  in  'native'  plants  until 
quite  late  in  the  autumn. 

"Oyxternien  are  certain  that  there  is  a  set  of  spat  at  the  close  of  the  spawning 
wason  uf  e.vceptioual  amount,  known  as  the  'Septeni))er  set,'  which  may  l>e  due  to 
a  special  increase  in  the  spawning  prtK-ess  early  in  September."  It  was  found  that 
late  in  June  the  oysters  had  already  spawned  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

"The  eggs  that  remaine<l  in  the  half-filled  oysters  presented  a  jH)or  appearance 
under  the  micro8coi)e.  Many  of  them  possessed  ruptured  shells,  swollen  nuclei, 
itarsely  granular  yolk,  spherit^l  sha{)e,  etc.  Such  an  ap|M>aranc(>  leads  me  to  l)elieVe 
that  this  spawn  never  is  eje<!ted,  but  is  al)sorbed.  Such  alisorption,  or,  at  least,  the 
<lisapi)earance  of  this  spawn,  was  very  slow,  lasting  at  U-ast  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, for  a  majority  of  the  oysters. 

"A  certain  proportion  of  the  eggs  in  s]>awn  of  this  character  will  l)e  fertilized,  and 
will  undergo  development,  at  Hrst  appartuitly  <|nite  normally,  but  finally  they  break 
down  ami  disintegrate. 

"It  appears  extremely  probable  that  the  charactter  of  the  spawn,  and  therefore  of 
the  'set'  of  seed,  is  determine<l  by  influences  acting  on  the  spawning  oysters  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer.  It  l)ecomes,  therefore,  inqxirtant  to  study  how  oysters 
are  aSecte<l  by  surrounding  conditions." 

The  histology  of  oysters  was  studie<l  in  detail,  this  i)haxe  of  the  work  Ijeing  illus- 
trated by  plates.     (For  earlier  work  see  K.  S.  R.,  Hi,  p.  Ml. ) 
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Practical  guide  to  dairying,  R.  T.  Akciier  and  P.  J.  Cahkoli,  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr. 
Victoria,  3  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  279-SS9,  pig.  IB,  fig».  «).— This  contains  an  introduction 
on  the  selection  and  preparation  of  land  for  a  dairy  farm  and  chapters  on  breeding, 
feeding,  and  management  of  cattle;  common  ailments  of  dairy  cattle;  dairy  farm 
buildings;  fodder  for  the  dairy  herd;  dairy  management;  and  milk  testing. 

Farm  dairying,  J.  C.  Kendall  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  192,  pp.  19-48,  figs.  9). — 
This  is  a  popular  bulletin  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  dairying,  with  special 
reference  to  North  Carolina  conditions. 

Eztemal  conformation  and  productive  capacity  of  (vittle,  H.  Attinger 
(Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  ron  Korperform  und  Leistung des  Rinden.  Ijeiptic:  R.  C.  Schmidt 
&  Co.;  rei:  in  Vrtljschr.  Bayer.  iMndw.  Rat.,  10  (1906),  No.  1,  p.  lOS). — This  volume 
deals  especially  with  the  question  of  the  relation  between  external  conformation  and 
pro<luctive  <-apacity  in  milch  cows. 

Report  of  the  dairy  husbandman,  G.  A.  Billings  (New  fernei/  Sta*.  Rpl.  1904, 
pp.  34J-41B). — The  first  part  of  this  reixjrt.  deals  with  soiling  crops  and  is  abstracted 
elsewhere  (p.  353). 

For  8  years  the  dairy  hen!  has  been  fed  soiling  crops  from  May  1  to  November  1 
each  year  and  silage  for  the  remaining  6  months.  On  soiling  crops  the  average  pro- 
duction was  3,322  lbs.  of  milk  and  167  lbs.  of  butter  and  on  silage  2,997  lbs.  of  milk 
and  152.5  lbs.  of  butter.  The  cost  of  the  roughage  was  also  in  favor  of  the  soiling 
(Tops. 

Dried  beet  pulp  was  compared  with  dried  molasses  beet  pulp  as  regards  influence 
on  yield  of  milk  and  butter,  effect  on  quality  of  milk,  and  relative  cost  of  milk  and 
butter.  The  test  was  made  with  4  cows  and  lasted  30  days  and  indicated  that  the 
addition  of  beet  molasses  to  l)eet  pulp  is  no  advantage  in  feeding  for  the  proiluction 
of  milk.  On  the  ordinary  or  unsweetened  dried  beet  pulp  the  average  daily  yield 
of  milk  was  0.33  lb.  and  the  yield  of  butter  0.02  lb.  greater  than  on  the  dried 
molasi^es  beet  pulp.  The  relative  cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  of  milk  on  the  2  rations 
was,  respectively,  67.2  and  69.8  eta. 

A  similar  comparison  was  made  of  dried  molasses  beet  pulp  and  hominy  meal. 
With  rations  otherwise  alike  8  llw.  of  dried  molasses  beet  pulp  produced  1.36  Ibe. 
more  milk  ami  0.09  lb.  more  butter  jier  cow  per  day  than  7  lbs.  of  hominy  meal. 
The  relative  cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  of  milk  on  the  2  rations  was,  respectively, 
68.9  and  78. 1  cts.  The  hominy  meal  contained  8.41  per  cent  crude  fat  and  the  dried 
molasses  beet  pulp  0.42  per  cent,  yet  the  average  fat  content  of  the  milk  was  0.04  per 
cent  higher  on  the  pulp  ration. 

The  usual  monthly  record  of  the  dairy  herd  is  given.  The  average  yield  for  the 
year  was  6,642.2  lbs.  of  milk  or  280.58  lbs.  of  butter.  The  best  cow  produced  8,762.3 
lbs.  of  milk  and  the  poorest  cow  3,443.9  lljs.  The  average  cost  of  food  per  cow  per 
^•ear  was  $47.12.  With  milk  at  $1.00  per  100  lbs.,  21  cows  returned  a  net  profit  over 
cost  of  food  of  $22.39  per  cow,  while  11  cows  were  kept  at  a  loss  of  $2.25  per  cow. 
The  average  cost  of  protlucing  1  qt.  of  milk  was  1.'83  eta.  for  food  and  1.03  eta.  for 
labor  and  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  or  a  total  of  2.86  ct*;  the  average  for  8 
years  was  2.43  ct.«.  The  record  of  1  Guernsey  cow  entered  in  the  Advanced  Register 
during  the  year  was  8,603.4  lbs.  of  milk  and  369.34  lbs.  of  fat. 

The  usual  data  are  given  on  the  fertilizing  elements  in  the  feeding  stuffs  purchased 
and  the  milk  sold.  The  total  gain  to  the  farm  in  8  years  was  11,868  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
8,879  Ibw.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  2,8.36  lbs.  of  potash. 

The  hand  separator  was  compared  with  the  deep-setting  system  of  creaming  with- 
out ice.  The  average  fat  content  of  the  separator  skim  milk  for  8  days  was  0.022  per 
cent  a«  compared  with  0.95  per  cent  with  the  gravity  system. 
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Should  dairy  cows  be  confined  in  stallsP  W.  J.  Fraher  ( Itlinois  /Sta.  Cin:  9.1, 
pp.  J'>,Jig».  £4). — This  circular  contains  infomiation  obtained  from  18  practical  <iairy- 
men  on  the  results  of  allowing  cows  the  freedom  of  a  closed  shed  or  covered  barnyard 
instead  of  confining  them  in  stables.  The  greater  part  of  the  data  is  presented  in 
tabalar  form  and  illustrations  are  given  of  many  of  the  barns. 

The  very  favorable  results  reported  by  the  dairymen  led  the  author  to  put  the 
method  into  actual  operation  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Twenty-two  cows  w^ere 
cared  for  in  this  way,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  It  was  found  that  the  cows 
kept  much  cleaner  than  when  Ktabled,  tliat  the  milking  stable  was  in  a  more  sanitary 
romlition,  and  consequently  that  it  was  easier  to  produce  clean  milk.  The  cowt< 
were  believed  to  be  more  vigorous  and  healthy  than  when  kept  in  the  ordinary 
stable.  The  saving  of  labor  and  also  of  manure  are  other  strong  points  advanced  in 
lavor  of  this  practice. 

"The  information  at  hand  is  not  sufficient  from  which  to  draw  definite  conclu- 
nons  for  all  sections  of  the  country  and  all  conditions.  A  tentative  report  is  now 
pablished,  as  this  system  has  been  a  marked  success  wherever  we  can  find  that  it 
has  l)een  tried,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  could  be  put  into  practice  by  many 
dairymen  of  the  State  greatly  to  their  advantage  and  to  the  general  improvement  of 
the  milk  supply."  The  station  is  desirous  of  communicating  with  all  who  have  had 
nperien<-e  in  keeping  cows  in  this  manner  and  of  receiving  suggestions  and  criticisms 
concerning  the  method. 

Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  dairy  bams,  II.  A.  Hopper  {Illinois  Sia. 
(5rc  9.J,  pp.  SO,fiijii.  In). — The  subjects  discussed  in  this  circular  are  the  construction 
of  floors,  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  barn,  fastenings  for  cows,  ventilation,  and 
vhitewashing. 

Tests  of  materials  for  bedding  cows,  C.  F.  Doanb  ( Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  104, 
ffi.  9). — Cut  wheat  straw,  cut  com  stover,  sawdust,  shavings,  and  rye  straw  were 
r<>nipare<I  with  uncut  wheat  straw  as  regards  the  quantity  required  to  keep  cows  clean. 
Tesits  were  also  made  of  the  absorptive  power  of  each  of  the  materials  mentioned. 

Cut  wheat  straw  was  not  found  as  satisfactory  as  uncut  wheat  straw.  At  the  rate 
used  in  the  experiments,  2,;W0  lbs.  of  the  cut  straw  as  compared  with  1,800  lbs.  of 
the  uncut  straw  would  be  required  per  cow  yearly  in  order  to  keep  the  animals 
«)ually  clean.  About  one-third  more  by  weight  of  cut  com  fo<lder  was  required  to 
aivomplish  the  same  results  as  wheat  straw.  The  corn  fodder  was  iwnsidered  better 
Wiling  material  than  the  straw,  and  where  wheat  is  grown  purposely  to  secure 
straw  for  l)edding  purposes  it  is  l)elieved  that  corn  fo<lder  might  well  be  substituted 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Sawdust  was  found  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  l)e<lding 
materials  used.  (joo<l  results  were  also  secured  with  shavings.  These  two  mate- 
rials are  1)elicved  to  l)e  ideal  bedding  materials  in  sanitary  dairying.  Rye  straw  was 
not  thought  to  be  as  good  as  wheat  straw  for  cows. 

From  the  results  of  laboratory  tests  as  to  the  amount  of  water  capable  of  l)eing 
absorbed  by  each  of  the  materials  used,  it  was  estimated  that  2.8  lbs.  of  cut  stover, 
3.3  lbs.  of  wheat  straw,  8.3  Ibe.  of  sawdust,  or  3  lbs.  of  shavings  would  he  required 
to  al)sorb  the  liquid  manure  produced  by  1  cow  in  16  hours.  The  yearly  cost  of 
iHHlding  for  cows  stable<l  the  entire  day  was  estimate*!  as  follows:  (hit  stover  $3.05, 
cut  wheat  straw  $4.82,  uncut  wheat  straw  $4.15,  sawdust  $0.45,  shavings  $4.81. 

Concentrated  feeding  stuffo  and  stage  of  lactation,  A.  Ostermaykr  (duturr. 
Mfilk.  7Ag.,  12  {190;;),  So.  9,  pp.  117-119).— This  is  a  rejxtrt  of  an  experiment  with 
17  cows,  the  results  of  which  showed  greater  profit  in  feeding  an  additional  supply 
oioil  cake  to  cows  in  early  than  in  late  stages  of  lactation.  In  the  first  of  the  3 
perifKls  of  the  experiment  9  of  the  cows  were  fed  the  additional  feed  with  profit, 
while  in  the  third  period  the  numl)er  was  re<luced  to  3. 

Increasing  the  fat  content  of  milk  by  feeding,  P.  Difflotii  ( rndim.  Txiit. 
Hrlge,  S  {lao,')),  Xo.  .1%  pp.  ^Tl-sro). — IT  sing  the  data  obtained  at  the  <iairy  tests  at 
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the  Cliicagn  and  St  Louik  expot<itionH  and  the  resultH  of  some  experiment  station 
work  in  this  (wuntry  and  of  investigationR  in  Belgium,  the  author  concludes  that  the 
productive  capacity  of  cows  as  regards  yield  of  milk  and  butter  may  be  increased  by 
suitable  feeding,  though  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  remains  practi<<ally 
unchange<l. 

On.  the  influence  of  aaparagin  on  the  production  of  milk  and.  its  con- 
stituents, T.  Pfeif'I'eb,  a.  Einbcre,  and  W.  Scrnbidbe  {Mitt.  Landv.  Tngt.  KrenUiu, 
S  (1905),  No.  g,  pp.  179-SS.')). — In  experiments  with  6  goats  lasting  2  years,  the  sub- 
stitution, in  quantities  having  equal  fuel  value,  of  a  mixture  of  asparagin  and  cane 
sugar  for  a  part  of  the  proteids  in  a  ration  moderately  rich  in  protein  produced  (1) 
no  decrease  in  the  yield  of  milk,  butan  increase  in  individual  instances;  (2)  a  lower- 
ing of  the  percentages  of  fat,  proteid»<,  and  total  solids  in  the  milk;  (3)  a  distinct  reduc- 
tion in  the  actual  yield  of  fat;  (4)  unessential  variations  in  the  actual  amount  of 
proteids  produced,  and  (5)  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  increase  in  live  weight 
of  the  animals. 

Aspar^in  or  the  amids  in  general  are,  therefore,  according  to  the  authors,  to  he 
stricken  from  the  list  of  nutrients.  In  rations  very  rich  in  food  constituents  the 
amids  on  the  contrary  are  able,  on  account  of  their  irritating  or  stimulating  aotionii, 
as  yet  not  satisfactorily  explained,  to  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  milk  secretion, 
but  always  at  the  expense  of  other  food  constituents  or  body  tissues. 

Daily  variations  in  the  fat  content  of  milk,  M.  8iK(iFELD  ( J/b/X-.  /^g.,  19  {190.5), 
No.  S8,pp.  97S-97S). — ^The  mixed  milk  of  each  of  14  dairy  herds  was  tested  daily  for 
1  year.  Data  are  presented  showing  variations  in  fat  content  for  short  and  long 
periods  and  causes  of  these  variations  are  discussed.  The  fat  content  of  the  mixed 
milk  of  1  herd  milked  3  times  daily  was  2.91  per  cent  in  the  morning,  .3.53  per  cent 
at  noon,  and  3. 18  per  cent  in  the  evening.  In  another  instance  the  percentages  were, 
respectively,  2.56,  3.65,  and  3.10. 

Variations  in  the  yield  and  fat  content  of  milk  during  one  year,  Harnoth 
{Molk.  Ztg.,  19  {1905),  No.  98,  pp.  7/;?-7i4).— Records  of  20  dairy  herds  are  sum- 
marized and  used  in  this  discussion  of  the  causes  and  extent  of  variation  in  the  yield 
and  fat  content  of  milk.  The  average  fat  content  for  the  year  was  3.24  per  <!ent. 
Monthly  variations  ranged  from  3.13  to  3.39  per  cent. 

On  the  origrin  of  lactose,  C.  Porcher  ( Cnmpt.  Keiid.  Arad.  Sri.  [Paris'],  141  {190.5), 
No.  10,  pp.  467-469). — In  studying  the  source  of  lactose  in  milk  the  author  made 
hypodermic,  intraperitoneal,  and  intramammary  injections  of  glucose,  using  for  this 
purpose  cows,  goats,  and  dogs  in  full  lactation.  Hyperglycemia  under  such  condi- 
tions tende<l  to  produce  lactosuria  instead  of  glycosuria. 

On  the  agrictiltural  production  of  milk  for  infants,  P.  Difflotr  {Indus. 
Ixiit.  Belye,  6  {1905),  No.  37,  pp.  ^/i9-Z9.i).— The  suitability  of  various  feeding  stuffs 
for  cows  used  in  the  production  of  milk  for  infants  is  discussed. 

Principles  and  experiences  in  the  preparation  of  milk  for  infants,  Back- 
HArs  {Mtmchen.  Med.  Wchimhr.,  52  (/.W)),  No.  S9,  pp.  lS8S-lH85).—'the  author  for 
years  has  advocated  in  infant  feeding  the  so-called  aseptic  milking,  the  modification 
of  the  milk  in  suitable  establishuients  rather  than  in  homes,  bottling,  and  steril- 
ization, and  in  this  article  outlines  the  methods  employed  and  comments  on  the 
good  results  obtained. 

A  discussion  on  infant  milk  depots,  B.  VV.  F.  Anderson,  N.  Straus,  et  al. 
{Bril.  Med.  Jtrnr.,  1905,  No.  ^.IS.i,  pp.  64-t-'l47).—Th\»  is  a  presentation  of  the  work 
being  done 'in  Gla^ow,  New  York  City,  and  other  places  in  furnishing  a  wholesome 
milk  supply  for  feeding  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  report  on  the  Straus  dejwts 
in  New  York  is  especially  full. 

The  nutritive  value  of  sterilized  cow's  milk,  R.  Brunok  {But.  Acad.  Med. 
[y'«ri»i],  .y.  oer.,  5S  {190.')),  No.  16,  pp.  .i96-.}99).— During  4J  years  the  infant  milk 
dejxjt  in  Kouen,  known  as  the  Goutte  de  Lait,  distributed  223,0tX)  liters  of  steriliw'd 
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milk,  UHe<l  in  the  feedin;;  of  about  2,000  infants,  of  whom  70  per  cent  Buffered  with 
malnutrition.  The  milk  furnished  was  sterilized  and  modified.  The  composition, 
as  shown  by  one  analysis,  was  as  follows:  fat  4.03,  lactose  5.37,  casein  2.85,  and  cal- 
cium phosphate  0.405  per  cent. 

There  was  no  question  as  to  the  nutritive  value  of  the  milk  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases.  In  numerous  cases  of  enteritis  it  was  believed  to  have  had  a  curative 
effect.  No  case  of  Barlow's  disea.oe  developed.  Only  a  small  number  of  infants 
failed  to  do  well.  Sterilization  in  an  autoclave  at  102°  C.  for  45  minutes  does  not, 
therefore,  in  the  experience  of  the  author,  destroy  the  nutritive  value  of  milk,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  health  of  the  infants  consuming  the  milk  is  a  better  standard 
for  judging  than  analytical  data. 

New  methods  of  aterilizin^  milk  and  cream  with  reference  to  Banish  milk, 
M.  RiGTiEL  {Molk.  Ztg.,  19  {1905),  No.  SO,  pp.  76S,  764).— This  is  essentially  a  discus- 
sion of  Budde's  method  of  sterilizing  milk  with  hydrogen  peroxid  and  Dom's 
experiments  with  ozone.  The  author  has  observed  that  in  milk  preservefl  by  the 
Bndde  method  the  &t  is  colorless,  the  aroma  is  destroyed,  and  the  proteids  are  to  a 
certain  extent  oxidized. 

Comparative  experiments  upon  chemical  preserTatives  in  milk,  H.  C.  Sher- 
.MA\,  A.  W.  Hahn,  and  A.  J.  Mettler  (Jowr.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  J?7  (1905),  No.  9,  pp. 
KKO-1068). — ^This  is  a  preliminary  report  on  the  destruction  of  lactose  and  the 
development  of  acid  in  milk  treated  with  sfnliutn  fluorid,  sodium  salicylate,  and  a 
mixture  of  boric  acid  and  borax.  Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  the  determination 
of  thei<e  preservatives  and  on  the  use  of  hydrogen  peroxid  as  a  milk  preservative. 
.K  discussion  of  the  effects  of  preservatives  upon  the  wholesomeness  of  milk  is  being 
<leferre<l  until  the  completion  of  the  experiments  in  progress.  The  results  so  far 
obtained  are  summarized  as  follows: 

"Milk  kept  at  20  to  25°  without  preservative  showed  a  rapid  increase  in  acidity 
and  decrease  in  percentage  of  milk-sugar  during  the  first  3  to  6  days,  after  which  the 
arid  fermentation  proceetled  much  moi;e  slowly,  but  neither  the  destruction  of  lac- 
tose nor  the  formation  of  acid  ha<l  ceased  entirely  after  4  weeks. 

"Hydrogen  peroxid,  sodium  fluorid,  sodium  salicylate,  and  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  Ixjric  acid  and  borax  were  each  found  to  diminish  distinctly  the  development 
of  acidity  in  milk  when  a<lded  in  the  proportion  of  1:1,000. 

"  When  present  in  al>out  this  proportion  any  one  of  the  preservatives  can  be  deter- 
mined quantitatively  with  a  probable  error  of  1  to  6  j)er  cent  of  the  amount  in  the 
milk.  In  the  case  of  hydrogen  peroxid,  however,  the  preservative  disappears  so 
rapi<lly  that  the  amount  found  present  gives  little  indication  of  the  quantity  origi- 
nally added. 

"  In  the  presence  of  fluorid  or  salicylate  the  fermentation  is  changed  qualitatively 
as  shown  by  the  ratio  of  acid  formed  to  lactose  destroyed.  With  these  preservatives 
it  was  found  that  Oi'casional  exposure  of  the  samples  to  air,  especially  when  the 
•inantity  of  preservative  present  was  small,  led  to  irregular  results,  the  final  acidity 
mmetimes  exceeding  that  in  the  control  samples  to  which  no  preservative  had  been 
added. 

"In  the  experiment  with  samples  preserved  by  boric  acid  and  borax  or  by  hydro- 
Ken  i>en)xid  such  irregularities  did  not  appear.  The  boron  preservative  had  no 
api«rent  influence  upon  the  nature  of  the  acid  fermentation.  The  experiments  with 
hydrogen  peroxid  are  only  preliminary." 

On  the  keeping  properties  and  legal  status  of  milk  treated  with  lime-sugar 
solution,  LChhio  (Molk.  /Jg.,  19  {190,',),  No.  i.%  p}>.  547,  5^).— The  solution  used 
contained  4.2  per  cent  of  lime  and  19.7  per centof  cane  sugar  and  was  added  to  milk 
in  quantities  varying  from  0.5  to  5.0  i)er  cent.  The  acidity  of  the  milk  was  reduced, 
the  reaction  l)ecoming  strongly  alkaline  when  large  quantities  of  the  solution  were 
added,  in  which  case  liaoterial  growth  stopped,  i-oagiilation  did  not  occur,  and  the 
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iniik  waH  rendered  unlit  for  use.     The  addition  of  lime-sugar  solution  to  milk  and 
milk  products  Ik,  therefore,  considered  an  adulteration. 

The  so-called  "  g'ermicidal  property"  of  milk,  W.  A.  Stocking,  Jr.  ( Connecti- 
cut. Storrx  Sa.  Bui.  S7,  pp.  SO,  dgmt.  S). — This  is  reprinted,  with  minor  changes,  from 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1014). 

The  chemical  composition  of  colostrum  with  special  reference  to  the  pro- 
teids,  M.  Nencki  ( Opera  Omnia.  Rrunsuick:  llewtg,  1905,  vol.  S,  pp.  840-890;  ah*, 
in  Biochem.  Centhl.,  4  (1905),  No.  11-lS,  p.  S48). — From  the  proteids  of  colostrum 
coagulated  by  heat  are  produced  by  hydrolysis  carbohydrates,  alanin,  amidovaleric 
arid,  leucin,  pyrrolin  carbonic  acid,  serin,  phenylalanin,  tyrosin,  aapartic  atdd, 
glutamic  acid,  cystiii,  tryptophane,  and  other  amido  acids.  Arginin,  histidin,  lysin, 
and  ammonia  are  also  produced. 

The  colostrum  examined  contained  the  following  organic  constituents:  Casein,  glob- 
ulin, albumin,  fat,  cholesterin,  lecithin,  probably  small  quantities  of  the  higher  fatty 
acids,  glycerol  phosphoric  acids,  lactose,  and  urea.  Some  of  the  <)uantitative  deter- 
minations were  as  follows:  Total  solids  17.19,  total  nitrogen  \.f>2,  total  proteid 
nitrogen  1.43,  total  proteids  9.13,  nitrogen  in  precipitate  by  acetic  acid  0.47,  nitrogen 
in  precipitate  by  heat  0.79,  albuminoid  nitrogen  0.077,  ether  extract  2.40,  choles- 
terin 0.04,  lactose  2.9,  and  ash  0.67  per  cent. 

Milk  examinations,  J.  Szil.\hi  {Chem.  Ztg.,  39  (1905),  No.  44,  pp-  007,  608).— 01 
6ti4  samples  of  milk  collecte<l  for  the  most  part  from  large  dealers  in  Budapest  during 
the  last  10  years,  292  were  pronounced  pure,  300  watered,  61  skimme<l,  and  11 
watered  and  skimmed.  The  reaction  for  nitrates  is  taken  as  a  proof  of  watering, 
either  directly  or  from  small  quantities  of  wash  water  remaining  in  cans  not 
properly  cleaned. 

Chemical  investigtitions  relating'  to  dairy  undertaken  in  1904,  F.  T.  Suvrr 
(Qmcula  Dept.  Agr.,  Dairy  Conir.  Branch  Bid.  6,  pp.  11). — Kxaminations  were  made 
of  samples  of  milk  preserved  by  the  hydrogen-peroxid  method  of  Budde  and 
forwarded  by  F.  G.  Korch,  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  Chemical  tests  showed  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  peroxid.  Bacteriological  examinations  by  W.  T.  Council 
showed  that  the  milk  was  sterile.  From  the  samples  examined  the  author  concludes 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  favorable  conclusion  regarding  the  palatability  of  the 
milk  or  its  suitability  for  general  use. 

Teste  were  made  of  the  patented  butter-making  process  of  James  Kstep,  for  which 
it  is  claimed  that  by  mixing  with  cream  a  certain  mixture  of  pepsin,  milk  sugar, 
alum,  and  saltpeter  the  yield  of  butter  is  increased,  the  time  of  churning  is  reduced, 
an<l  disagreeable  flavors  are  removed.  The  results  of  the  tests  failed  to  support 
thes*'  claims. 

A  milk  powder  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  whey  showed  the  following  com- 
poxitioii:  Moisture  3.7.'l,  albumin  and  nitrogenous  bodies  12.81,  fat  3.91,  milk  sugar 
(by  difference)  72.27,  and  ash  7.28  per  cent  From  this  analysis  it  is  (H^nsidered  clear 
that  the  preparation  has  a  distinct  nutritive  value,  though  the  author  doubts  if  the 
process  will  prove  economical  or  the  food  become  popular. 

A  cheese  26  months  old  was  found  upon  analysis  to  be  normal  in  composition, 
indicating  that  age  an<l  cold  storage  do  not  affect  genuine  cheese  so  as  to  render  it 
liable  to  l)e  confounded  with  an  adulterated  article. 

Trials  were  made  of  two  outfits  for  determining  the  amount  of  water  in  butter. 
The  Carroll  tester,  in  which  the  butter'  is  incited  and  the  se{Hirated  water  measured, 
was  found  entirely  untrustworthy.  The  (ieldard  tester,  dei>ending  upon  the  l<ias  of 
weight  when  the  butter  is  8ubmitte<l  to  such  a  temperature  as  will  result  in  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  without  causing  a  decomposition  of  the  fat,  was  found  to 
give  results  in  close  accordance  with  those  ()l)taine<l  by  accepteil  methoilsof  analysis. 

Butter  investigation,  H.  I.tiHuns  (Ber.  Chem.  I'nleriKch.  Atiit.  Chemnitz,  1904, 
pp.  14-17;  ahs.  in  Zlxchr.  I'nlermch.  Nahr.  ii.  <  1  emmiiitl . ,  9  (190.'>),  No.  li,  p.  7-14)-— 
A  butter  showing  a  Reichert-Meissl  number  of  24.4,  Polenske  number  of  2.1,  and  a 
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Bapouification  number  of  231.8  was  pronovmced  adulterated  with  pocoanut  oil,  though 
it  was  shown  that  the  cows  producing  the  butter  were  fed  large  quantitien  of  cocoa- 
Diit  cake. 

Composition  of  Holland  butter  produced  by  dairies  under  ^venunent 
control,  T.  van  Sillevoldt  (  Cher  Zuaammennetzung  der  niedtrlanduchen  Butter,  lierst- 
wmmend  ana  der  StaaUkontrolU  unteratellten  Molkcreien.  The  Hague:  Gen.  Dir.  Lnndw. 
]fm.  }Vaier$t.,  Handel  u.  Gewerbe,  1905,  No.  ?,  pp.  17;  ahs.  in  ZtKhr.  riiteritiirli.  Xahr. 
11.  Oenu»mna.,9{190.5),  No.  12,  pp.  7S4,  755).— Of  3,945  samples  of  butter  examined 
during  January,  February,  and  March,  1905,  only  4  samples  showed  a  lower  Reichert- 
Meipsl  number  than  24,  while  during  the  3  months  preceding  32  samples  fell  below 
that  number. 

Investigfations  on  influences  in  Iiimbtir^  affecting  the  composition  of 
butter,  D.  KNnTrEi,  ( Ikitermichimff  der  Einfli'isge,  welcht  fur  die  Zunammensetzung  der 
BuUerin  Limburg  masngebend  sind.  Weerdt:  E.  Hmeeti,  1904,  pp.  11;  abg.  in  Ztnehr. 
I'litermch.  NaJtr.  «.  Genussmtl.,  9  [1.905),  No.  U,  pp.  7SS,  7S4). — Forty  samples  of 
batter  produced  under  known  conditions  in  this  province  of  Holland  were  analyzed. 

The  refractometer  number  was  usually  low  (42  to  45).  The  Reichert-Meissl  num- 
ber was  generally  27,  and  rarely  below  26.  Both  numbers  were  less  favorable  in  the 
late  fall,  though  no  great  variations  were  observed.  The  composition  of  butter  is 
believed  to  be  influenced  by  the  care  of  the  cows,  the  nature  of  the  food,  climate, 
and  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

Holland  butter,  A.  Ji-ckenack  and  K.  Pasternack  [Zt»chr.  Untersuch.  N^ahr.  u. 
dtanumtl.,  10  (1905),  No.  1-2,  pp.  S7-100) .—A-naly^B  of  116  saniplefi  of  Holland  but- 
ter are  reported.  Of  this  number  69  were  considered  abnormal.  Analyses  are  also 
leported  of  30  samples  of  butter  made  by  the  authors  from  cream  purchased  from 
fciries  in  Berlin. 

The  data  show  a  marked  seasonal  influence  on  the  (imposition  of  the  butter.  The 
»ork  is  reported,  however,  mainly  on  acH:ount  of  the  determination  of  the  average 
molecular  weight  of  the  nonvolatile  water-insoluble  fatty  acids,  which  was  rarely 
below  260,  though  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  somewhat  higher.  It  is  believed 
that  this  determination  will  prove  of  value  in  detecting  adulteration. 

(Jovemment  butter  control  in  Holland,  A.  J.  Swavino  {Ztm-hr.  Untertuch. 
yahr.  11.  Genusxmll.,  10  (1905),  No.  1-g,  pp.  80-87,  fig.  1). — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  the 
system  employed  in  Holland.  ^ 

The  decomposition  of  fats,  O.  Rah.v  (C^nthl.  Bakt.  [rfr.],  S.  Ahl.,  15  (190.'i),  No.f/^ 
i-3,  pp.  .53-61). — The  author  discusses  the  decomposition  of  fat  in  butter,  in  cheese, 
and  in  the  soil. 

Only  a  few  bacteria  are  at  present  known  to  decompose  fat.  This  process  is  muc^h 
njore  commonly  brought  about  by  fungi.  The  decomposition  of  fat  takes  place  only 
in  the  presence  of  organic  nitrogen.  As  glycerin  is  first  attacked  decomposed  fats 
show  a  high  acid  number.  Fatty  acids  are  all  equally  decomposed  by  bacteria,  while 
fungi  show  a  preference  for  the  lower  acids.  In  the  oxidation  of  fatty  acids  no 
by-products  are  produced.     Fat  is  not  decomp<)se<l  under  anaerobic  conditions. 

Characteristics  of  camel's  butter,  J.  Vamvakas  (Ann.  Cliim.  Analyt.,  10  (1905), 
Ao.  9,  p.  S.50). — To  accompany  the  analyses  of  camel's  milk  by  Barthe,  previously 
note<l  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  1121),  an  analysis  of  an  authentic  sample  of  the  butter  is 
reported  as  follows:  Melting  point  of  butter  38°  C,  melting  point  of  fatty  acids  47°, 
volatile  fatty  acids  8.6  per  cent,  fixed  fatty  acids  88.29  per  cent,  index  of  saimnifica- 
tion  208,  iodin  number  55.10,  and  index  of  refraction  20. 

On  Oldium  lactis  and  the  ripening  of  cream  and  cheese,  J.  Artiiai'd-Bekthet 
{f'ompt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Parin'],  140  (190.5),  No.  3i,pp.  1475-1477).— Oi(tininlartiii  is 
found  almost  always  in  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese.  A  temperature  of  6.0°  C. 
lor  5  minutes  suffices  to  destroy  this  organism,  as  well  as  yeaj'ts,  fungi,  and  numerous 
•usein  ferments.  The  advantages  of  pasteurization  are  pointed  out  and  mention  is 
niade  of  a  new  form  of  pasteuriziii:;  apparatus  devised  by  the  author,  Maa?,  and 
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Purriur,  in  wliicli  the  dusired  teni|)eratun'  is  kept  constant  by  tlie  nue  of  a  lt(|ui<l 
having  the  correspondin);  boiling  point 

On  the  action  of  rennet  ferments  on  milk  and  casein,  K.  Laui'euk  {Biorhcm. 
Centld.,  4  (190r>),  Xo.  11-12,  pp.  SSS-347).—T\\\»  is  a  critical  review  of  literature  of 
this  Hubject,  with  a  list  of  122  references. 

The  importance  of  direct  microscopical  preparations  in  studyinsr  the  proc- 
ess of  cheese  ripening,  A.  Rodei.la  (Cmthl.  Bait,  [rtc.],  -2.  Abt.,  15{190S),  No.  4-0, 
pp.  143- U>3,  pi.  1). — This  deals  with  the  technique  employetl  and  the  renults  obtained 
in  the  direct  microscopical  examination  of  (;heese,  but  more  fully  with  the  question 
of  the  rftle  of  bacteria  in  the  ripening  process.  Sections  were  cut  with  the  microtome 
and  stained  with  carbol-thionin  after  the  method  of  Gorini.  A  simpler  method, 
devised  by  the  author,  was  to  press  a  small  cube  of  cheese  between  two  slides,  remove 
the  fat  from  the  material  adhering  to  the  glass  by  means  of  chloroform  and  alcohol, 
and  stain.  lUuntrations  are  given  showing  the  distribution  of  ba<;teria  in  ripe 
Kmmenthal,  Gorgonzola,  and  Urana  cheese. 

The  '.i  kinds  of  cheese  mentioned  wore  examine<l  by  Ixith  methods  at  <lifferent 
stages  of  ripening.  The  bacteria  were  found  to  be  grouped  in  colonies,  which  were 
variable  in  size  and  irregularly  distributed  through  the  mass  of  cheese.  The  colonies 
were  usually  of  one  kind,  though  occasionally  several  forms  were  present.  The 
spai-es  between  colonies  were  occasionally,  but  not  usually,  entirely  free  from  bacteria. 

This  method  is  believed  to  be  of  importance  in  studying  the  causes  of  cheese 
ripening. 

Notes  on  the  article  hy  A.  Peter  entitled  Technical-bacteriological  inves- 
tigations in  Emmenthal  cheese  making,  £.  von  Freudenreich  ( ( "etUbl.  Bait. 
[«<o.],  2.  Abt.,  14  (190.5),  Xo.  18-20,  pp.  6111,  677).— The  author  discusses  the  article 
referre<l  to  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1019),  commenting  especially  upon  the  favorable  results 
that  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  artificial  rennet  and  pure  cultures. 

Annual  reports  of  the  dairymen's  associations  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
1804  (Ann.  Rpt».  Dairiiinen' s  Assoc*.  Ontttrio^  1904,  pp.  S4S,figs.  77).— This  contains 
about  50  articles,  mainly  of  a  popular  nature,  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the 
dairy  industry. 

Some  of  the  tests  of  individual  c-ows  Iwing  made  under  the  8U|>ervi8ion  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  are  pei)orte<l  by  ('.  V.  'Whitley.  The  profiuct  of 
20  cows  in  one  herd  aniountt'd  in  4  mcmtlis  to  $.302,  while  that  of  20  cows  in  another 
heni  during  the  same  time  amounttnl  to  $43o. 

In  discussing  the  <uiring  of  cheese,  J.  A.  Riiddick  suggests  certain  ]>oint»  in  favor 
of  cool  curing  at  55  to  (50°  F.  over  cold  curing  at  40°,  gives  data  showing  a  saving  "f 
1.41  i)er  cent  in  shrinkage  by  cool  curing  as  opiwsed  to  curing  in  an  ordinary  curing 
room,  and  argues  for  the  improvement  of  curing  rooms,  summarizing  the  advantages 
of  the  central  cool-curing  rooms  as  established  by  the  government. 

H.  H.  Dean  reported  that  in  exjjeriments  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  in 
coni]wring  pepsin  and  rennet  for  coagulating  milk  in  cheese  making,  the  pepsin  pn>- 
duci'r;  a  little  l>etter  quality  of  cheese,  but  a  decrease  in  yield  of  \  lb.  per  1,000  Hk". 
of  milk  and  \  |ier  cent  greater  loss  in  weight  during  curing.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
in  preparing  and  keeping  pepsin  for  this  purpose  its  use  is  not  recommended  over 
that  of  rennet,  but  further  experiments  will  l)e  conducted  along  this  line. 

A  te<-hnical  pap<>r  on  The  Bacterial  Contamination  of  Milk  and  Its  Control,  by 
F.  C.  Harrison  (K.  S.  R.,  16,  \t.  .'MHJ)  is  reprintiil  as  an  appendix. 

Tests  of  new  dairy  apparatus  at  the  Danzig  Exposition  in  1904,  B. 
Martiny  (Arh.  Ikiit.  l^whr.  fiixflL,  190.';,  No.  110,  pp.79,  figs.  S'l).— Detailed  reports 
are  made  uj)on  the  sejiarators,  filters,  butter  workers,  and  other  forms  of  dairj- 
apparatus  tested. 

Casein:  Its  preparation  and  technical  uses,  R.  Schkrbr  (Iki*  Ka*ein.  'SeiM 
Diirsli'Ihitiij  imii  terhiiixche  Vernrrluiiy.     Vinnia  ati<}  I^ipsic:  .4.  IlartlelifH,  19t),'>,  pp.  1H~< 
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Progress  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  H.  Hanow  {Chem.  Ztg.,  S9  (1906),  No. 
C,  pp.  8S1-884). — A  review  of  the  progress  made  in  this  industry  in  1904. 

Complete  treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  beer,  G.  Moreal'  and  L.  Ltvv  ( Traiti 
fvmplel  rfe  la  fabrication  des  biuret.  Paris:  Ch.  Bhanger,  1905,  pp.  674,  pls-  5,  figs.  173; 
w.  ill  Jiiil.  Iiigt.  Pasteur,  S  {1905),  No.  17,  p.  607). 

Further  inquiries  into  the  sTStematic  leaching  of  grape  husks  for  the 
recovery  of  spirit  usually  allowed  to  go  to  waste  in  ordinary  practice,  A.  J. 
Pehkinh  and  W.  R.  Jamieson  (Jour.  Depl.  Agr.  So.  Aust.,  9  (1905),  Xo.  1,  pp.  34-38, 
igt.  i?). — Further  investigations  have  shown  that  the  husks  carry  away  about  32  gal. 
of  proof  spirit  per  ton,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  6  gal.  of  proof  spirit  per  ton  of 
grapes  crushed.  Of  this  amount  about  80  per  cent  may  be  recovered  by  the  sys- 
tematic leaching  of  the  pressed  husks  on  the  plan  described  by  the  authors  here  and 
in  their  previous  report  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  267). 

On  the  production  of  sweet  cider,  (r.  Warcollibr  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  fhi. 
[?nrii],  140  {1905),  No.  S6,  pp.  1711-1713). — In  laboratory  experiments  gootl  results 
were  .secured  in  keeping  apple  must  under  anaerobic  conditions,  whereby  only  part 
of  the  sugar  was  converted  into  alcohol  before  the  fermentation  cea8e<l.  Further 
eiperiraents  are  to  be  made  on  a  practical  scale. 

The  national  frait  and  cider  institute  and  its  work,  B.  T.  P.  Barker  {Jour. 
Bd.  .igr.  [London'\,  IZ  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  SJ1-3S4,  figs.  4).— In  this  account  of  the 
iitetitute  are  given  briefly  some  of  the  results  so  far  obtained. 

Twenty-eight  varieties  of  apples  and  4  varieties  of  pears  obtaineil  from  8  counties 
were  analyzed  and  used  separately  in  making  cider.  In  general  the  cider  made  from 
a  single  variety  was  not  of  high  quality.  It  is  believed  that  the  quality  of  a  cider 
depends  primarily  on  the  varieties  used,  and  that  the  principal  characters  of  any 
rariety  affecting  its  value  for  this  purpose  are  chemical  composition,  flavor,  and  rate 
•*  fermentation  of  juice. 

In  addition  to  securing  data  on  the  value  of  individual  varieties  for  cider  making, 
information  has  also  been  obtained  on  the  subject  of  blending. 

Pnie  cultures  in  vinegar  making,  W.  Henneberg  (Centhl.  Bah.  [etc.  ],  3.  Abt., 
mi90o),  A'b.  22-113, p.  681). — In  this  preliminary  communicatiou  the  author  reports 
tie  satisfactory  use  of  pure  cultures  of  bacteria  in  vinegar  making.  Vinegar  con- 
taining 11 J  per  cent  of  attid  and  entirely  clear  has  been  produced  in  this  way. 

Citric  acid  from  lemon  waste  direct,  A.  Hein'gartnbr  (Mo.  f'onsular  Rpls. 
[f-  >S.],  1905,  No.  297,  p.  101). — A  method  of  extracting  citric  a<'id  from  lemon  waste 
direct  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered  by  Giovanni  Restuccia  of  Italy.  Details 
*re  not  given. 

VETEBIKABT  MEDICINE. 

Some  important  foreign  veterinary  investigations,  E.  V.  Wiu-o.x  ( 11.  S. 
J^l>l.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stas.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  .5^5-.)7'5).— Thisarticle  is  a  digest  of  results 
obtained  by  foreign  investigators  in  the  study  of  tuberculosis,  rabies,  tetanus,  anthrax, 
Texas  fever,  rinderpest,  and  milk  fever. 

Report  of  veterinary  director  general,  J.  G.  Rl'thekpord  (Rpt.  Min.  Agr. 
Omadn,  1904,  pp.  49-186,  figs,  i.5) . — The  usual  details  and  sjjecial  reports  are  pre- 
sentefl  concerning  the  health  of  animals  in  various  parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Hog  cholera  appears  to  be  on  the  decrease.  -Attention  was  given  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  tuberculosis  and  glanders.  In  a  study  of  the  Pictou  cattle  disease,  results 
were  obtained  which  indicate  that  the  disease  is  due  to  eating  ragwort.  All  attempts 
to  transmit  the  disease  by  contagion  gave  negative  results.  Further  exi)eriments 
*ill  l)e  conducted  along  this  line.  A  vigorous  campaign  is  being  carried  on  for  the 
eradication  of  cattle  mange  and  maladie  du  coit. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  mange  in  horses,  sheep  scab,  anthrax,  blackleg,  actino- 
Willofiis,  actinomycosis,  swamp  fever,  meat  inspection,  quarantine,  and  dij)ping 
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plants.  Special  reports  are  presented  by  C.  H.  Higgina  and  various  inspectors  in 
different  parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  regarding  cattle  dips,  tuberculin,  vermi- 
nous bronchitis  in  hogs,  poultry  disea.ses,  etc. 

The  actual  conceptions  of  experimental  pathology,  Crarrin  (Rec.  fi-i. 
IPuris],  .5.  ser.,  S  (1905),  No.  10,  pp.  289-296).— In  this  article  the  author  i>re9ents 
definitions  of  many  terms  and  conceptions  used  in  the  literature  relating  to  general 
pathology. 

Immunization  as  a  means  of  controlling  contagious  diseases,  J.  B.  Tipf.wv 
(Mo.  Bd.  Agr.  ifo.  Bui.,  4  (190.5),  Xo.  9,  pp.  ■i^-.iO). — .^.  brief  discuss^ion  is  presented 
of  the  field  of  immunization  as  at  present  understood  with  particular  reference  to 
anthrax,  blackleg,  tetanus,  and  hog  cholera. 

Anaerobic  bacteria  in  the  intestines  of  cattle,  J.  Nei'bai'er  (Arch.  Wins.  n. 
Prakl.  Tierheilk.,  SI  (1.90-5),  No.  1-2,  pp.  7.5.?-/76').— The  literature  relating  to  this 
subject  is  discussed  in  a  critical  manner  in  connection  with  a  short  tibliogtophy. 

The  results  of  the  author's  exi)eriments  and  study  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
Anaerobic  bacteria  in  the  large  and  small  intestines  of  cattle  are  rare.  They  occur 
more  frequently,  however,  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  inte.«tines.  Xo  Imciili  or 
spores  of  tetanus  or  malignant  edema  were  found  in  the  intestines.  The  vegetative 
forms  or  spores  of  anaerobic  bacteria  taken  up  in  the  food  are  usually  destroye«l  in 
the  stomach  or  duodenum. 

The  pathogenic  action  of  parasites  in  the  intestines,  J.  Giu.^rt  (Arch.  Par., 
9  (1905),  No.  2,  pp.  175-1S6). — According  to  the  author's  investigations  pai-asites 
may  cause  harmful  effects  in  3  ways:  By  irritating  the  end  organs  of  the  intestinal 
nerves,  by  secreting  the  toxins  which  <lestroy  the  red  corpuscles  and  hemoglobin, 
and  by  producing  ulcerations  of  the  intestinal  raucous  surfaces  thus  giving  opiwrtu- 
nity  for  infection  with  pathogenic  bacteria. 

An  infectious  pneumonia  of  rabbits  and  its  control  by  means  of  an  anti- 
serum, H.  J.  S8DMERSEX  (Centbl.  Bakl.  [c^-.],  /.  AH.,  Oritj.,  S8  (190.5),  No.  .i,  pp.  SP, 
344). — From  cases  of  pneumonia  in  rabbits  the  author  isolated  a  bacillus  which  evi- 
dently Ijelongs  to  the  coli  group  and  which  develofts  a  very  active  toxin  ia  cultures  of 
bouillon.  The  organism  may  he  destroyeil  by  8ubjectio;i  to  a  temperature  of  60°  C. 
for  10  minutes.  It  was  found  that  cultures  thus  destroyed  exercised  a  decided  vac- 
cinating action  when  injected  into  rabbits.  After  repeated  injections  with  dead 
cultures  the  blofnl  of  rabbits  contained  pronounced  agglutinating  and  bactericidal 
projjerties  sufficient  to  immunize  the  animal. 

Furonculine,  G.  Mitrovvitwii  (Berliu.  Tieriirztl.  Wchimchr.,  1903,  No.  5,  pp. 
77-80). — Furonculine  is  a  name  given  to  a  form  of  beer  yeast  U8e<l  in  the  treatment 
.  of  animal  diseases  on  account  of  it-f  supposed  antiseptic  properties.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  it  be  adminL-tered  by  way  of  the  mouth. 

The  author  dcsttribes  the  powder  form  in  which  the  material  is  ordinarily  sold, 
and  reports  upon  culture  experiments  made  with  this  material.  A  nnmber  of  bacilli 
and  streptococci  were  obtained  from  this  substance  and  the  material  proved  to  be 
pathogenic  for  mice  and  rabbits  after  administration  by  the  intraperitoneal  or  sul)cuta- 
neous  methods.  The  author  states  that  in  his  practice  a  number  of  cases  of  animal 
diseases  have  occurred  in  which  he  tried  furonculine  without  any  satisfactory  results. 

The  remedy  api)eared  to  have  no  beneficial  effect  in  the  treatment  of  rabbits  arti- 
ficially inoculated  with  streptococci,  and  amotig  2R  horses  treated  for  contagious 
coryza  one  died  of  pyemia,  while  the  majority  of  the  rest  had  to  be  treated  by  sur- 
gical operation. 

Investigations  concerning  lysoform,  B.  Promnitz  ( Forlschr.  Vet.  Hyg.,2  (1905), 
No.  11,  pp.  2S1-295). — The  appearance  and  chemical  composition  of  lysoform  are 
described  in  considerable  detail,  together  with  notes  on  its  bactericidal  properties 
toward  various  pathogenic  organisms,  including  anthrax  spores  and  the  organisms  of 
malignant  edema,  blackleg,  hog  cholera,  and  fowl  cholera. 
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In  onler  to  gain  information  regarding  the  toxic  properties  of  lysoform  the  author 
conducted  experinientsi  on  rai)bit8,  do|?s,  cuts,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  chiclcens. 
In  these  investigations  the  s^lbeutaneon^,  intravenous,  and  intraperitoneal  methods 
were  avoided.  Lysofonn  was  given  by  way  of  the  moutli.  As  a  result  of  the 
author's  experiments  it  is  concluded  that  lysoform  is  the  least  poisonous  of  the  ordi- 
nary disinfectants.  It  appears  to  satisfy  the  ordinarj-  veterinary  re<pjirenienta  for  an 
antiseptic  substance,  and  is  more  effective  as  a  deodorizer  than  the  majority  of  simi- 
lar disinfectanti.  Lvsoform  appears  to  be  particularly  adapted  for  use  in  veterinary 
obstetric  practic*  and  in  the  treatment  of  weak  animals. 

Crude  oil  as  a  diainfectant,  F.  C.  Qitbreai;  {Demeter,  S  (l{>or>),  No.  4,  pp.  J.i-lft, 
fig.  i). — .4  method  is  described  by  which  crude  oil  may  be  n.spd  in  burning  the 
carcasses  of  animals  dead  of  anthrax  and  simultaneously  disinfecting  the  ground 
immediately  around  the  carcass. 

The  biology  of  tubercle  bacilli  of  low  virulence,  J.  Bartel  and  R.  Stein 
^Cenlbl.  Bake,  [rtc],  /.  Abt.,  Orig.,  38  (1905),  Nm.  2,  pp.  I.'i4-I0'i;  ■:*.  pp.  264-J71;  4, 
pp.  392-303). — The  authors  briefly  review  the  literature  relating  to  this  subject,  and 
cite  some  of  ttie  more  important  references. 

•  During  the  experiments  rejiorted  in  the  paper  various  races  of  tubercle  bacilli  of 
different  origin  were  utilized  and  inoculation  experiments  were  made  with  various 
laboratory  animals.  Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  technique  of  the  authors'  experi- 
ments. As  a  result  of  the  authors'  investigations  it  appears  that  in  general  the  mul- 
tiplication of  tubercle  bacilli  i)ost-m()rtem  in  tissues  .«pecitically  altere<l  by  the  bacilli 
probably  takes  place  in  the  absence  of  other  micro-organisms  and  under  favorable 
temperature  conditions,  although  this  is  not  a  matter  of  certainty. 

It  was  possible  to  observe  various  morphological  alterations  in  the  tul)ercle  bacilli, 
mch  as  segmentation,  granular  disintegration,  branching,  and  other  changes  of  form. 
Deail  tubercle  bacilli  which  were  low  in  virulence  when  encap.«ulated  in  organs  spe- 
cifically affected  by  the  bacilli  are  not  able  to  cause  siieciflc  alterations  or  general 
infection  in  inoculated  animals. 

Immunization  of  cattle  against  tuberculosis  and  serum  experiments  witb 
this  disease,  Libbertz  and  Ruppel  ( />eu/.  Med.  ^Ychmehr.,  31  (1905),  Not.  4,  pp.  139- 
143;  B,  pp.  1S3-184). — A  test  was  made  of  a  method  of  immunization  recommended 
by  Friedmann  in  using  tubercle  bacilli  obtained  from  turtles.  During  these  experi- 
ments the  authors  treated  3  cattle  with  tubercle  bacilli  from  turtles  and  subsequently 
examined  the  serum  of  the  treated  animals. 

As  a  result  of  the  test  the  authors  conclude  that  Friedmann's  cultures  are  not  with- 
ODt  danger  for  warm-blomled  animaln.  It  appears  that  they  produce  serious  intoxi- 
cation and  organic  changes  which  may  cause  death  without  the  development  of  true 
tuberculosis.  Intravenous  injections  of  Friedmann's  cultures  are  not  capable  of  pro- 
tecting warm'bloo<led  animals  from  later  infection  with  tuberculosis.  The  injections 
of  these  cultures  do  not  produce  immune  bo<lies  in  warm-blooded  animals. 

Immunization  against  tuberculosis  by  means  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  ttir- 
tles,  F.  F.  Friedmann  (Devi.  Med.  Wrhntchr.,  31  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  184-lS(i)  .—1h\a 
article  is  of  a  controversial  nature  and  was  written  in  reply  to  a  criticism  by  Libbertz 
and  Ruppel. 

According  to  the  author's  experiments,  guinea  pigs  may  be  successfully  immunized 
against  tuberculosis  by  previous  treatment  with  tubercle  Imcilli  from  turtles.  The 
control  animals  died  within  3  weeks  of  generalized  tuberculosis,  while  immunized 
animals  were  found  to  be  quite  free  from  the  disease  when  kille<I  and  examined  70 
days  after  inoculation.  It  is  denied  that  the  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  turtles 
exercise  any  pronounce<l  harmful  action  upon  cattle.  Cattle  treated  with  such  cul- 
tures acquire  a  rather  pronounce<l  immunity,  which  can  be  further  intensified  by 
inoculation  with  bovine  tubercle  bacilli. 
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A  case  of  abortion  and  puerperal  collapse  due  to  tuberculosis,  G.  Cerahi- 
COLA  {Gior.  R.  Soe.  ed.  Accad.  Vet.  Ital.,  54  (1905),  No.  10,  pp.  ei7-eS4)  .—The  case 
observed  by  the  author  occurred  in  a  cow  and  was  described  in  detail  with  particular 
reference  to  the  pathological  anatomy  and  distribution  of  the  lesions.  It  appeared 
to  be  a  case  of  primary  uterine  tuberculosis  and  led  to  the  involvement  of  the  uterus 
to  such  an  extent  that  abortion  took  place. 

Reaction  to  tuberculin,  H.  Valleb  [Rev.  Gin.  MM.  VH.,  5  (190o),  No.  54,  pp. 
SOSSIO) . — This  article  is  of  a  controversial  nature  and  in  it  the  author  seeks  to  defend 
his  position  against  the  criticism  of  Arloing. 

The  author  has  conducted  a  number  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  length  of  time  which  ordinarily  elapses  after  tuberculin  injection  before  reaction 
occurs  for  the  first  time  and  at  subsetiuent  tests.  According  to  these  experiments 
the  temperature  reaction  takes  place  much  more  promptly  after  the  second  or  third 
injection  than  after  the  first.  The  author  recommends,  therefore,  that  after  tiie  first 
tuberculin  injection  the  temperature  readings  be  b^un  within  12  hours  and  con- 
tinued for  6  to  9  hours.  If  the  animal  has  been  previously  tested  with  tuberculin, 
however,  especially  if  the  injection  has  been  recently  given,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  temperatures  be  taken  within  an  hour  or  two  after  injection. 

Fraud  in  connection  with  tuberculin  test,  E.  TniEBsr  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,n.  ser., 
9  (1905) ,  No.  S,  pp.  44,  45)- — This  is  a  brief  discussion  of  results  recently  obtained  by 
Nocard  and  especially  by  V'alli'e.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  tuberculous  animals 
react  very  quickly  to  a  second  tuberculin  test  it  is  re(»mmende<l  that  large  doses  of 
tuberculin  be  given  in  suspicious  cases  and  that  the  temperatures  be  taken  within  2 
or  3  hours  after  inoculation. 

Exx>erience  with  a  method  for  demonstrating:  Euithrax,  A.  Marxer  (Ztuchr. 
I<%eisch  u.  MUMqig.,  15  (1905),  No.  5,  pp.  129-1J6). — The  author  finds  as  a  result  of 
numerous  experiments  that  the  best  method  for  securing  spores  in  anthrax  bacilli, 
and  for  preserving  and  shipping  malarial  containing  such  bacilli,  is  by  the  use  of 
rods  of  plaster  of  Paris.  This  material  may  be  formed  into  nxls  by  small  wires  as  a 
basis  and  may  be  of  convenient  length  for  enclosing  in  test  tubes.  Experiments 
with  this  method  indicate  that  sporulation  takes  place  very  rapidly  upon  the  plaster 
of  Paris  rods. 

Fyrosoma  diseases  of  cattle,  J.  W.  SchPtz  (.irc/i.  Wist.  u.  Pratt.  Tierheilk.,  31 
(1905),  No.  3,  pp.  317-SS9). — An  account  is  given  of  various  diseases  of  cattle  due  to 
forms  of  pyrosoma.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  in  the  article  to  Texas  fever, 
hemoglobinuria  of  cattle  in  (ierniany,  African  coast  fever,  and  Trans-Caucasian  pyro- 
plasmosis.    Hemoglobinuria  in  Germany  appears  to  be  identical  with  Texas  fever. 

Eradication  of  Afirican  coast  fever  (Rhndesian  Agr.  Jour.,  2  (1905),  No.  4,  PP- 
127-1S9). — It  seems  to  lie  established  that  cattle  which  have  recovere«l  from  the 
disease  do  not  permanently  remain  a  source  of  infection.  In  order,  therefore,  to  free 
an  area  from  African  coast  fever  it  is  recommended  that  no  susceptible  cattle  be 
introduced  into  the  area  until  12  months  after  the  last  case  known  to  have  occurre<l 
on  the  ground  in  question.  Calves  from  immune  cows  should  be  isolated  for  a  period 
of  12  months  before  being  allowed  with  susceptible  cattle. 

The  Texas  fever  cattle  tick  situation,  H.  A.  Morgan  (Loumana  Sta».  Bid.  &.', 
S.  ser.,  pp.  15). — Previou-xly  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  189). 

Preventive  vaccine  for  heaTtwater,D.  Hutcheon  (At/r.  Jour.  Cajte  Good  Hope, 
26  (1905),  No.  5,  pp.  647,  64S).— The  vac;cine  mcthotl  of  Dr.  Purvis  for  the  prevention 
of  heartwater  was  tested  on  40  sheep,  with  10  control  sheep.  Of  the  inoculated 
sheep  27.5  per  cent  became  sick,  while  of  the  controls  60  per  cent  were  affected. 

Pathog'enesis  eoid  etiology  of  chronic  hematuria  in  cattle,  E.  Likmad.\  ( Ann. 
MM.  Vet.,  64  (1905),  No.  4,  pp.  185-198,  figs.  j().— Chronic  hematuria  in  cattle  may 
be  due  to  various  causes  which  operate  as  irritants  M\<on  the  kidneys.  Cases  may  lie 
due  to  infestation  with  parasitic  worms,  to  neomorph  formationsin  the  kidneys,  and 
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to  otber  raoses,  but  all  snch  cai^es  are  rea<llly  (listingiiiHliable  from  hematuria  as  the 
result  of  Texas  fever.  The  disedse  most  frequently  affects  cattle  in  a  badly  nour- 
ished condition,  but  sometimeH  attacks  fat  cattle. 

Broncho-pneumonia  of  cattle;  its  association  with  Bacillus  bovisepticus, 
P.  G.  WooLLEY  and  W.  Sorrel  ( [Philippine]  Bur.  Govt.  Labs.  [Pub.],  1904,  iVo.  20,  pp. 
il-SS). — This  disease  chiefly  affects  young  animals  and  the  symptoms  vary  consider- 
ably. Detaile«l  clinical  notes  are  given  on  9  such  cases  in  which  BacUlus  borigeplicus 
was  found.  In  the  cases  under  discussion  the  organism  in  question  was  not  the  pri- 
mary pathogenic  agent.  Where  it  occurs  as  a  primary  infection  the  disease  probably 
mns  a  more  acute  course.  Itappears  that  n.  borisepticus  is  quite  commonly  found  in 
the  respiratory  tract  of  cattle  in  the  Philippines. 

Cattle  complaint,  Desmond  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  So.  Axui.,  8  {1905),  No.  8,  pp.  4S.5- 
iS8,fys.  S). — Brief  notes  are  presented  on  a  di.«ease  of  cattle  which  was  not  at  first 
understood  but  which  is  apparently  due  to  poisoning  from  eating  rabbits  destroyed 
with  phosphorus.  The  symptoms  and  post-mortem  lesions  resemble  those  of  phos- 
phorus poisoning. 

Infectious  ^anular  vaginitis  and  metritis  of  cattle,  M.  G.  dr  Bruin  ( 7t?'dw/ir. 
Vfttrtneniji:,  32  {1905),  No.  4,  pp.  169-179,  fig.  1). — A  hLitorical  statement  is  presented 
re);anling  the  development  of  knowledge  concerning  this  disease  and  the  literature 
of  the  subject  is  critically  reviewed.  The  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
fWribed  with  reference  to  making  a  differential  diagnosis  between  it  and  similar 
di.seaees.  The  micro-organism  found  in  casJCS  of  this  disease  usually  appears  as  a  dip- 
loocx-oHs  or  streptococcus.  Notes  are  given  on  the  results  obtained  by  the  author  and 
other  inveBtigators  in  applying  antiseptic  treatment.  Considerable  success  may  be 
fxiiected  from  the  application  of  creolin,  lyaol,  bacillol,  lysoform,  nitrate  of  silver, 
iihthargan,  and  other  antiseptics  in  1  to  2i  per  cent  solutions. 

Xammitis  in  cows,  A.  Lanfranchi  {Clin.  Vet.  [Milan],  28  {1905),  No.  10,  pp.  49- 
?).— A  study  of  mammitis  in  cows  led  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  in  certain 
dfes  this  disease  may  be  due  to  Mirrococnia  tetragenus  nejitinm  or  M.  lelrageimt  albus. 
The  symptoms  and  pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease  vary  somewhat  according  to 
the  extent  of  infection  and  the  micro-oi^nism  concerneti  in  the  case. 

Specific  arthritis  of  lambs  (./our.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  11  {1905),  No.  11,  pp.  678- 
*W). — ^This  disease  is  due  to  infection  through  the  navel  cord  soon  after  birth.  The 
best  method  of  prevention  consists  in  isolation  of  diseased  lambs  and  a  thorough 
application  of  antiseptic  methods  about  the  sheep  quarters. 

Havel  ill  or  specific  arthritis  of  lambs  {Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London],  Leaflet 
no,  pp.  S) . — A  brief  account  of  the  etiology,  Hymptoms,  treatment,  and  means  of 
prevention  of  this  disease.  Isolation  of  diseased  lambs  and  disinfection  of  the 
premises  are  recommended. 

Besults  of  farther  experiment  with  nodule  disease  of  the  intestines  of 
sheep.  "Bare-lot"  method  of  raising  lambs,  W.  H.  Dalrvmple  {iMuimana 
Stru.  Bul.  83,  S.  ser.,  pp.  16,  figs.  4). — Lambs  were  allowed  to  run  with  the  ewes  in  bare 
lots  from  which  all  vegetation  had  been  removed.  The  ewes  were  fed  by  the  soiling 
method.  The  lambs  were  kept  with  the  ewes  till  they  were  ready  to  be  fed  for 
market.    Water  was  supplie<l  in  a  wooden  trough. 

In  the  experiment  9  ewes  and  6  lamlw  were  placed  in  one  bare  lot.  Only  3  of  the 
lambs  became  infested,  and  these  so  slightly  that  the  lam])s  did  not  loose  flesh  or 
fonilition.  The  greatest  number  of 'iJ»o/)Aa<;o/itomrt  coltimbiajinm  ioanA  in  any  lamb 
was  3.  All  of  the  9  ewes  were  infested  with  the  wonns  at  the  beginning  of  the  test. 
It  is  cfjncluded,  therefore,  that  it  is  pessible  by  the  bare-lot  method  to  raise  the  lambs 
of  ewes  affected  with  no<lule  disease  of  the  intestines  without  serious  danger  of  infesta- 
tion. The  method  is  so  simple  that  it  may  lie  used  successfully  by  the  average  sheep 
man.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  use  some  effective  vermifuge  in  connection  with 
the  bare-lot  method. 
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liiverrotOT  fluke,  A.  A.  Bw^wn  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  3  (1905),  Ko.  1,  pp. 
41-47,  pU.  8). — The  appearance  and  life  history  of  Distomam  hepntirum  and  D.  lanceo- 
lalum  are  described.  Notes  are  given  on  the  Hymptoms  of  liver  rot,  the  pathological 
lesion?,  and  methods  of  treatment.  In  order  to  keep  down  the  development  of 
snails,  in  which  the  early  stages  of  the  fluke  worm  are  found,  the  use  of  lime  and  salt 
on  wet  grass  lands  is  recommended.  Tonics  may  lie  of  some  assistance  in  improving 
the  <'ondition  of  infested  sheep,  but  little  hope  can  be  entertained '  of  satisfactory 
results  from' medicinal  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Fluke  or  slak  in  the  liver  of  sheep,  D.  Hutciieon  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope, 
iG  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  33-4S,  pi.  1,  fi(J».  17). — The  nature  of  this  disease  is  discussetl 
and  notes  are  given  on  the  life  history  of  the  fluke  wonn  in  its  different  hosts. 
Although  there  is  no  known  effective  treatment  for  liver  fluke  a  change  to  uninfested 
pastures  and  attention  to  the  nutrition  and  general  health  of  the  animals  may  have 
a  favorable  influence  in  a  considerable  percentage  of  cases.  A  brief  account  is  given 
of  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  of  the  disease. 

liungworm  in  sheep  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  2G  (1905),  JN'o.  5,  pp.  G66-669). — 
The  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  of  this  disease  are  briefly  described. 
A  sheep  raiser  obtained  excellent  results  from  the  use  of  McDougall's  dip  diluted  at 
the  rate  of  1  to  60  and  in  doses  of  3  tablespoonfuls.  Isolation  of  affected  animals  is 
recommended,  together  with  a  supply  of  pure  drinking  water.  Formulas  are  also 
presented  for  the  preparation  of  a  number  of  remedies  to  be  used  in  the  stomach  ami 
as  intratracheal  injections. 

Contagious  abortion  in  sheep  and  groats,  E.  Thierry  (Jour.  Agr.  Itat.,  n.  oer.,  9 
(1905),  No.  10,  pp.  S04,  305). — The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  briefly  descriljecl 
and  notes  are  given  on  the  usual  means  by  which  it  becomes  distributed  and  also  on 
the  means  of  controlling  it. 

The  characterization  of  the  hog  cholera  group  of  bacilli,  H.  Smiut  ( Cettlbl. 
Bah.  [dc.],  1.  AhL,  Orig.,  38  (1905),  No.  I,  pp.  34-30). — A  study  was  made  of  the 
bacilli  of  paratyphoid,  mouse  typhus,  and  hog  cholera  bacilli. 

As  a  result  of  the  author's  investigations  it  appears  to  l>e  impossible  in  individual 
oases  to  distinguish  Ixjtween  these  organisms  either  in  resjject  to  their  morphology, 
cultural  characters,  agglutinating  power,  or  pathogenic  a(.;tion.  It  was  not  possible 
to  determine  to  what  extent  heredity  in  different  races  of  bacilli  modified  the  results 
obtained.  The  author  is  not  prepared  to  state  definitely  the  connection  l)et  ween  hog 
cholera  and  paratyi^hoid  of  man,  but  believes  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  more  study. 

The  problem  of  swine  plague,  Sch.midt  and  R.  Ostbrtaq  (Berlin.  Tieriirztl. 
Wchnsrhr.,  1905,  No.  IS,  pp.  ^■il-^3G). — These  articles  are  of  a  controversial  nature 
and  relate  to  the  governmental  measures  which  should  be  taken  for  the  control  of 
swine  plague.  It  appears  that  in  order  that  such  regulations  should  be  effective  they 
must  be  established  on  a  uniform  basis  throughout  the  German  Empire. 

Serum  therapy  and  serum  vaccination  against  swine  erysipelas  according^ 
to  the  method  of  Leclainche,  A,  i>e  Mestbal  (Jour.  Soc.  Agr.  Suinte  Bomande,  4S 
(1905),  No.  2,  pp.  S9-G3). — The  method  proposed  by  I^eclainche,  when  applie<l  to 
healthy  animals,  is  said  to  be  absolutely  harmless.  It  is  not  certain,  however, 
whether  pure  serum  may  be  injet:ted  with  safety.  The  method  of  Leclainche  is  con- 
sidered very  effective  in  the  control  of  swine  erysipelas. 

Vaccination  for  swine  erysipelas  and  consequent  complication  with  swine 
plague,  Glage  (Forlschr.  IX.  /%.,  if  (1905),  No.  1-2,  pp.  S05-S19;  3  (1905),  No.  1, 
pp.  3-11). — According  to  the  author's  exi)erience  vaccination  for  swine  erysipelas  in 
animals  which  are  affected  with  swine  plague  .may  be  followed  with  serious  conse- 
quences. It  apijears  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  a  careful  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  swine  plague  is  not  present  before  applying  the  vaccination 
treatment. 
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An  improved  medium  for  cultivating  TrTpanosoma  brucei,  W.  J.  Macneai, 
{RlM.  Mkh.  Acad.  Sci.,  6  (1904),  pp.  I7.'l-178).—V.\>  to  the  present  time  ]14  successful 
culture  trials  have  been  made  with  this  organism.  Numerous  chants  had  l)een 
made  in  the  nutrient  media  before  one  was  obtaineil  in  which  the  organism  could  be 
successfully  cultivated.  It  appears  that  T.  brucei  requires  a  blootl  agar  medium  in 
the  ratio  of  2:1.  Meat  extractives  must  be  present  in  considerable  quantity.  Com- 
mon salt  is  not  harmful  w^hen  present  in  a  not  greater  proportion  than  5  gm.  per  liter. 
A  iletailed  account  is  given  of  the  methoti  of  preparing  the  nutrient  medium. 

The  trypanosome  problem,  H.  Ziemakn  (CenllA.  Bull,  [f'c],  I.  AU.,  Orig.,  38 

{1905),  Xo».  S,  pp.  307-314;  4,  pp.  4^9-447). — Descriptive  and  biological  notes  are 

jiiven  on  various  trypanosomes  which  affect  domesticated  and  laboratory*  animals. 

The  author  discusses  also  the  pathogenic  action  of  various  trypanosomes  for  sheep, 

"goats,  cattle,  and  horses. 

Dourine,  F.  S.  \V.  Baldrev  {Jonr.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  18  (1906),  No.  1,  pp. 
l-JJ,Ji'/>.  9). — The  nomenclature,  history,  etiology,  and  Hymi>toms  of  this  diseatte  are 
briefly  outlined,  with  notes  on  the  systematic  jxisition  of  the  blood  parasite.  The 
incubation  period  after  artificial  inoculation  is  sai<l  to  be  from.  7  to  10  days,  and  after 
natural  infection  from  12  to  20  days.  Brief  directions  are  given  regarding  suitable 
methods  of  studying  the  bloo<l  parasite  in  the  laboratory.  The  author  discusses  also 
the  preventive  measures  which  are  necessary  in  controlling  the  disease. 

The  virulence  of  a  pssteurella  in  a  horse  affected  with  anasarca,  Coc)i-ot 
(Bid.  fi>r.  Cent.  Mid.  Vil.,  82  (lOOo),  Xo.  6,  pp.  i.?6-/i?.9).— The  symptoms  and  patho- 
logical anatomy  of  a  case  of  anasarca  in  a  horse  are  descriljed  in  considerable  detail. 
A  pasteurella  was  isolated  from  this  case  which  proved  to  be  pathogenic  for  guinea 
pigs,  producing  lesions  similar  to  those  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia. 

Botryomycosis  in  horses,  P.  Chai'ssee  ( Riv.  Gin.  Mid.  TV<.,  .5  (1905),  Xo.  5t!,  pp. 
ii'i-.fSo,  fig*.  4). — Notes  are  given  on  the  clinical  syini)tom8  and  pathological  anatomy 
o/  this  disease.  According  to  the  author's  investigations  it  appears  that  botryo- 
myces  is  made  up  of  masses  of  botryococci  which  are  eliminated  during  the  proc:ess 
of  suppuration.  The  tumors  which  are  characteristic  of  this  disease  are  diffuse  and 
resemble  in  many  respects  those  of  actinomycosis,  although  more  fibrous. 

Subcutaneous  botiyomycosis  in  the  horse,  Bidault  (Rer.  Gin.  Mid.  Vit., 
5(190.5),  Xo.  60,  pp.  68-71). — The  lesions  which  occurred  during  the  progress  of  this 
disease  are  described  in  considerable  detail.  A  bacteriological  study  was-  made  of 
material  obtained  from  cases  of  the  disease.  Cultures  were  made  on  bouillon,  gela- 
tine, potatoes,  carrots,  etc.  The  cultures,  as  a  rule,  exhibit  a  white  color  and  contain 
organisms  resembling  staphylococcus. 

Transmission  of  glanders  by  a  reacting  horse  apparently  healthy,  and 
reinfection  of  ceased  reactors,  A.  Conte  (Hit.  Gin.  Mid.  Vit.,  5  (1905),  Xo.  5^,  pp. 
199-203). — A  brief  report  is  made  on  a  case  which  demonstrates  the  possibility  of 
the  transmission  of  glanders  by  means  of  horses  which  show  no  clinical  evidence  of 
the  disease  but  which  merely  react  to  mallein.  It  was  also  found,  in  making  obser- 
vations on  2  horses  which  thus  became  infected,  that  the  disease  may  recur  after  an 
apparent  recovery  and  after  the  animals  have  failed  to  react  to  mallein. 

The  sanitary  control  of  glanders,  V.  Ualtier  (Jour.  Mid.  Vit.  el  Zooterh.,  56 
(190.5),  Mar.,  pp.  129-138). — In  controlling  glanders  it  is  considered  necessary  that 
all  cases  or  suspected  cases  of  glanders  be  immediately  reported,  and  that  the  dis- 
eai'efl  animals  be  destroyed  and  proper  measures  taken  for  quarantining  exposed 
animals  and  protecting  healthy  animals  from  infection  with  the  disease. 

BUiary  fever  in  the  horse,  A.  Edingtos  (Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Tlier.,  18 
(100.5),  Xo.  1,  pp.  35-40). — ^This  disease  wa"  studied  in  Cape  Colony  in  cases  of  .spon- 
taneous origin  and  after  artificial  inoculation.  The  disease  can  lie  readily  trans- 
mittetl  by  the  latter  method.  Animals  which  come  from  the  coast  region  appear  to 
be  somewhat  refractory.     In  a  series  of  50  horses  ujwn  which  insulation  experi- 
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ments  were  made,  16  prove<l  insusceptible,  27  developed  fever  and  were  subsequently 
insusceptible,  while  2  showed  no  fever  even  after  the  second  inoculation.  The 
author  believes  that  one  attai-k  renders  the  animal  immune. 

The  so-called  maxillary  disease  of  horses  and  mules  in  Eamerun,  H. 
ZIEHA.N-N  (.4rc7t.  Whs.  u.  Prakt.  Tierheilk:,  SI  {1905),  No.  3,  pp.  SOO-Sll,  Jigs.  5).— This 
disease  is  described  in  (^'eat  detail.  The  temperature  of  affected  animals  appeared 
not  to  be  greatly  affected.  In  most  cases  the  result  was  fatal  after  the  disease  had 
run  a  course  of  from  4  to  12  months.  The  most  pronounced  lesion  was  in  the  max- 
illary Ixines  and  soft  tissues  of  the  face.  The  etiology  of  the  disease  was  not  defi- 
nitely determined.  From  unsatisfactory  inoculation  experiments  it  appeared  that 
if  the  di.sea8e  was  of  a  bacterial  nature  the  incubation  jieriod  was  of  about  60  days. 

Tetanus  and  antitetanic  serum,  W.  H.  Dalrvmple  (  Vet.  Rec.,  n  {1905),  .Yo. 
sei,  pp.  513-516). — A  record  is  given  of  9  cases  of  tetanus  in  horses  treate<l  by  the 
author,  with  recovery  in  7  cases,  and  a  similar  recovery  of  15  out  of  28  cases  which 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  a  colleague  of  the  author.  It  is  argue<l  that  since  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  perfect  asepsis  in  deep  wounds  is  very  great,  the  desirability 
of  using  antitetanic  seriim  \a  sufiiciently  ap{>arent. 

The  virulence  of  the  blood  in  rabid  animals,  A.  Makie  {Compt.  Rend.  Soc. 
Biol.  IParis],  58  ( 1905),  No.  12,  pp.  544, 545) . — Mice  inoculated  hypodermically  with 
the  deflbrinated  blood  of  rabid  guinea  pigs  and  a  rabbit  inoculated  in  the  brain  with 
the  bhxxl  serum  of  another  rabbit  which  had  died  of  rabies  developed  rabies  in  a 
virulent  form.  These  positive  results  from  inoculation  are  supposed  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  virus  in  the  blood. 

Is  rabies  hereditaryP  D.  Konradi  (Centhl.  Bakt.  [rfc],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  38  (1905), 
No.  l,pp.  60-CG). — Attention  is  called  briefly  to  results  thus  far  obtained  in  a  study 
of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  various  infectious  diseases.  This  question  was 
tested  by  the  author  with  regard  to  rabies,  the  experimental  animals  being  rabbits 
and  guinea  pigs.  It  appears  from  these  experiments  that  rabies  virus  may  be  tran^ 
mitted  from  the  mother  to  the  fetus,  but  that  the  virus  becomes  somewhat  attenuated 
during  this  transmis-iion.  It  is  recommendetl  that  in  such  experiments  both  rabbit* 
and  guinea  pigs  be  UBe<l,  and  that  observations  be  extended  over  a  period  of  about 
li  years. 

RTJBAL  ENOINEE£IHG. 

Keport  of  irrig'ation  and  drainage  investigations,  1904,  E.  Mead  ( U.  S. 

Dq)t.  A(/r.,  Office  ExjA.  Stas.  Bpt.  1904,  PP.  4^5-472,  ph.  5,  figs.  5).— A  leadingjeature 
of  the  irrigation  work  from  the  beginning  has  been  the  measurement  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  water  used  in  irrigation.  This  has  served  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  water 
users  the  possibility  of  extending  their  irrigated  area  by  economy  in  the  use  of  water. 

One  canal  in  California  diverts  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  land  irrigated  to  a 
depth  of  more  than  13  ft.,  while  the  water  diverted  by  another  would  cover  *he  land 
irrigated  to  a  depth  of  less  than  2  ft.  The  first  season's  measurements  on  the  Sunny- 
side  Canal  in  Washington  showed  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  land  to  a  depth  of 
10  ft.,  while  the  measurements  in  1904  showetl  a  re<luction  to  6  ft,,  and  there  is 
thought  to  }je  still  room  for  great  improvement. 

In  1904  these  measurements  were  supplemented  by  experiments  on  the  water 
requirements  of  crops,  the  application  of  water  at  different  stages  in  the  growth  of 
the  crops,  to  determine  the  influence  on  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  product,  and 
means  of  checking  the  loss  of  water  from  the  fields.  Taking  the  quantity  of  water 
evaporated  imder  surface  flooding  as  a  basis,  applying  water  in  shallow  furrows  made 
a  saving  of  13  per  cent  and  in  deep  furrows  a  saving  of  25  per  cent. 

.\8  to  the  adaptability  of  different  methods  of  irrigation,  checking  was  found 
advantageous  for  light  sandy  soils  which  are  approximately  level.  With  this  method 
an  irrigator  can  handle  a  large  volume  of  water,  reducing  the  cost  of  applying  water 
to  a  minimum.    It  requires,  however,  much  preliminary  preparation  in  making 
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levees  an<l  in  leveling.  Floo<ling  was  found  best  adapted  to  irrigation  of  grains  and 
gprasses.  It  requires  little  preliminary  preparation,  Imt  large  amounts  of  lalxjr  in 
applying  the  water  to  the  fields.  Furrow  irrigation  is  used  for  orchards  and  culti- 
vated crops.  The  losses  of  water  by  evaporation  are  smaller,  and  small  streams  can 
be  used  to  better  advantage  than  under  the  other  methods. 

The  data  collected  regarding  cost  of  preparing  land  for  irrigation  show  that  the 
removing  of  sagebrush,  leveling  and  smoothing  the  land,  and  the  construction  of 
laterals  varies  from  $3.50  to  $35  per  acre. 

A  large  part  of  the  arid  region  can  not  be  supplied  with  water  from  streams,  and 
during  1904  the  possibilities  of  supplying  this  section  by  means  of  pumps  was  investi- 
gated. The  average  cost  of  windmills  per  acre  irrigated  was  found  to  l)e  $42,  and  the 
annual  cost  of  maintenance,  $2.35  per  acre.  Computing  intere.«t  on  the  investment 
at  7  per  cent  and  depreciation  at  10  per  cent,  the  annual  cost  for  windmill  irrigation 
amounts  to  an  average  of  $9.49  per  acre.  This  is  a  heavy  charge,  and  when  consid- 
erable area-s  are  to  be  irrigated  some  other  kind  of  jMJwer  will  l)e  found  cheaper. 

Information  was  collected  from  a  large  number  of  localities  as  to  the  cost  of  pump- 
ing plants  and  of  their  operation.  The  plants  examinetl  showed  the  following  average 
fuel  cost  per  acre-foot  of  water  raised  1  ft.  for  the  pumps  of  different  sizes:  All  sizes, 
Scents;  less  than  1  cu.  ft.  jwrsecond,  9.4  cents;  1  and  less  than  5  cu.  ft.  per  second,  4.9 
renis;  5  and  less  than  10,  2.5  cents;  10  or  more,  2.3  cents.  This  brings  out  the  great 
economy  in  fuel  cost  of  using  large  plants.  The  saving  in  cost  of  atttmdance  is  even 
greater  than  in  fuel.  Laboratory  tests  of  typical  pumps  showed  the  great  importance 
of  having  the  pump  projwrtioned  to  the  work  to  be  done.  Each  pump  works  most 
efficiently  at  a  particular  speed  and  with  a  fixed  lift,  and  these  matters  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  the  pump  is  purchased. 

Measurements  of  the  water  used  in  rice  irrigation,  carried  on  for  4  years,  showed  a 
tendency  to  use  less  water.  It  was  found  that  when  water  is  maintained  at  too  great 
a  depth  on  the  rice  fields  the  soil  is  not  sufliciently  warmed  to  produce  the  best 
results.  During  low  water  in  the  streams  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  salt  water  sometimes 
8ets  in  from  the  Gulf  and  it  was  feared  that  the  use  of  this  water  might,  in  addition 
to  injuring  the  crop  to  which  it  was  applied,  permanently  injure  the  land,  but  so  far 
no  such  permanent  injury  has  taken  place.  The  rains  of  winter  and  the  irrigation 
with  fresh  water  have  washed  out  the  salt,  leaving  the  land  in  good  condition. 

The  drainage  work  summarized  in  this  report  includes  the  drainage  of  the  lands 
injure<l  by  seepage  water  and  alkali  in  the  arid  region,  the  drainage  of  large  areas  of 
bottom  land  through  the  Middle  West,  the  protection  of  river-lx)ttom  lands  by  levees 
and  the  drainage  of  lands  within  the  levees,  the  drainage  of  farm  lands,  and  the  pro- 
lection  of  hillsides  from  erosion  by  the  use  of  underground  drains. 

The  most  serious  defects  in  levees  for  protecting  the  bottom  lands  are  found  to  be 
insufScient  preparation  of  the  land  on  which  the  levees  are  to  rest,  thus  allowing 
water  to  seep  under  the  levees;  and  insufficient  care  in  maintaining  the  levees,  so 
that  when  floods  come  weak  places  are  found. 

A  list  of  the  publications  issued  during  the  year  1904  is  given. 

Disposal  of  household  wastes  at  summer  resorts,  encampments,  and  farm 
houses.  Pure  water  supply  and  other  sanitary  conditions,  K.  FLin-rHER 
(A'.  H.  Sanit.  Bui.,  1905,  July,  ffup.,  pp.  gJ,  figg.  *).— This  paper,  prepared  for  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Health,  treats  this  subject  with  reference  to  a  pure 
water  supply  and  other  sanitary  conditions. 

It  deals  with  intolerable  means  of  disposal;  methods  and  appliances  for  disposal 
of  wastes,  including  fecal  matter,  kitchen  and  chamber  slops,  and  other  liquid  sewage 
and  garbage;  the  construction  of  wells  and  their  protection  from  contamination. 
The  septic  tank  method  of  sewage  disposal  receives  special  attention.  Farmers' 
Bulletin  43  of  this  Department  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  from  which  the  paper 
is  compiled. 
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Better  roads  for  Missouri  {Mo.Iid.Agr.  3fo.Bul.,.5{t90.J,)Xo.J;,pp.SO,_fi<js.  10).— 
A  fourth  revised  edition  of  this  bulletin,  dealing  mainly  with  road  dragging  by  the 
King  method  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  415). 

Industrial  and  agricultural  development  in  Europe  and  America,  A.  Chat- 
TERTON'  {Afailrax:  Rev.  Dept.,  1905,  pp.  36). — This  re{)ort  to  the  Madras  Government 
contains  the  information  Ijearing  on  various  lines  of  agriculture,  obtained  during  an 
extended  trip  through  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Mufh  statistical  Inatter  is  given  on  the  extent  of  irrigation,  the  cost  and  value  of 
water  obtaine<l  by  pumping  for  irrigation,  the  use  of  electric  power  and  of  gasoline 
and  steam  for  pumping,  the  size  and  location  of  wells,  the  use  of  centrifugal  pumps, 
the  use  of  tlie  windmill,  and  the  development  of  power  for  general  farm  purposes. 

Hydraulic  engrines  at  the  U.  S.  ITaval  coaling:  station,  Bradford,  K.  I. 
(Engin.  Neim,  54  (1905),  Xo.  5,  pp.  1-^,  138,  figs.  ;?). — This  is  an  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  a  pair  of  unusually  large  hydraulic  rams  recently  built,  which  show  a  very 
high  etHciency  according  to  the  following  results  of  testa  made  by  engineers  of  the 
Navy  Department: 


Xo.  1.      No.  2. 


Total  water  delivered  to  engine,  gallons  per  minute :  582  .S7S 

Water  delivered  to  stand]>ipe,  gallons  per  minute j  232  ,  2iS 

Power  head  in  engines,  feet 36.7.5  ]  37.  ii 

Pumping  head,  in  feet,  at  engines »4. 0  SI.O 

■Strokes  per  minulc '  ISO  '  liMt 

KBieienuy,  percent  (Ranlcine  formula) '  8.i.2  81.9 


AGBICTTLTTJBAL  EDTTCATION. 

Progress  in  agricultural  education,  1004,  A.  C.  True  (('.  /$.  Dept.  Agr., 
Office  liipt.  SliT».  apt.  1904,  pp.  57.5-61(1,  ph.  5,  figs.  6). — A  review  is  given  in  thi.*< 
article  of  the  leading  features  of  progress  in  agricultural  education,  including  the  gen- 
eral educational  work  of  this  Department,  the  educational  work  of  this  Office  ii» 
relation  to  both  American  and  foreign  institutions,  that  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  of  the  different  agricultural 
<'ol  legos,  secondary  schools,  and  primary  schools  throughout  the  countrj-. 

The  article  devotes  (considerable  attention  to  the  development  of  courses  of  study, 
especially  courses  in  rural  enguieering  and  rural  economics  and  sociology,  including 
an  outline  for  a  proposed  course  in  rural  sociology  by  K.  L.  Butterfleld.  A  report 
on  The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the  Rural  Common  Scchools,  presente<l  by  the 
standing  committee  on  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  at  the  last  convention  of 
the  As.><ociati<)n  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  is  also 
included. 

Exhibits  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  W.  H.  Evans  and  W.  H. 
Beal  (  U.  ,S.  Drpl.  Agr.,  Office  £(7^.  fSas.  Rpi.  1904,  pp.  687-714,  ph.  «).— Included  in 
this  article  are  brief  descriptions  of  the  exhibit  of  this  Office  in  the  Government 
Building,  and  that  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  and  experiment 
stations  in  the  Palace  of  Education  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exjjosition. 

Annual  report  of  farmers'  institutes,  1904,  J.  HamiltcTx  { f '.  .V.  Dept.  Agr., 
Office  Expt.  titan.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  6l7-f>75). — This  report  includes  a  brief  review  of  the 
work  of  the  farmers'  institute  speciaUst  for  1904;  an  account  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers  at  St.  Louis;  a  discussion 
of  the  progress  and  needs  of  the  institutes,  with  suggestions  regarding  normal  schools 
for  institute  workers  and  further  aid  to  the  institutes  by  this  Department,  and 
detailed  reports  on  farmers'  institutes  in  the  different  States  ami  Territories. 

Report  of  the  extension  work  of  the  college,  A.  E.  Stkn-r  (Bui.  R.  I.  Col.  Agr. 
and  Mech.  Arln,  1  (1905),  Xo.  :.',  pp.  Jl,  ph.  3,  dgm.  1). — This  report  contains  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  aims  of  college  extension  in  agriculture  and  an  outline  of  work  of  this 
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nature  at  the  Rho<le  lalanil  ColK'gt',  including  demonstration  work  and  cooi>erative 
experimenti',  the  service  of  travelinjr  lecturers,  and  the  nature  Htudy  and  school  gar- 
den work.  The  rejwrt  also  contains  an  article  on  Some  Special  Phases  of  the  Kxten- 
sion  Work,  by  F.  W.  Card;  one  on  The  Poultry  Library,  a  discussion  of  literature 
bearing  on  ix)ultry  culture,  by  Cooj^r  Curtice,  and  Notes  on  Corresjx)ndence,  by 
II.  J.  Wheeler. 

Agriculture  at  Purdue  TTniversity,  W.  E.  Stone  {ImUona  Sta.  Bui.  107,  pp. 
U). — A  description  of  the  facilities  for  teaching  agriculture  at  Purdue  University  is 
given,  together  with  syllabi  of  the  four-year  course,  the  two-year  course  and  several 
special  courses;  brief  notes  regarding  fanners'  institutes  and  reading  circles,  and  a 
brief  account  of  the  agricultural  investigations  conducted  by  the  experinient  station. 

County  Bchoola  of  agriculture  in  Wisconsin,  K.  C.  Davis  (  V.  S.  Ikpt.  Ayr., 
Ofin-  E.r}>t.  .Slas.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  077-G8I',,  pis.  4)- — The  author  descril)es  the  equipment 
of  the  county  schools  of  agriculture  located  at  Menomonie  and  Wausau,  Wis.,  and 
disfus!<e8  the  character  and  methtnls  of  instruction,  the  attitude  of  students,  and  the 
popular  and  correlative  work  of  the  schools. 

Elements  of  agriculture,  J.  11.  Shepherd  and  J.  C.  McDowell  (St.  Paul,  SHnn.: 
WM)  I'uh.  Co.  [1905'],  pp.  3.'t4,figt.  79). — This  text-lxx)k  of  elementary  agriculture 
was  prepar«i  especially  for  the  common  schools  of  North  Dakota  in  which  agricul- 
tun'  is  now  a  re<iuire<l  subject  of  instruction. 

The  arrangement  of  'toi)ics  in  the  text-lxwk  is  somewhat  unusual,  but  this  seemed 
to  tie  neces,>«ry  in  order  that  the  course  of  study  might  follow  the  seasons,  the  work 
on  farm  crops  cofiiing  in  the  fall,  that  on  domestic  animals  in  the  winter,  and  that 
on  soils  and  the  In-autifying  of  home  and  school  grounds  in  the  spring.  In  a<l<Iition 
to  the  work  mentioned  aliove  there  are  chapters  on  weeds,  injurious  insects,  birds, 
truit  culture,  the  care  of  farm  machinery,  roads,  corn-growing  contest,  and  legal 
*»ights.  Numerous  exercises  for  the  illumination  of  the  different  subjects  are 
wdincil. 

Course  of  study  for  the  common  and  graded  schools  of  North  Dakota 
illinnarcli,  -V.  Dak.:  Depl'.  I'uh.  IiuUr.,  1904,  pp.  17'i,Ji(/ii.  17). — Among  the  subjects 
outline*!  in  this  course  of  study  are  nature  study  and  agriculture.  The  nature  study 
work  extends  over  the  first  ti  years  of  the  common  school  course  and  hiis  a  decided 
agricultural  trend,  esjiecially  in  the  flfth  and  sixth  years.  The  work  in  elementary 
agriculture  is  intended  for  the  seventh  year  and  includes  studies  of  fann  crojts,  weeds, 
plant  diseases,  injurious  and  Ijeneficial  insects,  live  stock,  dairying,  the  improve- 
ment of  home  and  school  grounds,  the  garden,  birds,  forestry,  roads,  and  soils. 

Program  of  studies  for  the  common  schools  of  New  Hampshire  ( ( 'oncord, 
•iV.  //..•  l)ept.  Pub.  Inxtr.,  190.'),  pp.  137). — This  program  of  studies  was  prepare<l  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  c(mtains  outlines 
and  detailed  instructions  for  presenting  the  various  subjects  of  instruction.  Among 
these  subjects  are  nature  study  and  agriculture. 

The  nature  study  program  extends  over  4  years,  and  includes  a  discussion  of 
methods  and  detailed  suggestions  for  conducting  the  work  l)y  years  an<l  months. 
Klementary  agriculture  is  to  be  taught  in  the  granmiar  school  (fifth  to  eighth  years, 
inclusive),' and  is  outlined  by  years  and  school  terms.  The  first  year  is  devoted  to 
soils,  their  composition,  formation,  cultivation,  exhaustion,  improvement,  etc.;  the 
Sft-ond  year  to  plant  production,  including  propagation,  cultivation,  enemies,  di.>-- 
«ases,  etc.,  of  the  principal  fruits,  forest  trees,  farm  crojw,  garden  vegetables,  and 
ornamentals  used  in  decorating  home  grounds. 

The  third  year  farm  animals  and  poultry  are  taken  up;  and  the  fourth  year  farm 
manufactures  and  domestic  economy.  Farm  manufacturers  include  milk,  sugar, 
dried  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  soap,  honey,  etc. ;  and  domestic  economy  the 
can-  and  handling  of  milk  in  the  home,  sewing,  canning  and  preserving  fruits,  wash- 
ing delicate-colored  goods,  cooking,  home  sanitation,  and  other  related  subjects. 
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ITatuTe-atudy  lessons  for  primary  grades,  Lida  B.  McMurray,  with  an 
introduction  by  C.  A.  McMurray  (New  York:  The  ^facmillun  Oa.,  1905,  />p.  191). — 
This  is  a  teachers'  manual,  consisting  of  a  series  of  nature-study  lessons  whii'h  were 
worked  out  by  the  author  in  the  class  room  and  in  outdoor  excursions  with  children. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts — (1)  animal  life,  containing  lessons  on  pets, 
domestic  animals  and  fowls  and  common  birds  and  insects,  and  (2)  plant  life,  with 
lessons  on  flowers,  trees,  buds,  leaves,  and  fruit  The  lessons  consist  of  stories 
intended  to  arouse  an  interest  in  plant  and  animal  life  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
and  suggestive  questions  for  the  teacher. 

The  author  holds  that  "a  teacher  in  nature  stndy  must  know  how  to  live  happily 
and  companionably  with  children  among  the  birds,  flowers,  insects,  and  trees,"  and 
"how  to  enjoy  an  excursion  with  children."  Furthermore,  "one  must  leaiii  to 
conwntrate  the  children's  thoughts  along  given  lines,  for  a  mere  chasing  after  chance 
birds  and  butterflies  will  not  answer.  Having  awakened  the  attention  and  interest 
of  children  in  certain  lines,  it  is  necessary  to  lead  on  to  more  definite  observations, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  to  get  from  the  children  a  clear  statement  of  facts." 

MISCELLAITEOTJS. 

Annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  1904  (  U.  S.  Dei>t.  Agr., 
Office  Kq>t.  Stw>.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  7M,  ph.  4~',  fg'-  11)- — This  contains  the  usual  report 
on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  United 
States;  annual  reports  of  the  exjjeriment  stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico; 
reviews  of  irrigation  and  nutrition  investigations,  and  several  other  articles  abstracted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Included  in  the  report  on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  stations  are  statisti- 
cal summaries;  brief  reports  of  nutrition  and  irrigation  investigations;  a  sutiiniarized 
account  of  the  me«ting  of  the  A.ssociation  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
F..v^>eriraent  Stations;  a  review  of  the  work  of  this  Office;  a  report  on  the  governing 
board,  station  staff,  general  outlook,  lines  of  work,  income,  and  publications  of  each 
experiment  station;  a  list  of  station  publications  received  by  this  OfB(«  during  1904; 
federal  legislation,  regulations,  and  rulings  affecting  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations,  etc. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  Louisiana  Stations,  1904  (Iimimamt  Slat. 
Rpt.  1904,  pp.  16). — ^This  contains  statements  on  the  condition  of  crops  at  the  Loui- 
siana stations,  outlines  of  work  conducteil  during  the  year,  organization  lists,  and  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904. 

The  work  at  the  substations,  L.  R.  Taft  and  C.  D.  Smith  {Michigan  Sin.  Bui. 
3iH,  pp.  149-164,  figt.  ff).-This  is  a  review  of  the  reports  of  the  South  Haven  and 
ITpper  Peninsula  substations  for  1903  and  1904,  i)ublished  as  Special  Bulletins  27,  28, 
30,  and  31  of  the  station  (K.  S.  R.,  16,  pp.  250,  260,  261;  17,  pp.  22,  35,  37). 

Annual  Report  of  New  Jersey  Stations,  1904  ( A>«'  Jertey  fSaa.  RjU.  1904,  pp. 
XJX+6i>J). — This  includes  the  organization  lists  of  the  stations;  a  financial  state- 
ment of  the  State  station  for  the  year  endetl  October  31,  1904,  and  of  the  college  sta- 
tion for  the  fl8»'al  year  endetl  June  30,  1904;  a  report  of  the  director  re\^ewing  the 
different  lines  of  station  work;  and  reports  of  the  chemists,  soil  chemist  and  bacteri- 
ologist, horticulturist,  dairy  husbandman,  biologist,  botanist,  and  entomologist,  al>- 
stracted  elsewhere.  Incluiled  in  the  report  of  the  chemists  are  reprints  of  Bulletins 
175  of  the  station  on  concentrate<l  feeding  stuffs  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  394),  and  183  on 
agricultural  lime  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  18). 

Experiment  Station  Work,  XXX  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  S^,  pp.  Si, 
flg».  i'). — This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Top-dressing  grass 
land,  extension  of  the  corn-growing  area,  culture  of  peanuts  for  forage,  winterkilling 
of  fruit  trees,  cranberry  culture,  linie-sulphnr-salt  wash,  destroying  prairie  dogs, 
clean  milk,  and  construction  and  ventilation  of  jwultry  houses. 
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Florida  TTiuvenity  and  Station. — P.  H.  Rolfs,  at  present  in  charge  of  the  Subtropical 
Laboratory  of  this-Department  at  Miami,  and  formerly  connected  with  the  university 
and  station,  has  been  elected  director  of  the  station.  He  will  also  succeed  F.  M.  Rolfs, 
resigned,  as  horticulturist  in  the  university  and  station.  He  will  enter  upon  his  duties 
some  time  in  January. 

Kanaaa  College  and  Station. — The  contracts  have  l)een  let  for  the  new  Horticultural 
Hall,  appropriation  for  which  was  made  by  the  last  legislature.  The  basement  and 
firrt  floor  will  l)e  used  by  the  horticultural  <lepartment  and  the  second  floor  by  the 
botanical  department.  The  building  will  cost  something  over  $35,000,  and  new 
greenhouses  costing  (10,000  will  be  constructed  later.  The  contract  calls  for  the 
completion  of  the  building  by  SeptemV)er  1,  1906.  > 

■aine  Univeraity  and  Station. — G.  E.  Tower,  who  was  erroneously  mentioned  in  a 
previous  issue  as  professor  of  chemistry,  is  in  charge  of  the  department  of  forestry  in 
the  university.  The  station  is  just  completing  the  erection  of  an  incubator  house. 
The  building  is  one  story,  with  basement,  and  is  31  ft.  square.  The  high,  well-lighted 
hasement  will  l)e  used  for  an  incubator  room,  and  the  upper  story  and  attic  as  a  tene- 
ment for  the  poultryman. 

Haryland  Station. — C.  W.  Xash,  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  State  College  in  the  class  of 
M5,  has  succeeded  E.  P.  Walls,  resigned,  as  assistant  agronomist. 

lauaohasetts  College  and  Station. — The  large  college  barn  erected  in  1893  was 
Irttally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  November  16,  togetlier  with  the  greater  part 
of  its  contents.  The  latter  included  about  300  tons  of  hay,  a  large  amount  of  silage, 
a  carload  of  grain  feed,  600  bu.  of  potatoes,  large  quantities  of  other  root  crops,  and 
several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  farm  implements  and  machinery,  among  which 
was  the  apparatus  used  in  the  dairy  school.  This  was  entirely  destroyed.  Consid- 
erable live  stock,  including  about  20  head  of  young  cattle,  3  cows,  4  bulls,  a  prize 
ram,  and  nearly  60  head  of  swine,  was  also  lost  The  origin  of  the  fire,  which  started 
in  the  hay,  is  unknown,  but  there  are  said  to  be  good  grounds  for  believing  it  was 
incemliary.  The  building  was  lighted  by  electricity,  which  was  the  only  light  used 
about  the  building,  but  there  were  no  electric  wires  in  the  part  where  the  Are  appar- 
ently started. 

The  original  cost  of  the  l»arn  and  its  equipment  was  about  $4.5,000,  and  the  value  of 
the  property  destroyed  is  estimated  at  more  than  $15,000.  The  rooms  for  the  dairy 
school  had  been  fitted  up  in  recent  years,  and  the  loss  of  machinery  and  apparatus 
will  seriously  handicap  that  department.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  fit  up 
rooms  in  the  basement  of  a  dormitory  building  for  the  dairy  school,  which  will  open 
in  January.  A  part  of  the  live  stock  has  l)een  sold  at  auction  owing  to  lack  of 
accommodations  for  It  The  State  had  of  late  foUoweil  the  plan  of  insuring  its  own 
property,  so  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  insurance  formerly  carrial  had  been 
allowed  to  lapse.  From  the  unexpired  policies  $17,229  will  \ye  allowed  by  the 
insurance  companies  on  the  Imm  and  its  contents.  The  legislature  will  be  asked  for 
an  api)ropriati<m  to  rebuild  the  bam,  probably  using  a  more  permanent  .style  of  con- 
struction, such  as  concrete  or  (-ement  throughout  for  the  stables. 

Xntgen  College. — Dr.  Austin  Scott  has  re8igne<l  the  presidency  of  the  college, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  his  health,  but  will  retain  the  chair  of  history  and  political 
scuence. 
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Cornell  Vniversity  and  Station. — A  course  of  lectures  on  agricultural  journaliptn  will 
be  delivere<l  at  the  college  during  the  winter,  probably  at  the  time  the  short  courses 
are  in  session.  K.  C.  Lawry  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  poultry  hui^handry. 
The  dairy  department  has  leased  the  Sage  creamery,  situated  about  six  miles  north 
of  Ithaca.  This  wag  done  to  secure  a  continuous  supply  of  milk  for  instruction  and 
experimental  work  in  the  winter.  In  the  summer  the  place  will  be  run  as  a  skim- 
ming station. 

Oklahoma  College  and  Station. — The  contract  has  Ijeen  let  for  the  new  agricultural 
building,  work  upon  which  will  l)e  b^un  at  once.  The  building  will  be  166  ft.  long 
by  76  ft.  wide,  and  consist  of  a  basement  of  full  height  and  entirely  above  groun<l, 
with  two  stories  above  and  an  attic.  The  l)asement,  or  first  story,  will  be  <A  white 
limestone  and  the  reft  of  red  pres^-'wd  brick.  The  general  style  will  be  colonial. 
Mill  construction  will  l)e  followed,  with  the  main  partitions  of  brick  and  extending 
from  the  basement  to  the  roof.  The  building  will  \te  heated  from  a  central  heating 
plant  by  indirect  radiation,  the  flues  being  built  into  the  walls.  Provision  will  be 
made  for  the  work  in  animal  husV)andry,  agronomy,  farm  mechanics,  and  agric.dtural 
I)hysics,  of  lx)th  the  college  and  the  stiition,  and  the  agricultural  chemistry  work  of 
the  station.  There  will  lie  administrative  offices  for  both  the  college  and  the  station 
iitlicers,  and  in  the  Ims^ment  will  l)e  locate<l  a  large  stock-judging  room  and  rooms 
for  agricultural  machinery.  The  cost  of  the. building  will  l)e  about  $64,000,  exclusive 
of  e(]uii>ment. 

Tennessee  Station. — By  an  agreement  between  the  station  and  a  local  jKUiltry  pub- 
lishing company  it  has  been  possible  to  establish  a  poultry  department  in  the  station. 
The  station  will  furnish  the  necessary  land  and  feed  for  the  poultry,  and  the  local 
coinfiany  will  erect  the  buildings  and  give  the  services  of  an  expert  poultryman. 
J.  II.  Sledd,  editor  anil  manager  of  The  Iniluxfrious  Hen,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
dejiartment  and  will  also  lecture  on  poultry  xn  the  short  course  at  the  university. 

Adams  Bill  in  Congress. — Hon.  H.  C.  Adams  reintroduced  his  bill  for  the  increase 
of  the  appropriation  to  the  experiment  stations  on  the  opening  day  of  Congress,  an<l 
it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  As  is  generally  known,  the  bill 
provides  for  an  increase  of  $.5,000  the  year  that  it  liecoines  a  law,  and  an  a<lditional 
increase  of  $2,0(X)  each  year  for  live  years,  making  the  ultimate  appropriation  under 
the  bill  $1."),(X)0  in  addition  to  the  Hatch  Fund. 

Bmith  Agricultural  School. — Reference  has  previously  l>een  made  to  this  school,  the 
fuutl  for  which  was  be<iHeathed  by  Oliver  Smith,  of  Hatticid,  Mass.,  sixty  years  ago. 
The  original  amount  of  the  Iwquest  was  $30,000,  which  has  increase<l  until  it  now 
amoiint.s  to  over  $."{00,000.  The  fund  will  become  available  Decenilx^r  22  of  this 
year,  and  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  establishnM'nt  of  the  school  the  tru.stees  have 
purchased  a  tract  of  93  acres  of  land  near  Northampton,  Ma-ss.,  at  a  cost  of  $19,4,50. 
The  j)rovisions 'of  the  will  are  sufficiently  liberal  to  allow  the  trustees  to  exercise 
wide  discretion  in  planning  the  school  and  mapping  out  its  work.  It  is  understood 
that  training  in  mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  in  agriculture,  will  Ije  included. 

The  Soyal  AgrioaUnral  College. — The  curriculum  of  the  Royal  .Agricultural  College, 
at  Cirencester,  has  recently  l)een  extended  in  two  imiwrtant  particulars,  according  to 
a  note  in  Mark  lAine  Expre-tn.  A  two-year  course  of  lectures  and  dentonstnitions  in 
j)oultry  and  jMultry  keeping  has  been  provided.  The  lectures  will  cover  the  whole 
Held  of  scientific  jioultry  farming,  and  the  students  as  they  become  qualifle<i  will 
have  charge  of  the  fowls,  incubators,  etc.,  under  supervision.  There  will  be  an 
examination  for  certificates  at  the  end  of  the  course.  The  other  departure  is  the  estal> 
lishnient  of  "jiostgraduate  dairy  classes."  Students  who  have  taken  the  ix)llege 
diploma  will  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  vacation  dairj-  classes  without 
payment  of  any  fee,  i.  e.,  during  three  weeks  in  the  spring  vacation  and  four  weeks 
in  the  summer  vacation.  Students  attending  thaac  classes  M'ill  be  expected  to  per- 
form the  manual  o|H?rations  of  butter  and  cheese  making,  under  supervision,  and  to 
qualify  by  examination  for  the  special  certificate  of  the  college  in  dairying. 
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Agrienltaral  Edneatioii  in  Bonmania. — The  institutions  giving  instruction  in  agri- 
cnltute  in  Ronmania,  according  to  an  article  in  Mitteilunyen  der  Deutschen  Lnudwirt- 
fchaflm-GciteUfschalt,  for  October  28, 1905,  are  mostly  included  under  4  heads:  ( I )  Seven 
elementary  agricultural  a<?hoola  offering  2-year  courses,  (2)  6  secondary  agricultural 
schools  offering  3-year  coursesi,  (3)  2  model  State  farms,  and  (4)  the  Central  Agri- 
CHltural  School,  near  Bukharest,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  system.  The  pres- 
ent attendance  at  the  Central  Agricultural  School  is  106.  The  course  of  study  includes 
instniction  in  animal  industry,  sericulture,  and  apiculture,  and  extends  over  4  years, 
1 X  yeare  of  which  are  si)ent  on  the  model  State  farms,  located  res])ectively  at  Laza 
and  Studina.  There  are  also  si)ecial  schools  for  instruction  in  dairying,  horticulture, 
muUierrj'  growing,-  phylloxera  extermination,  and  domestic  science,  the  latter  con- 
necte<l  with  the  secondary  school  at  Armasesti. 

Experiment  7arnu  in  Natal. — The  principal  experiment  farm  in  Natal  is  the  Central 
Kxjieriment  Farm,  established  in  1902,  at  Cedara,  81  miles  northwest  of  Pietermaritz- 
burg.  This  farm  contains  3,614  acres,  upon  which  1,493  experiment  plats  have  been 
in  operation  during  the  past  year.  There  have  also  been  1,174  variety  tests  of  field 
cn>p»,  and  140  acres  devoted  to  exi)eriniental  orchards.  A  dairy  herd  is  being  devel- 
oi)ed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  schools  of  agriculture  on  the  farm  for  both  young 
men  and  young  women. 

At  Winkle  Spruit  a  500-acre  farm  was  acquired  in  1904,  and  has  lx?en  devoted  to 
special  problems  relating  to  coast  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  and  preimration  of 
eemitropical  pnxluct*,  especially  sugar  cane  and  cotton.  A  farm  of  59  acres  at  the 
Weenen  Irrigation  Settlement,  and  another  at  Stanger,  on  the  North  Coast,  have 
been  started  this  year. 

International  Institnte  of  Agricnltnre. — In  an  article  in  the  current  number  of  the 
FvrlriightU/  Jierieir,  note<l  through  Xatiire,  the  Marchese  Raffaele  Cappelli  sketches 
v\»  growth  of  the  ideas  which  led  to  the  recent  international  conference  on  agricul- 
tare,  held  at  Rome  la.<<t  spring.  He  enumerates  also  the  advantages  likely  to  a<-crue 
fmm  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  created  on  that  occasion.  "At  the 
dose  of  the  conference  referred  to,  a  protocol  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
all  the  governments  of  the  world — with  the  exception  of  some  minor  ones — favoring 
the  establishment  of  the  International  Institute,  and  asking  the  resjiective  govern- 
ments to  adhere  to  the  same.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  article,  the  insti- 
tute must  aim  at  regularizing,  promoting,  and  generalizing  its  internationalism.  It 
must  provide  for  the  rapid  and  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  technical  improve- 
ments in  the  economics  of  pnKluction.  The  institute  must  further  undertake  the 
task  of  coordinating  the  effort.s  of  many  cooperatives  scattered  throughout  the  world, 
so  that  they  may  act  in  harmonious  agreement.  But  most  important  of  all  will  be 
the  services  which  the  international  corporation  will  be  able  to  render  in  the  field  of 
the  economics  of  distribution." 

Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers. — The  American  As.«)ciation  of  Farmers' 
Institute  Workers  met  at  Washington,  Xoveml)er  9-11.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  about  a  hundred  delegates  and  visitors,  and  was  rcgarde<l  as  a  success  from  both  a 
business  and  soeial  standpoint.  The  sessions  were  presided  over  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Burnett, 
vice-president,  in  the  absence  of  President  J.  C.  Hardy.  The  association  was  wel- 
comed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  pajK-rs  on  consolidated  public  schools 
and  on  movable  agricultural  schools  were  read  hy  Assistant  Secretary  W.  M.  Hays 
and  Prof.  John  Hamilton,  of  this  Department.  There  were  also  pajiers  on  insti- 
tute organization  and  metho<ls,  cooperation  with  other  educational  agencies  and 
with  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  ami  upon  boys'  and  girls'  institutes. 
There  was  a  mild  protest  against  the  consumption  of  so  much  time  by  reports  from 
the  several  States  and  Provinces,  and  it  was  decide<l  to  limit  this  feature  in  future 
to  one  session. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  President,  G.  C.  Creelman,  of  Guelph, 
Ontario;  vice-president,  W.  W.  Miller,  of  Ohio;  secretary-treasurer,  John  Hamilton, 
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Dejiartinent  of  Agriculture;  executive  committee,  the  president  and  gecretary- 
treasurer  (ex  officio) ,  J.  G.  Lee  of  Louisiana,  F.  H.  Hall  of  Illinois,  and  W.  L.  Anww 
of  Maryland. 

Cliildren's  Oardeu  in  Hew  York  City. — The  children's  farm  school,  inaugurated  in 
1902  by  Mrs.  Henry  Parsons  on  the  site  of  the  proposed  DeWitt  Clinton  Park,  ha» 
now  been  incori)orated  as  a  permanent  feature  in  the  completed  park.  A  definite 
area  has  been  set  apart  for  gardens,  and  adjacent  to  this,  in  the  basement  of  a  brick 
pergola,  are  school  rooms,  some  of  which  are  furnished  for  domestic  science  work, 
which  is  a  feature  of  instruction  required  of  girls  who  raise  vegetables  in  thegarders. 
During  the  past  season  2,500  children  took  part  in  the  garden  work  and  raisetl  abont 
90,000  vegetables  of  different  sorts. 

Personal  Kention. — Dr.  Alonzo  D.  Melvin,  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  .Animal 
Industry,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  Bureau,  vice  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  resigned. 

Among  the  honors  conferred  on  the  occasion  of  King  Edward's  birthday  was  that 
of  commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  upon  Dr.  William  Saunders, 
director  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  at  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Director  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  will  deliver  one  of  the  lectures  in  the  series  on 
Educational  Problems,  provided  by  the  department  of  education  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Charles  Robert  Wynn-Carrington  has  been  appointed  president  of  the  board  of 
agriculture  in  the  new  Britiifh  cabinet. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Prof.  Th.  Freiherr  von  der  Goltz,  director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Academy  at  Poi>|jelsdorf  and  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn.  He  was  a  well-known  writer  ujwn  agricultural  topics,  especially  in 
the  field  of  farm  management,  agricultural  taxation,  and  the  history  of  agriculture. 

Hiaoellaneons. — A  regulation  recently  issued  by  this  Department  direiits  that  pack- 
ages containing  parasites  of  the  gypsy  and  hrown-tail  moths,  or  parasitizetl  8j)e<"imen8 
of  thes-e  moths,  when  a<ldressed  to  A.  H.  Kirkland,  the  superintendent  for  sup- 
pressing the  gyi)sy  and  brown-tail  moths,  Boston,  Mass.,  may  be  shipped  from  any 
Euro|)ean  country  into  the  United  State.",  entry  to  be  made  through  the  ports  of 
Boston  or  New  York. 

The  Procee<Hng8  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Session  of  the  Texas  Farmers'  Congress,  a 
volume  of  nearly  .300  jMiges,  have  Ix'en  received.  This  congress  was  held  at  the  Texas 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  July  25-27  last,  and  was  attended  by  about 
2,500  farmers.  Meetings  of  13  State  agricultural  and  horticultural  associations  were 
held  during  the  congress,  and  the  minutes  of  each  of  these,  with  the  more  impor- 
tant papers,  are  included  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Ohio  State  University  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  agricultural  col- 
lege extension  bulletins.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  of  this  series  which  was  issued  in  October, 
1905,  contains  an  article  on  The  Life  of  a  -Moth,  by  F.  M.  Webster,  and  one  on 
Planting  on  Rural  School  Grounds,  by  A.  B.  Graham. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  has  estalv 
lislied  a  seed-testing  station  at  its  laboratories  in  Dublin,  which,  in  addition  to  mak- 
ing purity  and  germination  tes's  for  farmers,  offers  to  identify  plants  and  plant 
diwases  free  of  charge. 

Fermni  el  Cltilleauj-  is  a  new  French  publication,  the  first  number  of  which  was 
issued  in  September.  It  is  similar  in  plan  to  Countri/  Life  in  Ameri<v  and  the  Coutilry 
Ciileiidar,  and  is  intendeil  to  occupy  the  same  place  in  French  agriculture  that  these 
publications  do  in  American  agriculture. 
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The  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  at  Chicago  has  become  the 
leading  live  stock  event  of  the  year.  As  such  it  is  of  interest  not 
only  from  the  showman's  point  of  view,  but  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  live  stock  of  the  country  and  as  a  great  educa- 
tional factor.  The  exposition  of  1905,  the  sixth  to  be  held,  surpassed 
all  previous  ones  both  in  the  number  of  entries  in  the  various  classes 
and  in  the  general  excellence  of  the  animals  shown.  The  attendance 
also  broke  all  former  records  and  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  new 
amphitheater  to  the  utmost. 

This  new  building,  which  was  only  barely  completed  in  time  for 
the  exposition,  added  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  exposition 
and  to  the  comfort  of  the  judges,  the  spectators,  and  the  animals. 
The  pavilion  is  fireproof,  being  built  of  iron,  brick,  and  concrete.  It 
is  600  feet  long  by  310  feet  wide,  60  feet  high  in  the  walls,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  a  roof  quite  largely  of  glass.  It  is  heated  by  steam,  so  as 
to  be  comfoiiable  at  all  times.  The  roof  is  supported  by  iron  trusses 
and  hence  there  are  no  posts  in  the  building  to  obstruct  the  view. 

In  the  center  of  the  amphitheater  is  a  tan-bark  arena,  occup3nng  a 
space  236  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide.  It  was  sufficient  for  showing 
three  or  even  four  classes  of  stock  at  a  time  without  confusion,  and 
furnished  a  splendid  ring  for  the  display  of  horses  in  harness  and  in 
saddle,  and  six -horse  draft  teams.  The  maneuvering  of  five  of  these 
six-horse  teams  at  a  time  in  this  great  arena,  with  the  display  of  some 
excellent  fancy  driving,  was  one  of  the  spectacular  features  of  the 
show.  A  wide  passageway  surrounds  the  arena,  and  from  this  rise 
the  boxes  and  tiers  of  seats,  estimated  to  accommodate  from  eight  to 
ten  thousand  people.  These  afforded  a  splendid  view  of  the  animals 
in  the  arena  and  the  work  of  the  judges. 

In  spite  of  the  size  of  the  building,  it  could  not  begin  to  accommo- 
date the  crowds,  especially  at  night,  and  it  is  understood  that  it  is  to 
be  enlarged  before  another  j'ear.  The  turnstiles  showed  an  attend- 
ance of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  people  a  day,  and  the  total 
estimated  for  the  week  exceeds  six  hundred  thousand  admissions. 

The  catalogue  of  the  exposition  contained  ten  hundred  and  fiftj'- 
tive  entries  of  cattle,  eight  hundred  and  tifty-seven  of  sheep,  two 
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hundred  and  fifteen  of  hogs  (barrows)-,  and  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  of  horses.  This  was  aside  from  the  entries  for  prizes  oflfered  by 
the  breeding  associations  and  other  specials,  and  does  not  include  the 
carload  lots  shown  in  the  yards,  which  nearly  doubled  the  number  of 
cattle.  The  number  of  entries  in  some  of  the  classes  was  exception- 
ally large  and  the  competition  very  sharp.  So  even  were  the  indi- 
viduals in  some  classes  that  the  finest  discrimination  of  the  judges 
was  called  for,  slight  differences  determining  the  prize  winners. 

The  cattle  were  stabled  in  wings  adjoining  the  arena,  and  the  horees, 
sheep,  and  swine  in  nearby  buildings.  The  accommodations  for  the 
stock  were  comfortable,  and  reduced  the  element  of  danger  from 
exposure  to  a  minimum.  The  excellent  provision  made  for  the  con- 
duct of  this  exposition  and  the  comfort  of  the  visitors,  together  with . 
the  apparent  smoothness  which  characterized  the  events  of  the  week, 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  management  and  the  officials  in  charge  of 
the  various  departments. 

The  importance  of  this  great  show  as  an  educational  event  is  coming 
to  be  more  appreciated  every  year.  It  brings  together  the  finest 
specimens  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  certain  classes  of  swine,  repre- 
senting many  types  and  breeds,  to  compete  for  prizes  offered  by  the* 
exposition  and  the  breeders'  associations.  Such  an  aggregation  is  not 
to  be  seen  anywhere  else  in  the  country,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Natur- 
ally a  large  number  of  representative  breeders  and  stockmen  of  the 
country  attend  the  show  to  compare  notes  with  their  colleagues  and 
competitors,  and  to  keep  track  of  developments  in  their  lines,  as  well 
as  for  business  purposes.  But  what  is  quite  as  important,  the  show 
now  attracts  thousands  of  farmers  and  stockmen  from  all  over  the 
country,  who  go  there  to  learn  and  to  have  their  ideals  developed. 
This  perhaps  constitutes  its  greatest,  value  and  influence.  There  is 
no  question  that  it  has  stimulated  interest  in  better  stock,  and  already 
raised  the  standard  of  many  farmers  and  stockmen.  The  result  is  felt 
in  a  larger  demand  for  thoroughbred  animals  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  in  closer  and  more  intelligent  discrimination  in  buying  grades 
and  crosses. 

A  man  must  first  know  and  be  able  to  appreciate  the  good  points  of 
an  animal,  and  to  weigh  their  relative  value  in  determining  excellence, 
before  he  can  be  in  position  to  improve  the  stock  which  he  keeps  or 
breeds.  Such  a  display  of  animals  as  is  presented  for  his  inspection 
in  the  show  ring,  and  judged  by  experts  before  his  eyes,  is  an  incom- 
parable opportunity  for  studying  types  and  degrees  of  excellence  as 
determined  by  the  judges.  Add  to  this  the  chance  to  inspect  the  ani- 
mals leisurely  at  close  range  in  the  .stables,  to  learn  their  breeding  and 
records,  and  to  meet  with  some  of  the  leading  breeders  and  importers  ' 
of  stock,  and  the  advantages  of  this  show  to  the  practical  stockman 
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will  be  fully  apparent.  To  the  man  of  fine  discrimination,  the  exhi- 
bition in  the  immense  arena  is  a  genuine  treat  and  an  inspiring  spec- 
tacle from  start  to  finish. 

The  farmers  and  stockmen  were  in  attendance  this  year  in  full  force, 
from  Canada  and  from  Texas,  throughout  the  Middle  and  Central  West, 
and  many  from  the  far  West.  They  followed  the  work  of  the  judges 
with  close  interest  and  were  evidently  there  to  see  and  to  learn.  Their 
presence  in  such  numbers  and  their  attitude  was  an  illustration  of  the 
interest  the  show  has  aroused  and  of  its  educational  possibilities. 

But  the  educational  advantages  of  this  great  animal  show  are  not 
confined  to  the  actual  stockmen  and  breeders  of  the  country  by  any 
means.  Thej'  are  equally  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  embryo  experts — 
the  students  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  For  them  no  such  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  elsewhere.  At  the  college  they  see  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  principal  breeds  of  their  section,  necessarily  very  limited 
in  number  and  sometimes  also  in  quality.  They  make  a  few  trips 
perhaps  to  some  breeding  farms  and  fairs  where  they  have  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  and  compare  the  animals.  But  what  is  this  in  com- 
parison with  the  opportunity  to  see  a  score  or  more  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  a  class  in  the  ring  at  once,  to  have  such  a  succession  of 
breeds  and  types  presented,  to  go  thi'ough  the  stables  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  instructor  and  have  the  points  of  excellence  of  animals  by 
the  hundreds  explained  to  them? 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  a  party  of  these  students.  They  are  inter- 
ested, anxious  to  keep  close  to  the  instructor,  to  get  their  hands  on 
the  animal,  and  to  hear  about  its  record  and  special  merits.  They 
have  not  come  to  the  show  merely  for  a  lark.  The  attendants  in 
charge  of  the  stock  know  the  professors  and  bring  their  prize  ani- 
mals out  for  a  better  view;  and  the  boys  have  a  lesson  in  type,  con- 
formatioD,  and  qualities  that  is  worth  weeks  at  the  college,  and  will 
be  often  referred  to  in  the  class  room.     It  is  a  splendid  experience. 

That  this  is  appreciated  was  evidenced  by  the  large  bodies  of  ' 
students  in  attendance  upon  this  year's  show.  Seventeen  States  and 
the  Province  of  Ontario  sent  delegations  in  varying  numbers.  There 
were  about  a  hundred  each  from  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  large 
numbers  from  the  colleges  nearer  by,  like  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Indiana  and  Ohio,  thirty  from  Colorado,  ten  from  Texas,  several  from 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  Louisiana,  and  eighteen  from  Ontario.  These 
bodies  of  students  were  a  notable  element  in  the  crowd.  They  made 
their  presence  evident,  and  their  banners  and  emblems  called  attention 
to  their  respective  colleges. 

The  opening  day  was  given  up  to  the  competitive  student  judging. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  there  are  two  trophies  in  this  competition, 
offered  bj'  the  exposition  company — one  for  horses,  and  the  other  for 
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cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Teams  of  live  students  each  from  the  Ohio, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Ontario  agricultural 
colleges  took  part  in  this  competition,  which  was  in  charge  of 
Prof.  W.  J.  Black,  the  president  of  the  new  Manitoba  Agricultjiral 
College.  The  utmost  fairness  characterized  the  contest.  A  some- 
what different  method  was  followed  this  year  than  in  past  years,  the 
boys  appearing  singlj'  before  the  judges  after  they  had  completed 
their  work,  and  giving  the  reasons  for  the  order  in  which  they  had 
plac«d  the  animals,  instead  of  presenting  papers  to  l)e  marked 
subsequent!}'.  While  this  was  something  of  an  ordeal  for  the  boys 
it  enabled  the  result  to  be  known  within  a  day  or  two. 

The  horse-judging  trophy,  held  by  Iowa,  was  won  this  year  by  the 
Ohio  team;  and  the  one  for  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  held  by  Ohio, 
went  to  the  Ontario  team.  The  Ohio  boys  led  in  work  witii  cattle  as 
well  as  horses,  Texas  on  swine,  and  Ontario  on  sheep.  The  latter, 
however,  scored  the  largest  combined  number  of  points  in  judging 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  with  Iowa  second.  The  corn-judging  team 
from  Iowa  won  the  Cook  bronze  trophy,  held  by  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College,  Nebraska  ranking  second,  and  Kansas  third. 

The  spirit  of  good-natured  rivalry  which  this  competition  engenders 
is  a  health}'  one  and  is  something  of  a  stimulus  to  both  students  and 
instructors  in  their  work.  Considerable  college  spirit  is  developed, 
and  the  opportunity  to  measure  swords  with  another  institution  is 
helpful  to  the  boys  and  those  responsible  for  their  instruction.  The 
experience  of  taking  part  in  such  a  contest  is  a  valuable  one,  helping 
to  develop  confidence,  self-reliance,  and  decision. 

Properly  managed,  the  students'  judging  contest  becomes  an  attractive 
and  valua})le  feature  of  this  show.  Incidentally  it  attracts  consider- 
able attention  to  the  colleges  and  to  the  practical  nature  of  their  work. 

The  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  were  a  notable 
feature  of  the  show,  aside  from  the  student  representation.  The 
official  catalogue  showed  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  seventy -five 
entries  by  them  in  ninety -five  different  classes.  While  some  animals 
were  of  course  entered  in  more  than  a  single  class,  this  summary  indi- 
cates the  wide  range  covered  by  their  exhibits.  The  entries  were 
largel}'  in  the  fat  stock,  sheep  and  swine  classes,  although  there  were 
several  in  the  breeding  classes  and  among  the  horses.  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Nebraska,  and  Cornell  Universit}-  also  showed  in  the  dressed  carcass 
classes  for  cattle,  Wisconsin  in  those  for  sheep,  and  Iowa,  Cornell  and 
Ohio  in  those  for  swine.  Seventy-three  of  the  entries  mentioned 
above  were  in  the  college  and  station  specials,  seventy'  being  in  those 
provided  through  the  generosity  of  Claj*,  Robinson  &  Co. 

The  grand  cliampionship  of  the  fat  stock  show  was  won  by  the 
Iowa  Stivte   College,  with  an  Angus  steer  selected  by  Prof.   C.  F. 
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Curtiss  about  a  year  ago  from  a  carload  lot  at  the  stockyards,  and  fed 
at  the  college.  The  reserve  champion  was  also  from  the  college,  a 
(juite  remarkable  fact.  This  is  the  fourth  year  that  the  grand  cham- 
pionship has  fallen  upon  a  college  or  station  animal.  In  1902  it  went 
to  Iowa,  in  1903  to  Nebraska,  and  in  1904  to  Minnesota.  The  show- 
ing made  by  the  colleges  in  the  fat  stock  classes  has  demonstrated  their 
high  ability  to  pick  out  prize  animals  from  market  lots  and  to  feed  and 
finish  them  to  perfection. 

The  champion  steer  among  the  Shorthorns  waji  from  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, and  the  University  of  Nebraska  won  a  prize  on  a  yearling 
steer.  Ohio  State  University  took  a  large  number  of  prizes  on  its 
swine,  including  the  grand  championship  in  several  classes.  Numer- 
ous awards  were  also  made  to  the  Iowa  College  on  its  pigs,  and  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  on  its  sheep  and  on  finished  carcasses,  in 
addition  to  those  in  the  college  and  station  specials. 

The  showing  made  by  the  colleges  in  the  open  classes  was  very 
gratifying  in  view  of  the  limited  means  of  these  institutions  for  acquir- 
ing and  breeding  live  stock.  Their  success  has  again  given  rise  to 
complaint  against  allowing  them  to  participate,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  backed  by  public  funds.  It  hardly  seems  probable  that  such 
a  protest  voices  the  feeling  of  any  considerable  number  of  exhibitors, 
or  that  it  can  represent  the  more  liberal  and  broad-minded  element 
among  them.  It  is  understood  to  carry  no  antagonism  toward  the 
colleges,  but  to  be  one  of  principle  against  the  competition  of  private 
exhibitors  with  public  institutions.  As  such,  however,  the  objection 
does  not  seem  to  be  well  taken  or  to  represent  the  highest  interests  of 
the  live-stock  industry.  As  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  papers  has 
remarked,  the  object  of  theexposition,  conducted  at  such  great  expense, 
is  to  educate  bj'  the  exhibition  of  the  highest  class  of  animals,  and 
rises  far  above  the  mere  division  of  prize  money  among  individual 
exhibitors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  grand  champions  for  the  past  four  years  have 
been  purchased  in  the  open  market  at  market  prices,  or  at  auction,  and 
any  advantage  which  the  colleges  and  stations  may  have  had  has  been 
in  the  line  of  ability  rather  than  of  funds.  In  feeding  and  fitting 
these  animals  no  secret  practices  have  been  followed.  The  conditions 
are  a  matter  of  careful  record  and  the  results  are  therefore  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  practice  of  feeding.  The  protest  is  a  compliment  to  the  insti- 
tutions, for  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  their  abilities  and  their  facilities 
for  teaching  animal  husbandry.  "If  the  college  men  i-an  beat  the 
practical  breeders  in  breeding,  selecting,  and  feeding  animals,  it  is  a 
fine  thing  for  the  public  to  know."  They  have  so  long  been  held 
in  disregard,  and  so  recently  in  connection  with  this  International 
Exposition,  that  if  they  are  now  showing  unmistakably  that  they  are 
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coming  into  their  own,  the  fact  should  call  for  congratulation  rather 
than  discrimination. 

The  increasing  prominence  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations  in  connection  with  this  show  is  one  of  the  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  change  in  attitude  toward  these  institutions.  Their  suc- 
cess in  open  competition  with  the  world's  masters  has  had  great  influence 
in  popularizing  agricultural  education.  Everywhere  the  college  and 
station  men  were  greeted  and  referred  to  with  respect.  Farmers  in 
the  audience  were  pointing  them  out  to  one  another,  and  in  the  judg- 
ing ring  they  were  much  in  evidence.  These  things  have  demon- 
strated the  practical  character  of  the  colleges  and  the  high  degree 
of  confidence  now  reposed  in  their  specialists. 

Of  the  list  of  judges  at  the  show,  nine  were  men  connected  with  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and  they  judged  in 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  classes  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
being  in  many  classes  the  only  judges.  Their  work  was  repeatedly 
commended  for  the  soundness  of  judgment  displayed,  and  the  reasons 
for  their  decisions  were  uniformly  intelligible  and  freely  given.  As 
formerl}'.  Prof.  C.  F.  Curtlss,  who  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  expo- 
sition, was  an  active  member  of  the  executive  committee  and  one  of  the 
conspicuous  figures  of  the  exposition. 

This  is  indeed  a  great  change.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  have 
attained,  and  those  who  have  brought  it  about  have  reason  to  be  proud 
and  deserve  much  credit.  As  measured  by  other  attempts  to  popu- 
larize this  form  of  education,  the  effort  must  commend  itself  as  entirely 
legitimate. 

For  a  long  time  the  agricultural  college  instructors,  following  the 
course  of  other  educational  institutions,  sat  in  their  ela-ss  rooms  wait- 
ing for  students  and  teaching  the  few  who  chose  to  come.  Later  they 
went  after  the  farmer,  met  him  on  his  own  ground  by  any  means  they 
could  devise,  and  by  sheer  force  of  argument  demonstrated  their  prac- 
tical nature  and  usefulness  to  him,  and  gradually  changed  their  title 
from  one  of  derision  to  respect  and  confidence.  The  man  who  scoffs 
at  the  college  and  station  expert  now  is  likely  to  be  pitied  in  return; 
and  in  bringing  about  this  change  of  feeling,  especially  as  related  to  the 
important  branch  of  animal  husbandry,  the  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  has  been  an  important  factor. 
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CONVENTION  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  OFFICIAL  AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTS,  1905. , 

H.  W.  Lawhon, 
Office  oj  Experiment  Stations. 

The  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  was  held  at  the  George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  16-18,  1905,  C.  L.  Penny,  of  Delaware, 
presiding.  The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  as  was  also  the  num- 
ber of  papers  and  reports  presented. 

In  his  opening  address.  President  Penny  stated  that  while  in  the 
main  the  association's  work  had  shown  gratifying  improvement  in  the 
uniformity  of  analytical  results  for  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  the 
results  with  nitrogen  were  less  satisfactor\'.  Much  of  the  variation 
with  the  Kjeldahl  method  was  believed  to  be  due  to  the  manner  of 
dijfestion,  which  subject  was  discussed  in  some  detail.  The  speaker 
urged  that  the  technological  questions  of  analysis  should  not  be  left  as 
finished  work.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  permanent  refer- 
ence samples,  and  suggested  as  one  of  the  most  urgent  questions  for 
consideration  the  correct  valuation  of  basic  slag.  The  institution  by 
the  association  of  vegetation  tests  for  studying  the  availability  of 
plant  food  was  chara<!terized  as  an  important  forward  step. 

During  the  course  of  the  meetings.  Honorable  James  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  Prof.  William  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  made  brief  addresses  expressing  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  association,  and  commenting  especially  upon  the  progress  made 
in  the  suppression  of  food  adulteration.  0 

A  resolution  offered  by  R.  J.  Davidson,  that  at  future  meetings  all 
reports  and  papers  be  presented  by  title  or  abstract,  precipitated  con- 
siderable discussion,  which  brought  out  the  feeling  that  some  regulations 
concerning  the  presentation  of  reports  and  papers  and  the  participation 
in  discussions  were  desired.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  executive 
committee. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  President, 
f!.  (t.  Hopkins,  Urbana,  III.;  Vice-PrcsUlent,  .LJ*... Street^  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.;  Secretary,  H.  W.  Wiley,  Washington,  D.  C;  Additional 
'members  of  executive  committee,  H.  Snyder,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. ; 
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« 

and  M.  B.  Hardin,  Clcnison  College,  S.  C.     The  referees  and  associate 
referees  will  be  announced  later. 

Some  of  the  more  important  features  of  the  convention  are  sum- 
marized below. 

SUGAR. 

The  referee,  L.  S.  Munson,  reported  that  the  work  done  during  the 
year  was  largely  a  continuation  of  the  lines  of  investigation  reported 
upon  at  the  last  meeting.  The  results,  as  a  whole,  were  considered 
extremely  gratifying,  especially  as  regards  methods  for  the  deter- 
mination of  various  reducing  sugars  in  mixtures  of  dextrose  and  levulose 
in  the  presence  of  sucrose,  methods  for  molasses  analysis,  and  the 
unification  of  methods  for  reducing  sugars. 

The  referee  recommended  that  the  work  on  sugars  be  continued 
until  uniform  methods  are  obtained  for  the  various  reducing  sugars, 
and  that  copper-sugar  factors  be  determined  for  the  various  concen- 
trations of  the  diflferent  reducing  sugars  and  for  various  mixtures  and 
proportions  of  sucrose  and  reducing  sugars,  which  was  approved.  He 
also  recommended  that  the  methods  selected  by  the  International  Com- 
mittee for  Unifying  Methods  of  Sugar  Analysis  be  made  official;  that 
the  method  for  the  determin9,tion  of  copper  in  the  cuprous  oxid  pre- 
cipitate requiring  reduction  in  hydrogen,  and  also  the  electrolytic 
methods  C  and  D,  on  page  38  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Bulletin  46,  be 
dropped  as  official  methods;  and  that  Low's  thiosulphate  method,  as 
I  given  in  the  report  of  the  referee,  be  substituted  for  the  volumetric 
permanganate  method  of  the  association.  Action  on  these  recom- 
mendations was  deferred  for  one  year. 

The  report  on  special  analytical  methods,  by  C.  A.  Browne,  jr.,  asso- 
ciate referee,  embraced  a  study  of  a  method  for  the  analysis  of  simple 
mixtures  of  reducing  sugars,  further  trials  of  a  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  dextrose,  levulose,  and  sucrose  in  mixtures,  and  a  study 
of  the  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  polarization  of  raw  cane 
sugars.  The  recommendations  that  the  work  upon  the  separation  of 
.sugars  be  submitted  to  collaborative  tests,  and  that  the  work  upon  the 
identification  and  det^mination  of  the  various  organic  solids-not-sugar, 
upon  which  some  progress  was  made  during  the  year,  be  continued, 
were  approved  by  the  association. 

The  associate  referee  on  mola.sses  methods,  H.  E.  Sawyer,  presented 
a  verbal  report  giving  some  general  results  obtained  with  his  method 
of  examining  dark  molasses,  in  which  the  normal  weight  is  made  up 
to  .500  cc.  Recommendations  regarding  changes  in  the  official  methods 
were  deferred  until  the  next  meeting.  The  recommendations  that  a 
further  study  be  made  of  the  choice  of  a  constant  or  variable  factor 
for  employment  in  the  Clerget  equation  and  that  a  table  of  logarithmic 
factors  be  prepared  for  use  with  the  new  modification  of  the  Soxhlet 
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solution  in  computing  the  percentage  of  reducing  sugars  were  approved 
by  the  association. 

P.  H.  Walker  read  a  paper  entitled  A  Uniform  Method  for  the 
Determination  of  Reducing  Sugars,  in  which  a  modified  method  for 
the  determination  of  both  dextrose  and  invert  sugar  was  described. 
This  was  designed  to  avoid  confusion  in  work  on  reducing  sugars  aris- 
ing from  using  AUihn's  tables  for  dextrose  and  Meissl's  tables  for 
invert  sugar.  ' 

TANNIN. 

The  report  of  the  referee,  H.  C.  Reed,  contained  the   results  of 
extended  collaborative  investigations,   and  was    presented  only  in 
abstract.     The  following  subjects  were  recommended  for  collaborative 
research  during  the  coming  year:    (1)  Soluble  solids  filtration,  (2) 
analysis  of  liquors  and  the  effect  of  the  acidity  of  the  liquors  upon  the 
analysis,  (3)  estimation  of  acid  in  tan  liquors,  (4)  the  influence  of 
acidity  and  alkalinity  upon  .the  chroming  of  hide  powders  and  upon  the 
subsequent  analysis,  (5)  extraction,  (6)  the  Parker-Payne  method  of 
tannin   analysis,  and  (7)  estimation   of   nitrogen  in   leather  and   tan 
liquors.     Methods  adopted  provisionally  included  the  chroming  of 
hide  powder  by  the  addition  of  the  entire  amount  of  chrome  alum  at 
one  time,  limiting  the  moisture  content  of  wet  chromed  hide  powder 
used  for  analysis  between  70  and  75  per  cent,  the  analysis  of  liquors . 
as  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  referee,  and  use  of  the  form  of  appa- 
ratus known  as  the  combined  evaporator  and  drier.     Action  was  de- 
ferred until  the  next  meeting  upon  a  method  for  tannin  analysis  which 
was  proposed  for  an  official  method. 

A  paper  on  the  Extraction  of  Tanning  Material  for  Analysis  was 
presented  by  F.  P.  Veitch. 

A  communication  was  received  from  a  committee  representing  the 
American  Leather  Cheraist«'  Association  in  which  it  was  suggested  in 
substance  that  the  two  associations  appoint  the  same  referees,  or  that 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  abandon  work  on 
tannin.  The  communication  was  referred  to  the  referee  for  report  at 
the  next  meeting. 

INSECTICIDES,  FUNGICIDES,  AND   DISINFECTANTS. 

The  report  on  this  subject  was  submitted  by  the  referee,  B.  H.  Smith. 
The  work  followed  suggestions  of  the  previous  referee,  and  included 
comparative  analyses  by  several  chemists  of  samples  of  Paris  green, 
London  purple,  tobacco  extract,  soda  lye,  sulphur  dip,  formaldehyde, 
chlorid  of  lime,  and  a  phenolic  disinfectant.  An  examination  of  28 
samples  of  commercial  formaldehyde  from  various  sources  showed  an 
average  strength  of  approximately  37  per  cent  of  formaldehyde.  The 
14462— No.  6—06 2 
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two  modifications  of  the  Avery-Beans  method  of  determining  total 
arsenic  in  Paris  green,  recommended  for  adoption  last  year,  were  made 
official,  as  was  also  the  thiosulphate  method  of  determining  copper. 

In  a  supplementary  paper  the  referee  reported  the  results  of  some 
investigations  showing  the  rapidity  with  which  bleaching  powder  loses 
chlorin  upon  standing,  largely  due  to  the  chemical  changes  taking 
place  within  the  product  itself. 

The  results  of  a  study  of  the  lime-sulphur-salt-soda  wash,  carried 
out  along  the  same  lines  as  recent  investigations  on  the  lime-sulphur- 
salt  wash  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  55),  were  presented  in  a  paper  by  J.  K. 
Haywood.  The  two  washes  were  found  to  decompose  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  the  Hme-sulphur- 
salt-soda  wash  was  much  slower.  By  substituting  soda  for  lime,  the 
author  has  prepared,  in  labomtory  experiments,  an  insecticide  which 
does  not  require  boiling  in  its  preparation  and  which  corresponds,  so 
far  as  chemical  changes  are  concerned,  to  the  lime-sulphur  wash  and 
which  he  recommends  for  practical  trial.  The  proposed  formula  is  as 
follows:  Water  20  gal.,  powdered  sulphur  7f  lbs.,  and  caustic  soda  (98 
per  cent)  4  lbs.  The  salt  was  not  found  to  enter  into  the  changes 
taking  place  in  this  material. 

FOODS  AND   FEEDING    STUFFS. 

Neither  the  referee,  .F.  O.  La  Bach,  nor  the  associate  referee,  J.  K. 
Haywood,  presented  reports  upon  this  subject. 

C.  A.  Browne,  jr.,  recommended  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by 
the  association  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  standards  for  the  com- 
position of  various  unmixed  feeds,  such  as  wheat  bran,  rice  bran,  cot- 
ton-seed meal,  etc.  By  vote  of  the  association  this  matter  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  food  standards.  Doctor  Browne  also  recom- 
mended that  the  method  adopted  by  the  Fifth  International  Congress 
of  Applied  Chemistry  for  the  analysis  of  molasses  feeds  be  adopted 
by  the  association  as  an  official  method.  Action  on  this  recommen- 
dation was  deferred  until  next  year. 

POOD    ADULTERATION. 

Brief  remarks  were  made  by  the  referee,  W.  D.  Bigelow,  on  the 
work  as  a  whole.  Reports  of  12  associate  referees  which  were  pre- 
sented are  noted  below.  No  reports  were  oflFered  on  the  subjects  of 
wine,  beer,  vinegar,  baking  powder  and  baking  chemicals,  infants'  and 
invalids'  foods,  vegetables,  condiments  other  than  spices,  and  cocoa 
aiid  cocoa  products,  for  which  the  association  has  associate  referees. 
The  appointment  of  an  additional  associate  referee  on  the  determina- 
tion of  water  was  authorized. 

During  a  recess  of  the  convention  an  informal  meeting  of  food  chem- 
ists was  held  at  which  A.  McGill  demonstrated  certain  simple  tests 
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for  the  detection  of  food  adulterations,  and  McGill,  W.  D.  Bigelow, 
L.  M.  Tolman,  R.  E.  Doolittle  and  others  discussed  with  decided  want 
of  agreement  the  advisability  of  placing  such  tests  in  the  bands  of 
dealers  and  others  not  trained  in  chemistry. 

Colors. — W.  D.  Bigelow  stated  that  the  associate  referee  on  colors, 
W.  G.  Berrj',  had  completed  an  exhaustive  compilation  of  literature 
on  the  subject  of  coloring  matter,  which  is  now  being  printed. 

Saccharine  producU. — The  report  on  saccharine  products,  by  J.  Hort- 
vet,  presented  the  results  of  comparative  analyses  of  maple  sugar  and 
sirup  by  a  number  of  analysts.  The  methods  employed  were  pub- 
lished in  Circular  23  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  were  adopted  as 
provisional. 

C.  H.  Jones  called  attention  to  the  work  which  has  been  carried  on 
at  the  Vermont  Station,  stating  that  a  satisfactory  method  for  the 
detection  of  cane  sugar  in  maple  products  had  been  devised.  (See 
E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  219.) 

Fndt  products. — In  the  report  of  E.  M.  Bailey  it  was  stated  that 
the  work  of  the  associate  referee  on  fruit  products  had  been  confined 
to  an  effort  to  devise  a  practical  method  for  the  determination  of  water 
in  dried  fruits.  Comparative  results  in  drying  prunes,  jjeaches,  apri- 
cots, and  apples  with  and  without  sand  were  reported.  Drying  with 
sand  gave  slightly  higher  and  presumably  more  accurate  results. 
Drying  for  30  hours  at  100°  C.  and  cooling  in  a  desiccator  for  at 
least  one  hour  before  weighing  was  recommended. 

The  determination  of  moisture  was  further  discussed  by  William 
Frear,  who  called  attention  to  Benedict's  method  of  drying  at  normal 
temperatures,  and  by  H.  W.  W  iley,  who  spoke  of  the  method  recently  . 
described  by  L.  Maquenne  (see  p.  437)  and  of  drying  in  a  partial 
vacuum  as  carried  out  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  The  referee  on 
food  adulteration  was  requested  to  assign  the  methods  of  determining 
moisture  mentioned  for  testing  during  the  coming  year. 

Distilled  liquors. — The  report  on  this  subject,  presented  by  C.  A, 
Crampton,  dealt  mainly  with  the  determination  of  fusel  oil.  The 
method  of  A.  Trillat  and  that  of  Riche  and  Bardy  for  the  detection  of 
methyl  alcohol  in  distilled  liquors,  and  the  method  of  Leach  and 
Lythgoe  for  the  estimation  of  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol  in  mixtures, 
were  recommended  for  adoption  as  provisional  methods,  which  was 
done.  A  method  of  determining  aldehydes  was  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  one  given  on  page  9,7  of  Bulletin  ((5  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
and  methods  of  determining  ethereal  salts  and  furfurol  were  offered 
as  substitutes  for  those  given  on  page  98  of  the  same  bulletin.  These 
methods  were  adopted  as  provisional,  as  was  also  Allen  and  Marquard's 
method  for  fusel  oil. 

H.  E.  Sawyer  described  some  methods  employed  by  him  in  examin- 
ing distilled  liquors,  and  stated  that  aniline  dyestuffs  were  coming  into 
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use  in  coloring  liquors.  H.  W.  Wiley  spoke  on  the  color  and  adul- 
teration of  whisky  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  A  paper  on  arti- 
ficial coloring  matter  in  whisky,  by  P.  H.  Walker  and  J.  H.  Schreiber, 
gave  the  results  of  tests  of  a  number  of  methods  employed  in  the 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  whisky  for  artificial  col- 
oring matter. 

Vinegar. — No  report  was  presented  on  this  subject.  The  detection 
of  malic  acid,  however,  was  discussed  by  L.  M.  Tolman  and  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  and  upon  motion  of  the  former  it  was  agreed  to  eliminate  from 
the  printed  method  the  statement  that  the  presence  of  malic  acid  dis- 
tinguishes cider  vinegar  and  also  the  tests  with  silver  nitrate  and 
barium  chlorid. 

In  a  paper  on  the  determination  of  solids  in  cider  and  vinegar,  by 
J.  A.  La  Clerc  and  L.  M.  Tolman,  it  was  stated  as  quite  possible  to 
obtain  a  correct  estimation  of  solids  in  cider  and  vinegar  by  exposing 
them  in  a  flat-ltottomed  evaporating  dish  in  a  live  steam  bath  for  two 
hours.  Another  paper  by  the  same  authore  showed  that  cider  prepared 
by  pressing  pomace  which  had  been  allowed  to  lie  in  large  heaps  for  ten 
days  or  more  varied  conaidera))ly  in  composition  from  that  prepared 
from  pressing  the  juice  from  freshly  ground  apples.  It  was  consid- 
ered that  the  addition  of  second-pressing  to  first-pressing  cider  can  be 
readily  detected  by  the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  pentosans 
and  galactans  in  the  second-pressing  cider. 

Flavoring  extracts. — E.  Chase  reported  that  no  satisfactory  work 
had  been  done  upon  flavoring  extracts  during  the  year.  An  outline 
for  fjiture  work  along  this  line  was  presented  and  approved.  I^each's 
test  for  coumarin,  the  colorimetric  ferrous-sulphate  method  for  deter- 
mining vanillin,  Winton's  modification  of  the  Hess  and  Prescott  method 
for  the  detei*mination  of  vanillin,  coumarin,  and  acetamid,  and  Leach 
and  Lythgoe's  ref ractometric  method  for  the  detection  of  methyl  alco- 
hol were  adopted  as  provisional  methods. 

Spices. — A.  L.  Winton  reported  that  the  work  during  the  j'ear  had 
been  confined  to  the  analysis  of  prepared  mustard,  with  the  view  of 
developing  suitable  analytical  methods  and  gaining  an  idea  of  the  range 
in  composition  of  commercial  products.  A  compilation  of  methods  of 
analysis  for  prepared  mustard  was  presented  and  numerous  analyses 
were  reported.    The  methods  were  adopted  as  provisional. 

Meat  and  fish. — In  the  report  on  meat  and  fish,  by  M.  E.  JaiTa, 
determinations  of  some  nitrogenous  constituents  in  raw  meat  were 
reported. 

Fats  and  oils. — L.  M.  Tolman  reported  that  cooperative  work  on  the 
titer  test  during  the  year  had  brought  this  subject  to  such  a  stage  that 
a  method  including  the  use  of  a  standard  thermometer,  which  was 
described,  was  reconnnended  for  adoption  as  provisional,  which  was 
done.     A  further  study,  however,  of  the  method  of  drying  fatty  acids 
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was  recommended.  The  methods  classified  under  the  name  of  the  cold 
test  were  collected  and  studied.  This  test  was  defined  as  the  congeal- 
ing or  solidifj'ing  point  of  an  oil.  The  associate  referee  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  test  used  by  Armour  &  Co.  was  the  best  of  the 
methods  given  and,  if  improved  bj'  the  addition  of  time  element, 
would  prove  satisfactorj'.  Unknown  mixtures  of  lard  and  beef  tallow 
were  sent  out  for  cooperative  work  on  the  Belfield  test,  and  the  reports 
of  nine  chemist><weie  considered  as  indicating  that  where  a  satisfactory 
method  was  used,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  detecting  additions  of  beef 
tallow  to  lard.  Further  work  was  considered  necessary  before  a  sat- 
isfactory method  could  be  devised.  The  correction  for  tempei-ature 
with  the  refractometer,  recommended  in  1903  (Bureau  of  Chemistry 
Bui.  81,  p.  64),  was  adopted  as  official,  as  was  also  the  Hanus  method. 

Dairy  products. — This  report,  by  A.  E.  Leach,  dealt  with  the  exam- 
ination of  milk  by  means  of  the  Zeiss  immersion  refractometer.     A 
minimum  standard  of  39°  was  adopted,  below  which  it  was  considered 
safe  to  allege  that  the  sample  was  fraudulently  watered,  especially  if 
in  addition  to  this  the  solids-not-fat  were  below  7.3  per  cent.     Ana- 
lytical data,  obtained  by  the  associate  referee,  by  K.  B.  Fitz  Randolph 
of  New  Jersey,  and  by  J.  Hanlej"^  of  Liverpool,  England,  were  included 
in  the  report.     The  refractometric  method  of  Leach  and  Lythgoe  for 
the  detection  of  water  in  milk  was  adopted  as  a  provisional  method. 
/   Cereal  products. — No  formal  report  was  presented  on  the  subject  of 
j  cereal  products,  but  the  associate  referee,  A.  McGill,  called  attention 
J  to  certain  physical  tests  used  in  the  examination  of  flour,  and  recom- 
(  mended  further  work. 

Cocoa  and  cocoa  products. — A  paper  on  cacao  starch  was  read  by 
B.  J.  Howard.  The  author's  studies  were  occasioned  by  statement's 
that  it  was  possible  to  change  cacao  starch  by  heating  in  the  pro<-«ss 
of  roasting  into  aggregates  resembling  other  starches.  He  failed  to 
produce  starchy  masses  resembling  wheat  and  potato  starch,  and 
believed  that  with  the  microscope,  and  more  especiallj'  with  the  micro- 
polariscope,  the  question  of  foreign  starches  in  cacao  products  can  be 
established,  care  being  exercised  to  make  sufficient  micro-chemical 
tests  to  establish  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  masses  under  consideiution 
are  starch  and  not  fat  globules. 

Tea  and  coffee. — No  cooperative  work  had  been  done  during  the  year, 
but  H.  C.  Lythgoe  reported  that  the  methods  submitted  at  the  last 
convention  had  been  used  with  marked  success  in  the  laboratory  of  food 
and  drug  inspection  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  for 
the  approximate  quantitative  determination  of  the  ingredients  of  sam- 
ples of  adulterated  coffee. 

Preservatives, — W.  D.  Bigelow  stated  that  analyses  were  made  of  a 
number  of  products"  which  had  been  canned  with  and  without  the  addi- 
tion of  preservatives,  the  results  of  which  showed  that  in  no  case  where 
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preservatives  had  not  been  used  was  any  reaction  obtained  that  could 
be  interpreted  as  indicating  the  presence  of  chemical  preservatives. 
Methods  for  the  detection  of  formaldehyde,  benzoic  acid,  salicylic  acid, 
saccharin,  boric  acid  and  borates,  fluorids,  and  in  some  instances  meth- 
ods of  quantitative  determination,  were  presented  in  the  report  and 
adopted  provisionally  by  the  assoi'iation. 

DAIRY   PRODUCTS. 

A  report  on  this  subject  by  the  referee,  G.  E.  Patrick,  gave  the 
results  of  studies  on  the  effects  of  preservatives  on  the  determination 
of  albumin  and  casein  in  milk  and  of  tests  for  renovated  butter. 
^  The  referee  for  next  year  was  instructed  to  continue  the  study  of  the 
/  effect  of  preservatives  on  the  determination  of  the  proteids  of  milk,  and 
to  study  methods  for  determining  sugars  in  condensed  milks  and  dried 
milks  or  milk  powders,  and  also  methods  of  detecting  adulteration 
of  butter  with  small  quantities  of  foreign  fats. 

A  paper  on  milk  analyses  by  calculation,  by  G.  A.  Olson,  was  also 
presented.  The  author  uses  the  following  formula:  P  =  .368T  + 
.33A  —  .383F,  in  which  P  =  proteids,  T  =  total  solids,  A  =  ash,  and 
F  =  fat.  By  using  Richmond's  or  Babcock's  formula  for  total  solids 
and  assuming  that  all  milk  contains  a  definite  amount  of  ash,  namely 
0.75  per  cent,  a  complete  analysis  can,  therefore,  be  computed  from 
determinations  of  specific  gravity  and  fat  content,  sugar  being  obtained 
by  difference.  Comparative  data  obtained  by  gravimetric  analysis  and 
by  calculation  were  reported. 

SOILS. 

The  referee,  C.  G.  Hopkins,  explained  why  the  work  recommended 
last  year  had  not  l)een  carried  out.  He  presented  the  results  of  a  pot 
culture  experiment  on  the  comparative  value  of  steamed  Iwne  meal  and 
finely  ground  raw  rock  phosphate.  As  a  general  average,  wheat  made 
slightly  better  gains  with  the  rock  phosphate  than  with  the  steamed 
bone  meal. 

A  modified  method  for, the  determination  of  total  phosphorus  in 
soils  was  presented  in  a  paper  by  J.  H.  Pettit  and  A.  Ystgard,  and 
comparative  determinations  by  the  method  described  and  the  alkali 
carbonate  method  were  reported. 

In  a  paper  on  the  proper  strength  of  acid  to  be  used  for  determin- 
ing available  plant  food  in  soils,  by  A.  M.  Peter  and  S.  D.  Averitt, 
were  presented  the  results  of  determinations  with  y^,  ^js,  and  ^  normal 
nitric  acid,  along  with  those  obtained  l)y  the  authors  with  I  nitric  acid 
and  jj  „  hydrochloric  acid  the  previous  year.  Preference  was  expressed 
for  the  I  normal  nitric  acid. 

B.  L.  Hart  well  and  J.  W.  Kellogg  reported  determinations  of  the 
phosphoric  acid   removed  by  crops,  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  by 
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ammonium  bydroxid  from  a  limed  and  unlimed  soil  receiving  various 
phosphates.  The  results  with  flat  turnips  indicated  that  this  crop  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  testing  the  relative  assimilabilitj-  of  different 
phosphates.  Ammonium  hydroxid  of  i,  ^,  and  j  Jo-  normal  strength 
and  nitric  acid  of  tJ^  and  ^  normal  strength  failed  to  extract  from 
the  soil  amounts  of  phosphorus  corresponding  to  crop  results.  It  was 
considered  doubtful  if  an}'  solvent  will  extract  from  all  soils  amounts 
of  phosphorus  bearing  relations  to  those  removed  by  a  given  crop. 

F.  P.  Veitch  presented  in  abstract  a  paper  on  The  Effect  of  Fertili- 
zers on  the  Reaction  of  Soils.  The  reaction  and  acidity  of  some  of 
the  limed  and  unlimed  platu,  which  had  received  different  fertilizer 
treatment  in  the  rotation  experiments  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
were  determined  bj'  the  lime-water  method  and  by  the  sodium-chlorid 
method  and  it  was  found  that  those  unlimed  plats  which  had  received 
large  applications  of  sodium  nitrate,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  phosphates  and  potash  salts,  were  less  acid  than  those  plats 
receiving  no  nitrate.  Acid  phosphate  alone  slightly  reduced  acidity, 
but  with  other  materials  produced  no  change.  Potassium  chlorid  did 
not  change  the  acidity  of  the  soil.  The  results  obtained  on  this  soil 
are  not  considered  to  be  of  general  application  to  soils  of  different 
constitution. 

The  same  author  also  presented  a  paper  on  Plant  Growth  as  Influ- 
enced by  Soil  Acidity.  The  results  of  experiments  with  red  clover, 
cowpeas,  alfalfa,  tomato,  lettuce,  wild  marsh  gras.ses,  corn,  and  timo- 
thy were  considered  as  indicating  the  desirability  of  rendering  the  soil 
faintly  alkaline  with  calcium  carbonate  rather  than  stopping  with 
smaller  applications,  and  it  was  suggested  that  possibly  with  very 
sensitive  plants,  such  as  alfalfa,  it  may  be  necessary  to  incorporate 
the  lime  to  a  greater  depth  than  can  be  done  by  the  ordinary  harrow 
or  cultivator. 

INOROANIC   PLANT  CON8T1TUKNTS. 

Samples  of  corn  meal,  ground  oats,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  white 
mustard  were  .sent  out  by  the  referee,  K.  W.  Thatither,  for  collabora- 
tive work  on  the  determination  of  sulphur  by  the  nitric-acid,  sodium- 
peroxid,  Barlow-ToUens,  and  chromyl-chlorid  methods.  The  results 
were  considered,  as  proving  conclusiveh' that  the  nitric-acid  method 
does  not  yield  all  the  sulphur  present  in  plant  tissues.  The  peroxid 
method  was  considered  the  most  accurate  and  feasible  method.  The 
combustion  method  of  Barlow-Tollens  proved  satisfactory  to  the  two 
chemists  who  used  it.  The  chromyl-chlorid  method  gave  unsatis- 
factory results.  It  was  recommended  that  the  provisional  nitric-acid 
method  l)e  dropped  and  the  peroxid  method  be  adopted  provisionally, 
which  was  done.  The  referee  for  next  year  was  requested  to  investi- 
gate the  Barlow-Tollens  method  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  between 
organic  sulphur  and  sulphur  of  the  ash. 
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POTASH. 

The  report  of  the  referee,  G.  S.  Fraps,  dealt  with  the  determina- 
tion of  water  in  kainit  and  mixed  fertilizers  and  the  volumetric  method 
for  potash.  In  the  detei'mination  of  potash  the  modified  method 
which  provides  for  the  use  of  an  acid  solvent  was  found  to  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  official  method.  Experiments  were  made  to 
ascertain  how  nmch  potash  would  be  removed  from  insoluble  sili- 
cates by  the  modified  method,  from  which  the  conclusion  was  drawn 
that  this  method  does  not  open  the  way  for  the  potash-bearing  8ilicate.s 
for  fillers,  as  the  amount  of  potash  that  could  be  so  added  is  insignifi- 
cant. While  believing  that  the  modified  method  is  accurate,  the  ref- 
eree hesitated  to  give  it  his  unqualified  indorsement,  inasmuch  as  the 
laws  of  27  States  require  potash  to  be  soluble  in  water.  The  referee 
recommended  that  the  volumetric  method  be  further  studied  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  its  use  in  soil  analysis,  which  was  approved  by 
the  association.  The  referee  for  next  year  was  also  instructed  to  study, 
in  the  determination  of  potash  in  mixed  fertilizers,  incineration  at  low 
tempemture  and  solution  in  dilute  acid. 

The  discussion  showed  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
availability  of  organic  potsish  and  the  advisability  of  using  an  acid 
solvent  in  determining  potash  in  mixed  fertilizers.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  different  forms  of  potash  be  determined  and  stated. 

A  paper  on  the  use  of  acetic  and  oxalic  acids  for  extracting  the 
charred  material  in  preparing  ash,  by  B.  L.  Hartwell  and  J.  W.  Kel- 
logg) was  read  by  title.  The  amount  of  crude  ash  was  generally 
greater  when  oxalic  acid  was  used. 

DETERMINATION   OF   NITROGEN. 

A  letter  from  the  referee,  F.  W.  Robinson,  stated  that  there  were 
no  results  readj-  to  report  on  this  subject. 

By  vote  of  the  association  the  referee  for  next  year  was  instructed 
to  study  the  addition  of  i  to  |  gm.  of  copper  sulphate  after  digestion 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  sulphate  in  the  determination  of 
nitrogen  bv  the  official  Gunning  method. 

R.  J.  Davidson  proposed  a  change  in  the  iriethod  of  standardizing  the 
h3'drochloric  acid  used  in  the  determination  of  totar nitrogen. 

SEPARATION   OF  NITROGENOUS  BODIES. 

The  report  on  milk  and  cheese  proteids  was  submitted  by  the  referee, 
R.  Harcourt.  The  method  elaborated  by  Van  Slyke  and  Hart  for  the 
separation  of  nitrogenous  bodies  in  cheese  was  subjected  to  collabora- 
tive tests.  Eight  chemists  reported  results  which  formed  the  main 
part  of  the  report.  The  referee  recommended  that  the  work  be  con- 
tinued, special  attention  being  given  to  the  problem  of  making  acom- 
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plete  extraction  of  water-soluble  nitrogenous  bodies  and  to  their 
complete  separation  in  filtering;  that  in  making  the  extract  the  amount 
of  water  be  increased  from  500  to  1,000  cc. ;  and  that  after  the  fat  and 
insoluble  nitrogenous  bodies  have  been  removed  by  absorbent  cotton 
the  filtrate  be  passed  through  asbestos.  The  recommendations  were 
approved. 

J.  S.  Chamberlain,  a.ssociate  referee  on  vegetable  proteids,  reported 
that  no  coopei-ative  work  had '  been  planned  and  carried  out.  The 
method  of  H.  T.  Brown  for  the  sopamtion  of  the  nitrogenous  bodies 
in  barley  and  malt  was  recoimuended,  and  was  adopted  as  provisional 
by  the  association.        ' 

A  paper  entitled  Notes  on  the  Determination  of  Albuminoid  Nitro- 
gen in  Cereals,  by  J.  A.  La  Clerc  and  W.  C.  Lounsbur}',  was  read  by 
title. 

W.  D.  Bigelow,  associate  referee  on  meat  proteids,  presented  a 
verlml  report  on  work  done  by  him  and  F.  C.  Cook  on  the  separation 
of  albumoscs  and  peptones  from  the  lower  aniido  Iwdies  bj'  the  use  of 
the  tannin  and  salt  reagents. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

The  referee,  E.  W.  Magruder,  made  a  verbal  report  on  this  subject, 
speaking  of  the  determination  of  the  neutrality  of  the  citrate  solution 
and  suggesting  that  the  determination  of  iron  and  alumina  in  phos- 
phates be  further  studied. 

By  vote  of  the  association  the  referee  for  the  coming  year  was 
instructed  to  study  and  make  a  report  at  the  next  meeting  on  the  offi- 
cial examination  of  basic  slag  phosphates,  on  the  determination  of  iron 
oxid  and  alumina  in  rock  phosphates,  and  on  the  neutrality  of  the 
ammonium  citrate  solution  as  actually  used  by  analj'sts. 

A  modified  method  of  determining  phosphoric  acid  was  submitted 
by  A.  B.  Foster,  and  some  results  obtained  were  reported. 

MEDICINAL   PLANTS  AND   DRUGS. 

The  referee,  L.  F.  Kebler,  recommended  that  the  association  adopt 
the  methotl  prescribed  by  the  eighth  revision  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  for  the  assay  of  opium  as  a  provisional  method  that  the 
work  on  the  analysis  of  opium  be  continued  and  extended  to  ipecac 
and  golden  seal;  and  that  associate  referees  be  appointed  to  take  up 
different  features  of  the  work. 

SPECIAL   COMMITTEES. 

Fwd  litandardx. — A  report  of  progress  was,  submitted  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  W .  Frear.  It  was  stated  that  standards  for  a 
number  of  products  were  decided  upon  during  the  year  and  that  tenta- 
tive standards  were  also  dmwn  up  and  distributed  to  those  interested. 
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FertUhir  h'giKJatlon.—T\\e  chairman  of  the  committee,  H.  W.  Wilej, 
reported  that  considerable  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  the 
Huties  assigned  to  the  committee,  and  that  the  committee  had  agreed 
upon  the  principles  which  it  was  believed  should  underlie  interstate 
traffic,  but  was  not  ready  to  recommend  legislation.  The  committee 
was  continued  with  instructions  to  consult  various  organizations 
interested  in  the  matter  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

In  this  connection  a  paper,  by  R.  E.  Rose,  was  submitted  in  which 
the  following  question  was  discussed:  What  Variations  from  Maximum 
Guaranteed  Analysis  and  Fertilizers  shall  be  Considered  Adulteratioos 
or  Deficiencies? 

Tenting  chetiiical  reagents. — The  committee  on  testing  chemical 
reagents,  L.  F.  Kel)ler,  chairman,  considered  that  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation at  present  available  to  the  committee  was  insufficient  to  recom- 
mend any  action  relative  to  the  adoption  of  standaixls  for  the  chemicals 
so  far  investigated.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  the 
work  was  ordered  to  be  continued  and  extended  to  include  10  additional 
chemicals  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  may  be  considered 
most  important.  The  chairman  exhibited  a  number  of  .samples  of 
impure  chemicals. 

Unification  of  termit  for  reporting  analytical  residta. — R.  J.  Davidson, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  that  a  statement  had  been  pre- 
pared on  this  subject  b}^  the  committee  and  published  and  distributed 
in  pamphlet  form  1)3'  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  but  that  the  conunittee 
was  not  j'et  ready  to  make  a  final  report.  The  committee  was  con- 
tinued. 

Unification  of  soil  viethvdti. — L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  chairman  of  the 
committeo,  reported  that  the  only  feasible  plan  for  accomplishing  the 
desired  results,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  was  in  the  line  of  the 
traditions  established  by  the  a.ssociation,  namely,  studying  all  proposed 
methods  by  referees  supplemented  by  individual  work  in  laboratories, 
the  methods  examined  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  results  reached.  The 
committee  reciuested  that  it  be  discharged  from  further  action,  which 
was  done. 

Definition  of "" plant  food.'''' — H.  W.  Wiley,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, reported  that  during  the  year  extensive  correspondence  had 
Ijeen  carried  on  with  a  similar  committee  representing  the  botanists  of 
the  United  States.  No  agreement  was  obtained  between  the  two 
committees.  The  conunittee  of  the  association  was  of  the  opinion  that 
"plant  fooil  is  a  term  which  should  be  applied  to  bodies  entering  the 
organism  of  the  plant  from  without  and  taking  part  in  its  metabolic 
activit}',  whether  these  bodies  be  organic  or  inorganic  in  character." 
The  committee  recommended  that  further  conference  be  had  with  the 
botanists,  and  if  no  common  ground  for  a  definition  be  found  that  the 
committee  prepare  a  definition  of  plant  food  to  be  reported  at  the 
next  meeting. 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

The  practice  of  agricultural  chemista,  M.  Pabson  (Die  Praxi*  des  AgrikuUur 
chemikers.  Stxtttgart:  Ferdiiuind  Eiike,  1905,  pp.  VIII  I  «•.'«,  pl».  J).— This  book 
describes  the  various  materials  which  the  agricultural  chemist  is  likely  to  be  called 
upon  to  examine,  and  gives  in  some  detail  the  analytical  methods  suite<I  to  such 
examination.  ' 

The  subjects  treated  are  fertilizers,  including  various  forms  of  nitrogenous,  phos- 
phatic,  and  potash  fertilizers,  mixed  fertilizers,  calcareous  manures,  fraudulent  ferti- 
lizers, barnyard  manure,  composts,  and  night  soil;  the  soil,  including  investigation 
of  various  soil  types,  the  valuation  of  soils  on  the  basis  of  chemical  analysis,  soil  tests 
vrith  fertilizers,  and  the  examination  of  the  products  obtained  in  such  tests;  feeding 
stuffs,  including  various  by-products  of  oil  making,  milling,  and  other  industries; 
and  briefer  sections  relating  to  milk,  butter,  margarin,  watt^r,  and  seed. 

On  the  determination  of  magnesium,  and  phosphoric  acid  as  magfnesium 
pyrophosphate,  K.  K.  Jarvinen  (Zlschr.  Analyt.  Cheiii.,  44  {1905),  No.  6-7,  pp.  SS.H- 
m-,  ah».  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London'],  S8  (190.5),  N0.0I4,  n,p.555). — In  the  method 
proposed  the  solution,  which  should  not  contain  a  great  excess  of  ammonium  salts, 
is  exactly  neutralized,  using  lacmoid  as  indicator.  A  slightly  ammoniacal  solution  of 
diammonium  phosphate  is  then  added  drop  by  drop. 

When  time  has  been  given  for  the  greater  part  of  the  precipitate  to  separate  1  per 
cent  ammonia  is  added  anil  then  10  per  cent  ammonia  in  quantity  efjual  to  one-third 
of  the  volume  of  the  whole.  After  standing  2  hours  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  dried,  ignited  over  a  Bunnen  flame,  and  weighed.  Aunnonium  oxalate  in 
moderate  quantity  has  no  effect  on  the  precipitation. 

An  alkalimetric  method  of  determining  phosphoric  acid  in  the  presence  of 
other  acids  and  its  application  in  the  examination  of  phosphatic  materials, 
V.  BouLEZ  (5.  Internal.  Kong.  Angew.  Chem.,  1903,  Ber.  3,  pp.  746,  747).— The  method 
is  based  upon  the  difference  in  behavior  of  phosphoric  acid  and  other  acids  toward 
methyl  orange  and  phenolphthalein  as  indicators. 

Further  notes  on  simple  methods  of  determining  potash,  F.  Klin'kbbfues 
(Chem.  Ztg.,  £9  (1905),  No.  SI,  pp.  1085,  70*6').— Referring  to  his  previous  note  on 
this  subject  (£.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  84.3),  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  evaporate  to  complete  dryness  after  the  addition  of  formic  acid,  and  that 
by  taking  advantage  of  this  fact  the  oi)eration  is  greatly  shortened.  He  also  describes 
an  adaptation  of  his  method  for  potash  to  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  potash- 
free  ammonium  salts. 

The  new  Paul  Wolff  apparatiis  for  the  determination  of  lime  in  high 
percentage  marls,  P.  Sommer  (Devi.  Landiv.  Preme,  32  (1906),  No.  82,  p.  UU2, 
fig.  1). — The  apparatus  described  is  adapted  to  marls  containing  over  50  per  cent  of 
calcium  carbonate.  Two  gm.  of  the  marl  is  decomposed  by  l)oiling  with  50  cc.  of 
nonnal  hydrochloric  acid,  for  which  a  special  pipette  is  provided.  The  excess  of 
add  is  titrated  (using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator)  with  \  normal  sodium  hydroxid 
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solution,  which  ia  run  into  the  flask  from  a  burette  so  graduaied  that  its  readin;^ 
indicate  directly  the  percentage  of  calcium  carbonate. 

On  the  question  of  the  separation  of  iron  and  aluminum  from  mangpanese, 
calcium,  and  magnesium  in  the  analysis  of  plant  ashes,  P.  Kahchinsky  (/our. 
Landir.,  S3  {1905),  pp.  179-186). — A  aeries  of  comparative'  testa  of  Kimig's  method 
(pre<'ipitation  of  iron  phosphate  in  presence  of  ammonium  acetate)  and  ToUena's 
metho<l  (precipitation  in  presence  of  acetic  acid)  is  reported.  From  the  results  the 
author  concludes  that  neither  of  these  nietho<lH  gives  accurate  results,  due  to  the  fact 
that  considerable  amounts  of  calcium  phosphate  are  precipitated  with  the  iron 
phosphate. 

Determination  of  the  loss  on  ignition  in  soil  analysis,  H.  Mehrix»  {Jour. 
\Landn:,5S  (1905),  No.S,  pp.SS9--2S7). — It  is  claimed  that  incineration  with  ammo- 
f  nium  carbonate  gives  a  greater  weight  than  that  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  carbon  dioxid  which  would  be  lost  by  ignition  withont  the  use  of  carbonate. 

The  loss  on  ignition  is  a  very  indefinite  fa(<tor,  and  is  made  up  of  three  main  ele- 
ments, carbon  dioxid  driven  off,  chemically  combined  water  eliminated,  and  organic 
matter  destroyed.  The  use  of  ammonium  (.carbonate  in  ignition  increases  rather  than 
decreases  the  error  of  the  determination.  It  is  claimed  that  the  determination  of 
humus  by  combustion  with  (x>pper  oxid  or  chromic  acid  is  more  reliable  and  useful 
than  incineration. 

On  the  difficulty  of  detecting  small  variations  in  the  nitrogen  content  of 
soils  by  means  of  the  Kjeldahl  method,  R.  Thielb  {MUt.  Ixindw.  TiiM.  Breslau, 
S  {1905),  Xo.  ^,  pp.  157-178,  figs.  ..^).— This  article  reviews  very  thoroughly  the  litera- 
ture relating  to  the  sampling  of  soils  and  discusses  the  difficulty  of  securing  repre- 
sentative samples  showing  with  accuracy  the  small  differences  occurring  in  the  plant- 
food  constituents,  particularly  nitrogen,  in  soils. 

A  series  of  determinations  of  nitrogen  (5  for  each  sample)  by  the  Gunning- Atterljerg 
method  in  24  samples  of  soil,  composites  of  samples  from  10  different  places  at  regu- 
lar intervals  on  200  »<iHaro  meter  plats,  are  reported,  and  the  results  are  platted  in 
compariwm  with  the  curve  for  rainfall  for  the  periotl  during  which  samples  were 
taken.  Examinations  were  also  made  of  10  samples  of  soil  made  up  from  iMrtions 
of  10  spadefuls  of  soil  taken  around  the  10  selected  points. 

The  results  indicate  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  a  strictly  representative  sample  of 
a  large  area  by  present  methods  of  sampling,  but  that  it  is  jMisHible  to  detect  by 
chemical  analysis  much  smaller  variations  in  nitrogen  content  than  are  likely  to  be 
of  significance  in  experimental  work. 

Determination  of  nitric  acid  in  the  presence  of  organic  substances,  B.  Ppyl 
{Ztsehr.  I'nlermich.  Xahr.  u.  (ienuiutmll.,  10(1905),  No.  ]—>,  pp.  101-104,  fig.  1;  n^w.  <» 
Analynt,  .iO  (1905),  Xo.  .y.5.7,  pp.  345,  .•t46,  fig.  2).— The  method  described  is  based 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  acid  to  nitric  oxid  by  means  of  ferrous  chlorid  and 
hydrochlorii^  acid,  the  nitric  oxid  being  washed  by  passing  it  through  sodium 
hydroxid  solution  and  al)sorl)ed  by  one-t<^nth  normal  jiotassiuni  jiennanganate  solu- 
tion. The  excess  ]iermanganatc  solution  used  is  titrated  with  tenth  normal  ferrous 
chlorid  solution.    A  8{>ecial  form  of  apparatus  for  use  in  the  reduction  is  des<'ribe<l. 

Methods  of  examination  of  potable  waters  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
results,  F.  Dibnkrt  (.Imi.  //in/.  Pmteur,  19  (1!H)5),  Xo.  9,  pp.  541-663,  fig*.  4).— 
Various  methods  of  examining  imtable  waters  are  discu8se<l  in  this  article,  especial 
attention  being  given  to  a  iiieth<xl  l)as(!<l  on  electric  conductivity,  which  is  described 
in  detail,  and  which  it  is  claimed  is  well  a<la])ted  to  a  study  of  variations  in  under- 
ground waters.  This  method  with  quantitative  determinations  of  Hacillut  eoli  com- 
miiniM  is  l>elieve<l  to  furnish  an  adeijuate  Im-xis  for  judging  of  the  .-unitary  <|uality  of 
waters. 

The  estimation  of  cellulose  and  lignin  in  feeding  st\i£b  and  foods,  J.  KtiNio 
(S.  Internal.  Kong.  Angetv.   ('hem.,  5  (1903),  Ber.  3,  pp.   105^-1060) .—Th&  author 
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desrribee  his  methcxl  of  (Wterminiii);  (Tude  fiber  in  food  or  feeding  BbafSe  by  meants  of 
a  mixture  of  glycerin  and  sulphuric  acid  (K.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  1021).  The  amount  of 
lignin  in  the  crude  fiber  can  be  determined  by  treatment  with  hydrogen  peroxid 
to  which  ammonia  has  been  added.  This  ret^nt  dissolves  the  lignin,  leaving  the 
pure  cellulose  behind. 

Tlie  cleava^  products  of  starch,  A.  ROssing  [Chan.  Ztg.,  S9  {1906),  No.  60, 
pp.  867-S7S). — This  article  has  to  do  with  the  cleavage  products  obtained  by  hydrol- 
ysis of  starch  with  hydrochloric  acid,  their  estimation  in  starch  sugars  and  sirups, 
and  their  effect  upon  the  use  of  the  latter  in  the  confectionery  industry. 

According  to  the  author,  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  with  hydrochloric  acid  under 
Kuitable  conditions  gave  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  glucose,  which  may  be  detected 
by  its  lower  reducing  power  under  the  influence  of'  barium  hydroxid.  The  lower 
reducing  power  is  due  largely  to  the  formation  of  lactic  and  other  organic  acids  and 
serves  for  the  determination  of  normal  glucose  and  dextrin. 

In  addition  to  abnormal  glucose,  unfermentable  bodies,  dextrin,  and  reversion 
products  were  also  obtained  which  have  a  strong  reducing  power  and  are  hygroscopic. 
The  author  believes  that  the  use  of  starch  sirup  obtained  in  this  way  in  confectionery 
should  not  be  permitted. 

The  analysis  of  wheat  flour  for  commercial  purposes,  H.  Snydeb  (5.  lntemal\ 
Kong.  Angete.  Chem.,  1903,  Ber.  S,  pji.  70S-71O,  pU.  S). — Different  factors  which  should  I 
be  8tudie<l  in  the  commercial  analysis  of  flour  are  recorded  and  analytical  methods  | 
described.  The  author  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  flour  and  ) 
that  satisfactory  and  definite  standards  can  be  fonnulated.  -^ 

The  estimation  of  moisture  in  bread,  A.  Pagniello  {Bol.  Chim.  Farm.,  4^  (1904), 
pp.  S09S1S;  ab».  in  Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Qenuggmtl,  9(1905),  No.  11,  p.  69S).— 
The  amount  of  water  in  crust  and  crumb  of  bread  was  determined  by  heating  sam- 
ples weighing  50  to  100  gni.  for  7  hours  in  a  drying  oven  at  105  to  110°  C.  and  calcu- 
lating the  amoimt  of  water  in  the  original  loaf. 

On  the  ahsolute  desiccation  of  vegetable  materials,  L.  Maqdbmkb  ( Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  {Paris'],  141  (1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  609-612).— St&Tches  and  flours 
placed  in  tubes  through  which  a  current  of  dry  air  was  forced  to  i»ass  at  the  rate 
of  about  1  liter  per  hour,  and  dried  in  a  thermostat  at  120°  C.  for  1  hour  or  100° 
for  2  hoars,  showed  about  1  per  cent  more  moisture  than  samples  dried  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

The  harmfalness  of  artificial  colors  in  foods,  G.  Schacrbbl  (.5.  Inlenuit.  Kong. 
Angew.  Chem.,  190S,  Ber.  S,  pp.  1041-104S). — A  summary  and  discussion  of  data 
regarding  artificial  coloring  matters  and  their  use  in  food  products. 

A  simple  method  for  determining  boric  acid  quantitatively,  O.  von  Spindlbr 
(C3tem.  Ztg.,  S9  (1905),  No.  4S,  pp.  58^-584).— The  author  describes  a  modification  of 
the  method  of  estimating  boric  acid  which  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  is  volatilized 
with  methyl  alcohol  and  may  be  distilled  with  this  reagent. 

On  fat  determination  in  milk,  T.  S.  Thomsen  (iMkeritid.,  18  (1905),  No.  18, 
pp.  S69-S65). — ^The  author  explains  the  lower  results  obtained  by  the  extraction 
method  of  milk  analysis  as  compared  with  the  Gottlieb  method  (in  the  author's 
analyses,  amounting  to  0.38  to  0.06  per  cent  for  buttermilk,  and  0.26  to  0.0.3  per  cent 
for  skim  milk),  by  an  incomplete  extraction  ot  the  fat  in  the  milk  solids,  because  the 
casein  protects  some  of  the  fat  from  the  action  of  the  ether.  When  the  casein  of  the 
milk  was  peptonized  previous  to  the  drying  of  the  milk,  identical  results  were  obtained 
by  the  two  methods,  both  in  the  case  of  buttermilk,  half-skimmed  milk,  and  skim 
milk  high  or  low  in  fat.  The  peptonization  did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  affect  the 
results  obtained  by  the  Gottlieb  method. 

The  peptonization  of  the  milk  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner:  To  3  dro{)8 
of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  place<l  in  the  dish  to  be  use<l  for  the  determination  of  the 
solids  in  the  milk  were  added  10  cc.  of  milk,  and  finally  about  0.1  gm.  of  strong 
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pepsin  dissolved  in  about  1  cc.  of  water.  The  whole  was  then  stirred  with  a  platinum 
wire  and  left  for  about  2  hours  at  40°  C,  and  then  at  room  temperature  until  the 
following  day,  when  as  much  of  a  mixture  of  9  volumes  of  granular  kaolin  and  1 
volume  barium  carbonate  was  added  as  was  necessary  to  absorb  completely  the  con- 
tents of  the  dish.  The  material  was  then  placed  in  a  drying  oven  for  4  to  5  houis 
at  about  98°  C,  and  the  desiccated  mass  finally  extracted  with  anhydrous  ether. 
The  pepsin  used  was  found  free  from  ether-soluble  substances. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  Gottlieb  method  gives  correct  results,  and  should 
be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  extraction  methods  in  the  analysis  of  milk  low  in 

fat. — F.  W.  WOLL. 

Contribution  to  the  detection  of  watered  milk,  O.  Bialon  (Milchw.  ZentH., 
1  (IDOo),  No.  8,  pp.  363-366). — The  specific  gravity  of  milk  serum  is  shown  to  vary 
irregularly  with  the  method  of  coagulation  employed. 

In  one  instance  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  obtained  by  spontaneous  coagu- 
lation was  1.0284,  by  acetic  ac-id  1.0266,  and  by  rennet  1,0291.  The  variations  are 
explained  as  due  to  the  difierent  amounts  of  phosphates,  lime,  and  proteids  left  in 
solution.  Complete  analyses  showed  furthermore  that  the  properties  of  the  serum 
obtained  by  the  same  method  are  not  constant.  Instead  of  using  detenninations  of 
total  solids  and  specific  gravity  of  the  serum,  the  author  would  make  use  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  fat-free  milk  determined  by  the  formula: 

^       lOOs-f 
rf=-    -       ,- 

100—  - 
0.933 

in  which  s  represents  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk,  f  the  percentage  of  fat,  and 

0.933  the  average  specific  gravity  of  milk  fat.    For  pure  milk  tf  or  the  specific  gravity 

of  the  fat-free  milk  was  found  to  be  about  1.0323. 

On  the  basis  of  a  large  number  of  detenninations,  the  author  concludes  that  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1.0323  or  above  calculated  by  this  formula  shows  that  the  milk  is 
unadulterated,  while  a  lower  figure  shows  that  water  has  been  added.  The  method 
is,  of  course,  not  applicable  to  curdled  milk. 

Refractometric  examination  of  milk,  M.  Hekseval  and  G.  Mullib  (liev.  G(n. 
Jjnit,  4  {1905),  No.  -23,  pp.  039-5S8). — Ripper's  method  of  preparing  the  serum  is 
preferred.  This  consists  in  adding  1  cc.  of  20  per  cent  acetic  acid  to  60  cc.  of  milk, 
heating  on  a  water  bath  to  65  to  70°  C.  for  5  minutes,  cooling  to  15°  and  filtering. 
The  determination  of  the  index  of  refraction  may  be  maile  at  room  temperature  and 
•calculated  to  15°  by  adding  or  subtracting  0.000117  for  each  degree  that  the  room 
temj)erature  is  respectively  above  or  below  15°. 

The  index  of  refratition  of  normal  serum  varies  from  1.3429  to  1.3445.  The  prin- 
cipal refractive  substances  in  the  serum  are  lactose,  salts,  and  albumin.  The  addition 
of  10  per  cent  of  water  to  milk  causes  a  decrease  of  about  0.00102  in  the  index  of 
refraction.  A  lower  index  than  1.3425  may  be  accepted  an  an  indication  of  watering. 
An  abnormally  high  index  would  warrant  a  suspicion  that  soluble  substances  had 
l)een  added. 

The  authors  did  not  find  that  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  milk  of  diseased  cows 
was  always  low,  not  even  when  a  i)ositive  tuberculin  reaction  was  obtained.  Such, 
however,  was  often  the  («se  in  mammary  tuberculosis,  but  in  those  instances  the 
milk  could  generally  hv.  recognized  by  its  abnormal  aj>pearance.  The  milk  of  the 
healthy  quarters  showed  a  normal  index.  The  lowering  of  the  index  was  found  due 
to  a  diminution  of  the  lactose. 

CryoBCopy  of  milk  for  detecting  the  addition  of  water,  C.  Barthki,  (Rev. 
(Sen.  Lait,  4  (190S),  No.  S3,  pp.  oO.'i-StS). — Numerous  determinations  are  reported 
which  go  to  show  that  the  freezing  point  of  milk  is  not  appreciably  affected  by  the 
individuality  or  breed  of  cowh,  the  cjuarter  of  the  udder  from  which  the  milk  is 
obtained,  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  cstrum,  etc.,  but  that  it  is  very  constant  between 
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-0.55  and  — 0.57°  C.  The  addition  of  water,  however,  makes  a  marked  difference, 
and  for  the  estimation  of  this  cryoscK>|)ic  examination  i.s  believed  to  be  a  valuable 
sapplement  to  the  usual  determinations  of  specific  gravity,  fat  content,  and  total 
eolids. 

Kevie-w  of  the  literature  of  milk  chemistry,  K.  \V.  Baudnitx  (Separate  from 
Itonnttsrhr.  Khvderheilk.,  S  (1905),  So.  12;  ah*,  in  Milchw.  Zentbl.,  1  (1905),  No.  8,  p. 

m). 

The  commercial  utilization  of  milk  waste  and  more  recent  products  of 
milk  in  dry  form,  J.  A.  Just  (.).  Intemnt.  Kong.  Jni/cw.  Chein.,  IHO.!,  Ber.  S,  jip. 
870-891). — The  food  value  of  milk,  buttermilk,  oaKein  products,  milk  powders,  and 
other  commercial  pro<luct8  is  spoken  of,  as  well  as  the  use  of  milk  by-products  for 
feeding  farm  animals  and  for  different  commercial  purjioiies,  the  article  as  a  whole 
being  a  summary  and  discussion  of  the  importance  of  milk  by-pn)duct«. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  lard,  D.  Wesson  and  N.  .J.  Lane  (Joht.  Soc. 
Chtm.  Indu».,  24  (1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  714-717).— ()n  the  basis  of  exi)erience  different 
methods  of  determining  the  quality  of  <-ommercial  lard  are  discussed. 

The  authors  conclude  that  "there  is  no  method  for  the  determination  of  tallow, 
its  constants  being  very  similar  to  lard,  and  it  c^n  only  l)e  detected  qualitatively  by 
the  microscope.  The  phytosterol  test  is  probably  one  of  the  best  niethixls  for  detect- 
ing vegetable  oil  in  lard,  but  is  not  mentioned  in  this  paper,  t)ecause  it  was  not  in 
use  when  the  writers  were  doing  the  work  de8cril)e<l.  .  .  .  [The  Wesson  test  for 
free  fatty  acids,  the  titer  tests,  the  determination  of  the  saponification  value  or 
the  ifxiin  value,  the  Hiibl  or  Wijs  method  for  liquid  acids  and  their  iodin  value,  and 
Wesson's  cooling  test]  will  give  results  which  are  within  2  to  3  per  cent  of  the  truth, 
and  sufficiently  close  for  commercial  purjwses.  While  the  lanl  having  the  extraor- 
dinary iodin  value  of  115  on  the  liquid  acids  .  .  .  may  wcasionally  occur,  it  is  too 
infrequent  to  be  taken  into  consideration." 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  sug^ar  product  obtained  by  overheating, 
F.Stolu»(.5.  Jnltrnat.  Kong.  Angew.  Chem.,  1903,  Ber.  ,i,  pp.  S.'>9S70).—OnihehasiBol 
investigations,  the  author  concludes  that  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  the  greater 
part  of  the  colored  matter  which  is  commonly  regarde<l  as  caramel  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  lime  on  nonsugar  products,  and  that  only  a  little  caramel  is  formed.  He 
considers  caramel  a  true  carbohydrate,  and  believes  that  it  is  formed  from  a  sugar 
by  the  cleavage  of  two  molecules  of  water  at  a  temperature  between  170  and  180°. 

Experiments  with  caramel  as  a  cleavag:e  product  of  caramelan,  F.  Stollk 
(•5.  Internal.  Kong.  Angeii:  Chem.,  1903,  Ber.  S,  pp.  .f70-S77,  fig.  1). — The  investiga- 
tions summarized  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  studying  the  chemical  composi- 
tion nf  caramelan. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  permissible  in  imported  preserved  pineapples, 
H.  W.  WiLBY  (5.  Internal.  Kong.  Angew.  Chem.,  190.1,  Ber.  S,  pp.  105, 10^).— On  the 
basis  of  data  n^arding  sugar  content  of  pineapplt-s,  the  author  recommends  that 
pineapples  importefl  into  the  United  States  contain  not  over  14  per  cent  sugar  (esti- 
mated as  re<lncing  sugar),  or  more  than  an  average  of  13  per  cent  in  a  whole  cargo. 
If  more  than  this  amount  Ije  present  the  goods  should  l)e  regarded  as  pineapples  to 
which  sugar  has  Ixjon  a<lded  and  classifie<l  for  duty  accordingly. 

The  occurrence  and  estimation  of  organic  acids  of  wines,  A.  Paktiieii,  (5. 
Intemnt.  Kong.  Ant/eu:  Chem.,  190.},  Ber.  S,  pp.  1019-102J). — Acconling  to  the  author's 
investigations,  the  usual  method  of  estimating  the  total  lactic  at^id  in  wine  neglects 
the  fact  that  lactic  acid  is  volatile  with  water  vajmr.  A  nietho<l  which  ho  consiilcrs 
more  satisfactory  is  proposed.  This  depends  uj>on  the  fact  that  the  barium  salts  of 
tartaric,  citric,  and  succinic  acids  are  difficultly  soluble  in  80  i)er  cent  alcohol  and 
that  in  the  filtrate  from  these  salts  the  lactic  and  acetic  acid  can  be  distilled  with  water 
vapor  and  estimated  without  difficulty  by  means  of  the  carbon-dioxid  reaction. 
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Household  chemistry,  H.  T.  Vulte  and  G.  A.  (toodell  (Earixin,  Pa.:  Chemical 
PMiaking  Co.,  1904,  pp-  SS). — In  thisvolumf,  which  ie  designed  sm  a  guide  and  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  household  science,  some  directions  for  laboratory  manipula- 
tions are  given,  and  air  and  water,  fuel,  food  constituents,  milk  testing,  antiseptics 
and  preservatives,  and  related  questions  are  taken  up.  The  appendix  among  other 
mattors  contains  a  summary  of  data  on  the  removal  of  stains  from  fabrics. 

Chemistry  of  the  household,  Margaret  E.  Dodd  {Chicago:  American  School  of 
Household  JSconomicK,  1905,  pit.  1,  pp.  1-55,  fig».  15;  3,  pp.  55-88,  fig».  5;  S,  pp.  89-13 J, 
Jigs.  IS). — A  series  of  lessons  on  chemistry  with  specdal  reference' to  the  household 
designed  for  instruction  by  correspondence.  Some  of  the  subjects  taken  up  are 
water,  atmosphere,  combustion,  food  and  cookery,  chemistry  of  cleaning  and  laundry 
work,  and  plant  growth. 

METEOROLOGY— WATER. 

Climate  [of  Idaho]  {The  folate  of  Idaho.  Boise:  Bur.  Immig.,  Labor,  and  Slatis., 
1905,  pp.  154-157). — A  brief  general  description  of  the  climate  of  Idalio,  including 
tabular  data  for  temperature  and  precipitation  for  different  sections  of  the  State  dur- 
ing 1903.  The  annual  mean  temperature  for  1903  was  45.1°,  the  highest  temi^erature 
110°,  the  lowest  —37°.  The  total  precipitation  was  16.6  in.,  the  total  snowfall  57  in. 
The  total  precipitation  for  the  different  sections  of  the  State  varied  from  10.93  in.  in 
the  southern  section  to  19.36  in.  in  the  central  section  and  24.74  in.  in  the  northern 
section. 

An  account  of  some  features  of  the  climate  of  Beno,  Nevada,  S.  B.  Doten 
{Nevada  Sta.  Bui.  69,  pp.  21,  pis.  4). — Meteoroiogiial  observations  on  temperature, 
rainfall,  snowfall,  frost,  and  cloudiness  which  have  been  made  at  the  Nevada  State 
University  since  1888  are  summarized  and  discussed  in  their  bearing  on  the  climatic 
characteristics  of  the  region. 

Work  of  the  station  of  agricultural  climatology  of  Juvisy  during:  1904, 
C.  Flammarion  {Btd.  MeAs.  Of.  Benseig.  Ajp:  [Paris'],  4  {1905),  Kos.  7,  pp.  780-793, 
figs.  7;  8,  pp.  938-953,  figs.  3). — This  report  is  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  pre- 
vious years  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  855).  It  contains  tabular  and  diagrammatic  records  of 
the  temperature  of  the  air  during  e&ch  day  and  month  of  1904,  and  of  the  annual 
and  seasonal  temperature  from  1885  to  1904;  of)scrvations  on  barometric  pressure, 
humidity,  cloudiness,  rainfall,  direction  of  the  wind,  hours  of  sunshine,  an<l  solar 
radiation;  a  study  of  the  diurnal  and  annual  course  of  temperature  for  the  climate  of 
Paris,  and  of  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

The  results  of  a  study  of  the  relation  of  the  sun  to  vegetation  and  the  action  of  ilif- 
fercnt  rays  on  vegetation  and  on  silkworms  are  also  reported,  as  well  as  the  influence 
of  the  moon  and  of  electricity  on  vegetation. 

Ueteorologrical  observations,  J.  E.  Ostbandbr  and  C.  H.  Chadwick  {ifassa- 
chusetts  Sla.  Met.  Buls.  SOI,  g03,  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudi- 
ness, and  casual  phenomena  during  September  and  October,  1905.  The  data  are 
briefly  discussed  in  a  general  note  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Meteorological  summary  for  1903-4,  E.  BrKKB  {MoiUana  ,Sta.  lipt.  1904,  pp. 
■isy,  3S8). — Monthly  and  annual  summaries  of  observations  on  temi)eratun',  prei-ipi- 
tation,  cloudiness,  prevailing  winds,  etc.,  for  the  year  ended  ()ctol)er  31,  1904.  The 
mean  temperature  for  that  perio<l  was  41.2°,  the  highest  tenij^erature  89°  August 
14,  the  lowest— 23°  Noveinl)er  17.  The  total  rainfall  was  16.34  in.,  total  snowfall  96 
in.,  numlier  of  clear  days  103,  days  on  which  0.01  in.  or  more  of  i)recipitation 
occurred  89. 

Meteorological  summary  for  1903,  C.  A.  Pattov  {Ohio  Sla.  But.  l.ts,  pp.  196- 
i08). — This  summary  includes  noteson  the  weather  and  tabulated  daily  and  monthly 
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records  of  obeervations  at  the  station  at  Wooater,  Ohio,  on  temperature,  precipita- 
tion, cloudiness,  direction  of  the  wind,  etc.,  and  for  comparison,  similar  data  for 
previous  years  and  for  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
results: 

Summary  of  meUorological  ohitemttwiu  itt  Ohio. 


Temperature  (°F.j: 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Mean  dally  range. . . 

Greatest  dally  range. 

Clear  days 

Cloudy  days 

Days  rain  tell 

RalnJall  (In.): 

Greatest  monthly . . . 

Least  monthly 

Mean  yearly 

PreTaillng   direction 

of  wind 


For  the  experiment  station. 


1903. 


(July4aud») 
(Feb.  19) 


■l».l 
M.O 
9.0 
21.6 
(Nov.  18)  48.0 
148.0 
159.0 
121.0 


(Aug.) 
(May) 


6..T8 

i.m 


li«S-19aS. 


49.2 

(Aug.  8.1891)    99.0 

(Feb.  10,1899) -21.0 

20.1 

(Met.  6,1897)    ».0 

131.0 

124.0 

128.0 

(July,  1896)    8.06 
(Sept.,  1897)      .29 


8W. 


8W. 


For  the  Bt«te. 


1888-1903. 


SO.b  50.8 

(July  •&)  ICM.O   (July  4, 1897)    113.0 
(Feb.  19)-20.0 '(Feb.l0,1894)-39.0 


(Sept.  25)    60.0   (Sept.  25,1897)  67.0 


111.0 


120.0 


89.87! 

SW.  I 


37.26 
SW. 


Annual  precipitation  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  C.  M.  Strong 
[Otlahtnna  Sla.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  60,  S/).— The  total  annual  precipitation  as  observed  at 
25  places  in  Oklahoma  ie  given  for  1904  and  15  preceding  years.  A  similar  sum- 
mary is  given  of  observations  at  11  places  in  Indian  Territory.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  for  Oklahotiia  varied  from  38.93  in.  at  Lincoln  to  16.34  in.  at  Beaver;  for 
Indian  Territory  from  42.40  in.  at  South  McAlester  to  26.99  in.  at  Chickasha. 

Keteorolo^cal  observations  on  Ben  ITevis,  Lord  McLaren  bt  al.  {Rpt. 
Rril.  Aitoc.  Adv.  Sd.,  1904,  pp-  oS-60). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  continuation  of 
oljeervations  during  1903  at  the  low-level  observatory  at  Fort  William  and  the  high- 
level  observatory  on  Ben  Nevis.  (See  also  E.  S.  R.,  15,  j).  125.)  The  principal 
results  arrived  at  are  thus  summarized: 

"(1)  When  the  difference  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  ilay  is  only  12°,  or 
leas,  the  calculated  sea-level  pressure  for  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  marke<lly  greater 
than  at  Fort  William,  and  the  accompanying  meteorological  conditions  are  anticy- 
clonic,  the  weather  being  clear,  dry,  and  practically  rainless;  (2)  when  the  difference 
of  temperature  is  18°,  or  greater,  the  meteorological  conditions  are  cyclonic,  and  the 
accompanying  weather  dull,  humid,  and  rainy. 

"The  large  result  here  arrived  at  empirically  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Dalton,  viz.,  that  air  charged  with  vapor  or  vaporized  air  is  specificailly 
lighter  than  when  without  the  vapor;  or,  in  other  words,  the  more  vapor  any  given 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air  has  in  it  the  less  is  its  spedflc  gravity. 

"Another  important  result  is  that  the  cases  of  small  differences  of  temperature 
between  the  two  observatories  are  chiefly  occasioned  by  an  increase  of  temperature 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  large  differences  of  temperature  by  a  decrease  of  teni- 
l>erature  at  the  top. 

"The  intimate  relation  thus  disclosed  between  the  varying  temperatures  and  sea- 
level  pressures  of  a  high-level  and  a  low-level  station  is  of  prime  importance  in  fore- 
casting the  weather,  inasmuch  as  it  reveals,  in  a  way  not  hitherto  attempted,  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  hydrometric  states  of  the  atmosphere,  particularly  at  high 
levels,  upon  which  changes  of  weather  so  largely  depend.  The  setting  in  of  a  proceas 
of  saturation  of  the  atmosphere  at  great  heights  may  thus  be  made  known,  even  when 
no  cloud  has  yet  been  formed  to  indicate  any  such  saturation.  The  important  bear- 
ing of  these  resnlta  on  such  practical  problems  in  meteorology  as  the  forecasting  of 
the  monsoons  of  India  is  evident." 
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The  rainfall  and  sunshine  of  Ouernaey  for  the  year  1904,  A.  Collengtte 
{Guernsey  Soc' Nat.  Sci.  Rpt.  and  Tram.  1904,  pp.  A"»7-*99).— Obeervations  on  rain- 
fall at  9  statioiiB  are  summarized  and  compared  with  the  averages  for  62  years.  The 
total  for  the  year  was  37.72  in.  as  compared  with  an  average  of  36.62  in.  for  the  past 
62  years.  A  monthly  summary  of  oljservations  on  sunshine  during  1904  compared 
with  similar  data  for  the  preceding  11  years  ia  also  given.  The  total  sunshine  for 
1904  was  1,925.75  hours  as  compared  with  an  average  of  1,927.11  hours  for  the  past 
11  years. 

Rainfall  in  the  agnricultural  districts,  G.  G.  Bokd  {Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  16 
{1906),  No.  l,p.  15S).—A  table  is  given  which  shows  the  total  rainfall  for  each 
month  from  June,  1904,  to  June,  1905,  inclusive,  in  41  agricultural  districts  of 
Queensland. 

Hourly  observations  of  atmospheric  phenomena  at  the  Manila  central 
observatory,  1903  {Ann.  Rpt.  Philippine  WeaUier  Bur.,  190S,  pt.  1,  p.  168,  pis.  £).— 
Detailed  observations  are  recorded  on  pressure,  temperature,  precipitation,  evapora- 
tion, humidity,  direction  and  force  of  wind.  There  are  also  general  notes  on  the 
weather  conditions  of  the  year. 

The  heaviest  rainfalls  in  the  world  {Jour.  Mil.  Riu)ae,  1905,  No.  1;  abs.  in 
Nature  [Paris'],  .M  {1906),  No.  1677,  Sup.,  p.  95;  Rev.  Sci.  [Paris'],  6.  ser.,  4  {1905), 
No.  13,  p.  408) . — It  is  stattni  that  the  heaviest  recorded  rainfall  in  the  world  occurs 
in  Cherra  Poonjee  in  the  Indian  Province  of  Assam.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  of 
this  region  from  1895  to  1903  was  11.223  meters;  that  of  the  region  of  Bombay  was 
6.83  meters.  The  rainfall  of  Debunds<'ha  in  Kamerun  was  10.454  meters,  principally 
during  the  summer.  The  highest  reconled  rainfall  during  any  given  year  at  Cherra 
Poonjee  was  14.780  meters  in  1851,  at  Debundscha  14.133  meters  in  1902.  At  the 
latter  place  456  mm.  of  water  fell  during  a  single  day,  June  16,  1902.  These  heavy 
rainfalls  are  explained  as  due  to  the  proximity  of  warm  seas  and  high  mountains. 

Weather  conditions  and  statistics  {Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Acp:  Northtrest  Ter.,  1904, 
pp.  7-22). — This  is  a  summary  of  observations  during  the  year  by  the  voluntary 
meteorological  service  of  the  Northwest  Territories  on  temperature  and  precipitation, 
with  notes  on  the  general  weather  conditions  during  each  month  and  the  relation  of 
crop  yields  and  temperature  and  precipitation. 

Forecasting:  the  weather  and  storms,  VV.  L.  Mookb  {Nat.  Geogr.  Mag.,  16 
(1906),  No.  6,  pp.  255-305,  ph.  5,  charts  20). — It  is  stated  that  this  article  is  to  consti- 
tute the  first  chapter  of  a  treatise  to  be  entitled  The  New  Meteorology.  After  a  brief 
historical  note  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  daily  weather  map  is  explained  and 
illustrated. 

A  new  method  of  determining  the  direction  and  velocity  of  storm  movement  de- 
vised by  E.  H.  Bowie,  which  ia  claimed  to  be  "a  marked  advance  over  anything 
heretofore  accomplished  in  this  direction,"  is  fully  describe<l.  The  method  is  based 
upon  a  study  of  the  pressure  gradients  about  the  base  of  the  storm,  in  connection 
with  thegeneral  drift  of  the  upjier  air,  thus  making  it  possible  "to  obtain  a  result- 
ant that  approaches  with  dose  precision  to  the  line  of  least  resistance  at  the  moment 
of  the  taking  of  the  observations  on  which  the  weather  chart  is  founded.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  his  system  locates  the  place  to  which  the  storm  center  will  move 
during  the  coming  24  hours  with  considerable  accuracy." 

Some  aspects  of  modem  weather  forecasting:,  W.  N.  Shaw  {Aba.  in  Nature 
[London'],  72  {1!>0.'>),  No.  1867,  pp.  S.'>4,  *>.5). — In  this  address,  delivered  before  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  the  close  relation  existing  Ijetween  weather  con- 
ditions and  barometric  distribution  and  changes  is  {Kjinted  out  and  some  of  the  difltt- 
culties  in  the  way  of  quantitative  association  of  rainfall  or  temperature  changes  with 
barometric  variations  are  discussed. 

Islands  for  weather  forecasting  purposes,  W.  K.  Cookb  {Nature  [Lon^dfm],  7i 
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{1905),  Xo.  1867,  pp.  S4S,  S44)- — A  discussion  of  the  importance  and  value  of  Lock- 
yer's  suggestion  r^arding  this  subject  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  161)  aa  applied  to  the  meteor- 
ology of  Western  Australia. 

Water  and  agriculture,  L.  Tiiibt  {Rev.  Gen.  Agrmi.,  14  (1903),  Kon.  4,  pp.  161- 
1114;  5,  pp.  198-SWi;  6,  pp.  258-265;  7-8,  pp.  296-307)  .—Thia  is  a  general  article  treat- 
ing of  the  r61e  played  by  water  in  the  life  of  plants  and  mean)*  of  preventing  injuries 
by  drought,  concluding  with  the  statement  that  the  future  of  Belgian  agriculture 
depends  in  large  part  on  the  judicious  use  of  water  in  irrigation. 

Natural  ve^tation  and  the  purity  of  waters,  L.  A.  Fabkk  {Compt.  Rend, 
.irad.  Si-i.  [Pfirifi],  141  (190.i),  No.  IS,  }rp.  .oS7-.'>.39;  ah».  in  Ker.  fi'i.  [Pari*'],  5.  ser., 
4  (/Sfti),  Xo.  15,  p.  4S6). — It  is  stated  that  the  purification  of  natural  waters  appears 
to  he  essentially  a  biological  process. 

The  oxygen  of  the  air  is  slowly  carrie<l  down  into  the  soil  with  the  percolating 
waters  and  destroys  by  eremacausis  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  vitality  and  multiplication  of  the  aerobic  organisms,  which  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  opposite  effect,  however,  is  produced  on  the  jtfitho- 
geuic  anaerobes.  The  latter,  which  are  useless  to  plants,  are  eliminated  or  trans- 
formetl  after  having  lost  their  virulence  into  auxiliaries  of  the  aeroljes.  Certain 
pathogenic  races  of  organisms  show  a  tendency  to  return  to  saprophytic  tyjtes.  which 
appear  to  be  the  original  form  of  all  micro-organisms  in  uncultivate<l  soils. 

GeologT-  and  underground  water  conditions  of  the  Jornada  del  Muerto, 
New  Mexico,  C.  K.  Keyes  (  C.  K  Oeol.  Surrey,  Water-Siipply  and  Irriy.  Paper  Xo. 
123,  pp.  42,  pli.  9,fig».  11). — This  bulletin  deals  with  the  general  character  of  the 
New  Mexican  i)latcau  region,  an<l  surface  relief,  formations,  structure,  and  under- 
ground waters  of  the  Jornada  del  Muerto,  "It  presents  new  and  valuable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  geologic  structure  of  this  large  desert  area,  and  shows  that  the 
conditions  are  favorable  for  the  extensive  occurrence  of  underground  waters  which, 
to  wme  extent,  are  available  for  irrigation  and  domestic  supplies.  The  region  is  one 
of  fine  climate  and  fertile  soil,  and  the  development  of  its  underground  waters  will 
afford  the  means  for  su8tainin(5  settlers  at  a  numl)er  of  localities." 

Water  for  domestic  purposes  in  North  Dakota,  E.  F.  Laud  ( Xorth  DakvUt  Sta. 
Bui.  66,  pp.  559-371). — This  bulletin  discusses  the  standard  of  purity  for  potable 
waters,  explains  the  significance  of  the  results  of  analysis,  and  reports  quantitative 
determinations  of  total,  volatile,  and  nonvolatile  solids,  and  chlorids,  and  qualita- 
tive tests  for  carbonates,  sulphates,  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda  in  160  samples  of  water 
from  different  parts  of  North  Dakota.  Few  of  the  waters  from  deep  artesian  wells 
coutaine<l  ai  little  as  500  parts  per  million  of  solids,  which  has  been  recommended 
as  the  maximum  limit  for  waters  suitable  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  city  of  Paris  and  the  water  question,  L.  (ikandbai'  (Ann.  Nri.  Ayron.,  2. 
»fr.,  10  (1905),  I,  No.  3,  pp.  442-401,  figt.  2). — This  article  first  appeared  as  a  series 
of  letters  to  the  Tempg,  of  Paris,  December,  1904,  to  May,  1905.  It  discusses  mainly 
three  conditions  affecting  the  health  of  Paris  as  dependent  upon  the  water  supply, 
( 1 )  the  sew^age  contamination  of  the  Seine,  (2)  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  sewer 
beds  and  farms  dae  to  their  inability  to  properly  dispote  of  the  sewage  brought  to 
them,  and  (3)  the  lack  of  means  of  purifying  the  water  supply  derived  from  brooks 
and  streams. 

^wage  disposal  by  spreading  it  on  the  land,  including  sewage  irrigation,  is  con- 
sidered inarleqtiate  and  unsatisfactory,  and  various  other  methorls  of  disposal — the 
bacteriologital  process  (using  septic  tanks  and  contact  beds)  and  the  Candy  process 
(using  sprinklers  and  " carlxjferrite  "  filters) — are  dis<'us8etl  as  pos.«iblcsubstitut<'s«r 
•nipplements.  Accounts  arc  also  given  of  studies  by  Calmette  on  the  biological  i)uri- 
fication  of  sewage.  The  causes  and  prevention  of  the  contamination  of  the  Seine  are 
considered. 
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The  means  of  correcting  present  conditions  proposeii  are  (1)  extension  of  the  area 
of  the  sewage  farms,  (2)  substitution  of  bacteriological  treatment  for  sewage  irriga- 
tion, and  (3)  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  last  seems  to  offer  many  advantagetj. 
An  account  of  the  Berlin  sewage  fann  and  its  successful  operation  is  given. 

SOILS— FERTILIZERS. 

The  availability  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  soil,  U.  S.  Fraps  {Xorlh 
CarMna  fHa.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  3H-47). — This  article  discusses  and  reviews  investiga- 
tions relating  to  the  "  influences  which  act  to  release  the  ]>lant  fooil  locked  up  in  the 
soil,"  grouping  and  defining  th<■^^e  influences  under  three  "factors  of  availability," 
viz,  (1)  chemical  availability,  (2)  physit^al  availability,  and  (3)  weathering  availa- 
bility. These  should  take  into  ac<Munt  "the  amount  of  plant  f(H>il  which  is  pri»ent 
in  forms  of  combination  that  can  l)e  taken  up  by  the  plant;  the  physical  <'ondition 
of  the  soil;  the  amount  of  plant  food  converted  into  assimilable  forms  during  tlie 
period  of  growth  of  the  plant;  the  feeding  jwwer  of  the  plants." 

A  stiidy  of  the  changes  caused  by  weathering  and  by  varj'ing  conditions  of  miiis- 
ture,  organic  matter,  and  calcium  compoun<ls  in  3  typical  North  Carolina  soils  is 
rejwrted.  The  results  show  that  "  nitric  aind  of  l/iM)  normal  strength  dissolved  from 
40  to  80  per  cent  as  much  potash  as  1/5  normal  nitric  aiid  from  samples  (differently 
treated)  of  one  soil,  and  from  50  to  90  per  cent  from  another.  The  ainount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  soluble  in  1/5  normal  nitric  a«ad  may  increase  or  decrease  in  a  moi.xt.soil 
after  standing  4  months,  but  increase-s  if  caUdum  sulphate  is  present.  An  increa-sc 
in  the  amount  of  imtash  soluble  in  1/5  normal  nitric  acid  took  plat«  in  a  soil  kept 
moist  4  months,  with  or  without  the  pre.'^eni^  of  cahuum  sulphate. 

"The  presence  of  calcium  carbonate  had  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  amount  of  jx>t- 
ash  dissolved.  There  was  a  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  three  soils,  one  show- 
ing a  tendency  to  decrease  in  soluble  potash,  while  the  other  two  increased.  In  the 
same  samples  the  quantity  of  potash  soluble  in  1/50  normal  acid  had  decreased.  The 
effect  of  moist  calcium  carbonate  was  to  reduce  the  solubility  of  phosphoric  acid 
ui  1/5  normal  acid  as  compared  with  dry  calcium  carbonate.  In  one  soil  calcium 
(arbonate  increased  decidedly  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  1/5  normal 
acid,  and  in  two  soils  it  decreased  the  aniount.  It  caused  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  soluble  ix>taah  in  every  case.  Calcium  sulphate  increasetl  the  amount  of  jihos- 
phoric  acid  soluble  in  1/5  normal  acid,  particularly  in  one  of  the  soils.  It  caused  a 
decrease  in  the  sf)lubility  of  potash  in  two  cases  and  a  decide<l  increase  in  one. 

"There  is  no  contradiction  in  the  fat^t  here  bronght  out  that  calcium  salts  decrease 
the  amount  of  potash  dissolved  by  1/5  nonnal  or  1/50  normal  nitric  acid,  and  the  fact 
that  talcium  salts  '»uae  more  potash  to  go  into  solution  in  an  aqueous  extract  of 
the  soil — '  liberate:*  potash.* 

"  The  decay  of  organic  matter  (starch  or  sawdust)  In  a  soil  caused  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  dissolved,  but  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  potash, 
from  'W  to  99  jier  cent  with  1/5  normal  acid,  and  fromll  to 20  percent  with  1/.50  nor- 
mal acid.  .  .  . 

"  There  was  a  variation  in  the  power  of  soils  to  convert  organic  matter  into  humus 
and  retain  it.  In  three  soils,  the  amount  of  humus  gaine<l  from  starch  at  the  end  of 
6i  months  was  0.0, 0.06, 0.18;  and  from  sawdust  0.03, 0.14, 0.30  per  cent  of  the  ignited 
soil.  A  relatively  small  amount  of  organic  matter  added  to  soils  was  converteil  into 
humus.  The  maximum  obtained  in  this  work  was  3  per  cent  of  the  starch  and  4.1 
l)er  cent  of  the  sawdubt,  though  from  75  to  95  {)er  cent  of  the  starch  an<l  from  30  to 
3"  per  cent  of  the  sawdust  disappeare<l  during  the  4  months." 

On  the  source,  amount,  and  importance  of  carbon  dioxid  in  soil,  J.  8tok- 
LASA  and  A.  Ernest  (Centhl.  Bah.  [rfc],  S.  Aht.,  14  {1906),  No.  ^^'-J,i,  pp.  7~>S-7Sr,; 
abs.  in  Chan.  Ztg.,  £9  {1905),  No.  68,  Reperl.  No.  17,  p.  249;  Jour.  Vhrm.  Sor.  [Loh- 
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dun],  88  {1906),  No.  515,  II,  p.  607). — It  is  Stated  that  the  principal  sources  of  cariH>n 
dioxid  in  tlie  soil  are  micro-organisms  and  the  roots  of  the  higher  plants. 

The  resultij  of  studies  hy  means  of  special  apparatus  of  the  rate  of  pro<luction  of 
rarbtm  dioxid  by  niicro-organismM  and  the  roots  of  plants  are  reportetl  and  from 
them  it  is  estimated  tliat  the  organisms  in  1  hectare  of  soil,  to  a  depth  of  40  cm. 
produce  75  kg.  of  carbon  dioxid  per  day  during  the  200  days  a  year  on  which  the 
temperature  reaches  a  mean  of  15°  C.  Assuming  that  a  hectare  of  soil  bears  2,000,000 
plants  of  a  cereal,  the  production  of  carbon  dioxid  by  their  roots  would,  according 
to  the  results  reported,  be  60  kg.  per  hectare  daily.  Of  the  plants  experimented 
with,  red  clover,  beets,  and  oats  pnxluced  the  largest  amounts  of  carbon  dioxid. 

It  is  claiine<I  that  the  large  amounts  of  carbon  dioxid  derive<l  from  these  sources 
convert  a  notable  amount  of  soil  material  into  soluble  forms.  It  is  held  that  the 
solvent  action  of  roots,  especially  young  roots,  is  due  to  this  carbon  dioxid  and  not 
to  organic  acids,  which,  as  Czapeok  and  Kohn  and  Koesowich  have  shown  (E.  S.  R., 
Ifi,  pp.  344,  1048) ,  are  not  secrete<l  by  plants. 

ContributioiM  to  our  knowledge  of  the  aeration  of  soils,  F.  H.  Kino  (Science, 
n.  »er.,  if 2  (1906),  No.  664,  pp.  496-499)  .—.\.  review  of  Bulletin  26  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  752),  claiming  that  a  weakness  of  the  conclusions  drawn  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  based  upon  "the  mathematical  treatment  of  a  very  Umited 
series  of  laboratory  experiments,  which,  however,  have  been  executed  with  great 
care,"  but  have  not  been  chetiked  by  field  observations  and  experiments.  It  is 
maintained  "that  rates  of  transpiration,  as  measured  in  the  laboratory  trials,  are 
quite  inapplicable  for  use  in  giving  a  measure  of  the  rate  of  flow  of  air  through  soils 
under  field  conditions." 

The  influence  of  packing  ^the  soil  on  the  growth  of  oats,  C.  von  Seklhobst 
and  Kbzymowrki  (.lour.  Luwlw.,  53  (1905),  No.  3,  pp.  g69-S78). — ^The  observations 
recorded  indicate  that  rolling  hinders  the  growth  of  plants  by  interfering  with  trans- 
formation of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  and  with  root  breathing.  The  influence  of  rolling 
on  the  lodging  of  cereals  is  discussetl. 

Bare  fallow,  C.  von  SBEi.ROR.'n'  (TkiU.  Landw.  Pruse,  .ig  (1906),  Not.  71,  pp.  601, 
60g;  12,  pp.  608-610;  7,1,  pp.  615,  616). — A  review  of  evidence  showing,  as  Pfeifter 
claims  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  8.58),  that  l>are  fallowing  is  soil  robbery  and  is  as  a  rule  l)ad 
practice  on  ordinary  soils  (not  containing  an  excess  of  organic  matter). 

Investigations  on  evaporation  from  cultivated  soils  and  f^om  \incultivated 
stubble  soil,  C.  von  Sbelhokht  (.Tour.  Txmdw.,  6S  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  g64-g68). — 
Observations  on  large  v^etation  cylinders  are  reported  which  indicate  that  in  case 
of  heavy  rainfalls  more  water  evaporates  from  hoed  soil  than  from  unhoed,  hut  that 
with  eniall  rainfalls  the  reverse  is  true. 

Investigations  on  the  percolation  of  rain  water  in  sandy  and  loamy  soils, 
C.  vox  Seklhorht  (Joitr.  L<indw.,  5.i  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  260-26S). — Observations  on 
vegetation  cylinders  of  IJ  cubic  meter  content  showed  no  great  difference  in  the 
amount  of  evaporation  on  sand  and  medium  loam  soil  whether  fallow  or  stubble. 

Some  agricultural  and  greobotanical  observations,  S.  Kbaveov  (Ztml.  dhaz., 
1904,  Nos.  46,  47;  abt.  in  Zhnr.  C^iiln.  Agron.  (Rust.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  6  (1906), 
No.  1,  pp.  24-26). — One  of  the  olwervations  relates  to  the  water-soluble  salts  in  the 
soil.  The  concentration  of  the  soil  solutions  was  found  to  vary  greatly  according  to 
the  weather,  the  properties  of  the  soil,  the  relief  of  the  locality,  and  other  conditions. 
It  was  noted  that  a  field  apparently  uniformly  cultivated  and  with  a  uniform  cover 
of  living  plants  and  plant  remains  showed  very  different  amounts  of  substances  solu- 
ble in  water  at  points  close  to  one  another.  Such  fluctuations  the  author  ascribes 
to  differences  in  thickness  of  the  plant  cover,  to  the  influence  of  animals,  etc. 
During  the  winter  the  soil  solution  remained  almost  unaltered;  in  the  spring  there 
was  in  the  drained  soil  a  washing  out  or  accumulation  of  dissolved  substances  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  weather  until  a  Hufiiclent  plant  covering  grew  up,  when 
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the  concentration  was  maintained  at  a  certain  level;  in  the  lew  active,  nndrained 
soil  the  conditions  of  concentration  were  nn-ereed. — p.  fikkman. 

Distribution  of  the  population  of  Sweden  as  determined  by  the  greolog^ical 
character  of  the  soil,  C.  Rabot  ( Glographif,  11  (1903),  Xo.  5,  pp.  S59-S67,figii.  H). 

The  sugar-cane  soils  of  Jamaica,  HI,  H.  11.  Col'binh  {Bui.  Depl.  Aijr. 
[Jamaica'],  S  (190r)),  Wo.  7,  pp.  l.V-146). — This  is  a  third  communication  on  thia 
subject  (K.  R.  R.,  15,  p.  459)  and  reports  mechanical  and  chemical  analyt«8  of  12 
samples  of  soil  with  brief  discussions  of  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  the  different 
samples.  The  most  striking  characteristic  t»mmon  to  all  the  soils  was  the  deficiency 
of  calcium  (arl)onate.  "  In  some  cases  it  was  not  possible  to  detect  any  carbonates 
at  all." 

Geological  notes  on  cacao  soils,  E.  H.  Cunningham-Craio  ( Trinitind  Hot.  I)e}>t., 
Bill.  Mixr.  Inform.,  190-5,  Xo.  47,  pp.  796-^00).— The 8  principal  rtx-ks  tliat  haveiieen 
oV>sier\'e(l  as  forminf;  <:acao-bearing  soils  are  noted,  the  soils  themselves  are  descrilied, 
and  suggestions  are  given  regarding  the  kinds  of  fertilizers  which  should  he  used  on 
the  soils  of  different  origin  in  the  culture  of  cacao. 

Investigrations  in  regard  to  the  phosphoric  acid  in  cultivated  land  in  Java, 
T.  Marr  {Medfd.  Prwfttat.  Oott-Jara,  4.  ser.,  Xo.  4,  l>p-  (>o-S7,  fiyn.  3). — Many  Java 
soils  present  the  ])eculiarity  of  protlucing  goo<l  crops  and  failing  to  respond  to  appli- 
cations of  phosphates,  although  containing  less  total  phosphoric  acid  than  is  generally 
considered  necessary  for  a  productive  soil  (0.1  per  cent).  The  assimilable  phos- 
phoric acid  was  determined  in  some  of  these  soils  by  S<:hloe8ing's  method  of  digestion 
in  dilute  (0.01  to  0.1  i.)er  cent)  nitric  acid  (K.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  131),  and  Dyer's  method 
of  digestion  in  citric  acid  (E.  S.  R.,  o,  p.  1013),  using,  however,  2  per  cent  acid. 
The  first  methml  8how(>d  much  less  available  phosphoric  acid  (0.0017  to  0.0234  per 
cent)  than  is  con8idere<l  by  de  Sigmond  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  907)  ne<«8sary  for  a  pro- 
ductive soil,  viz,  0.07.5  |>er  ci'Ut.  With  Dyer's  method,  however,  the  available 
phosphoric  acid  was,  as  a  rule,  liigher  (with  one  exception  0.018  to  0.071  percent) 
and  well  over  the  limit  set  by  Dyer  for  a  pro<luctive  soil,  viz,  0.01  per  cent  There 
was  little  or  no  relation  l)etween  the  total  phosphoric  acid  and  that  found  by  either 
of  the  al>ove  methwls. 

Investigations  on  the  potash  content  of  moor  soils,  P.  Vaoblrk  (  Vrtlj»rl>r. 
Bayer.  I/tudu:  lint.,  10  ( t9(J.'>),  Xo.  J  (  Eiijiiiiznngnh. ),  Sup.  1,  pp.  1 :/.',- f.ti).  The  aver- 
ages of  143  analyses  of  cultivated  liavarian  moor  soils  an-  reiK)rte<l  showing  a  varia- 
tion in  pota."!)  content  of  from  0.0.'>44  jK'r  <'ent  to  0.089  per  cent.  The  average  amount 
of  ixitiish  in  virgin  upland  moor  soil  was  0.0:i3  |ier  cent.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  soils  are  well  supjilied  with  potash,  they  are  much  l)cneflte<l  by  liberal 
appli<-ations  of  [xitash  fertilizers.     The  potash  is  ap|>arently  in  very  unavailable  form. 

The  soil  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  .\.  Okth  (.;.  Inlernnt.  Kong.  Augeiv.  Chem., 
1903,  Ber.  S,  pp.  741-743). — Analyses  of  several  samples  of  soil  are  rei>ort«><l  and  the 
character  of  the  soils  of  the  Roman  Canipagna  is  dis(nisst>d. 

On  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  productiveness  of  tropical  soils,  \- 
CoiTi-BiBB  (Bul.  Amair.  (Mm.  Sucr.  et  Dintill.,  23  {190-'i),  pp.  IS0J-IS04;  ilui.  in  (lifm. 
CeiitU.,  UMio,  If,  Xo.  11,  pp.  849,  860).—T\vi  author  points  out  that  the  climatic 
agencies  which  have  resulte<l  in  the  fonnation  of  tropi<al  and  sabtropicwl  soils  lirinK 
alKiuta  very  different  series  of  physical  and  chemical  changes  from  those  which  take 
place  in  the  soils  of  temiierate  zones.  Tropical  soils  therefore  can  not  be  judge<l  on 
the  same  basis  as  soils  of  temperate  zont>s.  Fur  this  r(>asoii  there  is  great  need  "f 
(«refnl  study  of  tropical  soils. 

Soil  analysis  and  the  value  of  the  results  in  the  fertilizing  of  vineyards, 
A.  IIl'BKRT  (Monit.  Sci.,  4.  ser.,  19  ( IStWi),  II,  p)).  .IS-iSSS;  nb».  in  Chem.  Cfnthl.,  190», 
II,  Xo.  9,  p.  (>9.'i). — Dt^scriptions  are  given  of  the  methods  used,  which  were  in  the 
main  the  ollicial  nietho<ls  of  the  ccmmiittee  of  Frem-h  agricultural  experiment  ?•»• 
tions.     Directions  for  fertilizing  tiased  ojKjn  analyses  of  various  vineyard  soils  are 
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given  and  the  value  of  chemical  analygea  in  determining  the  fertilizer  requirements 
of  soils  pointed  out. 

A  ne-w  method  of  mechanical  soil  analysis,  A.  Sabanix  (,5.  Inlemat.  Kong. 
Angeir.  Chem.,  190S,  Ber.  S,  pp.  896-898). — A  method  involving  the  use  of  small 
amounts  of  soil  (3.75  to  4  gm.)  and  hased  npon  hoiling  in  a  small  Erlenmeyer  flask, 
paseinK  through  sieves,  and  allowing  to  settle  in  cylinders,  is  briefly  described. 

The  bacteriological  examination  of  cultivated  soils,  T.  Remy  (5.  Intemat. 
Kong.  Angew.  Chem.,  1903,  Ber.  3,  pp.  784-794). — Comparative  studies  of  the  behavior 
of  different  soil  organisms  under  varying  conditions  are  reporte<). 

Soil  inoculation  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [Londoii],  11  (1905),  No.  11,  pp.  669-673). — In  a 
previous  publication  (K.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  541)  an  account  was  given  of  experiments  with 
the  innproved  Nitragin  for  the  inoculation  of  leguminous  crops.    In  the  present 
report  a  description  is  given  of  the  methods  of  application  and  a  itomparison  is  drawn 
between  this  improved  inoculating  material  and  that  distributed  by  this  Department. 
As  formerly,  the  Nitragin  is  prepared  for  special  crops,  cultures  being  now  avail- 
able for  beans,  clovers  of  various  kinds,  alfalfa,  vetches,  etc.    The  cultures  are  dis- 
tributed in  glaHS  tubes  and  must  be  protected  from  heat  and  too  much  light.    The 
contents  of  the  tubes  are  to  be  turned  out  into  water,  or  better  still,  fresh  milk,  and 
nutrient  substances,  said  to  be  peptone  and  grape  sugar,  are  dissolved  in  the  solution 
before  adding  the  culture.     The  seeds  to  be  inoculated  are  wet  with  the  solution 
and  sown  at  once,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  their  drying.     Nitragin  differs  from 
the  material  prepared  by  this  Department  in  that  it  must  be  prevented  from  drying, 
while  the  inoculating  material  of  this  Department  is  sent  out  in  a  dry  twndition  and 
may  be  allowed  to  dry  on  the  seed.    The  other  methods  of  handling  are  quite  similar 
for  the  two  substances. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  nitrogen  bacteria,  V.  LOhnib  {Centbl. 
Baki.  [etc.],  e.  Abt.,  14  (1906),  Nos.  18-20,  pp.  582-604;  .^2-23,  pp.  713-723;  ab*.  in 
Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [/vondon],  88  (1906),  No.  616,  II,  pp.  601,  60^).— This  is  a  review 
of  the  investigations  by  the  author  during  several  years  past,  as  well  as  of  similar 
studies  by  other  investigators  on  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria,  bacteria  which  assimilate 
nitrates,  and  urea  bacteria. 

flie  principal  organisms  in  these  3  classes  are  described,  and  it  is  fhown  that  the 
various  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  (Bacterium  pneumonisr,  B.  lactin  riiseomtm,  B.  radio- 
baeter,  B.  radideola,  B.  prodigiomm,  and  B.  turcomm)  also  assimilated  nitrates,  but  to 
different  extents.  B.  agreMe  did  not  fix  nitrogen  but  assimilated  nitrates  vigorously, 
while  B.  fluoraeent  decomposed  nitrates  chiefly  by  denitrification.  In  cultures 
inoculated  with  soil  urea  was  rapidly  converted  into  ammonium  carbonate,  probably 
by  the  action  of  Urobaeillu*  patteurii,  but  attempts  to  isolate  this  micro-organism 
were  unsuccessful. 

The  characteristics  and  behavior  in  cultures  of  Bacillus  freudenreiehii  are  described. 
This  organism  showed  but  small  capacity  for  transforming  urea  into  ammoniacal 
compounds. 

On  the  value  of  some  new  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  H.  G.  SSderbaum  (Meddel. 
K.  Landtbr.  Akad.  Exptlfalt.  [Sfw:kholm],  No.  86,  pp.  ^7).— The  author  discusses  a 
number  of  new  methods  of  utilizing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  gives  an  account  of  pot  and  field  experiments  with  2  new  fertilizers  at  the 
experiment  station  at  Albano,  Sweden,  viz.,  with  calcium  cyanamid  and  calcium 
nitrate. 

The  former  fertilizer  produced  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  white  mustard  of  52.9 
per  cent  of  that  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda.  In  experi- 
ments w^ith  oats  in  vessels  buried  in  the  ground,  the  yield  obtained  with  calcium 
cyanamid  was  to  that  obtained  with  nitrate  of  soda  as  76:100.  The  increase  in  the 
straw  was,  however,  relatively  larger  than  in  grain. 
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Pot  experiments  with  oats  showed  that  calciam  cyanamid  produced  yields  of  grtun 
from  86.1  to  102.7  per  cent  of  those  obtained  with  similar  amounts  of  nitric  nitrogen, 
the  total  increase  in  the  yields  of  grain  and  straw  ranging  from  86.1  to  98.3  per  cent. 
Ammonium  sulphate  in  the  same  series  of  trials  produi-ed  an  increase  of  95.9  to  101.7 
per  cent  in  the  total  crop,  and  of  98.9  to  102.7  per  cent  in  the  yield  of  grain,  the 
yields  obtained  with  equivalent  amounts  of  nitrate  of  soda  being  placed  at  100. 
Similar  results  were  Qbtained  in  field  experiments  with  oats. 

When  applications  of  calcium  cyanamid  containing  150  kg.  of  nitrogen  per  hectare 
(134  lbs.  per  acre)  were  made  directly  before  sowing,  a  decided  poisonous  effect  was 
produced  in  the  case  of  mustard,  while  similar  applications  added  11  days  before 
sowing  oats  produced  no  symptons  of  poisoning  whatever.  Pure  calcium  nitrate  pro- 
duced approximately  the  same  increase  in  the  yield  of  oats  as  equivalent  amounts  of 
nitrate  of  aoda  when  grown  in  pots  or  in  plat  experiments. 

The  efiect  of  the  presence  of  nitrites  in  calcium  nitrate  was  studied  in  a  series  of 
experiments  with  oats,  nitrate  containing  different  quantities  of  nitrite,  viz,  from 
1  to  20  per  cent,  being  applied.  It  was  found  that  such  impure  nitrate  produced 
fully  as  good,  if  not  better,  results  than  nitrates  free  from  nitrites,  the  increase  in 
yields  of  total  crop  on  the  former  fertilization  ranging  from  113  to  120  per  cent  of 
those  obtained  on  the  latter  fertilization,  and  in  yield  of  grain  from  108  to  113  per 
cent.    A  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  report. — f.  w.  woll. 

Preservation  and  action  of  the  nitrogen  of  urine,  E.  Bormb  (Itltu.  Landw. 
Ztg.,  »4  (1904),  No».  87,  pp.  1001,  I00g,fig*.  S;  88,  p.  1011,  fig*.  7;  89,  pp.  lOgS-lOgo, 
figs.  6;  ab».  in  Centbl.  Agr.  Chtm.,  34  {1905),  No.  5,  pp.  S0O-S06;  Jour.  Chem.  Soc. 
ILondon],  88  (1905),  No.  5 IS,  II,  p.  477).— In  the  experiments  reported  gypsum, 
used  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  reduced  the  loss  of  nitrogen  to  7  per  cent  in  250  days, 
untreated  urine  losing  56  per  cent  of  its  nitrogen  in  that  time.  Sulphuric  acid  (1  per 
cent)  reduced  the  loss  to  5.5  per  cent,  while  2  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  retained  all 
of  the  nitrc^n. 

Addition  of  lime  and  gypsum  increased  the  action  of  the  urine  when  used  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. Urine  treated  with  these  substances  and  with  sulphuric  acid  gave  better 
results  when  applied  before  seeding  than  as  a  top-dressing.  The  nitrogen  of  the 
urine  was  almost  equal  in  effect  to  that  of  sodium  nitrate. 

Anunoniacal  nitro^n  as  a  plant  food,  Gerlach  and  Vogbi.  ( CenM.  Bakt.  [etc.l, 
■2.  Ahi.,  14  (1905),  No.  3-4,  pp.  lU-128,fig».  ^:  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl,  1906, 1.  No.  14, 
p.  1609). — Parallel  experiments  were  carried  out  in  sterilized  soil  in  pots  of  special 
construction  to  test  the  comparative  effect  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  (ammonium  sul- 
phate) and  nitric  nitrogen  (sodium  nitrate)  on  the  com  plant 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  nitrous  or  nitric  organisms  were  present  and  no 
nitrites  or  nitrates  were  formed  in  the  soils  to  which  ammonium  sulphate  was  added, 
the  yields  of  dry  matter  and  the  nitrogen  content  of  both  the  above  ground  and 
below  ground  parts  of  the  plants  were  markedly  increased.  The  yields  of  dry  matter 
and  nitrogen  content  per  pot  were,  respectively,  55.42  and  0.189  gm.  without  appli- 
cation of  nitrogen;  80.88  and  0.445  gm.  with  sodium  nitrate;  and  72.54  and  0.387  gm. 
with  ammonium  sulphate.  These  results  indicate  that  the  maize  plant  can  take  up 
and  use  the  nitrogen  of  ammonium  sulphate  without  nitrification. 

Ammonium  salts  or  nitrate  of  soda,  Clausbn  (Deul.  Landw.  Presge,  SH  (1905), 
No.  72,  pp.  611,  em). — An  account  is  here  given  of  experiments  during  1904  with 
oats  on  a  moderately  loamy  sandy  soil  to  determine  the  relative  effect  of  ammonium 
salts  and  nitrate  of  soda  on  dry  and  moist  soils,  one  series  of  plats  receiving  only  the 
natural  rainfall,  another  being  kept  moist  by  irrigation  until  3  leaves  had  appeared, 
and  a  third  kept  moist  until  the  time  of  har\'est. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  gave  the  best  results  on  the  unirrigated  soil,  but  was  less  effect- 
ive than  the  ammonium  salts  in  the  other  2  cases.  The  lower  efficiency  of  the 
nitrate,  however,  was  apparently  not  due  to  washing  of  nitrates  into  the  drainage, 
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since  the  plat  receiving  the  larger  amount  of  water  gave  a  larger  yield  with  nitrate 
of  i^oda  than  that  receiving  the  smaller  amount. 

Kitrate  by-product,  Avmann  {Abs.  in  CnUbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  S.i  (1904),  No.  12,  p. 
SSe). — A  product  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  holds  of  ships  carrying 
nitrate  of  soda  is  found  on  the  market  imder  the  name  of  nitrate  by-product.  It  con- 
sists largely  of  common  salt,  but  contains  small  amounts  of  potash  and  3  to  4  percent 
of  nitrogen  corresponding  to  18.2  to  24.3  per  cent  of  nitrate  of  soda.  .Attention  is 
called  to  a  spurious  article,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  salt,  which  is  being  sold 
under  the  same  name. 

Calcium  nitrate  in  agriculture,  E.  S.  Bbllenoux  {C!ompt.  Rend.  Acad.  ScL 
IParit],  140  (1905),  No.  18,  p.  1190;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chern.  Soc.  [Lotidon],  S8  (1906), 
No.  513,  II,  p.  47S). — Comparative  tests  of  sodium  and  calcium  nitrates  on  potatoes 
and  sugar  beets  are  reported  which  show  an  increase  of  1.8  per  cent  of  starch  in  the 
potatoes  and  1..37  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beets  in  favor  of  the  plate  fertilized  with 
calcium  nitrate  as  the  average  of  several  years'  experiments.  The  calcium  nitrate  is 
prepared  by  the  ac^tion  of  sodium  nitrate  on  calcium  chlorid,  the  sodium  chlorid  sep- 
arating out  on  concentration. 

On  some  conatituents  of  Kanchester  soot,  E.  Knbcht  ( Mem.  and  Proc.  Man- 
chetUr  Lit.  and  Phil.  Sfx:,  49  (190.5),  pi.  S,  No.  14,  pp.  10;  Chem.  News,  91  (190.5),  No. 
SS76,  pp.  S59-S61). — A  detaileil  study  is  reported  from  which  the  following  averages 
are  estimated:  Ammonium  sulphate  10.7,  ash  10.6,  acid  constituente  10.9,  and  hydro- 
carbons (benzene  extract)  13  per  cent. 

The  Ttmisian  phosphates,  L.  Pkrvinqui4kb  (Rer.  Sci.  [Pari*],  S.  ner.,  4  (1905), 
No.  12,  pp.  S5S-S6l,figg.  ,?).— An  account  is  given  of  the  discovery,  (character,  and 
exploitation  of  these  phosphates,  especially  the  very  rich  deposite  of  Ua&a.  Analyses 
reported  show  these  phosphates  to  contain  from  60  to  66  per  cent  of  tricalcium  phos- 
phate, 10  to  15  per  cent  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  1.25  to  2.50  per  cent  of  alumina 
and  iron  oxid. 

On  the  action  of  organic  acids  on  phosphates,  A.  Quabtarou  (.Stoz.  Sper. 
Agr.  Ital.,  38  (190.5),  No.  1-S,  pp.  83-113;  abs.  in  Jour.  Otem.  Soc.  [Dmdon],  88  (1905), 
No.  514,  II,  p.  549).— A  series  of  studies  is  reported  which  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  organic  acids  which  usually  occur  in  plante  first  render  insoluble  phosphates 
soluble  and  then  convert  them  into  dihydrogen  phosphates.  Any  free  phosphoric 
acid  which  may  be  produced  is  converted  in  the  plante  into  a  dihydrogen  salt.  This 
is  explained  by  the  lower  acidity  of  organic  acids  as  compared  with  phosphoric  acid 
and  by  their  greater  affinity  as  compared  with  acid  phosphates. 

Potash  for  mangolds  and  potatoes  on  moor  soils,  H.  vok  Feilitzbn  (Srrn- 
>ka  Mo»$kulturpr.  Tidtkr.,  19(190.5), No.  g,  pp.  91-100,pU.  4,  jig.  7).— The  author  con- 
ducted experimente  with  mangolds  and  potatoes  in  vegetation  vessels  placed  in 
ground  of  1  square  meter  surface  area. 

The  most  economical  resulte  in  fertilization  of  these  crops  with  potash  on  moor 
soils  were  obtained  by  applying  the  high-grade  salte.  It  was  found,  and  is  plainly 
shown  by  lithographic  reproductions  of  the  crops  grown  under  different  systems  of 
fertilization,  that  abnormal  changes  in  the  vegetative  parte  of  these  cro|>8  appeared 
whenever  the  soil  was  in  marked  need  of  potash. — p.  w.  woll. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  lime,  M.  Hofpuakn  (Arh.  Dexii.  Landw.  Oesell.,1905, 
No.  106,  pp.  XIV + e7€,  figg.  *). — This  article  discusses  the  chemistry  of  lime  and 
reports  in  detail  a  series  of  experimente  made  from  1899  to  1903  on  150  farms  in  17 
different  regions  of  the  German  Empire  under  the  auspices  of  the  fertilizer  section  of 
the  German  Agricultural  Society,  cooperating  with  local  societies  or  experiment 
stations. 

Of  the  150  experimente  undertaken  only  79  were  properly  carrie<l  out  acconling 
to  the  five-year  plan  which  included  one  crop  of  legtimes  and  2  of  potatoes,  but 
excluded  bare  fallow. 
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In  the  majority  of  c-asea  applications  of  lime  were  beneficial.  On  light  soil  poor  in 
humuB  and  in  dry  seaHonH,  however,  the  carbonates  proved  preferable  to  the  more 
caustic  quick  lime.  Practical  deductions  rc^rding  methods  of  application  of  different 
■forms  of  lime  are  drawn. 

nie  iiijuriouB  effect  of  gypsum  in  ve^tation  experiments  in  zinc  pots, 
D.  ilBYER  (PrMing's  Landw.  Ztg.,  54  (1905),  Xo.  8,  pp.  26J-g67). —Previoxxe  experi- 
ments having  shown  that  applications  of  gypsum  resulte<l  in  a  decrease  in  yield  in 
the  case  of  certain  crops  grown  in  zinc  pots  on  a  soil  composed  of  sand  and  2i  per 
cent  of  peat,  further  experiments  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  cause  and  extent 
of  this  action,  as  well  as  the  behavior  of  different  crops  gjrown  under  such  conditions. 

Parallel  ex]>eriments  in  zinc  pots  and  in  earthenware  pots  showed  that  the  yields 
were  uniformly  lai:ger  in  the  latter,  but  that  different  plants  vary  widely  when 
grown  under  the  same  conditions.  The  decline  in  yield  following  applications  of 
gypsum  in  zinc  pots  was  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  l^niminous  plants.  The 
injurious  effect  of  the  gypsum  was  oven^ome  by  applying  with  it  a  certain  amount  of 
calcium  or  magnesium  carbonate,  and  was  not  observed  when  the  artificial  K>il 
mixture  was  made  up  of  sand  and  10  per  cent  of  ordinary  field  soil. 

Further' experiments  are  considered  neoeesarj'  to  determine  the  exact  cause  of  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  gypsum  and  the  behavior  of  different  crops  toward  this  sub- 
stance under  varying  conditions. 

On  the  ii^uriotis  action  of  gypsum  in  vegetation  experiments  in  zinc  pots, 
B.  Tacke  (Prihling't  Landu:  Ztg.,  54  (1905),  No.  10,  pp.  S.Sl,  3S^).—A  brief  note  on 
Meyer's  article  referred  to  above. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  earlier  work  of  Fleischer  <»  and  Tacke  and  Tmmen- 
dorff  <>  with  gypsum  on  acid  upland  moor  soils,  which  indicated  that  the  injurious 
effect  of  gypsum  observed,  especially  in  the  case  of  leguminous  plants,  wa«  due  to 
the  setting  free  of  acids  to  which  such  plants  are  especially  sensitive.  A  similar 
explanation  is  offered  for  Meyer's  results,  the  injurious  effect  of  the  gypsum  Iwing 
heightened  in  the  case  of  the  zinc  pots  by  the  action  of  the  zinc  dissolved  by  the  free 
acids, '  as  indicated  by  the  author's  experiments  on  acid  moor  soils. 

Some  of  the  more  recent  investigations  on  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
RippBRT  (Fiihlhig'sLaiidtr.  7Ag.,  54(1905),  No.  18,pp.  603-6^0).— A mvievfot  investi- 
gations relating  especially  to  the  comparative  fertilizing  value  of  nitrogen  in  form  of 
ammonia  and  nitrate  and  of  different  forms  of  phosphates  and  potash  salts. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  judging  of  the  efficiency  of  a  given  fertilizer  account  most 
be  taken  of  a  number  of  different  factors,  including  geographical  {xwition,  climate, 
amount  of  precipitation,  geological  character  of  the  soil,  chemical  and  physical  prop- 
erties, depth  of  the  surface  soil,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  subsoil. 

The  investigations  discussed  include  experiments  by  Kriiger,  Klopfer,  and  Schneide- 
wind  on  the  comparative  fertilizing  value  of  ammonium  salts  and  nitrates  used 
alone  or  in  mixture  with  peat  or  soil  and  applied  as  top  dressing  or  mixed  with  the 
soil  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  130;  16,  p.  S.'M);  experiments  at  Lauchstadt  on  the  useof  phos- 
phoric acid  in  connection  with  manure  of  various  kinds,  and  on  the  relative  value  of 
Welters  phosphate,  superphosphate,  and  Thomas  slag  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  654);  and 
experiments  by  Schneidewind,  Meyer,  and  Wagner  on  the  comparative  value  of 
potassium  sulphate,  potassium  chloride  40  per  cent  potash  salt,  and  kainit,  as  well 
as  on  the  influence  of  the  associated  salts  in  potash  fertilizers  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  pp.  660, 
760,  861). 

Analyses  and  valuations  of  commercial  fertilizers,  J.  P.  Street,  W.  P.  Allen, 
and  V.  J.  Carberkv  (Neiv  Jemeii  Sta*.  Bui.  1S7,  pp.  SI). — Analyses  of  232  samples  of 


"Landw.  Jahrb.,  1801,  p.  607. 

6  Mitt.  Fiird.  Moorkultur,  I8!t»,  ji.  175. 

'Landw.  Jahrb.,  27  (1898).  Krganzungsh.,  IV,  p.  259  (K.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  941). 
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fertilizers,  representing  96  manufacturers,  are  reported  with  a  schedule  of  trade  val- 
ue!! of  fertilizing  materials  for  1905. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  H.  J.  Whaler  et  al.  {khode  IsUmd  Sta. 
Bid.  lOS,  pp.  12). — "This  hnlletin  <-ontains  the  results  of  siich  analyses  of  bone, 
tankage,  and  of  ready-mixed  potato  fertilizers  as  have  been  found  on  sale  in  Rhode 
Island  during  the  spring  of  1906." 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  (Sauih  Cmrolina  Sta.  Buls.  110,  111,  Hi,  US, 
pp.  4  each). — Tabulated  analyses  of  160  fertilizers. 

Fertilizer  analyses,  fall  season,  1904,  to  spring' season,  1905,  B.  W.  Kii/- 
ooRE  (Bul.  jV.  C.  Bd.  Agr.,  Z6  {1905),  No.  7,  pp.  77). — ^The  names  and  guaranteed 
composition  of  fertilizers  registered  for  1905,  and  analyses  and  valuations  of  679  sam- 
ples of  commercial  fertilizers  and  lOB  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal,  examined  during 
the  fall  of  1904  and  spring  of  1905,  with  explanations  regarding  terms  used  in  fertili- 
zer analyses,  freight  rates,  valuation,  etc. 

Kineral  products  of  the  United  States,  calendar  years  1895  to  1904, 
D.  T.  Day  {U.  .V.  Oeol.  Sim'ey,  1905,  Aug.,  folio). — The  quantity  and  value  of  the 
different  products  during  the  years  named  are  given.  Among  the  products  of  special 
interest  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  are  gypsum,  of  which  940,917  short  tons, 
worth  $2,784,325,  were  produced  in  1904;  marl,  25,000  short  tons,  worth  $20,000; 
and  phosphate  rock,  1,874,428  long  tons,  worth  $6,873,625. 

Working  in  Oreat  Britain  of  the  fertilizers  and  feeding  stufiis  act,  1898 
(Minute*  of  Eriderre  before  Dept.  Com.  Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London^,  1903,  pp. 
in-\-SS6). — A  detailed  report  of  evidence,  a  summary  of  which  was  noted  in 
E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  961. 

AGBICnLTTmAL  BOTANT. 

Xeport  of  the  botanist,  J.  W.  Blankinship  {ifonlana  Sta.  Kpt.  1904,  pp.  S19- 
ii4) . — An  account  is  given  of  the  various  lines  of  investigation  <'arried  on  by  the 
author  during  the  |)erio<l  covered  by  this  report.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
was  given  up  to  the  study  and  determination  of  the  Ixitanical  collections  that  have 
been  made,  and  some  work  was  done  in  collecting,  naming,  and  mounting  (larasitic 
plant  disease  material,  with  the  hope  of  getting  together  •sufficient  material  for  a 
publication  on  the  parasitic  diseiise-s  of  the  State. 

A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  disease  of  cottonwo<j<l8  which  seems  to  lie  of  an 
infectious  nature  and  which  attacks  the  different  species  of  cottonwood  growing  in  a 
nomlier  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  State.  The  same  species  in  the  wild  state  do  not 
seem  to  l)e  affected.  The  princiiml  symptom  of  disease  is  the  yellowing  of  the  foli- 
age accompanie<l  by  bleeding  from  the  limbs  and  trunks,  and  when  cut  the  wood 
shows  a  diKease<l  condition  of  the  ti.'<sues  extending  downward  from  the  points  where 
the  bleeding  takes  place.  The  author  suggefts  the  name  "cottonwood  yellows" 
for  this  disease,  ami  its  dii^osis  and  treatment  are  to  l)e  the  subject  of  further 
investigation. 

In  cooperation  with  the  horticulturist,  collections  have  been  made  of  a  number  of 
plants  to  test  their  adaptability  for  ornamental  cultivation.  Notes  are  also  given  on 
a  number  of  introduced  plants  that  threaten  to  become  troublesome  as  weeds,  cU;. 

The  physiological  effects  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  R.  Sohander  (Ijondw.  .Tahrh., 
3S  (1904),  A'o.  4-6,  pp.  617-584:  ahs.  in  Jmir.  Bd.  Af/r.  [TAmdm],  li'  {1905),  Xo.  7, 
pp.  413-416). — After  discussing  the  effect  of  copper  on  plants  and  the  use  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  as  a  fungicide,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  an  extended  series  of 
experiments  to  test  the  effect  of  Bordeaux  mixture  ui»on  the  ht>8t  plant,  wholly  aside 
from  its  action  as  a  fungicide. 

The  various  theories  regarding  the  supposed  stimulating  effect  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
are  reviewed,  and  the  author  rejects  the  idea  of  a  stimulating  effect  a<!tinK  through 
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the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  stating  that  wherever  the  copper  penetrates  the  cuticle 
it  actfl  injuriously  upon  the  protoplasm  of  the  leaf  cells.  The  copper  left  in  the  soil 
as  a  result  of  repeated  sprayings  isn  not  \ye  other  than  injurious  to  the  plant,  especially 
if  present  in  appreciable  quantity. 

The  beneficial  action  of  this  fungicide  is  attributed  to  a  number  of  factors,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  action  of  the  lime,  the  repression  of  many  insects  by 
spraying,  and  the  influence  of  a  thin  coating  of  copper  on  the  assimilation  and  trans- 
piration of  the  plant.  The  latter  of  these  factors  is  believed  to  be  the  most  important, 
and  to  it  much  space  is  given.  The  author  considers  that  the  thin  coating  of  copper 
hydrate  on  the  leaves  protects  the  chlorophyll  against  the  injurious  action  of  too 
intense  light  and  diminishes  the  transpiration  of  the  leaves.  No  chemical  action 
takes  place,  the  beneficial  results  l)eing  due  solely  to  the  physical  action  of  the  thin 
layer  of  copper  in  reducing  the  intensity  of  light.  As  a  practical  application  of  this 
theory,  it  is  suggested  that  the  strength  of  Bordeaux  mixture  might  be  regulated  to 
suit  the  character  of  the  season,  exposure,  etc. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  occasional  injury  to  foliage  and  fruit  from  the  use  of 
Bordeaux  mixture.  This  seems  due  in  many  instances  to  the  use  of  too  little  lime 
in  making  the  fungicide,  but  similar  results  have  been  observed  when  there  was  an 
excess  of  lime  used.  The  amount  of  injury  seems  to  vary  for  different  plants,  and  it 
is  influenced  by  different  climatic  conditions.  In  general  the  excess  of  lime  seems 
to  check  the  injurious  effects  of  copper  sulphate,  but  in  the  case  of  apples  and  peaches 
it  is  not  wholly  able  to  prevent  it,  and  in  addition  a  superabundance  of  lime  very 
greatly  reduces  the  adhesiveness  of  the  fungicide.  The  excess  of  lime  is  also  asso- 
ciated with  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  copper  hydrate,  and,  as  a  consequence,  its 
fungicidal  action  is  diminished. 

The  author  inclines  to  the  belief  that  in  practice  it  will  be  found  best  to  use  equal 
weights  of  lime  and  copper  sulphate.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  not  following 
this  proportion  in  spraying  grapes,  apples,  pears,  and  potatoes.  For  spraying 
peaches  2  parts  of  lime  to  1  part  of  copper  sulphate  should  be  employed,  and  the 
number  of  applications  should  be  as  limited  as  possible,  sprayings  never  being  made 
during  rainy  or  cloudy  weather. 

Kotes  on  water  transfer  in  plants,  H.  H.  Dixon  (Sci.  Pror.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc., 
n.  ser.,  11  (1906),  A'o.  2,  pj).  7-/s?). — In  cnnsidering  the  possibility  of  the  participa- 
tion of  living  cells  of  the  stem  of  a  plant  in  the  elevation  of  the  transpiration  current, 
the  author  has  reviewed  the  experiments  of  Ursprung,  who  concluded  that  the  cells 
assist  by  directly  elevating  the  water  or  partially  supporting  a  hydrostatic  head,  and 
by  keeping  the  vessels  and  tracheids  in  a  condition  suitable  for  transmitting  water. 
The  author  carrie<l  on  experiments  with  living  stems  and  attached  leaves,  and  he 
gives  quite  a  different  interpretation  of  the  results  obtained. 

When  portions  of  the  stem  were  killed  by  heat  the  leaves  beyond  wilted,  indicat- 
ing that  the  cells  of  the  stem  exeriMsed  no  especial  function  in  the  elevation  of  water. 
Where  only  very  short  portions  of  the  stem  were  killed  little  injury  appeared,  but 
when  2  to  5  cm.  of  the  stem  was  killed  the  leaves  showed  injury  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  stem  destroyed.  This  injury  had  a  progressive  effect,  which  ia  attributed 
to  the  introduction  into  the  leaves  of  poisonous  or  plasmolyzing  substances  from  the 
dead  cells.  This  action  was  repeatedly  shown  by  immersing  freshly  cut  stems  in 
decoctions  made  by  boiling  stems  of  the  same  kind  and  cooling  the  fluid.  As  com- 
pared with  stems  immersed  in  fresh  water,  wilting  took  place  much  earlier  with 
those  immersed  in  the  decoctions. 

In  order  to  show  that  this  effect  was  not  due  to  clogging,  the  bottom  of  the 
immersed  stems  was  cut  oft  at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  injurious  properties  of  the 
decoctions  were  retained  after  repeated  filterings.  Some  slight  injury  may  have 
been  due  to  clogging  of  the  water-conducting  tissues  of  the  plant  by  comparatively 
mpermeable  substances,  but  the  filtering  would  have  removed  most  of  these.    It  is 
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poseible  that  the  application  of  heat  in  these  experiments  may  to  some  extent  have 
pennanently  interrupted  the  water  supply  by  breaking  the  water  coiumns,  on  the 
continuity  of  which  the  water  supply  of  the  aerial  portions  depends. 

On  the  movements  of  petals,  Estthbr  P.  Hgnsbl  (  Unir.  [Xehr.'i  iStudien,  5  {l'J06), 
No.  S,  pp.  S8). — A  reiwrt  is  given  of  an  investigation  of  the  physical  causes  which 
bring  about  the  opening  and  closing  movements  of  certain  flowers.  In  this  investi- 
gation experiments  were  carried  on  with  the  dandelion,  four  o'clock,  morning  glory, 
evening  star,  evening  prinirose,  and  flax,  and  oliservations  made  upon  a  large  num- 
l)er  of  other  flowering  plants. 

It  J8  shown  that  the  opening  of  the  dandelion  flowers  can  be  txjntroUed  by  keep- 
ing the  flowers  at  a  lower  temperature  than  normal,  and  when  the  opening  has  lieen 
retarded  they  can  be  caused  to  open  by  the  application  of  either  dry  or  moist  heat. 
It  wa»  found  possible  to  close  any  ephemeral  flower  before  its  time  by  an  extra 
amount  of  heat,  either  moist  or  dry.  It  is  impossible  to  open  an  ephemeral  flower 
by  placing  the  plant  in  a  lower  temperature,  since  this  checkK  growth,  and  o|)ening 
with  this  tyjte  is  a  matter  of  growth  rather  than  one  of  stimuluH. 

In  the  study  of  the  different  plants,  light,  humidity,  and  water  content  of  the  soil 
were  eliminated  as  possible  physical  factors,  and  it  was  found  that  heat,  by  its  vari- 
ations during  24  hours,  is  the  direct  cause  of  movement  in  thof«  types  of  flowers  that 
bloom  for  more  than  one  day.  The  closing  of  ephemeral  flowers  can  be  delayed 
several  hours  by  a  temperature  which  is  constantly  lower  than  normal.  The  cause 
of  the  periodic  movements  of  flowers  lasting  more  than  a  single  day  is  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  variations  of  temperature,  acting  not  through  turgescence,  but  by 
stimulation  of  the  protoplasm. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  Hymeniales  of  Connecticut,  E.  A.  White 
(Conn.  State  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hint.  Siirveij  Bui.  3,  pp.  81,  pin.  40). — The  author  gives  a 
list,  together  with  descriptive  and  critical  notes,  of  the  fleshy  and  woody  fungi  known 
to  occur  within  the  State  of  Ck>nnecticut.  The  aim  has  been  to  compile  as  far  as 
possible  a  complete  and  accurate  list  of  native  species  rather  than  to  prepare  original 
beys,  technical  descriptions  of  species,  etc. 

Notes  on  amanitas,  W.  A.  Kbllbrman  (MijcoI.  BuL,  S  {1905),  No».  41,  pp. 
161-164,  figii.  S;  42,  pp.  166-168,  jitji.  S). — Illustrated  notes,  technical  descriptions, 
and  general  accounts  are  given  of  a  numlwr  of  species  of  Amanita,  of  which  A.  rertui 
and  A.  solUuria  are  figured  and  des<!ribed.  Both  of  these  species  are  said  to  l)e  highly 
poisonous. 

A  yellow  race  of  Bacillus  pseudarabinus  from  the  quince,  K.  G.  Smith 
(Proc.  Linn.  8oc.  N.  S.  Walen,  i9  (1904),  pt.  4,  pp.  860-S6si).—\Vh\\e  making  a  study 
o{  the  bacterial  flora  of  some  branches  of  quince  a  number  of  species  were  collected, 
one  of  which  appeared  in  great  abundance  and  was  made  the  subject  of  considerable 
investigation 

The  general  morphology  of  the  organism  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  closely 
related  to  Badllux  pfeiuUtralnntt*,  except  that  the  Imcterium  fr<^>m  the  sugar  cane  was 
always  white  while  that  from  the  <juince  was  yellow,  varying  from  a  jiale  buff  on 
gelatin  to  a  deep  yellow  on  potato.  Further  study  c(mvince<l  the  author  that  there 
are  no  specific  differences  in  the  organisms  but  that  they  are  white  and  yellow  races 
of  the  same  species. 

The  bacterial  origin  of  Hacrozamia  gvaaa,  K.  (i.  S.mith  ( Pror.  Linn.  !h<:  X.  >S. 
WaUt,  g9  {1904),  pt.  4,  pp.  863-868). — In  continuation  of  his  investigations  on  the 
bacterial  origin  of  certain  gums,  the  author  rejwrts  the  isolation  from  Macrozamia 
tpirali*  of  a  species  of  bacillus  to  which  the  name  B.  macrozamiie  is  given.  The 
morphology  of  the  organism  and  the  characteristics  of  the  gum  it  forms  are  described. 
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Variety  teste  of  grains,  A.  Atkinson  {Montana  Sin.  Kpt.  1904,  pp.  £10-S17). — 
The  avera({P  results  obtained  at  the  Htation  with  23  varieties  of  spring  wheat,  16  of 
barley,  and  14  of  oats  grown  on  one-sixtieth  acre  plats  from  1900  to  1904,  inclusive, 
are  given  in  tables. 

Nineteen  varieties  of  wheat  jjave  an  average  yield  of  50  bu.  or  more  ixjr  acre,  the  5 
leading  varieties  and  their  yields  l)eing  as  follows:  Kubanka,  59.9;  (ilyndon  692,  59; 
Cilyndon  650,  58.7;  (ilyndon  715,  56.8;  and  Russian  2955,  56.3  bu.  per  acre.  Wild 
Goose  ranked  first  with  an  avera^  weight  of  62.4  lbs.  per  bushel.  The  latest 
varieties,  Glyndon  768,  Boulton  blue  stem,  and  Red  fife,  required  127  days  to  mature, 
and  Bart  Tremenia  and  Pringle  Champion,  the  earliest  sorts,  120  <lays. 

New  Zealand,  a  2-rowed  barley,  gave  uniformly  good  results  during  the  5  years 
and  ranked  first  with  a  yield  of  82.5  bu.  per  acre.  Berkeley,  a  2-rowed  beardless 
variety,  stood  la«t  in  yield  with  an  average  of  46  bu.  jwr  acre,  and  also  in  weight  per 
bushel  with  51.4  lbs.  Guy  Mayle,  a  huliess  variety,  gave  an  average  weight  of  64.6 
lbs.  per  bushel,  standing  first  in  this  regard.  No.  5590,  obtained  from  this  Depart- 
ment, gave  the  8e»"ond  largest  yield,  averaging  77.7  bu.  for  4  years,  and  Mandscheuri, 
California  Prolific,  Italian,  Manhattan,  and  Imi>roved  Cheyenne  produced  over  70 
bu.  for  the  5  years. 

Fourteen  varieties  of  oats  range<l  in  average  yields  from  101  to  123.5  bu.  per  acre, 
with  Progress,  Wide  Awake,  and  Iuiprove<l  American  as  the  leading  sorts.  Swedish 
Select,  not  included  in  this  test,  pro<luced  133.4  bu.  jHsr  acre  in  1904.  Victoria  stood 
last  in  productiveness  but  ranked  first  in  weight  per  bushel  with  42.8  lbs.,  and  in 
earliness,  with  a  gntwing  jHsriod  of  110  days.  The  latest  varieties,  American  White 
and  Bland  White,  require<l  122  days  to  riixin.  All  varieties  weighed  over  39  lbs. 
per  bushel. 

The  yields  of  the  different  field  t-rops  grf)wn  on  the  station  farm  are  recorded  and 
a  brief  clescription  of  coo[)erative  test.><  is  given.  In  1902  tests  were  carried  on  by  50 
farmers  in  16  counties;  in  1903,  by  204  in  21  counties;  and  in  1904,  by  84  in  different 
parts  of  the  State. 

Summary  of  press  bulletins  [on  field  crops]  {Okhthoma  >SUi.  Rpt.  1H05,  pp. 
Si-41,  .#^-.^9).— Previously  published  articles  on  the  culture  of  spelt,  cow|>ea8,  com, 
and  tx)tton  are  reprmted.  Spring-sown  8i>elt  produced  at  the  station  9.8  bu.  of  grain 
per  acre  and  0.68  ton  of  straw,  and  a  fall-sown  crop,  6.9  bu.  of  grain  and  0.82  ton  of 
straw.     Spelt  has  not  given  promise  of  furnishing  pasture  during  fall  and  winter. 

Field  crops  at  Wagga  Experimental  Farm,  G.  M.  McKgown  {Agr.  Gaz.  A'.  H. 
Wain,  IH  (lOO.'i),  No.  4,  pp.  .tf7,  .W*).— .Among  24  varieties  of  wheat  Federation  stood 
first  with  a  yield  of  22  bu.  15  11)8.  per  acre.  Of  different  quantities  of  seed  peracre, 
40  lbs.  gave  the  highest  yields.    Drilling  proveil  more  satisfactory  than  broadcasting. 

The  improvement  of  poor  pastures,  T.  H.  .Middleton  (Jour.  Ayr.  .Sci.,  1  {ISO.5), 
No.  1,  pp.  1J2-145). — The  results  for  2,  3,  an<l  8  years  of  6  ex]>eriment8  in  manuring 
ixjor  pastures  are  descriljed.  On  a  light  soil  i)otash  pro<luce<l  but  little  effect,  and  on 
heavy  soils  phosphatic  fertilizers  gave  highly  profitable  returns.  In  the  first  years 
the  use  of  other  fertilizers  was  not  justified  by  the  results,  but  where  the  work  was 
carried  on  for  8  years  lime  was  profitable  after  the  first  3  years  and  potash  the  last  2 
years.  Nitrogenous  fertilizers  were  but  little  effe<!tive.  Phosphatic  fertilizers  pro- 
moted the  growth  of  TnJ'olium  repetm,  T.  minus,  and  Mediciujo  liipulina.  These  plants 
improved  the  soil  and  in('reas<>d  the  stand  of  grasses.  Lime  favored  the  increase  of 
grasses  in  the  lierljage.  The  first  few  years  the  available  potash  of  the  clay  soil  was 
apparently  suflicient  for  the  leguminous  plants,  but  lat4?r  the  use  of  jTKitash  fertilizers 
on  ordinary  iKX>r  pastures  iKicame  ne<.'es.<ary.    Ba.>4ic  slag,  owing  to. its  content  of 
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phosphoric  acid  and  iime,  is  considered  useful  in  beginning  the  improvement  of  poor 
clay  pastures.  Specific  directions  for  the  treatment  of  poor  pasture  lands  and  the 
considerations  upon  which  they  are  based  are  given. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  Jerusalem  artichokes,  H.  Bli.v  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat., 
n.  $er.,  9  {190o),  No.  17,  pp.  548,549). — The  culture  of  Jerusalem  artichokes  is  dis- 
cn88e<l  and  the  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  are  reported. 

An  application  of  1.5,000  kg.  of  barnyard  manure,  300  kg.  of  superphosphate,  and 
200  kg.  of  muriate  of  pota«h  per  hectare,  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  field, 
gave  a  yield  of  38,323  kg.  as  compared  with  30,556  kg.  where  manure  alone  was  used, 
and  31,879  kg.  where  manure  and  superphosphate  were  applied  together.  When 
applied  in  the  drill  the  application  of  manure  and  superphosphate  resulted  in  a  yield 
of  33,423  kg.,  and  the  complete  application  in  a  yield  of  42,213  kg. 

From  these  results  it  is  concluded  that  potash  is  the  dominating  element  in  the 
culture  of  Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  that  applying  the  fertilizer  in  the  drill  gives 
better  results  than  applying  it  broadcast,  because  a  larger  amount  of  potash  is  made 
imme<1iately  available  to  the  plants. 

Bemarks  on  the  "popping"  of  Indian  com,  F.  H.  Storer  {Bui.  Bustey  hut., 
S  (1904),  f>t-  4tPP-  74-79). — Experiments  are  reported  to  disprove  that  the  popping 
of  pop  corn  is  due  to  the  oil  in  the  grain,  and  to  determine  whether  popped  corn 
contains  any  more  soluble  starch  or  other  form  of  dextrin  than  the  original  grain. 

Whole  grains  were  leached  with  ether  until  the  oil  was  remove<l  and  were  then 
dried  slowly  in  the  air.  When  these  grains  had  become  thoroughly  dry  they  popped 
upon  being  heated,  although  they  contained  no  oil.  The  experiment  also  indicated 
that  {>erfect  dryness  in  the  kernel  is  required  for  the  best  success  in  popping.  Sam- 
pU-s  of  popped  com  grounds  dried  at  100°  C.  contained  19.30  per  cent  of  matter  sol- 
uble in  water,  and  unpopped  corn  treate<l  the  same  way  yielded  21.12  per  cent 
Ot>!y  mere  traces  of  matters  capable  of  reducing  cupric  oxid  were  determined  in  both 
kinds  of  samples,  with,  perhaps,  the  larger  trace  in  the  sample  from  the  unpopped 
com. 

Samples  of  meal  from  popped  com  dried  at  95  to  100'  C.  contained  7.45  percent  of 
moisture,  and  meal  from  unpopped  com  12.13  per  cent.  It  did  not  appear  that  any 
soluble  starch  is  formed  during  the  act  of  {>opping.  A  test  in  preparing  soluble 
starch  from  poppe<l  and  unpopped  corn  left  the  impression  that  rather  more  soluble 
starch  was  secured  from  the  unpopped  than  from  the  popped  sample. 

Studies  on  the  property  of  popping  by  several  investigators  are  reviewed,  and 
other  experiments  in  this  line  by  the  author  are  described.  He  found  that  the 
removal  of  the  outer  skins  of  rice  pop-corn  kernels  prevented  popping,  and  this  was 
the  case  whether  the  kernels  had  first  t>een  soaked  in  ether  for  3  or  4  days  and  dried, 
or  not.  Of  whole  kernels  cut  in  two  crosswise  of  their  length  only  the  outer  halves, 
or  those  farthest  from  the  cob,  popped  when  heated;  and  the  same  result  was 
obtained  after  soaking  in  ether  for  5  days  and  drying  for  1  or  2  hours. at  100°  C. 
But  when  the  kernels  were  cut  in  two  lengthwise  both  parts  popped  readily  in  some 
trials.  When  the  kernels  were  divided  into  quarters  the  i>art8  lying  near  the  cob 
did  not  pop,  while  in  some  of  the  outer  portions  the  property  was  not  destroyed. 

"It  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  trials  that  the  skin  of  the  grain  exerts  a  very 
decided  influence  on  the  act  of  popping.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  both  the 
structure  of  the  individual  starch  grains  in  the  kernel  and  the  toughness  of  the 
restraining  skin  which  envelopes  them  all,  act  to  control  or  modify  the  manner  in 
which  the  moisture  in  the  starch  grains  when  suddenly  heated  is  converted  into 
steam  of  such  high-tension  that  the  explosive  act  of  popping  results,  whereby  both 
the  skin  of  the  seed  itself  and  the  envelopes  uf  moft  of  the  starch  grains  in  the  seed 
are  ruptured." 

Cotton  ^owin^  on  sandy  upland  soils,  U.  W.  Carver  {Alabama  Tmkegee  fia. 
Bui.  7,  pp.  ll,fig»-  S). — Foriner  work  in  this  line  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S. 
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R.,  17,  p.  16).  These  experiinente  were  made  on  a  light  sandy  soil,  which  produced 
eowpeaa  in  1903.  The  cowpea  stnbble  was  plowed  under,  the  land  treated  with  100 
lbs.  each  of  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  mixed  with  10  tons  of  barnyard 
manure  and  swamp  muck  per  acre,  and  wheat,  oats,  rye,  vetch,  and  other  crops  fi^rown 
for  grazing.  These  crops  were  pastured  and  later  tume<l  under.  Before  the  cotton 
was  planted  the  land  was  again  fertilized,  as  has  just  been  described.  The  following 
yields  per  acre  were  secured : 

Variety  and  mil  tent  with  cotton. 


Variety. 


I  .Seed  fot- 
I      ton. 


I  Pound*. 

King 1,290 

RussellBig  Boll 1,340 

Willet  Red  Leaf 1,290 

Berry  Big  Boll 1,«00 

Pcterkin "iiO 

CroHiland 1 ,  2i)0 

Culpepper 1 ,  100 

Kxoelsior  F'rolific 1,240 

Mixed  need 970 


Unt. 


Seed. 


Ptrnjidn. 

no 

400 

.S20 

2H0  I 

480 

390  I 

420 

3S0 


I 


J'uund*. 
840 
«70 
890 
1,080 
470 
770 
710 
X20 
820 


Lint  at     Seed  at 
10  cts.  per  70  ct».  per 
lb.         100  Ihs. 


»4.S 
47 
40 
.V2 
2S 
48 
39 
42 


S».88 
«.0» 
6.23 
7.S6 
8.29 
5.39 
4.97 
.^74 
4.34 


Brief  notes  are  y;U'en  on  each  variety  and  on  the  slight  disease  atta«:k  ol>served  in 
the  experiment.  The  value  of  clean  culture  was  brought  out  in  a  trial  in  which  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  cultivation  were  given. 

The  commercial  cotton  crop  of  1 908-4,  J.  ,L.  Watkins  ( f '.  <V.  Dept.  Ayr., 
Bur.  Sliitiii.  Bitl.  S4,  pp.  101). — Statistics  for  the  commercial  cotton  crops  for  5  years, 
1899-1900  to  1903-4,  are  summarized. 

The  distribution  of  the  crop  from  the  different  States  and  Territories  for  every  year 
of  the  period  is  shown  and  the  number  of  bales  shipped  in  the  different  States  from 
the  various  railway  stations  is  recorded.  The  distribution  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton 
of  the  crop  of  1908-4  is  also  given,  together  with  miscellaneous  statistics  for  a  series 
of  years  bearing  on  the  acreage,  yields,  prices,  and  values  of  the  crops;  exports  aud 
imports;  the  cotton-spinning  industry;  and  the  cost  of  picking.  The  world's  con- 
sumption and  production  of  cotton  is  shown  in  tables  and  briefly  discussed,  and  the 
impoi;ls  and  exports  are  given  for  different  foreign  countries. 

The  commercial  crop  of  1903-4  was  greater  than  the  crop  of  1899-1900  by  over 
900,000  bales,  but  smaller  than  any  other  crop  since  that  season.  During  the  last  5 
years  the  crop  in  Arkansas  showed  an  extreme  fluctuation  of  336, 728  bales;  in  Georgia, 
326,619;  in  Mississippi,  379,264;  and  in  Texas,  1,088,094.  In  Alabama  and  the  Caro- 
linas  the  output  has  been  comparatively  steady,  while,  with  the  exception  of  the 
unfavorable  season  of  1903-4,  the  crop  in  Indian  Territory,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma 
has  steadily  increased.  In  4  years  the  increase  in  Indian  Territory  was  234,836  bales; 
in  Louisiana,  194,680,  and  in  Oklahoma,  111,447  bales.  The  average  commercial 
movement  from  the  cotton  States  and  Territories  for  the  5-year  jieriod  was  approxi- 
mately 10,200,0<10  bales,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  9,657,000  bales  the  previous 
5  years. 

This  bulletin  is  the  last  in  the  series  dealing  with  the  commercial  movement  of 
(totton  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  this  Department,  this  line  of  work  having 
been  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  color  of  hemp  seed,  C.  FRi-wiRrn  (PiMing't  Landw.  Zlg.,  .'>4  (1905),  So.  10, 
pi>.  S:.'.5-SS0). — ^The  results  of  investigations  show  that  of  light  gray  and  light  and 
dark-grayish  brown  fruits  of  hemp,  those  light  gray  in  color  were  lowest  in  weight 
and  germination.  The  color  of  the  fruit  was  transmitted  to  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  fruits  of  the  progeny,  and  it  was  observed  that  in  the  same  plant  the  fruits  were 
quite  uniform  in  color  and  shape. 
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Potato  culture,  A.  J.  McClatchib  (Arizona  Sla.  Bui.  61,  pp.  S41-S46). — General 
directions  for  growing  potatoes  in  Arizona  are  given. 

In  the  Salt  River  Valley  the  most  favorable  time  for  planting  is  the  early  part  of 
February.  At  Yuma  planting  is  done  a  little  earlier,  and  in  the  Upper  Gila  a  little 
later.  The  tubers  usually  reach  their  full  ate  early  in  June.  Fall  crops  planted 
late  in  August  and  early  in  September  produce  tubers  during  November,  but  do  not 
reach  full  maturity.  Burpee  proved  to  be  the  most  desirable  variety  for  planting  at 
the  station,  and  Early  Rose  and  Triumph  also  gave  good  results. 

Sugar-beet  culture,  A.  J.  'iS.tOhATcnxE  (Arizona Sta.  Btd.  51, pp.  6SS-636,fig.  1). — 
Directions  for  growing  sugar  beets,  based  on  experiments  conducted  by  the  station 
(luring  the  past  6  years  and  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  pp.  342,  641),  are  given. 

In  the  experience  of  the  station  the  seed  may  be  planted  either  during  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  the  early  part  of  October,  or  from  the  latter  part  of  January 
to  the  middle  of  March.  Fall  planting  requires  irrigation  every  10  days  until  Decem- 
ber, and  usually  2  heavy  applications  of  water  in  February,  while  winter-planted 
beets  are  irrigated  from  April  to  June,  the  total  quantity  of  water  varying  from  1.5 
to  3  acre-feet  Beets  planted  in  the  fall  mature  late  in  March  and  then  readily  pro- 
duce seed  stalks.  The  winter  plantings  are  ready  for  harvesting  in  July.  After  they 
have  reached  their  maximum  size  they  begin  to  lose  in  sugar  and  purity  and  soon 
decay. 

In  experiments  conducted  for  4  years  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  the  yields  range<l 
from  5  to  18  tons  of  beets  per  acre,  averaging  9.7  tons  for  fall  planting  and  11.5  tons 
for  winter  planting.  The  sugar  content  in  fall  and  winter-planted  crops  averaged 
13.1  and  14.8  per  cent,  respectively.  The  cost  of  growing  beets  in  this  locality  is 
estimated  at  from  $30  to  $40  per  acre. 

The  influence  of  environment  ui>on  the  composition  of  the  sugar  beet,  1 908 , 
H.  W.  WiLKV  ( U.  S.  Depl.  Agrr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Bui.  95,  pp.  S9,  charUt .»).— The  coopera- 
tive work  here  reported  was  conducted  as  previously  described  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  670). 

The  season's  work  at  each  station  is  discussed  in  detail,  and  data  descriptive  of  the 
soils,  including  the  chemical  analyses  of  Ixith  soil  and  subsoil,  are  given.  The  data 
for  the  season  are  summarized  in  the  following  tables: 

Average  retuU*  with  Kleinwaiizlehener  lugar  beett,  190S. 


Locality. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Lexington,  Ky... 
Hadlaon,  wi« 


Itbsca,  N.  Y. 

Lafayette.  Ind 

Geneva,  N.Y 

Ames,  Iowa 


trrigatUm  ftoHotu. 


Laramie.  Wyo 

Fort  Coliina,  Colo. 
Onion,  Oreg 


I  Yield  per 
acre. 


I     Tant. 

.]  14.6 
6.8 

.1  19.6 
18.4 
8.9 
15.6 
15.6 


21.3 
1S.0 


Average 
weight 
of  beets. 


Ounca. 
18.9 
11.9 
14.9 
6.0 
14.9 
11.6 
18.2 


16.0 
20.8 
14.0 


AnaiyUcal  date.     "*'**'"''°^'J^'b2?'»=  ""'  *" 


Sagarin 
the  beet 


Pernml. 
■  8.7 
9.5 
11.6 
12.2 
13.2 
14.2 
16.5 


11.8 
I.M 
15.8 


CoelB- 
eient  of 
purity. 


71.6 
72.0 
79.0 
76.0 
81.6 
89.4 
81.8 


69.4 

86.0 
88.3 


Temper- 
ature. 

Precipl- 
tetion.  . 

°F. 
67.2 
68.8 
62.0 

Iwhr*. 
21.2fi 
11.. 50 
25.58 
22.66 

17.  as 

25.  .')6 
22.43 

60.2 
6.5.9 
62.6 
63.6 

63. 1 

m.o 

.58.4 

7.71 
7.13 
.S.06 

Sun- 
iibine. 


Per  cent, 
57 
62 


46 
,58 


60 


65 
66 
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Yield  of  sugar  heett  and  soil  analyses. 


Station. 


Lexington,  Ky 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Ames,  Iowa 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Madieon,  Wis 


I    Chemical  analysis  of  soils. 


Yield 


Phos- 


peracre.    ppj^i,     jjitrogen.l    phoric 
1  acid. 


Union,  Oreg 

Laramie,  wyo 

Fort  Collins,  Oolo. 


Tons. 
6.3 
8.9 
13.4 
H.6 
1.5.6 
15.6  I 
19.6  I 


IrrigaUd  toilt. 


I 


18.0 


21.3 


I 


m.». 

Per  criil. 

Perei-nl. 

0.4U 

0.1X3 

0.31 

.SH 

.183 

.09 

.44 

.120 

.14 

.2,5 

.133 

.09 

.22 

.206 

.06 

.,52 

.109 

.08.5 

.19 

.135 

.13 

.42 

.277 

.06 

.78 

.910 

.10 

.67 

.144 

.1ft 

The  soil  data  represent  the  aven^ies  of  figures  for  soil  and  subsoil.  The  geodetic 
data,  except  for  Laramie,  Wyo.,  and  Union,  Oreg.,  have  been  previously  given. 
The  altitude  of  Laramie  is  7,130.5  and  that  of  Union  2,689.6  ft. 

The  results  again  indifcate  that  the  content  of  sugar  rises  as  the  latitude  increases. 
An  intimate  relation  between  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beet  and  the  length  of 
day  is  also  indicated.  The  figures  likewise  show  that,  "as  a  rule  the  temperature 
varies  inversely  as  the  sugar  content,  being  highest  when  sugar  is  lowest,"  and  vice 
versa.  The  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beet  and  the  altitude  show  a  general  agree- 
ment, although  this  is  not  uniform,  and  it  is  concluded  that  the  only  effect  of  altitude 
is  due  to  a  decrease  in  temperature.  The  distribution  of  rainfall  appears  to  have 
had  no  direct  effect  upon  the  content  of  sugar,  although  it  is  stated  that  there  might 
be  such  a  distribution  as  to  influence  the  quality  of  the  beet  un&ivorably.  The  data 
for  the  year  are  considered  less  decisive  and  less  complete  than  for  the  previous 
seasons. 

[Cooperative  teste  with  sugar  beets  and  alfalfa],  V.  K.  Chesnut  {Montatui 
Sia.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  2SS-!iS6).— About  60  lbs.  of  Kleinwanzlebener  beet  seed  produced 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  secured  by  this  Department,  was  distributed  in 
Montana  and  the  beets  raised  were  tested. 

The  richest  lot  contained  22.8  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  largest  estimated  yield  of 
sugar  per  acre,  5,825  lbs.,  was  obtained  on  the  station  farm.  Vilmorin  Imperial, 
French  Red  Top,  and  Utah  sugar  beets  grown  in  comparison  with  this  seed  were 
inferior  in  every  particular  with  the  exception  that  the  Utah-grown  seed  showed  a 
purity  1.08  per  cent  greater  than  the  Kleinwanzlebener.  The  average  of  22  lieots 
grown  in  various  parts  of  the  State  from  the  seed  distributed  by  the  station  con- 
tained 16.9  per  cent  of  sugar  with  82.73  por  cent  purity. 

Experiments  in  inoculating  alfalfa  seed  with  cultures  obtained  from  this  Depart- 
ment indicated  that  the  treatment  produced  more  vigorous  seedlings.  Reports  on 
the  individual  tests  have  not  yet  been  made. 

Experiments  in  the  culture  of  sugar  cane  and  its  manufacture  into  table 
sirup,  H.  W.  Wiley  et  al.  ( U.  ,S.  Dejil.  A<fr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Bui..  93,  pp.  78,  pis.  5, 
figs.  6). — This  bulletin  is  a  report  on  invetstigations  conducted  at  Waycross  and 
Cairo,  Ga.,  in  1903  and  1904,  in  continuation  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  246). 

In  1903  ex{)eriment6  were  conducted  at  Cairo  on  2  fields,  both  old  and  sandy  land. 
Fertilizers  were  applied  in  different  quantities  and  combinations,  either  in  the  fur- 
row or  broadcast.  On  some  plats  the  entire  apphcation  was  made  at  one  time,  while 
on  others  2  or  3  partial  applications  were  made  at  different  times.  In  some  cases 
the  cane  was  planted  on  top  of  the  fertilizer,  which  had  been  applied  in  the  furrow. 
The  season  was  unfavorable  and  the  stand  was  poor. 
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The  "normal"  fertilizer  mixture  consisted  of  1,200  lbs.  acid  pliosphaU^  400  Ibe. 
cotton-seed  meal,  200  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  and  200  lbs.  muriate  of  potash.  The 
results  from  the  use  of  800,  1,200,  or  2,000  lbs.  of  the  normal  formula  per  acre 
showed  very  slightly  increase*!  profits  from  the  lai^ger  quantities  of  fertilizer,  and  it 
is  concluded  that  for  seasons  like  1903,  1,200  Ibe.  per  acre  is  sufficient.  The  use  of 
this  normal  formula  in  2  applications  gave  the  largest  yield  of  cane  per  acre  as  com- 
pared with  other  methods,  and  bore  out  the  conclusions  from  the  experiments  of 

1902.  The  analyses  of  the  juices  showeii  no  appreciable  differences  in  this  connection. 
The  yields  obtained  on  the  2  fields  proved  conclusively  that  sugar  cane  can  not  \ie 

grown  profitably  on  that  soil  without  fertilizers.  The  unfertilized  plats  average<l 
8.25  per  cent  of  sucrose  against  an  average  of  10.2  per  cent  on  the  plats  fertilized 
with  the  normal  formula,  while  the  purity  for  the  unfertilized  and  fertilized  plats 
averaged  69.4  and  72.9,  respectively. 

On  practically  the  same  soil  the  yield  in  1902  was  9.12  tons  per  acre  and  the 
sucrose  content,  15.72  per  itent,  or  about  double  the  tonnage  ami  sugar  content  of 

1903.  The  average  yield  of  16  unfertilized  plats  was  4.23  tons  per  acre,  and  of  30 
plats  fertilized  with  800  to  2,000  lbs.  of  the  normal  formula  per  acre,  12.96  tons,  or  a 
gain  of  8.73  tons  and  a  profit  of  $20.68  per  acre  from  the  use  of  the  fertilizer. 

The  indications  from  the  special  fertilizer  experiments  were  that  800  to  1,200  Hts. 
of  the  normal  mixture  furnished  sufficient  of  the  individual  ingredients.  As  in 
1902,  cotton  seed  proved  too  expensive  as  a  fertilizer  for  cane  on  this  soil  at  the 
present  prices  of  seed  and  other  fertilizei'  ingredients. 

The  experiment  field  which  had  grown  plant  cane  in  1902  was  U8e<l  this  season  for 
a  test  with  stubble  cane.  The  stubble  was  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  in  April 
an  application  of  400  lbs.  per  acre  of  the  normal  formula  fertilizer  was  applied 
around  the  rrmts  and  in  June  another  application  of  400  llw.  was  made.  This  land 
was  letter  in  quality  than  that  devoted  to  the  experiment  describe<l  above,  and 
hence  the  general  yield  was  greater.  The  rattoon  crop  of  1903  apparently  derived 
but  little,  if  any,  benefit  from  the  appli<».tion  of  ammonia  made  the  year  before,  but 
was  laigely  benefited  by  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  app]ie<l  at  that  time.  Cot- 
ton seed  also  failed  to  show  any  residual  effect. 

In  1904  the  experiments  were  again  conducted  on  2  fields,  A  with  42  plats  and  B 
with  46.  Field  A,  a  good  grade  of  pine  land  with  a  stiff  clay  subsoil,  was  seeded  to 
oats  in  the  winter  of  1902,  followed  by  cowpeas  in  the  summer  of  1903.  In  these 
tests  the  normal  formula  was  revisefl,  as  follows:  Acid  phosphate  1,200  lbs.,  cotton- 
seed meal  300  lbs.,  nitrate  of  soda  100  lbs.,  and  muriate  of  potash  200  llw.,  on  the 
theory  that  all  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  and  about  half  of  the  nitrogen  should 
be  applieii  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  other  half  of  the  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  in  1  or  2  later  applications. 

The  results  showed  a  great  difference  in  the  productivity  of  the  2  fields,  which  was 
apparently  due  to  the  (act  that  cow{>ea8  had  been  grown  upon  field  A.  The  unfer- 
tilized plats  on  field  A  gave  an  average  yield  of  15.82  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  while  tlie 
corresponding  plats  on  field  B  gave  only  4.39  t<m8.  The  percentage  of  sucrose  from 
these  same  plats  on  field  A  and  field  B  was  14.07  and  12.31,  respectively.  The 
reducing  sugar  was  also  less  and  the  purity  of  the  juices  higher  for  field  A  than  for 
field  B,  so  Uiat  in  every  respect  field  A  showed  a  great  superiority  for  cane  pro- 
duction. 

The  average  yields  of  3  plats  receiving  the  normal  formula  fertilizer  were  26.62  an<l 
17.22  tons  per  acre  for  field  A  and  field  B,  respectively.  The  average  increase  per 
acre  on  field  A  apparently  due  to  the  fertilizer  was  10.8  tons,  and  on  field  B,  12.83 
tons.  The  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  cane  grown  on  the  poorer  soil  and  the  reduc- 
ing sugar  and  the  purity  were  about  the  same  an  on  the  richer  land. 

The  results  at  AVaycross  for  1904  are  given  in  tables  without  comment.  The  largest 
yields  of  cane  per  acre  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  2,000  lbs.  of  the  normal  formula. 
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Tlie  luaiiufacturing  data  c-omprise  a  report  on  the  installation  and  operation  of  a 
sirup  factory  at  Waycrow.  A  detailed  description  and  plan  of  the  factory,  including 
the  machinery  and  apparatus,  is  given,  and  the  reiiults  of  the  season's  work  in  milling 
the  cane  and  manufacturing  the  sirup  are  reviewed  and  wimniarized.  Grinding  was 
b^^n  November  3  and  finished  December  9,  the  campaign  covering  37  days,  during 
which  time  11,344  gal.  of  sirup,  with  an  average  density  of  15.4°  Brix.,  was  produced. 

Changes  and  improvements  in  the  plant  at  Waycroes  are  suggested  and  a  report  on 
the  inspection  of  other  plants  is  given.  The  chemical  ^ata  include  directions  for 
sampling  and  preserving  juic«8  for  analysiH,  methods  for  sirup  examination  with 
direc'tions  for  the  preparation  of  standard  color  solutions,  and  tabulate<l  analyses  of 
sugar  cane  juices  and  sirups  for  1903  and  1904. 

Kanurial  experiments  with  sugar  cane  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  1903-4, 
F.  Watts  kt  al.  (Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  Went  Indie*,  PnmplUrt  M,  lyoa,  pp.  4S,  dgmx.  4). — 
Former  results  in  this  series  of  experiments  have  been  previously  reported  (E.  S.  K., 
16,  pp.  44,  46). 

This  season  the  36  different  tests  were  repeated  10  times  with  plant  t^nes  and  8 
times  with  rattoon  canes.  As  in  former  yearn,  the  fertilizers  were  applie<I  in  varying 
quantities  and  different  combinations.  The  guano,  potash,  and  phosphate  series  did 
not  give  remunerative  returns.  The  best  results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  eitlier 
sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  alone.  The  largest  gain,  which  amounted  to 
$8.78  per  acre,  was  obtained  from  the  use  of  60  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda. 
Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  8too<l  second,  with  a  financial  gain  of 
$7.11  per  acre. 

It  was  further  shown  that  the  application  of  nitrogen  all  at  one  time  gave  better 
results  than  when  it  was  divided  and  applied  at  2  different  times.  The  results 
pointed  out  in  general  that  20  tons  of  barnyard  manure  ])er  acre  without  commercial 
fertilizers  is  adequate  for  plant  canes  and  that  rattoon  canes,  in  addition  to  good 
tillage,  require  a  dressing  of  from  2.6  to  8.5  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  2  to  3  cwt.  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre. 

Seedling'  and  other  canes  in  the  I<eeward  Islands,  1908-4,  F.  Watto  et  al. 
(Imp. Dept.  Agr.  WeM,  Indie*,  PamphUlSS,  1906,p]i.i}l). — A  summary  is  given  of  teste 
with  plant  and  rattoon  canes  in  Antiguaand  St.  Kitt'aand  of  experiments  in  the  chemi- 
cal selection  of  sugar  canes,  the  raising  of  new  seedlings,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
plant  tope  and  cuttings  with  germicides  before  planting.  Ordinary  cultivation  was 
given  in  all  tests  with  canes  to  make  the  results  comparable  with  common  practiw. 

In  the  plant-cane  test  in  Antigua,  Sealy  Seedling  ranked  first  in  the  production  of 
sucrose  in  the  juitte  with  9,914  lbs.  per  acre.  Canes  B.  156,  B.  306,  B.  208,  and  D. 
96,  mentioned  in  the  decreasing  order  of  sucrose  prcKlucrtion,  ranked  next  to  Healy 
Seedling.  These  same  varieties  also  stand  among  the  first  7  in  the  average  results 
for  3  years.    Sealy  Seedling  and  B.  306  ranked  high  in  the  rattoon  test 

B.  393  and  B.  208  stood  first  among  the  plant  canes  tested  in  St.  Kitt's.  White 
Trans{>arent,  Mont  Blanc,  and  B.  306  appeared  to  be  most  dronght-resistant,  while 
the  results  with  B.  208  indic»te<l  the  need  of  a  greater  rainfall.  In  the  rattoon  test 
for  the  year  I).  116,  B.  306,  and  B.  208  led  in  the  production  of  sucrose  in  the  juice, 
and  these  same  varieties  retaine<l  the  lead  in  the  average  results  for  3  years,  with  B. 
306  ranking  first  and  D.  116  se<-ond. 

Ah  a  result  of  using  cnttingH  either  high  or  low  in  sugar  content,  there  was  a  gain 
of  about  10  per  cent  in  sucrose  in  the  cane  from  the  high  sugar  cuttings  over  those 
from  the  low  sugar  cuttings.  Treatment  with  Bordeaux  mixture  tended  to  preserve 
cane  cuttings  while  in  the  soil  and  increased  the  mimber  of  plants  grown  from  cut- 
tings by  62  per  cent.'  Tarring  the  ends  of  the  cuttings  gave  an  increase  in  the  num- 
lx»r  of  plants  gn)wn  of  only  34  per  cent. 
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Sugar-cane  experiments  in  Cuba  (Agr.  Nnn  [Barbadai],  4  (1905),  No.  SI,  ;i. 
141).— Among  different  new  varieties  of  sugar  cane  under  teat  in  1904,  B.  208,  D.  9ft, 
and  Caledonia  tjueen  ranlied  flrHt  in  sugar  content  and  purity. 

Variation  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  swede,  8.  H.  Cou^inh  (Juur. 
Agr.  Sci.,  1  ( luo.'i).  No.  1,  pp.  89-107). — This  article  summarizes  the  work  of  5  years 
with  swedes  and  shows  the  results  of  analyses  of  14  varieties  grown  in  different 
IfK^lities. 

The  imlividnal  root,  its  size,  the  fertilizers  applied,  the  variety,  the  season,  and  the 
soil  and  locality  are  discussed  as  factors  influencing  the  composition.  The  relative 
merit  of  varieties  was  fonml  to  he  fairly  uriifonn  over  a  large  area.  The  results  show 
an  average  of  12..39  per  cent  of  dry  matt«r  in  swedes  from  the  North  of  England.  A 
list  of  the  varieties  in  the  order  of  merit,  according  to  the  percentage  of  total  dry 
matter  Imsed  on  tlie  average  of  all  results  to  the  end  of  1904,  is  given.  Fell  Bronze 
Top  and  Webb  Imperial  are  the  leading  varieties. 

The  maniirial  reqtiirements  of  the  swede  crop,  J.  Percival  ( Vnh:  Col. 
Readinij,  Agr.  DeiH.,  Ann.  Rpt.  Field  Trudu  and  I-irptn.,  11  {1905),  pp.  /-/.9).— Coop- 
erative fertilizer  experiments  were  made  with  swedes. 

The  fertilizers  were  used  in  quantities  supplying  the  essential  elements  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates  per  acre:  Nitrogen  10,  20,  and  40  U>8. ;  phosphoric  aiud  40,  HO,  and  160  lbs.; 
and  potash  20,  40,  and  ISO  lbs.  On  nearly  all  farms  the  omission  of  |H)ta8h  re<luce«I 
the  yields.  The  application  supplying  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  160  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  80  lbs.  of  potash  produce<l  the  largest  increase  in  crop.  While  the  heavier 
applications  gave  an  increase  in  yielil,  the  cost  of  this  increa«e  rose  with  the  quantity 
of  fertilizers  applied.  The  use  of  fertilizers  seemed  to  improve  the  stand  and  the 
power  of  the  plants  to  resist  insect  attacks. 

Experiments  on  the  influence  of  fertilizers  upon  the  yield  of  timothy  hay 
when  grown  on  Dunkirk  clay  loam  in  Tompkins  County,  New  Tork,  J.  W. 
(iiLMOBB  and  S.  Frahbr  (New  York  (hrnell  .<*«.  Bui.  SSB,  pp.  SS-iK,  fig».  .5).— The 
chemical  and  mechanical  analyses  of  Dunkirk  clay  loam  soil  upon  which  these  experi- 
ments were  conducte<l  are  report**!.  In  the  fall  of  1903  the  plats  received  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  stable  manure,  and  lime,  and  the  following  spring  they  were  sown  to 
oats  and  timothy  at  the  rate  of  9  pk.  and  15  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively.  Commercial 
fertilizers  were  again  applie<l  in  the  spring  of  190.5,  but  no  manure  and  lime  were  usetl. 

In  1904,  8  unfertilized  plats  produced  M.S  bu.  of  oats  per  acre,  while  14  fertilized 
plats  produced  59.6  bu.  The  use  of  a  complete  fertilizer  high  in  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  of  20  tons  of  stable  manure  per  acre,  was  apparently  most  effective 
in  increasing  the  yield  of  oats;  but  in  these  as  in  all  other  cases  the  increase  did  not 
pay  for  the  treatment. 

The  yield  of  timothy  hay  in  1905  on  8  untreate<l  plats  was  2,160  lbs.  per  acre;  on 
3  plats  receiving  only  mineral  fertilizers,  2,890  lbs. ;  on  8  plaUt  treated  with  nitrate  of 
soda,  4,676  lbs. ;  and  on  2  plat«  re<'eiving  stable  manure,  4,805  Ibe.  Two  applications 
of  .S20  lbs.  each  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  aci<l  phosphate  and  80  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash 
per  acre  gave  an  apparent  increase  in  yield  of  10.3  bu.  of  oats  and  4,137  lbs.  of  tiui- 
othy  hay.  A  single  application  of  10  tons  of  stable  manure  apparently  increased  the 
yield  of  oats  by  5.3  bu.  and  of  hay  by  2,595  ll)s.,  and  20  tons  of  manure,  by  11.2  bu. 
of  oats  and  4,025  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre.  From  seed  in  the  manure  red  and  alsike  clover 
were  introduced  into  the  meadow.  Estimating  the  cost  of  the  manure  at  50  cts.  per 
ton,  the  net  gain  from  the  use  of  10  tons  was  $10.55,  and  from  20  tons  $15.14.  The 
use  of  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizers  gave  a  marked  increase  in  hay  but  only  a  small  m- 
crease  in  the  yield  of  oats. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  are  believed  to  indicate  that  if  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  to  phfwphoric  acid  had  betm  greater  the  returns  would  have  been  more 
profitable.  Muriate  of  potash  applied  either  alone  or  with  nitrate  of  soda  gave  a  net 
gaiu.    Lime  had  no  influence  on  the  growth  of  timothy,  but  in  other  experiments 
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oil  this  type  of  soil  has  shown  a  marked  effect  upon  the  growth  of  alfalfa.  The 
results  iw  a  whole  are  regarde<l  an  eiiiphaBizing  the  iniiwrtani^  of  the  systems  of  farm 
management  which  will  bring  to  this  type  of  soils  the  largest  supply  of  readily  avail- 
able nitrogen,  and  an  ]>ointing  out  in  this  connection  the  value  of  growing  legumi- 
nouH  crops  and  of  pro()erly  preserving  stable  manure. 

The  influence  of  the  season  on  the  composition  of  wheat,  F.  Wohltmann 
( Dmt.  Landw.  Pre»iv,S2  (1906),  So.  S6,  pp.  ,109-.ilJ).— The  fluctuation  in  dry  matter, 
axh,  and  protein  nmtent  of  American,  Turkestan,  and  (jiemiaii  varietien  of  spring 
and  winter  wheat  for  the  seasons  of  1896  to  19(M,  inclusive,  is  reported  and  the  influ- 
en<'e  of  the  weather  conditions  in  this  coiinection  is  discussed. 

The  American  varieties  comprised  23  of  spring  wheat  and  45  of  winter  wheat, 
while  only  5  (ierman  varieties  and  apparently  only  1  variety  of  Turkestan  wheat,  all 
spring-wheat  varieties,  entered  into  the  experiment.  In  dry  matter  the  fluctuations 
were  not  very  great  between  the  wheats  from  different  sources,  but  in  ash  and  pro- 
tein content  the  differewes  were  quite  marked.  The  protein  twntent  in  American 
spring-wheat  varieties  showed  a  flmtuatioii  of  32  jier  cent,  in  the  Turkestan  wheat 
25  jier  cent,  and  in  the  German  varieties  :W  per  rent. 

A  wheat  with  numerous  aliases,  C.  K.  Tiiorne  ( Ohio  Sta.  Bid.  13>,  pp.  210, 
■Jll). — Five  plats  of  wheat  from  seed  procure<l  from  as  many  different  localities  an<l 
known  under  different  names  were  apparently  all  of  the  same  variety,  and  although 
large  claims  have  been  iiuule  for  the  wheat  under  the  name  of  Prosi>erity,  the  yields 
were  not  equal  to  those  of  Velvet  Chaff,  a  variety  of  me<lium  productiveness,  as 
shown  by  10-year  tests  at  the  station. 

Mendel's  laws  of  inheritance  and  wheat  breedings,  R.  11.  Biffkx  (Jour.  Agr. 
Sci.,  1  (190.5),  Xo.  J,  pp.  4-4S,  pl».  ^,  dgm.  1). — This  article  discusses  Mendel's  law 
as  applietl  to  wheat  breeding,  reviews  the  work  of  several  investigators,  describes  the 
differentiating  chaHW'ters  of  wheat  and  the  method  of  artitfcial  cross  |)ollination,  and 
reports  the  resul^ts  of  experiments  liegun  in  1900  with  a  view  to  improving  English 
varieties. 

Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  18  varieties  use<l  in  crossing  and  of  the  resulting 
crosses,  together  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  characters  and  their  behavior 
in  the  cross  and  in  the  first  generation.  In  summing  up  the  author  presents  the  fol- 
lowing grouping  of  characters  showing  pure  dominance  and  resembling  those 
descrilied  in  peas  by  Mendel: 

Ihnnmaiit.  Reeemve. 


Beardless  heaiis. 
Velvety  glumes. 
Keelt!<I  glumes. 
Ixiose  heads. 
Red  chaff. 
Red  grain. 

Thick  and  hollow  stem. 
Rough  leaf  surface. 


Bearded  heads. 
Smooth  glumes. 
Round  glumes. 
Compact  heads. 
White  chaff. 
White  grain. 
Thin  and  solid  stem. 
8m(H)th  leaf  surface. 


Bristle  stem.  '  Smooth  stem. 

Large  sclereiichyma  girders  and  angular     Small  sclerenchyma  girders  and  almost 

stem  outline.  circular  st<'m  outline. 

Hard,  translucent  endosperm.  Soft,  opaque  endosperm. 

Susceptibility  to  yellow  rust.  Immunity  to  yellow  rust 

Irregular  dominance  was  observe*!  in  the  crosses  in  velvety  and  glabrous  glumes 
and  gray  and  reil  or  white  glumes.  In  other  cases  the  pairs  of  characters  showing 
no  dominance  and  in  which  the  cross  was  intermediate  between  the  parents  were 
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loose  and  compact  heads,  large  and  small  glumes,  long  and  short  grains,  and  early 
and  late  maturity. 

Some  practical  aiigrgreatioiM  concaming  aeed  grerminatioii,  J.  J.  Tbornbbr 
(Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  SI,  pp.  6S6-641). — Experiments  were  made  to  study  the  effect  of 
mechanical  and  hot  water  treatment  on  the  germination  of  the  highly  moisture- 
resistant  seeds  of  a  number  of  semiarid  plants.  The  author  found  that  when  the 
h^rd  resistant  seed  coats  were  rendered  permeable  to  water  by  scratching,  cutting, 
or  grinding,  the  germination  of  the  seeds  under  normal  conditio'hs  took  place  imme- 
diately. In  the  tests  with  hot  water  treatment  upon  Hevoral  kinds  of  seeds,  such  as 
locust,  acacia,  and  mesquite,  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  placing  the  seeds  in 
hot  water  for  2  minutes,  then  soaking  them  in  lukewarm  water  for  12  to  24  hours,  re- 
moving the  swollen  ones,  and  again  subjecting  the  rest  to  the  treatment  until  they 
swelled.  Four  lots  of  50  catclaw  seeds  each,  immersed  for  different  lengths  of  time 
in  water  at  85  to  88°  C.  gave  the  following  results:  One  minute  immersion,  8  seeds 
swollen  and  33  germinated;  2  minutes,  27  swollen  and  36  germinated;  3  minutes,  40 
swollen  and  41  germinated;  and  4  minutes,  40  swollen  and  33  germinated. 

A  list  is  given  of  seeds  which  were  successfully  germinated  by  stratifying  them 
during  the  winter  and  planting  early  in  the  spring  in  well-prepared  soil. 

The  vitality  of  seeds,  W.  J.  Beal  (Ptor.  ,Soc.  Prom.  Agrr.  Sri.,  36  (1905),  pp. 
*9-9*).— Previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  622). 

HOBTICULTUBE. 

B«port  of  the  [Oregon  horticultiiral]  commissionera,  E.  L.  Sboth  kt  al. 
(Bien.  Rpt.  Bd.  Hort.  Oregon,  8  (190.5),  pp.  7-48,  pU.  10,  Jigs.  7). — An  account  is  given 
by  the  commissioner  at  large,  the  comminsioners  of  each  of  the  5  fruit  districts  into 
which  Oregon  is  divided,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  horticulture,  on  the 
progress  of  fruit  culture  in  the  different  districts  of  Oregon  with  statistics  in  certain 
instances  as  to  the  amount  of  fruit  grown  in  different  districts  and  individual 
orchards,  and  notes  on  various  other  factors  affecting  the  fruit  industry  of  that  State, 
such  as  methods  of  culture,  canning  factories  and  evaporators,  orchard  and  nursery 
inspection,  etc. 

Horticultiire  in  Oregon,  H.  E.  Dobch  (JSi'en.  Rpt.  Bd.  Hort.  Oregon,  8(1905),  pp. 
H19-Z36,  pig.  2). — A  general  discussion  of  this  subject,  with  the  estimated  cost  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  peach,  apple,  and  prune  orchards  and  vineyards  in 
different  parts  of  Oregon,  and  a  discussion  of  markets. 

Horticiiltural department,  R.  W.  Fisher  ( ifontana  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  SS9-IS48).— 
A  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  the  year  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  and  with 
vegetables.  Onions  were  seeded  in  the  greenhouse  and  transplanted  in  comparison 
with  field-sown  seed.  The  transplanted  onions  gave  the  better  yields.  Early  planting 
in  the  field,  however,  proved  much  better  than  late  planting. 

Vegetable  gardening,  S.  B.  Green  (St.  Paul:  Webb  Pub.  Co.,  1906,  7.  ed.,  pp. 
35g,figg.  123). — This  well-known  book  on  vegetable  gardening  fornorthem  latitudes 
has  been  revised  to  some  extent  and  enlarged.  A  number  of  test  questions  have 
been  included,  which  better  adapts  it  for  use  in  the  class  room,  and  a  different 
arrangement  has  been  made  in  the  grouping  of  the  vegetables  treated. 

ITotea  on  the  forcing  of  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  melons,  C.  E.  Humn  and 
J.  Craio  (New  York  Vornell  Sta.  Bui.  331,  pp.  16-39,  figs.  9). — In  forcing  experiments- 
with  tomatoes  the  best  4  varieties  for  general  midwinter  forcing  were  Lorillard  and 
Combination  of  the  American  varieties  and  Frogmore  and  Holmes  Supreme  of  the 
English  varieties. 

Many  trials  have  been  made  with  soap  solutions,  tobacco  preparations,  and  hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas  for  the  control  of  the  white  fly  in  the  greenhouse.    The  hydrocyanic- 
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acid  gae  has  proved  most  Batisfactory  when  properljr  used.  The  beet  conditionB,  as 
found  in  the  authors'  experiments,  are  absolute  darkness,  still  air,  temperature 
below  60°  F.,  and  a  dry  house.  Under  these  conditions  it  has  been  possible  to  keep 
down  the  white  fly  by  fumigating  once  each  month  with  1  oz.  of  cyunid  of  potassium, 
2  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  4  oz.  of  water  to  each  1,000  cu.  ft  of  house  space.  When 
fumigations  were  made  in  daylight  with  lai^r  amounts  of  cyanid  there  was  con- 
siderable injury  to  the  foliage  of  tomatoes  and  severe  injury  to  the  foliage  of  chryp- 
anthemums,  geraniums,  and  begonias. 

The  time  required  for  forcing  a  crop  of  melons  is  placed  at  approximately  6  months, 
and  the  cost  of  a  full  crop  is  about  $1  per  melon.  The  English  types  of  melons  have 
been  found  to  give  the  best  results  in  forcing. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  beginning  of  the  cucumber  forcing  industry  in  New  England 
by  Dr.  J.  Fisher,  and  on  commercial  methods  of  growing  cucumbers  in  Massachu- 
setts by  G.  M.  Kendall,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  best  soil  in  which  to  force 
cucumbers  is  a  sandy  loan  mixed  with  about  one-third  fresh  horse  manure.  The 
vine  is  trained  up  to  about  10  ft.  and  nipped  off.  Each  lateral  is  also  nipped  off  at 
the  first  joint  beyond  the  cucumber.  White  Spine  is  the  variety  chiefly  grown. 
The  temperature  of  the  house  should  be  about  65°  at  night  and  90°  to  100°  on  goo<i 
sunshiny  days. 

At  the  station,  the  authors  have  grown  chiefly  the  long  English  type  of  encumber. 
This  type  is  grown  in  shaded  houses,  as  the  large  succulent  leaves  bum  if  exposed 
to  full  sunlight.  General  directions  are  given  for  their  culture  and  care  in  the 
greenhouse. 

Soil  treatment  in  ^eenhouse  culture,  H.  J.  Whksi,rr  and  G.  E.  Adams 
{Rhode  Jdand  Sta.  Bui.  107,  pp.  157-167). — An  experiment  was  made  to  determine 
the  initial  and  residual  effects  of  stable  manure  and  different  kinds  of  commercial 
fertilizers  when  used  for  different  greenhouse  crops. 

In  the  test  1,400  lbs.  of  subsoil  wae  used  in  each  of  4  sections.  The  soil  was  first 
treated  with  lime  to  correct  acidity.  Section  1  was  then  fertilized  with  horse  manure 
at  the  rate  of  75  tons  per  acre.  Sections  2,  3,  and  4  were  given  identical  amounts  of 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  magnesia,  and  nitrogen  in  different  commercial  forms. 
On  section  2  such  chemicals  were  used  as  would  not  be  likely  to  leave  any  injurious 
residues  in  the  soil. 

On  section  8  potash  was  applied  in  the  form  of  muriate  instead  of  nitrate,  as  in 
section  2,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  used  as  a  source  of  part  of  the  nitrogen 
applied.  Both  'these  sections  received  in  addition  mixed  timothy  and  redtop  hay 
cut  in  lengths  of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  soil. 
Section  4  was  treated  exactly  like  sec^tion  2  except  that  no  chaffed  hay  was  used. 

The  first  crop  grown  was  radishes.  The  manured  section  led  all  the  others  in 
yield  and  size,  1,400.6  gm.,  sections  2,  3,  and  4  following  in  r^^Iar  order,  the  latter 
yielding  only  »52.2  gin.  Section  2  yieldetl  nearly  as  well  as  the  manured  sec^tion, 
1,376.7  gm. 

A  second  crop  of  radishes  was  then  grown  after  additional  fertilizers  had  been 
added.  The  smallest  yield  with  this  se<-ond  crop  was  on  section  1,  where  stable 
manure  was  used,  and  the  largest  on  section  2,  where  care  had  been  taken  to  avoi<l 
cheniicals  which  might  leave  toxic  remdnes  in  the  soil. 

This  crop  was  then  foUow^ed  by  tomatoes  on  half  of  each  section  and  cucumbers  on 
•the  other  half.  The  largest  total  yield  of  tomatoes,  11,852  gm.,  wae  obtained  on 
se<*tion  3,  showing  that  the  residuals  of  the  chemicals  used  had  no  toxic  effect  for 
this  crop.  The  yield  of  cucumbers  on  the  manured  section  was  nil,  due  to  lack  of 
nitrogen,  caused  by  denitriflcation  processes  which  were  especially  favored  by  the 
use  of  such  large  amounts  of  manure  under  the  favorable  (Ktnditions  afforded  by  the 
greenhouse. 
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Section  2  gave  the  largest  total  yield,  1,724  gm.;  section  3  yielded  1,272  gni.,  indi- 
cating that  the  milphate  and  chlorid  residues  of  the  fertilizers  used  on  this  plat  were 
injurious  to  cucumbers,  while  section  4,  which  had  no  chaffed  straw,  yielded  the 
smallest  crop  of  all,  353  gm. 

Beport  on  the  tndt  industry  of  Great  Britain,  A.  U.  Bohc-awbn  et  al. 
{London;  Dept.  Com.  Fruit  CtiU.,  1905,  pp.  III+S9). — This  is  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  to  investigate  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  fruit  culture  in  Great  Britain  and  to  consider  methods  for  its  promo- 
tion and  encouragement. 

The  total  acreage  under  orchards  in  m04  was  243,008,  of  which  236,706  ac.rei>  were 
in  England,  2,400  acres  in  Scotland,  and  3,813  acres  in  Wales.  There  were  also 
77,947  acres  in  small  fruits,  of  which  70,612  acres  were  in  Knglaud,  6,072  acres  in 
Scotland,  and  1,263  acres  in  Wales.  The  fruit  industry  of  Ureat  Britain  while  small 
appears  to  be  the  only  form  of  agriculture  which  has  exhibited  any  sign  of  progress 
in  recent  years.  The  various  difficulties  and  drawbacks  to  the  fruit  industry  of 
Cireat  pritain  were  examined  into  at  length  from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge  of  the 
industry,  land  tenure,  taxation,  railway  grievances,  foreign  competition,  lalior,  et<-. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  opportunity  for  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  the  fniit  industry.  Forty  recommendations  are  made.  One 
of  these  is  to  the  effect  that  a  special  department  of  the  Itoard  l)e  establislieil  which 
shall  consist  of  a  bureau  of  information  and  an  experimental  fruit  farm.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  horticulture  be  taught  in  elementary  schools  and  country  districts,  and 
that  the  study  of  practical  horticulture  in  training  t-olleges  be  encouraged. 

Studies  on  apples,  W.  D.  Bioklow,  H.  C.  (iorb,  and  B.  J.  Howard  ( l'.  >S'.  Depl. 
Agr.,  But.  dhrm.  Bui.  94,  pp.  100,  ph.  6,  figs.  .10). — Details  are  given  of  an  extended 
investigation  on  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  storage,  respiration, 
and  growth  of  apples  and  on  the  insoluble  carbohydrates  or  marc  of  apples.  The 
results  of  microscopic  and  macroscopic  examinations  of  apple  starch  are  also  given. 
Preliminary  to  the  experimental  details  an  extensive  review  is  given  of  the  work  on 
the  ripening  and  respiration  of  fruits  as  observed  by  many  other  investigators. 

In  the  present  work  the  varieties  Ben  Davis,  Bough,  Early  Strawlx-rry,  Himtsman, 
Northern  Spy,  Rhmle  Island,  Winesap,  Winter  Paradise,  and  Yellow  Transparent 
were  used.  These  are  de8crii)ed  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  they  were  grown 
noted.  Analyses  are  given  of  these  varieties  when  picked  at  different  dates  and 
when  held  in  common  storage  and  in  cold  storage.  From  the  results  secunnl  In  this 
work  it  appears  "that  the  changes  in  composition  (the  content  of  starch,  sugar,  and 
acids)  in  cold  storage  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  which  occur  in  (wmmon  stor- 
age, the  chief  difference  being  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  changes  take  place." 

The  results  of  respiration  experiments  with  apples  in  common  and  cold  storage 
indicate  that  the  fruit  kept  in  common  storage  at  the  higher  tem]>erature  ripened 
much  more  rapidly  than  that  kept  in  cold  storage.  In  comparing  the  amount  of  car- 
bon dioxid  eliminated  from  the  fruit  in  these  experiments  with  the  malic-acid  curve, 
it  did  not  seem  possible  that  the  carbon  dioxid  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  malic  acid,  as  some  other  authors  have  considere*!  to  be  the  case. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  curve  representing  the  crontent  of  total  carbohydrates, 
expressed  as  invert  sugar,  is  approximately  the  reverse  of  the  curve  representing  the 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxid.  The  probability  that  the  carbon  dioxid  results  from 
the  decomposition  of  carbohydrate  bodies  is  strengthened  by  the  fa<'t  that  after  pro- 
tracted storage  the  apple  has  apparently  lost  vitality,  and  changes  in  composition 
proceed  much  more  slowly  than  in  the  early  days  of  storage." 

In  considering  the  growth  of  apples,  the  work  was  not  begun  until  after  the  "June 
drop"  was  over.  It  was  found  in  this  work  "that  the  less  mature  the  frtiit  is  when 
gathered  the  more  rapid  are  the  changes  tending  to  maturity  after  picking.     It  would 
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seem,  therefore,  that  from  a  commercial  standpoint  apples  which  are  foirly  mature 
may  be  expected  to  retain  a  more  constant  composition  than  those  picked  in  an  im- 
mature state." 

The  differences  in  the  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  the  growth  of  winter  and 
summer  apples  are  traced  in  considerable  detail.  It  waa  found  that  f;reen  apples 
ordinarily  mature  much  more  rapidly  when  stored  than  when  left  on  the  tree  and 
that  the  apples  picked  the  earliest  mature  more  rapidly  than  those  picked  at  a  later 
date.  The  methods  of  analysis  followed  by  the  authors  in  this  work  are  given  in 
detail,  together  with  methods  followed  by  other  investigators  along  the  same  line. 

In  the  work  on  the  insoluble  carbohydrates  or  marc  in  apples  a  review  is  given  of 
the  characteristics  of  pectin  bodies  as  observed  by  many  other  investigators  with 
different  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  results  of  analyses  by 
the  authors  of  apple  marc.  In  the  microscopic  and  macroscopic  examinations  of 
apple  starch  it  was  found  that  the  size  of  the  starch  grain  varies  widely  according  to 
the  condition  of  maturity  of  the  fruit.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  results  of  meas- 
urements of  starch  grains  from  several  varieties.  Generally  speaking,  the  starch 
grains  from  within  the  core  line  are  smaller  than  those  from  the  torus  flesh.  In  the 
ripening  of  apples  the  intercellular  air  in  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  seems  to  increase  con- 
stantly as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity.  The  spe<;ific  gravity  appears  to  diminish 
from  2  to  5  per  cent. 

The  "mealiness"  of  apples  was  found  to  be  due  largely  to  the  softening  of  the 
middle  lamella  of  the  cell  walls  which  occurs  in  the  last  stages  of  ripening.  In 
mealy  apples  the  cells  under  pressure  are,  for  the  most  part,  separated  from  each 
other  instead  of  being  torn  apart  individually  as  in  less  mature  fruit  Mealy  apples 
may  contain  as  much  juice  as  apples  not  so  ripe,  but  do  not  appear  to  because  of  the 
separation  of  the  cells  instead  of  their  splitting  or  tearing  apart  in  crushing.  Photo- 
graphs are  given  showing  the  stanch  content  of  apples  and  its  position  in  the  apple 
at  different  stages  of  maturity. 

Pear  cultiure,  A.  J.  McClatchie  {Arizona  iSa.  Bid.  SI,  pp.  554-567). — The  state- 
ment is  made  that  this  fruit  is  easily  grown  in  Arizona,  the  tree  being  little  affected 
by  the  heat  and  the  bUjssoms  seldom  injured  by  frost.  "It  is  free  from  diseases  or 
insect  pests,  bears  more  regularly  than  any  other  fruit,  ripens  good  fruit  through  a 
longer  season,  an<l  is  longer  lived  than  any  other."  Popular  directions  are  given  for 
its  culture  in  Arizona  with  suggestions  as  to  varieties  for  planting. 

Japan  and  hybrid  plums,  11.  N.  Starnes  ( (Georgia  Sta.  Bui.  68,  pp.  38,  pis.  8,  figs. 
S4). — In  a  previous  bulletin  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  67)  the  value  of  native  and  European 
plums  in  Georgia  was  considered.  In  the  present  work  the  success  of  Japan  and 
hybrid  plums  in  the  State  is  noted,  the  varieties  grown  lieing  described  at  consider- 
able length.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  dates  of  blooming  and  fruiting  of  eatih 
variety,  includuig  one  table  in  which  the  fruiting  perio<l8  of  native  plums  are  imui- 
bined  withJapan  and  hybrid  plums. 

Generally  s|)eaking,  the  Jai)an  and  hybrid  plums  are  much  more  useful  in  Georgia 
than  native  or  Euroi)ean  varieties.  "They  are  larger,  handsomer,  better  shippers, 
and  usually  firmer  and  of  finer  quality  than  any  of  the  natives,  except  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Americana  and  Miner  groups.  They  are  also,  as  a  rule,  less  subject  to 
curculio."  From  the  data  given  in  the  tables  of  blooming  and  fruiting,  it  appears 
that  more  than  half  of  the  varieties  that  are  earliest  to  bloom  are  latest  to  ripen  fruit. 

Among  the  maladies  of  plums  special  attention  is  given  to  "wilt,"  crown  gall, 
and  the  borer.  The  "wilt"  is  believed  to  l)e  bacterial  in  character,  but  attempts  at 
inoculation  have  thus  far  faile<l.  The  varieties  so  far  entirely  exempt  from  "wilt" 
are  Apple,  Bartlett,  America,  Marietta,  Excelsior,  and  Babcock,  all  except  Babcock 
being  hybrids. 

Relative  to  the  borer,  the  author  states  that  contrary  to  previous  belief  90  per  cent 
of  the  larvie  emerge  from  their  channels  in  the  base  of  the  tree  trunk  in  the  vicinity 
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of  the  Htation  about  the  first  of  August  instead  of  much  earlier,  as  it  was  assumed 
they  would  do.  The  remedy  suggested  for  this  insect  is  to  wrap  the  base  of  each 
tree  al>out  the  last  week  in  July  for  18  in.  from  the  grotmd  in  brown  paper  or 
newspaper,  tying  it  with  twine  and  wire.  After  this  the  base  of  each  trunk  fhould 
be  mounded  up  10  in.  high  around  the  paper  covering.  About  the  last  week  in 
Octol>er  the  paper  is  removed  and  the  worms  dug  out. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  varieties  of  olives  caUed  "table  or  pickling 
olives"  (Bitl.  Dlr.  Ac/r.  et  Com.  [Tunix],  9  (1906),  No.  S6,  pp.  S9S-S98).—Aiw.lyaea 
with  reference  to  oil  content  and  physical  characters  are  given  for  5  varieties  of 
olives  grown  in  Tunis,  with  a  discussion  of  the  same. 

Pickling^  olives  for  home  use,  W.  W.  Skinnbk  (Ariama  Sta.  Bui.  51,  pp.  URO' 
SS4). — Popular  directions  are  given  for  pickling  olives  on  a  small  scale. 

Cultivation  of  orangres  in  Dominica,  H.  H.  Bell  (Tmp.  Ikpl.  Agr.  WeM  Indies, 
Pamphlet  S7,  190ii,  jrj).  .'i3). — A  popular  pamphlet  on  the  culture  of  oranges  in 
Dominica,  including  some  statistics  of  the  Jamaica  orange  industry. 

A  ne-w  banana  from  Madag:ascar,  P.  Clavbrik  ( V-ompt.  Rend.  Anid.  Sci.  [Puris], 
140  ( J90.'i),  Xo.  24,  pp.  16in-ir,i3). — A  lK)tanical  account  is  given  of  a  new  variety  of 
banana  which  the  author  names  Mum,  perrieri. 

On  the  effects  of  ring^g^,  Leclkrc;  i>i:  Sabu>n  (Compl.  Rend.  Arad.  fid.  \_Pan»\, 
140  (l90/>),  No.  ^,1,  pp.  ISS-S-lSS/t). — The  author  ringed  pears,  quinces,  and  Japanese 
euonymus,  aged  3  to  4  years,  on  February  9  l)efore  vegetation  .startt*d,  and  a  second 
lot  May  8  after  the  first  shoots  had  formed.  At  intervals  of  2  months  thereafter  the 
trees  belonging  to  each  of  the  3  groups  were  harvested  and  analyzed. 

The  results  obtained  with  pears  are  given  in  detail  as  regards  roots,  stem,  and 
leaves.  The  roots  of  the  trees  ringed  in  February  contained  more  reserve  material 
than  the  control  trees  not  ringed,  while  the  stems  contained  less.  After  April,  how- 
ever, as  a  result  of  assimilation  by  the  leaves,  the  roots  of  the  ringetl  trees  were 
much  poorer  in  reserve  material  than  those  of  the  control  trees. 

On  the  whole  the  experiment  is  believed  to  show  that  toward  the  end  of  winter 
and  the  commencement  of  spring  the  reserve  material  goes  from  the  roots  to  the 
stem.  From  May  to  October  the  current  of  elaborated  material  is  from  the  stem 
toward  the  Toot».  Like  results  were  obtained  with  quinces  and  Japanese  euonymus. 
Winter  storage  of  nursery  stock,  M.  Cooper  (Amer.  FUtriM,  -26  (1905),  No.  902, 
pp.  .l29-SS.'i,  fign.  S). — ^The  author  states  that  the  winter  storage  of  nursery  stock  has 
become  a  permanently  established  feature  of  the  nuraery  business. 

From  his  own  investigations  and  the  results  of  experimental  work  by  others  he 
(concludes  that  the  l>est  results  in  such  houses  will  lie  obtained  if  they  are  maintained 
at  a  unifonu  temperature  of  28  to  •iO°  F.  At  this  tem|)erature  very  little  ventilation 
will  l>e  necessary;  the  loss  of  vitality  through  drying  out  or  shriveling  is  slight;  and 
there  is  a  minimum  tendency  to  mold  and  mildew.  Packing  material  around  the 
roots  and  spraying  with  water  would  l)e  unnecessary. 

Diagrams  are  given  showing  ntethods  of  ctmstruction  of  a  suitable  storage  house 
for  nursery  stock  and  suggestions  made  reganling  the  establishment  of  the  refrigerat- 
ing apparatus.  The  experiences  of  a  number  of  nurserymen  with  cold  storage  are 
f|aoted. 

Forcing  strawberries,  V..  K.  IIitn.v  and  J.  Oraio  (New  York  Cornell  .5(«.  Bui.  2.il, 
pp.  '>-14,  figs.  7). — This  is  the  settond  report  of  the  station  on  this  subject  ( K.  K.  R., 
9,  p.  353).  The  various  factors  studied  were  varieties  liest  adapted  to  forcing,  time 
requirecl  to  mature  the  crop,  the  effects  of  varying  temperatures,  and  economic 
methods  of  handling  the  plants. 

Nearly  100  American  varieties,  8  French  varieties,  and  5  English  forcing  varieties 
have  been  forceil  In  the  greenhouse.  Neither  the  English  nor  French  varieties  have 
given  satisfactory  results.  Exi>erinients  with  American  varieties  indicate  that  the 
midseason  varieties  are  preferable  to  either  extra  early  or  late  varieties.     The  3 
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varieties  found  inofit  <1e8ira))le  for  forcing  are  Glen  Mary,  MarBhall,  and  Prenident, 
each  of  which  ]xwise8seH  distinct  merits  of  its  own. 

Plants  for  forcing  are  Hecurecl  by  rooting  the  runners  in  2-in.  pots  filled  with  rich 
soil.  From  these  2-in.  iwia  it  has  been  found  that  the  plants  can  be  shifted  directly 
into  the  6-in.  forcing  pots  instead  of  more  frequent  shifting  as  has  been  previously 
considered  desirable.  Planta  that  have  had  a  long  period  of  rest  and  have  been 
frozen  hard  have  been  found  to  give  lietter  results  when  forced  than  others  which 
have  had  only  a  short  rest. 

As  regards  temperature  for  strawberries,  "starting  with  dormant  plants  taken  from 
the  cold  frame,  heat  should  be  raised  gradually  from  30  to  45°  by  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  increasing  the  heat  until  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  when  they  should  be  grow- 
ing in  a  temperature  of  from  60  to  65°.  From  the  time  i>ollination  begins,  the  house 
should  range  from  65  to  70°;  and  while  the  fruit  is  swelling,  the  heat  should  never 
be  allowed  to  fall  below  70°." 

In  one  experiment  when  the  plants  were  coming  into  bloom  part  of  them  were 
removed  to  a  carnation  house  where  the  temperature  was  kept  at  near  52°  F.  When 
the  fruit  on  the  plants  kept  in  the  warm  house  was  ripe,  the  fruits  on  the  plants 
«kept  in  the  cool  bouse  were  small  and  hard,  uneven  in  form  and  poor  in  coloring. 
When  these  immature  fruits  were  removed  from  the  plants  ami  the  plants  carried 
into  the  warm  house  they  matured  a  fair  crop  of  berries  in  about  4  weeks'  time, 
showing  that  if  occasion  arises  the  fruiting  period  of  strawberries  can  l>e  delayed  by 
keeping  them  at  a  low  temperature.  A  list  is  given  of  the  varieties  tested  for  forcing 
at  the  station. 

Small  fruit  preservingr  in  bulk  (Affr.  Econominl,  S8  {1906),  No.  4^4,  p.  107, 
Hg.  1). — An  illustrated  account  is  given  of  the  method  of  preserving  small  tniit  in 
bulk  as  observed  by  the  cooi)erative  growers  in  New  Zealand. 

The  fruit  is  placed  in  casks  holding  when  full  about  3.5  tons  and  stirred  by  l)eaters 
simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  sulphnr-dioxid  gas,  which  is  forced  into 
the  vat  from  below  through  pipes.  The  pro<«8s  is  used  chiefly  with  raspberries  and 
black  currants.  The  fruit  thus  treated  presents  a  somewhat  bleached  appearance, 
but  when  it  is  boile<l  the  sulphur  evolves  "and  the  fruit  reverts  to  a  bright  natural 
color." 

In  jam  making  this  fniit  is  first  boiled  for  about  20  minutes  before  the  sugar  is 
added  in  order  to  drive  off  the  sulphur. 

Iizp«rimenta  in  electrif^ng  grape  cuttings  and  rooted  plants  with  a  cur- 
rent of  high  tension,  F.  Honcamp  (Centhl.  Agr.  Cfient.,  34  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  394- 
396) . — Experiments  were  mad'e  along  these  lines  to  see  whether  an  ele(^tric  current 
of  high  tension  would  injure  grapevines  if  this  means  were  taken  to  <»mbat  Phyl- 
loxera. As  a  result  of  the  experiments  it  is  believed  that  in  mmbating  Phylloxera 
by  electricity  no  fear  need  lie  entertaine<l  as  to  harmful  results  to  the  plants  from 
this  source. 

The  'wild  coffees  of  French  Otiinea,  A.  Chevauer  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci. 
[Parw],  140  {1906),  No.  gj?,  pp.  1414-1416).— Kn  aix-ount  of  the  wild  coffees  of 
French  Guinea  in  Africa,  including  ihffea  Menophylln,  (\  ajffinu,  and  a  new  species 
f.  maclaxidi. 

A  botanical  description  is  given  of  the  latter  species.  Tt  appears  to  be  a  shrub 
about  12  to  15  ft.  high  found  growing  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,100  ft,  A  kilogram 
of  dried  coffee  containetl  10,600  grains.  The  coffee  made  from  this  species  had  a 
somewhat  bitter  tafte  like  all  wild  <-oftees  but  was  agreeable,  resembling  much  the 
coffee  from  V.  excelMu 

Nut  growing,  J.  B.  Pilkinoton  {Bien.  Rpl.  Bd.  Hort.  Oregon,  8  {1906),  pp. 
3^8-330, pig.  S). — The  author  believes  nut  culture  will  become  a  permanent  industry 
in  Or^on. 
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In  this  paper  especial  attention  is  jtiven  t<>  the  culture  of  English  walnuts  and 
filberts.  One  orchard  is  cited  that  was  grown  from  second  generation  seedlings, 
which  is  giving  very  satisfactory  results.  The  seedling  trees  are  larger  at  the  same 
age  an<l  )ctx>w  more  rapidly  than  grafted  trees.  It  is  maintained,  however,  that 
grafted  trees  are  more  desirable  than  seedling  trees  provided  they  can  be  obtaine<I  at 
reasonable  cost. 

Special  care  must  (je  taken  in  planting  these  natH.  Only  the  late-blooming  French 
varieties  should  l>e  plante<l.  Those  which  bloom  early  are  likely  to  be  nippe<l  by 
frost  and  not  pro<iuce  fruit.  A  successful  filbert  orchard  is  noted  in  which  the  varie- ' 
ties  Barcelona,  Du  Chilly,  Red  and  White  Avelenes  are  grown.  These  trees  are 
grown  as  standards.  The  preceding  season  they  were  9  years  old  and  bore  25  lbs. 
of  nuts  each. 

A  few  modem  peonies,  (i.  C.  Watson  {Atiier.  Fhrut,  -H  {190S),  No.  890,  pp. 
9S9,  990,  pi.  J). — Illustrations  and  descriptions  are  given  of  26  named  varieties  of 
peoniej*. 

Hybridizing' the  peony,  G.  Holum  ( ItortintUun;  H  (1906),  Xu.  S,  pp.  69,60, 
tigs,  o) . — The  author  has  produced  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  peony  by  hybridi- 
zation and  selection.  A  number  of  these  are  briefly  described.  Suggestions  on  cul- 
ture are  included. 

A  repertoire  of  colors  to  aid  in  the  determination  of  the  colors  of  flowers, 
leaves,  and  fruits  (Ripertoire  de  cotUeurn  jmur  aider  i\  la  determinal'um  de*  coiUeur* 
de»  Jlmr»,  dex  feuiUages,  el  de»  fruit*.  Rentiet:  Imprimerie  Oberthiir;  Paris:  Lihrairre 
Ilorlicoli;  1906,  pji.  8ii,  pU.  Sti.'i). — This  work,  illustrating  365  tones  of  colors,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  French  Chrysanthemimi  Society  and  R.  Oberthur,  witlx  the  collabora- 
tion of  H.  Datithenay  et  al.  The  names  of  the  color  tones  are  given  in  Knglish,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Italian,  and  are  accompanied  with  a  complete  index  in  each 
language. 

What  is  horticulture?  L.  H..  Bailby  (IH-oc.  iSoc.  I'rmn.  Affr.  Sri.,  ^  (1906), 
pp.  .11-40). — Presidential  address  before  the  Society  for  Horticultural  Science  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  December,  1905,  previously  noted  (£.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  423). 

70BESTBT. 

The  forest  reserves  of  Oalifomia,  A.  F.  Pottek  (Fvretlnj  and  Irrig.,  11  (190S), 
-Vo.  *,  pp.  S84-SS7)  .—Up  to  June,  1905,  14  forest  reserves,  approximating  14,250,000 
acres,  had  been  established  within  the  State.  Six  of  these  reserves,  established  since 
January'  1,  1905,  are  briefly  described.  Extensive  experiments  are  under  way  in 
tree  planting  on  bru8h-covere<i  areas  to  determine  the  adaptability  of  different  s|>e- 
cies  of  conifers  in  reforesting  treeless  areas. 

Beforestin?  in  California,  T.  P.  Lukbnb  (ForeMri/  and  Irrig.,  11  (1906),  No.  8, 
pp.  S47-34S). — An  account  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  reforest  the  moun- 
tain watersheds  in  southern  California  with  descriptions  of  methods  of  seed  sowing 
and  methods  of  planting  the  different  shrubs  and  trees  used  for  the  purpose. 

Forest  fl^s  and  the  forest  in  the  California  Sierras,  W.  F.  Hubbard  (i^br- 
edry  and  Irrig.,  11  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  S64-364,  figs.  9). — The  author  discusses  the 
effects  of  fire  in  the  denser  timbered  regions  of  the  Sierras,  in  the  more  open  forest, 
and  in  the  chaparral  fleld,  and  methods  of  Are  regulation  and  control  for  the  protec- 
tion of  virgin  timber,  old  logged  land,  and  land  as  it  is  logged. 

Forests  and  forestry  in  Connecticut,  A.  F.  Hawbb  (Forestry  and  Irrig.,  11 
(1906),  No.  7,  pp.  301-^06,  figs.  ^).— The  author  states  that  the  forest  area  of  Con- 
necticut is  steadify  increasing,  but  the  character  of  much  of  the  wood  growth  is  poor. 

Chestnut  is  the  most  important  tree  of  the  State,  and  white  pine  the  next.  Alxmt 
a  quarter  of  the  total  area  of  the  State  is  nearly  worthless  land,  which  is  gradually 
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cominf;  up  to  gray  birch,  pitch  pine,  and  juniper.    The  advantages  of  thinning  are 
pointed  out  and  records  given  of  the  productivenesH  of  different  small  areas. 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  late  law  about  1,000  acres  of  sprout  land  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  forester  of  the  State  at  a  cost  of  |>1.63  per  acre,  upon  which  experi- 
ments in  planting,  thinning,  etc.,  will  be  carried  out 

Connecticut's  new  forest  law  (Forenlry  and  Irrig.  ,11(  1906 ) ,  No.  7,  pp.  S0(>-.108) . — 
The  text  of  the  recent  law  passed  in  Connecticut  with  reference  to  (ire  wardens  and 
the  prote<;tion  of  forests  from  fire  is  given. 

Notes  on  the  flora,  especially  the  forest  flora,  of  the  Bitter  Soot  Motm- 
tains,  L.  H.  Pammel  {Prm:  Imoa  Acad.  Sci.,  JS  (1904),  pp.  S7-100,  pis.  e).— An 
account  of  the  survey  of  that  part  of  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  west  and  sovith  of 
Hamilton,  containing  considerable  data  relative  to  the  proportions  of  the  different 
species  of  coniferous  trees  and  their  rates  of  annual  growth  at  different  altitudes  and 
in  different  years.  Mention  is  also  made  of  introdui«d  and  weedy  plants  in  that 
section  of  the  country. 

Forest  management  in  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  C.  S.  Orwin  (Jovr.  >Suutlie<ist. 
Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1905,  No.  14,  pp.  :J49-:im). — The  author  reports  upon  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  oak  and  beech  woods  of  the  Spessart  district  of  Bavaria,  the  pine  woods 
of  Bamberg  in  Bavaria,  and  the  spruce  woods  of  Saxony,  describing  the  objects  of 
management  in  each  case,  methods  of  regeneration,  etc. 

The  leaf-shedding  disease  ( Hyeterium  pinastri )  is  stated  as  one  of  the  worst  scourges 
of  the  pine.  It  has  been  controlled  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  The 
spraying  is  done  once  a  year  in  July  or  August  for  4  or  5  years. 

Reports  on  forest  administration  in  Burma  for  the  year  1903-4,  J.  Cope- 
land  «T  AL.  (Rpts.  Forest  Admiii.  Burma,  190S-4,  pp.  189). — An  account  of  the- extent 
and  character  of  the  State  forests  and  their  management  as  regards  working  plans, 
protection,  sylviculture,  and  exploitation,  with  a  financial  statement  as  to  receipts 
and  expenditures. 

During  the  year  tapping  experiments  were  performed  on  Chavanessia  creepers. 
The  quantity  of  rubber  yielded  by  this  plant  did  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  extraction. 
When  the  plant  was  cut  down  to  the  root  and  then  chopped  into  small  pieces  no 
better  results  were  obtained. 

The  experimental  garden  in  the  Tenasserim  Circle  contains  79.5  acres  of  Uevea 
rubber  trees  planted  in  1878-9. 

A  series  of  systematic  tapping  experiments  was  carried  out  with  these  trees  with 
the  following  results:  Trees  2  to  4  ft.  in  girth  yielded  an  average  of  4.4  ox.  of  rubber 
per  tree;  4  to  5  ft.,  7  oz.;  5  ft.  and  over,  16  oz.  The  latex  of  the  older  trees  was 
much  richer  in  rubber  than  the  younger  trees.  Thus,  100  cc.  of  latex  from  trees  2 
to  3  ft.  in  girth  yielded  1.38  oz.  of  rubber.  From  trees  3  to  4  ft.  in  girth  the  yield 
was  1.73  oz.;  from  trees  4  to  5  ft.  in  girth,  2.26  oz.;  and  from  trees  5  ft.  and  over, 
2.94  oz. 

The  experiments  indicated  that  a  man  could  tap  from  10  to  20  trees  a  day,  accord- 
ing to  their  girth,  and  could  collect  on  an  average  560  cc.  of  latex,  representing  6.6 
oz.  of  dry  rubber.  * 

Administration  report  of  the  forest  department  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, including  Bind,  for  the  year  1903-4,  G.  P.  Millett  bt  au  (Admin. 
Rpt.  Forest  Dept.  Bombay,  1903-4,  pp.  ~0g) . — An  account  of  the  extension  and  consti- 
tution of  State  forests  in  the  different  circles  t>f  the  Presidency,  and  of  their  manage- 
ment during  the  year,  with  a  statement  of  the  financial  results.  In  the  report  of  the 
Bind  Forest  Circle  a  list  of  the  vemacnlar  terms  used  in  the  report  with  reference  to 
different  species  of  trees,  etc.,  is  given. 

Bubber  culti-vation  in  the  West  Indies  (  West  Indian  BtiL,  6  (190.'t),  No.  -2,  pp. 
1S9-149). — This  consists  of  a  paper  on  Castilloa  Rubl)er  in  Tobago,  by  M.  Short,  with 
a  discussion  of  the  same  by  members  of  the  agricultural  conference. 
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At  Toba^^  the  author  states  that  CasUlloa  requires  no  shade.  The  experiments  at 
that  place  indicate  that  about  12  ft.  apart  is  the  best  distance  for  Castilloa  trees. 
Tapping  experiments  indicate  that  from  }  to  1  lb.  of  rubber  per  annum  may  be  oafely 
reckoned  on  as  the  average  yield  of  trees  13  to  14  years  old.  TreeH  9  years  old  yield 
about  half  as  much.  In  discussing  this  paper  J.  H.  Hart  stated  that  experiments 
carried  out  in  Trinidad  proved  that  Castilloa  required  shade  in  that  placre. 

The  article  is  concluded  with  an  appendix  in  which  Castilloa  as  a  shade  tree  for 
cacao  is  discussed. 

The  India  rubber  of  commerce,  M.  Chamney  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  S  {1904), 
Xo.  9,  jtp.  99-103). — An  account  is  given  of  the  India  rubber  of  commerce,  or  i-aout- 
chouc,  in  which  historical  statements  are  given  regarding  its  discovery  and  utilization 
and  figures  presented  showing  the  sources  of  supply  and  the  consumption.  The  prin- 
cipal supplies  come  from  Brazil,  Central  America  and  Mexico,  Africa,  Java,  Borneo, 
Madagascar,  and  India.  The  world's  supply  in  1889,  the  latest  figures  obtainable, 
was  about  1,253,000  cwt.,  while  the  consumption  was  1,250,000,  leaving  a  margin  of 
only  about  3,000  cwt. 

The  principal  species  producing  the  caoutchouc  are  listed,  of  which  the  genera  are 
Willnghbeia,  Landolphia,  Castilloa,  Ficus,  Hevea,  and  Manihot,  and  in  addition 
since  this  list  was  prepared  large  supplies  of  India  rubber  have  been  obtained  from 
two  or  more  speciee  of  Kickxia,  large  apocynaceous  trees  found  in  («ntral  and  western 
Africa. 

Ne-w  tree*  introduced  by  the  Oovemment,  W.  H.  Evans  ( Chavlauquan,  41 
{IOCS),  No.  4,  PP-  345-347). — An  account  of  the  various  fore.st,  fruit, and  ornamental 
trees  introduced  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  from  its  beginning. 
An  adaptation  of  methods  in  forest  work,  W.  F.  Hubbard  ( Forestry  Quart., 
•i  (1905),  No.  2,  pp.  91-98). — In  the  preparation  of  a  fire  plan  for  a  lumber  company 
operating  in  the  western  yellow  pine  type  of  forest,  it  was  desired  to  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  present  and  future  yields  of  timber  on  each  quarter  set^tion  separately. 

As  it  was  not  feasible  to  spend  time  and  money  on  a  number  of  strip  surveys,  a 
variation  of  that  method  by  running  a  series  of  cruisings  which  would  give  an  actual 
tally  of  the  trees  on  the  tract  was  adopted.  Comparative  estimates  of  the  future 
yield  on  a  quarter  section,  from  cruising  valuation  surveys  and  from  strip  valuation 
aarveys,  are  given  to  show  the  closeness  of  the  estimates  by  the  2  methods. 

DISEASES  OP  PLANTS. 

Biaeaaes  of  the  apple,  cherry,  peach,  pear,  and  plum;  with  methods  of 
treatment,  E.  M.  Wiux>.x,  (Alabama  (hllegeSta.  B\d.  133,  pp.  79-143, ph.  9, figs.  g). — 
This  bulletin,  which  is  largely  compiled  from  departmental  and  experiment  station 
publications,  is  designed  to  enable  fruit  growers  to  recognize  some  of  the  more 
common  diseases  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  order  that  they  may  assist  the  station 
in  securing  data  regarding  the  distribution  and  severity  of  the  diseases  in  the  various 
counties  of  the  State. 

The  author  has  avoided  technical  discussions  of  the  organisms  causing  the  diseases 
as  far  as  possible,  but  gives  suggestions  which  will  aid  in  the  recognition  of  the  dis- 
eases, and  discusses  methods  of  treatment.  The  material  is  arranged  under  the  dif- 
ferent headings  by  host  plants,  and  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
fnngicides  and  spraying  machinery.  Bibliographies  of  the  more  important  literature 
are  appended  to  the  different  headings. 

Some  bacterial  diseases  of  plants  prevalent -in  Kichigan,  W.  G.  SACKirrr 
(Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  SSO,  pp.  SOS-~':20,  figs.  6). — Popular  descriptions  are  given  of  pear 
blight,  bacteriosie  of  beans,  black  rot  of  cabbage,  wilt  of  cucurbits,  soft  rot  of  the 
sugar  beet,  and  the  blight  of  the  potato,  tomato,  and  eggplant. 
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Fimgua  dise|taeB  of  cotton,  L.  Lbwton-Brain  (  West  Indian  Bui.,  6  (1905),  No.  S, 
pp.  117-lSS). — Notes  are  given  on  the  rust,  leaf  spot,  mildew,  and  anthracnose  of 
cotton,  after  which  a  disease  known  locally  as  black  boll  is  described. 

This  disease  seems  to  be  characterized  by  the  decay  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
Ik>1I,  usually  starting  at  the  base.  The  seeds  swell  inside  and  the  lint  is  destroyed. 
The  first  outward  sign  of  disease  is  a  curious  deformation  of  the  boU,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  symptoms  already  mentioned.  As  the  disease  progresses  the 
lint  becomes  slimy,  changing  color  from  yellow  to  dark  brown  or  black,  and  finally 
the  enlarged,  partially  germinated  seeds  practically  fill  the  interior  of  the  boll. 

The  only  foreign  organism  present  in  diseased  bolls  is  a  short  rod-shaped  bacillus, 
and  this  appears  constantly  present  in  the  diseased  tissues.  Until  inoculation  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  on  it  can  not,  however,  be  definitely  claimed  that  this 
bacillus  is  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

A  new  disease  in  potatoes  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  lH  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  37, 
S8). — It  is  stated  that  Splurrella  tabijka,  a  parasitic  fungus  especially  known  as  attack- 
ing beets  and  mangels,  has  been  recently  observed  occurring  on  potatoes.  As  in  the 
case  of  beets  and  turnips,  the  fungus  first  makes  its  appearance  on  the  leaves,  after- 
wards passing  into  the  roots,  causing  their  destruction.  On  account  of  the  fact  that 
different  crops  are  subjeii^t  to  the  attacks  of  this  fungus,  care  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide rotations  with  nonsnsceptible  plants.  It  is  believed  that  the  application  of  gas 
lime  to  the  soil  would  to  a  considerable  extent  destroy  the  parasite. 

A  disease  of  potatoes  {Jour.  Bd.  Af/r.  [London],  If  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  i94-S96, 
fig.  1). — A  diseased  condition  of  potatoes  of  the  variety  Evergood  is  reported,  in 
which  the  surface  of  the  tubers  was  studded  with  small  brownish  warts,  and  although 
a  number  of  fungi  were  present  no  species  seemed  to  be  suflBciently  constant  to  be 
considered  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  A  careful  study  of  the  variety  showed  that  the 
primary  (»U8e  of  the  disease  was  the  excessive  development  of  lentioels  in  this  par- 
ticular variety.  The  experiments  from  which  this  conclusion  is  drawn  are  to  be 
described  later. 

Blackleg'  in  potatoes  (Jmtr.  Bd.  Agr.  [Lmidon],  IS  (1905),  No.  5,  pp.  296-S98). — 
A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  disease  of  potatoes  due  to  BaciUun  phytophihorut,  and 
precautionary  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  are  quoted  from 
a  recent  publication  (K.  S.  K.,  15,  p.  374). 

It  has  been  found  that  potatoes,  beans,  carrots,  turnips,  cucumbers,  sugar  beets, 
mangels,  etc.,  are  susceptible  to  the  disease,  and  rotations  should  be  provided  in 
which  these  plants  do  not  occur  for  a  number  of  years.  Whole  tubers  should  be 
planted  instead  of  being  <;ut  into  sections,  as  is  usually  the  case.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  obtain  seed  from  districts  where  the  disease  is  not  known  to  exist,  and  lime 
or  strong  nitrogenous  manures  should  not  be  used. 

Beview  of  the  principal  diseases  of  sugrar  cane,  L.  Lgwton-Brain  (  Weil  Indian 
But.,  6  ( tStCi),  No.  1,  pp.  SS-S7). — The  author  presents  a  brief  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal facta  regarding  the  rind  disease  (»used  by  Triehogphteria  sat-^ari,  the  pineapple 
disease  due  to  Thlehriopsi*  flhareticu»,  and  the  root  disease  attributed  to  ifara»miu» 
mcchari.  Incidentally  the  author  mentions  the  fact  that  bananas  are  subject  to 
attacks  of  M.  KemiwUus,  a  species  related  to  that  causing  the  root  disease  of  sugar 
cane. 

Olub  root  in  turnips  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [Ixindon],  IS  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  161,  WS).— 
Based  upon  experiments  carrie<l  on  for  a  number  of  years  it  is  suggested  that  2}  tons 
of  common  lime  slaked  to  a  fine  powder  and  applied  to  an  acre  of  infested  soil  will 
usually  result  in  securing  a  crop  reasonably  free  from  this  disease.  It  is  noted  from  ■ 
the  results  obtaine<l  that  the  effect  of  the  lime  may  be  more  apparent  on  the  second 
than  on  the  first  crop  which  follows  ita  application. 

The  cuciunber  leaf  blotch,  A.  T).  Hall  (Jour.  Bd.  .Agr.  [Ijnidon],  IS  (1906), 
No.  1,  pp.  19-Sl), — A  brief  description  is  given  of  the  cucumber  leaf  spot,  caoaed  by 
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Orronpora  meloni*,  and  the  results  of  various  methods  of  treatment  for  its  prevention 
are  stated. 

The  treatment  of  the  soil  by  watering  every  fourth  day  with  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  was  tried,  and  while  at  first  it  seemed  successful,  later  the  plants  were 
l>adly  attacked  by  the  ftmgus,  and  those  which  had  t)een  treated  seemed  particularly 
susceptible  to  the  red  spider.  A  second  series  of  experiments  was  inaugt^rated,  in 
which  the  plants  were  treated  with  a  copper  sulphate  solution  and  with  ammonium 
copper  carbonate,  but  from  the  results  obtained  it  seems  that  the  use  of  copper 
fimgicides  does  not  offer  any  very  satisfactory  metho<I  of  (X>mbating  this  disease. 

The  most  hopeful  method  of  treatment  the  author  believes  is  the  utilization  of 
diseaise-resistant  varieties.  Where  forcing  houses  have  become  badly  infested  with 
the  fnngus  some  other  crop  should  be  grown  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  mushroom  disease  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [Ixmdon]^  12  (IBOS),  No.  1,  pp.  47-49, 
Hg.  1). — An  account  is  given  of  a  disease  of  cultivated  mushrooms  which  is  due  to 
the  parasitic  fungus  Hppomyces  pemiciomis. 

This  fimgus  attackx  parasitically  the  myoeliiun  of  the  mushroom,  causing  it  to 
l)ecouie  distorted  and  resulting  in  curious  malformations  of  the  S|K>re-Ijearing  form 
of  the  mushroom.  On  account  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  i>arasite  all  beds  should 
be  removed  before  spores  are  produced,  otherwise  the  houses  may  become  thoroughly 
infested. 

If  this  should  occur  the  houses  in  which  mushrooms  are  grown  should  be  com- 
pletely emptied  and  thoroughly  sprayed  at  intervals  of  10  days  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate,  3  or  4  applications  being  given.  At  the  same  time  the  house 
should  be  kept  warm  and  moist  to  favor  the  germination  of  the  spores  of  the  para- 
site, which  are  destroyed  by  the  treatment  suggested. 

Some  of  the  results  of  three  years'  experiments  with  crown  grail,  G.  G. 
Hedocock  (iSW«i«,  n.  jer.,  22  {190/)),  No.  65^,  pp.  120~13g). — A  summary  is  given  of 
the  author's  experiments  on  crown  gall,  which  is  found  on  the  almond,  apple,  apri- 
cot, ash,  blackberry,  chestnut,  cherry,  grape,  hop,  oak,  i>each,  pear,  plum,  prune, 
poplar,  quince,  raspberry,  rose,  walnut,  and  willow. 

A  number  of  forms  of  the  disease  are  recognized,  some  of  which  are  little  known. 
Those  occurring  on  the  apple,  pear,  and  quince  are  said  to  be  <]uite  similar  and  have 
not  yet  been  proven  to  be  contagious.  Those  occurring  on  the  almond,  apricot, 
blacklierry,  cherry,  peach,  plum,  prune,  and  possibly  the  chestnut  and  walnut  are 
similar  in  nature  and  origin  and  are  often  very  contagious.  Those  on  the  gra|)e  and 
rose  ap]>ear  to  be  slightly  contagious,  but<»n  not  be  cla8se<l  with  either  of  the  preced- 
ing groups,  as  far  as  present  infonnatitm  goes.  The  crown  gall  on  the  hop  is  caused 
by  a  slime  mold  resembling  PUumodiophora  hrtuutica;  the  cause  of  club  root  in  crucif- 
erous plants. 

Experiments  with  apple,  quince,  and  pear  seedlings  grown  under  sterilized  (condi- 
tions show  that  the  apple  and  pear  crown  gall  of  the  ordinary  tyiw,  in  which  there 
is  an  absence  of  side  roots  or  hairy  roots,  is  not  nintagious.  In  exi>erinient8  carried 
on  for  2  years  the  average  result  obtaine<l  from  inoculation  of  selet;te<l  apple  nursery 
stock  was  10  per  cent  of  diseased  plants,  with  15  per  cent  of  the  control  plants 
affected. 

The  author  states  that  the  apple  crown  gall  is  of  2  types,  one  a  more  or  less  woody 
gall  with  few  or  no  roots  growing  from  it,  while  the  other  form  is  commonly  called 
hairy  root  from  the  numerous  side  roots  that  are  put  out.  (Jails  may  or  may  not 
occur  in  connection  with  this  form,  and  for  the  present  it  is  considere<l  a  distinct 
disease. 

Careful  crotw-inoculation  ex|>eriments  show  that  the  crown  gall  of  iK'a<'h,  plum, 
»'herry,  ra-^plierry,  almond,  and  apricot  are  identical.  The  j)each  and  rasplx^rry  are 
UMiHt  susceptible  to  wound  in(K-ulatioii,  but  also  InH-ome  <lipea><ed  through  infected 
«oil.    It  has  been  imjKMwible  to  transfer  this  disease  to  the  apple,  pear,  or  quince. 
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The  results  from  an  experiment  with  300  2-year-old  apple  trees,  selected  with  care 
as  to  uniformity  of  eize  and  root  system,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  disease  has  no 
immediate  effect  on  the  duration  of  the  life  Of  the  tree  where  other  diseases  do  not 
intervene.  Field  observations  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  does  not  kill 
the  younjt  trees  as  often  as  has  been  jtreviously  believed. 

There  is  frequently  found  on  the  roots  of  apple  seedling,  and  more  rarely  on  grafted 
apple  trees,  a  gall  of  a  softer  nature,  which  may  prove  to  be  slightly  contagious.  This 
is  to  be  a  subject  for  further  investigation.  On  grafted  trees  most  of  the  galls  occur 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  scion  at  the  point  of  union  with  the  root.  The  author  states 
that  the  work  of  the  previous  2  years  is  being  repeated  in  different  localities,  in  all 
120,000  apple  seedlings  and  root  grafts  lieing  under  observation. 

ObservationB  on  some  vine  diaesjses  in  Sonoma  County,  Oalifomia, 
O.  BuTLEK  (California  Sta.  Bul.tltlS,  pp.  29,  pi.  1,  figx.  5). — Descriptions  are  given  of 
the  red-leaf  disease,  grape  shrivel,  and  root  rot,  all  of  which  have  been  under 
investigation  by  the  author  during  the  past  year  or  more. 

The  red-leaf  disease,  which  was  first  noticed' in  1903,  is  treated  at  some  length,  a 
description  being  given  of  the  disease,  its  relationships  and  resemblance  to  other 
diseases  pointed  out,  and  the  results  of  experiments  for  its  control  presented.  The 
red-leaf  disease  may  affect  the  shoots,  leaves,  peduncles,  pedicel,  and  fruit  of  the 
vine ;  the  canes  on  one  side  or,  more  rarely,  the  entire  vine  may  be  attacked.  The 
effect  that  is  produced  on  these  different  plant  organs  is  descril)ed  at  length.  The 
disease  seems  to  be  more  or  less  closely  related  to  foUctage,  rougeot,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia vine  disease,  most  nearly  resembling  the  rougeot 

Winter  and  summer  spraying  experiments  have  been  carried  on  for  the  control 
of  this  disease,  and  while  the  vitality  of  the  vines  seeme<l  to  he  increased,  as  shown 
by  the  greener  appearance  of  the  foliage,  yet  the  treated  vines  did  not  show  any 
very  great  improvement  over  the  urttreatetl  ones.  The  author  believes  that  the 
red-leaf  disease  is  due  to  the  same  causes  as  folletage  and  rougeot,  namely,  a  dis- 
turbance of  equilibrium  between  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  roots  and  its  trans- 
piration by  the  leaves.  An  examination  of  the  soil  showed  that  it  was  very  deficient 
in  phosphoric  acid,  and  it  is  thought  that  ])roj>er  fertilization  will  help  the  vines  to 
at  least  withstand  the  re<l-leaf  disease. 

Grape  shrivel  is  the  name  given  a  disease  which  is  characterize<l  by  the  shrivel- 
ing of  the  terries.  This  shriveling  seems  to  be  the  most  important  character  of  the 
disease,  the  symi)tom8  api)earing  in  the  leaves  being  easily  referable  to  drought  or 
imperfect  nutrition.  The  fruit  of  diseased  vines,  when  it  does  not  shrivel,  often 
ripens  prematurely.  This  prematurely  rii>ened  fruit  is  frequently  edible,  though  at 
times  very  distasteful.  The  disease  does  not  show  on  the  foliage  at  first,  but  later 
is  characterized  by  a  discoloration  of  the  leaves,  which  seems  to  be  caused  largely 
by  changes  in  chlorophyll.  No  external  indications  are  shown  on  the  vines,  but 
when  cut  in  cross  or  longitudinal  sections  the  wood  and  pith  show  discolorations. 

Kxiwriments  («rrie<l  on  with  a  numl)er  of  varieties,  in  which  different  methods  of 
treatment  were  testetl,  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  grape  shrivel  is 
due  to  imjHirfect  nutrition.  It  was  found  that  different  varieties  and  different  stocks 
were  affected  quite  differently,  and  in  combating  this  disease  account  must  l>e  taken 
of  the  affinity  l)etween  the  stock  and  the  graft  and  of  the  resistance  of  the  stock  to 
[Jiylloxera.  The  resistance  of  the  stock  to  the  phylloxera  may  be  heightened  by 
fertilization,  but  if  this  is  not  sufficient  a  change  should  be  made  to  a  more  resistant 
st<K'.k.  The  use  of  carlwn  bisulphid  in  protecting  stocks  of  low  resistance  from 
attacks  of  phyllo.xera  is  not  imder  pres<*nt  conditions  considered  an  economic 
jKissibility. 

The  root  rot  is  of  fungus  origin  and  in  its  usual  form  is  recognizable  by  the  soft, 
watery,  yellowish-brown  woody  cylinder,  which  is  more  or  less  permeated  with  the 
mycelium  of  the  parasite.    The  disease  usually  takes  from  2  to  6  years  to  kUl  the 
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vinet>,  although  in  some  rare  casen  they  have  been  killed  in  a  single  season.  The 
growth  of  vines  affected  with  the  root  rot  resembleB  that  of  vines  affected  with  phyll- 
oxera, but  in  the  rapid  form  of  the  disease  there  is  no  gradual  wasting  away.  The 
foliage  of  the  vines  becomes  chlorotic  and,  if  the  weather  is  un&ivorable,  the  leaves 
rapidly  dry  up  and  fall  off. 

As  soon  as  the  disease  appears  in  the  vineyard,  all  badly  affected  vines  should  be 
removed,  and  the  vines  surrounding  them  treated  with  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  cop- 
per sulphate  or  a  7  per  cent  solution  of  iron  sulphate.  This  may  be  done  by  digging 
a  small  basin  about  the  trunk  of  the  vines  and  pouring  into  it  a  gallon  or  more  of 
either  solution.  Vineyards  once  affected  with  this  disease  are,  unless  thoroughly 
drained,  always  subject  to  it.  Therefore  it  is  essential  that  portions  of  vineyards 
which  are  replenished  should  be  treated  every  2  or  3  years  by  one  of  the  methods 
above  described.  The  root  rot  is  said  to  attack  many  varieties,  but  some  weem  to  lie 
lefs  subject  to  this  rot  than  others,  and  such  should  be  employed  as  stock  for  grafting. 

Fungns  diseases  of  cacao,  L.  Lewton-Brain  (  Wat  Indian  Bid.,  6  {1905),  No.  1, 
pp.  85-94). — Descriptions  are  given  of  canker  of  cacao  due  to  Nectria  sp.,  die  back 
caused  by  Diplodia  cacaoicola,  the  brown  rot  of  the  pods  due  to  the  same  fungus, 
and  the  ripe  rot  caused  by  Phyiophihora  omnirora. 

The  thread  blight,  caused  by  an  undetermined  fungus,  is  described  at  consider- 
able length.  This  disease  is  said  to  be  very  characteristic,  the  fungus  appearing  as 
dark-brown  threads  or  strands,  closely  appressed  to  the  bark.  When  young  the 
threads  are  thin  and  white,  but  they  become  dark  after  having  attained  a  good 
attachment  to  the  bark.  The  fungus  spreads  by  means  of  its  mycelium  and  can  be 
kept  in  check  only  by  thorough  and  constant  pmnifig,  to  which  the  author  recom- 
mends the  additional  treatment  of  spraying  with  a  lime-sulphur  wash. 

A  disease  of  conifers  {Jour.  Bd.  A(jr.  [Londoni,  Ig  {1905),  No.  3,  pp.  177-179, 
fig.  1). — ^The  occurrence  on  spruce  seedlings  of  the  fungus  Herpotrichia  nigra  is 
reported. 

The  fungus  had  attacked  the  leaves  causing  their  destruction,  but  instead  of  falling 
from  the  dead  plants  they  were  bound  together  by  mycelium  and  remained  as  a 
compact  brown  mass  about  the  branches  upon  which  they  had  grown.  This  para- 
site is  said  to  tie  most  prevalent  in  nurseries  at  rather  high  elevations,  and  has  been 
reported  as  attacking  spruce^  mountain  pine,  juniper,  etc.  Its  occurrence  has  been 
noted  in  Germany  and  Norway  for  some  time,  but  it  has  only  been  recently  observed 
in  Ureat  Britain.  On  account  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  attack,  all  diseased  seed- 
lings should  be  collected  and  burned  as  soon  as  observed. 

Larch  canker  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [Londoti],  12  (790.5),  No.  5,  pp.  Sff7-S10,  fig*.  5). — 
A  description  is  given  of  a  wound  para.site  {Tkutyiiq/pha  calycina)  which  attacks  the 
European  larch  to  an  injurious  extent.  The  canker  seeuis  to  l)e  especially  associated 
with  the  larch  aphis  {Chermes  laricis),  and  to  prevent  injury  by  the  aphis  it  is 
recommende<l  that  seedlings  and  young  trees  should  be  sprayed  with  a  kerosene 
emnlrion.  As  a  rule,  trees  under  10  years  of  age  attacked  by  tanker  are  either  killed 
outright  or  their  growth  is  badly  stunted,  and  all  precautions  should  be  taken 
against  frost  injuries,  improper  situation  in  planting,  insect  punctures,  etc. 

Sprayingr  machines,  W.  E.  Bear  {Jmir.  Bd.  Agr.  [London'],  12  {190.'>),  No.  1, 
pp.  8-18,  figK.  JO). — Descriptions  are  given  of  a  number  of  forms  of  hand  and  i)ower 
spraying  apparatus.  The  comparative  merits  and  efficiency  of  the  different  classes 
of  machines  are  shown. 
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Zoological  yearbook,  1904,  P.  Mayek  {/axA.  Jahresber.,  nton,  pp.  VIII  +  640). — 
As  in  former  annual  reports  of  this  author,  brief  abstracts  are  given  of  the  more 
important  investigations  published  during  the  year  on  the  different  groups  of  the 
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animal  kingdom.     Kxtensive  bibliographies  are  presented,  including  titles  of  the 
abstracted  articles  and  also  numeroiis  leas  important  ones. 

The  bobwhite  and  other  quails  of  the  TTnited  States  in  their  economic 
relations,  8.  D.  Judd  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Bid.  Surrey  Bui.  SI,  pp.  HO,  ph.  2, 
fign.  10). — The  food  habits  and  economic  importance  of  the  7  species  of  quail  known 
to  occur  in  the  United  States  are  discussed  in  some  detail. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  a  study  of  the  bobwhite  for  the  reason  that  this 
bird  has  been  more  carefully  observed  and  its  feeding  habits  are  better  known. 
From  an  examination  of  918  stomachs  of  the  bobwhite  it  was  found  that  its  food 
consisted  of  about  83  per  cent  vegetable  matter  and  16  per  cent  animal  hiatter.  The 
vegetable  food  consists  of  grain,  weed  seeds,  and  other  material.  A  long  list  is  given 
of  the  species  of  weed  seeds  found  in  the  stomachs  of  bobwhites.  The  insect  food  is 
discussed  according  to  its  systematic  position.  Similar  accounts  are  presented  of  the 
masked  bobwhite,  California  quail,  gambel  quail,  mountain  quail,  scaled  quail,  and 
Mearns  quail. 

The  feeding  habits  of  all  the  species  of  quails  considered  in  the  bulletin  are  quite 
similar,  the  variations  which  occur  being  partly  referable  to  the  variable  food  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  bobwhite  is  the  only  species  which  appears  in 
the  Eastern  States,  while  the  others  are  generally  distributed  from  Texas  to  Oregon. 
The  range  of  these  species  is  continuous  along  the  southern  border  of  the  country, 
.  but  along  the  northern  border  there  is  an  extensive  interruption  in  the  Great  Plains. 

Birds  known  to  eat  the  boll  weevil,  V.  Bailey  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Biol. 
Surrey  Bui.  2'2,  pp.  16). — On  account  of  the  serious  damage  caused  by  the  boll  weevil 
in  the  Southern  States,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  obtain  reliable  information  con- 
cerning birds  which  feed  upon  this  pest  and  the  amount  of  assistance  which  may  be 
expected  from  them  in  protecting  the  cotton  crop. 

Considering  the  fact  that  for  the  past  12  years  the  weevil  has  been  steadily  spread- 
ing over  the  cotton  belt,  it  appears  that  birds  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  extermi- 
nate the  pest.  As  a  result  of  field  observations  and  examination  of  birds'  stomachs 
in  the  laboratory  a  considerable  list  of  birds  was  determined  as  feeding  upon  the 
weevil.  This  list  includes  Carolina  wren,  titlark,  tomtit,  western  meadow  lark, 
Florida  meadow  lark,  common  phoebe,  redwing  blackbird,  white-throated  sparrow, 
western  savanna  sparrow,  brown  thrasher,  Texas  bobwhite,  brewer  blackbird, 
cowbird,  jackdaw,  mockingbird,  butcherbird,  killdeer,  and  others  of  less  imix>rtance. 

The  total  number  of  stomachs  examined,  exclusive  of  mourning  doves  and  quail, 
was  570  and  of  this  number  78  contained  boll  weevils.  The  weevils  were  not  numer- 
ous at  the  time  when  the  birds  were  collecte<l.  As  a  result  of  hjs  study  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  author  urges  the  protection  of  inset^tivorous  birds  within  the  cotton  l^elt. 

Bacteria  used  in  the  destruction  of  rats  and  mice,  L.  Bahr  (Onthl.  Baki. 
[rtc],  1.  AM.,  Orig.,  39  {1905),  No.  3,  pp.  S63-S74) -—thns  far  the  l>acteria  which 
have  been  used  for  the  destruction  of  rats  and  mice  belong  to  the  Coli  group. 

The  bacteria  used  against  rats  include  the  forms  cultivated  and  recommended  by 
Danysz  and  Issatschenko.  Mice  are  much  more  susceptible  to  bacterial  infection 
than  rata  and  succumb  to  the  action  of  certain  iMlcteria  toward  which  rats  are  quite 
immune.  A  number  of  feeding  experiments  were  carried  out  during  which  rats 
were  fed  cultures  of  Ratin.  These  cultures  produce  either  an  acute  infet^tion  with 
enteritis  and  septicemia  without  involving  the  lungs  or  a  chronic  infection  which 
exhibits  pulmonary  symptoms.  When  Katiu  was  fed  to  various  spet-ies  of  mice, 
including  ^fus  mimouhix  and  M.  agrarius,  the  following  results  were  obtained: 

White  mice,  grey  house  mice,  field  mice,  red  mice,  and  wotnl  mice  were  nearly  all 
destroyed  by  the  culture.  Mns  agrarius,  horse,  dog,  fowls,  cat,  and  calves  2  months 
old  were  not  affectefl  in  any  way  by  rccteiving  the  cultures.  Young  sucking  calves, 
however,  showed  cousideroble  weakness  accompanied  by  enteritis,  enlarged  spleen, 
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aud  otlier  syniptoins.  Tlie  author  I)elieve«,  tlierefore,  that  Boine  pn^caution  iiiiiHt  be 
ot)!5erved  in  the  use  of  these  cultureH  in  onler  to  avoid  the  infection  of  fann  animals. 
Entomologrical  department,  R.  A.  Coolby  (Montana  Sla.  Rpt.  1904,  pp-  ^^5- 
£.iS). — Grasshoppers  were  less  injurious  than  in  previous  years.  A  test  of  the  Criddle 
mixture  gave  somewhat  unsatisfactory  results  in  the  hands  of  ranchers.  Some  injury 
was  caused  to  apple  trees  by  a  cicada  {Tibicen  cruerUifera).  Notes  are  also  given  on 
si><itte<l  blister  l>eetle,  apple  aphis,  cabbage  aphis,  field  mice,  and  honey  bees. 

A  circular  of  information,  J.  Kotinskv  ( lid.  Comrs.  Agr.  and  Foratlri/  Hawaii, 
IHi:  Eiil.  Circ.  l,pit.8). — The  worlc  of  the  division  of  entomology  is  briefly  descrilied, 
with  notes  on  the  collection  aud  study  of  insects. 

The  'weatem  cricket,  C.  P.  (Jillbttb  and  8.  A.  Johnson  ( Colorado  ^a.  Bid.  101, 
pp.  10,  plx.  i>).—AnaliruK  gimphx  first  attracte<l  attention  as  a  pest  in  Colorado  in  1904. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  about  July  1,  to  a  depth  of  al)oiit  1  in.  preferably  on  hills. 
In  some  cai^es  2,000  to  .3,000  eggs  were  counted  per  s(|uare  foot  of  soil.  The  crickets 
feetl  on  range  grasses,  sage  brusli,  cereals,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  garden  vegetables,  etc. 
The  pests  may  be  herded  away  from  cultivate<l  crops  or  may  be  kept  away  by  ditch- 
ing or  fencing.  They  may  also  be  killitd  with  kerosene,  crude  oil,  or  poisoned  bait. 
Plowing,  burning,  and  crushing  are  also  mentioned  as  remedies.  Certain  dry  hills 
seem  to  constitute  the  pennanent  home  of  the  pests,  but  migration  takes  place  when, 
the  eggs  hatch  in  large  numbers.    The  insects  travel  only  by  daylight. 

Leaf  hoppers  and  their  natural  enemies,  R.  (/.  L.  Perkins  ( Ifairaiiaii  fhigar 
Plan/i-rx'  fita.,  IHr.  Enl.  But.  /,  pis.  I,  pp.  1-70;  3,  pp.  TtS.'i,  pi.  1;  S,  pp.  /iff-1  IS,  pU. 
4;  4,  pp.  119-1.'}8,  ph.  S). — The  parasites  of  leaf  hopi)er8  ('on8idere<l  in  the  first  part 
belong  to  the  family  Dryinida>. 

This  family  appears  to  confine  its  attacks  to  leaf  hoppers.  A  detailed  description 
is  given  of  the  method  of  attack,  the  effectiveness  of  these  parasites  in  controlling 
the  leaf  hoppers,  and  other  points  in  their  life  history.  In  this  discussion  the  genus 
Echthrodelphax  and  other  related  genera  are  taken  as  typical  cases.  Apparently 
all  leaf  hoppers  which  become  parasitized  with  Dryinidae  are  ultimately  thereby 
destroyed.  The  anatomy  of  these  parasites  is  discussed,  and  a  systematic  account  is 
presented  to  assist  in  the  identification  of  species,  many  of  which  are  described 
as  new. 

AgamopKtjdie  threnode*,  described  in  detail  in  the  second  part,  is  parasitic  on  the 
sugar-cane  leaf  hopper  and  appears  to  be  parthenogenetic.  Sometimes  more  than 
one  larva  is  found  on  a  single  leaf  hopper,  but  perhafw  only  one  reaches  maturity. 
The  parasite  is  referred  to  a  new  family  described  under  the  name  Epipyropidie, 
and  several  other  new  species  of  this  family  are  describe*!  under  the  genera  Paleo- 
psyche  and  Heteropsyche. 

In  the  third  part  the  anatomy,  systematic  position,  and  life  history  of  the  Stylopidw 
are  discussed,  with  notes  on  the  efiect  of  their  parasitism  on  leaf  hoppers.  The  male 
parasites  u.sually  have  a  more  serious  effect  on  the  host  than  do  the  females,  and  the 
hnstis  killed.  The  genera  Halictophagus  and  P^lenchuaare  defined  and  notes  given 
on  the  larvje  and  puparia  of  Stylopidte.  Various  species  of  these  genera  are  described, 
many  of  them  as  new. 

The  fourth  part  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  family  Pipunculida'.  The 
majority  of  species  in  this  family  belong  to  the  genus  Pipunculus,  and  alxiut  80 
species  have  been  recorded  for  this  genus.  The  flies  under  discussion  are  {>arasitic 
on  various  families  of  Uomoptera,  including  Cercopidte,  Jassido?,  and  Fulgorids. 
The  anatomy  and  life  history  of  the  genus  is  discussed  in  some  detail  for  different 
stages.  A  numl)er  of  species  from  Australia  and  Hawaii  are  descrilHKi  as  new,  and 
an  analytical  table  is  j)re8ented  to  assist  in  their  ready  identification.  A  brief  bibli- 
ography of  the  subject  is  appended  to  the  bulletin. 

I<ate  fall  spraying  for  the  San  Jos^  scale,  J.  B.  S.mitr  {New  Jersey  fHas.  Bid. 
186,  pp.  14,  figs.  6). — ^Tests  were  made  of  the  effectiveness  of  insecticide  application 
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in  the  fall  an  opposed  tosprayiog  in  the  tipring.  In  Home  crises  the  applicationH  were 
made  before  the  foliage  had.  fallen.  A  Duuil)er  of  proprietary  soluble  petroleum 
insecticides  were  used  as  well  as  lime  and  sulphur  and  kerosene-limoid.  In  general 
the  damage  to  the  foliage  even  of  peach  trees  was  slight,  while  the  scalen  were  efiei;t- 
ively  destroyed.  The  author  believes  that  fall  spraying  is  more  effective  than  spring 
spraying  and  that  the  fall  should  be  generally  recommended  as  the  proper  time  for 
insecticide  applications  against  scale  insects. 

Experiments  during  the  summer  of  1905  indicate  that  summer  applications  of 
insecticides  for  scale  insects  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  do  more  than  hold  the 
scale  in  check  while  considerable  harm  to  the  trees  may  result.  During  these  tests 
in  summer,  spraying  tobacco  extracts,  flsh-oil  soaps,  kerosene  emulsion,  crude  and 
distillate  petroleum,  kerosene-limoid,  and  various  combinations  of  lime  and  sulphur 
were  used.  In  all  cases  the  effect  upon  the  scales  was  unsatisfactory  or  the  trees 
were  too  much  injured. 

As  a  resnltof  the  author's  experiments  along  this  line  it  is  recommended  that  trees 
be  sprayed  in  New  Jersey  as  soon  as  possible  after  October  15  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
begin  to  mature.  In  CBse  of  bad  infestation  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  the  application 
within  two  weeks.  With  regard  to  a  choice  of  insecticide  the  author  prefers  the 
mineral  oils  and  several  proprietary  preparations  of  these  oils  in  a  soluble  form.  It 
is  urged,  however,  that  none  of  the  oil  emulsions  should  be  allowed  to  get  cold  and 
that  they  should  be  used  in  as  fresh  a  conditi(m  as  possible.  In  the  author's  opinion 
the  second  choice  falls  on  kerosene-limoid  and  the  third  on  lime  and  sulphur  com- 
binations.   The  life  history  of  the  scales  is  also  discussed. 

Peach  insects,  R.  1.  Sun-H  (Ga.  Bd.  Bnt.  Bui.  17,  pp.  56-lOS,  fig».  SS).—T!Yi\a 
bulletin,  as  stated  by  the  author,  contains  practical  information  prepared  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  of  peach  raisers  for  directions  concerning  the  control  of  insects 
injurious  to  peach  trees.  The  important  insects  of  peach  trees  are  discussed  with 
detailed  notes  on  their  appearance,  habits,  life  history,  and  control.  The  more 
important  species  considered  are  San  Jos^  scale,  Putnam  scale,  cherry  scale,  peach 
lecanium,  West  Indian  peach  scale,  plum  pulvinaria,  fruit-tree  bark-beetle,  peach- 
tree  borer,  plum  curculio,  plant  lice,  and  tent  caterpillars. 

The  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths,  A.  H.  Kirkland  (Ojf.  Supl.  Suppremng 
Gifpty  and  Brotim-tail  Motht  [JfoM.],  Btd.  1,  pp.  37,  pU.  11,  Jigs.  9). — A  copy  is  given 
of  the  recent  Massachusetts  law  relating  to  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths.  According  to 
this  law  a  superintendent  for  suppressing  the  gyjwy  and  brown-tail  moths  is  appointed 
and  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  made  available  for  use  during  the  years  1905-1907. 
The  present  bulletin  is  largely  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  gypsy  and  brown- 
tail  moths  and  an  account  of  their  habits,  life  history,  and  distribution  with  notes 
on  the  most  effective  remedies  for  controlling  them. 

Tr7i>eta  ludens  in  Mexico,  J.  Isaac  (Saeramenio:  California  Stale  Hori.  Com., 
190.'>,  p]>.  40,  ph.  4,  fig"-  ■"'). — On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  jiest  and  the 
extent  of  its  ravages  in  Mexico,  the  California  commission  sent  the  author  to  investi- 
gate the  present  status  of  the  pest  in  Mexico  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  means 
adopted  there  for  its  control. 

The  author  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  orange-growing  districts  of  Mexico  with 
this  idea  in  view  and  collected  much  information  r^^arding  the  distribution  of  the 
pest,  its  origin,  parasites,  and  other  points  of  importance  to  California  orange  grow- 
ers. The  insect  is  descrilied  in  detail  in  all  of  its  stages.  It  appears  that  the  life 
cycle  requires  about  3  months  so  that  there  may  be  4  generations  per  year.  In  the 
High  lands  of  Mexico  the  pest  appears  not  to  be  very  common,  while  in  the  State  of 
Morelos  it  is  serious. 

The  reme<lie8  adopted  in  Mexico  for  the  control  of  this  insect  include  burning  or 
burial  of  infested  oranges,  keeping  fowls  in  orange  orchards,  spraying  with  an  infu- 
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sion  of  Ifaplophytvn  dmiridum.  Tlie  natural  clitx-kx  t<>  the  8)>read  of  thJH  pest  are 
olmngea  of  temperature  and  the  preKence  of  {>ara«t(>H.  Trypeta  hulenn  apfHiars  not  to 
te  native  to  Mexico  but  is  prol)ably  introduce*!  from  some  part  of  South  America. 
It  attacks  not  only  sweet  oranges  but  also  the  uiango  and  guava. 

The  parasitological  commisdion  of  Mexico  recommends  that  all  infeste<l  uianftoex, 
lemons,  orange><,  and  guavas  be  coIltTted  daily  and  deposited  in  a  suitable  place  for 
deHtru<;tion  once  a  week.  Such  fruit  should  \>e  destroyed  either  by  burning  or 
burying  to  a  depth  of  20  in. 

Insects  of  the  pecan,  H.  A.  Gossard  {Florida  JSta.  Bui.  79,  pp.  ;i,1I-.ilii,  pi*.  7, 
lign.  ;?). — The  present  bulletin  (-ontains  essentially  a  brief  monograph  of  the  imi)ortant 
insect  pests  of  the  i)ecan. 

I'ecan  bud-moth  (Proteoptery.!-  debidana)  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  these  pests. 
The  insect  is  described  in  its  different  stages  and  notes  are  given  on  its  habits. 
Several  natural  enemies  are  known,  but  their  effectiveness  is  not  yet  determine*!. 
Spraying  with  arsenicals  including  Paris  green  and  arsenate  of  lead  did  not  give 
encouraging  results.  The  use  of  lirae-sulphur-salt  wash  was  much  more  satisfactory. 
lnfepte<!  pecan  buds  were  fumigated  for  30  minutes  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas.  The 
buds  were  not  injure*!  by  the  treatment,  but  the  moths  seemed  not  to  lie  destroye*!. 
Not  more  than  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  buds  survive*!  on  account  of  later  infestation. 
In  nursery  practice  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  remove  the  cocoons  with  a  knife. 

The  iiecan  case-borer  {Arrolxuiit  nebtilUIa)  is  also  a  serious  pest  an*!  is  descrilie*! 
with  notes  on  its  habits  and  life  history.  This  pest  is  also  attacked  by  parasites  and 
birds.  In  the  ctmtrol  of  this  insect  it  appears  that  the  remedies  most  successful  in 
use  against  the  pecan  bud-moth  are  also  liest  for  use  against  this  8{>ecies.  Notes  are 
also  given  on  the  appearance,  habits,  life  history,  and  means  of  combating  8pe<'ie8 
of  Cat(X?a!a,  Seiria  scitula,  Dnlana  inlegrrrima,  fall  webwomi,  twig  girdlers,  f)ak  pruner, 
hickory-nut  weevil,  hickory  bark-borer,  white  ant,  cottony  maple  scale,  etc. 

Insects  injurious  to  forests,  A.  I^.  Hekkkka  (Com.  Par.  Agr.  [Me.rico']  Oirc. 
J9,  pp.  4,  fig'-  S). — Particular  attention  is  given  in  this  circular  to  a  discussion  of 
Dendroctonus  an*!  relate*!  f*>rest  insecb*  with  reference  to  artificial  insecticid**  and 
methods  whi<'h  have  l)een  foun*l  to  lie  effwtive  in  <tontr«)lling  these  i>ests  and  also  to 
their  natural  enemies. 

Texas  fever  ticks  {Oklahmim  fita.  Rpl.  190.5,  pp.  JS-SO). — .\ttenti*)n  is  calletl  to 
those  features  in  the  life  history  *>f  cattle  ti*'k8  whi*'h  makes  it  possible  to  exterminate 
the  tick  by  a  system  of  r*)tation  of  pastnres  and  direct  treatment  of  cattle  for  tick 
infcHtation.     The  great  advantages  *)f  tick  extermination  are  briefly  *li8cu8sed. 

Keans  for  the  destruction  of 'mosquitoes,  A.  F.  Mankowski  (Cenlhl.  Bakt. 
[rtc],  1.  Al>t.,  Orig.,  .19  {I90S),  A'o.  S,  pp.  277-279,  fig»  .;).— Brief  reference  is  made  to 
experiments  previously  <«rried  out  by  other  inv«^tigators  in  the  infecti<m  of  mos- 
nuitoes  with  various  species  of  bacteria. 

In  the  study  of  moB<iuitoe8  in  Bessarabia  a  mite  wa«  f<mn*I  infesting  mos<]uitoes 
un*!er  the  wings  and  various  other  [tarts  of  the  tiody.  .\n  examination  of  the  para- 
sites showed  them  to  be  undoubt4>d  mites  alxiut  \  mm.  long.  From  one  to  six  pata- 
rites  were  found  *>n  each  infeste*!  m*)squito,  an*!  al>out  30  per  cent  of  all  mos*)uitoes 
studied  were  infested.  The  imp*)rtance  of  this  parasite  appears  to  lie  <iuite  great, 
since  the  numl^er  of  mosquitoes  and  the  extent  of  malaria  were  *'*>nsiderably  reducw! 
during  the  year. 

Beport  of  the  inspector  of  fumig^ation  appliances,  1904,  P.  W.  Hodoetts 
( Toronto:  Ontario  Dept.  Agr.,  l90/>,  pp.  ll,fig». .!) . — The  practices  *)f  various  nursery- 
men with  regard  to  transplanting  and  handling  of  st<K'k  are  briefly  *lescril)e<l.  The 
••fleets  of  severe  winter  c*)ld  up*)n  San  .I*)s*''  scale  were  studie*!.  It  was  foun*!  that  the 
severity  of  winter  ha*!  little  effe*'t  in  controlling  the  iiuml>erH  of  tlie  s*-ale.  The  insect 
was  more  seriously  affecte*!  by  *'old  on  j)each  and  plum  trees  than  on  apple  tn-es.     In 
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thu  author's  opinion  tlio  lime  and  xiilpliiir  wasli  in  the  Iwst  renieily  for  the  San  Joa^ 

Annual  report  of  the  Beekeepers'  Association  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
for  1904  (Ann.  Rpt.  Beekeeperx'  Asgoc.  (Mario,  1904,  pp-  87,  Jigs.  ^).— At  the  25th 
aiinual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Beekeepers'  Association,  held  in  Toronto  Novemlier 
15-17,  1904,  a  number  of  papers  were  read  which  may  be  briefly  noted  in  thit>  con- 
nection. 

The  {general  statuR  of  beekeeping  was  diwmssed  iii  the  president's  address  by  J.  W. 
S|tarling.  A  jwper  <m  extracted  honey,  rea<l  by  M.  Pettit,  suggested  that  all  white 
honey  should  be  removed  by  the  first  of  August  in  onler  to  avoid  any  mixture  of 
dark  honey.  In  the  production  of  extracted  honey  it  is  recommended  that  the 
weather,  climate,  and  locality  be  .studied  in  order  to  choose  the  most  suitable  breed 
of  bees  and  style  of  hives.  Honey  should  not  be  extracted  until  well  ripene<l,  and 
should  be  sealed  up  as  soon  afterwards  as  jtossible. 

F.  C.  Harrison  spoke  on  the  diseajKts  of  bee  larva?,  (tailing  attention  to  the  princi- 
jial  means  by  which  contagion  is  spread  among  bees,  and  giving  detailed  notes  on 
foul  brood,  black  broo<l,  pickle<l  brood,  chilled  brood,  and  starved  brood.  It  is 
thought  that  some  of  these  tenim  may  l)e  synonymous,  sia  it  seems  unlikely  that  all 
are  distinct  diseases. 

FajH-rs  were  also  presenteil  on  A  Season  with  the  Bees  and  How  to  Manage  Them, 
by  A.  E.  Hoshal;  The  InHnence  of  lU-e  Journals,  by  W.  J.  t'raig;  Queens  and  their 
Influence  on  Bee  Culture,  by  \V.  Z.  Hutchinson;  Foul  Brood,  by  H.  J.  Sibbald; 
Winter  Ix>sses,  by  \V.  F.  Holtermann;  Hanfoin  as  a  Bee  Plant,  by  J.  Fixter;  Pre- 
vention and  Control  of  Swarming  by  Means  of  the  Hedden  Hive,  by  J.  I).  Miller. 

J.  Fixter  presented  the  results  of  experiments  upon  methods  of  j)rotecting  hives 
for  outside  wintering,  a  study  of  cellars  for  wintering  bees,  metho<Is  of  introducing 
queens,  and  feeding  with  honey  and  sugar  in  winter  quarters. 

Bee  products  in  Arizona,  R.  H.  Fobbbs  (Arizona  SUi.  Bid.  51,  pp.  o:iS-6.i2, 
figt.  Z). — Statistics  are  presented  regarding  the  present  status  of  apiculture  in  Arizona. 

A  list  is  given  with  times  of  blooming  of  the  more  imi>ortant  honey  crops  of  the 
Territory.  At  present,  alfalfa  is  less  available  than  formerly  as  a  honey  crop,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  cut  at  an  earlier  stage  than  in  previous  years,  and  also 
on  ai;count  of  the  prevalence  of  the  alfalfa  butterfly  which  feeds  upon  the  honey. 
Determinations  were  made  of  the  sugars  containe<l  in  the  flowers  of  alfalfa  and  cer- 
tain native  bee  plants. 

The  quality  and  (imposition  of  samples  of  Arizona  honey  are  also  discussed.  The 
average  amount  of  moisttire  in  honey  from  Arizona  was  found  to  he  about  2  per 
<«nt  less  than  that  of  eastern  honey.  The  ash  was  of  alwut  normal  quantity  and 
(K)mi>osition.  Analytical  data  are  presented  regarding  honey  samples  and  notes  are 
given  on  adulteration  and  by-products.  The  honey  of  Arizona  contains  a  maximum 
amount  of  sugar  and  very  little  nonsatrharine  substances  and  is  usually  of  <lesirable 
color  and  flavor.  In  liquefying  honey  it  is  recommended  that  the  process  be  carried 
on  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  quality. 

Sericulture,  P.  Vieii,  (S^icii/^/rc.  I'nri*:  J.  B.  Bnillii're  A-  Sont,  190.'),  pp.  VIII-\- 
SfiO,figg.  50). — This  volume  is  one  of  the  series  which  constitiite  the  agricultural 
encyclopedia  published  under  the  direction  of  G.  Wery. 

The  subject  is  discussed  under  7  heads,  including  the  history  of  sericulture;  anat- 
omy and  physiology  of  the  silkworm;  diseases  of  the  silkworm;  rearing  silkworms; 
care  and  production  of  the  silkworm  eggs;  the  qualities,  treatment,  and  manufacture 
of  silk;  and  artificial  silks,  including  silks  from  other  sources  than  the  true  silkworm. 
In  an  api)endix  the  author  discusses  the  culture  of  nmll)erries. 

The  silk-growing:  season  of  1904,  G.  M(-Oktry  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Rpt.  1904, 
pp.  55,  56). — It  is  reported  that  public  interest  in  silk  growing  continues  to  increase. 
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A  number  of  silk  gn)wer8'  aB80ciations  have  been  fornifrl,  silk  niaaiufactiiriuK  plants 
have  been  established,  and  instnictiou  K>ven  in  silk  raising  in  industrial  schools.  It 
is  believed  that  when  properly  carried  on,  the  business  of  silk,  raising  may  bring 
reasonably  profitable  returns  to  children  and  adults  who  are  incapable  of  doing 
severe  manual  labor. 

POODS— HITHAH  WTBITION. 

Studies  of  the  digestibility  and  nutritive  value  of  bread  and  of  macaroni 
at  the  Tlniversity  of  Minnesota,  1903-1906,  H.  Snvuek  (  U.  S.  Dept.  A<ir.,  Office, 
Rrjil.  Stas.  Bui.  JoG,  pp.  SO,  pis.  4,  fig.  7).— CiWitinuing  earlier  work  (K.  S.  R.,  15, 
p.  63),  digestion  experiments  w^ere  made  with  different  grades  of  flour  ground  from 
Oklahoma  hard  winter  wheat  and  Or^on  soft  winter  wheat.  In  18  experiments 
with  men,  white  (straight-grade)  flour  was  more  completely  digestetl  than  either 
Graham  or  entire-wheat  flour,  and  yieUltHl  a  larger  amount  of  digestible  nutrients 
and  available  energy. 

In  3  digestion  trials,  in  which  finely  pulverized  bran  wa.<>  added  to  white  flour  in 
the  same  proportion  as  is  remove<i  in  milling,  the  addition  of  the  bran  lowered  the 
(ligestibility  of  the  flour  so  that  a  smaller  amount  of  digestible  nutrients  and  available 
energy  was  obtained  from  the  bran  flour  than  from  the  white  flour  with  which  the 
bran  was  mixed. 

In  3  digestion  trials,  in  which  finely  pulverized  wheat  germ  was  added  to  white 
flour  in  the  same  proportion  as  is  removed  in  milling,  the  addition  of  the  germ  <lid 
not  materially  change  the  digestibility  of  the  flour,  and  the  amount  of  total  digestible 
nutrients  and  available  energy  in  the  germ  flour  and  the  white  flour  was  about  the 
same.  There  was  no  material  gain  in  total  digestible  nutrients  by  the  addition  of 
the  germ  to  the  white  flour.  The  germ  flour  produced  a  smaller  sized,  sweeter,  but 
less  porous  loaf  than  the  white  flour.  Because  of  its  fermentable  character  wheat 
germ  is  excluded  from  white  flour. 

Studies  were  also  made  of  the  digestibility  of  macaroni  made  from  American-grown 
duram  wheat,  of  breakfast  foods  made  from  the  same  sort  of  wheat,  and  also  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  semolina  in  macaroni  making. 

According  to  the  author,  during  the  process  of  manufacture  of  macaroni  water  is 
removed  in  drying  the  macaroni  and  the  starch  and  gluten  apparently  undergo  a 
slight  hydration.  When  macaroni  is  cooked  in  water  about  2.25  per  cent  of  the  sol- 
uble matters  present  are  extracted,  which  suggests  that  as  little  water  as  ix>ssil>le 
should  be  used  in  cooking  the  macaroni  when  strict  economy  is  desirable. 

As  shown  by  experiments  with  healthy  men,  the  macaroni  use<l  had  approxi- 
mately the  same  digestibility  and  supplied  about  the  same  amount  of  nutrients,  pound 
for  pound  on  a  dry-matter  basLs,  as  bread  made  from  straight-grade  flour.  Consuming 
either  large  or  small  amounts  of  bread  made  from  durum  wheat  flour  with  the  mac- 
aroni exercised  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  digestibility  of  the  nutrients  an<l  the 
availability  of  the  energy  present. 

The  durum  wheat  breakfast  food  resembletl  quite  closely  in  composition  the  mac- 
aroni made  from  similar  wheat.  It  was  not  quite  as  thoroughly  digested,  though  its 
digestibility  was  fairly  high  as  compare<l  with  many  vegetable  foods.  The  observetl 
differences  in  digestibility  of  the  breakfast  food  and  the  flour  productj*  are  undoubt- 
edly due  to  methods  of  manufacture,  the  flour  pro<lucta  being  rather  finely  ground 
and  therefore  in  a  condition  favorable  for  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices. 

The  contamination  and  adulteration  of  bread  and  of  the  milling  products 
employed  in  its  preparation,  II.  SriBCiBLEft  (Pure  I'rwhtcts,  1  (190.'>),  Xo.  6,  pp. 
i46-?51). — Weed  seeds,  mineral  adulterants,  inferior  starches,  and  other  adulter- 
ants of  wheat  and  bread  are  spoken  of,  and  methods  of  detection  briefly  noted. 
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Gluten  bread  (ImhcH  [LumUm'],  Vi8  (1905),  No.  4360,  p.  1075).— \n  analysis  is 
briefly  reported. 

Malt  extract  in  bread  making,  R.  L.  Cokby  (Pure  Products,  1  (1905),  No.  4,  pp. 
187-189). — ^The  effect  of  substituting  malt  extract  for  cane  sugar  in  bread  making  is 
discussed,  the  data  presented  being  on  the  whole  unfavorable  to  this  practice. 

Wlieaten  flour,  T.  Macfaulaxe  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Depl.  [Caiiada\,  Bui.  98,  pp. 
14). — Data  are  given  regarding  the  analysis  of  75  samples  of  flour  purchased  in  open 
market  in  different  districts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  11  samples  of  known 
characteristics  which  were  examined  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

No  indication  was  found  of  adulteration  with  mineral  matter  or  with  other  and 
lower  priced  grains  than  wheat.  In  the  case  of  part  of  the  samples  the  analyses  were 
more  detailed  than  with  the  remainder,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  material 
soluble  in  alcohol,  i.  e.,  reducing  sugar  or  dextrose,  sucrose,  nonnitrogenous  sub- 
stances, and  gliadin. 

In  addition  to  other  constituents  the  amount  of  material  extracted  by  water  after 
treatment  with  alcohol  was  also  determined.  The  extra<!tion  with  alcohol  was 
carried  on  in  Macfarlane  tubes,  the  flour  sample  l>eing  distributed  through  crysotile 
fll>er  and  the  tubes  furnished  with  an  asbestos  filtering  bed.  The  gluten  and  gliadin 
content  of  the  flour  samples  and  related  topics  are  discussed. 

Cereal  foods,  L.  H.  Merrill  (Afaitie  Sla.  Bid.  118,  pp.  117-135).— The  classifica- 
tion of  cereal  breakfast  foods,  their  composition,  manufacture,  relative  economy,  ete., 
are  discussed  and  digestion  experiments  reported  in  which  several  different  brands 
constitute  varying  proportions  of  the  diet.  The  following  table  summarizes  the 
experimental  data: 

Coefficients  of  digedlbility  of  cereal  breakfast  rations  and  cereal  breakfast  foods  alone — 

Experiments  with  men. 


Diet. 


Rolled  oats  with  a  mixed  diet 

KoUed  oatH  with  a  simple  diet 

Rolled  f)at8  alone 

RolltKi  wheat  with  a  mixed  diet 

Rolled  wheat  with  a  simple  diet 

Rolled  wheat  alone 

Force  with  a  mixed  diet 

Force  with  a  simple  diet 

Force  alone 

Grape-nuts  with  a  mixed  diet 

Grape-nuts  with  asimplediet 

Grape-nuts  alone 

Shredded  whole  wheat  with  a  mixed  diet 
Shredded  whole  wheat  with  a  simple  diet 

Shredded  whole  wheat  alone 

Hecker's  hominy  with  a  mixed  diet 

Hecker's  hominy  with  a  simple  diet 

Hecker's  hominy  alone 

Granulated  corn  meal,  mixed  diet 

Granulated  com  meal,  simple  diet 

Granulated  com  meal  alone 


Number ,     Total 
of       I  organic 
expert-      matter 
ments.  'digested. 


Percent. 
96.2 
95.4 
92.3 
96.2 
9S.2 
92.4 
95.7 
94.6 
90.4 
96.6 
94.0 
91.7 
95.5 
92.8 
87.7 
97.1 
97.  S 


97.2 
97.2 


I  Propor- 
tion of 
Protein  I     total 
digested,  energy  In 
digested 
food. 


Percent. 
90.1 
84.7 
78.4 
93.2 
91.6 
85.0 
92.7 
89.6 
76.1 
92.8 
«7.6 
76.1 
92.1 
84.1 
.57.7 
88.9 
83.6 
74.5 
89.0 
82.3 
73.2 


Per  CI  nl. 
95.3 
94.2 
89.8 
95.3 
94.6 
90.7 
95.2 
91.1 
88.3 
9.5.6 
93.1 
89.4 
94.5 
91.4 
84.1 
96.3 
96.4 
91.4 
96.9 
95.9 


"Where  the  cereals  were  used  with  a  mixed  diet  they  had  but  little  apparent 
effect  upon  the  digestibility  of  the  total  food.  As  regards  the  digestibility  of  the 
total  organic  matter,  the  com  products  made  a  very  favorable  showing.  At  the  same 
time  a  larger  proportion  of  the  energy  of  the  footl  was  utilized  by  the  body  than 
where  the  wheat  and  oat  products  were  used.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the 
com  foods  seemed  to  depress  the  digestibility  of  the  protein  of  the  total  food. 
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"  When  the  simple  diet  was  used,  the  com  produet«  again  made  »  favorable  hIiow- 
ing  aa  regards  both  total  organic  matter  and  energy,  leaiit  favorable  of  all,  however, 
in  digestibility  of  protein.  If  we  value  these  foods  in  proportion  to  the  digestibility 
of  their  protein  when  used  with  a  mixed  diet,  we  must  place  rolled  wheat  first  and 
the  corn  products  last. 

"  When  the  digestibility  of  the  cereals  alone  is  calculated,  more  strikihg  results  are 
obtained.  It  will  he  noticed  that  the  rolled  wheat  now  ranks  first,  not  only  in  the 
digestibility  of  the  total  organic  matter,  but  also  with  resi)e(-t  to  the  protein.  The 
rolled  oata  rank  next,  and  the  com  preparations  and  shredded  wheat  the  lowest 
of  all. 

"One  of  the  most  noticeable  differences  in  these  cereal  foods  is  found  in  the  diges- 
tibility of  the  protein  when  the  cereal  is  eaten  with  a  simple  diet.  This  difference 
is  most  marked  in  the  various  wheat  pro<luctH,  especially  when  the  results  are  calcni- 
lated  to  the  cereal  alone." 

The  mtrog«ii  content  of  barley  and  malt,  Prior  {AUg.  /tuelir.  JHerlirau.  u. 
Malzfaltrik.,  SS  (1904),  V-  ^*^;  «^-  '«  '/'tschr.  Untermrh.  Nahr.  u.  (len>i:<gmU.,  9  (1905), 
No.  7,  pp.  436,  .^).— The  author  discusses  the  relationship  between  nitrogen  content 
and  the  quality  of  malt,  and  outlines  experiments  which  he  projMjses  to  imdertake. 
The  distribution  of  nitrogrenous  material  in  barley,  E.  Jalowetx  (Allg.  7A*chr. 
Blerbrau.  u.  Malzfabrik.,  Sg  (1904),  pp.  ^59,  MO;  ab».  in  ZtiK-hr.  Ifntermiek.  Nahr.  «. 
GenvLssmtl.,  9  (1905),  No.  7,  p.  4^6). — According  to  the  author's  investigations,  the 
upper  part  of  the  grain  (water  free)  contained  17.75  per  cent  protein,  the  middle 
portion  11.19  per  cent,  and  the  lower  end  14.44  percent.  The  data  are  discussed 
with  relation  to  malt  making. 

The  purin  bodies  of  food  stuffs,  I.  W.  Hall  ( Philadelphia:  P.  BlahiiUm's  Son 
ik  Co. ,  1S04,  S.  ed. ,  rev. ,  pp.  SOS  +  XIII,  ph.  3,  fig.  1 )'— In  this  setiond  and  revised  edi- 
tion the  author  states  that  part  of  the  volume  has  been  rewritten  and  new  matter 
added,  including  the  results  of  analyses,  experimental  and  bibliographical  data,  etc. 
Among  the  questions  discussed  are  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  food  purine, 
methotls  of  estimating  food  purine  and  their  action,  the  fate  of  such  bodies  in  metab- 
olism, the  effect  of  drugs  upon  the  elimination  of  purin  bodies,  purins  in  relation  to 
disease,  and  related  topics,  the  volume  as  a  whole  being  a  digest  of  his  own  investi- 
gations and  those  carried  on  by  others.  The  author  has  devised  an  improvtHl  metho<l 
of  estimating  purin  bodies  and  reports  data  showing  the  amount  present  in  different 
food  products. 

Some  of  the  general  (K)nclusions  follow:  "Of  the  known  purin  bodies,  hypoxanthin, 
xanthin,  guanin,  and  the  methyl-xanthins,  caffein  and  theobromin  are  found  in  foo<l 
stuffs,  and  uric  acid  and  traces  of  xanthins  and  methyl-xanthins  are  met  with  in  the 
urine.  .  .  .  In  footl  stuffs,  the  purin  bodies  ot!Cur  in  2  forms,  'free'  and  'bound.' 
Both  the  glandular  and  muscular  tissues  contain  approximately  equal  amounts  of 
'free-purins,'  but  the  glandular  tissues  yield  very  large  and  the  muscles  only  very 
small  quantities  of  bound-purins  (nucleins). 

"The  estimations  of  the  purin  bodies  contained  in  meats  show  that  considerable 
quantities  are  present,  but  that  little  difference  exists  lietween  the  amounts  contained 
in  white  and  dark  meats.  Certain  vegetable  foods  have  been  found  to  contain  purin 
bodies.  Amongst  these  are  peas,  beans,  oatmeal,  asparagus,  and  onions.  This  fur- 
nishes a  reason  for  the  high  uric  acid  excretion  which  follows  their  ingestion. 
From  several  varieties  of  beer  and  porter  purin  bodies  have  l)een  i-solated,  and  their 
percentage  amounts  estimated." 

Urinary  purin  occurs  principally  in  the  form  of  uric  acid.  In  experiments  reporte<l 
the  amount  was  increased  by  feeding  fish,  fowl,  beef,  beans,  and  beer.  "The 
increase  of  urinary  purin  reflects  the  metabolic  activity  of  the  individual  in  regard 
to  nucleins.    The  feces  may  contain  unabsorbed  nucleins  aa  well  as  certain  purin  siil>- 
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stances  from  the  digt-Htive  juices  and  cell  nuclei,  and  estinittiion»  of  tliesf  Ixxliet" 
uhould  be  included  in  all  uietabolio  exiterinientx. 

"When  the  'free'  purins  are  injested,  they  are  rapidly  oxidized  and  decomposed. 
About  50-60  per  cent  of  hypoxanthin  leaves  the  body  ae  urinary  purin  (principally 
uric  acid)  within  4-6  hours,  and  the  same  percentage  of  uric  acid  appears  in  the 
urine  after  8-10  hours.  The  bound  purine,  however,  take  1-2  days  before  they  are 
fully  excreted.  The  remaining  60  per  cent  of  the  food  purin  is  excreted  as  urea,  or 
as  bo<lies  intermediate  Ijetween  nric  acid  and  urea. 

"  By  the  quantitative  estimations  of  purin  bodies  in  food  stuffs  an  exact  forecast 
of  the  exogenous  urinary  purin  is  possible,  and  its  amount  can  be  limited  when 
necessary  by  prescribing  a  certain  diet.  .  .  .  The  endogenous  purin  is  partly  derived 
from  leucocytes,  but  mostly  from  the  cell  changes  which  result  in  the  maintenance 
of  bodily  functions.  .  .  .  Uric  Bind  is  a  necessary  result  of  nonnal  nuclein  metabol- 
ism. In  disease  it  is  symptomatic  of  conditions  which  liinder  or  prevent  its  solubil- 
ity and  excretion,  and  does  not  itself  cause  the  lesions  which  accom{)any  urica<'id«'- 
mia."    The  volume  contains  an  extended  bibliography  of  the  8ubje(^t. 

Heat  values  and  food  values,  H.  P.  Armsby  ( Reprinted  from  Arch.  Ped.,  ■l^(190.'i), 
Feb.,  pp.  li4-lS0). — The  author  discusses  body  temperature,  the  production  and 
liberation  of  heat  in  the  animal  body,  and  related  questions. 

lie  points  out  that  the  production  of  heat  in  the  animal  body  is  incidental  to  the 
vital  processes,  and  the  heat  so  produced'  may  to  a  considerable  degree  be  regarded  a-s 
an  excretum,  the  body  tem]>eratnre  within  limits  l>eing  due  to  a  condition  of  equilit>- 
rium  between  heat  pro<luction  and  heat  elimination.  "  It  is  important  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  until  the  original  (chemical  energy  has  served  its  physiological 
purposes  that  it  takes  the  form  of  heat.  It  is  not  first  converte<I  into  heat,  which  is 
then  further  converted  into  muscular  or  other  work;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  first  gives 
rise  to  the  muscular  or  other  energy  retiuired,  and  the  latter,  in  performing  its  func- 
tions, is  degraded  into  heat. 

"  In  ether  words,  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  animal  body  is  a  form  of  heat 
engine.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  heat  prodwttion  of  the  animal 
is  incidental  to  other  purposes.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  heat  thus  produced 
is  available  to  maintain  the  body  temperature,  and  the  question  at  once  arises 
whether  the  supply  thus  incidentally  provided  is  sufficient,  or  whether  additional 
body  tissue  must  be  metabolized  simply  for  the  sake  of  producing  hejit" 

In  order  to  maintain  approximately  the  same  body  temjxrature,  heat  must  l)e  elim- 
inated at  the  same  average  rate  at  which  it  is  produced,  the  three  principal  ways  of 
eliminating  heat  being  by  conduction,  radiation,  and  by  the  vaporization  of  water. 
These  processes  are  collectively  referred  to  as  physical  regulation,  and  act  through  a 
considerable  range  of  temperature.  "  Necessarily,  there  is  an  upper  limit  beyond 
which  these  means  of  getting  rid  of  heat  become  insufficient,  and  the  fatal  heat 
stagnation  begins.  As  we  go  below  this  limit  the  tendency  of  a  falling  temperature 
to  withdraw  heat  from  the  body  more  rapidly  is  met  by  changes  the  reverse  of  those 
just  .  .  .  [referred  to],  and  by  their  means  the  outflow  of  heat  is  kept  practically 
constant  and  there  is  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  heat  pnxluced,  but  rather  a  slight 
decrease. 

"As  we  follow  this  exjierimentally,  however,  we  reach  a  point,  known  as  the  crit- 
ical temperature,  at  which  the  possibilities  of  this  physical  regulation  appear  to  reach 
their  lower  limit.  The  facility  with  which  the  surface  of  the  body  eliminates  heat 
(Mn  not  be  further  reduced,  and  a  continued  retluction  of  the  external  tem{)eratnre  is 
met  by  a  marked  iiicrea.>ie  in  the  heat  pro<luction — the  so-called  'chemical'  regula- 
tion. The  answer  to  our  initial  (]ue8tion,  then,  is  that  at  or  above  the  critical  tem- 
perature the  incidental  heat  production  due  to  the  internal  work  of  the  body  suffices, 
or  more  than  suffices,  to  maintain  its  normal  temjierature,  while  l)elow  that  point 
additional  body  material  must  be  oxidized  for  this  special  purpose." 
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The  increased  production  of  heat  after  food  w  taken,  dae  to  the  procesfles  of 
digestion,  the  different  amounts  of  heat  produced  by  different  foods,  and  related 
questions  are  spoken  of.  The  author  points  out  that  the  amount  of  energy  required 
to  digest  different  foods  varies,  and  that  this  must  be  taken  into  account  in  consid- 
ering th*!*  true  energy  value. 

"The  food  value  of  a  nutrient  as  a  source  of  energy  to  the  organism  is  not  meas- 
ured by  the  total  energy  which  it  can  liberate  as  heat  in  the  body,  but  by  the  part 
of  this  energy  which  is  available  to  the  organism  for  physiological  uses.  The 
remainder  of  the  'fuel  value'  simply  serves  to  increase  the  generation  of  heat  in  the 
body,  a  result  which  may  be  advantageous  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  surround- 
ing conditions." 

Concerning  the  nattiral  feeding  of  infants,  M.  Rvbnbr  and  O.  Heubnbr 
{Ztgrhr.  Exjri.  Path.  u.  Thrr.,  i  ( /.905),  No.  1,  pp.  1-Z5).— In  the  experiments  reported 
a  healthy  infant  was  under  observation  for  8  months  from  birth,  and  data  are  recorded 
regarding  the  amount  of  food  eaten,  the  gains  in  weight,  etc.  During  5  days,  when 
the  child  was  5.5  months  old  and  weighed  nearly  10  kg.,  the  income  and  outgo  of 
carl)on  and  nitrogen  were  determined. 

For  4  days  the  food  consisteil  entirely  of  mother's  milk.  On  the  fifth  day  the  child 
was  given  a  tea  which  furnished  so  little  nutritive  material  that  this  was  essentially 
a  fasting  period.  The  composition  and  energy  value  of  the  food  and  excreta  were 
determined. .  The  respirat<iry  products  were  measured  with  a  respiration  apparatus 
especially  constructed  for  the  experiments,  the  total  amounts  of  carbon  dioxid  and 
water  excreted  in  24  hours  being  calculated  from  the  amounts  determined  for  shorter 
I)eriods. 

Disregarding  the  first  day  of  the  milk  period,  the  average  amount  of  nitrogen  taken 
per  day  was  1.99  gm.,  the  amount  excreted  in  the  urine  1.13  gm.,  and  in  the  feces 
0.4  gm.  In  other  words,  there  was  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.46  gm.  nitrogen.  The 
daily  diet  furnished  63.7  gni.  carbon.  The  average  amount  excreted  in  the  urine  was 
1.41  gm.,  in  the  feces  2.71  gm.,  and  in  the  respiratory  products  61.68  gm.,  which  is 
equivalent  to  an  average  daily  loss  of  2.1  gm.  carbon.  During  the  tea  or  fasting 
period  the  diet  contained  no  nitrogen  nor  carbon.  The  total  amount  of  nitrogen 
excreted  in  the  urine  was  1.18  gm.  In  other  words,  the  body  lost  this  amount  in  24 
hours.  The  urine  contained  .1.29  gm.  carbon  and  the  respiratory  products  59.5  gm., 
i.  e.,  there  was  a  loss  of  60.79  gm. 

The  authors  discuss  the  gain  in  nitrogen  and  the  loss  of  carbon  on  the  experimental 
days  in  which  food  was  taken  and  explain  the  apparent  discrepancy  on  the  lasis  of 
changes  in  the  water  content  of  the  body.  A  comparison  of  the  amount  consumed 
and  furnished  by  the  oxidation  of  food  materials  with  the  quantities  excreted  shows 
that  actually  there  was  a  considerable  gain  of  water. 

De<lucting  the  energy  value  of  the  excretory  products  from  the  total  amount  suj)- 
plied  by  the  food,  the  authors  calculated  the  amount  of  energy  metabolized  per  day, 
which  was  equivalent  to  67.6  calories  per  kilogram  body  weight,  or  1,219  calories  per 
square  meter  surface  area.  Examination  of  the  experimental  data  showed  that  the 
body  usetl  the  nitrogen  of  the  diet  very  economically. 

In  connection  with  the  experiments  some  studies  were  made  of  the  assimilation  of 
nitrogen  on  a  diet  of  mother's  milk  as  compared  with  cow's  milk.  It  was  calculated 
that  in  the  case  of  mother's  inilk  0.135  to  0.161  gm.  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  true  pro- 
tein was  required  per  kilogram  bo<ly  weight  as  compared  with  0.530  gm.  nitrogen  in 
the  case  of  cow's  milk.  On  the  basis  of  the  experimental  data  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
re<iuired  is  discussed  with  reference  to  the  diet  of  l)oth  infants  and  adults,  and  the 
fact  noted  that  the  quantity  may  be  small  provided  the  energy  value  of  the  diet  is 
suAiitiently  high. 

Concerning  the  mechanism  of  stomach  digestion,  P.  (trOtznek  {Arch.  Physiol. 
[ijliij^er],  106  {1905),  Xo.  10-12,  pp.  4iiS-5JJ,  fig».  lS).—\n  experiments  undertoken 
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to  study  the  mechanics  of  digestion  animals  were  killed  and  the  stomachs  frozen,  the 
experimental  method  being  described  in  fall. 

Some  of  the  author's  conclusions  follow:  It  was  found  that  the  stomach  contents 
w^aH  divided  into  layers,  in  general  the  food  which  was  taken  last  being  surrounded 
by  food  taken  earlier  and  thus  protected  for  a  time  from  contact  with  the  stomach 
walls.  The  left  region  of  the  stomach,  the  so-called  fundus  (pars  splenica),  is  the 
storage  portion,  and  food  remains  here  for  hours  without  coming  in  contact  at  all  -with 
the  gastric  juice  and  during  this  time  the  amylolytic  action  of  saliva  is  continued. 

At  the  game  time  peptic  digestion  is  going  on  in  the  prepyloric  and  pyloric  portions 
of  the  stomach,  the  digestive  secretions  and  muscular  contractions  being  different  at 
different  points.     In  other  words,  the  stomach  contents  is  not  at  all  uniform. 

The  secretion  of  ferments  and  other  questions  were  also  studied  and  discussed. 

On  the  products  of  digestion  of  the  proteolytic  spleen  enzym  acting  in  an 
alkaline  medium,  E.  P.Catocabt  {Jmir.  PhynM.,  SS(1905),  No.  S-4,  pp.  S99-S04). — 
Using  lieno  a-proteaae  of  Htjdin,  the  following  substances  were  isolated  from  the 
products  of  digestion  of  coagulated  blood  serum:  Histidiu,  inactive  arginin,  lysin, 
tyrosin,  leucin,  alanin,  amido-valerianic  acid,  a-pyrrolidin  carbbxylic  acid,  glutamic 
acid,  phenylalanin,  and  ammonia.  Aspartic  acid  was  regarded  as  probably  present, 
as  it  is  formed  in  large  quantity  when  fibrin  is  digested  by  the  same  enzym. 

The  influence  of  fasting  and  feeding  upon  the  respiratory  and  nitrogenous 
exchange,  M.  S.  Fembbey  and  E.  I.  Sprigoh  {Jour.  Physiol.,  31  (1904),  No.  5,  pp. 
SS0-S46). — The  experiments  reported  were  carried  on  with  white  rats. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  follow:  "During  fasting  the  respiratory  exchange 
quickly  reaches  a  minimum,  and  then  remains  remarkably  constant  during  the  pro- 
longation of  the  fast.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  food  rich  in  carbohydrates  ui<on  the  respira- 
tory exchange  is  well  marked  within  an  hour,  and  steadily  increases  during  the 
next  2  or  3  hours.  The  increase  in  the  output  of  carbdn  dioxid  varieii  according  to 
the  conditions  from  14  to  97  per  cent  of  the  minimal  dis(;harge  during  hunger."  In 
the  majority  of  cases  there  was  an  increase  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen  which  ranged 
from  9  to  .'JS  per  cent. 

"The  increase  in  the  discharge  of  carlwn  dioxid  after  a  meal  rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates appears  to  be  due  to  a  general  increase  in  the  metabolic  processes  of  the 
body,  including  the  formation  of  fat,  and  not  solely  to  the  work  of  digestion.  .  .  . 
A  fast  preceding  a  meal  serves  as  a  marked  stimulus  to  the  assimilation  of  food.  .  .  . 
The  respiratory  quotient  is  probably  the  resultant  of  quotients  above  and  below  the 
theoretical  values  for  the  combustion  of  proteids,  carbohydrates,  and  fats." 

In  connecticm  with  part  of  the  work  an  attempt  was  made  to  study  nitrogen 
metabolism,  but  thi.i  phase  of  the  work  was  not  continued,  as,  according  to  the 
anthom,  it  was  not  poss^ible  to  estimate  correctly  the  ()ercentage  composition  of  the 
living  animal  from  data  ol>tained  by  the  analysis  of  a  control  specimen. 

Concerning  the  metabolism  of  athletes,  H.  Lavo.nics  (Skand.  Arcli.  I'hygiol., 
n  (JDO.'i),  No.  1-J,  pp.  J96-J04). — The  studies  rejiorted  were  made  with  2  circus 
jHirformers. 

In  the  a  days  covered  by  the  investigation  the  daily  diet  furnished  on  an  average 
217.9  gm.  protein  and  5,070  calories  of  energy  with  one  of  the  subjects  and  182.2  gni. 
protein  and  4,254  calories  of  energy  with  the  other.  The  subjects  worked  only  2  or  3 
hours  t!acli  day,  but  the  work  was  very  severe.  The  body  weight  in  each  case  was 
abont  84  kilograms.  In  the  2  cases  fat  supplied  47.6  and  44.8  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  the  total  energy  of  the  diet,  (juantities  which  the  author  considersvery  unusual. 
In  connection  with  the  investigation  the  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  were 
determined. 

The  toxin  and  antitoxin  of  fatigue,  W.  Weichariit  ( .Vunc7i«>.  Med.  Wchniirhr., 
51  {1904),  Nos.  l,pp.  1~\  IS;  iS,  pp.  Sl~'l-jilJ6).—Th«i  author  states  that  from  the 
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flesh  of  guinea  pigs  dead  from  fatigue  he  was  able  to  extract  a  body  which  injected 
into  guinea  pigs  and  other  animaiR  cauHed  all  the  symptoms  of  fatigue. 

This  Ixxly  was  isolated  and  found  to  \)e  very  unstable  in  character,  and  the  author 
considers*  it  a  true  toxin.  When  injected  into  tiie  circulation  of  horses  an  antitoxin 
was  produc-ed  which  in  vitro  or  in  animals  counteracted  the  toxin.  As  shown  by  a 
number  of  experiments  the  antitoxin  can  be  takt^n  by  man  without  harmful  results. 
In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  experiments,  the  author  discusses  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  fatigue,  its  effect  upon  the  bo<ly  temperature,  the  production  of 
the  antitoxin  in  the  body,  and  related  questions. 

The  relation  of  cookery  to  digestion,  Bkrtra  II.  Bachellbr  {Quart.  lipl.  Ktiiu. 
Bd.  Agr.,  24  (1905),  No.  9S,  pp.  234-J.'}7).—.\.  summary  of  data  on  changes  which 
take  place  in  cooking  different  nutrients  and  related  topics. 

ShellilBli  and  the  bacilli  of  typhoid  {lirit.  Food  Jour.,  7  (7.90.5),  No.  76,  pp.  48, 
M>). — A  note  on  E.  Klein's  investigations  for  the  Fishmongers'  C-ompany  of  the  time 
required  by  oysters  and  other  shellfish  to  clear  themselves  of  bacilli. 

The  phosphorescence  of  eggs  and  potatoes,  A.  Nestler  (  Vm»e\Mu,  9  (190S), 
So.  IS,  pp.  S5S,  S56). — C)n  the  basis  of  the  investigations  by  H.  Molisch,"  the  author 
discusses  the  phosphorescence  sometimes  observed  in  food  products,  which  is  due  to 
Baeterium  phosphoreum.  Metho<ls  of  cultivating  this  micro-organism  are  spoken  of. 
Its  development,  it  is  statetl,  does  not  render  the  food  products  harmful. 

Some  tea  curiosities,  L.  Lodian  ( Teu  and  Coffee  Trade  Jour.,  8(1905) ,  No.  5,  pp. 
SlS-214,  figx.  5). -^Russian  tea  tablets  and  other  unusual  forms  of  tea  are  described. 
Tea  hoquets  and  scented  tea,  L.  Lomian  ( Tea  and  Coffee.  Trade  Jour.,  9  (1905), 
No.  5,  pp.  e4S-245,fii)i<.  S). — Compressed  tea  and  other  standard  and  fancy  Russian 
teas  are  describeil.  It  is  stated  that  tea  dust  may  be  profitably  compressed  into 
blocks. 

The  examination  of  the  feces,  I.  S.  Wilb  (iV.  }'.  Med.  Jour,  and  PhUa.  Med. 
Jour.,  81  (1906),  pp.  475-478;  aim.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  -^  (1905),  No.  6,  p. 
^77). — A  summary  of  data  on  the  composition  of  feces  in  health  and  disease. 

Food  investigations,  V.  K.  Ciibhtniit  (Montana  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  2S6,  3.i7). — 
Cooperating  with  M.  K.  Knowles,  some  studies  were  made  of  meat  preservatives  and 
their  occurrence  in  sausage.  Preservatives  were  found  in  excessive  amounts  in  sev- 
eral samples,  but  their  use  was  di.s(;ontinued  when  the  attention  of  the  sellers  was 
directed  to  the  matter.  Brief  notes  are  also  given  regarding  a  case  of  poisoning  due 
to  eating  -freshly  opened  canned  salmon,  which  apparently  contained  ptomaines. 

Beport  of  State  analyst,' R.  E.  Doolittle  (J nn.  Rpt.  Dairi/  and  Food  Comr. 
Mich.,  19C4;  abs.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Cliem.  Soc.,  27  (1905),  No.  5, pp.  288,  289).— Ot  the 
1,279  samples  of  food  products  examined  under  the  provisions  of  the  State  pure-food 
law  442  samples  were  adulterated  or  sophisticated.  In  connection  with  the  work 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  methyl  alcohol  in  flavoring  extracts  and  to 
terpenless  lemon  extract. 

Beport  of  work  in  food  laboratory,  H.  E.  Barnard  (N.  If.  Sanit.  Bid.,  2  (1905), 
Nil.  7,  pp.  108-113).— In  compliance  with  the  SUite  pure-focxl  law  868  samples  of 
canned  goo<ls,  cider  vinegar,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  extracts,  honey,  maple  sugar 
and  sirups,  molasses,  meat  products,  etc.,  were  examined,  of  which  164,  or  45.2  per 
cent,  were  found  to  be  adulterated  or  to  vary  from  the  legal  standard.  Twenty-three 
of  the  41  samples  of  sausage  and  other  meat  products  examine<l  contained  borax  or 
sodinm  sulphite.  A  sample  of  cereal  coffee  was  found  to  contain  a  large  percentage 
of  coffee  in  addition  to  roasted  cereals. 

Fifth  report  on  food  products  for  1904,  B.  W.  Kiloore  (Bui.  N.  ('.  Bd.  Agr., 
95  (1904),  No.  12,  pp.  6V) . — Of  the  .'147  samples  of  flour,  breakfast  foods,  meats,  cann«>d 

"Sitzber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  [Vienna],  Math.  Naturw.  KL,  114  (1905). 
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goods,  dairy  products,  etc.,  examined,  59  samples, or  17 percent,  were  adulterated  or 
sophigticated. 

No  adulteration  was  detected  in  the  case  of  the  flour,  breakfast  food,  canned  fruit, 
cocoa,  butter,  chdese,  and  whiskiea  examined.  The  following  special  articles  in 
nearly  every  case  give  the  details  of  analyses  made  daring  the  year  under  the  State 
pure-food  law  and  discuss  the  results:  Chemical  Preservatives;  Canned  Meats; 
Examination  of  Canned  Fish  and  Oysters;  The  Examination  of  Canned  Fruits  and 
Vegetables;  Prepared  Mustards  and  Salad  Dressings;  Whisky;  and  Examination  of 
Flour,  by  W.  M.  Allen;  Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Butter,  and  Cheese,  by  J.  M.  Pickel; 
Breakfast  Foods,  by  C.  D.  Harris. 

ANIMAL  FBODTTCTION. 

Investigations  at  the-8ug:ar  experiment  station  laboratory  for  1904,  C.  A. 
Bkownk,  Jr.  {Im.  Planter,  S4  (1906),  No.  15,  pp.  ZS6-S40,fig.  1). — In  connection  with 
the  work  carried  on  under  the  author's  direction,  analyses  have  been  made  of  a 
number  of  feeding  staffs  containing  molasses. 

In  his  opinion,  one  of  the  best  materials  which  can  be  used  to  absorb  molasses  is 
bagasse.  The  sample  of  bagasse  molasses  feed,  i.  e.,  molascuit,  analyzed  contained 
20  per  cent  of  bagas.se  and  80  per  cent  molasses.  The  rind  of  the  cane,  it  is  pointed 
out,  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  the  pith  for  making  such  a  mixtufc,  as  it  has  only 
alMJut  one-sixth  of  the  a))8orptive  power  of  the  pith  and  is  also  much  harder  to  digest. 
It  is  also  pointed  out  that  under  local  conditi.ons,  cotton-seed  meal  added,  to  a  mix- 
ture of  bagasse  and  molasses  would  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  protein  in  the 
mixture. 

A  number  of  different  sorts  of  Louisiana  molasses  were  analyzed  and  extensive 
studies  of  the  solids  other  than  sugar  in  cane  molasses,  the  fermentation  of  cane 
products,  and  of  the  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  polarization  of  raw  cane  sugars  are 
also  reported,  as  well  as  the  results  of  physiological  experiments  upon  the  maturing 
of  cane. 

In  the  author's  opinion,  the  results  obtained  with  different  sorts  of  molasses  show 
that  "the  process  of  manufacture  has  much  to  do  with  the  differences  in  composition. 
The  open-kettle  molas-ses,  being  less  exhausted  than  the  other  grades,  has  naturally 
more  sucrose  and  less  imparities,  such  as  gums,  acids,  ash,  amids,  etc.  The  diffusion 
molasses,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  larger  percentage  of  impurities,  owing  to  the 
greater  extraction  of  these  ingredients  from  the  bagasse.  The  effect  of  liming  upon 
the  different  samples  is  very  pronounced,  those  which  have  received  the  heaviest 
treatment  being  the  highest  in  gums  and  combined  acids.  A  large  part  of  those 
compounds  which  we  designate  as  gums  and  acids  in  molasses  do  not  i-ome  from  the 
cane,  but  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  lime  upon  the  glucose  of  the  juice."  The 
organic  bodies,  other  than  sugar  in  molasses,  it  is  stated,  are  largely  gums,  nitrog- 
enous compounds,  acids,  and  caramel-like  substances. 

The  different  gums  found  in  cane  molasses,  according  to  the  author,  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  namely,  those  derived  from  the  cane,  such  as  xylan,  araban,  and 
galactan,  those  resulting  from  fermentation  changes  in  the  juice,  sirup,  or  molasses, 
such  as  dextran,  mannan,  and  cellulan,  and  those  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
clarifying  agents  during  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  third  class  would  include 
a  number  of  dextrinoid  bodies  which  seem  to  result  largely  from  the  action  of  liming 
u|>on  the  glucose  of  the  juice,  but  the  exact  nature  of  these  substances  has  not  been 
definitely  determined. 

Formic,  lactic,  and  amido  acids  and  butyric  and  a  number  of  other  fatty  acids 
higher  than  butyric  were  identified  in  molasses.  Such  bodies  as  glycerin,  mannite, 
lecithin,  and  cholesterin  have  also  been  found  occa.sionally.  A  body  for  which  the 
name  dimetbylketol  was  proposed  was  found  in  a  sample  of  sour  molasses.    A  study 
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of  dried  molasses  scam  showed  the  presence  of  10  per  cent  water,  11.30  per  cent 
chitin,  31.63  per  cent  protein,  27.50  per  cent  fat,  14.00  per  cent  carbohydrates,  and 
5.68  per  cent  ash.    The  fat  was  similar  in  some  of  its  properties  to  butter  fat. 

Analyses  are  reported  of  cane  juice  before  and  after  fn^ezing,  and  the  question  of 
injurious  effects  of  frost  on  cane  is  considered.  As  regards  the  effect  of  temperature 
upon  the  {MJarization  of  cane  juice,  the  results  obtained  indicate  "first,  that  a  falling 
off  in  the  polarization  of  raw  sugars  Ixstween  ports  in  tropical  and  temi)erate  latitudes 
may  be  due  to  differences  in  the  temperature  of  polarization  as  well  »k  tn  deteriora- 
tion, and,  .second,  that  tables  for  correcting  iKtlarizations  to  a  standard  teuijierature, 
base<]  upon  variations  in  the  rotation  of  sucrose  alone,  are  of  no  value  in  the  polar- 
ization of  raw-cane  products.  These  observations  hold,  however,  only  for  single 
polarization,  for  if  the  sugars  are  double  polarized,  as  by  the  Clerget  method,  the 
levulose  ern)r  is  entirely  obviated." 

In  connection  with  the  physiological  experiments  on  maturing  cane,  data  are 
reportetl  regarding  the  juice  of  stubble  canes.  Other  work  of  the  year  is  also  referre<l 
to  briefly. 

Seport  upon  the  properties  and  utilization  of  rice  oil,  C.  A.  Brow.nb,  Jr. 
(La.  Planter,  34  {1905),  No.  22,  jyp.  35-2,  SriS). — Since  rice  bran  and  polish  are  frequetly 
undesirable  as  feeding  stuffs,  owing  to  the  development  of  a(dd  from  the  oil  present, 
methods  of  improving  the  feeding  qualities  of  the  rice  by-products  were  studied. 

It  was  found  that  heating  the  bran  to  200°  F.  or  over  destroyed  the  ferment 
which  decomposes  the  rice  fat.  However,  as  the  rice  feed  possesses  laxative  proper- 
ties, it  seemed  desirable  to  remove  the  oil,  and  tests  showed  that  this  could  be  satis- 
factorily accomplished  with  the  aid  of  a  solvent.  The  oil  obtained  differs  decide<lly 
in  character  and  properties  from  that  of  other  cereals.  It  is  semisolid  at  winter 
temperature,  b^ns  to  melt  at  about  75°  F.,  and  becomes  perfectly  transparent  at 
117°  F.  At  ordinary  summer  temperature  the  oil  separates  into  solid  and  liciuid 
portionB. 

A  sample  of  rice  oil  extracted  with  ether  from  old  bran  had  the  following  con- 
stants: Specific  gravity  0.8907,  melting  point  24°,  acid  number  166.2,  saponification 
number  193.5,  ether  numl)er  27.3,  iodin  nnmlwr  91.65,  Reichert^Meissl  number 
(volatile  acids)  1.1,  mean  molecular  weight  of  insoluble  fatty  atdds  289.3,  melting 
point  of  insoluble  fatty  acids  36°.  Some  determinations  made  with  a  sample  of  rii-e 
oil  representing  a  large  extraction  gave  about  the  same  values.  The  oil  contained 
about  1  jH-'r  <-ent  of  matter  which  did  not  saponify  and  which  in  microscopical  appear- 
ance and  physical  properties  resembled  phytosterol.  A  small  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  was  also  present  equivalent  to  0.5  per  cent  lecithin. 

"Tlie  fact  that  rice  oil  contains  fats  of  high  melting  point  and  fatty  acitls  of  high 
mean  molecular  weight  would  indicate  the  probable  presence  of  such  higher  fatty 
honiologues  as  arachidic,  behenic,  or  ligno<-eric  acids,  tilycerids  of  the  volatile  fatty 
acids  are  present  only  in  traces."  Since  ri<re  oil  l)ec<)mes  rancid  so  readily,  the  author 
does  not  consider  that  it  would  prove  a  8atisfa<-tory  culinary  fat.  He  suggests  that 
the  soliil  portion  which  .separates  at  ordinary  temjwrature  and  constitutes  20  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  total,  would  prove  useful  for  candle  making  and  the  liquid  portion  for 
soap  making. 

According  to  his  estimates,  the  present  rice  crop  of  I.,ouisiana  would  yield  alwnt 
500,000  gal.  of  rice  oil  aimually.  It  is  jxiinted  out  that  the  utilization  of  this  by- 
pro<iuct  would  prove  important,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  removing 
the  oil  improves  the  feeding  qualities  of  the  rice  by-products. 

The  composition  of  some  of  the  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  on  sale  in 
Florida,  A.  W.  Blair  {Florida  ,St/t.  Bui.  80,  pp.  19).— \  number  of  concentrated  feeds 
on  sale  in  Florida  were  analyzed  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  existing  conditions 
of  affairs  warranted  a  State  feeding-stuff  law. 
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The  goods  examined  included  wheat,  bran,  shorts,  aii<l  middlings,  cotton-seed  meal, 
crubhed  (cotton  seed,  corn-and-c.ob  mettl,  ship  stuff,  Mack's  mule  feed,  and  a  number 
of  commercial  and  mixed  feedt^.  In  a  table  which  summarizes  the  composition  of  a 
number  of  American  feeding  stuffs,  the  author  also  reports  anaJyseN  of  Ixjggarweed 
hay,  and  wire-grass  iiay.  The  author  concludes  that,  "judge<i  by  the  samples  exam- 
ined, a  large  proportion  of  the  concentrate<l  feeding  stuffs  on  the  Florida  market  is 
of  an  inferior  quality." 

Commercial  feeding-stuff  law,  B.  E.  McLin  (i-Ta.  J/o.  Bnl.  Depl.  Agr.,  IS  (1905), 
No.  j",  pp.  39-50).  —Data  are  quoted  regarding  the  composition  of  a  number  of  com- 
mon American  commercial  fee<1ing  stuffs,  and  the  Florida  feeding-stuff  law,  which 
went  into  effect  in  August,  1905,  is  given.  The  law  provides  for  the  inspection  and 
labeling  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  and  imposes  a  tax  of  25  cts.  per  ton  on  such 
goods.     Penalties  are  provided  for  infringement. 

The  State  commissioner  of  agriculture  is  entrustetl  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisifms  of  the  feeding-stuff  law. 

Commercial  stock  feed,  K.  E.  Rose  (Fhi.  Mo.  Bui.  Depl.  Ayr.,  ir,  (1906),  Xo.  .}, 
pp.  ,5<?-67). — Data  not«d  from  another  publication  (see  above)  are  summarised 
regarding  the  need  of  a  State  pure-food  law,  and  figures  are  quoted  showing  the  aver- 
age composition  of  a  number  of  common  commercial  feeding  stuffs. 

Inspection  of  feeding  stufte  (Xeiv  York  State  Sla.  Bid.  JGH,  pp.  gil5--ig J).— The 
list  of  feeding  stuffs  licensed  for  sale  in  New  York  in  1905  is  given  and  the  reeults  of 
analyses  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  State  feeding-stuff  law  of  a  number  of 
samples  of  cotton-seed  meal;  linseed  meal;  gluten  meal  and  feed;  germ  oil  meal;  com 
bran;  dried  distillers'  grains;  malt  sprouts;  dried  brewers'  grains;  hominy  'fee<ls; 
mixed  wheat  offals,  i.  e.,  mixed  fee<ls;  compounded,  i.  e.,  proprietary  or  commercial 
feeds;  meat  meals  and  similar  goods;  mixed  poultry  feeds;  sugar  beet  by-products; 
barley  feeds  and  meal;  ground  oat  hulls;  oat  feeds;  wheat  breakfast  food  by-products; 
alfalfa  meal;  rye  mixed  feed;  buckwheat  middlings;  rice  feed;  and  miscellaneous 
mixed  feeds. 

Singed  cacti  as  a  forage,  J.  J.  Thoknbek  (Arizona  Sta.  Sul.  51,  pp.  546-549, 
figs.  S). — Data  reganling  the  importance  of  cacti  as  forage  plants  are  reported, 
together  with  analyses  noted  from  another  publication  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  1003).  The 
general  conclusions  follow: 

"The  real  value  of  the  stems  of  the  cholla,  prickly  pear,  and  other  cat;ti  for  forage 
is  not  fully  determined.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  feeders  in  Australia  and 
Texas  seems  to  Ite  that  prickly  pear  maintains  life,  but  does  not  fatten  animals.  The 
subject  is  one  properly  to  be  investigated,  especially  in  view  of  the  interest  in  forage 
cacti  current  at  the  i)re8ent  time." 

Animal  breeding  and  feeding  investigations,  D.  E.  Salmon  (  V.  S.  Depl.  Agr., 
Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  77,  pp.  527-538,  pi.  1). — Noted  from  another  publication 
(E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  169). 

The  effect  of  lecithin  on  proteid  metabolism  when  taken  with  and  without 
asparagin,  \V.  VfiLTZ  (.Irr/i.  Physiol.  [Pfiiiger},  107  {/S0.5),  No.  7-9, pp.  415-4SS).— 
The  results  of  an  extende<i  scries  of  exiieriments  which  were  made  with  dogs  are 
reported. 

The  author's  princijml  omclusions  follow:  With  the  same  individual  under  uniform 
diet  and  like  conditions  considerable  variations  o«mr  in  the  nitrogen  metabolism. 
The  nitrogen  metabolism  was  increased  much  more  when  casein  and  asparagin  were 
fed  together  than  was  the  ca.xe  with  albumin  and  as))aragin.  Replacing  a  ])art  of  the 
albumin  nitrogen  by  an  e<|ual  <)uantity  of  lecithin  nitrogen  affecte<l  the  protein 
cleavage  in  the  IhmIv  favorably,  (rood  results  won»  also  noted  wheir  lecithin  and 
asparagin  replat«d  jmrt  of  the  albumin  nitrogen. 

The  oft-noted  increase  in  protein  metabolism  when  HS|(anigin  was  feil  with  proteids 
containing  ptujsphorus  (])aranuclt'in,  casein,  or  brain  ti.s8ue),  as  compared  with  the 
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increase  when  fe<l  with  albumin,  is  attributable  to  the  influence  of  that  portion  of  the 
protei<l  molecule  which  contains  phosphorus,  namely,  paranucleic  or  nucleic  acid. 

^The  influence  of  different  proteids  and  their  derivativea  upon  nitrogen 
meta'boliam  with  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  aaparagin,  W.  VSltz  (Arch. 
Physiol.  [Ffiuger],  107  (1905),  No.  7-9,  pp.  S60-414)-—The  experiments  reported  were 
made  with  dogs  and  led  to  a  number  of  general  conclusions  from  which  the  following 
are  taken: 

Paranuclein  nitrogen  is  more  completely  absorbed  than  serum-albumin  nitrogen, 
though  somewhat  more  of  the  latter  is  retained.  Asparagin  is  not  fully  assimilated, 
4.6  to  12.9  per  cent  having  been  re<-overe<l  in  the  feces.  In  all  the  experiments 
asparagin  was  found  to  l)e  inferior  to  proteids  for  maintaining  or  increasing  the  body 
protein  level.  When  asparagin  was  supplied  with  casein  the  proteid  cleavage  was 
very  marked. 

When  asparagin  and  serum  albumin  were  supplied  together  the  cleavage  of  protein 
induced  by  asparagin  was  less  marked  than  when  it  was  fed  with  paranuclein  or 
nuclein.  Under  same  conditions  asparagin  fed  with  serum  albumin  led  to  gains  in 
nitrogen. 

The  action  of  intestinal  juice  on  enteric  secretion,  A.  Froitin  (Oompt.  Rend. 
Soc.  Biol.  [Paris'i,  o8  (1905),  No.  15,  pp.  702-704). — From  experimental  evidence  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  the  absorption  of  some  constituents  of  intestinal  juice  acts 
as  an  excitant  of  secretion  under  physiological  conditions. 

Does  pancreatic  juice  contain  lactaseP  H.  Bikrry  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol. 
[/Vim],  58  (1905),  No.  16,  pp.  701,  702). — Experiments  with  dogs  gave  negative 
results,  and  confirmed  Bainbridge's  work. 

The  proper  utilization  of  food  stufifb,  A.  M.  Soulb  (  Va.  Dept.  Affr.  Ann.  Rpt., 
g6  (1904),  pp.  61-71). — A  summary  and  discussion  of  data  on  the  composition  of 
feeds,  feeding  and  care  of  farm  animals,  and  related  questions. 

The  assimilation  of  calciiun  and  phosphorus  &om  different  phosphates  by 
grown  animals,  A.  KSrlbr  et  al.  (Landw.  Yen.  Stat.,  61  (190.^),  No.  5-6,  pp. 
461-479). — The  data  here  reported  in  full  have  been  note<i  from  a  brief  account 
pre\'iou8ly  published  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1005). 

Feeding  steers  on  sugar-beet  pulp,  alfalfa  hay,  and  ground  com,  W.  L. 
Carlitlb  and  0.  J.  (Jrippith  ( Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  lOi,  pp.  IS). — Continuing  earlier 
work  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  66),  the  feeding  value  of  alfalfa  hay  alone  and  supplemented 
by  beet  pulp,  ground  com,  and  these  2  feeding  stuffs  together  was  tested  with  4  lots 
of  12  steers  each. 

Alfalfa  hay  and  beet  pulp  were  fe*!  ad  libitum  and  the  corn  in  increasing  amounts 
up  to  11  lbs.  per  head  per  day.  The  average  daily  gain  in  the  14  weeks  of  the  test 
was  2.7  lbs.  per  head  on  a  ration  containing  l)oth  beet  pulp  and  ground  corn.  On 
alfalfa  hay  and  ground  corn  it  was  1.8  lbs.;  on  beet  pulp  and  alfalfa  hay  it  was  1.9 
lbs.;  and  on  alfalfa  hay  only  it  was  1.5  lbs. 

The  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  ranged  from  4.22  cts.  on  the  ration  containing  beet  pulp 
and  com  meal  to  7.63  cts.  on  alfalfa  hay  and  ground  (»ro.  The  greatest  profit,  $12.70, 
was  obtained  with  the  l>eet  pulp  and  ground  corn  ration  and  the  smallept  profit, 
$5.44  per  lot,  with  the  lot  fed  alfalfa  hay  only. 

"An  average  'feeder'  steer  2  years  old  will  make  again  of  1.5  lbs.  jht  day  on  alfalfa 
bay  alone,  and  will  retjuire  approximately  28  lbs.  of  hay  to  make  1  lb.  of  gain.  The 
addition  of  ground  com  to  the  ration  of  alfalfa  hay  will  increase  the  daily  gain, 
increase  the  market  price  of  the  steer  by  finishing  him  better  in  a  given  time,  and 
will  add  to  the  profits  if  the  corn  can  lie  pro<'ured  below  90  (!ts.  jwr  100  llw. 

"A  pound  of  ground  com  is  eijual  in  fee<ling  value  to  2.8  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay  and  to 
9  lbs.  of  sugar-lieet  pulp  for  fee<ling  2-year-old  fattening  steers.  Sugar-beet  pulp 
at  present  prices  is  a  cheaper  and  l)etter  feed  than  ground  com  when  fe<l  with  alfalfa 
bay  for  fattening  mature  steers.     [It  appears]  that  3.22  lbs.  of  beet  pulp  is  equiva- 
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lent  in  feeding  value  to  1  lb.  of  al&ilfa  hay  when  fed  in  conjunction  with  the  hay 
giving  2-year-old  steers  all  they  will  eat  of  both  feeds. 

"With  alfalfa  hay  at  $5  a  ton,  it  will  pay  to  feed  a  light  ration  of  ground  com  with 
the  hay,  provided  the  corn  can  he  purchased  at  from  85  to  90  cts.  per  100  lbs.  With 
poor  alfalfa  hay  at  $5  per  ton,  sugar-beet  pulp  is  worth  11.50  per  ton  to  combine 
with  the  hay  for  fattening  mature  steers. 

"Fattening  steers  will  gain  approximately  a  pound  a  day  more  on  a  ration  com- 
posed of  alfalfa  hay,  ground  com,  and  beet  pulp  than  they  will  on  a  ration  made  up 
of  alfalfa  hay  and  ground  corn  or  on  a  ration  composed  of  alfalfa  hay  and  sugar-lteet 
pulp,  and  they  will  gain  almost  1.5  lbs.  more  each  day  on  the  above  ration  than 
when  fed  alfalfa  hay  alone." 

Prolificacy  with  ewea  and  breeds  of  sheep,  C.  S.  Plumb  (Proc.  fiar.  Protn.  .Ujr. 
Set.,  S6  {1905),  pp.  99-lOS). — ^The  value  of  breeding  stock  is  in  a  large  measure  affected 
by  productive  capacity,  and  this  subject  ie  discussed  with  special  relation  to  sheep. 

As  shown  by  figures  extending  over  9  years,  gathere<l  from  "the  American  Shrop- 
shire Association  flock  bookfe,  out  of  a  total  of  23,037  lamlM  59.2  per  («nt  were  sin- 
gles, 39.2  per  cent  were  twins,  and  1.3  per  cent  were  triplets.  "It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  for  a  term  of  9  years  there  seems  to  be  no  material  change  in  the  per- 
centage of  number  of  lambs  at  birth.  Whether  the  Shropshire  is  l)ecoming  more 
or  less  prolific  as  a  breed  is  open  to  question." 

Data  regarding  43  Rambonillet  ewes,  gathered  by  the  author  at  the  Indiana 
Experiment  Station  during  a  i)eriod  of  4  years,  showe«l  that  41.8  \ter  cent  of  the 
lambs  were  singles,  51.1  per  cent  twins,  and  7  per  («nt  triplets,  a  prolificacy  some- 
what greater  than  that  noted  with  the  Shropshires. 

The  principles  and  practice  of  horse  breeding,  A.  S.  Ale-xandbr  (  Wiitcontin 
Stn.  Bui.  I:i7,  pp.  12S,fititi.  7^). — Uniformity  and  persistency  in  breeding,  objj-ction- 
able  qualitias  of  grade  sires,  unreliability  »f  crossbred  sires,  the  value  of  pe<ligrees, 
the  importance  of  generous  fee<ling,  and  other  questions  connectecl  with  horse  l)ree<l- 
ing  are  discussed,  as  well  as  training,  hoofs,  and  shoeing,  the  prevention  of  navel  and 
joint  disease  of  foals,  marketing  horses,  chanu-teristics  of  different  breeds,  and  simi- 
lar questions. 

The  bulletin  also  contains  a  number  of  short  articles  by  different  writers  on  the 
care  and  management  of  horses  and  similar  topics,  as  well  as  a  list  of  American  and 
foreign  stud  books  and  a  summary  of  WuKonsin  laws  ])ertaining  to  horee  breeding. 

The  feeding  of  molasses  to  work  stock,  W.  H.  Dalrymplk  ( Ixi.  PlatUtr,  M 
(1905),  No».  19,  pp.  S01-S04;  SO,  pp.  S19-S21,  Si!t\.—iM\  the  Iwmis  of  data  gathered 
from  a  large  numl)er  of  Uiuisiana  planters,  the  author  states  that  molasses  is  widely 
111^  as  a  feeding  stuff  for  plantation  horses  and  mules,  the  average  conHumpti<m  on 
42  plantations  in  the  sugar  belt  being  9.5  lbs.  i)er  head  ]ier  day,  the  range,  atrording 
to  the  statistics  gathere<l,  being  from  2  to  a  little  over  21  \\y».  The  data  collecte<l 
confirm  the  opinion  that  m'olasses  constitutt^s  a  wholesome  and  easily  digestetl  as 
well  as  economical  constituent  of  a  ration  for  draft  animals. 

In  a  discussion  following  the  i>ai)er,  ad<iitional  data  reganling  the  successful  use  of 
molasses  as  a  feeding  stuff  are  given,  as  well  as  some  sample  rations.  The  fact  is 
also  brought  out  that  molasses  is  most  successful  as  a  feed  when  mixed  with  some 
al>sorbent  material,  such  as  groun<l  unhnsked  corn. 

The  crate-fed  chicken  industry,  F.  C.  Hark  {Rtl.  Poultry  Jour.,  11  (1904), 
Son.  9,  pp.  S7S-fl75;  10,  pp.  975,  976,  1004,  1005;  11  (1905),  JVVw.  11,  ])}>.  II4.I-II46; 
13,  Sup.,  pp.  in,  IV;  IJ  (in05),  Xos.  1,  Sup.,  pp.  IV-VI;  i,  pp.  ^J.i,  i^4 ;  S,  pp. 
S97-399;  4,  pp.  416,  4i!7,Jige.  20). — The  advantages  which  attend  the  crate  feeding  of 
|)Oultry  are  pointe<l  out,  and  the  subject  discussed  with  reference  to  profitably  fat' 
tening  chickens  for  market. 

The  experience  of  practical  feeders  in  this  method  of  fattening  poultry  is  quoted, 
the  system  is  explained  in  detail,  and  the  construction  of  feeding  crates  and  build- 
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ings  for  shelterinf;  them,  the  comparative  vahie  of  different  feeds,  the  Huperior  value 
of  raw  over  cooked  feedti,  slaughtering,  marketing,  and  dressing,  and  other  topics 
are  considered,  and  a  number  of  test  rations  suggested.  The  problem  of  standard 
types  for  crate  fattening  is  also  taken  up,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  desirable 
characteristics  are  present  in  the  American  cla^s  of  {>oultry. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  after  dressing,  chickens  should  be  thoroughly 
cooled  before  packing,  and  the  author  considers  it  desirable  to  keep  them  for  10  to 
24  hours  at  a  temperature  of  30  to  35°.  A  one-layer  wooden  shipping  case  is,  in  his 
opinion,  the  most  desirable  for  shipping.  The  tray  should  l)e  lined  with  parchment 
paper  and  the  chickens  neatly  arranged. 

Testa  were  made  of  the  amounts  of  edible  flesh  on  crate-fattened  and  other  birds 
with  6  pairs  of  Barred  Plymouth  Roctk  cockerels  each  pair  weighing  on  an  average  7 
lbs.  8  oz.  Two  birds  were  killed  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  test  and  weighed  together, 
plucked  but  not  drawn,  6  Uw.  8  oz.  After  cooking  the  edible  flesh  was  removed  and 
weighed  1  lb.  10  oz.    The  weight  of  the  bones  was  12  oz.  and  of  the  offal  2  lbs.  4  oz. 

The  author  states  that  the  chickens  kille<l  cost  16  ct».  per  pound,  and  calculates 
that  the  edible  flesh  cost  64  cts.  per  pound.  The  remaining  10  cockerels  were  fed  in 
crates  for  three  weeks,  the  average  live  weight  at  the  end  of  this  time  being  12  lbs. 
per  pair.  Two  cockerels  were  killed,  their  weight  when  plucked  but  not  drawn 
)>eing  10  lbs.  12  oz.  The  cooked  edible  meat  weighe<l  f>  lbs.,  the  liones  18  oz.,  and 
the  offal  4  U*.  10  oz.  The  author  assumes  that  the  crate-fed  birds  cost  20  cts.  per 
pound  and  calculates  that  the  edible  flesh,  therefore,  cost  42  cts.  per  pound.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  being  cheaper  the  flesh  of  the  crate- 
fed  birds  was  markedly  superior  as  regards  flavor  and  quality. 

Turkeys— firom  shell  to  market,  J.  C.  Clipp  ( Ta.  Depi.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.,  36 
(1904),  pp.  154-156). — On  the  basis  of  experience  the  author  discusses  the  feeding 
and  care  of  turkeys.  For  young  chicks  he  recommends  sweet  milk  and  raw  eggs 
almut  twice  a  week,  in  the  place  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  sour-milk  curd.  Millet  and 
whole  wheat  are  regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory  grains  for  turkey  chicks. 

DAIBT  FABMIirO— DAIEYINO. 

Influence  of  feeding:  sesame  cake  on  the  properties  of  butter  fat,  J.  Dbmoel 
(Ret:  (ten  l^il,  4  (1905),  Nox.  iiO,  pp.  4^4-469;  21,  pp.  490-496).— In  a  test  with  16 
cows,  2.5  kg.  of  sesame  cake,  ami  at  times  i  liter  of  sesame  oil  in  addition,  were  fed 
each  animal  daily  without  the  butter  in  any  instant*  showing  a  red  coloration  upon 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  aci<l  and  furfurol,  not  even  when  the  temiierature  was 
raistnl  from  60  to  70°  C.  1 1  is  believe<l  that  a  red  coloration  reported  by  some  olwerv- 
ers  as  tx-curring  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  furfurol  a\one  was  due  to  the  use  of 
impure  furfurol  or  an  old  solution. 

The  author  also  reviews  the  results  obtained  by  various  investigators  with  the 
Baudoin  reaction  and  discusses  the  different  means  which  have  been  proposed  for 
enabling  the  ready  detection  of  margarin,  such  as  the  compulsory  addition  of  sesame 
oil  in  the  manufacture  of  margarin,  concluding  that  none  of  them  answers  perfectly 
the  end  desired. 

Feeding  fat  into  milk  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Cirr.  75,  pp.  4d). — 
This  is  a  reprint  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  1902 
of  the  two  articles,  Recent  Kxperimental  Inquiry  upon  Milk  Set;retion,  by  C.  D. 
Woods  (E.  8.  R.,  15,  p.  505),  and  The  Physiology  of  Milk  Secretion,  by  A.  VV.  Bitting 
(E.  8.  R.,  15,  p.  523). 

On  the  feeding'  value  of  distillery  pulp  for  milch  cows,  N.  Hansson  (Nord. 
Mejeri  'Jidn.,  SO  (1905),  So.  23,  pp.  308-311). — A  feeding  experiment  with  30  cows, 
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fluparated  iuto  5  lobi,  was  condnctetl  by  the  author  for  the  purjiose  of  <leteriiiiiiing 
the  comiMrative  value  of  distillery  jtulp  and  beet  pulp  as  feeds  for  luilch  cows. 

The  distillery  pulp  was  obtained  from  'i  potatoes  and  i  Indian  corn.  Chemical 
analysis  showed  it  to  vary  c-onsiderably  in  composition,  the  water  content  of  seven 
samples  ranging  Ijetween  91.67  and  95.80  per  cent,  and  the  protein  content  between 
1.20  and  2.25  per  cent.  The  average  composition  was  as  follows:  Moisture,  93. 79  per 
cent;  fat,  0.33  per  cent;  crude  protein,  1.62  per  cent;  carbohydrates,  3.65  per  cent; 
ash,  0.61  per  cent;  acidity  (calculated  as  lactic  acid),  1.27  per  cent. 

The  experiment  was  continued  for  71  days,  separated  into  3  periods,  of  which  the 
second  was  the  experimental  period  proper  of  30  days'  duration.  The  results  indi- 
oAted  that  14  kg.  of  distillery  pulp  fully  took  the  place  of  13  kg.  of  beet  pulp.  In  a 
ration  low  in  protein,  14  kg.  of  distillery  pulp  could  not,  however,  take  the  place  of 
1  kg.  mixed  concentrated  feed  (sunflower-seed  cakes,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  wheat 
bran,  fed  in  the  proportions  of  0.4:0.4:2.5).  This  was,  on  the  6ther  hand,  appar- 
ently the  case  when  a  ration  rich  in  protein  was  fed. — p.  w.  woll. 

Dairy  herd  record,  W.  J.  Elliott  {Moiitana  iSa.  Rpi.  1904,  PP-  sm-ZlO). — Rec- 
ords of  6  cows  for  1  year  are  reported  and  comments  made  thereon. 

The  discussion  of  the  milk  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  production, 
C.  E.  Marshall  (Michigan  /Sta.  Bui.  i28,  pp.  185-195). — Among  the  features  of  the 
problem  considered  are  the  cost  of  milk  production,  the  ability  of  individual  farmers 
to  produce  milk  profitably  under  conditions  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  sanita- 
rian, the_unwilliiignei«  of  consumers  to  pay  extra  prices  for  pure  milk,  the  ignorance 
of  (consumers  and  even  milk  inspectors  concerning  milk  production,  the  proper  hand- 
ling of  milk,  etc. 

It  is  estimated  that  12  cts.  per  quart  is  not  too  high  a  retail  price  for  milk  when  all 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced  and  handled  are  ideal.  The  author  doee 
not  believe  that  1  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  capable  of  producing  milk  profitably 
in  a  pure  form.  He  argues  for  the  production  and  sale  of  milk  of  different  grades  on 
a  business  basis.  Such  specifications  as  seem  fair  for  the  production  of  5-cent  milk, 
6-cent  milk,  and  so  on,  should  be  agreed  upon  by  contract  between  producer  and 
consumer. 

The  producer  should  decide  upon  what  grade  of  milk  he  is  willing  to  produce.  The 
consumer  should  understand  clearly  the  difference  between,  say,  5-cent  milk  and 
10-cent  milk  and  should  decide  what  grade  he  wants.  The  inspector  specially 
trained  for  this  purpose  should  merely  see  that  the  specifications  are  fulfilled.  Forty- 
one  specifications  are  enumerated,  all  of  which  it  is  believed  should  be  embodied  in  a 
contract  for  the  best  grade  of  milk. 

Scheme  for  the  sanitary  control  of  the  municipal  milk  supply,  G.  W.  Gtolbb 
(/lm«r.  Med.,  10  {1905),  No.  17, pp.  696-699,  dgms.  S) . — A  brief  account  is  given  of  the 
establishment  and  development  of  the  Gouttes  de  Lait,  or  infants'  milk  depots, 
which,  it  is  argued,  should  now  be  aided  and  extended  by  the  State  instead  of  by 
private  philanthropy. 

The  plan  of  municipal  control  presented  provides  for  a  chief  sanitary  officer  and 
advisory  board  for  the  Gouttes  de  Lait,  an  advisory  board  or  milk  commission  for  the 
general  milk  supply,  and  a  bureau  for  inspection  and  laboratory  examination.  With 
some  modifications,  this  plan  has  been  in  operation  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  some 
'  of  the  results  there  obtained  are  here  presented.  For  several  years  the  effort  has 
been  made  to  secure  a  municipal  standing  of  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centime- 
ter. The  average  number,  however,  during  1904  was  253,727.  Of  the  total  aafnplea 
examined,  47  per  cent  contained  less  than  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

A  study  of  the  milk  supply  in  New  Tork,  S.  W.  8.  Toms  {N.  Y.  Stale  Jour.  Med., 
5  {1905),  No.  9,  pp.  SS6-344). — The  author  discusses  the  subject  of  milk  contamina- 
tion, reports  upon  the  condition  of  a  numl)er  of  dairies  inspected  by  him,  and  gives 
the  r^tulations  and  rules  for  the  production  and  sale  of  milk  in  Rockland  County. 
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The  composition  and  analysis  of  milk,  II.  D.  Richmond  {Analytt,  SO  (1906), 
Xo.  ,i56,  pp.  *£5-.fc'S).— The  averajfe  coinposition  of  15,910  nainpleH  of  milk  analyzed 
during  1904  was  a:*  foilowR: 

Specific  gravity,  1.0322;  total  8olidi<i,  12.68  per  cient;  fat,  3.74  jier  cent;  and  Bolide- 
not-fat,  8.94  per  cent.  The  average  fat  content  of  the  morning  milk  was  3.52  per 
cent  and  of  the  evening  milk  3.96  per  cent.  The  average  fat  content  was  0.09  per 
cent  lower  than  in  1903,  as  a  oauae  of  which  it  ie  8uggeste<i  that  on  account  of  weather 
and  soil  conditions  the  fodder  crops  grown  in  1904  were  not  of  the  same  tiuality  as 
in  the  yearn  immediately  preceding. 

It  was  found  that  in  burning  a  sample  of  milk  0.008  per  cent  of  the  chlorin  was 
lost.  Analynes  are  reported  of  human  milk,  and  of  buttermilk  prepared  by  churn- 
ing sweet  cream,  sour  cream,  and  sour  skim  milk.  A  preparation  advertised  as  a 
milk  preservative  and  claimed  to  consist  of  nothing  but  constituents  of  milk  was 
found  to  contain  hydrogen  peroxid,  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  phosphate,  potassium 
carbonate,  and  another  potassium  salt  not  identifie^l. 

Owing  to  a  want  of  agreement  of  authorities  as  to  the  c<>rre<;t  volume  of  one  divi- 
sion of  the  neck  of  the  Gerber  bottle,  this  and  relate<l  (piestionH  were  investigated. 
The  conclusion  was  reached  that  0.126  cc.  was  the  best  value  for  one  scale  division. 
The  volume  of  fat  obtained  by  the  Gerber  method  was  found  to  exceed  that  of  the 
actual  fat  present,  the  mean  ratio  being  1.025.  This  increase  is  believed  to  be  due 
t<>  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  fat  The  author  estimates  the  volume  of  fat 
between  the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  the  meniscus  as  e<]ual  to  0.08  per  cent,  and 
Iielieves  that  this  amount,  which  is  always  neglected  in  reading,  is  partly  compensated 
by  the  decrease  of  the  w^eight  of  milk  with  increasing  quantities  of  fat  as  delivered 
by  an  11  cc.  pipette.  The  extust  diameter  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  not  l)elieved  to 
be  of  importance. 

The  analysis  of  samples  of  milk  referred  to  the  government  laboratory  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs  act,  T.  E.  Thorpk  (Analyst,  SO 
{190S),  Ko.  Snl,  pp.  197-J05). — The  samples  of  milk  in  question  are  invariably  sour 
and  hence  a  study  has  been  made  to  determine  if  this  fact  prevents  a  true  infer- 
ence being  made  as  to  the  character  of  the  fresh  milk. 

Of  13  samples  of  genuine  milk  kept  for  perio<Is  varying  from  2  to  14}  weeks  the 
decrease  in  fat  i-ontent  average<l  only  0.06  per  cent.  These  results  were  not  affected 
by  the  addition  of  water.  Souring,  therefore,  does  not  affect  to  any  important  extent 
the  fat  in  milk. 

The  loss  in  solids-not-fat  during  the  same  time  was  0.24  to  0.87  per  cent  for 
genuine  milks  and  0.23  to  0.68  for  watered  milks,  due  mainly  to  the  pnxluction  of 
alcohol  and  volatile  acids.  The  total  loss  in  solids  varied  as  a  rule  from  0.2  to  0.5 
per  cent,  and  it  is  considered  that  a  determination  of  solids  within  tUetv  limits  is 
satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  inspection. 

Twenty  gallons  of  milk  was  diluted  with  one-fourth  its  volume  of  water  and  kept 
in  stoppered  bottles  at  about  18°  C.  for  10  to  12  weeks. .  In  this  were  found  76.4  giii. 
ethyl  alcohol,  about  390  gm.  of  normal  butyric  acid,  1 16  gm.  acetic  acid,  nearly  2 
gm.  of  an  acid  of  higher  molecular  weight  than  butyric  acid,  amiponia,  and  traces  of 
propionic  acid.  "Hence,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered  proved  that  V)y  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  volatile  products  of  the  fermentation  of  milk,  other  than  water 
and  carbon  dioxid,  are  ethyl  alcohol,  acetic  and  butyric  acids,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia." 

The  methods  of  analysis  employed  in  the  lal)oratory  are  des»-ril)e<l. 

The  morphology  of  milk  and  colostrum  secretion,  J.  Aknolii  ( lieitr.  Path. 
Anat.  u.  AUg.  Path.,  SS  (190.5),  Xo.  S,  pp.  4il-44S,  pi.  7).— According  to  the  histo- 
logical studies  of  the  author,  the  set-retion  of  milk  fat  depends  upon  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  cytoplasm  of  the  mammary  epithelial  cells  which  are  not  destroyed  in  the 
process.    The  first  drops  of  fat  appear  in  the  basal  jKirtion  of  the  cell  and  in  the 
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region  of  the  nucleus.  Vacuolea  appear  later.  The  fat  globules  are  expelled  with- 
out iujury  to  the  cells.  While  mitosis  and  cell  degeneration  may  occur  synchro- 
nously with  fat  secretion,  the  latter  is  not  dependent  upon  these  two  processes. 

Nitrogenous  substances  are  found  in  the  large  secreted  bodies  and  alpo  in  the  form 
of  small  and  large  drops  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  cells  and  in  the  alveoli.  Colostrtun 
IXKlies  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  leucocytes,  in  which  process  both  phago- 
cytosis and  synthesis  take  part.  Epithelial  cells  containing  fat  are,  however,  also 
found  in  the  alveoli.  The  cap-like  appendages  of  colostrum  bodies  are  of  different 
origin.    A  bibliography  is  apx>ended. 

Investigations  of  market  milk  in  lisipsic  with  special  reference  to  tlie 
presence  of  streptococci,  H.  BrDnino  {Jahrb.  Kinderheilk.,  6i  (IBOii),  No.  1,  pp. 
1-gJ). — Forty  samples  of  market  milk  were  collected  during  the  period  from  July  to 
October,  1904,  and  examined. 

Of  the  26  samples  of  whole  raw^  milk  7  were  amphoteric  in  reaction  and  19  alkaline. 
Five  samples  showed  a  fat  content  l^low  2.A  per  cent,  the  legal  standard  in  Leipsic. 
The  average  of  the  26  samples  was  3.12  per  cent.  Storch's  reaction  for  detecting 
raw  milk  was  positive  except  in  one  instance,  in  which  case  Schardinger's  formalin- 
methylene  blue  reaction  was  also  negative.  The  latter  test  was  negative  with  goat's 
milk. 

Streptococci  were  present  in  93  per  cent  of  the  samples  of  raw  milk,  varying  in 
number  from  100  to  1,000,000  j)er  cubic  centimeter.  The  morphological  and  caltural 
(tharacteristica  of  some  of  the  different  forms  are  briefly  noted.  In  one  instance  the 
intraperitoneal  injection  of  a  mouse  with  an  excessive  dose  of  a  bouillon  culture  of  a 
streptococcus  isolated  from  the  milk  proved  fatal.  Otherwise  the  streptococci  iso- 
lated were  nonpathogenic  for  mice  and  guinea  pigs. 

Extended  studies  of  the  associative  action  of  bacteria  in  the  souring-  of 
milk,  C.  E.  Marshali,  ( Michigan  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  ,13,  pp.  SS). — This  is  a  continuation 
of  investigations  previously  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  pp.  299  and  1014). 

The  history  and  characteristics  are  given  of  the  germ  designated  B,  which  has 
been  found  to  hasten  the  souring  of  milk  when  grown  in  association  with  lactic- 
acid  bacteria  as  compared  with  the  time  required  by  the  lactic-acid  bacteria  w^hen 
gn>wn  in  pure  cultures.  The  author  presents  considerable  data  and  discusses  at 
some  length  the  variations  in  milk  in  relation  to  bacterial  development,  concluding 
that  this  variation  is  at  all  times  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  borne  in  mind  when 
milk  is  U8»mI  for  cultural  purposes.  The  author  has  ako  found  that  litnms  added  to 
milk  t«uses  irregularity  in  cultures  as  compared  with  the  same  lot  of  milk  without 
litmus. 

The  changes  produced  in  milk  by  germ  B,  so  far  as  ascertained,  are  described.  In 
experiments  in  butter  making,  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  45  per  cent  of  a  starter 
of  the  lactic-a(ud  organism  used  in  order  to  cover  up  the  disagreeable  odor  and  tai«t« 
produced  in  butter  by  germ  B.  The  importance  of  associative  action  in  practical 
dairying  is  discussed  and  it  is  noted  that  experiments  are  now  in  progress  to  secure 
more  knowle<lge  upon  thui  subject. 

A  popular  review  of  Special  Bulletin  No.  33  on  "The  associative  action  of 
bacteria  in  the  souring  of  milk,"  C.  E.  Mabsrall  {Michigan  iSto.  Bui.  gg9,  pp. 
l!>ti^S01).—See  above. 

The  bacteria  of  pasteurized  and  unpasteurized  milk  under  laboratory  con- 
ditions, L.  A.  RouERs  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indm.  Bal.  7.i,  pp.  Sg). — The 
author  reviews  considerable  literature  on  the  subject  of  milk  supplies  of  cities,  show- 
ing thereby  that  milk  is  usually  found  to  be  badly  contaminated  by  bacteria,  and 
that  while  some  authorities  ccmsider  pasteurization  an  advisable  remedy  for  this 
condition,  others  believe  that  the  bacteria  which  develop  in  pasteurized  milk  make 
it  more  dangerous  than  raw  milk. 
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He  reports  a  serieH  of  experiments  in  whicti  quantitative  and  qualitative  conipari- 
8onB  were  made  of  the  bacterial  flora  of  raw  and  pasteurized  milk  kept  at  different 
temperaturea  and  also  discusses  the  influence  of  lactic-acid  bacteria  on  the  develop- 
ment of  peptonizing  bacteria.  No  attempt  was  made  to  demonstrate  the  advisability 
or  inadvisability  of  pasteurization. 

The  experimental  work  is  summarized  by  the  author  as  follows: 

"Milk  was  pasteurized  under  laboratory  conditions  in  a  continuous  machine  at 
85°  C.  (185°  F.J,  the  bacteria  being  re<luced  from  over  10,000,000  per  cubic  centi- 
meter to  less  than  500  per  cubic  centimetCT. 

"  Milk  held  at  S0°  C.  {68°  F.). — In  the  unheated  milk  the  lactic  bacteria  increased 
rapidly  and  the  milk  became  acid  in  about  12  hours.  The  peptonizing  bacteria 
increased  in  6  hours  to  about  5,000,000  per  cubic  centimeter  and  then  decreased 
slowly. 

"In  the  heated  milk  the  peptonizing  bacteria  increased  rapidly  after  12  hours, 
and  the  milk  was  usually  curdled  in  48  hours,  with  a  disagreeable  taste  and  o<lor. 
Occasionally  lactic  bacteria  survived  pasteurization  and  multiplied  rapidly  after  24 
hours,  completely  inhibiting  the  peptonizing  bacteria. 

"Milk  held  at  10°  C.  (60°  F. ).— In  unheated  milk  the  growth  of  the  bacteria  and  the 
consequent  curdling  of  the  milk  was  much  retarded.  The  average  milk  did  not  con- 
tain sufficient  acid  to  affect  the  taste  until  it  was  over  48  hours  old.  The  proportion 
of  |)eptonizing  to  lactic  bacteria  was  greater  than  at  the  higher  temperature,  and  the 
taste  of  the  milk  occasionally  showed  the  influence  of  the  former. 

"In  the  pasteurized  milk  the  bacteria  increased  very  slowly,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  the  milk  was  unchanged  in  taste  and  appearance  96  hours  after  pasteurization. 
In  only  2  of  14  cases  was  there  a  marked  increase  of  peptonizing  l>acteria.  The  pre- 
dominating bacteria  were  species  having  little  or  no  effect  on  milk. 

"The  lactic  bacteria  inhibited  the  development  of  the  peptonizing  bacteria  only 
when  they  had  developed  sufiicient  acid  to  render  the  milk  unfit  for  use. 

"It  seems  probable  that  the  acid  had  a  distinct  inhibitory  action  on  the  proteo- 
lytic enzyme  of  the  peptonizing  bacteria." 

Tbe  efficiency  of  commercial  pasteurization  and  its  relation  to  the  milk 
problem,  8.  C.  Pbescott  {Technol.  Quart.,  18  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  247-S6e).—Ta,h\e8 
show  the  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  before  and  after  pasteurization. 

In  one  series  of  32  "testa,  97.1  per  cent  of  the  bacteria  were  killed  by  exposure  to  a 
temperature  approximating  164°  F.  The  average  efliciency  of  another  machine  in 
34  tests  was  96.1  per  cent.  In  10  tests  where  the  bacterial  content  varie«l  from 
3,2.50,000  to  9,700,000  per  cubic  centimeter,  the  average  efficiency  of  commercial 
pasteurization  was  99.1  percent. 

The  anther  believes  that  all  pasteurized  milk  should  be  sold  as  such,  and  that  there 
should  be  laws  regulating  the  age,  acidity,  and  bacterial  crontent  of  milk  which  is  to 
be  pasteurized  and  siiljsequently  offered  for  sale. 

Kaw  milk  as  a  food  for  infants,  M.  Hohlfbld  (Jahrh.  Kinderlmlk.,  GS  (1903), 
No.  1,  pp.  2-2-34,  fig*.  4). — The  clinical  evidence  presented  indicates  that  raw  cows' 
milk  is  much  better  than  boiled  milk  for  feeding  infants  affected  with  gastric  or 
intestinal  catarrh. 

Some  creamery  problems,  E.  H.  FABRiN<iTON  (  Wincomin  .Sta.  Bid.  1J9,  pp.  3f>, 
figs.  4)  ■ — (1 )  Care  of  cream  at  the  farm. — It  is  state<l  that  the  usual  causes  of  defective 
butter  from  gathered  cream  are  keeping  the  cream  in  unsuitable  places  and  holding 
it  too  long  before  delivery  at  the  creamery.  Suggestions  are  given  for  the  proper  care 
of  cream  at  the  farm.  Causes  of  variations  in  teste  of  seiiarator  cream  are  stated  and 
directions  are  given  for  sampling  and  testing  cream. 

(2)  Overrun  from  milk  and  cream. — ^The  factors  upon  which  depends  the  amount  of 
butter  that  may  be  made  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk  or  cream  are  the  test  of  the 
milk  or  cream,  the  losses  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  and  buttermilk,  the  water  content 
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nif  the  butter,  and  mechanical  losses,  each  of  which  is  discussed.  Differences  in 
overrun  from  milk  and  from  cream  are  explained  and  illustrations  of  overrun  calcu- 
lationx  are  given.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  overrtm  from  milk  ranges  from  10 
to  16  per  cent  and  from  cream  from  16  to  20  per  cent. 

(3)  Calculatxtiff  diridendt  for  milk  and  for  rreain  patrons  at  the  ixime  fador;/. — In  the 
method  deocribed  and  illustrated  the  number  of  pounds  of  fat  dehvered  by  the  cream 
patron  is  increased  by  3  per  cent  to  offset  the  fat  in  the  skim  milk  taken  away  by 
the  milk  patron. ' 

(4)  Cleaning  teat  Mile*. — An  arrangement  for  cleaning  a  number  of  test  bottles  at 
the  same  time  is  described  and  illustrated.  The  bottles  are  placed  in  sockets  in  a 
frame  and  held  in  place  by  a  perforated  metal  plate  through  which  the  neoka  of  the 
bottles  pn>ject.  By  means  of  this  device  a  dozen  bottles  may  lie  washed  at  the  same 
time. 

(5)  An  alkaline  tablet  golution  bottle. — A  graduated  tube  with  a  stopcock  is  connected 
with  the  side  of  a  bottle  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  filled  with  the  test  solution 
merely  by  tipping  the  Ijottle. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  variability  of  the  constants  of  Hol- 
land butter,  E.  C.  H.  A.  M.  Bemelmanb  (Contribution  A  VHude  de  la  variabiliU  det 
nniMiuites  den  beurren  n/erlainlais.  Breda,  1905,  pp.  81;  rer.  in  Rer.  Gfn.  Loot,  4 
{190.')),  No.  S2,  pp.  5:11,  -5^^). — The  literature  of  the  subject  is  reviewed  and  determi- 
nations of  the  Reichert-MeissI,  Kiittstorfer,  and  Zeiss  refractometer  numbers  of  the 
butter  from  485  cows  are  rejxjrted  in  the  monograph. 

The  data  show  that  the  Reichert-Meissl  number  of  pure  Holland  butter  may  not 
only  exceptionally  but  does  quite  generally  fall  below  24.  Considerable  differences 
,  were  observed  between  the  conxtants  of  butter  from  cows  stabled  and  cows  pastured. 

Some  experimental  results  concerning  the  butter  making  process,  J.  Sibdel 
(ifolk.  Ztg.,  19  (1905),  Sot.  24,  pp.  599,  riOO;  ^5,  pp.  eL'7-6g9;  iSd,  pp.  658,  659).— The 
changes  taking  place  in  cream  during  churning  are  discussed  and  some  experiments 
reported. 

A  Swiss  cheese  trouble  caused  by  a  gas-forming  yeast,  II.  L.  Rvssbll  and 
E.  (t.  Hastings  (  M'itronitin  f^a.  Bill.  128,  frp.  2ti,figii.  to). — The  authors  investigated 
an  unusual  fermentation  wcurring  in  Swiss  cheese  in  a  factory  in  Wisconsin. 

Affected  cheeses  begin  to  crack  ()j)en  on  the  e«lge8  soon  after  taken  from  the  press 
and  acquire  a  sweetish  flavor.  The  loss  from  this  trouble  amounted  to  over  $2,000 
in  one  factory.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  found  to  lie  a  yeast  which  was  able  to 
ferment  milk  sugar,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  rejM)rte<l.  ('ertain  methods  fol- 
lowed in  Swiss  cheese  factories  were  found  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  yeast 
organism.  These  are  ( 1 )  the  custom  of  holding  the  whey  until  sour  in  order  to 
recover  the  bntter  fat  for  whey  butter,  (2)  the  use  of  whole  rennets  soaked  in  sour 
whey,  and  (3)  the  barrel  method  of  whey  disposal. 

In  making  suggestions  for  avoiding  this  abnormal  fermentation  the  immediate 
separation  of  the  whey  in  a  cream  sejwirator,  the  use  of  commercial  rennet  extracts 
or  the  soaking  of  whole  rennets  in  sterilized  whey,  and  greater  care  and  promptness 
in  the  disposal  of  the  whey  are  reconimende<l.  ,\  (ierman  translation  of  this  article 
is  appendwl. 

Keport  of  the  dairy  commission  on  the  inquiry  made  in  1904  concerning 
the  influence  of  different  factors  upon  the  successful  management  of  Emmen- 
thal  cheese  factories  with  special  reference  to  artificial  fertilizers  and  feed- 
ing stulb  (lAindir.  .Tahrh.  Srhireiz,  19  (1H0.'>),  So.  5,  pp.  S.5I-29S).—A  study  was 
made  of  .36  cheece  factories  in  Switzerland  the  results  of  which  throw  light  upon  the 
influence  of  various  factors  upon  the  successful  and  profitable  manufacture  of  cheese 
in  that  country,  and  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  directions  which  are  given  concerning 
the  use  of  fertilizers  and  fee<ling  stuffs  where  milk  is  produced  for  Emmenthal  cheese 
making. 
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Cheese  experiments  at  Tann  stlter,  Bingebu,  Norway,  1904,  O.  Ivbr»bn 
(TidMikr.  A'orwte  Landhr.,  13  (l'Mr>),  So.  S,  pp.  6<¥-77).— This  contains  a  report  of 
experiments  on  the  nianu&cture  of  (joat  cheese  (gjedmyseost)  ata  Norwegian  mountain 
dairy,  and  a  contribution  to  the  question  of  the  consolidation  of  mountain  dairies. — 

p.  W.  WOLL. 

Danish  creamery  statistics,  1904,  J.  N.  Dall  (Odei\»e,  1905,  pp.  7«e).— This 
report  la  published  with  govemnient  aid  by  the  Bureau  of  Creamery  StatisticH.  It 
gives  detailed  statistics  for  524  Danish  creameries  and  contains  a  large  amount  of 
information  on  the  conditions  under  which  each  creamery  is  operating.  Analyses 
of  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  and  statistics  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
are  also  given. 

A  report  on  the  operation  of  the  Danish  pasteurization  law  completes  the  volume. 
This  report  shows  that  1,267  Danish  creameries  were  under  government  control 
under  the  law  of  March  26,  1898,  establishing  measures  for  the  eradication  of  bovine 
tuberculosis.  Of  these  creameries  1,105  are  cooperative  creameries,  133  proprietary, 
and  29  estate  dairies. — p.  w^.  woll. 

Dairy  control  associations  in  Norway,  1903-4,  L.  I.  Funder  (Aanlxr.  Offenll. 
Foramt.  Landbr.  Fremme,  1904,  pt-  1,  pp.  489-6(>9).— The  first  dairy  control  associa- 
tions were  established  in  Norway  in  1899.  They  were  patterned  after  the  corre- 
Hponding  Danish  institutions. 

The  number  of  associations  in  1903-4  was  145,  26,671  cows  being  included.  The 
cows  are  tested  r^^larly  at  intervals  ranging  from  13  to  30  days  and  averaging  19 
days  for  the  different  associations.  Detailed  data  for  all  the  associations  are  given 
in  this  report.  The  government  contributed  about  $6,300  annually  to  the  exi)euse8 
of  the  associations,  the  balance  being  paid  by  the  farmers  whose  herds  were  tested. — 

p.  W.  WOLL. 

Beport  of  Swedish  butter  exhibits,  1904,  N.  Rncstrou  (Lund,  1905, pp.87). — 
The  report  contains  the  usual  information  as  regards  the  butter  exhibits  conducted 
daring  the  year.  The  results  of  determinations  of  the  fat  contents  of  samples  of 
skim  milk  from  Swedish  creameries,  the  refractive  indexes  of  the  butter,  and  its 
contents  of  volatile  fatty  acids  are  also  presented  in  the  report. — p.  w.  woll. 

VETEBIITAET  MEDICINE. 

Beport  of  proceedings  of  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Associa- 
tion of  Iiive  Stock  Sanitary  Boards  (/Vor.  InUrstate  Assoc.  Live  fHork  fkinit.  lids., 
8(1904),  pp.  110). — At  the  eighth  annual  session  of  this  association  held  in  St.  Louis, 
August  23  and  24,  1904,  several  papers  were  read  and  discussions  held  which  are  of 
interest  from  the  standpoint  of  animal  production  and  veterinary  science. ' 

The  objects  pursued  by  the  assot^iation  were  outlined  by  D.  F.  Luckey  in  an  address 
of  welcome,  and  the  importance  of  the  work  of  live  stock  sanitary  boards  was  con- 
sidered in  the  president's  address,  by  J.  O.  Norton.  In  this  address  attentiim  was 
called  to  work  on  Texas  fever,  tuberculosis,  rabies,  glanders,  anthrax,  etc.  A  paper 
on  the  i»ntrol  of  certain  communicable  diseases  among  domestic  animals  was  read 
by  A.  Peters,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  and  State  veterinarians  in  combating  foot-and-mouth  di8ea«e,  Texas  fever, 
and  tuberculosis. 

L.  A.  Klein  discusseil  the  subject  of  crude  jwtroleuni  aa  a  cattle  dip  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  ticks.  Cattle  dipped  in  Beaumont  oil  did  not  suffer  any  j)ermanent  injury; 
a  few  became  stiff  and  lost  appetite  for  a  day  or  two.  The  effects  uiwn  the  ticks 
were  more  satisfactory  when  the  hair  of  the  cattle  was  long  in  the  fall  and  when  the 
vitality  of  the  ticks  was  less  pronounce<i.  The  chief  objection  to  dipping  in  oil 
appears  to  be  the  long  period  during  which  the  i-attle  mu.st  be  held  after  dipping. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  average  cost  of  dipping  and  of  f(>e<.ling  and  caring  for 
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cattle  while  they  are  detained  aven^?e8  7ft  ct«.  |)er  head.  Papers  were  also  read  on 
inspection  of  cattle  for  breeding  and  dairy  purposes,  by  F.  T.  Eisenman,  and  quaran- 
tine conditions  in  Oklahoma,  by  T.  Morris. 

Extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  principal  veterinary  «nrg«on,  S. 
Stockman  (TVannvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  3  (190d),  No.  10,  pp.  S44-S54). — In  this  report  par^ 
ticular  attention  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  African  coast  fever  and  rind«r|)C8t. 

African  coast  fever  or  Bhodesian  redwater  greatly  retards  the  develojHnent  of  ani- 
mal industry  in  South  Africa,  on  account  of  the  serious  direct  losses  which  it  causes' 
in  the  cattle  and  on  account  of  the  quarantine  r^ulations  which  must  be  made 
against  infected  districts  in  order  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  disease.  The 
methods  of  treatment  and  vaccination  which  have  been  proposed  by  Koch  and 
others  have  proved  unsatisfactory  in  practice.  A  conference  of  veterinarians  of 
South  Africa  adopted  resolutions  recommending  that  all  cattle  in  infected  and  unin- 
fected farms  be  slaughtered  for  meat,  and  that  no  cattle  be  raised  on  such  farina  until 
after  the  lapse  of  a  period  of  18  months. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  cattle  be  removed  to  high  range  land.  Such  a 
procetlure,  however,  is  of  somewhat  doubtful  propriety  on  account  of  the  likelihood 
of  the  extension  of  the  areas  of  infection.  The  ticks  which  carry  tlie  disease  may  be 
destroyed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  burning  the  grass.  Since  1903,  14  outbreaks 
of  rinderpest  have  been  dealt  with.  In  the  control  of  riuderjK'st  the  author  telicvcs 
that  the  use  of  virulent  blood  is  a  source  of  considerable  danger.  As  the  best  means 
for  stamping  out  the  disease,  the  liberal  nm^  of  serum  is  suggested,  or  the  thorough 
application  of  bile  inoculation. 

Fathog'enic  micro-organisms  including  bacteria  and  protozoa,  W.H.  P.^rk 
and  Anna  W.  Williams  (New  York  and  Philadeiphia:  Lea  Bro».  <t-  Co.,  190i>.  pp. 
VIII +356,  pis.  4,  figs.  166). — In  the  present  edition  of  this  work  the  authors  have 
sought  to  include  the  latest  information  on  all  subjects  discussed,  so  as  to  render  the 
volume  authoritative  for  the  use  of  students.  Bacteria  and  pnitozoa  are  considered 
as  related  subjects,  since  both  classes  of  organisms  may  produce  diseases  of  some- 
what similar  symptoms. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  the  volume  include  general  characteristics  and  classifica- 
tion of  bacteria,  technique  of  bacterial  culture,  disinfection  and  sterilization,  effect 
of  chemicals  and  other  influences  upon  bacteria,  the  use  of  laboratory  animals  for 
diagnostic  purposes,  agglutination,  immunity,  and  related  topics,  in  addition  to  s|)e- 
ciflc  accounts  of  various  pathogenic  bacteria.  The  discussion  of  protozoa  includes 
the  classification  of  these  organisms  and  special  accounts  of  trypanosonies  and  other 
related  organisms. 

Fathog«nic  anaerobes  and  gangrenous  suppuration,  E.  Rist  (Bui.  Insl. 
Pasteur,  .3  (1905),  Nos.  1,  pp.  1-8;  S,  pp.  49-57;  S,  pp.  97-104).— ^.  detailed  account 
is  given  of  the  biolc^y  and  pathogenic  properties  of  blackleg  and  tetanus  bacilli, 
micrococci,  and  other  organisms  in  their  relation  to  gangrenous  suppurations.  A 
brief  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  appended  to  the  article. 

Notes  on  parasitology  and  technique,  B.  Galli-Valbrio  (CerUbl.  Bakt.  [efc], 
1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  S9  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  230-S47,  figs.  ^).— Brief  notes  are  presentetl  on 
the  appearance,  behavior,  and  stainability  of  tubercle  bacilli  of  various  origin, 
blastomyces,  trypanosomes,  actinomyees,  and  Uncinaria  duodeiialis. 

Results  of  investigations  in  the  field  of  general  pathology  and  pathological 
anatomy,  O.  Lubarsch  and  R.  Ostehtag  (Ergeh.  AUg.  Path.  Mensch.  u.  T^ere,9 
(1903),  pi.  2,  pp.  767,  pit.  IS,  figs.  S5). — An  elaborate  review  is  presented  by  various 
specialists  of  literature  relating  to  technique  in  the  study  of  pathological  anatomy, 
general  textbooks,  general  etiology,  and  general  pathology  of  the  more  important 
diseases  affecting  man  and  animals.  A  thorough  subject  index  as  well  as  an  author 
index  is  appended  to  the  volume. 
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Iminunity  reactions  within  g«neric  groilps,  L.  Zupink  ( Ztsehr.  Hyg.  u.  Tnfec- 
tionghratik.,  49  (1905) ,  So.  3,  pp.  447-640). — The  author  conducted  an  extended  series 
of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  so  far  as  possible,  the  relationship 
l)etween  bacteria  by  means  of  the  phenomena  of  immunity. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  a  more  natural  system  of 
clastiification  of  bacteria  is  necessary.  It  is  believed  that  the  nunil)er  of  species  at 
present  recognize<l  is  altogether  too  great,  and  that  the  generic  groups  recognized  by 
most  authors  do  not  properly  indicate  the  relationship  between  different  bacteria. 
The  8iv2gestion  is  made  that  a  better  sj'steni  of  classification  may  be  devised  on  the 
basis  of  the  etiological  connection  of  bacteria  with  animal  and  human  diseases. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  are  several  diseases  which  may  be  pro<luced  by  baiv 
teria  belonging  to  different  species  but  to  the  same  genus.  All  immunity  reactions 
known  at  present  take  place  within  generic  groups  rather  than  that  of  the  species. 
Among  the  different  pathogenic  bacteria  belonging  to  a  single  generic  group  there 
are  oft^n  Hpecies  which  produce  similar  diseases  in  the  different  animals,  but  are  of 
quite  different  virulence.  This  fact  makes  it  possible  to  devise  a  rational  and  suc- 
cesisful  Bystem  of  treatment,  acconling  to  which  serum  therapy  may  be  utilized  as 
based  on  the  action  of  species  of  bacteria  which  are  harmless  for  the  animal  in  question 
and  closely  related  to  other  species  which  produce  serious  disease. 

Active  and  passive  immunization  of  new-bom  and  sucking'  aninxals 
through  tlie  medium  of  the  intestines,  ¥•.  Bertarelli  (CerUhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1. 
Abt.,  Orig.,  S9  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  3S5-iiO.S).— The  literature  relating  to  this  subject  is 
critically  discussed. 

During  the  author's  studies,  which  were  carried  on  chiefly  with  dogs  an<l  rabbits, 
age  was  found  to  be  a  very  important  factor  in  the  successful  immunization  through 
the  alimentary  tract.  It  appears  not  to  l)e  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  ani- 
malH  are  2  or  20  days  old.  The  processes  which  are  possible  at  the  former  age  may 
not  be  poHsible  at  the  latter.  Detaile<l  accounts  are  presented  of  the  numerous 
experimenta  (»rrietl  out  l)y  the  author.  It  appears  that  the  hemolytic  complement 
is  not  formed  in  dogs  and  rabbits  until  al>out  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  The  power  of 
forming  this  body  under  the  influence  of  bacteria  in  the  intestines  undergoes  no 
striking  change  after  the  age  of  15  to  20  days  is  reached. 

In  all  experiments  carrie<l  out  by  the  author,  passive  immunization  thnragh  the 
alimentary  tract  was  accomplished  with  considerable  difficulty,  although  absorption 
of  the  agglutinins  took  place  quite  readily  in  new-born  animals.  Nevertheless  it 
apt)eare  that  the  absorption  of  protective  bodies  is  much  more  active  in  young  than 
in  grown  animals,  and  the  author  lielieves  it  [KMwible  to  bring  about  a  iiassive 
immunization  of  young  aniinaln  by  feeding  on  milk  of  actively  immune  animals. 

Becent  work  on  the  bacteria  of  the  group  of  tubercle  bacilli,  Kutw-her 
(Herlin.  K/iii.  ]Vrhn»rhr.,  4J  (190.5),  Xo.  9,  pp.  JS8-242) .—k  brief  review  is  pre- 
sented of  the  rect>nt  work  of  von  Behring,  Koiner,  Koch,  Frie<lmann,  and  others  in 
deteniiiniiig  the  relationship  between  tubenile  l)a<-illi  of  different  origin  ami  in  devis- 
ing systems  for  vaccination  against  this  disease. 

Tuberculosis,  IjOTTermoser  (Xl»chr.  Veleriiiiirk.,  17  (1905),  A«.  S,pp.  109,  110). — 
The  author  presents  a  brief  account  ()f  a  case  of  tuljercnlosis  in  a  4-year-old  cow  in 
which  the  lungs,  liver,  mesentery,  and  serous  membranes  were  affe<'ted  together 
with  the  right  eye.  A  second  case  of  tul)ercnlosiH  reported  by  the  author  was  found 
in  the  fetus  of  a  cow  which  was  affecte<l  with  tnljerculosis  of  the  bones  and  other 
organs. 

Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  mammary  gland,  (j.  D'Albssandro  (Clin.  Vet. 
[Milan],  28  (1905),  No.  8,  pp.  .17-41)- — A  general  discussion  of  the  mammary  form  of 
tuberculosis  is  presented,  with  notes  on  a  case  in  a  cow  which  was  observe<l  by  the 
author.  In  this  case  the  pathological  lesions  were  confined  to  the  udder  and  appar- 
ently were  of  a  primary  nature. 
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The  Tirulence  of  apparently  intact  mammary  glands  &oni  tuberculotis 
cowa,  H.  MARTELaud  G.  Guerin  {Rev.  Soc.  Sci.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  2  (1905),  Ao.  2,  pp. 
153-158). — A  onreful  study  was  made  of  inauimary  glands  from  tuberculous  cattle 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  these 
structures. 

During  the  investigations  carried  on  by  the  authors  the  mammary  glands  taken 
for  study  showed  quite  varying  conditions.  In  some  cases  lesions  were  present 
wliich  did  not  appear  to  be  tuberculous,  in  others  the  gland  was  affected  with  a 
streptococcic  mammitis;  and  in  still  other  cases  the  mammary  glands  were  not 
affected  but  the  adjacent  lymphatic  glands  showed  tubercles.  In  a  few  cases  neither 
the  mammary  glands  nor  the  lymphatic  glands  showed  visible  lesions.  Material  was 
taken  from  all  of  these  glands  and  used  iii  inoculation  experiments. 

The  results  obtained  show  conclusively  that  the  mammary  gland  of  tuberculous 
cattle  may  be  infectious  at  any  stage  of  the  disease.  The  importance  of  this  conclu- 
sion can  not  be  easily  exaggerated  since  it  is  thus  apparent  that  the  milk  of  all  tuber- 
culous cattle  should  lie  exclude<l  from  use  in  order  to  prevent  the  distribution  of 
tuberculosis  by  this  means. 

The  transmission  of  tuberculosis  through  the  ntedium  of  milk  and  its  pre- 
vention, C.  W.  Stbangk  (Iowa  Agr.,  6  [1905),  No.  H,  pp.  5S-56). — The  possibility 
of  transmission  of  tuberculosis  through  the  agency  of  milk  is  briefly  discussed  and 
notes  are  given  on  the  conditions  under  which  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  present  in  milk. 

Milk  from  tuberculous  cows,  G.  Morssr  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris], 
6S  (J90r,),  No.  7,  pp.  S10-S12).—k  careful  test  of  the  virulence  of  the  milk  of  tuber- 
culous (x>ws  was  carried  out  on  5  calves,  2  of  which  became  tuberculous  after  being 
fe<l  on  the  tuberculous  milk;  the  other  3  did  not  react  to  tuberculin  and  showed 
no  tuberculous  lesions  although  fed  for  5  to  (J  months  on  tuterculous  milk.  The 
author  considers  that  his  experiments  indicate  clearly  the  danger  of  using  the  milk 
of  tulierculous  cows. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  elbow  joint  in  cattle,  E.  Wyssmanjj  (  Wchmchr.  Tierheilk. 
u.  Viehzucht,  49  {1005),  No.  8,  pp.  113-115). — A  recent  study  has  shown  that  the 
tuberculous  infection  of  the  elbow  joint  in  cattle  is  of  comparatively  freijuent  occur- 
rence. Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  lesions  observed  in  such  esses  and  on  the  rela- 
tion l)etween  tuberculosis  of  the  joints  and  infection  by  this  disease  of  other  parts 
and  organs. 

A  variety  of  zoogleic  tuberculosis  and  its  relation  to  pseudoglanders,  J. 
Caonetto  (.Inn.  Ittjit.  Piudmr,  19  (1905),  No.  7,  pp.  449-476,  pi.  1,  figx.  S). — The 
literature  relating  to  various  forms  of  pseudotuberculosis  is  critically  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  bibliographical  references. 

The  author  made  a  study  of  a  form  of  zoogleic  tuterculosis,  which  closely  resem- 
bles the  usual  tyjie  of  pseudoglanders.  The  organism  obtaine<l  from  these  cases 
produce<l  orchitis  or  vagi  niti.s  when  inoculated  into  guinea  pigs.  The  disease  appeared 
among  lalxjratory  guinea  pigs  which  otherwise  appeared  healthy  and  showed  no 
signs  of  disease  until  shortly  before  death.  Upon  post-mortem  examination,  numer- 
ous purulent  no<1ules  of  varying  size  were  found  in  the  liver,  spleen,  various  portions 
of  the  serous  membranes,  and  on  the  wall  of  the  intestines.  The  nodules  were  quite 
rare  in  the  lungs.  The  contents  of  the  nwlules  wore  of  a  bluish-white  color  and 
almost  fluid  consistency. 

A  detailed  discussion  is  presented  of  the  l)ehavior  of  the  organism  obtained  from 
these  no<1nles  when  grown  in  various  artiticial  media.  The  organism  was  found  to 
l)e  virident  for  the  guinea  jug,  pigeon,  and  white  mice,  while  the  rabbit,  chicken, 
cat,  and  dog  were  stningly  resistant  to  ordinary  dose.".  The  author  discusses  the 
relationshi))  Ix'twcen  this  organism  and  other  relatc<l  organisms  which  cause  other 
forms  of  pseudotulierculosis.     Apparently,  it  belongs  to  the  group  Pteudotuberctdofi* 
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twlenlium.     The  author  proposes  the  name  Bacterium  pteudotuherculare  orchitoplUo- 
gogenes  for  the  organism  in  question. 

The  vaccination  of  calves  against  tuberculosis,  (t.  Muluk  (Jmtr.  Sor.  Cent. 
Aijr.  lidg.,  53  {1906),  Xo.  S,  pp.  79~83). — The  methods  previously  adopted  in  con- 
trolling tuherculosis  are  outlined  in  some  detail,  particular  attention  being  devoted  to 
the  extensive  application  of  tuberculin  and  tlie  isolation  of  reacting  animals.  A 
description  is  given  of  the  method  of  vaccination  propose*!  by  von  Behring.  This 
operation  does  not  involve  any  serious  consequences  in  the  cases  of  young  animals, 
but  in  older  animals  some  fever  is  produced  together  with  a  cough  and  other  respir- 
atory disturbances. 

Vaccination  of  cattle  agrainst  tuberculosis,  H.  Vallee  (Ret:  Soc.  Sci.  Hyg. 
Aliment.,  i  {1905),  No.  2.  pp.  168-162). — The  system  proposed  by  von  Behring  is 
outlined  by  the  author,  with  notes  on  the  work  of  other  investigators  along  the  same 
line  and  with  similar  methods. 

In  order  to  test  the  practicability  of  von  Behring' s  method  25  cattle  have  been 
va(«inated  by  the  author  under  the  auspices  of  the  8oci<5t^  de  M6decine  V6t^rinaire 
Pratique,  and  these  animals  have  since  been  ino<;nIated  with  virulent  tubercle  bacilli 
of  bovine  origin.  The  cattle  used  in  this  experiment  must  be  kept  under  observa- 
tion for  some  time  before  the  ultimate  results  of  the  experiment  can  l>e  safely 
announced. 

The  diagnostic  value  of  tuberculin,  S.  Arloing  {Bui.  Agr.  AlgMe  et  Tunime,ll 
{1905),  No.  4,  pp.  S1-S4). — According  to  the  author's  experience  the  cases  in  which 
tnl)erculin  leads  to  false  results,  either  in  a  negative  or  positive  manner,  do  not 
exceed  3  to  5  per  cent.    The  use  of  tuberculin  is  strongly  recommended. 

The  tuberculin  test  for  Missouri  cattle  {Mo.  Bd.  Agr.  Mo.  Bui.,  5  {1905),  No. 
S,  pp.  2S,fig».  10). — The  announcement  is  made  that  Sf)  far  as  available  veterinary 
funds  will  permit,  the  State  board  of  agriculture  proposes  to  make  tuberculin  tests  on 
breeding  and  dairy  cattle  in  Missouri  without  expense  to  the  owners. 

The  percentage  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle  in  Missouri  is  not  especially  high,  but 
the  present  measures  are  considered  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  excessive 
spread  of  the  disease  among  cattle.  For  the  information  of  dairymen  and  stock  rais- 
ers, notes  are  given  on  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  the  nature  of  tuberculin,  relia- 
bility of  the  tuberculin  test,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  Missouri  herds  with 
regard  to  the  prevalem*  of  tul)erculo8is. 

Parasitic  bronchitis  in  calves,  Berobon  (Jout.  Med.  Vet.  et  Zoolech.,  56  {1905) 
Feb.,  pp.  91-94). — An  outbreak  of  this  disease  was  studied  by  the  author  in  1903,  in 
a  herd  of  cattle  in  which  there  were  16  calves  varying  in  age  from  3  to  18  months. 

Among  this  numl)er  4  were  in  pcjor  general  condition,  with  symptoms  of  respiratory 
trouble.  Some  of  the  calves  died  of  asphyxia  or  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  The  poet- 
mortem  examination  of  these  animals  disclosed  the  presence  of  Strongglus  micriinu 
in  the  bronchi  and  bninchioles,  the  walls  of  which  had  l)een  bored  full  of  holes  by 
the  parasitic  worms. 

In  controlling  this  disease  the  author  recommends  the  isolation  of  diseased  animals 
and  (xreful  attention  in  securing  clean  uninfested  food  and  water  supply.  Some  suc- 
cess was  liad  in  treating  the  disease  by  means  of  tracheal  injections  of  a  mixture  con- 
taining 20  gm.  of  creosote  in  100  gm.  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds. 

StifBsickness,  F.  Hitchinso.v  {Natal  Agr.  .four,  and  Miii.  Bee.,  8  {1905),  No.  6,  pp. 
665-570,  pi.  1). — This  disease,  which  appears  among  cattle  in  certain  portions  of 
Natal,  appears  to  be  confined  to  localities  in  which  the  soil  is  materially  deficient  in 
lime. 

When  animals  are  confined  in  such  localities  the  disease  1x-comes  much  more 
serious  than  when  they  are  allowed  to  graze  at  will.  Stiffsickncjw  rarely  atwumes  an 
acute  form.     Usually  the  symptoms  develoj)  gradually  and  consist  in  increasing  stiff- 
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ness,  involving  finally  the  spinal  (X)lunin  and  resulting  in  paralysis  of  the  hind  quar- 
ters. The  treatment  is  largely  preventive  and  consists  in  furnishing  suitable  quan- 
tities of  food  containing  a  proper  proportion  of  lime  and  other  mineral  constituents. 

Anthrax,  H.  Marsh.\li.  {Ann.  Rpts.  Bd.  Agr.  Del.,  n.  ger.,  3-4  (1903-4),  pp. 
H3-68). — The  various  forms  of  anthrax  are  considered,  together  with  an  account  of 
the  distribution  ot  the  disease  in  Delaware  and  the  factors  concerned  in  its  spread. 

Immunizing^  of  northern  cattle  agrainst  Texas  fever,  R.  J.  Fostbb  {Inchu- 
iriallsl,  SI  {190.5),  No.  S7,  pp.  419-433). — The  economic  importance  of  the  present 
nietho<l  of  immunizing  cattle  against  Texas  fever  is  discussed.  Recommendations 
were  made  regarding  the  age  at  which  cattle  should  preferably  be  inoculate<l,  the 
time  ot  year  and  place  for  such  inoculation,  together  with  notes  on  the  treatment  of 
the  animals  during  the  inoculation  fever. 

Preliminary  note  on  a  protozoan  occurring  in  the  egga,  larvee,  nymphs, 
and  adults  of  ticks,  B.  H.  Ran'som  ( IJ.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  76, 
pp.  ^). — An  ameboid  organism  was  studied  which  occurs  in  cattle  ticks  and  parses 
from  one  generation  to  the  ne.\t  through  the  eggs.  The  oi-ganism  in  question  oi«ur8 
in  both  infeittious  and  noninfei^tious  ticks  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  a  stage  in  the 
life  history  of  the  Texas-fever  parasit(>.  The  organism  is  described  as  new  under  the 
name  Chaog  acarophila. 

Dipping  for  cattle  and  sheep,  F.  W.  White  {Naf(U  Agr.  Jour,  and  ilin.  Jtec, 
S  {190.')),  -Vo.  ,9,  pp.  878-880). — The  relative  value  of  <lipping  and  spraying  is  briefly 
coninienttHl  \i\ton.  Dipping  is  considered  preferable  and  brief  notes  are  given  on 
nseth(HlH  of  practical  dipping  for  sheep  and  cattle  on  stock  farms. 

A  note  on  the  history  of  trypanosomiasis  in  English  Sudan,  A.  Laverax 
{Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris'},  58  {1906),  No.  7,  pp.  S9S-g94).—A  brief  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  trypanosomes  which  have  been  found  in  domesticated  animals  in 
Abyssinia  and  Sudan  in  connection  with  a  historical  account  of  diseases  caused  by 
these  organisms. 

Trypanosoma  dimorphon  in  French  Otiinea,  Cazalbou  {Compt.  Reml.  Soc. 
Biol.  [Paris'},  58  {1905),  No.  9,  )>}>.  395,  *9<S).— This  parasite  was  found  in  the  blood 
of  horses  affected  with  trypanosomiasis  in  French  Uuinea.  Brief  notes  are  given  on 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Morphological  and  experimental  studies  of  Trypanosoma  paddas,  Thiroux 
{Ami.  Inst.  Pasteur,  19  {190.'>),  No.  S,  pp.  65-83,  pi.  1,  figs.  15). — This  trypanosome 
which  was  found  in  the  blood  of  Padda  oryzirora  is  described  in  detail,  and  notes  are 
given  on  a^lutination  phenomena  observed  in  reference  to  this  organism  and  on  its 
behavior  when  cultivated  in  various  nutrient  media.  Inoculation  experiments  were 
undertaken  with  a  number  of  other  birds  in  addition  to  the  rice  padda,  many  of 
which  provetl  to  be  susceptible.     Rats,  mic-e,  and  frogs  were  refractory. 

The  treatment  of  trypanosomiasis  by  arsenious  acid  and  trypanroth,  A. 
Lavkkan  {('oinpl.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris'},  140  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  ^87-^91).— The 
author  continues  an  account  of  his  experiments  in  treating  trypanosomiasis  in  rats, 
mice,  and  other  small  rodents  by  means  of  arsenious  acid  and  trypanroth. 

It  was  found  pos.-'ible  by  means  of  this  treatment  to  cure  or  prevent  the  disease  in 
thctie  animals.  Each  treatment  consisted  of  an  injection  of  0.1  mg.  for  each  20  gni. 
weight  of  the  animal,  followetl  48  hours  later  by  twice  that  quantity  of  trypanroth. 
The  animals  subjet-ted  to  this  treatment  lost  weight  temporarily,  the  skin  became  red, 
but  no  serions  trouble  was  incurred. 

Infectious  anemia  of  horses,  E.  Tbibrry  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat,  n.  ser.,  9  (1905), 
No.  5,  pp.  149-151). — This  disease  appears  under  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic  forms. 
It  is  apparently  due  to  an  organism  of  ultramicroscopic  size.  A  similar  disease  has 
been  noticed  in  sheep. 

Infectious  anemia  of  the  horse,  Carre  and  H.  Valleb  (Bxd.  Mens.  Off.  Ren- 
seig.  Agr.  [Paris'],  4  (1.90-5),  No.  9,  pp.  1075-1077). — The  symptoms  and  forms  of  this 
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disease  are  briefly  considered  with  notes  on  suitable  methods  of  controlling  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  recommended  that  infected  animals  be  immediately  isolated  or  slaugh- 
tered and  the  premises  thoroughly  disinfected. 

An  epizootic  inflammation  of  the  phamyx  in  horses,  KDthb  (Beilin. 
TxerarzU.  Wehntchr.,  1905,  No.  10,  pp.  185,'  186). — This  disease  occasionally  breaks 
out  in  extensive  epizootics  and  the  author  had  o*x«8ion  to  obsen'e  a  num'ber  of  ca<<es 
in  artillery  horses. 

The  appetite  remains  fairly  good  and  there  is  little  change  in  the  rate  of  pulse  and 
respiration.  A  slight  elevation  of  temperature  is  usually  observed.  The  incubation 
period  is  7  or  8  days  on  an  average.  The  disease  appears  to  affect  only  mature  or 
old  horses.  The  lymph  glands  become  somewhat  infiltrated  and  in  some  cases 
develop  abscesses.  It  appears  to  be  somewhat  uncertain  whether  this  infectious 
form  of  pharyngitis  is  a  distinct  disease  or  a  mixed  infection. 

Glanders  and  farcy,  R.  S.  Huirbkoper  (f.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus. 
Cirr.  78, pp.  IS). — This  is  a  revision  by  L.  Pearson  of  an  article  in  the  Special  Report 
on  the  Disea.«e8  of  the  Horse  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  620). 

Olanders  and  farcy,  E.  Thierry  (Jaur.  Agr.  Prat.,n.  ser.,  9  (1905), No.  9,  pp.  284, 
S85). — The  author's  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  mallein  in  the  detection  of  glan- 
ders is  that  this  agent  furnishes  an  absolutely  certain  means  of  diagnosing  the  dis- 
ease. Mallein,  however,  does  not  serve  to  protect  animals  against  the  development 
of  glanders. 

Olanders,  J.  S.  Pollard  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Agr.  R.  I.,  20  (1904),  pp.  110-llS).— 
The  percentage  of  glanders  among  horses  is  said  to  be  considerably  on  the  increase. 
Attention  is,  therefore,  called  to  the  dangers  of  infection  from  this  disease  in  order 
to  stimulate  efforts  for  controlling  it.  Since  treatment  of  glanders  is  not  permissible 
in  Rhode  Island,  it  is  desirable  that  the  owners  of  all  glanderous  horses  may  notify 
the  officials  at  once  so  that  they  may  be  destroyed  according  to  law  and  prevent 
unnecessary  infection  with  the  disease. 

Diseases  of  the  nasal  cavity  resembling'  glanders,  N.  I.  Pbh'ropavlovski 
(Arch.  Vet.  Nauk  \_8t.  Petersb.],  35  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  441-447).— A.  short  account  is 
presented  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  nasal  cavity  accompanied  with  nasal  dis- 
charges and  resembling  glanders. 

Swine  plague,  Martenses  (Berlin.  TierixrzU.  Wchntchr.,  1905,  No.  10, pp.  188, 189).— 
A  description  is  given  of  the  symptoms  of  intestinal  catarrh  of  hogs  referred  to  by 
Gripe,  Glage,  and  Nieberle  as  swine  plague. 

According  to  the  author's  experience  the  polyvalent  serum  recommended  by  these 
authors  is  quite  inactive  when  used  against  true  swine  plague.  In  the  author's  opin- 
ion it  is  doubtful  whether  true  swine  plague  assumes  a  chronic  form  resembling 
catarrh.  The  quarantine  measured  recommended  by  Grips  and  his  associates  in  the 
control  of  swine  plague  are  considered  as  unnecessarily  severe. 

Notes  on  swine  plague,  Bunoe  (Berlin.  TierarzU.  Wchntchr.,  1905,  No.  9,  pp.  164, 
165). — An  outbreak  of  this  disease  occurred  among  a  herd  of  2«  hogs.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  further  spread  of  the  disease  the  author  inoculated  13  hogs 
with  hog  cholera  serum  in  doses  varying  from  10  to  20  cc.  Some  of  the  animals  were 
subsequently  vaccinated  with  a  mixture  of  hog  cholera  serum  and  polyvalent  swine 
plague  serum.  After  this  vaccination  no  further  cases  of  the  disease  appeared  in  the 
herd. 

The  control  of  swine  plague,  Lothes  (Berlin.  TierarzU.  Wchnschr.,  1905,  No.  6, 
pp.  101-105).— The  author  argues  in  favor  of  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  require- 
ments for  notification  of  the  existence  of  this  disease  and  of  the  application  of  suitable 
antiseptic  and  sanitary  measures.  Certain  authors  suggested  a  relaxation  of  the 
requirements  in  this  regard,  but  it  is  believed  that  no  advantage  can  be  secured  by 
such  a  procedure  either  to  the  hog  raisers  or  to  the  veterinary  authorities. 
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Some  diseases  of  poultry,  Ht^NBBEBO  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  S  (1905),  No.  10, 
pp.  gS7-gSJ). — While  fowl  cholera  is  considered  incurable  the  vaccination  of  fowls 
against  this  disease  is  strongly  recommended.  In  one  instants  300  fowls  were  vacci- 
nated and  rendered  immune  while  only  2  cases  of  cholera  developed  among  th« 
whole  flock.  The  symptoms  and  post-murtem  lesions  of  the  disease  are  described  in 
considerable  detail.  Notes  are  also  given  on  diarrhea,  tuberculosis,  pip,  and  liver 
diseases. 

Diseases  and  parasites  of  poultry,  F.  C.  Elford  ( Canada  Dept.  Agr. ,  Poultry 
Dir.  Bui.  9,  1905,  pp.  15). — The  prominent  disease.^  of  poultry  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  and  cause.  The  author  gives  a  description  with  notes  on  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  gapes,  rheumatism,  intestinal  troubles,  limber  neck,  e^ 
eating,  roup,  cholera,  blackhead,  and  infestation  by  various  species  of  lic«,  mites, 
and  intestinal  worms. 

KTTKAL  ENOnTEEBUfTG. 

The  science  of  irrigation,  C.  S.  Mo.vcriefp  (Nature  (London),  72  (1905),  No. 
1S71,  pp.  4^5-471). — This  presidential  address  before  the  engineering  section  of  the 
British  Association  is  a  review  of  the  growth  and  development  of  irrigation  in  Italy, 
Egypt,  India,  and  America,  and  has  been  noted  eflitorially  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  pp.  105-108). 

Irrigration  and  drainage  investigations  in  Montana,  J.  S.  Baker  (Motitana 
fita.  Rpl.  1904,  pp-  S4S-375,  ph.  6) . — A  brief  account  of  work  carried  on  by  the  Mon- 
tana Station  in  cooperation  with  this  Department  in  duty  of  water  experiments 
and  drainage  investigations,  and  including  discharge  tables  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
the  State. 

Keport  of  progress  of  stream  measurements  for  the  calendar  year  1904  ( f  1 
.S'.  Geol.  Survey,  Water  Su))ply  and  Irrig.  Papert  Not.  194-135) . — "  The  chief  feature  of 
the  work  is  the  systematic  study  of  the  flow  of  the  surface  waters  and  the  conditions 
affecting  the  same.  .  .  .  The  general  plan  of  stream  gauging  which  has  been  devel- 
oped is  to  obtain  eventually  data  in  regard  to  the  flow  of  all  the  important  streams 
in  the  United  States. 

"  These  papers  contain  the  data  that  have  been  collected  at  the  regular  gauging  sta- 
tions, the  results  of  the  computations  based  upon  the  observations  and  such  other 
information  that  has  been  collected  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  these  data,  including, 
as  far  as  practicable,  descriptions  of  the  drainage  areas  and  the  streams  draining 
them." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  different  parts  in  which  this  work  has  been  reported : 

Pt.  1,  Atlantic  Coast  of  New  England  drainages,  J.  C.  Hoyt  (No.  124,  pp.  157,  pis. 
2,  tig.  1) ;  pt.  2,  Hudson,  Passaic,  Raritan,  and  Delaware  River  drainages,  R.  £.  Hor- 
ton,  N.  C.  Grover,  and  J.  C.  Hoyt  (No.  125,  pp.  114,  pis.  2,  fig.  1);  pt.  3,  Su.squ<!- 
hanna,  Patapsco,  James,  Roanoke,  Cape  Fear,  and  Yadkin  River  drainages,  N.  C. 
Grover  and  J.  C.  Hoyt  (No.  126,  pp.  125,  pis.  2,  fig.  1);  pt.  4,  Santee,  Savannah, 
Ogeechee,  and  Altamaha  rivers  and  I'^astern  Gulf  of  Mexico  drainages,  M.  R.  Hall 
and  J.  C.  Hoyt  (No.  127,  pp.  192,  pis.  2,  fig.  1);  pt.  5,  Eastern  Mississippi  River 
drainage,  M.  R.  Hall,  E.  .lohnson,  jr.,  and  J.  C.  Hoyt  (No.  128,  pp.  168,  pis.  2,  fig. 
1 ) ;  pt.  6,  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River  drainage,  R.  E.  Horton,  E.  Johnson, 
jr.,  and  J.  C.  Hoyt  (No.  129,  pp.  150,  pis.  2,  fig.  1);  pt.  7,  Hudson  Bay,  Minnesota, 
Wapripincon,  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  and  Misssouri  River  drainages,  C.  C.  Babb  and  J. 
V.  Hoyt  (No.  130,  pp.  204,  pis.  2,  flg.  1);  pt.  8,  Platte,  Kansa.«,  Meramec,  Arkansas, 
and  Red  River  drainages,  M.  C.  Hinderlinder  and  J.  C.  Hoyt  (No.  131,  pp.  203,  pis. 
2,  fig.  1 ) ;  pt.  9,  We«tern  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Rio  Grande  drainages,  T.  U.  Taylor  and 
J.  (".  Hoyt  (No.  132,  pp.  13.S,  pis.  2,  fig.  I);  pi.  10,  Colorado  River  and  the  (.Jreat 
Banin  drainage,  M.  C.  Hinderlinder,  G.  L.  Swendsen,  and  A.  E.  Chandler  (No.  133, 
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pp.  384,  pis.  2,  fig.  1);  pt.  11,  The  Great  Baein  and  Pacific  Ocean  drainage  in  Cali- 
fornia, W.  B.  Clapp  (No.  134,  pp.  276,  pis.  2,  fig.  1);  pt.  12,  Columbia  River  and 
Puget  Sound  drainage,  D.  W.  Robs,  J.  T.  Whistler,  and  T.  A.  Noble  (No.  135,  pp. 
300,  pis.  2,  fig.  1). 

Movable  dam  and  lock  of  the  Sice  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, Mermentau  River,  I<a.  (Engin.  News,64{l»05),  A'o.  lS,pp.  3;ily,Si2,  fig».  6).— 
A  history  and  description  of  a  dam  Used  for  shutting  out  the  salt  water  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  during  the  period  when  the  irrigation  pumping  plants  take  more  water 
from  the  river  than  is  furnishe<l  by  it«  natural  flow,  thus  lowering  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  river  below  the  Gulf  level. 

Compound  centrifugal  pumps,  W.  Fkechbvillg  {Engin.  and  ifin.  Jour.,  80 
( 1905),  No.  18,  p.  83 J) . — This  article  deals  chiefly  with  an  account  of  a  plant  for  lift- 
ing l.OOOgals.  per  minute  from  adepth  of  1,450  ft.  in  aminein  Spain.  Four  quadruple 
centrifugal  pumps  in  series  are  driven  by  three  phase  motors.  The  pumps  have 
worn  well  and  are  guarantee*!  to  have  an  efliciency  of  68  per  cent.  The  surface 
steam  plant  and  pumps  have  a  combinetl  efficiency  of  about  50  jjer  cent,  producing  a 
water-horsepower  hour  on  4.8  lbs.  coal. 

The  value  of  windmills  in  India,  A.  Ch  atterton  ( Madras,  1903,  pp.  3-15,  dgmr. 
g). — An  experimental  equipment  was  erected  at  Madras  consisting  of  a  16-ft.  wind- 
mill of  American  manufacture  on  a  70-ft.  tower,  attached  to  an  8-in.  pump  with  a 
stroke  of  16  in.,  and  connected  to  suitable  measuring  tanks. 

The  70-ft.  tower  raised  the  mill  "well  above  the  influence  of  obstruction  to  the 
wind  caused  by  buildings  and  trees,  and  the  whole  country  for  miles  around  is  a 
practically  dead  level  plain."  The  mill  was  geared  back  3J  to  1.  Many  careful 
measurements  showed  the  discharge  of  the  pump  to  be  86  per  cent  of  the  theoretical 
discharge.  A  tachometer  was  attached  to  the  windmill  for  counting  its  strokes  and 
was  read  three  times  daily.  The  lift  of  the  pump  was  maintained  at  exactly  25  ft. 
The  mill  and  pump  were  in  continuous  operation  for  more  than  a  year.  Hourly 
readings  of  the  wind  movement  were  obtained  from  the  observatory  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  mill. 

From  a  comparison  of  all  the  observations  it  was  found  that  they  were  very  satis- 
factorily represented  by  the  following  equation:  X=210  (y— 53),  in  which  "x"  is 
the  number  of  United  States  legal  gallons  lifted  25  ft.  per  twenty-four-hour  day; 
and  "y"  is  the  total  daily  wind  movement  in  miles.  * 

"Careful  observations  on  several  days  with  an  anemometer  fixed  to  the  windmill 
tower  showed  that  it  required  a  steady  breeze  of  about  7.5  miles  per  hour  to  keep  the 
windmill  in  continuous  motion,  but  that,  when  the  wind  velo<;ity  exceeded  3  miles 
per  hour,  a  certain  amount  of  work  was  done  as  the  result  of  puffs  of  wind." 

Selecting  a  considerable  number  of  intervale  during  which  the  wind  blew  with  an 
almost  constant  hourly  velocity  greater  than  8  miles  per  hour,  it  was  found  that  these 
results  were  represented  with  great  accuracy  by  the  equation  x  =  188  y,  in  which 
the  letters  represent  the  same  quantities  as  before.  This  equation  is  based  upon  the 
results  of  some  twenty-three  different  four-hour  periods,  the  minimum  wind  velocity 
being  8  and  the  maximum  about  15  miles  per  hour. 

"When  the  daily  wind  velocity  is  below  53  miles  per  day,  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  windmill  is  negligible,  but  above  that  velocity  it  steadily  increased  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  increased  rate  of  the  movement  of  the  wind.  This  result  is 
one  of  extreme  importance,  because  makers  of  windmills  invariably  claim  that  the 
work  done  by  a  windmill  is  proportional"  to  the  cube  of  the  wind  velocity;  and  in 
their  catalogues  and  price  lists  they  publish  fictitious  tables  showing  the  work  done 
by  the  wind  at  various  velocities." 

After  a  discussion  of  the  monthly  wind  movement,  rainfall,  and  irrigation  require- 
ments, the  author  reaches  the  conclusion  that  a  16-ft.  mill  "will  do  sufiScient  work 
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in  Madras  to  irrigate  10  acres  of  land  planted  to  almost  any  crop  when  the  water  has 
to  be  lifted  25  ft." 

The  author  quotes  the  results  of  Perry's  experiments  ou  windmills,  carried  out  in 
this  country,  and  says: 

"These  results  can  be  very  approximately  expressed  in  the  following  way:  The 
maximum  work  which  can  be  done  by  a  windmill  in  a  10-mile  breeze  is  equal  to  one 
foot-pound  per  second  per  square  foot  of  wind  surface.  A  16-ft.  wind  wheel  has  an 
area  of  201  sq.  ft.,  and  should  therefore  supply  in  a  10-mile  wind  201  foot-pounds 
of  work  per  second,  equivalent  to  0.373  horsei^wer.  From  the  equation  y=188  x, 
it  is  found  that  the  actual  work  represented  by  the  water  lifted  is  0.198  horsepower, 
or  53  per  cent  of  the  maximum  work  that  csn  be  obtained  from  the  wind.  Allow- 
ing for  the  friction  of  the  gearing  and  the  loss  of  energy  in  the  pump,  the  efficiency 
is  satisfactory  and  the  load  on  the  pump  is  evidently  suitable. 

"A  careful  consideration  of  these  resulta  leads  to  several  very  important  conclu- 
sions, which  are  evidently  confirmed  by  the  experiments  on  this  mill.  Although 
the  maximum  work  which  can  be  done  by  a  windmill  is  proportional  to  the  cube  of 
the  wind  velocity,  the  actual  amount  of  work  which  it  does  when  pumping  water  is 
proportional  to  the  wind  velocity,  l^ecause  the  work  done  depends  upon  the  number 
of  strokes  of  the  pump,  and  the  number  of  strokes  of  the  pump  depends  upon  the 
velocity  of  rotation  of  the  windmill,  and  this,  we  have  seen,  is  approximately  pro- 
portional to  the  wind  velocity.  This  result  is  fully  borne  out  by  these  experiment^', 
since  the  work  done  is  found  to  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  wind  velocity. 

"The  practical  meaning  of  this  is  thata  windmill  works  with  the  greatest  efficiency 
when  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  just  sufficient  tolieep  it  in  steady  motion,  and  that 
at  any  other  higher  velocity  of  the  wind  but  a  portion  of  the  useful  work  which  the 
windmill  could  do  is  utilized.  If  a  convenient  arrangement  could  be  devised  whereby 
the  load  put  upon  the  windmill  varied  with  the  square  of  the  wind  velocity  the  work 
done  by  these  machines  would  be  much  greater.  An  attempt  to  reaUze  this  is  made 
by  the  manufacturers  who  provide  means  whereby  three  different  lengths  of  stroke 
of  pump  can  be  obtained;  but  in  practice  it  is  found  inconvenient  to  alter  the  length 
of  the  stroke.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to  vary  the  load  on  a  windmill  is  to  pro- 
vide it  with  two  pumps  worked  through  a  rocking  lever  fixed  at  ground  level.  One 
pump  can  be  permanently  attached  to  the  rocking  lever  and  the  other  whenever  the 
wind  velocity  is  sufficient  to  justify  doing  so." 

By  examinuig  all  the  records  of  hourly  wind  movements  the  author  determined 
the  total  number  of  hours  during  the  year  when  the  wind  was  strong  enough  to 
have  driven  a  second  pump  in  addition  to  the  first,  and  also  the  number  of  hours 
when  a  third  pump  could  also  have  been  driven.  He  found  that,  n^Iecting  any 
work  done  by  the  wind  when  the  average  velocity  was  below  8  miles  per  hour,  the 
total  quantity  of  water  raised  by  the  windmill  during  the  year  would  have  been 
increased  by  52.4  per  cent  if  another  pump  could  have  been  attached  when  the  wind 
was  favorable,  and  the  addition  of  a  third  pump  when  the  wind  was  sufficiently 
strong  would  have  increased  the  work  done  by  a  further  24.3  per  cent. 

The  author  also  examined  the  results  that  would  have  been  obtained  by  the  tise  of 
a  10-in.  pump  as  compared  with  the  8-in.  The  10-in.  pump  would  have  required  a 
wind  velocity  of  over  9  miles  per  hour  before  it  could  operate,  but  in  the  stronger 
winds  it  would  have  had  so  much  greater  capacity  than  the  8-in.  that  the  total 
amount  of  water  raised  would  have  been  practically  the  same  for  each  montli 
throughout  the  year  as  with  the  8-in.  pump.  "All  windmills  arranged  for  lifting 
water  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  able  to  drive  two  pumps  during  periods  when 
the  wind  velocity  is  sufficiently  high." 
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Borne  aspecto  of  the  org'anization  of  French  agriculture,  W.  G.  A.  {Dept. 
Ayr.  and  Tech.  Iratr.  Ireland  Jour.,  S  (1903),  No.  4,  pp.  633-666). — ^This  article  is  a 
discussion  of  agricultural  cooperation  in  France. 

There  are  loc^l,  departmental,  and  national  organizations  in  France.  "The  local 
association  is  the  school  of  true  cooperation,"  while  the  larger  associations  can  secure 
better  terms  in  making  purchases  or  sales  and  in  securing  favorable  conditions  of 
credit  or  of  transportation.  The  cooperative  associations  have  proved  useful  in  the 
purchase  of  manure  and  seed,  in  the  production  of  wine  and  spirits,  in  the  sale  of  milk, 
live  stock,  grain,  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,  in  the  establishment  of  credit  banks 
which  serve  as  savings  banks  as  well  as  a  means  of  securing  loans  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest,  in  the  development  of  a  system  of  mutual  insurance  which  safeguards 
the  basis  of  credit,  in  the  promotion  of  education,  and  in  the  improvement  of  rural 
social  conditions. 

"In  French  agriculture  there  is  a  new  organic  force  which  is  continually  manifest- 
ing itself  in  fresh  vigorous  developments.  It  is  not  simply  an  organization,  it  is  an 
organism,  which  is  at  work.  France  is  a  country  in  which  words  representing  what 
are  called  abstract  ideas  have  a  great  influence  and  power  of  expression.  The  spirit 
of  the  newr  movement  is  best  expressed  in  terms  'solidarity'  and  'mutuality.' 
The  principles  of  joint  action,  of  combining  to  help  one's  self  and  one  another,  and  of 
provision  for  the  economic  emergencies  of  life — of,  in  a  word,  social  foresight — are 
underlying  forces." 

The  economics  of  land  tenure  in  Georgia,  E.  M.  Banes  ( Columbia  Vniv. 
Sludiai  Polil.  Sri.,  SS  {1905),  No.  1,  pp.  1-14^,  dgm».  8). — This  is  an  essay  on  landown- 
ership  and  tenancy  in  Georgia  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  reorganization  of  southern  agriculture  after  1865, 
to  the  cretlit  system,  to  the  ownership  of  land  on  the  part  of  negroes,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  the  negro  farmer.  The  different  plans  of  farming,  based  on 
the  relations  of  the  farmer  to  the  soil,  are  summarized  as  follows: 

"( 1 )  The  cropping  system,  in  which  the  cropper  is  only  to  a  slight  extent  manager 
and  capitalist.  The  cropper  is  for  the  most  part  a  laborer,  and  gets  one-half  of  the 
crop  wages.  There  arerindications  that  the  system  has  already  begun  to  decline  in 
Georgia. 

"(2)  The  'third  and  fourth'  system,  in  which  the  renter  is  the  chief  manager  and 
important  capitalist,  and  pays  the  landlord  one-third  of  the  grain  and  one-fourth  of 
the  cotton  as  rent.  This  system  has  been  rapidly  disappearing,  so  that  now  it  is  found 
only  here  and  there  in  the  State.  .  .  . 

"(3)  The  'standing  rent'  plan,  in  which  the  tenant  is  managing  entrepreneur  and 
capitalist.  Under  this  plan  the  tenant  pays  the  landlord  a  definite  amount  of  the 
product — u.sually  a  fixed  number  of  pounds  of  cotton.  It  has  shown  a  great  increase 
daring  the  past  decade. 

"(4)  The  money  rental  plan  represents  the  highest  form  of  tenancy.  In  this  the 
tenant  is  managing  entrepreneur  and  capitalist.  As  yet  this  plan  does  not  have  a 
wide  use  in  the  State,  though  it,  too,  is  on  the  increase.  .  .  . 

"(5)  Small  farms  operated  by  owners.  .  .  .  Such  farming  is  on  the  increase  in 
Georgia. 

"(6)  The  plantation  system  .  .  .  gives  scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  higher  order 
of  managing  ability  than  does  any  of  the  others.  It  is  fanning  on  a  large  wale  as 
oppoee<l  to  farming  on  a  small  scale.  .  .  .  This  method  of  farming  is  on  the 
increase." 
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Water  rig^hts  on  interstate  str earns:  The  Platte  Biver  and  tributaries, 
R.  P.  Teelb  and  E.  Mead  (^7.  <5.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Erpt.  Sta».  Bui.  157,  pp.  118,  pis. 
4,  Jigs.  S). — This  report  is  a  discussion  of  two  features  of  Htream  ownership  and  con- 
trol; one  is  the  division  of  the  wat«r  of  the  stream  between  States,  and  the  other  is 
the  relation  of  the  rights  of  appropriators  of  water  and  of  riparian  proprietors  to  each 
other  where  both  exist  on  the  same  stream. 

Tlie  total  area  irriKated  by  the  Platte  River  and  its  tributaries  is  about  2,000,000 
acres.  Most  of  the  irrigated  lands  upon  the  South  Platte  Biver  are  in  Colorado,  but 
the  farmers  of  other  States  make  extensive  use  of  the  waters  of  the  North  Platte. 
The  area  irrigated  from  the  North  Platte  and  its  tributaries  in  the  three  States  is  as 
follows:  Colorado,  157,965  acres;  Wyoming,  413,000  acres;  Nebraska,  338,220  acres. 
With  these  important  interests  in  three  States  and  with  a  tendency  for  the  farmers 
farther  up  the  river  to  increase  their  diversions  of  water,  the  importance  of  some 
form  of  interstate  agreement  or  Federal  regulation  becomes  apparent. 

The  average  flow  of  the  North  Platte  at  Guernsey  from  April  to  September  is  4,013 
cu.  ft.  per  second,  and  the  decreed  rights  to  water  from  the  North  Platte  and  Platte 
below  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  South  Platte  aggregate  11,173  cu.  ft.  per 
second,  or  nearly  three  times  the  supply.  This  situation  is  well  understood,  but  the 
need  of  water  and  its  prospective  value  is  so  great  that  appropriations  are  being 
made  more  aggressively  than  ever  l)efore. 

Fortunately  it  happens  that  the  physical  conditions  are  such  that  Colorado  will 
not  be  able  to  ai)propriate  much  of  the  water  now  being  used  by  the  Wyoming 
farmers.  The  irrigable  areas  along  the  North  Platte  in  Colorado  are  very  limited 
and  most  of  the  appropriations  from  the  North  Platte  in  Wyoming  are  in  the  last  30 
miles  of  the  river's  course  in  that  State,  and  l)ecause  of  the  long  distance  between 
this  irrigated  region  and  Colorado  it  is  not  probable  that  use  in  Colorado  will  affect 
Wyoming  irrigators.  In  general  it  seems  to  be  tnie  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  water  diverteil  for  purposes  of  irrigation  finds  its  way  back  sooner  or  later  to  the 
river,  so  that  the  same  water  may  l>e  used  several  times  along  the  course  of  the 
stream,  and  the  higher  up  the  stream  the  water  is  first  diverted  the  greater  the  area 
which  mayl)e  made  pro<luctive  by  its  use. 

While  the  diversions  of  water  from  the  North  Platte  Biver  in  Colorado  seem  to 
make  no  difference  in  the  flow  of  that  river  near  the  Wyoming-Nebraska  line,  it 
seems  to  l)e  true  also  that  the  diversions  of  water  in  Wyoming  near  the  Wyoming- 
Nebraska  line  have  little  influence  upon  the  flow  of  the  river  180  miles  below  the 
State  line  near  the  city  of  North  Platte.  A  large  number  of  irrigators  and  ditchmen 
in  the  vicinity  of  North  Platte  and  along  the  ditches  below  that  city  were 
interviewed  and  none  of  them  seemed  to  feel  that  the  diversions  in  the  upper  States 
diminished  their  supply  of  water. 

The  general  sentiment  seemed  to  be  that  the  increased  use  of  water  in  Wyoming 
and  along  the  upper  valley  in  Nebraska  would  improve  rather  than  injure  the  sup- 
ply lor  the  ditches  below.  The  supply  for  these  ditches  has  always  been  short  in 
the  late  summer,  and  can  not  be  much  worse.  There  owners,  therefore,  look  with 
favor  upon  the  enlarged  use  of  water  above  in  flo<Kl  seasons  in  the  hope  that  the 
return  seepage  will  maintain  the  flow  below  in  the  late  summer. 

So  important  is  the  element  of  return  seepage  that  it  is  l)elieved  there  is  little  like- 
lihood of  any  interstate  conflict  on  the  North  Platte  unless  it  should  be  between 
dit<>hes  heading  close  together  immediately  above  and  below  the  State  line.  If  the 
State  of  Wyoming  should  grant  the  right  to  divert  all  of  the  water  flowing  in  tlx 
river  immediately  al)Ove  the  State  line,  without  regard  to  the  diversions  which  haw 
been  made  under  the  laws  of  Nebraska  just  l>elow  the  State  line,  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  latter  State  would  l)e  seriously  injure<l,  but  if  the  prior  rights  i" 
Nebraska  are  recognized  by  Wyoming  no  serious  conflict  should  arise. 
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The  general  conclasion  is  reached  that  "  under  existing  physical  conditions  and  in 
view  of  the  dates  of  tlie  acqiurement  of  existing  rights,  the  enforcement  of  rights  as 
based  on  the  laws  of  the  three  States  will  do  no  substantial  injustice  to  the  irrigators 
in  any  one  of  the  States.  As  between  the  States,  therefore,  the  whole  question 
re8ulvi*s  itself  into  the  matter  of  distributing  the  water  of  these  streams  to  existing 
rights  r^ardless'  of  State  lines.  This  can  lie  accomplished  by  agreement  between  the 
States,  and  if  it  is  not  done  in  that  way  justice  will  demand  that  the  Federal  Uov- 
emment  provide  for  this  distribution." 

On  the  subject  of  water  rights  within  States  this  report  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  retaining  the  ownership  of  the  water  in  the  possession  of  the  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  the  land.  The  character  of  water  rights  in  different  States  is  discussed 
with  reference  to  their  influence  upon  the  ownership  of  water.  In  Colorado  the 
right  to  a  certain  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  is  granted  to  ditch  coni- 
}>anies,  whereas  in  Wyoming  an<l  Nebraska  the  certificate  of  appropriation  names 
the  appropriator  and  the  diverting  ditch,  but  gives  to  the  land  described  a  right  to 
water  sufRcient  for  its  irrigation,  fixing,  however,  a  maximum  limit  to  the  amount 
which  can  be  taken. 

Crop  Beporter  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statit.  Crop  Rrporter,  7  (190i>),  Kok.  S-6, 
pp.  17-64). — These  numbers  for  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1905,  con- 
tain reports  on  crop  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  the 
visible  supply  of  grain  and  cottim  in  the  United  States,  foreign  trade  in  agricultural 
products,  the  prices  of  agricultural  products,  the  consumption  of  wheat  per  capita 
in  the  principal  importing  and  exporting  countries,  and  the  new  (ierman  tariff  on 
agricultural  products  in  its  relation  to  exports  from  United  States  to  Germany.  The 
August  number  contains  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  British  fruit  market. 

Meastire*  for  the  advancement  of  agricultiire  in  Iceland,  S.  Sicvkdson 
(nisstr.  A'ortke  Landbr.,  12  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  ^84-iS8). 

HI8CELLANE0TTS. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  Montana  Station,  1904  {ifontana  Sta.  Rpt.  1904, 
pp.  178-S7S). — This  contains  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1904,  a  report  of  the  director,  and  departmental  reports,  parts  of  which  are 
al>stracteil  elsewhere. 

Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  North  Carolina  Station,  1904  (Xorlh 
Carolina  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  1^). — This  contains  reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of 
dei>artment8  on  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year;  a  financial  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904;  an'artide  on  The  Availability  of  Potash  and  Phos- 
phoric Acid  in  the  Soil,  abstracted  elsewhere;  reprints  of  5  press  bulletins  and  of  Bul- 
letins 186-189  of  the  station  on  the  following  subjects:  Insect  and  fungus  enemies 
of  the  peach,  plum,  cherry,  fig,  and  persimmon  ( V..  S.  R.,  15,  pp.  591,  594);  grapes  and 
small  fruits  (K.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  585);  the  Granville  tobacco  wilt  (E.  8.  R.,  15,  p.  684); 
feeding  farm  horses  and  mules  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  901). 

The  subjects  of  the  press  bulletins  are  as  follows:  To  prevent  the  bla<-k  rot  of  the 
grape,  the  watermelon  wilt,  a  dangerous  tobacco  disease,  black  rot  of  the  cabbage, 
and  the  silk-growing  season  of  1904  (see  p.  480). 

Twenty-Third  Annual  Report  of  Ohio  Station,  1904  (Ohio  Sta.  But.  l.'>2,  pp. 
XXV). — This  includes  an  announcement  concerning  the  work  of  the  station;  the 
organization  list;  brief  biographical  sketches  of  F.  Whittlesey,  J.  H.  Brigham,  S.  H. 
Ellis,  and  J.  F.  Hickman;  a  report  of  the  board  of  control;  a  financial  statement  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904;  and  a  report  of  the  diret;tor  summarizing  the 
work  of  the  station  during  the  year. 
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Foiirteentli  Annual  B«port  of  Oklahoma  Station,  1906  (Oklahoma  Sla,  JRpl. 
1906,  pp.  15-66). — This  containe  a  report  of  the  director,  a  summary  of  the  press 
bulletins  issued  during  the  year,  meteorological  oljeervations  noted  elsewhere,  and  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905. 

The  press  bulletins  are  to  a  large  extent  a  repetition  of  matter  published  in  the 
regular  bulletins  of  the  station.  The  subjects  treated  include:  Texas  fever  ticks,  dis- 
tribution of  vaccine  for  blackleg,  protecting  Bermuda  grass,  spelt  or  emmer,  growing; 
cowpeas,  harvesting  and  storing  cowpea  seed,  com  smut,  cultivating  com,  cotton 
culture,  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  for  dairy  cows,  rations  for  dairy  cows, 
apple  scab,  destroying  insects  and  fungi,  and  preservatives  in  cream.  Some  of  the 
press  bulletins  containing  new  matter  are  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Press  bulletins  {Ohio  Sla.  Bui.  ir>i,  pp.  209-216). — Reprints  of  press  bulletins  on 
the  following  subjects:  Distribution  of  chinch-bug  fungus;  spraying  for  grape  rot;  a 
wheat  with  numerous  aliases  (see  p.  462) ;  the  corn  crop;  dodder  in  alfalfa  and  clover 
seeds;  testing  seed  corn;  some  common  orchard  scale  insects;  lime  is  not  a  fertilizer; 
annual  picnic  at  the  experiment  station;  and  the  Hessian  fly  and  the  wheat  midge. 

A^icultural  directory  for  Denmark,  1906,  H.  C.  Larhen  (LandM-onom.  Aar- 
bog  [Copenhagni],  6  (1906),  pp.  l/iS). — This  is  a  complete  directory  of  Danish  a^- 
cultural  public  institutions  and  societies  for  the  promotion  of  Danish  agriculture  in 
its  various  branches.  A  list  of  agricultural  periodicals  and  books  published  in  Den- 
mark during  1904  is  included  in  the  directory. — p.  w*.  woi.i,. 

Beport  of  the  agricultural  department  of  Norway,  1904  (.4ar«6er.  Qffentl. 
Foranti.  Landbr.  Fremme,  1904,  pi-  1,  pp.  LXXXIi  696). — The  report  gives  the  usual 
accounts  of  the  various  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  Norwegian  agriculture,  with 
reports  on  the  harvest  of  1904,  special  reports  by  the  government  agricultural  engi- 
neers, entomologist,  instroctors,  horticulturist,  and  dairy  exj^rts;  also  reports  of  the 
agricultural  exi)eriinent  stations,  the  milk  control  stations,  dairy  control  associations, 
and  horticultural  and  dairy  schools.  A  summary  of  the  average  temperatures  and 
precipitation  for  the  year  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  volume. — f.  w^.  woll. 

Beport  of  the  agricultural  department  of  Sweden,  1903  (A'.  Landthr.  Styr. 
UmUriddniga  Ber.  1903,  pp.  4-^0-t-  V). — The  report  contains  the  usual  accounts  for  the 
year  of  the  agricultural  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  Swedish  agriculture,  the 
agricultural  societies,  agricultural  and  dairy  schools,  agricultural  engineers  and 
instnictors  in  the  various  agricultural  branches.  A  summary  report  of  the  work  of 
the  state  chemical  stations  and  seed  control  stations  for  the  year  is  included  at 
the  close  of  the  volume. — f.  w.  woi,l. 

Southern  Bhodesia  (TMitdcn:  Britigh  Smith  Africa  Co.  [190.5],  pp.  165,  figs.  124, 
map  1). — A  book  containing  general  information  of  value  to  settlers.  Brief  state- 
ments regarding  the  different  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  country  are  given. 

Vademecum  for  the  agpriculturist,  R.  and  H.  Hitschmans  (  Vademetum  fiir  dm 
Ixindwirt.     Vienna:  M.  Perln,  1905,  11.  ed.,  pp.  XVI+1^86,  ill.). 
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Alabama  Collage  and  Btation.— L.  N.  Duncan,  a  graduate  of  the  Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Institute  in  the  class  of  1900,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  agriculture  in  the 
college  and  station.  Fifty  ateera  are  now  being  fed  to  ascertain  the  relative  values  of 
southern  feeding  stuffs.  This  is  a  repetition  of  a  similar  experiment  made  in  the  win- 
ter of  1904-5.  This  work  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  this  Department,  as  was  that  of  last  year. 

California  Vnivenity. — A  large  and  successful  gathering  of  public  school  officers, 
teachers,  and  fanners'  institute  workers  was  held  at  the  university  December  2ft-29, 
1905.  Over  7,000  were  in  attendance.  The  subject  of  agricultural  education  was  in 
the  foreground  and  was  discussed  from  various  points  of  view.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  of  this  Office,  who  presented  papers  on  Why  the 
Friends  of  Agricultural  Progreas  Believe  that  Agriculture  should  be  Taught  in  the 
Public  Schools,  and  A  System  of  Agricultural  Rlucation  for  California.  L.  D.  Har- 
vey, superintendent  of  the  Stout  Training  Schools,  Menomonie,  Wis. ,  gave  addresses 
on  Experiments  in  Agricultural  Education  in  this  and  other  Countries  and  what 
they  Should  Teach  us,  and  Industrial  Education — its  Scope,  Purpose,  and  Place  in  the 
Public  School  System.  Professors  Hilgard,  Wickson,  and  Woodworth,  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  Director  Anderson,  of  the  Polytechnic  School  at  San  LuLs  Obispo,  jmr- 
ticiiiated  in  the  discussion  of  these  papers. 

A  new  entomological  laboratory  was  dedicated  December  27,  the  principal  address 
being  given  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth.  This  laboratory,  which  is  for  the  use  of 
both  collie  and  station,  occupies  the  whole  of  a  building  with  three  stories  and  a 
basement.  The  basement  is  devoted  to  the  work  in  spraying;  the  first  storj-  con- 
tains large  class  rooms  for  undergraduate  students;  the  second  story  has  a  number 
of  small  rooms  or  cells  for  individual  advanced  students,  together  with  larger  rooms 
for  seminars  and  the  collections,  and  the  third  story  contains  several  research  labor- 
atories, an  insectary,  illustration  room,  and  microphotographic  room.  Some  200 
students  are  taking  courses  in  entomology. 

Fardao  TTnivenlty  mud  Station. — ^The  first  seed-corn  special  train  ever  nm  in  the 
State  was  run  over  the  Lake  Erie  road  from  December  26  to  30.  The  railroad  fur- 
nished the  train  free  of  charge,  and  the  advertising  was  looked  after  by  one  of  the 
prominent  newspapers  of  the  State  without  expense  to  the  station.  The  latter  fur- 
nished the  speakers  and  necessary  illustrative  material.  The  trip  is  reportetl  to  have 
been  a  very  decided  success.  The  farmers  turne<l  out  well  at  practically  all  the  stops, 
even  in  the  rain  and  snow  of  the  last  two  days.  Large  audiences  were  present  at 
the  evening  meetings.    Altogether  more  than  10,000  fanners  were  addressed. 

O.  F.  Hunziker,  formerly  connected  with  the  New  York  Cornell  Station,  has  l)een 
appointed  dairyman  in  the  university  and  station,  to  succeed  H.  E.  Van  Norman, 
who  has  gone  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  and  Station. 

Loniiiana  Btation. — R.  C.  Holtzdaw,  chemist  at  'the  State  Station  at  Baton  Kouge, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Company.  D.  N. 
Barrow,  assistant  director  at  the  North  I>ouisiana  Station  at  Calhoun,  has  also  resigned. 
J.  G.  Lee,  for  a  number  of  years  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State  and  for- 
merly assistant  director  at  Calhoun,  has  l)een  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Xaiaaehniatti  College. — At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  early  in  January, 
Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  .\griculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  was  elected  presi<lent.  President  Butterfield  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion and  will  enter  upon  his  duties  in  July. 
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Habraika  TTniTtnity. — The  new  a^icultural  hall  was  de«iicated  Janaar>-  16.  The 
principal  addreas  was  delivered  by  Hon.  W.'G.  Whitmore,  aregentof  the  oniveraitT, 

on  Some  Problema  Confronting  Nebraska  Farmere. 

Cornell  Univenity. — Two  new  short  courses  for  women  are  being  offered  by  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  this  winter,  one  in  horticulture  and  the  other  in  home  economics. 
About  20  women  of  prominence  in  the  latter  subject  have  been  engaged  to  give 
lectures  and  demonstrations  in  connection  with  the  course,  which  is  intended  prima- 
rily for  the  benefit  of  farmers'  wives  and  daughters.  The  college  is  also  offering  a 
■correspondence  course  for  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  in  home  nature  study,  includ- 
ing the  study  of  birds,  plants,  trees,  insects,  and  fishes. 

Pennsylvania  College. — Leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  Dr.  G.  W.  Atherton  for 
the  winter  on  account  of  the  condition  of  his  health.  Dr.  Atherton  has  expressed  to 
the  tx>ard  of  trustees  his  desire  to  relinquish  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
presidency,  and  in  aatordance  with  this  wish  a  subcommittee  has  been  app>ointed  to 
consider  the  subject  of  a  suctressor.  Dr.  W.  A.  Buckhout  will  act  as  president  in  the 
interim.  It  i.s  announceil  that  Dr.  Atherton  will  retain  connection  with  the  college 
as  lecturer  in  his  special  department. 

Bbode  Island  College  and  Station. — During  the  past  year  the  small  poultry  buildings 
of  the  station  have  l)een  entirely  overhauled  and  repaired,  and  freshly  painte<l.  Xew 
fencing  has  l)een  provided  and  the  entire  plant  put  in  a  very  much  improved  con- 
dition. This  has  been  rendered  possible  by  a  State  appropriation  made  a  year  ago. 
The  new  instruction  house  and  brooder  house  for  the  college,  for  which  an  appropri- 
ation was  made  last  winter,  was  completed  in  season  lor  use  by  the  {xmltry  course, 
which  l)egan  January  2  and  will  continue  for  12  weeks. 

James  \V.  Kellogg,  formerly  first  assistant  chemist  to  the  station,  but  since  May, 
1905,  employed  as  expert  in  the  Bureau  of  Soils  and  engaged  in  cooperative  work  at 
Kingston,  has  resigneil  to  accept  a  commercial  position.  No  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor  has  yet  lieen  made. 

Bonth  Carolina  College  and  Station. — H.  Metcalf,  associate  professor  of  Imtany  and 
bacteriology  in  the  college,  and  botanist  and  tmcteriologist  of  the  station,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  {)osition  as  pathologist  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department. 
Dr.  Metcalf  will  be  8uccee<led  by  Homer  D.  House,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
of  this"  Dejiartment.  A  greenhouse  which  will  cost  $6,000  is  now  being  built.  The 
•center  of  this  building  will  be  ai^Higncd  to  the  horticulturist,  and  an  end  each  to  the 
botanist  and  entomologist  of  the  ptation. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  loaned  the  college  a  modern  day  coach  which  is  hauled 
free  of  cost  by  all  the  railroads  of  the  State.  This  coach  has  been  equipped  with 
exhibits  from  the  various  dc])artments  and  divisions  of  the  college,  and  is  accom- 
]>anied  by  institute  lecturers  from  the  college,  station,  and  elsewhere.  In  November, 
DecemlHT,  and  January  thirty-two  points  were  visited  and  farmers'  institutes  held 
in  the  southeni  half  of  the  State,  the  northern  half  having  been  covered  the  past 
suninior.  It  ia  hoped  that  this  feature  of  holding  fanners'  institutes  in  cooperation 
with  the  railroad  may  Ik-  i)ermauent.  The  coach  attracted  an  unusual  amount  of 
attention  and  was  visited  by  thousamls  of  people. 

Booth  Dakota  College. — Rol)ert  L.  Slagle,  j.rosident  of  the  State  School  of  Mines, 
8U(rceo<l»Hl.  James  Chalmers  as  president  of  the  Agricultural  College,  January  1,  Dr. 
Chalmers  having  gone  to  the  State  University. 

Ohio  Univeriity. — J.  A.  Foord,  professor  of  agriculture  at  Delaware  College,  has 
accepte<l  the  position  of  as.siHtant  in  agronomy  at  the  university. 

Vermont  Vnivereity  and  Station. — F.  M.  IloUister  has  resigne<l  as  assistant  chemist 
to  enter  the  medieval  college  of  the  university.  The  medical  college  building,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  dedicated  at  commencement  in  June  last,  was  owupied  Decem- 
ber 1  at  the  opening  of  the  year.  Kxi>eriments  in  horse  breeding,  using  Moigan 
bloo<l  as  a  basis,  are  to  be  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  this  Department.     A  barn  on  a  farm  owned  by  the  university  is  being 
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moved  and  enlarged  with  a  view  of  usiu)^  it  for  this  purpose.    It  is  expected  to  niake 
the  initial  herd  consist  of  a  staHion  and  ten  mares. 

Virginia  Station. — The  series  of  feeding  experiniepts  with  beef  cattle  undertaken 
the  pai4t  year  showed  that  animals  receiving  silage  gained  1.46  lbs.  per  head  i>er  day, 
those  receiving  ti!nothy  hay  1.10  lbs.,  and  those  receiving  shredded  stover  0.t)7  lb. 
The  silage  ration  was  clearly  the  most  profitable  and  satisfactory  in  every  way.  In 
investigations  with  dairy  cattle,  timothy  bay  and  shretlded  stover  were  shown  to 
have  about  the  same  feeding  value.  Cotton-seed  meal  was  slightly  more  profitable 
for  the  pro<luction  of  milk  and  butter  than  gluten  meal.  The  beef  and  dairy  exi)eri- 
ments  are  being  continued  this  year.  Eighty-four  cattle  are  in  the  l)eef  feeding 
pens.  Of  this  number  48  are  being  fed  for  180  days  for  immediate  slaughter  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  merits  of  different  forms  of  grain  fed  with  silage  and  stover. 
The  remaining  36  are  being  fed  as  stockers  to  be  grazed  next  sunmier. 

These  experiments  represent  the  beginning  of  important  tests  to  determine  the 
relative  merits  of  making  Iteef  in  the  stall  and  on  grass;  also  to  determine  the  best 
way  to  maintain  cattle  through  the  winter  and  finish  them  for  export  purposes. 
Breeding  experiments  have  lieen  commenced  with  various  crosses  of  pure-bred  sires 
on  native  and  grade  cows,  and  as  the  station  has  6  pure-bred  herds  available  for  this 
work,  together  with  a  herd  of  100  grade  animals,  the  facilities  for  investigation  are 
very  good. 

Wyoming  TTnivenity  and  Station. — The  short  course  for  ranchmen  was  held  at  the 
university  and  station  January  5  to  13,  1906.  The  station  has  decided  to  sell  its 
stock  of  breeding  horees  and  strengthen  its  work  in  sheep,  swine,  and  cattle  breed- 
ing. The  station  met  with  a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Polled  Admiral,  a  Double 
Standard  Polled  Hereford  bull,  but  a  number  of  calves  are  on  hand  which  give  prom- 
ise for  the  future  of  this  new  breed. 

Keeting  of  Aaiociation  of  Horticnltnral  In^peoton. — The  association  held  its  annui^ 
meeting  at  Washington,  November  14-16,  1905.  During  the  meetings  thirty-two 
per.wns,  representing  twenty-two  different  States,  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  A 
committee  representing  the  National  Nurserymen's  Association  was  also  present  and 
participated  in  the  conference.  The  idea  which  dominated  the  discussions  was  that 
of  securing  uniformity  of  legislation,  inspection  requirements,  certificates,  tags,  and 
other  official  procedure  in  connection  with  the  .inspection  of  nursery  stock.  An 
attempt  to  secure  uniformity  in  these  particulars  was  considered  necessary  in  order 
to  simplify  the  business  of  inspection,  and  to  reduce  the  burden  up<m  trans^Hjrta- 
tion  companies  and  nurserymen  incident  to  the  different  systems  prevailing  in  dif- 
ferent States. 

In  pursuance  of  this  object  the  first  topic  discussed  related  to  the  essential  features 
and  requirements  of  uniform  State  legislation  controlling  the  inspection  of  nurseries, 
and  the  methods  by  which  such  uniformity  of  State  legislation  may  be  secured. 
J.  B.  Smith  argued  that  each  State  should  properly  provide  for  inspection  and 
license,  and  taggiitg  of  nursery  stock.  If  all  States  would  admit  nursery  eUn'.k  with- 
out hindrance  ami  treat  the  stock  afterward  in  the  same  manner  as  required  for  stock 
from  local  nurseries  uniformity  in  this  matter  would  be  secured  in  jwirt. 

As  it  is  at  present,  inspection  tags  are  generally  disregarded,  for  the  reason  that 
crown  gall  and  certain  other  diseases  may  escape  the  attention  of  the  in8i>ectiir  of 
the  State  from  which  the  nursery  stock  comes,  espei-ially  if  such  inspection  be  made 
l)efore  the  nursery  stock  is  dug.  It  was  urgeil  that  all  reasonable  efforts  should  be 
made  to  secure  such  changes,  in  the  peculiarities  in  the  laws  of  different  States  as 
will  tend  toward  a  greater  uniformity.  It  was  argued  that  a  Federal  law,  if  such  Ik; 
possible,  might  have  this  effect. 

Attention  was  called  by  S.  A.  Forbes  to  the  fact  that  there  are  three  chief  poinb< 
in  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  inspection  laws  of  different  States.  These  point>< 
concern  the  license  requirement,  tag  system,  and  fumigation  requirement.  Follow- 
ing upon  thi«  statement  the  association  proceeded  to  discuss  these  three  points. 
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H.  E.  Summers  stated  that  San  Jo8^  scale  does  not  live  over  the  winter  in  most  i>arte 
of  Iowa.  It  appears  useless,  therefore,  to  require  the  fumigation  of  stock  from 
localities  where  the  scale  is  not  known. 

D.uring  the  discussion  of  fumigation  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  general  opinion 
prevails  among  nurserymen  and  orchardists  that  fumigation  injures  trees.  Much 
evidence  was  presented  on  this  point,  the  general  belief  of  the  inspectors  present 
being  against  this  idea.  As  a  result  of  the  discussion,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
requiring  fumigation  before  nursery  stock  is  set  out.  Opinion  was  against  the 
requirement  of  a  State  license  fee  from  nurserymen,  and  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
was  adopted. 

In  certain  States  outside  nurserymen  are  requiretl  to  present  with  their  stock  tags 
issued  by  the  inspector  of  the  State  to  which  it  is  sent.  Regarding  the  desirability 
of  this,  some  of  the  inspectors  ui^ged  that  certificates  serve  every  purpose  which  tags 
can,  while  others  had  found  the  tag  system  the  only  method  by  which  the  inspector 
can  keep  account  of  nursery  stock  sent  in  from  outside  sources. 

The  representatives  of  the  National  Nurserymen's  Association  stated  that  nursery- 
men do  not  object  to  the  severity  of  present  inspei-tion  requirements  and  would  not 
make  any  opposition  if  such  requirements  should,  in  the  future,  become  even  more 
seven'.  They  do,  however,  want  a  uniform  system  of  tags,  or,  if  this  is  impossible, 
the  complete  abolition  of  the  tag  system.  It  was  argued  by  the  nurserymen  that 
the  present  system  of  different  styles  of  tags  and  different  requirements  in  different 
States  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  and  delay.  The  present  plan  is  too  compli- 
cated, and  some  nurserymen  are  unable  to  understand  exactly  what  is  required  of 
them  in  shipping  stock  into  certain  States. 

As  a  result  of  this  discussion  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to 
devise  a  suitable  tag  which  will  be  recognized  by  all  States  requiring  tags,  the  tag  to 
convey  the  assurance  that  the  nursery  stock  had  been  fumigated. 

In  order  to  secure  a  uniform  certificate  which  would  be  adapted  to  both  nursery- 
men and  dealers,  a  form  of  certificate  was  adopted  certifying  inspection  of  nursery- 
stock  "for  sale  by  "  the  individual  who  applies  for  the  certificate. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  of  the  present  condition  of  nurseries  in  different  States, 
the  methods  adopted  for  freeing  them  from  infestation,  and  the  success  of  such 
methods,  it  appeare.1  that  in  this  respect  quite  different  conditions  prevail  in  the 
various  States.  In  some  States  the  percentage  of  infested  nurseries  and  the  extent 
of  infestation  have  increased,  despite  all  the  efforts  to  the  contrary;  while  in  others 
a  number  of  previously  infested  nurseries  have  become  entirely  clean  ais  the  result  of 
more  or  lei<s  stringent  insecticide  methods. 

A  quite  uniform  system  of  procedure  is  in  vogue  among  the  inspectors  of  the 
various  States  represented  at  the  meetings.  Infested  stock  in  the  nursery  rows  is 
destroyed,  and  all  stock  from  such  nurseries  is  required  to  be  fumigated  before  being 
shipped.  Usually  a  second  inspection  is  made,  and  sometimes  subsequent  inspec- 
tions, in  order  to  determine  whether  other  infested  stock  is  present  in  the  nursery 
or  not.  To  facilitate  and  make  effective  the  work  of  the  tag  committee,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  condition  of  all  nurseries  which  wish  to  do  interstate  business 
should  be  made  known  to  the  committee. 

Another  topic  discussed  during  the  meeting  concerned  recent  additions  to  the 
knowle<lge  of  insecticide  measures  against  the  San  Jos^  scale.  J.  B.  Smith  stated 
that  he  still  adheres  to  petroleum  as  the  best  remedy  for  dpf<troying  the  San  Joai 
scale  on  apple  trees.  A  special  study  has  l)een  made  of  soluble  oils',  or  rather  oils 
which  are  readily  miscible  with  water.  A  number  of  proprietary  preparations  have 
been  made,  some  of  them  at  the  «uggc.«tion  of  the  cpeaker.  In  general,  these  prepa- 
rations are  made  by  treating  an  animal  or  vegetable  oil  with  sulphuric  acid  and  then 
combining  the  mixture  with  petroleum. 

The  comjKiund  thus  produced  mixes  much  more  readily  with  water  than  untreated 
oil,  and  the  mixture  is  much  more  stable.     In  some  ca.-'i's,  it  was*  stated,  that  a  mixture 
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had  been  preserved  for  six  months  without  showing  any  separation  of  the  oil  and 
water.  With  this  mixture  it  was  found  perfectly  safe  to  treat  apple  trees  as  soon  in 
the  fall  as  the  leaves  mature;  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  wait  until  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  In  this  work  less  than  2  per  cent  of  actual  petroleum  was  sprayed  on  the 
trees.  The  cost  of  the  insecticide  was  about  the  same  as  lime-sulphur  wash;  the 
latter,  however,  is  recommended  as  the  best  preparation  for  use  on  peach  trees. 

L.  R.  Taft  hatl  excellent  results  in  recent  experiments  with  proprietary  soluble 
petroleum  compounds,  but  still  prefers  lime-sulphur  wash.  In  Illinois  the  soluble 
oil  compounds  proved  to  be  equally  effective  with  lime  and  sulphur,  but  somewhat 
more  expensive.  It  was  found  undesirable,  however,  to  use  the  lime  and  sulphur 
during  midwinter.  Apparently  better  results  are  obtained  when  these  compounds 
are  use<l  in  the  spring  or  fall.  In  recent  experiments  by  numerous  inspectcirs  Con- 
Sol  proved  to  be  practically  useless.  The  kerosene-limoid  mixture  in  recent  tests  in 
Ohio  and  Delaware  also  gave  poor  results. 

The  association  also  discussed  the  points  which  should  be  covere<l  by  an  inspec- 
tion certificate.  In  this  discassion  it  appeared  that  in  New  Jersey  and  some  other 
States  a  certificate  is  given  subject  to  the  right  to  a  second  inspection  before  the  trees 
are  removetl  from  the  nursery  rows.  An  insi>ection  in  July  without  reinspection  is 
considered  of  no  value.  In  Ohio  the  requirements  of  the  law  make  it  necessary 
to  inspei-t  nurseries  rather  early  in  the  season.  The  point  was  emphasized,  however, 
by  all  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  that  nurseries  should  be  inspectetl  as  late  in 
the  season  as  possible. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  certificates  and  inspection  it  was  recommended 
that  a  standard  list  of  dangerous  pests  be  prepared.  As  a  result  of  this  discussion  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  such  a  list,  and  this  committee  was  later  con- 
tinued in  order  to  enable  it  to  complete  its  work. 

Nearly  all  of  the  inspectors  had  experience*!  great  dilficulty  in  drawing  a  sharp 
line  between  nurserymen  and  dealers.  It  was  recognized  that  there  are  certain 
'dealers  who  virtually  raise  no  nursery  stock  of  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
nurserymen  trade  stock  with  one  another  and  buy  and  sell.  In  some  cases  even  the 
largest  nurserymen  buy  more  stock  than  they  raise  on  their  own  premises.  This 
fact  brings  into  prominence  the  difficulty  of  issuing  certificates  which  shall  cover  the 
nursery  etock  raised  on  the  premises  inspected,  and  also  other  stock  bought  in  other 
States  with  another  inspector's  certificate,  but  not  insjHJcted  by  the  local  inspector. 

After  discussing  this  matter  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  a  nursery 
in  the  inspectors'  sense  is  any  place  where  hardy  fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  vines, 
shrubs,  and  plants  are  grown  for  sale  or  distribution. 

The  inspectors  took  up  the  discussion  of  the  attitude  of  commercial  fruit  growers 
toward  the  inspection  work  for  the  control  of  San  Jos6  scale.  In  general  the  reixirts 
of  different  inspectors  on  this  point  indicated  clearly  a  growing  feeling  among  the 
orchardists  and  commercial  fruit  growers  of  the  importance  of  inspection  by  compe- 
tent inspectors  and  thorough  application  of  standard  insecticides. 

In  Maryland  and  New  York  orchards  are  inspected  as  far  as  the  funds  of  the 
inspection  service  permit.  In  New  Jersey  orchardists  have  the  right  to  request 
Inspection.  In  general,  however,  it  appears  that  in  this  State  the  orchardists  are 
not  much  concerne<l  about  the  condition  of  nursery  stock  for  the  reason  that  they 
must,  in  any  event,  fight  the  San  Jos<^  scale,  and  long  experience  has  taught  them 
effective  methods  for  its  control.  In  Illinois  from  $6,000  to  $8,000  are  spent  annually 
on  orchard"  inspection. 

At  the  suggestion  of  H.  T.  Femald,  who  sent  a  short  paper  to  be  read  at  the 
meeting,  the  inspection  for  gypsy  moth  and  brown-tail  moth  was  discussed.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  great  difficulty  of  inspecting  nurseries  for  these  pests.  The 
requirements  of  the  Massachusetts  law  make  it  necessary  to  in8j)ect  nursery  stock  at 
a  season  before  the  eggs  of  the  gypsy  moth  are  laid.     It  appears  quite  possible  that 
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both  of  these  insects  may  ultimately  be  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  on 
nursery  stock.     The  brown-tail  moth  is  spreading  with  great  rapidity. 

Following  this  discussion  a  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  Federal  aid  in 
controlling  the  gypsy  moth. 

Discussing  the  pre.sent  state  of  knowledge  regar<ling  crown  gall  and  practical 
measures  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  nursery  stock  affected  by  this  disease,  C.  P. 
Gillette  stated  that  this  is  a  very  serious  pest  in  Colorado,  and  special  precautions 
are  taken  to  prevent  its  introduction.  The  point  was  made  by  another  speaker  that 
there  may  be  several  kinds  of  crown  galls.  Crown  gall  of  peach  trees  appears  to 
differ  from  that  of  apple  trees  and,  according  to  certain  investigations,  so-called  hairy 
root  of  the  apple  may  be  different  from  the  hard  crown  gall  of  apple  trees.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  holding  it  to  be  advisable  to  destroy  all  trees  and  plants  which 
show  crown  gall  at  the  time  of  digging. 

In  a  discuasion  of  the  woolly  aphis  problem  it  appeared  that  nursery  stock  infested 
with  this  insect  may  either  be  destroyed,  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  or 
(lipped  in  some  other  insecticide. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  were  S.  A.  Forbes,  president;  J.  B.  Smith, 
vice-president,  and  A.  F.  Burgess,  secretary. 

Intemational  Veterinary  Congrau. — This  congress  held  its  eighth  session  in  Buda- 
pest, September  2-7  last.  A  variation  was  made  in  the  programme  of  former  years 
in  that  the  discussions  were  not  confined  so  exclusively  to  veterinary  service  proper, 
but  to  other  related  lines  of  veterinary  work.  There  were  four  sections  of  the  i-on- 
gress,  namely,  veterinary  service,  biology,  pathology,  and  tropical  diseases. 

While  several  animal  diseases  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  congress  and 
claimed  some  interest  from  the  members,  the  relation  between  human  and  bovine 
tuberculosis  continued  to  be  the  chief  subject  of  discussion.  The  propositions  main- 
tained by  the  disciples  of  Koch  at  this  congress  were  that  the  two  distinct  types 
of  tubercle  bacillus,  the  bovine  and  human,  are  not  capable  of  modification  the 
one  into  the  other;  that  spontaneous  infection  of  cattle  with  the  human  type  of 
tubercle  bacillus  does  not  occur;  and  that  the  bovine  type  of  the  bacillus  rarely 
occurs  in  man. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  de  Jong,  Preiss,  and  others  held  that  human  tubercle 
bacilli  are  identical  with  those  found  in  mammals  but  apparently  distinct  from  the 
avian  form.  The  congress  finally  adopted  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  bovine 
tubercle  bacilli  may  infect  man,  that  in  man  tubercle  bacilli  are  sometimes  found 
which  may  infect  cattle,  that  avian  tul^rculosis  requires  further  study  in  ortler  to 
determine  the  identity  of  the  bacillus  which  causes  the  disease,  and  that  all  precan- 
tions  hitherto  recommende<l  should  be  rigidly  maintained  in  order  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  animals  to  man. 

In  discussing  the  method  of  infection  with  tuberculosis  in  domesticated  mammals, 
Ix)renz  considered  that  cattle  are  most  concerned  in  this  transmission  and  that  all  of 
the  excretions  and  secretions,  especially  milk,  may  be  virulent.  According  to 
Bongert,  Arlolng,  and  Bang,  the  disease  is  never  transmitted  by  germinal  heredity, 
and  any  acquire<l  or  inherited  tendency  toward  tuberculosis  plays  a  comparatively 
unimportant  rftle. 

In  regard  to  the  means  of  controlling  traffic  in  milk  and  the  principles  upon  which 
to  proceed  in  this  matter,  it  was  resolved  by  the  congress  that  courses  in  practical 
hygiene  of  milk  and  milk  bacteriology  should  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of 
all  veterinary  schools;  that  strict  attention  shoul<l  bo  given  to  securing  milk  free 
from  tnl)ercle  bacilli  for  the  use  of  children;  and  that  in  order  to  secure  this  condition 
it  should  he  required  that  all  milk  offered  for  public  sale  be  absolutely  free  from  dirt. 

International  Congresi  of  Tnberonlosis. — The  fourth  session  of  this  congress  was  held 
in  Paris,  October  2-7,  190.5,  under  the  patronage  of  President  Loubet.  The  congress 
was  divided  into  four  sections — medicine,  surgery,  protection  of  children,  and  social 
hygiene.     The  discussions  were  largely  concernwl  with  tulierculosis  in  man.     I'ro- 
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feasor  von  Behring  presented  Bome  of  the  details  of  hie  plan  of  immunizing  children 
aa  well  as  cattle  to  tuberculosiB. 

The  congress  a<lopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  sanitary  inspection  of  dairies 
should  be  put  in  force,  wherever  possible,  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  that  milk 
designed  for  public  use  should  be  pasteurized,  boiled  or  sterilized,  or  otherwise  should 
come  from  cows  which  have  been  tested  with  tuberculin  and  shown  to  be  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

Hiffher  Agrioaltnral  Education  for  Great  Britain. — A  deputation  recently  waited  upon 
the  board  of  agriculture  in  Ix>ndon  to  urge  the  netnitssity  of  proper  provision  being- 
made  throughout  the  country  for  research  and  higher  education  in  agricultural 
science.  The  deputation  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  Universities  of  Cam- 
bridge, Leeds,  Walex,  and  North  Wales,  Armstrong  College,  University  College  of 
Reading,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute,  Harper-Adams  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Southeastern  Agricultural  College,  Carnarvonshire  and  Derbyshire  County  Coun- 
cils, and  other  local  authorities. 

It  was  urged  that  if  Knglish  agriculture  is  to  hold  its  own  in  the  face  of  increasing 
foreign  competition,  English  agriculturists  should  be  enabled  to  bring  to  their  work 
a  scientific  knowledge  and  training  in  stuentific  methods  such  as  are  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  foreign  rivals.  Representatives  of  the  board  of  agriculture  expressed  the 
fullest  sympathy  with  the  work  which  the  colleges  had  done  and  with  the  object  of 
the  deputation,  and  indicated  their  readiness  to  lend  the  movement  such  aid  as  was 
in  the  power  of  the  board. 

Agrienltnral  Xdneation  in  Denmark. — The  report  of  the  trip  of  ^the  Scottish  Commis- 
sion on  Agriculture  to  Denmark,  June  19-30,  lfl04,  devotes  about  14  pages  to  educa- 
tion, including  a  brief  description  of  the  following  features  of  the  Danish  system  of 
schools:  (1)  The  common  school  system.  (2)  The  people's  high  schools,  private 
institutions,  some  of  which  were  established  as  early  as  1845,  and  now  numbering  78, 
attended  by  about  6,000  young  people  of  both  sexes  between  18  and  25  years  of  age. 
From  the  first  these  schools  gave  instruction  in  land  surveying,  agricultural  chemistry, 
and  other  sciences  underlying  the  practice  of  agriculture;  but  when  agriculture  devel- 
oped and  increased  in  importance  this  provision  proved  inadequate,  and  hence  arose 
a  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  purely  agricultural  schools. 

(3)  The  agricultural  schools,  which  are  branches  from  the  high  schools,  having 
agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences  for  the  principal  subjects  of  instruction.  There 
are  now  44  of  these  schools,  14  maintained  entirely  separate  from  the  high  schools,  1 
a  separate  dairy  school,  and  29  associated  with  high  schools.  Admission  to  these 
schools  is  limited  to  persons  from  18  to  25  years  of  age  who  have  bad  at  least  one 
year's  experience  in  practical  farming.  A  demonstration  station  is  connected  with 
the  agricultural  school  at  Dalum  and  experiment  stations  with  those  at  Ascov  and 
Lyngby. 

(4)  The  Koyal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Institute  at  Copenhagen,  which  enrolled 
during  the  year  preceding  the  visit  of  the  commission  about  300  students,  130  of  whom 
were  students  in  agriculture  proper,  while  the  remainder  were  students  of  forestry, 
horticulture,  lan<l  surveying,  and  veterinary  science.  State  aid  to  the  Royal  Vet- 
erinary and  Agricultural  College  amounted  in  1904  to  $71,780,  and  to  experiment 
stations  and  demonstration  fjekla  to  $14,550.  The  people's  high  schools  and  agri- 
cultural schools  were  also  aided  by  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  $37,;W5. 

Kxperiment  Stations  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — A  separate  from  an  article  in  Science  in 
South  Africa  states  that  it  has  been  definitely  decided  to  establish  experiment  stations 
in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  that  Parliament  has  voted  the  funds  necessary  for 
commencing  this  work.  The  plan  will  not  be  to  establish  "one  large  and  elalwrate 
institution,  but  rather  a  numl)er  of  small  separate  stations,  each  working  out  the 
problems  of  its  own  region;  ...  it  has  been  decided  to  make  the  work  in  the  flret 
instance  eminently  practical,  to  restrict  it  to  questions  that  will  appeal  at  once  to  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  deferring  to  a  later  stage  the  study  of  matters  leas  immediately 
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advantageous."    This  movement  for  experiment  stations  is  said  to  have  aroused  a 
good  deal  of  public  interest. 

Coanty  Inatractori  in  Agrionltara  ia  Ireland. — ^Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  announces  that  it  is  prepared  to  assist  county  com- 
mittees in  securing  instructors  in  agriculture,  poultry  keeping,  horticulture  and  the 
management  of  bees,  and  butter  making,  one  instructor  in  each  subject  for  each 
county.  The  duties  of  these  instructors  will  be  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures,  virit 
farms,  conduct  experiments  and  demonstrations,  assist  in  teaching  agricultural  claases 
provided  for  by  the  department,  correspond  with  farmers,  and  otherwise  advise  them. 

Hebraika  Boyi'  and  Qirla'  Assooiationa. — The  boys'  and  girls'  com  and  cooking  contest 
held  at  the  school  of  agriculture,  Lincoln,  December  14  and  15  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  310), 
was  attended  by  over  500  boys  and  girls,  many  of  whom  were  accompanied  by  their 
parents  or  teachers.  The  corn  contest  included  over  200  exhibits  of  corn  grown  by 
the  boys,  and  the  cooking  contest  showed  many  articles  of  cooked  food  prepared  by 
the  girls.  Two  permanent  State  organizations  were  formed,  designated,  respectively, 
the  Boys' Agricultural  Association  and  the  Girls'  Domestic  Science  Association,  with 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  ex-officio  manager  of  both. 

The  programme  of  the  meeting  included  addresses  by  a  number  of  men  and  women 
of  prominence,  among  whom  were  Gov.  J.  K.  Mickey,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  J.  L.  McBrien,  Chancellor  E.  B.  Andrews  of  the  university,  Prof.  John 
Hamilton  of  this  Office,  Prof.  E.  A.  Burnett,  and  other  officers  of  the  college  and 
station.  State  normal  schools  and  other  educational  institutions.  The  crowning 
event  was  a  corn  banquet  at  which  700  plates  were  spread. 

national  Dairy  Show. — The  National  Dairy  Show  is  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  February 
15-24,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Creamery  Butteruiakers'  Association. 
The  large  Coliseum  building  will  be  used  for  the  show,  which  will  include  exhibits 
of  milk  and  other  dairy  products,  dairy  manufactures,  machinery  and  accessories, 
and  materials  "of  every  character  in  which  the  producer,  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  consumer  of  dairy  products  are  interested  in  any  way  whatever."  There  will 
also  bo  a  showing  of  dairy  cattle. 

KiscellaneonR. — P.  L.  Hutchinson,  for  several  years  connected  with  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Experiment  Station  at  New  Orleans,  and  since  last  summer  a  8{)ecial  field  agent 
of  this  Department  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  cotton  statistics,  died  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  January  2. 

(leorge  F.  Thompson,  editor  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  a  writer  on 
Angora  and  milch  goats,  died  of  pneumonia,  January  6. 

C.  C.  Georgeson,  in  charge  of  the  Alaska  stations,  has  returned  to  Washington  for 
a  few  weeks. 

A.  V.  Stubcurauch,  of  the  California  College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  special  agent  in  fruit  transportation  and 
storage  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  His  appointment  took 
•effect  January  1. 

Lyman  J.  Briggs,  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  was  transferred  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  where  he  will  serve  as  physicist  in  connection 
with  investigations  in  vegetable  physiology. 

Ernest  H.  Bessey,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, -has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  subtropical  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  at  Miami,  Florida,  vice  P.  II.  Rolfs,  who, 
as  previously  noted,  has  become  director  of  the  Florida  Experiment  Station.  The 
laboratory  will  hereafter  l)e  run  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Florida  Station. 

Major  D.  Prain,  director  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Calcutta,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Kew  Gardens,  succeeding  Sir  Williani  Thiselton-Dyer,  retired. 

Burton  E.  Livingston,  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in 
the  Desert  Lalwratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  at  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Samuel  Eraser,  assistant  agronomist  at  the  Cornell  University  and  station,  has  been 
appointed  soil  expert  in  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 
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The  joint  meeting  of  the  State  Teac^hers'  Association  and  the  State 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Berkelej-,  Cal.,  December  26-29,  1905,  was  of 
unusual  interest  to  the  friends  of  agricultural  education.  It  was  an 
unusually  large  meeting,  over  seven  thousand  persons  being  present 
at  the  various  meetings  of  the  sections.  In  this  way  representative 
school  officers,  teachers,  and  farmers  were  enabled  to  come  into  close 
personal  touch  and  to  discuss  educational  problems  from  a  variety  of 
standpoints. 

The  United  Statos  Government  was  represented  by  the  Director  of 
this  Office  and  the  State  government  by  the  governor,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  other  officials.  Matters  relating  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  education  throughout  the  country  were  presented  by 
Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin,  and  A.  E.  Winship, 
editor  of  the  Joiinial  of  Education,  Boston.  Most  of  the  sessions  were 
held  in  buildings  of  the  University  of  California,  and  President 
Wheeler  and  a  considemble  number  of  members  of  the  university 
faculty  took  part  in  the  meetings.  Other  universities  and  the  normal 
schools  were  also  represented.  The  interests  of  various  grades  of 
schools  from  the  university  down  to  the  kindergarten  were  discussed. 
Members  of  the  legislature,  city  officials,  editors,  librarians,  farmers, 
and  business  men  also  participated. 

It  was,  therefore,  of  unusual  significance  that  at  such  a  meeting  the 
claims  of  agricultural  education  to  a  place  in  the  public  school  system 
in  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  college,  were 
elaborately  and  earnestly  presepted  and  discussed  by  a  considerable 
number  of  speakers.  More  significant  even  was  the  general  atmos- 
phere of  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  the  industrial  element  must  in 
one  form  or  another  become  a  permanent  and  pervasive  constituent  of 
our  public  school  sj'stem. 

This  was  impressively  enforced  by  the  earnest  and  thoughtful 
address  of  Governor  Pardee,  in  which  unanswerable  statistics  were 
made  to  show  that  the  children,  and  especially  the  boys,  were  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  leaving  school  at  so  early  an  age  that  the  schools 
were  making  little  impression  on  their  minds  or  characters;  that  there 
was  little  in  the  school  curricula  to  aid  them  in  their  life  work,  and 
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that  as  a  result  of  the  present  educational  conditions  very  many  of 
the  youth  of  the  State  at  the  best  were  becoming  inefficient  industrial 
workers  or  at  the  worst  were  drifting  into  criminal  courses. 

Thus  it  was  made  easier  for  other  speakers  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  industrial  element  in  education  as  a  means  both  of 
holding  children  longer  in  the  schools  and  of  training  them  for  the 
actual  duties  of  life.  And  in  the  discussion  of  industrial  education  it 
was  made  plain  that  in  order  to  prepare  the  children  of  the  country 
for  life  on  the  farm  and  to  interest  them  in  the  business  of  farming  as 
a  life  work,  the  atmosphere  of  the  rural  schools  must  be  favorable  to 
country  life,  and  the  instruction  in  these  schools  must  open  the  minds 
of  the  children  to  the  rational  interest  which  may  be  connected  with 
farming,  and  to  the  aid  which  the  farmer  may  get  from  the  application 
of  science  to  his  art. 

Ample  opportunity  was  given  for  the  presentation  of  various  phases 
of  the  problem  of  agricultural  education.  The  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  different  States  and  foreign  countries  in  introducing 
instruction  in  agriculture  into  the  schools  was  also  shown.  That  there 
was  great  public  interest  in  the  question  of  agricultural  education  wa.s 
evidenced  by  the  relatively  large  attention  which  was  given  to  this 
feature  of  the  meeting  bj'  the  press  throughout  the  State. 

The  importance  of  such  a  meeting  at  this  juncture  is  relatively  great, 
because  it  gives  the  friends  of  agricultural  education  an  opportunity 
to  reach  the  great  bod}'  of  school  officers  and  teachers,  whose  support 
must  be  enlisted  Itefore  any  scheme  for  agricultural  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  can  be  made  effective  in  our  educational  system.  It 
helps,  moreover,  to  give  the  general  public  some  idea  of  what  is 
really  involved  in  such  instruction  in  the  public  schools  and  to  remove 
erroneous  notions  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  proposed 
innovation. 

The  important  fact  was  brought  out  that  already  some  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  closely  related  subjects  is  being  successfully  given  in 
quite  a  number  of  schools  in  California,  and  an  organization  was  formed 
for  the  more  definite  formulation  of  school  courses  in  this  subject  for 
use  in  the  public  schools  throughout  the  State. 

The  California  meeting  is  an  impressive  evidence  of  the  interest 
which  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  is  now  being  manifested  in 
the  wider  diffusion  of  agricultural  education.  By  bringing  schoolmen 
and  farmers  together  to  discuss  thLs  question  the  Californians  took  a 
course  well  adapted  to  promote  the  cause  of  agricultural  education, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  line  of  effort  may  lie  repeated  in  the  near 
future  in  many  States. 

The  decision  to  establish  an  institute  of  animal  nutrition  is  the  latest 
step  in  the  direction  of  specialization  in  agricultural  investigation. 
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This  was  determined  upon  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Pennsrlvania  State  College,  and  will  be  put  into  effect  at  an 
early  date.  As  an  outgrowth  uf  experiment  station  work  the  matter 
is  of  unusual  interest,  and  as  indicating  a  determination  to  make  the 
investigation  in  this  line  an  even  greater  feature  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  it  is  matter  for  sincere  congratulation. 

The  institute  will  correspond  in  organization  and  general  character 
to  the  institutes  common  at  £uropean  universities.  The  action  is  in 
effect  the  elevation  of  this  important  department  of  research  to  a  posi- 
tion coordinate  with  that  of  the  experiment  station  itself,  and  in  a 
sense  independent  of  it.  It  will  be  conducted  as  a  department  of  the 
college  and  will  be  presided  over  by  a  separate  director  responsible 
to  the  college  authorities,  but  will  be  affiliated  with  the  station  in 
its  work.  The  organization,  therefore,  is  different  from  anything  we 
have  bad  in  the  past. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby,  who  has  been  since  1888  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station,  has  been  indicated  as  the  director  of  the  new  institute. 
As  such  he  will  be  relieved  of  all  duties  relating  to  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  experiment  station,  and  will  be  left  free  to  confine 
himself  to  his  special  lines  of  research.  Coming  as  it  does  at  the 
close  of  a  long  period  of  service,  in  which  Doctor  Armsby  has  displayed 
high  ability  as  a  research  worker  in  this  field,  this  action  of  the  board 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  marked  compliment  to  him  and  a  declaration  of 
confidence  and  appreciation.  It  is  a  decided  promotion,  carrying  with 
it  greater  freedom  and  opportunity,  and  is  understood  to  be  entirely 
in  accord  with  Doctor  Armsby's  tastes  and  wishes. 

There  would  seem  to  be  great  opportunity  for  an  institute  of  this 
character.  Its  work  will  •)e  of  interest  and  value  to  all  the  stations 
and  to  the  science  of  animal  nutrition.  It  will  conduct  investigations 
which  very  few  stations  are  in  position  to  undertake  on  account  of  the 
expense  involved,  the  intricate  apparatus  and  equipment  required, 
and  above  all  the  indispensable  special  training.  The  work  is  not 
spectacular  and  not  likely  to  appeal  so  strongly  to  men  looking  for 
immediate  practical  ends.  Support  for  it  must  come  mainly  from 
investigators  and  others  who  appreciate  its  importance.  It  calls  for  a 
patient  investigator,  who  is  a  thorough  scholar  in  disposition  and 
temperament,  and  is  content  to  make  haste  slowly.  In  all  these 
respects  Doctor  Armsby  will  be  recognized  as  preeminently  qualified. 

A  point  has  been  reached  in  the  feeding  studies  where  further  knowl- 
edge of  the  physiology  of  nutrition  is  indispensable  if  progress  is  to 
be  made  in  working  out  the  laws  which  underlie  practice.  The  more 
superficial  work  has  been  done.  The  composition  and  digestibility  of 
all  the  principal  feeding  stuffs  have  been  determined,  as  well  as  their 
general  effects  when  fed.  The  practical  feeder  has  been  overtaken 
and  his  empirical  rules  largely  mastered.    But  to  build  up  a  science  of 
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feeding  requires  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  fundamentals 
of  animal  nutrition,  the  relatione  of  supply  to  demand  in  animal 
economy  and  between  cause  and  effect. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  the  limit  of  scientific  advancement  in  feeding 
by  the  oi-dinary  methods  of  investigation  has  about  been  reached. 
Many  experimenters,  realizing  the  weakness  of  their  present  position, 
are  making  feeding  worka  less  prominent  feature  than  formerly.  We 
are  ready  for  the  more  fundamental  work,  and  the  need  of  it  is  far 
more  widely  felt  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  real  problems  of 
feeding  and  nutrition  are  felt  to  be  very  intricate,  far  too  much  so  for 
the  exijerimenter  without  special  training  and  equipment.  They 
demand  the  undivided  attention  of  specialists,  with  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  continued  support  for  a  term  of  years. 

Little  advancement  in  scientific  cheese  making  was  made  until  the 
nature  of  the  changes,  the  causes  operative,  and  the  effect  of  condi- 
tions on  the  development  of  these  causes  had  been  found  out.  Then 
a  sound,  intelligent  basis  for  action  was  at  hand.  The  same  applies 
to  the  feeding  question,  although  there  the  problem  is  even  more 
complex  and  individuality  will  always  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

With  the  sentiment  which  has  developed  in  recent  years  there  should 
be  abundant  support  for  this  higher  research  work  in  animal  nutrition. 
The  problems  presented  are  national  ones  in  their  breadth  of  interest 
and  importance,  and  hence  the  participation  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  on  the  investigations  seems  particularly  fitting  and 
desirable.  Having  devised  and  built  in  this  country  an  apparatus 
which  is  regarded  as  a  model  for  this  character  of  investigation,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  opportunity  be  afforded  for  utilizing  it  to 
the  fullest  extent  and  getting  the  most  possible  out  of  it. 

From  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  action  of  the  Pennsylvania 
l)oard  of  trustees  in  setting  this  work  off  by  itself  and  indicating  a 
policy  of  fostering  it  by  li>>eral  appropriations  seems  worthy  of  special 
commendation.  Investigation  of  this  high  order  lends  solidity  to  the 
station  work  in  animal  husbandry,  and  by  reflection  affects  the  stand- 
ing of  the  work  as  a  whole. 
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On  the  formation  of  ammonia  from  the  elements,  F.  Haber  and  G.  van 
OoRDT  {ZUehr.  Anorgan.  Chem.,  44  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  S41-S78,  figis.  S;  ahs.  in  Chem. 
Ztg.,  i'9  (lOO/i),  No.  46,  Repert.  No.  IZ,  p.  162). — The  ammonia  equilibrium  at  various 
temperatures  up  to  1,020°  C.  was  restudied." 

The  ammonia  content  of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  ammonia  in  equi- 
librium under  a  pressure  of  one  temjierature  was  found  to  lie  98.51  per  cent  at  27° 
C,  8.72  per  cent  at  327°  C,  0.21  per  cent  at  627°  C,  0.024  per  cent  at  927°  C,  and 
0.012  per  cent  at  1,020°  C.  It  is  claimed  that  the  reversible  reaction  Ca,N,+3H^ 
3CaH,-J-  N,  takes  place  readily  at  red  heat  in  connection  with  the  reaction  Nj+3H2= 
2NH,.  Calcium  compounds  of  nitrogen  assist  in  synthesis  of  ammonia  at  ^uch  high 
temperatures  as  to  make  their  use  impracticable.  Manganese  may  possibly  prove  of 
value  as  a  catalyser  in  such  reactions,  although  the  high  temperatures  requirecl  with 
this  substance,  as  with  calcium  compound!",  render  its  use  of  doubtful  practicability. 

The  direct  synthesis  of  ammonia,  E.  P.  Perman  (Prop.  Roy.  Soc.  [London],  Ser. 
A,  76"  (i90.-T),  No.  A  SOS,  pp.  1H7-174). — This  article  records  the  results  of  attempts 
to  synthesize  ammonia  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  there  is  a  state  of  equi- 
librium between  ammonia  and  its  constituent  elements  at  various  temperatures 
ranging  as  high  as  1,100°  C.  The  experiments  were  conducte<l  with  larefully  dried 
and  purified  mixtures  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  prepare<l  ( 1)  by  decomposing  ammo- 
nia in  red-hot  iron  tubes,  and  (2)  by  mixing  1  volume  of  nitrogen  obtained  by  heating 
ammonium  chlorid  and  sodium  nitrite  and  3  volumes  of  hydrogen  obtaine<l  by  action 
of  potash  solution  on  metallic  aluminum. 

The  influence  not  only  of  different  degrees  of  temperature  but  also  of  the  presence 
of  various  catalyzing  agents  was  studied.  Comparative  studies  of  synthesis  by  explo- 
sion and  by  electric  discharges  were  al^o  made. 

The  author  concludes  from  the  results  otitained  that  ammonia  can  not  he  synthe- 
sized by  heat  except  under  certain  special  comlitions.  He  therefore  regards  the 
decomposition  of  ammonia  by  heat  as<  an  irreversible  reaction. 

He  shows  that ' '  ammonia  may  be  synthesized  in  small  quantities  from  its  constituent 
elements  (a)  by  heating  with  many  of  the  metals,  (6)  by  exploding  with  oxygen, 
(<•)  by  sparking.    These  are  reversible  reactions. 

"  It  would  appear  that  the  synthesis  of  ammonia  is  effected  only  whciT  the  gases 
are  ionized;  the  ionization  would  be  brought  about  by  sparking,  or  by  the  high  tem- 
perature of  an  explosion  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  immediate  decomposition  of 
the  ammonia  formed  would  Ije  prevented  by  its  sudden  cooling.  The  metals  in  the 
presence  of  moisture  also  produce  'nu.«cent'  or  ionized  hydrogen. 

"It  does  not  appear  that  nitrids  of  the  metals  form  an  intermediate  stage  in  the 
formation  of  ammonia,  for  it  was  found  that  metals  readily  forming  nitrids,  e.  g., 
niagnesium,  did  not  produce  more  ammonia  than  the  others. 

"For  account  of  previous  studies  see  Ztschr.  Anorgan.  Chem.,  43  (lOO.^),  p.  111. 
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"There  is  a  close  analogy  between  ozone  and  ammonia  with  regard  to  their 
eyntheda  and  de<>oiiix)oeition;  both  are  formed  by  sparking,  and  both  are  completely 
decompof<ed  by  heat" 

The  author  criticizes  the  attempt  of  Haber  and  van  Uordt,  noted  above,  to  fix  the 
dissociation  constant  of  ammonia  at  difierent  temperatures  as  based  upon  entirely 
InHufRcient  data. 

On  the  formation  of  ammonia  from  the  elements,  F.  Habbr  and  G.  van  Oorbt 
{Zltehr.  Anorgan.  Chan.,  47  {1905),  No.  J,  pp.  .^-.W).— This  is  a  defense  of  the 
authors'  investigations  on  this  subject  against  the  criticism  of  Perman,  noted  above. 
It  is  also  pointed  out  that  Perman's  article  is  not  clear  as  to  the  part  played  by  vapor 
of  water  in  the  synthesis  of  ammonia  by  heat. 

The  action  of  nitrogen  on  water  vapor  at  high  temperatures,  O.  F.  Toweb 
(Jour.  Anur.  Chem.  ,Soc.,S7(J90d),  No.  10,i>p.  iS09-/^/S).— Studies  are  reported  of  the 
rate  and  extent  to  which  nitrogen  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  water  vapor  at  high 
teinperaturee.  The  amounts  of  nitric  acid  which  were  formed  in  the  experiments 
reported  were  very  small,  and  it  is  shown  that  theoretically  only  0.33  per  cent  of  a 
gaseous  mixture  of  3  parts  nitrogen  and  1  part  water  vapor  can  be  expected  to  be 
converted  into  nitric  oxid  at  a  temperature  of  2,000°  C.  and  1.5  per  cent  at  a  tem- 
perature of  3,000°  C. 

The  action  of  nitrogen  on  water  vapor,  O.  F.  Tower  {Ber.  Deut.  Chem.  Oe*eU., 
S8  {J90S),  No.  11,  pp.  !l94o-i95e). — Noted  above  from  another  source. 

Nitric  acid  firom  air,  H.  R.  Carvkfr  and  C.  L.  Rakd  (Sibley  Jour.  Engin.,  1906, 
May;  abi.  in  Engin.  and  Min.  Jour.,  80  (1905),  No.  11,  p.  486). — The  authors  review 
the  various  processes  which  have  been  devised  for  the  production  of  nitric  add  by 
electrical  discharges  through  air,  and  give  a  table  showing  the  approximate  yields 
obtained  by  various  experimenters  as  follows: 

Nitric  acid  produced  by  different  electrical  method*. 


Sate. 


1897.. 
1900.. 
1902 


Nitric 
add 


Kxperimeuter.  |B5' 


kUo- 
watt 
boor. 


Ommt. 

Raylcigh 49.1 

McDougal  and  Howies  (beat  yield) 88.8 

Kowalskl 65.0 


1908..'  Muthmann  and  Hofer . 


1897.. 
1902.. 
1904.. 


Crookes. 

Bradley  and  Lovejoy  . 

Blrkeland  and  Eyde  . . 


70.0 
74.0 
88.0 
110.0 


It  is  thought  that  these  results  "indicate  that  commercial  success  may  yet  be 
attained.  The  main  improvements  which  may  possibly  have  an  advantageous  influ- 
ence on  the  yield  of  nitric  acid  by  the  electric  flame  are:  (a)  A  vessel  so  designed  as 
to  produce  the  best  hot-cold  effect;  (6)  spark  long  drawn  out;  (c)  low  current  and 
rapid  alternations;  (d)  increased  pressure;  (e)  rapid  passage  of  gases  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gases  in  the  correct  proportions;  (/)  temperature  below  1,200°  C." 

It  is  considered  probable,  however,  that  indirect  methods,  such  as  the  nitrid  or 
cyanid  process,  may  be  found  to  be  more  economical. 

On  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  means  of  electrical  dis- 
charges, F.  voN  Lbpel  (Ber.  DeiU.  Chem.  Getell.,  S8  (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  i6S4'9SSS, 
figs.  2). — This  is  a  continuation  of  previous  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  847)  in 
which  the  author  describes  apparatus  and  results  obtained  in  experiments  in  which 
the  rate  of  oxidation  was  observed  in  case  of  electrodes  rotating  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  effect  of  previous  warming  of  the  air  and  of  altering  the  form  of  the 
apparatus  was  alw  studied. 
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Oxidation  of  atmospheric  nitrogren  in  the  high  tension  arc,  A.  Stavbnbagkn 
{Ber.  DeuL  Chem.  Ge»M.,  38  (190S),  No.  9,  pp.  gl71-sm;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Sor. 
[London],  88  (1905),  No.  514,  11,  P-  517). — "Air  was  forced  at  known  rates  through  • 
a  cooled  porcelain  tube  containing  two  iron  electrodes;  the  tension  was  about  20,000 
volts  and  the  current  0.07  ampere,  the  discharge  being  a  continuous  greenish-yellow 
flame.  Large  quantities  of  oxids  of  nitrogen  were  formed,  the  yield  being  a  maxi- 
mum when  air  was  forced  through  at  a  velocity  of  180  liters  per  hour.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  completely  condense  all  the  oxids  of  nitrogen  formed  in  this  manner  even  by 
means  of  liquid  air." 

The  examination  of  cyan  am  id  and  applications  of  the  method,  R.  Pbrotti 
(Gaz.  Chim.  lUd.,  35  (1905),  II,  pp.  -228-^3^;  ab».  in  Chem.  Cmlbl.,  1905,  II,  No.  14, 
p.  1053). — It  is  stated  that  cyanamid  reacts  with  silver  nitrate  in  presence  of 
ammonia  to  form  silver  cyanamid  and  nitric  acid,  1  cc.  of  hundredth-normal  silver 
solution  corresponding  to  0.00021  gm.  cyanamid. 

To  the  silver  nitrate  made  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia  add  the  cyanamid  solu- 
tion drop  by  drop  with  shaking  and  gentle  warming.  Filter  after  the  solution  has 
cleared  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  weak  ammonia,  add  3  or  4  drops  of  iron  alum 
and  nitric  acid  to  the  filtrate,  and  titrate  with  hundredth-normal  rhodan-ammoninm. 
The  method  is  applicable  to  commercial  calcium  cyanamid  (lime  nitrogen),  the  solu- 
tion of  the  material  to  be  tested  being  obtained  by  12  hours'  standing  in  the  cold 
and  each  cubic  centimeter  of  hundredth-normal  silver  nitrate  used,  corresponding  to 
0.0004  gm.  calcium  cyanamid. 

Bxpulaion  of  ammonium  salts  after  precipitation  in  their  presence,  P.  Jan- 
NASCB  (Jour.  Prakt.  Chem.,  n.  ser.,  70  (1905),  No.  13,  p.  38;  ab$.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc. 
[Ijondon'},  88  (1905),  No.  515,  II,  p.  Hll). — "  Large  quantities  of  ammonium  chlorid 
are  expelled  from  solutions  by  evaporation  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  containing 
nitrons  acid." 

Xhe  true  atomic  weight  of  .nitrogen,  G.  D.  Hinrichs  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sd. 
\_Pari»],  140  (1905),  No.  U,  pp.  1590,  7597 ).— Evidence  is  cited  to  show  that  the 
atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  is  exactly  14. 

A  revision  of  the  atomic  weight  of  potassium,  E.  H.  Archibald  (Proc.  and 
Tram.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  S.  ser.,  10  (1904),  Sec.  Ill,  pp.  47-53,  fig.  l).—k  series  of 
studies  of  the  atomic  weight  of  potassium  based  upon  analysis  of  potassium  chlorid 
is  reported,  the  average  renults  giving  an  atomic  weight  for  this  element  of  39.14. 

On  the  determination  of  assimilable  phosphoric  acid  in  soil,  A.  S.  Kudashbv 
(Zhur.  Opuiln.  Agron.  (Rtuas.  Jour.  Rrpl.  Landw.),6  (1905),  No.  4,  pp.  437-456). — 
The  author  recommends  i  per  cent  oxalic  acid  as  a  reagent  for  determining  the 
assimilable  phosphoric  acid  in  soils  and  reports  tests  of  the  reagent  on  62  samples  of 
chernozem  soil.  In  all  cases  the  more  fertile  soils  yielded  the  larger  amoimt  of 
phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  the  reagent.  Boils  treated  with  manure  were  also  found 
to  contain    more  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  the  reagent  than  untreated  soils. — 

p.  PIRBMAN. 

Action  of  phosphates  on  platinum  when  heated  with  it  in  the  presence  of 
carbon,  W.  P.  Headden  (Proc.  Colo.  Sd.  Soc. ,8  (1905), pp.  45-49;  abt.in  Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.,  S!7  (1905),  No.  11,  Rer.,  p.  615). — The  deterioration  of  platimmi  crucibles 
when  repeatedly  used  for  the  ignition  of  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  is 
explained  as  due  to  the  formation  of  platinum  phosphid. 

A  study  of  various  methods  for  the  determination  of  aluminum  in  the  ash 
of  plants,  H.  Pellet  and  C.  Fribouro  (Ann.  Chim.  Analyt.,  10  (1905),  No.  10,  pp. 
376-381).— Testa  of  the  methodsof  Camot,  Lasne  (E.  8.  R.,  7,  p.  915),  and  Sainte-Claire- 
Deville,  as  modified  by  L'Hote,  are  reported.  As  a  result  of  these  tests  the  author 
prefers  the  method  of  Camot,  although  he  considers  that  of  Lasue  equally  good  but 
somewhat  longer. 
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A  method  for  the  determination  of  carbonates  in  soils,  A.  Amoh  {Jour.  Aijr. 
Sri.,  1  (iSO.'i),  No.  S,  pp.  SStSie,fig.  7).— The  anthor  reporto  the  micoesBful  use  on 
soils  coutaining  very  small  amounts  of  caleiom  carbonate  of  a  fonn  of  Brown  and 
Escorobe's  modification  of  Hart's  method.  This  is  based  on  alworption  of  the  carimn 
dioxid  driven  off  from  the  soil  sample  (by  boilin);  with  hydrochloric  acid)  in  a  4 
per  cent  solution  of  sodium  hydroxld  in  a  Reiset  absorption  apparatus,  and  double 
titration,  first  with  phenolphthalein  and  then  with  methyl  oran)^  as  indicator,  of 
the  mixed  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid  and  sodium  carbonate  obtained. 

Contribution  to  chemical  methods  of  water  examination,  A.  BOmer  ('AturhT. 
Vnlermch.  XnJtr.  u.  GentuimUl.,  10  (1906),  pp.  li9-14S;  abi.  in  Chem.  OnM.,  Ism,  II, 
No.  10,  pp.  788,  789) . — This  article  discusses  the  resulte  of  examinations  of  various 
samples  of  water  from  moors,  wells,  and  springs,  especially  with  reference  to  their 
suitability  to  domestic  and  industrial  purposes. 

Some  points  about  water  analysis,  C.  D.  Howard  (A'.  H.  Sanit.  Bui.,  S  {190.')), 
Xo.  9,  pp.  14S-148). — A  brief  discussion  of  the  value  of  analysis  for  judging  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  waters  and  of  the  sources  and  means  of  prevention  of  contam- 
ination of  the  water  supply. 

A  modification  of  Winkler's  method  of  determining  oxygren  in  water,  H. 
Noi.b  [Zttchr.  Angew.  Chem.,  18  {1905),  No.  4S,pi>-  ^7*7,  /7S*).— The  essential  feature 
of  the  modification  is  the  reversal  of  the  order  of  ad<)ition  of  manganous  chlorid  and 
potassium  iodid,  the  addition  of  the  iodid  following  that  of  the  chlorid  in  the  Noll 
modification  instead  of  preceding,  as  in  Winkler's  original  method.  It  is  claimed 
that  in  this  way  more  accurate  results  are  obtainefl. 

Note  on  the  report  of  the  work  of  the  international  committee  for  the 
analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  feeding'  stuffls  to  the  Fifth.  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Applied  Ohemistry  at  Berlin,  1908,  T.  B.  Wood  (Jour. 
Agr.  Sci.,  1  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  366-.17S).—The  history  of  the  work  of  this  committee  i« 
briefly  outlined  and  the  recommendations  which  were  presented  and  unanimously 
accepted  at  the  Berlin  congress  are  given. 

Chemical  analysis  of  feeding  stufb  and  its  relation  to  feeding  experi- 
ments, V.  Storch  (Ber.  K.  Vet.  og  LandhohojsMe*  Ixib.  Lnndokonom.  Fbrsiig 
[CopentMgeti],  68  (1906),  pp.  180,  rhnrUS). — The  author  gives  an  historical  skeU'h 
of  the  development  of  the  analysis  of  feeding  stnSs  and  the  various  methods  by  which 
attempts  have  been  made  since  Thaer's  time  to  determine  feeding  value.  He  also 
presents  a  critique  of  the  so-called  Weende  methods  of  analysis,  and  explains  in  de- 
tail the  methods  employed  in  the  analysis  of  feeding  stufis  by  the  chemical  depart- 
ment of  the  Copenhagen  Experiment  Station. 

The  faults  of  the  conventional  methods  of  determining  nitrogenous  components, 
cellulose  (crude  fiber),  and  nitrogen-free  extract  are  discussed  at  length  and  availa- 
ble data  8ummarize<l.  The  author  recommends  that  albuminoid  nitrogen  be  detei^ 
mined  instead  of  total  nitrogen.  Since  the  variations  in  the  nitrogen  content  of  the 
various  nonalbuminoid  components  in  plants  and  feeding  stuffs  are  so  great  as  to 
preclude  the  adoption  of  any  single  conversion  factor,  he  advocates  doing  away  with 
the  factor  6.25  for  conversion  of  albuminoid  nitrogen  to  albuminoids,  and,  on  the 
Imsis  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Ritthausen,  Chittenden,  and  Oslwme, 
suggests  that  the  factors  6.0,  5.7,  and  5.5  l>e  adopted  for  substances  of  different  origin, 
as  follows  :  For  com,  oats,  buckwheat,  white  beans,  soja  beans,  rape  seed  cakes,  pota- 
toes, mangokb,  hay  and  straw,  the  factor  6.0.  For  wheat,  rye,  barley,  wheat  bran, 
rye  bran,  peas,  horse  l)ean8,  vetches,  sesame  cake,  and  candlenut  cake,  the  factor 
5.7;  and  for  peanut  cake,  cottonseed  cake,  sunflower  seed  cake,  linseed  cake.hemp- 
seetl  cake,  almond  cake,  cocoanut  cake,  and  Brazil  nut  cake,  the  factor  5.5. 

The  various  methods  proposed  for  the  determination  of  cellulose  (crude  fiber)  are 
considered  at  length,  comparative  results  being  given.  According  to  the  author,  no 
satisfactory  method  for  determining  this  constituent  is  available  as  yet  and  be  rec- 
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ommends  that  it  be  determined  by  difference.  The  fact  ia  recognized  that  the 
errors  introduceti  in  the  proposed  methods  of  determining  protein  and  cellulose 
afiect  the  figures  for  nitrogen-free  extract,  aa  well  as  the  calculate*!  nutritive  ratios. 

In  general  the  author  recommends  that  the  following  components  of  feeding  stuffs 
be  detennine<l,  viz,  fat,  albuminoids,  sugar,  starch,  pentosans,  ash,  and  water,  with 
cellulose  and  other  nondeterminable  substances  grouped  by  difference.  This  scheme 
of  analysis  has  been  in  use  in  the  chemical  department  of  the  Copenhagen  station 
during  recent  years.  A  number  of  analyses  made  by  the  proposed  methods  are 
given.  The  bearing  of  these  methods  of  analysis  on  digestion  coefficients  is  dis- 
cussed.— V.  W.  WOLL. 

method*  of  estimating  fat,  (t.  Rosenfeld  {Cenlhl.  Inn.  Med.,  1906,  No.  14;  ah». 
in  Biochem.  Cenlbl.,  3  (1906),  No.  US,  pp.  739,  740). — The  author  concludes,  from  a 
study  of  different  methods,  that  twice  boiling  with  alcohol  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
and  extracting  6  hours  with  chloroform  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  estimating 
fat,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  extracted  and  its  freedom  from  nitrogen. 

The  determination  of  fat  and  water  in  butter  by  the  Oerber  method,  A. 
Hesse  {Mikhw.  ZerM.,  1  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  .fJ.?-.#^).— The  Gerber  methods  for  the 
rapid  determination  of  fat  and  water  in  butter  were  tested  and  found,  according  to 
the  author,  to  be  unsuitable  for  both  control  work  and  purposes  of  investigation. 

Testa  of  Sichler's  '* sin-acid"  butyrometry,  Lottbrhos  (Zt»chr.  Unttrmich. 
Nahr.  u.  Gemurnntl.,  10  (1905),  No.  10,  pp.  596-699). — Comparative  determinations 
by  the  Sichler  and  gravimetric  methods  were  made  on  milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk, 
cnrdletl  milk,  milk  preserved  with  potassium  bichromate,  formaldehyde,  and  copper 
sulphate,  and  cream.  The  author  concludes  that  the  Sichler  nonacid  method  in  its 
present  fonn  is  of  equal  value  to  the  Gerber  acid  method. 

The  determination  of  the  fat  content  of  butter  by  the  method  of  Oottlieb, 
A.  BtiRB  {/Jsfhr.  Untenuch.  Nahr.  n.  Gemusmtl,  10(1905),  No.  5,  pp.  S86-290).— The 
author  considers  the  Gottlieb  method  of  determining  fat  in  milk  applicable,  with 
more  or  less  modifications,  to  all  forms  of  dairy  products. 

On  the  examination  of  curdled  milk,  von  Wissell  (MUchw.  Zentbl.,  1  (1906), 
No.  9,  pp.  401-417). — Determinations  of  fat,  total  solids,  and  specific  gravity  were  made 
on  sweet  and  curdled  milk  with  and  without  previous  treatment  with  ammonia. 

The  results  for  fat  by  the  gravimetric  method  and  the  methods  of  Gottlieb  and 
Gerber  showed  practically  no  influence  due  to  the  souring  of  the  milk  or  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonia.  Curdled  milk  rendered  fluid  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  showed, 
however,  too  low  a  percentage  of  total  solids  and  too  high  a  specific  gravity.  It  is 
believed  that  these  determinations  may  be  corrected  by  adding  0.44  to  the  former 
and  deducting  0.001  from  the  latter. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  sesame  oil,  H.  Sprinkmbybr  and  H.  VVao- 
NBR  (2i*cAr.  Vnlermrh.  Nahr.u.  GenurnnU.,  10(1906),  No.  6,  pp.  347-353).— XnaXy- 
868  were  made  of  samples  of  sesame  oil  from  India,  the  Levant,  and  Africa.  No 
marked  differences  in  chemical  or  physical  properties  were  observed  in  the  case  of 
Mmples  from  the  first  two  sources.  The  African  oil  showed  higher  iodinand  refrac- 
tometer  numbers.  A  modification  of  the  Baadouin  test  for  the  detection  of  sesame 
oil  in  butter  is  described. 

The  g^aiac  reaction  of  milk,  A.  Arnost  (Zltchr.  Vnttrsuch.  Nahr.  u.  GenitsmnU., 
10  (1906),  No.  9,  pp.  .538-640). — The  results  of  the  author's  investigations  confirm 
those  of  Neumann- Wender  and  of  Liebermann  that  the  guaiac  solution  used  in  dis- 
tinguishing raw  from  cooked  milk  becomes  active  after  exposure  to  light  and  air,  and 
also  the  observation  of  Zink  that  the  acetone  solution  gives  a  reaction  even  in  a  fresh 
condition. 

The  use  of  fermentation  methods  in  the  laboratory;  a  contribution  to  the 
study  of  starch  sirups,  von  Raumer  (Zt»chr.  Untermcli.  Nahr.  u.  Genustmtl.,  9  (1906), 
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No.  /i?,  ;>/'.  703-7J(l). — Different  commercial  yeasts  and  pure  cultures  were  studied 
with  speidal  refereni-e  to  the  examination  of  sirups.  In  the  author's  opinion,  since 
pure  cultures  can  not  always  be  obtained  in  all  laboratories,  beer  yeast  may  be  used 
and  will  give  satisfactory  results  in  the  estimation  of  dextrin.  When  it  is  desirable 
to  determine  maltose  in  addition  to  glucose  and  dextrin,  wine  yeast  may  be  used. 

A  new  indirect  method  of  detenuining  aldehyde  in  lemon  oil,  E.  Bebte 
(Ohem.  '/tg.,  39  (190.5),  No.  60,  pp.  SOS,  806). — The  method  depends  upon  the  differ- 
ences noted  with  the  polariscope  in  liquid  lemon  oil  before  and  after  it  has  been  acted 
upon  by  potassium  bisulphite,  as  in  the  method  previously  described  by  Bert^  and 
Soldaini." 

The  estimation  of  the  fusel  oil  of  alcoholic  liquors,  E.  Bbckmakn  {Zttchr. 
I'nternwk.  Nahr.  a.  Gemisutintl.,  10  {1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  14S-1S3)  .—Improved  methods 
of  estimating  fusel  oil  are  descrited. 

Contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  pepsin,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  its  quantitative  estimation,  P.  \V.  Cobb  (Amer.  Jour.  Phydol.,  1S(190S), 
No.  5,  pp.  448-46S,  figs. .?).— A  study  of  the  comparative  merits  of  different  methods 
for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  pepsin  is  reported.  Some  of  the  conclusions  which 
were  drawn  follow: 

"  Making  all  <lue  allowances  for  errors  due  to  the  [Metts]  method  itself,  pepein 
.xolutions  capable  of  digesting  4  mm.  or  over  in  24  hours  give  results  far  below 
those  anticipated  by  the  rule  of  square  roots  from  the  amount  of  pepsin  present. ,  No 
(calculation  can  be  made  in  any  case  as  to  the  absolute  or  relative  pepsin  values  until 
the  question  of  inhibition  is  eliminated.  Commercial  pepsin  sometimes  contains  con- 
siderable amounts  of  inhibitory  substance,  evident  in  solutions  of  ^  per  cent  strengUi. 
And  in  regard  to  the  albumin-froth  method  of  Bettman  and  Schroeder:  Results 
obtained  by  it  can  not  be  justifiably  expressed  in  figures  indicative  of  pepsin-concen- 
tration, hut  only  by  such  expressions  as  'strong,'  'very  strocg,'  'moderate,'  etc." 

The  estimation  of  boric  acid,  VV.  VAUBELand  E.  Bartelt  ( CA<7n.  &g.,  S9(190S), 
No.  46,  pp.  629,  630). — The  detection  of  boric  acid  with  curcuma  paper  and  its  esti- 
mation by  the  Jorgensen  titration  method  are  discussed  on  the  basis  of  personal 
experience. 

Among  other  precautions  the  authors  note  that  the  Jorgensen  method  does  not  give 
satisfactory  results  when  phosphoric  acid  is  present  and  that  sulphurous  acid  must 
be  removed  l)efore  the  method  can  be  applied.  Any  strong  acid  other  than  boric 
should  be  neutralized,  and  when  this  is  done  methyl  orange  may  be  used  as  an 
indicator. 

Kodification  of  Hehner's  test  for  formaldehyde,  A  B.  Lyons  (Pharm.  Jour. 
[ionfton],  75  (1905),  p.  441;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soe.  Chem.  Indus..  24  (1906),  No.  ^, 
p.  10S6). — In  using  Hehner's  test  for  the  detection  of  formaldehyde  in  other  solutions 
than  milk,  the  author  recommends  the  addition  of  beef  peptone  instead  of  milk  and 
states  that  this  test  is  cajwible  of  detecting  1  part  of  formaldehyde  in  4,000,000. 

Strychnin  tannate  and  its  use  in  the  analysis  of  tanning  materials,  S.  R 
Trotmax  and  J.  E.  Hackkord  (.lovir.  Hik.  Chein.  Indus.,  24  (1905),  No.  SI,  pp.  1096- 
1100,  fig.  7).— Objections  to  the  hide  powder  method  and  the  collin  method  of 
Parker  and  Payne  for  tanning  materials  are  i>ointed  out,  and  a  method  based  upon 
the  precipitation  of  tannic  acid  with  strychnin  sulphate  is  described. 

The  use  of  the  electric  current  in  quantitative  determinations  in  food 
analysis,  (i.  Rvvp  (/tschr.  Unlentuch.  Nahr.  «.  (lenussmti.,  10(190.^),  No.  1-2,  pp. 
87-41). — A  paper  with  discussiob  presented  before  the  meeting  of  (lerman  Food 
Chemists  in  Dresden,  UtOf>.  The  method  proposed  depends  upon  the  resistance  of 
different  licjuids  to  the  pa.>isagc  of  an  electric  current. 
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Outlines  of  physiolo^eal  chemistry,  S.  P.  Bbebek  and  B.  H.  Buxtmn-  (Xew 
York  and  London:  The  Macmittan  Co.,  1904,  pp.  VIII+  195,  figg.  .%  dijms.  4). — Theo- 
retical questions  connected  with  physiological  clieRiistry  are  dittcuased  in  this  volume, 
special  attention  being  paid  to  chemical  formulas  and  reactions.  Some  of  the  chap- 
ters deal  with  the  following  topics:  Theory  of  solutions,  ionization;  chemistry  of 
carbon  compounds,  cyclic  compounds,  proteids,  enzyms,  and  disease  and  immunity. 

Studies  and  observations  of  agfricultural  chemical  experiment  stations  in 
continental  Europe,  H.  G.  S<}dbrbaum  {Meddd.  K.  Landtbr.  Slyr.  [Stockholm'], 
190,5,  jV«.  7ft?,  pp.  f>^). — The  observations  refer  to  the  following  stations  visited  by 
the  author:  Berlin,  Ilalle,  Leipsic,  Mockern,  Dresden,  Pommritz,  Prague,  Vienna, 
Kronenburg,  Leopoldskron,  Munich,  Hohenheim,  Nancy,  Paris,  Gembloux,  VVagen- 
ingen,  Groningen,  Bremen,  Kiel,  and  Copenhagen. 

METEOKOLOOY— WATEK. 

Beport  of  Interstate  Astronomical  and  meteorological  Conference,  Ade- 
laide, Kay,  1006  {Adelaide:  C.  E.  Briston;  1905;  rev.  in  Nature  [London],  7S  (1905), 
A'o.  1879,  p.  S). — This  report,  prepared  in  view  of  the  possible  reorganization  of  the 
astronomical  and  meteorological  service  under  the  federal  government  of  Australia, 
describes  briefly  present  arrangements  for  such  work  in  the  several  colonies  of  the 
commonwealth. 

It  also  outlines  a  plan  for  future  observations,  based  upon  "the  idea  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  federal  institution  for  theoretical  and  scientific  meteorolog}', 
'where  the  observations  for  the  whole  of  Australia  should  be  ooll^-ted,  discussed, 
and  published,  and  where  all  the  higher  problems  of  meteorological  science  may  be 
investigated;  but  such  institution  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  daily. weather 
8er\'ice  and  issue  of  forecasts.'  Duties  connected  with  the  latter  services,  according 
to  the  scheme,  are  to  be  entrusted  to  an  official  in  each  state." 

Beport  on  the  climate  and  weather  of  Baltimore  and  vicinity,  0.  L.  FAssui 
{Md.  Weather  Serv.  Spec.  Pub.,  Si  [1905),  p(.  Ih,  pp.  145-SlO,  pig.  12,fig».  47).— This  is 
a  second  section  of  the  report  on  this  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1058)  and  completes 
the  part  dealing  with  climate.  The  second  part  of  the  rejwrt  is  to  deal  with  the 
weather  of  Baltimore  and  its  vicinity. 

Data  based  on  observations  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  and  U.  S.  Army  Medical 
Department  on  humidity,  precipitation,  sunshine  and  cloudiness,  winds,  and  elec- 
trical phenomena  are  summarized.  Diurnal,  annual,  and  irr^ular  variations  are 
considered.  The  general  character  of  the  8ea»K)n  is  shown  graphically  by  a  series  of 
diagrams,  "in  which  eight  selecteil  factors,  expresse<l  as  departures  from  the  normal 
climatic  conditions  at  Baltimore,  are  presented  for  each  season  and  year  from  1871  to 
1904."  \  brief  account  is  given  of  the  instrumental  equipment  and  the  history  of 
observations  of  the  Maryland  Weather  Service. 

The  mean  precipitation  for  1871-1903  was  43.34  in.,  the  heaviest  monthly  rainfall 
being  in  July  and  August  (4.66  and  4.20  in.,  respectively)  and  the  lowest  in  October 
and  November  (2.99  in.).  The  average  number  of  rainy  days  was  131.  The  heaviest 
rainfall  occurs  in  spring  and  summer,  the  lightest  in  fall  and  winter. 

MeteorologT-  [of  Tunis],  winter  of  1004-6,  G.  Ginehtois  {litd.  I)ir.  At/r.  el 
Com.  [Tiinit],  9  (1005),  No.  .{5,  pp.  .i04-S15). — .A  summary  of  ol)st'rvationH  on  pres- 
sure, temperature,  rainfall,  evaporation,  humidity,  etc.,  at  a  larg<?  numl)erof  stations 
in  different  parts  of  Tunis. 

On  the  cyclonic  distribution  of  rainfall,  J.  A.  Udde.v  (Augiuiava  Libr.  Pitbu., 
No.  4,  pp.  21,  fig».  10). — A  series  of  «l)servations  on  the  occurrence  of  pntiipitation  or 
cloudinew  at  i>avenport,  Iowa,  with  reference  to  the  jMLsition  of  the  center  of  the 
cyclonic  area  at  the  time  of  the  observations  is  reconletl  and  discu-'sed,  and  results 
are  platted  on  charts. 
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It  was  found  that  precipitation  was  most  frequent  at  this  point  when  it  was  to  the 
west  of  the  c-entral  low  and  most  infrequent  when  it  was  to  the  southeast  of  the 
(■enter.  "From  this  diiitribution  of  precipitation  it  is  evident  that  if  forecasts  were 
made  on  the  supposition  that  precipitation  is  greatest  on  the  southeast  side  of  the 
i-entral  low,  a  large  percentage  of  the  predictions  would  announce  the  stormy  weather 
ahead  of  time.  For  it  would  often  happen  that  the  center  of  the  low  would  have  to 
move  east  some  two  or  three  hundred  miles  before  it  would  bring  up  that  tract, 
where  rains  and  snow  are  actually  most  fretjuent." 

A  similar  i<tudy  of  data  for  other  regions  of  the  United  States  (the  southwest 
plains,  the  Northwest,  the  upper  Missouri  valley,  and  Detroit  and  Buffalo)  shows 
"clearly  that  the  area  of  the  greatest  rain  and  snowfall  is  not  in  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  the  centers  of  low  areas  in  different  climatic  regions.  In  every  case 
it  is  eccentric  and  lies  to  the  west,  northwest,  north  or  northeast,  in  the  cases  studied, 
but  in  no  instance  to  the  southeast." 

The  influence  of  eclipses  on  the  movement  of  the  atmosphere,  W.  ue  Fok- 
viBLLB  and  P.  Boiu>£  {Cmnpt.  Rend.  Arad.  ,Sci.  [Paris],  140  (1906),  No.  IS,  jip.  901, 
90^). — Discusses  Clayton's  work  on  this  subject  published  in  Memoirs  of  Harvard 
College,  Vol.  XLIII. 

The  pioneer  forecasters  of  hiirricanes,  W.  M.  Dkvh  {HaFatia,  Cuha:  Obnerm- 
lory  of  BeUn,  1905,  pp.  i9). — A  brief  review  of  the  meteorological  work  of  the 
Observatory  of  BeWn  in  Havana,  especially  with  reference  to  the  forecasting  of  hur- 
ricanes in  which,  it  is  claimed,  this  institution  was  the  pioneer. 

Lunar  influences,  C.  Flammakion  (Bvl.  Men*.  Off.  Renteig.  Agr.  [Part*],  4  {1905), 
\'o.  8,  pp.  94S-950). — ^The  results  with  peas,  I)ean8,  beets,  carrots,  leeks,  onions,  pota- 
toes, and  other  vegetables  planted  in  different  phases  of  the  moon  were  inconclusive  as 
to  the  influence  of  lunar  radiation  on  vegetation.  The  observations  are  to  lie  con- 
tinued through  a  series  of  years. 

On  the  influence  of  climatic  factors  on  the  development  of  plants,  V.  Ivakov 
(yjiur.  Opuiln.  Agroii.  [Rvm.  Jour.  Ktpl.  Laiidn:'},  6  (1905),  Ko.  1,  pp.  11-SS). — The 
author  points  out  that  in  interpreting  the  results  of  their  studies  on  the  influence  of 
any- climatic  factor  (light,  heat,  or  humidity)  on  the  yiekl,  investigators  as  a  role 
Imse  their  conclusions  on  a  comparison  of  the  curves  of  the  changes  of  the  factor 
under  consideration  with  the  curves  of  the  changes  in  yields,  the  remaining  factore 
lieing  ignored.  Such  a  method  can  hardly  be  considered  as  scientific  and  does  nut 
give  jxisitive  results. 

The  author  desttribes  a  method  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  more  reliable.  This  is 
liased  upon  a  consideration  of  observations  on  all  climatic  factors — mean  tempera- 
ture, precipitation,  humidity  of  the  air,  soil  moisture,  hours  of  sunshine,  etc.— dur- 
ing a  number  of  years,  compared  with  the  total  yields  for  the  same  periwi,  as  well 
as  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  plants  during  certain  intervals  of  time.  It  is  also  of 
importance  to  know  the  normal  rates  of  increase  of  weight  of  plants  at  different 
stages  of  growth  under  controlled  conditions  as  determined  in  laboratory  experi- 
ments.— p.  kirkman. 

Investigations  on  the  chemical  composition  of  atmospheric  precipitation 
as  dependent  upon  meteorological  factors,  A.  Posnjakow  (Zkur.  Opuifn.  Agron. 
[Rum.  Jour.  Ejcpl.  Ixindii:],  S  (1904),  No.  6,  pp.  740-7SS;  ah».  in  Cenibl.  Agr.  Chan., 
.14  (1905),  No.  5,  pp.  S89,  S90). — Systematic  studies  of  the  chemical  composition 
(nitrous  acid,  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  and  sodium  cblorid)  of  atmospheric  precipitation, 
made  at  the  magnetic-meteorological  observatory  of  the  University  of  Odessa  during 
the  period  from  April  1  to  December  31,  1903,  are  reported. 

The  investigations  included  also  studies  of  the  influence  of  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  wind  on  the  frequency,  amount,  and  (x>mpoRition  of  the  rain,  snow, 
dew,  frost,  et«!.  Dews  were  most  frequent  pret^ing  a  rainy  period,  but  the  heaviest 
dews  followed  such  periods.    The  larger  proportion  of  the  dews  occurred  when  Uie 
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velocity  of  the  wind  was  from  4  to  5  metere  per  eeconti,  although  the  heaviext  dew 
was  observed  when  the  velocity  of  the  wind  was  from  5  to  tt  meten  per  second.  The 
aven^  eblorin  content  of  the  precipitation  was  17.9  mg.  per  liter,  of  ammonia  0.9 
mg.  per  liter,  nitric  acid  0.8  mg.  per  liter. 

The  content  of  nitric  acid  as  well  as  ammonia  declined  as  the  length  of  the  rainy 
period  increased.  Thunderstorms  exerted  no  influence  on  the  composition  of  the 
precipitation.  The  ammonia  content  was  higlier  after  perio<i8  of  drought  Precipi- 
tation which  occurred  during  a  sea  wind  contained  the  smallest  amounts  of  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid;  that  which  occurred  during  a  wind  from  the  direction  of  the  town 
contained  the  largest  amounts.  The  highest  ammouia  content  was  observed  with  a 
wind  velocity  of  46  meters  per  second;  the  maximum  nitric  acid  content  with  a 
vel<»city  of  3  to  5  meters  per  second. 

Dew,  frost,  etc.,  contained  nearly  2}  times  as  much  ammonia,  a  correspondingly 
BDoaller  amount  of  nitric  acid,  and  a  relatively  larger  amount  of  chlorin  than  rain, 
snow,  etc.  They  also  almost  always  contained  some  nitrous  acid.  The  variations  in 
the  ammonia  content  of  dew,  frost,  etc.,  depending  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
were  similar  in  character  to  those  observed  in  case  of  rain,  snow,  etc.,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  the  composition  of  the  dew,  frost,  etc.,  was  not  affected  by  thunder- 
storms. An  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  wind  during  precipitation  resulted  in  a 
lowering  of  the  ammonia  content. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  whole  period  of  observation  the  precipitation  carried 
down  to  the  soil  1.22  lbs.  of  combined  nitrogen  per  acre.  The  precipitation  richest 
in  nitrogen  occurred  during  the  wannest  monthf,  July  and  August. 

The  amounta  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  and  aa  nitric  acid,  and  of  chlorin 
in  the  rain  water  collected  at  Kothamsted,  X.  H.  J.  Mii.i.er  {Juur.  Agr.  Sri.,  1 
( 190.'i),  So.  3,  pp.  gJiO-,10S). — This  is  a  detailed  summary  and  discussion  of  data  relat- 
ing to  this  subject,  which  have  been  more  briefly  reporte<l  elsewhere  (K.  S.  R.,  16, 
p.  8.'>6).  In  addition  to  the  full  tabulated  data,  a  bibliography  of  125  references  to 
literature  relating  to  the  composition  of  atmospheric  precipitations  is  given. 

Nitrous  acid  in  sea  water,  E.  BAdtker  (('hem.  SUg.,  29  (Iftos),  \o.  7S,  p.  956).— 
Determinations  by  means  of  the  Nattererio<lin-zinc-starch  solution  or  Greiss's  reagent 
showed  0.002  to  0.01  mg.  of  nitrous  a<'id  ( NjO,)  per  liter  of  sea  water  taken  at  DriVbak 
Biolotdt'al  station  on  Christiania  Fiord.  This  is  al>out  as  much  as  the  author  found 
in  rain  water  and  makes  it  questionable  whether  nitrous  acid  generally  plays  any 
part  in  the  nitrogen  alisorption  of  sea  plants. 

Neolithic  dew  i>onds  and  cattle  ways,  A.  J.  and  G.  Hubbard  (A'ei"  York:  I). 
Van  NtHtmnd  Co.,  I90r>,  pp.  XI f  *  70,  figs.  25). — This  book  is  interesting  as  showing 
how  a  primitive  people  solve<l  the  problem  of  securing  a  water  supply  in  their  hill 
siettlenients  where  springn  and  streams  were  not  available.  The  thermodynamics  of 
the  dew  ponds,  which  condenseil  and  collected  the  moisture  of  the  air,  is  explaine<l. 

Secent  progress  in  matters  of  water  supply  and  sewctge  disposal,  G.  W. 
Fri.LKR  (.f<mr.  Amtr.  Med.  .Akikk.,  4.'>  (I90.'i),  No.  IR,  pp.  10.',9-10(i!i). — A  ])aperread  in 
the  section  on  hygiene  and  sanitary  wience  of  the  American  Medi(«l  Association,  at 
the  fifty-sixth  annual  sessiim,  July,  1905,  discussing  the  use  of  copper  sulphate  for 
purification  of  water  supplies  and  reviewing  progress  in  purification  of  water  by  sed- 
imentation, filtration,  ef<'.,  in  water-supply  control,  and  in  disiH)sal  of  sewage  (by 
dilution,  filtration,  and  septic  treatment).  The  sewage  pollution  of  oysters  and 
other  xhellfish  is  also  referre<l  to. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  purification  of  waste  waters  of  towns 
and  of  industries,  A.  Calhbtte,  K.  Boullanoer,  and  E.  Roi.ants  (Ann.  Irnt.  Pns- 
Ifur,  19  (1905),  No.  9,  pp.  5S9-540). — The  methods  used  and  results  obtained  in  a 
series  of  studies  of  the  rate  of  destruction  of  the  organic  impurities  of  sewage  by 
anaerobic  fermentation  in  septic  tanks  are  reix)rted. 
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It  was  found  that  al^ut  half  of  the  carbon  of  the  sewage  disappeared  daring  14 
days,  part  in  form  of  gas  and  part  deposited  in  insoluble  form.  During  the  same 
I)eriod  about  64  per  fent  of  the  organic  nitrogen  disappeared,  but  the  amount  of 
ammoniacal  nitrogen  increased,  the  total  loss  of  nitrogen  being  about  8  per  cent  A 
study  of  the  relative  rate  of  decomposition  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  sewage  in  cov- 
ered and  uncovered  tanks  showed  very  slight  differences  as  regards  the  efficiency  of 
aerobic  and  anaerobic  fermentation  in  dissolving  the  solid  matter. 

SOILS- FEKTILIZEES. 

Th9  gist  of  four  years'  soil  inTestigatioii  in  the  Illinoia  wheat  belt,  C.  G. 
Hopkins,  J.  H.  Pettit,  and  J.  K.  Readhimbr  {lUtnoU  iSte.  Cire.  99,  pp.  4). — 
The  sources  of  supply  of  nitrogen,  potassium,  and  phosphorus  for  wheat  crops  grown 
on  the  soils  of  this  region  are  described,  and  the  results  of  4  years'  experiments  with 
different  fertilizers,  showing  a.  profit  only  in  (!ase  of  applications  of  commercial  phos- 
phates, are  briefly  summarized. 

The  gist  of  foiir  years'  soil  investigation  in  the  Illinois  com  belt,  C.  G. 
Hopkins,  J.  H.  Pettit,  and  J.  K.  Readriiibr  (lU'mois  Stn.  Circ.  100,  pp.  4). — The 
sources  of  supply  of  nitrogen,  potassium,  and  phosphorus  for  com  crops  grown  on 
the  soils  of  this  region  are  descril)ed,  and  tlie  results  of  4  years'  experiments  with 
different  fertilizers,  showing  a  profit  only  in  case  of  applications  of  commercial  phou- 
phates,  are  briefly  summarized. 

Oontribution  to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  water  content  of  the 
soil  and  the  water  requirements  of  plants,  C.  vok  Seslborst  and  MCthbr  {Jour. 
Landw.,  63  (190.5),  No.  S,  pp.  ^.?9-^.5.9).— This  is  an  account  of  a  continuation  during 
1904  of  similar  work  carried  im  in  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  856)  and  records 
results  of  observations  on  soils  under  oats,  clover,  and  bare  fallow  in  large  cylinders 
(IJ  cubic  meters  contents)  sunk  in  a  trench  and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
weighed  at  regular  intervals.  In  case  of  the  oats  the  surface  soil  of  one  cylinder  was 
kept  stirred  between  the  rows,  while  that  of  a  second  cylinder  was  compressed  by 
rolling. 

A  detailed  record  is  given  of  the  rainfall,  the  hours  of  sunshine,  and  temperature 
of  the  air  and  soil,  as  wel  1  as  of  the  changes  in  weight  of  the  cylinders.  The  total  rain- 
fall during  the  {>eriod  of  growth  of  the  oats  was  109.8  mm.  Of  this,  all  was  evaporated 
exce|>t  20.8  nnn.  in  the  case  of  the  cultivated  soil  and  30.4  mm.  in  the  case  of  the 
rolled  soil.  Of  the  67.9  mm.  of  rainfall  received  by  the  clover  up  to  the  time  of  the 
first  cutting,  47.2  mm.  was  evaporated. 

The  water  re<]uirement8  of  lK)th  oats  and  clover  were  very  much  in  excess  of  that 
supplied  by  rainfall  during  the  growing  season,  hence  the  water  supply  of  the  soil 
derive<l  from  previous  winter  rains  was  drawn  on.  In  case  of  oats  grown  on  cultivated 
soil,  1  gni.  of  dry  matter  retpiired  2.56.7  gni.  of  water,  on  rolled  soil  270.2  gm.  While 
the  absolute  amount  of  water  required  in  case  of  oats  grown  on  rolled  soil  was  smaller 
than  that  of  oats  grown  on  cultivated  soil,  the  relative  amount  was  larger,  due  to  the 
sniallor  yield  on  the  rolUnl  soil. 

This  lower  yield  on  rolled  soil  is  ascribed  to  poorer  aeration,  resulting  in  slower 
transformation  of  plant  food  and  interference  with  root  transpiration  and  not  to  lack 
of  water.  One  gram  of  dry  matter  in  the  first  cutting  of  clover  required  423  gm.  of 
water,  in  the  second  cutting  1,124  gm.  There  was  very  little  drainage  water  in  case 
of  the  cropped  soils,  and  the  loss  of  nitrogen  in  this  way  was  very  small,  6  kg.  per 
hectare  (5.34  ll)s.  jkt  acre)  under  oats  and  11.8  kg.  j>er  hectare  (10.51  Ihe.  per  acre) 
under  clover.  The  amount  of  drainage  wafer  from  the  bare  soil  was  much  larger  and 
the  loKS  of  nitrogen  in  this  way  was  60  kg.  j)er  he<-tare  (53.44  lbs.  per  acre). 

The  hygroscopic  capacity  of  soils,  C.  M.  Lu.xmoork  (.lour.  Agr.  fid.,  1  (1905), 
No.  .$,  pi>.  S04-3iil). — This  article  reports  lal«)ratory  studies  of  the  capacity  of  soils  to 
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retain  moisture  in  equilibrium  with  the  atmosphere  as  influenced  by  proportion  and 
character  of  organic  material,  relative  proportions  of  mineral  particleH  of  different 
sizes,  chemical  and  physical  nature  of  mineral  constituenb^,  and  temperature  and 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  studies  were  made  with  flne  earth  passing  a  sieve 
with  meshes  3  mm.  in  diameter. 

A  mathematical  exposition  is  given  of  the  bearing  of  the  analytical  data  on  the  first 
three  factors  named,  and  two  series  of  experiments  are  report e<l.  In  the  first  of  these 
"a  nnmber  of  small  weighing  bottles  were  prepared,  containing  respectively  a  gram 
each  of  five  different  soils  and  of  their  six  fractions.  These  were  put  under  a  bell- 
jar,  together  with  a  dish  which  contained  during  most  of  the  experiments  a  solution 
of  calcium  cblorid  of  which  the  com«ntration  was  determined  when  tlie  bottles  were 
removed  for  weighing;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  series  the  dish  was  fllle<l  with  graim- 
lar  calcium  cblorid  in  order  to  obtain  the  weight  of  the  samples  in  equilibrium  with 
a  dry  atmosphere.  The  water  lost  at  95°  and  the  loss  on  ignition  were  also  found, 
bnt  all  results  are  calculated  to  the  weight  of  the  material  drie<l  in  this  manner  in 
the  cold." 

In  order  to  overcome  irr^ularities  in  individual  figures  observed  in  the  first  series, 
"the  second  series  of  experiments  was  extended  over  a  greater  number  of  observa- 
tions, and  more  duplicates  were  used.  The  standard  weights  attained  in  a  cold,  dry 
atmosphere  were  determined  eight  times,  five  times  over  granular  calcium  cblorid, 
and  three  times  over  fused  caustic  potash,  and  the  results  obtained  were  in  most 
cases  in  satisfactory  agreement." 

The  more  important  conclusions  reached  are  that  "the  organic  substance  not  only 
has  a  powerful  direct  influence  in  attracting  moisture,  but  it  also  acts  indirectly,  so 
that  the  joint  effect  of  the  organic  substance  and  the  surface  of  the  mineral  particles  is 
not  merely  an  additive  property.  The  organic  material  probably  serves  to  keep  the 
finer  grades  of  mineral  matter  apart  and  free  to  exercise  surface  attraction  far  more 
effectually  than  the  coarser  mineral  particles  are  able  to  do.  It  appears  that  the 
organic  substance  in  different  fractions  has  not  always  the  same  hygroscopic  power. 
.  .  .  Mineral  particles  of  the  same  size  in  different  soils  have  not  identical 
hygroscopic  power.  .  .  .  The  finest  grade  particles,  especially  the  clay  fraction, 
show  specially  high  attraction  for  water  in  atmospheres  of  extreme  moistness.  .  .  . 

"It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  the  attraction  of  mineral  particles  for  moisture 
can  not  be  strictly  expressed  as  simply  proportional  to  their  surface,  and  it  is  readily 
seen  that  many  apparent  irregularities  in  the  tables  are  due  to  the  causes  [noted 
above].  But  within  certain  limits  as  to  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  spite  of 
the  disturbing  influence  of  otlier  factors  such  as  the  varying  attraction  of  the  organic 
material,  its  indirect  action,  and  the  special  hygroscopic  action  of  iron  oxid  and  per- 
haps other  soluble  minerals,  there  is  a  regularity  in  what  is  here  called  the  moisture 
multiple,  so  that  it  tends  to  assume  a  value  inversely  proportional  to  the  diameter 
raised  to  the  two-thirds  power.    ... 

"  It  appears  as  if  the  use  of  the  two-thirds  power  ratio  was  most  suitable  for  the 
majority  of  cases,  but  in  the  case  of  the  finest  particles  in  a  very  moist  atmosphere 
the  increase  in  moisture  gained  proceeds  at  a  far  higher  rate." 

The  moisture  of  the  soil  in  the  climate  of  Tunis,  F.  B(eup  and  TouRxiicRorx 
(Bui.  Dir.  Agr.  et  Com.  [Tunit],  9  (1905),  No.  35,  pp.  ^SG-SO-i,  fig.  1,  charl  7).— A 
large  number  of  determinations  of  moisture  in  cultivated  and  uncultivated  soil  and 
during  different  seasons  (rainy  and  dry)  of  the  year  ende<l  June  30,  1904,  are  sum- 
marized. 

In  the  soils  studied  the  moisture  varied  from  4  to  !iO  per  cent.  In  soil  which  had 
been  dug  up  to  a  depth  of  0.15  meter  (5.91  in. )  the  moisture  varied  from  8  to  20  per 
cent,  in  soil  which  had  been  cultivated  after  removal  of  the  crop  of  wheat  the  varia- 
tion was  from  6  to  15  per  cent,  and  in  nncultivate<l  soil  5  to  18j)ercent.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  storing  and  retaining  water  by  digging  was  quite 
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marked.  Oit  the  other  hand,  light  cultivation  of  the  surface  soil  appeared  to  hasten 
drying  out.  The  evaporation  from  the  uncultivated  soil  was  about  the  same  as  from 
that  lightly  cultivated,  but  it  showed  the  advantage  of  absorbing  more  water  in 
winter. 

Oxidation  in  soils  and  its  connection  with  fertility,  E.  J.  Rr^ssBLL  {Jmtr. 
Agr.  Sci.,  1  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  161-^79,  figs.  S). — Previous  studies  by  Deh^rain, 
Demoussy,  and  Wollny  on  oxidation  in  soils  have  been  based  on  measurements  of 
the  carbon  dioxid  produced  by  soil  kept  at  constant  temperature  in  a  given  volume 
of  air.  The  author  reports  studies  based  upon  measurements  of  the  actual  oxygen 
absorbed. 

The  apparatus  used  consisted  of  "a  flask  of  about  100  cc.  capacity  Mrith  two  tabes 
sealed  into  its  neck.  One  of  these  (A,  flg.  1)  is  bent  at  right  angles  and  terminates 
in  a  bulb  S;  higher  up  is  the  narrower  one,  C,  of  about 
4  mm.  diameter,  also  bent  at  right  angles,  but  open  at  the 
end.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  air-dried  soil  is  intro- 
duced into  the  flask,  a  definite  amount  of  water  is  added, 
and  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  either  sealed  up  or  closed 
with  a  very  well-fitting  rubber  cork.  Potash  solution 
(1  KOH  :  2H,0)  is  run  into  B  by  the  little  side  tube  D, 
which  is  then  sealed,  and  the  end  of  C  is  dipped  under 
mercury,  thus  converting  it  into  a  gage.  The  apparatus 
is  now  placed  in  a  water-bath  at  constant  temperature, 
oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  doubtless  a  complex  reaction  takes 
place,  but  the  only  gas  likely  to  be  set  free  from  ordinary 
soils  is  carbon  dioxid,  and  this  is  so  rapidly  absorbed  by 
the  potash  that  at  any  given  moment  the  quantity  present 
in  the  first  state  is  negligible. 

"The  absorption  of  oxygen  is  indicated  by  the  rise  of 
mercury  in  C,  and  from  a  measurement  of  the  height  of 
the  column   above  the.  surface  the  amount  of   oxygen 
taken  up  is  readily  found.    A  cathetometer  and  milli- 
meter scale  are  iised  for  this  purpose." 
By  this  means  the  author  studied  the  relation  of  various  factors,  such  as  quantity 
of  soil,  moisture  content,  lime  and  calcium  carbonate  content,  horizon  of  soil  (surface 
soil  or  subsoil),  sterilization,  and  age  of  samples  to  oxidation.    The  rate  of  oxidation 
in  a  number  of  soils  of  known  but  varying  fertility  was  also  investigated. 

The  signifleance  of  the  results  is  somewhat  fully  discussed  and  the  following  con- 
cJuHions  are  drawn: 

"(1 )  The  rate  at  which  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  a  soil  can  he  easily  and  accurately 
measured  by  the  method  here  described. 

"(2)  The  rate  increases  with  the  temperature,  the  amount  of  water  (up  to  a  cer- 
tain point),  and  the  amount  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  is  &vored  by  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  surface  soil  as  opposed  to  those  in  the  subsoil. 

"  (3 )  These  are  also  the  conditions  favoring  fertility.  It  is  found  that  with  different 
soils  of  the  same  type  the  rate  of  oxidation  varies  in  the  same  way  as  the  fertility, 
and  may  be  used  to  measure  it.    Pasture  soils  are  at  present  excluded,  however. 

"(4)  It  is  suggested  that  the  oxygen  absorbetl  measures  the  total  action  of  the 
micro-organisms,  which,  by  producing  enzyms  and  in  other  ways,  hasten  decompo- 
sition in  the  soil.  Plant  food  is  thus  produced,  and  the  general  conditions  are  ren- 
dere<l  more  favorable  for  plant  life.  Ceteris  paribus,  the  more  rapid  these  changes 
the  more  productive  the  soil  will  be." 

On  the  fixation  of  ammoniacal  nitrog:en  by  zeolites  in  the  soil,  T.  Pfriffer 
and  A.  Eineckr  (Mitt.  T/iJidir.  IiiM.  Brenlnu,  3  {190,1),  No.  ^,  pp.  «99-*i0).— Experi- 
ments were  made  with  barley  grown  inglass  vessels  holding  alx>ut  4,000  gm.  of  sand  to 


Fio.  1.— Apparatux  tor  meao- 
nring  the  oxidation  of  w>il8. 
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which  WHS  added  100  to  300  gm.  of  a  zeolite  prepared  by  mixing  cement,  fine-ground 
silica,  and  ocber,  allowing  the  mixture  to  harden  under  water,  grinding  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, and  extracting  with  calcium  chlorid  and  sodium  chlorid  solutions  and  water. 
The  material  thus  obtained  is  designated  a  potassium-sodium-calcium  zeolite.  Su- 
perphosphate and  ammonium  sulphate  were  also  applied.  Data  showing  the  balance 
of  nitrogen  in  soil,  fertilizers,  and  crops  are  reported,  for  soils  receiving  zeolite  and 
those  not  so  treated.  The  results  indicate  that  the  fixation  of  nit'rogen  by  the  zeolites 
waM  greater  than  the  loss  of  ammonia  due  to  the  addition  of  calcium  carbonate. 

A  new  apparatus  for  the  detemunation  of  ammonia  absorption  by  boIIb, 
WoHLTMANN  and  p.  Schneider  {Chem.  Zlg.,  S9  {190S),  No.  60,  pp.  810,  811;  abt.  in 
Chem.  Oentbl.,  1905,  II,  No.  8,  p.  660). — A  graduated  tube  surrounded  with  a  cooling 
mantle  is  filled  with  mercury,  the  mercury  is  partly  replaced  by  dry  ammonia 
cooled  to  15°  C,  and  a  pellet  of  the  soil  is  introduced  into  the  tube  through  the 
mercury  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  absorption  of  ammonia  is  measured  by  the 
change  in  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube.  The  apparatus  used  is  a  modification 
of  that  devised  by  Hilgard  for  similar  purposes. 

The  direct  solution  of  the  silicates  of  the  soil  and  the  experiments  of  Bau- 
brfc,  L.  Cavkux  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  141  (1905),  No.  11,  pp.  509,  610).— 
The  (intention  of  Delage  and  Lagatn  (£.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  226)  that  the  mineral  constit- 
uents of  the  soil — feldspars,  etc. — are  directly  dissolved  and  so  made  available  to 
plants  and  are  not  decomposed  is  refuted,  as  is  the  claim  that  the  work  of  Daubrte  " 
supports  such  a  conclusion. 

Agricultural  charts,  J.  (tRaftiav  (Ann.  OembUmx,  16  (1906),  Not.  1  pp.  11-18; 
i,pp.  57-63;  4,  pp.  196-S04;  6,  pp.  iiGO-266). — A  discussion  of  the  nature  and  value 
of  such  charts. 

Soil  fertility,  J.  B.  Danoeno  (Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  67  (1905),  No.  7,  pp.  6gt-ee5).—ln 
this  article  various  foctors  of  soil  fertility  are  discussed  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
8how  that  soil  fertility  "is  not  so  much  a  chemical  as  it  is  a  physical,  bacteriological, 
and  ecological  problem." 

The  microscopic  world  and  agriculture,  L.  Grandbau  (Ann.  Sci.  Agron.,  2.  *er. 
10  (1905),  1,  No.  S,  pp.  4S0-47S). — After  general  notes  on  micro-organisms,  this 
article  discusses  the  reproduction,  multiplication,  and  nutrition  of  micro-organisms, 
the  l)acterial  population  of  the  soil,  and  nitrification  and  the  nitrifying  organisms. 
The  transformation  of  organic  nitrogenous  matter  first  into  ammonia,  then  into 
nitrites,  and  finally  into  nitrates  is  trace<I. 

Su^^stionB  concerning  legume  inoculation,  L.  T.  Clare  (Michigan  Sla.  Bui. 
g31,pp.  ZSi3-SS0). — ^The  history  of  investigation  relating  to  this  subject  is  briefly 
reviewed,  the  practical  possibilities  of  soil  inoculation  are  discussed  in  a  popular 
way,  and  methods  of  preparing  pure  cultures  and  studying  the  inoculating  organisms 
are  described. 

Bxperiments  ohthe  action  of  lime  nitrogen,  E.  Hasblhoff  (Lnndw.  Jahrh.,  ,H 
(1905),  No.  S-4,  pp.  597-616,  pit.  2). — The  preparatitm  of  this  material  is  briefly 
described  and  previous  experiments  to  determine  its  agricultural  value  are  reviewetl. 
The  experiments  here  reported  were  made  during  1903  and  1904  at  the  Marburg 
station,  and  included  investigations  on  the  influence  of  the  lime  nitrogen  on  the 
germination  of  seeds  and  on  the  fertilizing  yalue  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  material  as 
determined  in  pot  and  field  experiments.  The  germination  experiments  were  made 
with  clover  and  mustard  seed  in  soil  and  sand  to  which  lime  nitrogen  was  added  at 
the  rate  of  0.025,  0.05,  and  0.1  per  cent. 

The  results  obtained  were  not  uniform,  but  indicated  in  general  an  injurious 
effect  of  the  lime  nitrogen  on  germination,  the  injury  being  lessened  or  entirely  pre- 
vented in  dependence  upon  the  length  of  time  the  material  was  applied  before 
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planting  the  seed.     The  injurious  effect  was  greater  in  sand  than  in  soil  and  with 
mustard  seed  tlian  with  clover  seetL 

In  case  of  the  s<jil,  the  addition  of  0.05  jwrcent  of  lime  nitrogen  did  not  injurioualy 
affect  either  the  clover  or  the  mustard  seed  when  they  were  planted  8  days  after  the 
application  of  the  material,  while  in  sand  the  germination  of  clover  seed  was  nlightly 
interfered  with  even  when  planted  14  days  after  the  application  of  the  lime  nitrogen, 
and  when  planted  at  an  earlier  period  germination  was  entirely  prevented.  With 
miiHtard  seed  germination  was  reduced  fully  one-half  even  when  planting  was  done 
28  days  after  the  application  of  the  lime  nitrogen.  The  same  conditions  were  oliserveil 
with  the  larger  applioatioiis  of  lime  nitrogen,  only  the  injurious  effecfa  were  more 
marked. 

Pot  experiments  with  mustard  on  a  sandy  loam  soil  to  test  the  relative  fertilixing 
value  of  lime  nitrogen  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  with  carrots  to  detennine  the  effeci 
of  adding  lime  to  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  are  rejwrted,  as  well  as  field  experi- 
ments with  rye  and  potatoes  on  light  loamy  soils  and  with  barley,  potatoes,  and 
mangolds  on  heavier  soils. 

The  general  conclusions  from  the  results  of  these  experiments  are  that  while  lime 
nitrogen  applied  shortly  Iwfore  seeding  injuriously  affecta  germination,  when  the 
injurious  constituentA  of  the  material  have  had  time  to  be  transfomied  in  the  soil, 
the  nitrogen  serves  as  a  plant  food  and  possesses  a  value  very  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  nitrogen  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  time  required  for  the  decomposition 
of  the  injurious  constituents  of  the  lime  nitrogen,  however,  varies  with  different 
kinds  of  soil,  and  until  definite  information  on  this  point  has  been  obtained  the 
author  advises  that  lime  nitrogen  should  be  used  with  caution  and  on  a  small  scale 
in  pra(-tice. 

On  the  effect  of  ammonium  salts  on  the  assimilation  of  phosphoric  add 
by  higher  plants,  D.  N.  Prianishnikov  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  Ge$eU.,  tS  (1905),  No.l, 
pp.  8-17). — The  author  briefly  reviews  experiments  extending  over  several  years, 
which  show  that  ammonium  salts,  especially  ammonium  sulphate,  exert  an  important 
influence  in  rendering  the  phosphoric  acid  of  mineral  phosphates  available  to  higher 
/plants,  while  smlium  nitrate  exerts  no  such  influence.  For  this  reason  ammonium 
sulphate  is  designated  "physiologically  acid"  and  sodium  nitrate  "physiologically 
alkaline." 

A  series  of  sand  and  water  cultures  with  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  flax,  peas,  and 
vetches  to  determine  the  status  of  ammonium  nitrate  with  reference  to  acidity  or 
alkalinity  as  thus  defined  is  reported.  The  results  show  that  this  salt  is  intemietliate 
in  its  action  between  ammonium  sulphate  and  sodium  nitrate  and  indicate  that  it 
may  under  certain  conditions  be  physiologically  acid.  It  was  shown  to  increase  the 
asslmilability  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  insoluble  phosphates  even  in  sterile  cultures 
where  nitrification  did  not  occur. 

Nitrate  of  soda  as  a  fertilizer,  M.  Weitz  (Der  ChiUgcdpeier  alt  DiingemM- 
Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1905,  pp.  49^,  ph.  S,figt.  328). — This  is  a  very  complete  treatise 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Association  of  United  Nitrate  PrwUicers  on  the  occurrence  and 
exploitation  of  nitrate  deposits,  the  nitrogen  re(iuireinente  of  soils  and  plante,  the 
action  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  different  kinds  of  plants  as  detcnnined  by  experiments 
of  various  kinds,  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  means  of  protection  against  frost,  plant  diseases 
and  enemies  of  various  kinds,  comi)arative  value  of  nitrate  and  other  forms  of  nitrop 
enous  fertilizers,  ret«nt  work  on  the  fixation  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  increas- 
ing yields  by  rational  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  the  trade  in  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
nitrate  statistics. 

Experiments  with  LUtzeler  meat  g'uano,  E.  IlASELnopp  {Landw.  Jahrh.,  <i4 
{190.'}),  No.  S-4,  pp.  H4S-<>46)  .—This  material  is  a  low-grade  tankage  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  contains  on  the  average  2  to  8  per  wnt  of  nitrogen  and  1 1<)2  j)er  (*nt 
of  phosphoric  ai-id. 
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The  reaulta  of  the  pot  experiments  with  the  giiano  in  comparison  with  nitrate  of 
mxla  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  indicate  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  nearly  as  effective 
as  that  of  Thomas  slag  and  the  nitrogen  but  slightly  less  effective  than  that  of  am- 
aionium  sulphate. 

Bxperiments  on  the  fertilizings  value  of  miztureB  of  Thomas  slag'  and 
steamed  bone  meal  with  kainit,  E.  Hasblhofp  {I/rndtr.  Jahrh.,  34  {1905),  Xo. 
3-4,  pp.  G23-6S4,  pi*.  ^).— Pot  experiments  in  1902  and  1903  with  wheat  and  barley 
are  reported  in  detail. 

Observations  on  the  after-effects  of  the  fertilizers  and  the  influence  of  lime  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  fertilizer  mixtures  are  also  recorded.  The  results  show  in 
general  that  the  addition  of  kainit  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  case  of  both  Thomas  slag  and  bone  meal.  This  was  due  apparently  to  the 
action  of  the  kainit  in  rendering  the  phosphoric  acid  more  readily  available  to  the 
plant.  The  addition  of  lime  in  form  of  carbonate  reduced  the  efficiency  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  bone  meal  to  a  marked  extent. 

Experiments  on  Thomas  slag  rich  in  silicic  acid,  E.  Habxlhoff  (Landw. 
Jahrh.,  34  (190f>),  So.  3-4,  pp.  6.W-(?.y7).— Comparative  tests  of  Thomas  slag  poor  in 
silicic  at'id  and  that  in  which  the  silicic  acid  had  been  increased  by  Hoyermann's 
process  showed  a  somewhat  lower  efficiency  of  the  latter. 

Experiments  with  steamed  Thomas  slag,  E.  Haselhoff  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  34 
{1905),  No.  3-4,  pp.  637-641). — Ground  Thomas  slag  and  that  which  had  been 
reduced  to  powder  by  treatment  with  steam  under  pressure  were  tested  in  pot  experi- 
ments with  barley.  The  results  show  no  marked  difference  in  effect  between  the 
two  forma  of  slag. 

Potash  salts,  M.  Maerckkk  and  M.  Hoffmann  {Die  Kalimhe.  Berlin:  Deut. 
Landw.  Oesell.,  1905,  3.  ed.,  pp.  VII  +  61). — This  is  the  third  edition  of  this  treatise 
intended  for  the  use  of  practical  farmers.  The  second  edition,  published  about 
10  years  ago,  has  been  revisetl  and  brought  up  to  date  in  this  edition,  which  is 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  fertilizer  section  of  the  German  Agricultural 
Society. 

On  liming,  O.  Loe w ( Zttchr.  Landw.  Versudmv.  Oesterr. ,  8{  1905 ) ,  No.  6,  pp.  58S-60>1 ) .  — 
This  article  reviews  quite  fully  recent  investigations,  including  those  of  the  author 
and  his  associates,  on  the  use  of  lime  as  a  fertilizer,  concluding  that  the  results  con- 
firm the  author's  well-known  views  regarding  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  definite 
relation  between  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  soil  in  order  to  insure  the  highest  pro- 
ductiveness. It  is  also  necessary  that  neither  lime  nor  magnesia  should  fall  below  a 
certain  limit.  For  this  reason  it  is  urged  that  in  soil  analysis  determinations  should 
always  be  made  of  the  magnesia  as  well  as  of  the  lime. 

Fertilizer  suggestions,  E.  R.  Fli.vt  {Florida  Sla.  Bui.  81,  pp.  365-390) .—The 
formulas  and  suggestions  contained  in  this  bulletin  are  compiled  from  experiments 
made  by  the  station  in  Florida  and  those  of  neighboring  States.  The  fundamental 
facts  underlying  the  use  of  fertilizers  are  discussed,  the  raw  materials  used  in  pre- 
paring fertilizers  are  described,  and  formulas  for  fertilizers  for  various  field  crops, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  commonly  grown  in  Florida  are  given. 

Commercial  fertilizers  and  chemicals,  T.  G.  Hudson  ei'  al.  {But.  Ga.  Dept. 
Agr.,  1905,  No.  4^,  Pp.  SOS). — This  is  a  report  on  inspection  of  fertilizers  on  sale  in 
Georgia  during  the  season  of  1904-5,  including  the  text  of  the  fertilizer  laws  of  the 
State  and  miscellaneous  information  regarding  fertilizers,  as  well  as  statistics  by 
counties  of  the  cotton  crop  of  Georgia,  1900-1904. 

Fertilizer  analyses,  A.  J.  Patten  {Michigan  ,Sta.  But.  232,  pp.  23). — This  bul- 
letin gives  the  text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law,  a  list  of  dealers  in  fertilizers  in  the 
State,  and  analyses  of  123  samples  exainine<I  during  1905. 
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Experiments  showing  the  effects  of  mutilation,  or  cutting,  on  growth,  G. 

K.  Htosk  (MansacliiueWi  Sta.  Bui.  105,  pp.  28-,1S). — A  Heriesofexperimente  is  reported 
which  show  the  influence  of  mutilation  of  various  kinds  upon  the  growth  of  plants. 
The  expt^riments  were  carried  on  with  seedlings  of  sunflowers,  broad  beans,  and 
lupines,  as  evenly  paired  plants  as  possible  l>eing  selected  and  different  lots  subjected 
to  mutilation  by  cutting  the  primary  roots,  splitting  the  primarj-  roots,  cutting  the 
secondary  roota,  etc. 

The  effect  of  mutilation  on  growth,  as  shown  in  the  experiments,  gives  some  idea 
of  the  shock  produced  by  this  form  of  stimulation.  The  first  effect  is  a  disturbance 
of  the  normal  activities  of  the  plant,  which,  so  far  as  growth  is  concerned,  is  more 
or  less  retarded.  This  is  followed  by  an  attempt  of  the  organism  to  recover.  The 
maximum  period  of  retardation  appeared  shortly  after  cutting,  and  the  Diaximum 
period  of  acceleration  took  place  about  24  hours  later.  The  degree  of  retardation 
and  acceleration  appears  to  be  more  marked  in  rapidly  growing  plants,  or  those  that 
are  more  plastic,  and  is  especially  marked  in  the  less  differentiated  cryptogams.  In 
some  of  the  lower  organisms  the  retardation  was  so  brief  and  the  acceleration  and 
growth  so  rapid  that  very  close  intervals  in  time  of  measurement  were  necessary  to 
observe  the  effects  of  mutilation. 

The  experiments  have  a  practical  l)earing  in  indicating  the  effect  of  pruning  sec- 
ondary organs  on  the  growth  of  primary  ones,  and,  conversely,  the  effect  of  pruning 
primary  organs  on  the  growth  of  secondary  ones.  The  pruning  of  primary  organs 
induces  a  marked  stimulus  to  secondary  organs  and  the  pruning  of  secondary  organs 
induces  changes  in  the  growth  of  primary  organs.  In  the  splitting  of  roots  the 
injuries  were  of  an  insignificant  character,  since  none  of  the  essential  organs  wer^ 
removed  from  the  plant.  By  the  destruction  of  the  leaders  of  any  terminal  organ 
the  normal  geotropic  irritability  was  interfered  with,  and  mutilation  of  this  charac- 
ter was  suflicient  to  induce  quick  and  de<'i<led  responses.  The  degree  of  irritability 
or  response  to  stimulation  was  more  marke<I  in  secondary  organs  when  the  primary 
ones  were  cut,  and  vice  versa. 

The  author  concludes  that  "mutilation  acts  as  a  severe  shock  and  sets  the  self- 
regulatory  functions  of  the  organism  into  activity,  inducing  a  series  of  changes  and 
responses  which  manifest  themselves  according  to  the  nature,  degree  of  intensity, 
and  method  of  applying  the  stimulus,  and  they  are  also  tiependent  upon  the  nature 
of  the  organism  stimulated." 

The  effect  of  light  and  Bordeaux  mixture  on  plants,  R.  Ewbrt  (Ijomdv. 
.Tahrh.,  34  (1905),  So.  2,  pp.  iSHSlO,  ph. .?).— The  author  carried  on  a  series  of 
experiments  with  potatoes  to  awertain  the  effect  of  light  and  Bordeaux  mixture  on 
the  physiological  processes  of  the  plant,  the  investigation  being  in  part  designed  to 
test  the  claim  of  Schander  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  451 )  that  the  principal  beneficial  effect  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  protective  action  that  the  film  of  the 
fungicide  exerts  on  the  chlorophyll  of  the  leaf. 

After  briefly  reviewing  some  recent  literature  relating  to  the  subject,  the  author's 
experiments  are  described  at  length.  These  consisted  of  growing  potatoes  in  pots 
under  varying  conditions  of  light  and  shatle  ami  with  and  without  applications  of 
fungicides.  The  effect  of  the  varying  d^rees  of  light  and  of  the  presence  of  Bonleaux 
mixture  on  the  yield  of  tubers,  the  starch  and  water  content  of  the  tubers,  the  foliage, 
ett%,  is  described.  It  is  said  that  the  cultural  and  respiration  experiments  showed 
that  the  activity  of  the  plant  was  reduce<l  m  direct  proportion  to  the  reduction  of 
the  sun's  energy  when  cut  off  by  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

In  the  practical  use  of  fungicides  the  author  thinks  best  not  to  recommend  too 
complicated  mixtures  or  those  which  are  Um  exi^nsive.     Care  should  be  exercised 
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in  the  preparation  of  Bordeaux  mixture  not  to  use  iron  sulphate  in  connection  witli 
the  t-opper  sulphate,  as  the  iron  compound  not  only  weakens  the  solution,  but 
increases  its  corrosive  action.  The  use  of  too  strong  solutions  is  not  to  be  advised, 
as  they  not  only  injure  through  their  corrosive  action,  but  retard  the  metabolism  of 
the  plant  through  the  shutting  off  of  the  sunlight  from  the  tissues  of  the  leaves. 

In  this  connection  the  author  criticises  the  re<'ommendation  of  Schander  that  4  per 
cent  solutions  of  Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  used  on  grapevines  during  bright 
seasons  and  weaker  ones  during  cloudy  seasons,  as  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  what 
the  entire  season  will  be.  The  use  of  solutions  stronger  than  those  required  to  pre- 
vent fungus  attacks  is  also  liable  to  cause  {Permanent  injury  to  the  vines  by  prolong- 
ing their  growth  late  into  the  j)eri(Kl  when  killing  frosts  may  be  expecteil.  A  0.5  to  1 
per  cent  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture  will  be  found  sufficiently  strong  for  most 
(■aaes. 

The  action  of  ether  and  chloroform  on  dry  seeds,  P.  BBcqi'KKEL  (Cvmpt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  140  (1905),  Ao.  15,  pit.  104'J-105j).—{h\  accountof  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  r^arding  the  action  of  ether  and  chloroform  on  dry  seeds,  the  author 
has  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  in  which  previous  experiments  have  been  repeated 
and  a  number  of  new  investigations  made. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  effect  of  chloroform  and  ether  in  the  li<iuid  state.  The 
Heeds  examined  were  i)eas,  lupines,  clover,  alfalfa,  and  wheat,  and  they  were  divided 
into  different  lots,  in  one  of  which  the  seed  coats  remained  intact,  while  in  another 
they  were  perforateil.  One  lot  was  in  the  ordinary  comlititm  of  stored  seed,  while 
other  lota  were  dried  overchemicals  until  there  was  no  further  loss  in  weight.  All 
were  place<l  in  chloroform  and  ether  on  March  24,  1904,  and  on  Man'h  22, 1905,  they 
were  taken  from  the  flasks  and  spread  upon  Alter  pa|)er  to  allow  the  liquids  and 
vapors  to  evaporate. 

They  were  then  tested  for  germination,  an<l  the  seed  of  the  peas,  alfalfa,  clover, 
and  lupine,  whose  8ee<l  coats  remaine<l  intact,  germinated  after  having  been  363 
(lays  in  the  chloroform  and  ether.  In  all  cases  where  the  seed  coat  ha<l  been  perfo- 
rated the  seeds  lost  their  germinating  power.  In  addition  the  wheat,  the  integument 
of  which  is  permeable,  was  similarly  affected.  It  seems  that  on  dry  seed,  as  long 
as  the  seed  coats  remain  impermeable,  the  liquids  an<l  vaftorsof  chloroform  and  ether 
are  without  effect. 

The  transformation  of  nitrogenous  material  during  the  ripening  of  seeds, 
G.  Andre  (Compt.  Betid.  Acad.  Sci.  [I'arin],  140  (loor,).  Si,,  at,  pp.  U17-1419).—.K 
study  is  reporte<l  on  the  changes  in  the  total,  albuminoid,  and  amid  nitrogen,  etc.,  of 
seeds  of  the  white  lupine  during  their  ripening. 

V^etable  albumin,  which  is  present  in  the  seed,  ilisappears  rapidly  ui>on  germi- 
nation. Legnmin  is  also  present  in  the  seed,  but  disapitears  after  germination, 
reappearing  and  increasing  in  amount  as  the  periwl  of  ri|)ening  advances. 

It  is  shown  that  the  transformation  of  a  nitrogenous  material  during  the  ri])ening  of 
the  seed  is  the  inverse  of  that  which  takes  place  during  germination.  Albumin 
appears  late  during  the  period  of  ripening  and  di8ai)i)ears  very  speedily  after  the 
beginning  of  germination.  Legumin  makes  its  api)earance  earlier  during  rii)ening 
and  persists  in  the  ripe  seed  in  larger  quantity  than  albumin. 

The  reserve  carbohydrates  of  evergreen  trees,  Leclekc  »u  Sahlo.s  (Cumpt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sri.  [Paris],  14c  (1903),  .\o.  ,'4,  pp.  im8-1610).—TW  author  has studie<l 
at  different  times  of  the  year  the  reserve  cariwh  yd  rates  in  the  stem  and  roots  of  live 
oak,  Austrian  pine,  and  Japanese  euonymus. 

The  carbohydrate  content  of  the  roots  and  stems  of  the  live  oak  examined  are 
shown  in  tabular  form,  and  comparisons  are  made  with  similar  examinations  of 
chestnut  stems  an<l  roots.  In  the  case  of  the  deciduous  tree  the  maximum  reserves 
were  present  at  the  end  of  Octolter  when  the  leaves  were  falling,  ami  the  minimum 
took  place  in  the  spring  when  the  new  shoots  were  lieing  rapitlly  develojied.     In  the 
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vasf  of  thf  live  oak  thit  niaximuiu  reserve  was  found  in  the  sprinf;  of  the  year,  while 
the  uiininiuni  o(%urre<i  in  inidminnncr. 

The  Austrian  pine  gave  similar  resalts  to  thoHe  obeerve<l  for  the  live  oak,  its  maxi- 
ninm  reserve  being  observed  in  May,  after  which  there  was  a  sharp  tednction  to  a 
ininimnm  in  July.  With  the  Japanese  euonyinus,  whose  growth  begins  eariy  iii  the 
spring,  the  maximum  reserve  of  carbohydrates  was  found  to  be  in  March,  with  the 
minimum  in  August. 

The  proteases  of  plants,  H,  S.  H.  Vinks  (Ann.  Bot.,  19  (1906),  So.  7-i,  pp.  149- 
16.i).—h\  continuation  of  the  author's  investigations  on  this  subject,  a  report  is 
given  of  experiments  with  papain  from  different  sources  and  under  different  condi- 
tions. 

In  explanation  of  the  action  of  papain  two  interpretations  are  offered,  "(1)  that 
a  single  protease  is  present,  capable  of  both  fibrin  digestion  and  peptolysis,  and  that 
one  or  other  of  these  activities  may  be  more  or  less  inhibited  by  the  antiseptics,  or 
(2)  that  two  proteases  are  present  in  papain,  which  may  respond  differently  and 
indei)endently  to  the  action  of  antiseptics."  Of  these  two  explanations  the  author 
prefers  the  second,  which  indicates  that  papain  contains  a  fibrin-digesting  protease 
of  the  nature  of  pepsin,  and  also  a  peptolytic  protease  of  the  nature  of  erepsin. 

In  continuation  of  other  investigations  (K.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  1051)  the  author  has 
studied  the  proteolytic  action  of  tl>e  foliage-leaves  of  various  plants,  and  has  added 
to  the  previous  result*,  extending  them  to  include  the  linden,  rhubarb,  and  poke- 
weed  (Phytolacca  decandra). 

The  biology  of  Kelanpyrum  pratense,  I^.  (iAUTiER  (Oomjtl.  Rend.  Acad.  Set. 
[Paris],  140  ( 1905),  No.  il,  pp.  1414-141^). — A  note  is  given  on  the  biology  of  Mdan- 
pyrum  pratenne,  a  plant  which  is  shown  to  l)e  semiparasitic  in  its  habit  of  growth, 
attacking  through  mycorrhiza  the  roota  of  a  numl)er  of  forest  trees  and  many  grasses. 
It  seems  to  prefer  the  beech  a.s  a  host  plant. 

The  bast  cells  of  the  hypocotyl  of  flax,  A.  lisBzon  (Separate  from  Ztuchr.  fhrb. «. 
Tej-til  Indus.,  S  ( 1904),  So».  20,  31,  iJ,  pp.  15,fig>.  20).—T\i6  result*  of  a  microscopical 
study  of  the  bast  cells  of  the  flax  plant  are  given. 

How  to  know  wild  fruits,  Mai;i>e  (t.  Peterson,  illus.  by  Mary  K.  Herbert 
(Netc  York  and  Ixmdon:  The  Macmilkm  Co.,  WO-'),  pp.  XLIII-r  340,  pU.  18,figs.  60).— 
This  lKK>k  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  identification  of  plants  in  the  northeastern 
United  States  by  means  of  their  fi^its  and  leaves. 

Evolution  of  cellular  structures,  O.  F.  Cook  and  W.  T.  Swinoi.e  ( (.'.  A  Ikiit. 
Ayr.,  Bur.  Plant  Jndux.  Bill.  SI,  pp.  ~'(i,  i>l.  1,  fgs.  ^). — A  discussion  is  given  of  a 
lunnljcr  of  factors  that  are  lx'lieve<l  to  have  a  Ixjaring  on  the  evolution  of  plants  ami 
animals. 

FIELD  CSOFS. 

The  book  of  the  Rothamsted  experiments,  A.  I).  Hall  (lAmdon:  John  Murroy, 
190n,  pp.  XL  ^,~->4,  pi'.  S,  dipns.  49). — This  is  a  general  account  of  the  Rothamsted 
experiments  intended  for  the  use  of  the  student  of  agricultural  stnence  as  well  as  the 
practical  man. 

It  summarizes  the  mass  of  information  which  has  already  l)een  published  in  the 
long  series  of  Rothamsted  Memoirs,  adding  "other  facts  and  deductions  arising  out 
of  the  ex|)eriment8  which  the  original  investigators  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to 
publish."  The  author  attempts  to  make  the  8ubje*;t  "plain  to  the  mmtechnical 
reader  ami  to  elucidate  the  subject  by  diagrams  and  simplified  tables,  leaving  the 
specialist  to  consult  the  original  jiapers  for  fuller  information." 

The  b(X)k  contains  a  biographiciil  introduction,  including  obituary  accounts  by 
R.  Warington  of  Sir  John  Lawes  anil  Sir  Henry  (jill>ert;  chapters  on  the  sources  of 
nitrogen  of  vegetation,  meteorological  observations,  the  composition  of  the  Rothamsted 
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8oil,  experinientK  mwn  wheat,  experiinenta  upon  Imrley,  experiments  upon  oats, 
experiments  upon  nxit  crops  grown  continuously  on  the  same  land,  experiments  upon 
the  continuous  growth  of  leguminous  croiw,  experiments  upon  grass  land  mown  for 
hay  every  year,  experiments  upon  crops  grown  in  rotation,  nitrification,  and  t^ie 
composition  of  drainage  waters,  feeding  experiments,  and  miscellaneous  inquiries; 
and  appendixes  giving  lists  of  publications  issuetl  from  the  Kothamsted  Experimental 
Station,  1843-1905,  publications  by  other  investigators  dealing  with  material  from 
Rotham!it«d,  and  other  publications  dealing  with  the  Rothamsted  experiments,  and 
present  officials  and  past  and  present  workers  at  the  Rothamsted  Kxperiniental 
Station. 

"  In  this  book  little  has  been  said  of  the  work  now  in  progress;  speaking  generally, 
the  old  plats  as  described  are  being  continue<l  M'ithout  essential  change,  but  the  cur- 
rent investigations  deal  chiefly  with  the  composition  of  the  crops  produced  and  with 
the  soil.  The  bacterial  life  of  the  soil  forms  indeed  the  unknown  territory  which 
promises  the  greatest  reward  to  the  explorations  of  the  agricultural  chemist  of  to-day." 
The  Wobum  field  experiments,  1908,  J.  A.  Voelckbk  {Joar.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc. 
England,  65  (1904),  PP-  JS8-306). — The  results  here  reported  represent  the  twenty- 
seventh  season  of  the  experiments. 

The  plan  of  the  experiments  has  been  dest'ribed  in  former  abstracts  (£.  S.  R.,  16, 
p.  352).  In  alternate  years,  including  this  season,  some  of  the  plats  received  in 
addition  to  mineral  fertilizers,  ammonia  salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  in  quantities  furnish- 
ing the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  100  lbs.  of  ammonia.  -  In  the  continuous  wheat- 
growing  experiments  the  crop  this  season  was  considerably  below  the  average.  The 
unmanured  plat  produced  9.5  bu.  of  grain  and  10  cwt.  of  straw.  Nitrate  of  soda 
alone  increased  the  yield  to  16  bu.,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  salts  where  lime  had  been  previously  used  gave  practically  the  same 
results.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  ammonia  salts  given  in  moderate  amounts  with  the 
minerals  gave  nearly  equally  good  yields. 

Heavy  applications  of  nitrogenous  saits  showed  injurious  effects,  but  the  highest 
yield  of  the  season,  34.1  bu.  per  acre,  was  se<'ured  where  mineral  manures  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  in  quantities  furnishing  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  100  lbs.  of  ammonia 
per  acre,  were  used.  The  yearly  application  of  rape  cake,  equal  in  nitrogen  value  to 
100  Ibe.  of  ammonia,  gave  a  larger  yield  of  grain  and  straw  this  season  than  the  annual 
use  of  barnyard  manure  furnishing  twice  the  amount  of  nitrogen. 

IJme  applied  with  ammonia  salts,  alone  or  together  with  minerals,  produce<l  a 
marked  beneficial  effect  on  barley.  The  unlimed  plats,  although  treated  with  nitrog- 
enous fertilizers,  either  with  or  without  minerals,  produced  practically  no  crop. 
The  beet  yield,  41.6  bu.,  was  obtained  with  a  heavy  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  given 
together  with  minerals.  With  the  light  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone  only  10.2 
bu.  per  acre  were  obtaine<l.  The  barnyard-manure  and  rape-dust  plats  gave  yields 
below  the  average.  The  barnyard-manure  plat  produced  the  best  quality  of  grain. 
As  in  previous  years,  green  manuring  with  mustard  and  rape  gave  larger  yields  than 
green  manuring  with  tares. 

Three  Canadian  wheats,  Preston,  Red  Fife,  and  Percy,  were  grown  as  spring  and 
winter  wheats.  Red  Fife  gave  much  better  yields,  and  the  fall-sown  grain  was  much 
superior  in  quality  to  the  spring-sown  grain.  As  compared  with  average  English 
\'arietie8  they  were  superior  in  quality,  but  did  not  rank  with  them  in  yield. 

Among  varieties  of  clover  from  different  sources  English  and  Chili  red  clover 
ranked  first.  Seed  from  Or^on  and  Indiana  also  gave  good  yields.  In  experiments 
to  improve  old  pasture  it  was  found  that  potash  increased  the  clovers  and  that  barn- 
yard manure  imTeased  the  yields  but  at  the  exjKinse  of  the  clovers,  favoring  to  a 
greater  extent  the  more  vigorous  grasses. 

Spraying  potatoes  gave  the  same  favorable  results  as  in  former  years,  while  the 
Me  of  lime  almost  entirely  prevente<l  flnger-aud-toe  disease  in  swedes. 
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The  Woburn  pot-culture  experiments,  1903,  J.  A.  Vokix^kkk  (Jour.  Rny. 
Ayr.  Soc.  England,  65  {1904),  pp.  S06-S15,fiijt.  S). 

The  Hillt  experimettU. — In  studying  the  influence  of  the  iixliiis  and  uxids  uf  luio- 
ganeee,  potaeaiuiu,  sodium,  and  lithium  on  wheat  the  aaltt<  were  mixed  in  theeolid 
state  with  the  upper  4  Uie.  of  soil  in  the  pots. 

The  iodidi)  were  used  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt  per  acre  and  the  oxids  at  the  rate  of 
2  cwt.  The  iodids  of  the  4  metals  had  an  injurious  effect,  which  was  most  marked  in 
the  case  of  the  iodid  of  manganeee  (Mnl,).  All  the  oxids  had  a  beneflcial  influ- 
ence on  the  growth  of  wheat,  particularly  the  oxid  of  lithium.  In  the  tests  vilh 
barley  all  applications  were  made  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  per  acre.  The  iodids  proved 
more  injurious  than  in  the  experiments  with  wheat,  while  the  oxids  were  ndther 
harmful  nor  productive  of  a  direct  benefit. 

The  plants  treated  with  lithium  oxid  were  particularly  healthful  and  vigoroats  very 
broad-leaved,  and  well  tillered.  The-results  of  watern^ulture  experiments  on  barley 
with  the  iodids  and  oxids  of  manganese  and  lithium  show  that  the  iotlids  had  an  injiu- 
ions  effect  on  the  root  growth,  being  more  marked  as  the  strength  of  the  solution 
increased.  The  oxids  remaine<{  neutral.  The  manganeHe  salts  produced  a  thin, 
long,  wiry  root,  and  the  lithium  salts  a  thick,  short,  and  stunted  one. 

Miicellanemu  ej-perimeiilt. — From  the  results  of  a  test  with  large  and  small  kemeb 
of  barley  for  seed  it  is  concluded  that  when  the  grains  have  good  genninating  power 
the  smaller  grains  "are  just  as  good  or  even  better  to  sow  than  the  large  grains,  and 
so  long  as  the  small  grains  are  unbroken  and  sound  there  is  no  reason  for  consideriui; 
their  germinating  power  inferior  to  that  of  the  larger  grains." 

[Work  with  field  erops],  J.  S.  Cole  {fiouih  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1905, pp.  14-19)- 
The  report  of  the  depariment  of  agronomy  of  the  station  for  the  year  ended  June  31). 
1905.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  experimental  work  in  the  rotation  of  crops  an<l 
the  adaptation  and  improvement  of  cereals,  flax,  and  buckwheat.  In  connection 
with  this  work  there  were  grown  in  1904  230  varieties  of  wheat,  133  of  barley,  95  oi 
(>at«,  6  of  rye,  5  of  millet,  3  of  buckwheat,  and  3  of  flax,  and  in  addition  nearly  600 
selections  were  grown  on  plant-breeding  plats. 

Keaults  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  agricultural  winter  school  at 
Frankenthal,  V.  Rbnmbr  (I>eui.  Landw.  Praise,  SS  (1905),  Nog.  51,  pp.  4S5-4S7;  S-', 
pp.  451,  45£;  5S,  pp.  46S,  464;  66,  pp.  4S4,  485).— 0(  14  varieties  of  wheat  Bimp*" 
Bastard,  Strube  Squarehead,  and  Pfalz  were  best  adapted  to  the  region. 

Pfalz  is  recommended  for  conditions  of  soil  and  rotation  more  or  less  unfavorable 
to  the  more  productive  varieties  on  account  of  winterkilling  and  summer  droughts, 
while  Strube  S«iuarehead  is  considered  suitable  for  farms  on  which  winterkilling  and 
summer  droughts  are  pot  so  likely  to  occur,  and  where  soil  and  other  conditions  tend 
to  produce  heavy  yields.  Kimpau  Bastanl  wheat  was  apparently  suited  to  soils  inter- 
mediate between  those  re<x>mmended  for  Pfalz  and  Strube  Squarehead.  This  varietr 
was  found  to  require  the  use  of  high-bred  seed  from  time  to  time  for  the  piwpose  of 
maintaining  its  yielding  power.  The  dry  matter  content  of  the  grain  was  87.83, 87.2S, 
and  87.59  per  cent,  and  thatof  protein  11.46, 9.99,  and  11.15  per  cent  for  Pfalz,  Strube 
Squarehead,  and  Rimpau  Bastard,  respectively. 

The  results  with  rye  indicated  that  Heine  Improved  Icelander  is  beat  adapted  to 
give  good  results  with  sufficient  moisture,  and  that  on  very  dry  soils  French  Cham- 
paign gave  the  best  results.  Hannah  rye  seemed  also  well  adapted  to  the  dry  Mil«i 
and  has  the  advantage  of  ripening  earlier  and  being  less  subject  to  lodging  than  French 
Champaign.  On  medium  to  light  soils  Petkus  rye  gave  the  best  yields.  Petkoa  »»* 
high-bred  variety,  and  under  certain  conditions  subject  to  rather  rapid  deterioiatio"' 
and  for  this  reason  the  use  of  high-bred  seed  at  certain  intervals  is  recommended. 

Third  annual  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Agrricultural  Experiment  Asaocia- 
tion,  R.  A.  MooKK  {Ann.  Rpl.  Wit.  Agr.Rrpt.  Am>c.,3{1905),pp.  lftS,pU.7,fig».f)'' 
This  report,  compile<l  by  R.  A.  Moore,  sei-retary  of  the  association,  presents  th« 
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cooperative  work  dnring  1904  with  soy  beaiie,  Swedish  Select  oat«,  alfalfa,  and  com. 
lieitulta  with  treating  seed  grain  to  prevent  smut  are  also  reported  by  a  number  of 
|)artie^.  The  conatitiitioii  and  by-laws  of  the  organization  and  the  list  of  members 
for  1905  are  given,  and  lessons  in  com  judging,  with  quite  full  discussions  of  the  prin- 
cipal points,  are  outlined. 

Agriotdture  In  the  North  Central  States,  G.  Stiegek  {Arb.  DeiU.  Ixmdw.  Gesell., 
lOOdi  A*Oi  104,  pp.  70,Jlg».  3S), — Observations  on  farm  management  and  farm  life  in 
the  hOrtbel^  Mississip})!  A'^alley,  mainly  in  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

A.gricultiure  withchit  irfigatiOn  in  the  Saliara  Desert,  T.  H.  Kearney  (  U.  S. 
Dept.  Affr-i  Mur:  PUml  tndui^  Bat:  Sd,  pp.  30,  pit.  5,  Jig.  1). — The  country  known  as 
the  Oaed  Souf,  situated  in  e-ictrenie  smitheastem  Algeria,  is  described  and  its  popu- 
lation, climate,  water  supply,  soils,  and  date  gardens  are  discussed. 

The  discussion  on  the  date  gardens  includes  descriptions  of  the  taethods  of  plant- 
ing, care  of  the  palms,  and  the  harvesting  of  the  crop.  The  manuring  of  the  soil, 
the  removal  of  the  drifted  sand  from  the  gardens,  the  yields  secured,  and  the  varie- 
ties of  dates  chiefly  grown  are  also  considered.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  Oued 
flouf,  renowned  for  the  large  yields  of  its  date  orchards  and  the  high  quality  of  their 
fruit,  the  tyj>e  of  agriculture  practiced  is  not  dry  land  farming,  as  it  depends  upon 
the  ground  water,  which  la  the  gardens  is  everywhere  near  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

it  is  further  stated  that  the  sand  hills  of  the  region  concentrate  and  reflect  so  much 
heat  that  tke  hollows  amon^  theni  act  as  forcing  houses  in  producing  early  dates. 
While  the  same  conditions  with  Respect  to  ground  water  may  not  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  believed  that  the  growing  of  dates  in  the  hollows  between 
the  sand  hills  may  be  applicable  to  the  hot  arid  Jiegions  of  the  Southwest,  where  large 
sand  dunes  exist,  and  where  water  for  irrigation  is  available.  "  It  seems  certain  that 
in  pockets  of  this  character  excavated  among  the  dunes  the  Deglet  Noor  and  other 
valuable  varieties  of  dates  could  be  forced  to  early  maturity." 

The  ripenings  of  grain,  A.  Kow.\cki  {Dmt.  Landir.  Presse,  3^  (1905) ,  Xos.  57,  pp. 
4»I,  4yi;  69,  pp.  505,  (506"),— The  author  concludes  from  numerous  experiments  made 
41  different  tiiUeS  that  the  uneven  ripening  of  grain  is  largely  due  to  lodging  and 
abnoraially  heavy  stooling. 

The  breeilihg  Of  varieties  resistant  to  l(Klgiug  by  virtue  of  the  normal  structure  of 
the  stem  is  recommended.  Attention  is  calletl  to  the  fact  that  in  a  normal  or  ideal 
stem  the  intemodee  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  (jne  increjise  in  length  and  decrease 
in  strength,  according  to  a  delinite  law  which  givi-s  to  each  internode  the  average 
length  and  strength  of  the  one  hnmwliately  below  and  the  ;)ne  immediately  a»)ove  it. 
The  normal  stem  obtains  the  greatest  strength  and  flexibility  with  the  smallest 
quantity  of  material  in  its  structure. 

Grain  is  said  to  lodge  when  the  law  of  the  arithmetical  average  with  reference  to 
theintemodes  is  disturbed.  This  usually  takes  plaiw  in  the  second  internode  aViove 
ground,  when  the  length  and  the  thickness  of  the  individual  cell  walls  as  well  as  of  the 
entire  internode  are  not  in  the  right  proportion  to  the  length  and  thickness  of  the 
liret  and  third  internode.  To  illustrate,  the  author  states  that  if  the  length  of  the 
firet,  second,  and  third  internode  from  below  is  1,  12,  and  23  cm.,  respectively,  the 
proportion  is  normal,  while  in  a  case  where  the  corresponding  lengths  are  5,  18,  and 
19  cm.  the  second  internode  is  6  cm.  too  long. 

This  law,  applied  to  the  3  lower  intern<xles,  is  considerwl  very  important  in  bree<l- 
ing.  In  selecting  plants  with  reference  to  their  stooling  (lualities  the  author  atl vises 
the  choice  of  individuals  with  3,  4,  or  6  equally  strong  stems,  uniform  in  development, 
and  heading,  blossoming,  and  ripening  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  stated  that  when  the  kernel  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  has  a  decided 
yellow  color  and  a  cross  section  reveals  no  trace  of  green  chlorophyll,  the  grain  is 
ripe  for  cutting.    Notes  on  the  condition  of  grain  at  this  stage  are  given. 
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Orasa  lands  of  the  south  Alaska  coast,  C.  V.  Piper  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bar. 
PkLtit  Indus.  Bui.  8S,  pp.  S8,  fit.  4). — This  bulletin  has  been  partly  noted  from  a  con- 
densed report  on  the  game  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  349).  In  addition  to  the  matter 
previously  published  the  population,  markets,  transportation,  climate,  garden  prod- 
ucts, and  fuel  supply  are  discussed,  and  land  laws  applying  to  Alaska  are  given. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  Argentinian  grasses,  T.  Stuckert  (Ah. 
Mus.  Nac.  Buenot  Airen,  ,i.  ter.,  4  {190S),  pp.  4S~l>il). — Descriptions  are  given  of  179 
species  and  varieties  of  grasses. 

The  seeds  of  the  blue  grasses,  E.  Bkowk  and  F.  H.  Hillman  ( U.  S.  Depl.  Agr., 
Bur.  Plant  Indut.  Bui.  84,  pp.  S8,fig».  d5). — This  bulletin  treats  of  the  production 
and  handling  of  blue  grass  seed,  and  gives  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the«e 
seeds  and  their  impurities. 

The  germination,  growing,  handling,  and  aduUenUlon  of  blue  grogs  seeds,  E.  Brovm 
(pp.  9-14). — Commercial  and  hand-gathered  seeds  are  described  and  the  grades  and 
quality  of  commercial  seeds  discussed.  It  is  stated  that  the  more  careful  dealers  in 
Kentucky  blue  grass  seed  maintain  a  purity  standard  of  from  80  to  90  per  cent  in  the 
80-<-aIled  "fancy"  grade,  which  is  based  on  the  relative  cleanness  and  on  the  bright 
appearance  of  the  seed,  and  that  the  grade  known  as  "extra-clean"  or  "extra- 
cleaned"  consists  uf  the  cleanings  from  the  fancy  seed,  the  samples  as  offered  usoallr 
containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  seed  of  light  weight.  The  rougher  uncleaned 
seed  as  passed  through  a  feed  cutter  contains  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  pure  seed. 

That  the  unadulterated  fancy  grade  is  usually  of  good  quality  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  2,887  samples  tested  by  the  Zurich  Seed  C!ontpol  Station  from  1876 
to  1903  gave  an  average  purity  of  86.3  per  cent.  Sixty-nine  samples  tested  in  the 
Seed  Laboratory  of  this  Department  during  the  past  year  showed  an  average  purity 
of  75.02  per  cent. 

Samples  of  Kentucky  blue  grass  seed  sent  to  the  Seed  Laboratory  have  contained 
from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  Canada  blue  grass  seed,  which  is  the  only  kind  used  as  an 
adulterant  of  Kentucky  blue  grass  in  this  country.  A  stmiple  of  wood  meadow 
grass  {Poa  tiemoralis),  which  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  other  species  of  Fob, 
contained  69.4  per  cent  of  P.  pratensis  and  23  per  cent  of  P.  compressa.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  standard  weight  of  a  bushel  of  blue  grass  seed  of  any  grade  is  14  lbs.,  but 
that  the  actual  weight  varies  from  6  to  8  lbs.  for  the  extra  clean  to  27  lbs.  or  more 
for  especially  good  samples  of  fancy  recleaned  seed. 

Reports  from  the  Zurich  Seed  Control  Station  show  that  the  average  germination 
of  3,069  samples  of  Kentucky  blue  grass  seed  tested  from  1876  to  1904  was  65  per 
cent,  while  908  samples  of  Poa  iriviali)  showed  an  average  of  72  per  cent.  As  care- 
fully cured  seed  will  germinate  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  the  low  percentage  of  germ- 
ination in  the  commercial  seed  is  considered  due  to  the  heating  of  freshly  stripped 
seed  thrown  together  in  piles.  Notes  on  the  growing  and  handling  of  9  difierent 
species  of  blue  grasses  are  given. 

Descriptions  of  the  seeds  of  the  commercial  blue  grasses  and  their  impurities,  F.  H. 
Hillman  (pp.  15-38,  figs.  35). — This  part  of  the  bulletin  furnishes  the  necessary 
information  for  enabling  seedsmen  and  others  to  distinguish  the  different  species. 
A  comparison  of  the  principal  distinguishing  characters  of  blue  grass  seeds  is  given 
in  a  table.  Keys  to  the  seeds  of  the  more  common  species  of  Poa  as  found  on  her- 
barium s[)ecimens,  and  of  commercial  blue  grass  seeds  after  preparation  for  market, 
are  outlined. 

Tellow  oat  g^rass,  D.  Finlaysox  {Aynsome  Agr.  )Sto.,  Seed-Testing  Lab.  Farmert' 
Bui.  7,  pp.  J,  Jigs.  {>). — A  brief  description  of  yellow  oat  grass  is  given,  with  notes  on 
the  purity,  germination,  and  weight  of  the  seed.  Directions  and  illustrations  ai« 
given  for  the  determination  of  wavy  hair  grass,  one  of  the  common  impurities. 

Tall  oat  g^rass,  D.  Finlavson  (Aynsome  .Igr.  .Sfo.,  S<'e'l-Tesling  Lab.  Fitrmers'  BuL 
8,  pp.  s,  Jigs  7). — ^The  habits  and  value  of  tall  oat  grass  are  described  and  the  purity, 
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germination,  and  weight  of  the  seed  briefly  noted.  >Soft  brome  grass,  rye  seeded 
brome  grass,  and  darnel  are  given  as  the  more  common  impurities  of  tall  oat  grass 
seetl. 

Xeadow  fescue,  1).  Finlayson  {Aymonie  Ayr.  Sta.,  fked-Tetting  Lab.  Farmerg' 
Bid.  9,  pp.  3,  Jigt.  6) . — This  grass  is  described  and  ite  value,  together  with  the  purity, 
germination,  and  weight  of  the  seed,  is  briefly  noted.  The  most  common  impurities 
in  the  seed  are  dock,  soft  brome  grass,  rye  seeded  brome  grass,  perennial  rye  grass, 
and  velvet  grass. 

B«port  on  the  manuring  of  seeds  hay,  1904,  \V.  Allan  {Edinb.  and  Eaxt  of 
Scot.  Col.  Agr.  Bid.  S,  pp.  21). — The  results  of  21  different  tests  showed  that  nitrogen 
was  the  fertilizing  ingredient  most  required  for  thecropf  and  that  nitrateof  soda  gave 
a  better  result  than  sulphate  of  ammonia,  while  a  mixture  of  the  two  gave  a  slightly 
better  result  than  either  alone. 

The  plat  receiving  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  which  was  the  lai^gest  quantity 
applied,  gave  the  heaviest  yield  of  hay  and  the  best  linancial  return.  Nitrogen  alone 
gave  satisfactory  results.  Phosphates  had  but  little  effect,  and  potash  affected  the 
y  ield.more  than  phosphates.  A  complete  application  gave  the  best  yield  and  the  best 
returns. 

Comi>osition  of  forage  crops,  S.  Tretyakov  ( Khozrain,  190S,  No.  ,'>i;  ahg.  in  Zhur. 
t)puitn.  Agron.  (Bum.  Jour.  Kept.  Jxiiidir.),  8  (/9ft5),  No.  1,  pp.  10:i,  lOS). — It  is  con- 
cluded that  owing  to  a  higher  content  of  plant  food,  especially  nitrogen,  in  the  soil, 
with  a  dryer  climate  and  a  greater  amount  of  sunshine  the  cultivated  plants  of  south- 
em  Russia  are  generally  richer  in  protein  and  ash  than  those  grown  in  western 
Europe. — p.  kibeman. 

Trifoliiun  incamatiun,  D.  Finlayson  {Ayi}»)me  Agr.  Sta.,  Seed-Tetting  Lab. 
Farmerg'  Bui.  5,  pp.  8,  figg.  7). — This  is  a  popular  bulletin  giving  a  description  of 
crimson  clover  with  brief  directions  for  its  culture.  The  value  of  go(Kl  seed  is  noted 
and  some  of  the  impurities  commonly  found  in  the  seed  are  mentioned. 

Adulteration  of  alfalfa  and  red  clover  seed,  J.  Wilson  (  V.  >S.  Dqtt.  Agr.,  Offire 
Sec.  CIrc.  14,  pp.  ■i)  • — A  brief  report  on  purity  tests  of  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  bought 
in  the  open  market. 

Three  samples  of  red  clover  seed  contained  from  10..t5  to  26.86  per  cent  of  yellow 
trefoil,  this  being  the  only  adulterant,  and  in  19  samples  of  alfalfa  seed  the  total 
adulteration  ranged  from  1.25  to  45.73  per  rent.  Of  the  sampler  of  alfalfa  seed  one 
contained  sweet  clover,  7  bur  clover,  3  yellow  trefoil,  and  8  bur  clover  and  yellow 
trefoil  together.  The  largest  quantity  of  sweet  clover  found  wac  9.63  per  cent;  of  bur 
clover,  16.86  per  cent,  and  of  yellow  trefoil,  39.85  per  cent. 

Experiments  with  fodder  beets  in  1908-4,  Touknierou.v  {Bxd.  Dir.  Agr.  el 
Com.  [riintji],  9  (1905),  No.  So,  pp.  -^69-^81).— Thvi  experiments  here  reported 
were  conducted  at  the  Colonial  Agricultural  School  of  Tunis. 

The  seed  was  planted  in  December,  and  by  February  15  the  plants  wereingmxl 
growth.  The  roots  began  to  form  about  the  flrct  of  April  and  were  large  enough  for 
consumption  by  May  15,  when  the  lower  leaves  l)egan  to  dry,  and  by  August  15  all 
the  leaves  were  completely  deatl.  Four  varieties  were  grown,  ranking  in  decreasing 
order  of  yield  as  follows:  G^ante  de  Vauriac,  Ovoidc  <les  Barres,  Disette  Mammouth, 
and  Demi-Sucri&re. 

The  rexults  with  commen-ial  fertilizers  indii-ated  that  during  a  dry  year  the  fer- 
tilizer application  remains  practically  without  results.  Bamyanl  manure  always 
gave  the  best  returns.  Beets  in  rows  40  cm.  apart  gave  a  marked  increase  in  yield 
over  those  in  rows  50  cm.  apart.  The  results  indicated  that,  in  general,  planting  in 
November  brings  much  better  yields  than  ])lanting  about  a  month  later. 

A  study  of  the  composition  of  the  beets  showed  that  the  maximum  dry  matter  con- 
tent was  reached  in  June,  and  that  the  proportion  and  quantity  of  sugar  was  subject 
to  nearly  the  same  variations  as  the  dry  matter.    The  author  concludes  that  the 
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uonditiotiB  of  culture  in  Tunis  are  ho  different  from  those  in  France  that  the  perform- 
ance records  of  a  variety  in  the  two  i»untries  can  not  be  compared. 

Com  growing  in  Virginia,  A.  M.  Soule  {  Va.  Dept.  Agr.  and  Immig.,  Fhmten' 
Bill.  4,  pp-  SI,  Jigs.  30). — Com  growing  jn  Virginia  is  discussed,  the  total  yield  of  the 
State  compared  with  that  of  several  other  States,  and  the  possibilities  of  improrinf; 
the  industry  pointeid  out.  Directions  are  given  for  the  selection  of  com  and  the 
growing  of  seed.  The  causes  of  poor  yields  and  the  influence  of  planting  upon  the 
yield  are  considered.  Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  record  crops  grown  within 
the  State,  and  the  cost  of  producing  com  on  an  8-acre  tract  of  land  under  Virginia 
conditionf)  is  estimated. 

The  production  of  pood  seed  com,  C.  P.  Hartley  (  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Famun' 
Bui.  3S9,pp.  2S,jig».  10). — This  bulletin  comments  briefly  on  the  general  demand 
for  well-bred  seed  com  and  the  need  and  importance  of  improved  strains  for  different 
localities;  describes  more  fully  the  important  characters  the  stalk,  ear,  and  kernel 
should  possess,  and  outlines  completely  a  method  of  corn  breeding  including  the 
choice  of  a  strain  or  variety,  the  selection  of  parent  ears;  the  location,  arrangement, 
and  management  of  the  breeding  plat,  and  the  selection  of  seed. 

Directions  for  the  care  of  seed  ctjrn  and  testing  itt:  germination  are  also  given. 
Notes  by  H.  J.  Webber  on  the  selection  and  care  of  8ec<l  com  when  taken  from  the 
field  instead  of  the  breeding  plat  are  appended. 

Pedigreed  seed  com,  C.  G.  Williams  (OAto  .Sin.  <Strc.  4^,  pp.  It,  dgm.  1). — A 
paper  discussing  the  value  of  iHim  breeiling,  describing  the  arrangement  of  the  breed- 
ing plat  with  directions  for  its  management,  and  outlining  a  system  by  which  pedi- 
greetl  and  certified  seed  com  may  be  produced. 

Score  card  for  dent  com  ( Oliio  Sta.  (Hit.  4.1,  pp.  .?) . — A  score  card  for  dent  corn 
is  given,  with  an  explanation  of  the  different  points  as  they  are  applied  in  com 
judging. 

Cultivation  of  cotton  on  the  Odesaa  Experiment  Field,  Kotmistkov  (XeiiU. 
(Ihaz.,  1905,  No.  !),  pp.  .164,  365). — Exiwrimeiits  w(!re  made  with  American  upland 
and  Turkestan  cotton.  The  American  variety  gave  nomewhat  tetter  results  than  the 
Turkestan. — v.  kiremax. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  hops  near  Saaz,  A.  Mahkek  (Dent.  Ijattdw.  Prem, 
3:i  (1905),  Xon.  oJ,  pp.  453-454, .fig*,  o;  ,'>.'i,  pp.  4<>5,  40<>). — The  rcsultsof  these  exper- 
iments showe<l  that  the  use  of  barnyard  manure  alone  had  no  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  hop  plant  with  reference  to  its  structure,  and  that  the  commer- 
cial fertilizers  were  not  injurious  to  the  ((uality  of  the  hops,  as  is  contended  by  many 
pniducers. 

A  study  of  the  lupulin  content  ixjinted  out  the  imiwrtance  of  using  a  complete 
application  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Kainit  when  applied  in  the  fall  or  winter  was 
preferable  to  40  jwr  cent  potai<h  salt,  while  for  spring  applications  the  potash  salt  is 
recomniendwl.  Although  barnyanl  manure  was  injurious  to  the  proi)er  development 
of  the  stnjbile  and  reduced  the  lupulin  content,  the  author  is  of  opinion  tliat  its  use 
in  hop  culture  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  and  that  it  is  largely 
a  (juestion  of  when  to  apply  it.  The  ini[>ortance  of  barnyard  manure  in  connection 
with  hop  culture  in  discussed,  and  a  method  of  conducting  fertilizer  experiments  in 
hop  yards  is  de^<l•ril)e<^. 

The  peanut  and  its  culture,  W.  X.  Roher  (PeUr^mrg,  Va.:  American  Xul  Jour- 
ruU,  1905,  pp.  75,  Jigs.  13). — A  brief  treatise  on  the  (teanut  industry  of  this  country, 
giving  directions  for  the  culture  of  the  crop  and  its  preparation  for  market. 

The  ii^uriouB  effect  of  crude  potash  salts  on  the  potato,  H.  SI'cbting 
{Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  01  (190.5),  No.  ,'>-tJ,  pp.  397-449). — A  series  of  jnit  experiments 
to  determine  the  effects  on  the  potato  of  magnesium,  sodium  and  chlorin  contained 
in  crude  potash  salts  is  reported. 
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Sodiam  in  the  fonn  of  the  carbonate  had  no  injurious  effect  when  3.4  gm.  of  sodium 
oxid  were  supplied  for  every  19  gm.  of  soil.  The  planta  rontaining  the  highest  quan- 
tity of  sodium  at  the  period  of  moet  active  growth  gave  the  best  yields,  and  the 
injurious  effe(;t  of  sodium  rhlorid  independent  of  a  general  action  of  the  salt  is,  there- 
fore, (considered  due  to  the  chlorin.  When  sodium  salts  were  supplied  the  variety 
Daber  took  up  more  sodium,  while  in  the  other  variety,  Leo,  no  increase  in  this 
element  took  place.  The  application  of  sodium  salts  increased  the  quantity  of  potash 
used  by  the  plants.  During  the  most  active  growth  the  smlium  is  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  plant,  while  at  the  close  of  the  growing  period  it  gatherH  in  the  parts 
above  ground. 

The  <lifference  l)etween  varieties  in  the  degree  of  injury  resulting  from  the  impuri- 
ties in  the  potash  salts  is  ascribetl  to  the  difference  in  the  nutritive  effect  upon  the 
varieties  of  the  potash  furnished.  The  excess  of  chlorin  in  the  leaves  during  growth, 
which  resulted  from  the  use  of  sodium  chlorid,  is  partly  transported  to  the  tubers  at 
the  close  of  the  vegetative  periwl.  The  older  variety,  Daber,  which  sustained  the 
greatest  injury,  retaine<l  more  chlorin  in  its  leaves  than  the  newer  variety,  Leo. 

The  quantity  of  potash  trensloisted  in  the  leaves  was  also  greater  in  the  Leo  than 
in  the  Daber  variety.  In  either  variety  the  application  of  sodium  chlorid  did  not 
perceptibly  impede  the  movement  of  iMtash  from  the  leaves.  Daber  was  better  able 
to  use  the  soil  (lotash  than  Leo. 

Influence  of  environment  on  the  composition  of  the  sugar  beet,  1904, 
together  with  a  summary  of  the  five-year  investigation,  H.  W.  Wiley  ( U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Bui.  96,  pp.  66,  pi.  1,  chart*  10). — In  1904  the  work  was  con- 
tinued along  the  same  lines  as  previously  reported  upon  (£.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  457). 

The  seed  used  this  Bea.>«)n,  grown  at  Fairfield,  Wash.,  from  Klein wanzlebener 
mother  beets  exceptionally  high  in  quality,  germinated  169.5  sprouts  per  100  seed 
balls.  The  best  l)eet«  in  so  far  as  size  is  concerned  were  produced  at  Madison,  Wis., 
and  (ieneva,  N.  Y.,  the  topped  l)eet8  weighing  al>out  a  jKiund.  Typical  yields  vary- 
ing from  19.9  to  14.9  tons  per  acre  were  8ecure<l  at  Madison,  Wis.,  (teneva,  N.  Y., 
and  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

The  beets  produced  in  Michigan  and  Indiana  contained  about  15  per  cent  of  sugar; 
those  grown  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  Bla<'ksburg,  Va.,  13  percent;  at  Ithaia,  N.  Y.,  and 
Madison,  Wis.,  12  per  cent;  and  at  Ivexington,  Ky.,  and  Washington,  I).  C,  11  per 
cent.  The  beets  from  Madison,  (ieneva,  Blacksbiu^,  Ivcxington,  and  Agricultural 
College  had  a  purity  of  over  81,  while  those  from  Washington,  Ivexington,  and  Ithaca 
ranged  from  72  to  76  in  this  regard. 

The  stations  having  the  highest  temperature  include  Washington,  D.  C,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  Lafayette,  Ind.  The  rainfall  was  greatest  at  Madison  and  smallest  at  I>ex- 
ington,  amounting  to  22  and  l.S  in.,  respectively.  The  largest  number  of  clear  days 
occurred  at  Lexington  and  the  smallest  at  Blacksburg.  The  percentage  of  sunshine 
was  not  obtained  from  all  the  stations,  but  the  data  reported  gave  Lexington  the 
highest  and  Agricultural  College  the  lowest. 

The  results  obtained  at  2  irrigated  stations,  Pomona,  Cal.,  and  Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
show  a  great  superiority  of  the  prrxluct  at  the  Colorado  Station,  which  is  attributed 
largely  to  the  low  temperature  at  that  point.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  grow- 
ing season  at  Pomona  was  8.6°  higher  than  at  Fort  Collins.  The  precipitation  at 
Fort  Collins  was  almost  as  great  as  at  Lexington.  Pomona  had  nearly  3  times  as 
many  clear  days  as  Fort  Collins  and  12.5  per  cent  more  sunshine. 

It  is  regarded  as  evident  that  the  influence  of  latitude  has  2  components,  length  of 
day  and  degree  of  temperature.  Results  obtained  at  Blacksburg  indicated  that  the 
degree  of  temperature  is  by  far  the  more  important.  In  general  the  results  show 
little  relation  between  the  hours  of  sunshine  and  the  sugar  content,  and  in  this 
respect  are  entirely  in  harmony  with  those  of  previous  years.  The  figures  repre- 
senting the  content  of  sugar  coincide<l,  in  general,  with  the  purity  of  the  juice  and 
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the  average  length  of  day,  and .  they  show  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  diminieh  the 
content  of  sugar  by  (liminishing  the  hours  of  daylight. 

The  data  further  show  that  a  high  altitude  may  offset  a  low  latitude  in  its  relation 
to  the  sugar  content,  and  they  illustrated  tiiat  the  most  depressing  effects  on  the 
sugar  content  al^  produced  by  the  combination  of  low  altitude  and  low  latitude. 
The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  beet£  rich  in  sugar  are  most  readily  produced  under 
favorable  conditions  combined  with  a  high  latitude  and  a  high  altitude. 

A  general  summary  of  the  data  for  the  5  years  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

(lentTiil  inwrnge*  of  Oflrimltnral,  nnoiylicnl,  and  mel.eor(>loffi4^l  data  from  J9OO-J904. 


Htatlnn. 


Lexington,  Ky r 

Waablngton,  D.  C ' 

Bliwlubunr,  Va 

Madison,  WiB i 

Lafayette,  Ind | 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Ames,  Iowa i 

Agricultural  College.  Mich  .| 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Irrigation  Htatlons:  i 

Logan,  Utah 

Pomona,  Cal 

Fort  Collins,  Colo 


Esti- 

Nnm- 

mated 

hOTOt 

yield 

years. 

per 

acre. 

Tont. 

h 

8.4 

•■i 

15.7 

3 

13.3 

f) 

18.2 

* 

l.h 

a 

13.3 

3 

14.2 

4 

13.4 

S 

16.1 

3 

18.9 

2 

8.0 

3 

20.4 

Meteorological  data. 


^,S"    .Tempera-:  Prwipl- 
*'*'"•    I    turc.       tatlon. 


°F. 
«9.0 
68.8 
64.4 
63.3 
67.4 
62.1 
66.6 
62.3 
64.0 


m,2 

62.4 

SZ..-) 

68.9 

83.9 

,^9.4 

/noA<'». 
14.9 
21., ■> 
21.9 
21.1 
20.8 
18.8 
26.0  { 
19.8 
20.0    I 

5.9    I 
3.65 
11.0    , 


Clear 
days. 


126 
124 
80 


Son- 
shine. 


P.cenL 

90 

71.6 

88 

619 

.W 

88.7 

.% 

71 

64.7 

48 

60.4 

107 

64.2 

63 

B9.6 

78.7 
73.8 
63.8 


The  agricultural  data  show  that  in  the  5  years  the  yields  at  Washington,  Blacks- 
burg,  Madison,  Ithaca,  Ames,  Agricultural  College,  and  Geneva  were  in  each  eaee 
over  12  tons,  while  at  Lexington  and  I^ifayette  approximately  only  a  half  crop  was 
produced;  and  that  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  2  years  the  crop  was  practically  a  failure. 
The  general  proposition  establishecl  by  this  s«>ries  of  investigations  is  that  "tempera- 
ture, or,  in  other  words,  latitude,  is  the  most  potent  element  of  the  environment  in 
the  production  of  a  lieet  rich  in  sugar." 

The  results  at  the  irrigated  stations  show  that  the  predominating  factor  in  so  far 
as  yield  is  conceme<l  is  the  distribution  of  the  water.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the 
purity  coeflicient  increases  with  the  sugar  content.  The  beets  grown  at  Lexington 
were  lowest  in  sugar  and  also  lowest  in  purity,  while  those  at  (reneva  with  the  highest 
sugar  content  were  also  highest  in  purity. 

In  studying  the  influence  of  rainfall  it  wan  observed  that  if  its  distribution  or  its 
deficiency  produces  a  small  crop  of  undersized  l)eef.«,  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
beet  is  incidentally  increased,  while  a  very  abundant  and  well-distributed  precipita- 
tion pro<lucing  a  beet  of  extraordinary  size  diminishes  the  percentage  of  sugar.  The 
renewed  growth  of  beets,  due  to  a  period  of  warm  wet  weather  after  they  have 
reached  a  i«rtain  d^ree  of  maturity,  also  reduces  the  sugar  content.  It  is  itoncluded 
that  the  average  data  secured  show  no  direct  relation  iHJtween  the  content  of  sugar 
in  the  beet  and  the  number  of  clear  days  and  percentage  of  sunshine. 

In  comparing  the  composition  of  the  soil  and  the  yield  it  is  shown  that  the  soil 
diminishes  the  sugar  content  when  an  overgrowth  is  produced  by  an  ex(»ss  of  plant 
food,  and  causes  an  increase  in  sugar  content  to  a  slight  extent  when  the  amount  of 
plant  food  is  insufficient  to  produce  a  normal  growth.  The  general  conclusion  from 
these  and  other  experiments  is  that  the  soil  and  the  fertilizers  used  have  only  a 
limited  influence  upon  the  actual  sugar  content,  and  that  this  influence  was  inci- 
dental rather  to  the  vigor  of  growth  than  to  any  specific  action  on  the  sugar  content 
itself. 
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Th«  culture  of  sugax  cane  and  the  sugtur  industry  in  Hawaii  and  Htftmion, 
L.  CoLSON  (Parit:  Augustin  Challamel,  J  90S,  H.  ed.,  pp.  4Sl,fig».  20,  mapt  B). — In  dis- 
cussing the  culture  of  sugar  cane,  the  soil,  planting,  nee  of  fertilizers,  irrigation,  cul- 
tivation, yield,  varieties  of  cane,  rotation  of  crops,  labor,  cost  of  production,  methods 
of  transportation,  experiment  station  work  with  sugar  cane,  and  planters'  associa- 
tions are  considered. 

Descriptions  of  a  number  of  plantations  and  sngarhouses  are  also  given.  Mnch  of 
the  information  presented  is  compiled  from  bulletins  and  periodicals  published  in 
the  Islands.  The  discussions  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar  treat  of  the  methods  and 
systems  of  machinery  employed,  the  yields  of  sugar,  uses  and  valne  of  the  by- 
products, and  the  cost  of  production. 

Assimilation  in  the  sugar-cane  plant,  Z.  Kamerlino  (Meded.  Proefttat.  Suiker' 
rift  Wat- Java,  1905,  No.  81,  pp.  9). — The  series  of  investigations  here  reported  has 
been  previously  described  and  the  results  up  to  date  have  remained  approximately 
as  those  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  467). 

Tobacco  investigations  in  Ohio,  G.  T.  McNbss  and  G.  B.  Massby  ( U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  But.  Soih  Brd.  S9,pp..18). — The  climate  of  southwestern  Ohio,  the  best  tobacco 
soils  of  the  region,  comprising  the  Miami  gravelly  loam  and  the  Miami  clay  loam, 
and  the  4  principal  varieties  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  Miami  Valley,  namely,  Zim- 
mer  Spanish,  Ohio  seed  leaf.  Little  Dutch,  and  Ohio  Cuban,  are  described,  and  a 
report  on  growing  Cuban  seed  tobacco  and  on  the  introduction  of  bulk  fermentation 
in  Ohio  is  presented.  The  work  in  the  production  and  preparation  of  the  crop  in 
1904  is  described  in  detail. 

The  changes  in  temperature  from  November  21  to  January  30  during  the  fermen- 
tation of  a  bulk  containing  3,950  lbs.  are  tabulated.  The  changes  in  temperature  of 
the  bulk  after  "kasing,"  or  adding  water  by  artificial  means,  are  also  given.  In 
the  first  bulk  the  temperature  when  allowed  to  run  as  high  as  the  moisture  in  the 
leaf  would  admit  did  not  go  above  120°  F.  Early  in  February  this  bulk  was  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  after  each  hand  of  tobacco  had  been  dipped  in  water.  Within  6 
days  the  temperature  had  reached  121°  F.,  when  the  tobacco  was  again  taken  down, 
shaken  out,  and  rebulked.  In  this  bulk  the  highest  temperature,  120°  F.,  was 
reached  on  February  25,  after  which  the  thermometer  indicated  a  decline  in  the  fer- 
mentation. After  rebulking  on  March  1  the  temperature  did  not  rise  above  109°  F. 
and  fell  to  98°  on  March  31.  When  the  tobacco  was  sized,  graded,  and  rebulked  to 
age  the  temperature  averaged  102°. 

A  statement  is  given  showing  that  the  cost  of  growing  Cuban  seed  tobacco  in  the 
experiment  of  1904  was  10.5  cts.  and  the  cost  of  fermenting  and  packing  4.5  cts.  per 
pound.  The  tobacco  lost  in  shrinkage  about  13  per  cent  from  the  time  it  was  cured 
to  the  time  it  was  baled.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  graded  as  heavy  filler, 
15  per  cent  as  light  filler,  and  14  per  cent  as  broken  and  trashy  leaves.  On  the 
Miami  clay  loam  509  lbs.  of  leaf  per  acre  and  on  the  Miami  gravelly  loam  770  lbs. 
were  secured.  In  experiments  conducted  in  1902,  2,191  lbs.  of  fermented  tobacco 
was  obtained  from  6  acres  of  Cuban  seed  leaf.  Five  acres  of  Zimmer  Spanish  this 
same  year  yielded  748  lbs.  per  acre.  In  1903,  7}  acres  of  Cuban  seed  tobacco  on 
Miami  clay  loam  yielde<l  3,950  lbs.  of  air-cured  leaf,  which  weighed  3,451  Ibe.  when 
fermented  and  baled.  ' 

In  December,  1904,  the  Zimmer  Spanish  was  sold  at  16i  cts.  per  pound,  but  the 
Ohio  Cuban  was  not  sold  because  the  leaf  was  a  little  too  heavy.  Neither  of  these 
types  of  tobacco  was  up  to  the  stand^ird  of  quality,  due  to  unfavorable  climatic  con- 
ditions. The  Ohio  Cuban  grown  in  1903  was  sold  at  35  cts.  per  pound,  less  3  per  cent 
for  cash,  giving  a  return  for  the  finished  product  of  $143.85  per  acre. 

Complete  directions  are  given  for  fermenting  in  bulk,  together  with  the  details  of 
fermenting  different  types  of  leaf.  Changes  in  temperature  of  bulks  of  Zimmer  Span- 
ish, Ohio  seed  leaf,  and  Little  Dutch  are  recorded.    The  Bureau  introduced  the  bulk 
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method  of  fermentation  in  1902,  when  655,200  lbs.  of  Zimmer  Spanish  was  treated  by 
this  method;  in  1903, 4,212,000  lbs.,  and  in  1904, 10,208,000  lbs.,  consisting  of  Zimmer 
Spanish,  Ohio  seed  leaf,  and  Little  Dutch,  were  fermented  in  bulk  under  its  direction. 

Experiments  in  growing  Sumatra  tobacco  tinder  shelter  t«nt,  1908,  W. 
Freak  (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Bui.  7^,  pp.  11). — Cooperative  experiments  in  growing 
Sumatra  tobacco  under  shade  were  conducted  on  two  farms,  one  on  Donegal  gravelly 
loam  soil  and  the  other  on  Penn  sandy  loam.  Similar  experiments  were  made  on 
the  Donegal  gravelly  loam  in  1902.  * 

Notes  on  the  weather  conditions  and  the  culture,  harvesting,  and  curing  of  the 
crop  are  given,  together  with  statements  relating  to  the  expense  involved  in  the  dif- 
ferent operations.  The  crops  were  bulk-sweated  with  other  Sumatra  leaf,  and  graded 
according  to  the  Connecticut  standard.  In  the  crop  from  the  Don^al  gravelly  loam 
soil  the  loss  from  sweating  and  in  rejected  leaf  amounted  to  21.9  per  cent.  In  the 
sweated  crop  34.2  per  cent  of  the  leaves  were  graded  as  light-colored  and  47.9  per 
cent  as  dark.  Of  the  selected  leaf  58.4  per  cent  was  'regarded  as  fit  for  wrappers. 
About  three-fifths  of  the  crop  consisted  of  leaves  over  16  in.  in  length. 

The  results  so  far  obtained  indicate  that  the  shade-grown  leaf  on  the  Donegal  grav- 
elly loam,  lacking  in  luster,  life,  and  color,  is  not  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  imported 
wrapper  leaf,  but  that  on  the  lighter  Penn  sandy  loam  a  leaf  of  more  acceptable 
color,  better  luster,  and  less  flimsiness  is  obtainable. 

Tobacco  investigations  in  Porto  Kico  during  190S-4,  J.  van  Lrbnhoff,  Jr. 
{Porto  Hico  Sta.  Bill.  S,  pp.  47,  pit.  S,  Jig.  1). — This  is  the  Spanish  edition  of  Bulletin 
5  of  the  Porto  Bico  Station,  the  English  edition  of  which  has  been  noted  (E.  S.  B., 
17.  p.  32). 

Improving  the  quality  of  wheat,  T.  L.  Lyon  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant 
Indus.  Bui.  78,  pp.  WO) . — This  bulletin  contains  a  historical  and  an  experimental 
part. 

The  historical  part  consists  of  a  brief  summary  of  a  number  of  experiments  made 
from  1845  to  the  present  time  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  bearing  on  the  influence 
of  the  time  of  harvesting,  the  use  of  immature  seed,  the  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate,  the  supply  of  soil  moisture,  and  the  size  or  weight  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  seed  on  the  composition  and  yield  of  wheat. 

The  experimental  part  presents  the  results  obtained  by  the  author  in  breeding 
experiments  conducted  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  in  cooperation  with  this 
Department.  The  obje<t  of  the  investigations  was  to  determine  whether  a  high  or 
low  nitrogen  content  may  be  a  characteristic  of  an  individual  plant,  whether  this 
quality  is  transmitted  to  ti'e  offspring,  with  what  constant  characteristics  it  is  corre- 
lated, and  whether  a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  a  normal  matured  wheat  plant 
indicates  a  large  accumulaticn  of  nitrogen  by  that  plant 

The  data  indicate  that  whe'i  grown  under  the  same  conditions  kernels  of  the  same 
variety  high  in  proteid  material  have  a  lower  specific  gravity,  weigh  slightly  less, 
and  occupy  a  smaller  volume  than  kernels  having  a  smaller  percentage  of  proteids. 
The  same  relations  obtain  between  individual  spikes  and  individual  plants,  but  the 
relation  of  light  kernel  and  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  did  not  appear  to  hoM 
between  individual  plants  in  different  years.  As  between  kernels,  spikes,  and  plants 
the  kernels  of  greater  weight  contained  a  larger  weight  of  proteids,  although  a  lower 
percentage. 

The  quality  of  high  proteid  content  and  its  correlated  properties,  it  was  found, 
may  be  due  to  immaturity  in  the  kernel,  or  they  may  belong  to  the  normal  and  fully 
ripened  kernel.  It  was  further  shown  that  plants  bearing  either  the  laigest  number 
or  the  greatest  weight  of  kernels  as  well  as  those  producing  the  greatest  weight  of 
proteid  matter  and  gluten  have  kernels  of  more  than  medium,  but  not  the  greatest 
weight 
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Seed  wheat  separated  into  heavy  and  light  seed  and  eown  at  the  rate  of  1}  bo.  per 
acre  produced  much  the  larger  crop  from  the  heavy  kernels,  but  only  a  small  differ- 
ence in  yield  resulted  from  selecting  heavy  seed  from  the  crop  grown  from  heavy 
seed,  and  light  seed  from  the  crop  grown  from  light  seed,  during  the  3  or  4  succeed- 
ing years.  After  the  first  year  the  light  seed  produced  a  greater  amount  of  protein 
per  acre  than  did  the  heavy  seed.  The  2  rows  of  spikelets  in  the  head  presented  a 
fairly  close  agreement  as  r^ards  the  total  or  the  proteid  nitrogen  content  of  the 
kernels,  and  the  same  was  fotmd  to  be  true  for  one-half  the  number  of  spikes,  as  com- 
pared  with  the  other  half  on  plants  with  at  least  an  average  number  of  spikes. 

The  data  also  show  that  there  may  be  quite  a  large  variation  in  the  proteid  nitro- 
gen content  of  different  spikes  on  the  same  plant.  That  of  800  spikes  of  different 
plants  of  the  same  variety  varied  from  1.12  to  4.95  per  cent,  and  351  plants  of  the 
same  variety  the  following  year  varied  from  1.20  to  5.85  per  cent.  As  the  proportion 
of  gluten  to  proteids  in  kernels  of  different  wheat  plants  was  found  to  vary  consider- 
ably in  certain  cases,  it  is  recommended  that  selection  for  improvement  should  be 
based  on  the  determination  of  gluten.  Plants  with  kernels  high  in  gluten  contain  a 
smaller  proportion  of  other  proteids  than  plants  medium  or  low  in  this  constituent. 
In  wheat  of  the  same  variety  grown  under  identical  conditions,  the  relation  of 
gliadin  to  glutenin  was  practically  the  same  in  plants  varying  largely  in  proteid 
nitrogen,  and  it  is  therefore  assumed  that  an  increase  in  the  gluten  content  of  a  given 
variety  raised  in  the  same  region  would  improve,  on  the  average,  its  value  for  bread 
making. 

The  content  of  proteid  nitrogen,  the  kernel  weight,  and  the  total  proteid  nitrogen 
production  by  the  plant  are  considered  hereditary  qualities,  and  it  is  pointed  out 
that  plants  possessing  any  of  these  qualities  in  an  extreme  d^ree  show  a  tendency 
to  produce  progeny  in  which  the  same  qualities  approach  more  closely  to  the  average, 
bnt  that  certain  exceptional  plants  may  transmit  the  same  or  more  extreme  qualities. 
The  yield  of  grain  per  plant  was  decreased  in  proportion  to  its  susceptibility  to 
cold,  the  effect  of  a  severe  winter  being  to  reduce  its  tillering  capacity.  Early 
maturing  plants,  as  compared  with  later  maturing  individuals,  gave  better  yields,  but 
the  grain  was  slightly  lower  in  nitrogen  content  and  the  number  of  grams  of  proteid 
nitrogen  in  the  average  kernel  was  also  less.  Plants  with  heads  of  slightly  more  than 
medium  size  produced  the  largest  yields  of  grain  and  were  taller  than  plants  with 
either  larger  or  smaller  heads,  while  plants  with  heads  of  medium  size,  or  slightly 
less,  tillered  most  extensively.  The  weight  of  the  average  kernel  did  not  increase  or 
decrease  with  the  size  of  the  head,  although  on  the  very  largest  heads  it  was  re<luced. 
The  largest  yielding  plants  were  the  tallest  and  tillered  most. 

The  variability  of  wheat  varieties  in  resistance  to  toxic  salts,  L.  L.  Harter 
(  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  hvdut.  Bvl.  79,  pp.  4S). — Experiments  were  conducted 
to  study  the  effect  of  the  harmful  salts  present  in  the  so-c»lIed  alkali  soils  of  the  West 
on  the  growth  of  wheat. 

Varieties  representing  very  different  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  were  selected 
and  a  description  of  each  is  given.  The  seeds  were  germinated  in  sphagnum  moss, 
and  only  seedlings  having  healthy  and  vigorous  rootlets  were  used.  When  the  radi- 
cles were  from  3  to  4  cm.  long  the  seedlings  were  taken  out  of  the  sphagnum  and  the 
tipe  of  the  roots  immersed  in  the  different  salt  solutions.  After  24  hours  they  were 
taken  up,  the  elongation  of  the  rootlets  measured  and  transferred  to  hydrant  water, 
where  they  remained  for  another  24  hours.  The  radicles  showing  additional  growth 
in  the  hydrant  water  over  the  growth  in  the  salt  solution  were  considered  as  having 
survived,  and  those  making  no  additional  growth  as  being  dead. 
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Usually  the  experiments  lasted  about  10  days,  and  from  60  to  100  seedlings  were 
used  to  establish  the  toxic  limit  in  each  case.  The  results  are  brought  together  in 
the  following  table: 

Hegittanre  of  wheat  varirtie*  to  vtrrious  kUU  in  terms  of  fractional  parts  of  a  normal  euUvrt. 


Name  of  wheat  variety. 

Magne- 
sium sul- 
phate. 

0.0075 
.00625 
.0075 
.0076 
.01 
.0076 
.01 
.OO.") 
.005 

Magne- 
sium 
chlorld. 

Sodium 
carbon- 
ate. 

Sodium 
bicar- 
bonate. 

flodlum 

sul- 
phate. 

Sodium 
chlorid. 

0.016 
.01 
.01 

.00876 
.0075 
.01 
.0126 
.006 
.006 

0.0125 
.016 
.01 
.0076 
.015 
.008 
.006 
.0125 
.0126 

0.028 
.08 
.0275 
.025 
.0275 
.0226 
.028 
.025 
.025 

0.05 
.0426 
.04i> 
.05 
.0425 
.0475 
.0375 
.035 
.04 

0.065 

Kharkof 

.055 

Padul 

.0575 

KiiKMTika 

.067S 

.05 

.055 

Budapest 

.0475 

.066 

Chul 

.045 

Av*raK** 

.00786 

.0093 

.0109 

.026 

.0433 

.0642 

The  ash  constituents  of  the  wheat  seedlings  were  also  determined,  bat  no  correla- 
tion between  the  amount  or  the  composition  of  the  ash  and  the  resistance  of  the  seed- 
lings to  saline  solutions  was  established.  The  author  compares  some  of  his  results 
with  those  obtained  by  other  investigators  in  work  with  lupine  and  maize,  as  foUowa: 

Difference)!  in  tlie  torieity  of  the  same  taUs  to  wheat,  lupine,  and  maize. 


Salt. 


Degree  of  concentration. 


Wheat. 

Lupine. 

Maize. 

Parte  of  a  '  Parts  per 

Parts  of  a     Parts  per 

Parts  of  a 

Parts  per 

normal    1  100,000  of 

normal      100,000  of 

normal 

lOO.OOOof 

solution. 

solution. 

solution,      solution. 

solution. 

solution. 

0.007 

39 

0.00125  ;               7 

0.26    '            1.400 

.009  '              108 

.0025 

12 

.08 

SM 

.01 

52 

.005 

26 

.015 

78 

.026 

217 

.02 

1«7 

.05 

417 

.043 

302 

.0076    '                53 

.05 

S6S 

.054 

818 

.02                     116 

1 

.04 

232 

Magnesium  sulphate 
Magnesium  chlorid . . 
Sodium  carbonate  . . . 
Sodium  bicarbonate  . 

Sodium  sulphate 

Sodium  chlorld 


It  may  be  observed  from  this  table  that  while  magnesium  sulphate  is  the  most 
toxic  to  the  wheatand  the  lupine  of  all  the  salts  used,  it  is  the  least  injurious  to  maize. 

It  is  shown  that  the  ratio  of  resistance  of  one  variety  of  wheat  to  another  varies 
for  different  salts,  being  in  general  greater  for  the  more  toxic  salts  and  smaller  for 
those  less  toxic  in  their  effects.  The  greatest  ratio  of  resistance  between  varieties, 
1:3,  was  observe<l  in  the  tests  with  sodium  carlx>nate  and  magnesium  chlorid.  In 
the  magnesium  sulphate  tests  this  ratio  l)etween  the  most  and  the  least  resistant 
varieties  was  1 : 2.  The  average  resistance  of  a  variety  was  not  correlated  with  its 
resistance  to  the  different  individual  saltf. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  a  variety  averaguig  lea^t  iu  resistance  may  be  much  more 
resistant  to  a  particular  salt  than  the  variety  averaging  highest,  and  that  thi.>!  tact 
may  be  of  value  in  selecting  varieties  for  soils  containing  an  exces-s  of  some  one  salt 
Varieties  from  localities  where  toxic  salts  are  abundant  in  the  soil  are  most  resistant 
in  water  cultures  to  these  salts,  while  those  from  humid  regions  are  less  resistant. 
Individual  variation  makes  the  establishment  of  the  toxic  limit  in  some  varieties 
more  difficult  than  in  others.  In  all  cases  the  resistance  of  a  variety  must  be  worked 
out  for  itself. 

All  the  salts  used,  except  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  chlorid,  acted  as  stimulants, 
the  elongation  in  some  cases  being  twice  that  ocxsurring  in  hydrant  water.    It  was 
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fooDd  that  abeolntely  pure  distillerl  water  doen  not  hinder  development,  but  that 
traces  of  zinc  are  sufficient  to  kill  the  root  tips  in  24  hours.  It  is  believed  that  water 
CDiture  experiments  may  be  a  means  of  saving  several  years  of  selection  by  indicat- 
ing whether  a  variety  is  adapted  to  soil  conditions  in  a  particular  region. 

Cultivatioii  of  wheat  at  the  Bathurst  Farm,  R.  W.  Peacock  ('1^.  Gaz.  N.  8. 
Waie*,  16  {1905),  So.  5,  pp.  ^SS-^SS,  Jig.  1). — The  cultivation  of  wheat  at  the  farm  is 
deflcribed  and  the  results  with  a  list  of  varieties  rei)orte<l.  Among  11  varietien  Tar- 
ragon and  Cleveland  led  in  pro<luctiveness,  with  yields  of  38  bu.  43  lbs.  and  36  bu. 
21  lbs..  j)er  8<Te,  rexpectively. 

Cultivation  of  wheat  at  Olen  Innea  Experimental  Farm,  R.  H.  (tBXNVs  {Affr. 
(!az.  X.  S.  WaU»,  16  {1905),  No.  5,  pp.  459-411;.'). — Wheat  was  grown  at  this  station 
at  an  elevation  of  over  3,000  ft.  and  with  a  rainfall  of  14.5  in.  during  growth. 
The  varieties  leading  in  yield  were  Sussex,  with  34.26  bu.,  and  Tardent  Blue,  with 
30.5  bu.  per  acre. 

The  position  of  the  wheat  grains  in  the  head  in  relation  to  seed  selection, 
J.  .'Vdobjan  {ZUehr.  Landir.  Verimch*iv.  Oatierr.,  8  {1906),  No.  6,  pp.  609-6S8).— The 
results  of  the  investigation  here  reported  chow  that  the  heaviest  kernels  stood  lowest 
in  mealiness  and  highest  in  protein  content.  In  connection  with  these  qualities  these 
grains  also  ranged  first  in  specific  gravity,  and  the  author  points  out  the  value  of  this 
fact  in  selecting  them  for  seed  by  means  of  centrifugal  force. 

From  the  data  obtained  the  author  concludes  that  the  third  or  fourth  kernel  in  the 
spike,  counting  from  below,  is  the  heaviest  and  probably  also  highest  in  specific 
gravity,  and  recommends  therefore  that  these  kernels  be  selected  for  seed. 

The  quality  of  the  seed  in  its  relation  to  the  yield  of  wheat,  J.  AookjAn 
(Zttchr.  Landw.  VerstKlunr.  Oatterr.,  8  {1905),  Xo.  6,  pp.  629-6Si).—T\\e  results  of  an 
experiment  with  selected  seed,  conducted  in  duplicate,  show  that  the  seed  represent- 
ing the  fourth  kernel  from  the  lower  end  of  the  spike  produced  the  largest  yield,  and 
that  the  productivity  of  the  seed  decreaHe<l  as  the  kernels  were  taken  higher  or  lower 
in  the  head. 

Variety  tests  with -winter  rape,  T.  Remy  {Deut.  Ijandu:  Presse,  32  {1905),  Xo.  54, 
p.47ii). — Seven  varieties  were  drille<l  August  15,  at  the  rate  of  about  11  kg.  per  hec- 
tare in  rows  30  cm.  apart. 

Canadian,  one  of  the  earliest  varieties,  ranked  first  in  yield,  with  26,600  kg.  of  seed 
per  hectare.  Dutch  rape,  which  yielded  the  largest  quantity  of  straw,  was  one  of  the 
lowest  in  seed  production.  Canadian  also  led  in  fat  content  of  the  grain,  with  43.91 
per  cent.  The  results  likewise  indicated  that  the  rank-growing  Ilolstein  rape  is  best 
adapted  to  a  good  soil  and  a  mild  winter  climate,  while  Dwarf  rape  can  be  grown  on 
poor  soils  and  under  more  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

A  common  error  in  germination  tests  {Ah».  in  Cenlhl.  Agr.  Chem.,  34(1905) ,  Xo. 
4,  pp.  25.i-S55). — The  germination  in  a  seed  tester  of  Slsamples  of  seed  of  oats  and 
wheat  ranged  from  49  to  99  per  cent,  but  the  results  obtained  with  this  seed  under 
field  conditions  differed  widely  from  these  figures. 

Of  oats  having  shown  a  germination  of  94  jier  cent  only  -54  per  cent  was  viable  in 
the  field,  and  of  another  lot  with  a  germination  of  81  per  cent  in  the  tester  only  13 
per  cent  produced  plants  when  sown  in  the  open  soil.  Two  lot«  of  wheat  having 
shown  a  germination  of  63  and  62  per  cent  contained  only  8  and  4  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, of  viable  seeds  under  field  conditions.  The  average  difference  in  germination 
in  the  tester  and  viability  in  the  field  was  34  per  cent. 

This  seed  was  produced  under  abnormally  low  temperature  conditions  and  had 
been  injariously  fleeted  by  early  fall  frosts.  Upon  further  investigation  it  was  found 
that  the  embryos  either  lacked  normal  development  or  had  sustained  injuries.  The 
embryos  in  nuany  cases  were  bent  and  in  some  instances  approached  a  spiral  shape. 
An  injured  condition  was  also  manifested  by  a  brownish-colored  tip  or  base. 
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The  vitality  of  btiried  seeds,  J.  W.  T.  Duvel  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Affr.,  Bur.  Haat 
Indug.  Bui.  83,  pp.  Hi,  ph.  S,  fig.  i).— From  December  19  to  23,  1902,  32  sets  of  112 
samples  of  seeds,  each  representing  109  species,  84  genera,  and  34  families,  \reremix«d 
with  earth,  placed  in  porous  clay  pots,  and  buried  in  heavy  day  noil.  Eight  aets 
were  buried  6  to  8  in.  deep,  12  from  18  to  20  in.,  and  12  more  from  36  to  42  in.  deep. 
Of  the  larger  kinds  each  sample  contained  100  seeds,  but  for  most  samples  200  8«<U 
were  taken.    Omtrol  samples  were  stored  in  cloth  bags  in  a  dry  room. 

A  complete  series  of  3  sets  was  taken  up  in  November,  1903,  and  subjected  to 
germination  tests  In  the  greenhotise,  together  wth  complete  sets  of  <«ntrol  samples 
tested  in  the  greenhouse  and  in  the  geniiiuating  chamber.  The  tabulated  resulta  of 
the  tests  show  that  24  species  of  the  burie<l  seeds  had  either  decayefl  or  germinattil 
and  afterwards  decayed,  and  that  the  seeds  of  73  si)ecies  had  not  completely  lost  their 
vitality  while  burie<i.     Results  as  to  the  remaining  8i)eciefi  were  indefinite. 

Com,  sweet  coni,  i»rn  cockle,  cabbage,  cotton,  peas,  beans,  buckwheat,  whe»t, 
and  barley  frere  all  decayed  when  taken  up.  The  seeds  of  cheat  (Bromu*  geixdinvt) 
and  upright  cheat  ( B.  racemoim)  completely  lost  their  vitality,  and  it  is  j-oncludeil 
that  where  cheat  is  found  in  grain  fields  or  elsewhere  it  has  come  from  seed  recently 
sown. 

In  studying  the  relation  of  depth  of  burial  to  vitality  the  average  germination  of 
all  samples  was  found  to  be  as  follows:  Original  tests,  63.2  per  cent;  control  sample 
in  germinating  chamber,  57.5;  control  samples  in  greenhouse,  53.2;  samples  buried 
6  to  8  in.,  20.5;  buried  18  to  22  in.,  26.5;  and  buried  36  to  42  in.,  31  per  cent.  The 
seeds  of  the  Trifoliums  and  closely  related  genera,  including  Lespedezaand  Medicago, 
deteriorated  very  greatly  while  in  the  soil. 

The  seeds  of  the  common  cultivated  sunflower,  common  garden  lettuce,  an<l  m\i 
had  lost  their  vitality,  while  those  of  the  wild  sunflower  germinated  43.5,  64,  aoil 
66.5  per  cent;  those  of  prickly  lettuce  63.5,  69,  and  69.5;  and  of  wild  oat»  (.l<wi 
fittua),  9,  8,  and  18  per  cent,  respectively,  for  the  3  different  depths. 

From  these  results  it  is  pointetl  out  that  many  weeds  can  Ije  destroyed  by  deep 
plowing  and  leaving  the  soil  undisturbed  for  some  time;  that  the  seeds  of  cultivated 
})lantH  lose  their  vitality,  while  the  seeds  of  weeds  retain  their  power  to  grow  reuiaii- 
ably  well  when  buried;  and  that  the  vitality  in  all  seetls  is  best  preserved  l)y  («refnl 
harvesting  and  storing  in  a  dry  and  comparatively  c!Ool  place.  The  results  further 
indicated  that  the  deejier  seefls  are  buried  the  l)etter  the  vitality  is  pre«erve«l;  fh»l 
hard  seed«  of  the  same  species  retain  their  vitality  much  better  than  those  with  so/tfr 
seed  coats;  and  tliat  unhuUe*!  seed,  especially  of  the  grasses,  retains  its  power  of 
growth  better  than  hulled  seed. 

Destruction  of -wild  mustard,  J.  B.  Martin  {Prog.  Agr.  el  Vit.  \_Ed.  rEd],iS 
(1905),  No.  21,  lip.  6S4-636).—0l  different  solutions  used  for  the  destruction  of  wiW 
mustard,  a  3  per  (tent  solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  a  20  per  («nt  solution  of  iron 
sulphate  were  most  effective,  but  the  iron  sulphate  was  injurious  to  the  crop. 

HOBTICmTimE. 

Tomatoes  under  glass.  Methods  of  pruning-  tomatoes,  G.  E.  Stonb  (.Viuw- 
chusettt  Sta.  Bui.  105,  pp.  S-2S,  38,  39,  figs.  5).— A  summary  is  given  of  the  result? 
secured  at  the  different  experiment  stations  in  this  country  with  tomatoes  as  reganb 
soils  and  fertilizers,  solid  beds  and  benches  v.  pots,  transplanting,  pollination,  time 
required  to  grow  crop,  yield  per  square  foot,  pruning,  etc.,  with  the  details  of  expe"' 
ments  by  the  author  on  pruning  tomatoes. 

In  one  experiment,  when  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  were  removed  from  planM 
trained  to  a  single  stem,  there  was  a  gain  of  32  per  cent  in  stem  growth  and  18  p"' 
cent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  fruits  over  unpruned  plants.  In  3  other  experiment* 
extending  over  1,  2,  and  3  months,  respectively,  with  plants  trained  to  2  sterna,  the 
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removal  of  the  lower  half  dozen  or  more  leaves  resulted  in  an  increased  gtun  in  aize 
of  the  fruit  of  21,  10,  and  6  per  cent,  respectively.  These  results  indicate  that  the 
beneficial  influence  of  pruning  off  the  lower  leaves  gradually  decreases  with  time. 
The  results  of  experiments  in  training  to  different  numbers  of  stems  is  summarized 
in  the  table  below: 

Yield  and  »ize  of  tomaloe*  by  different  tyttenu  of  pruning. 


System  of  prunliiK. 


'  Number   Average 
of        weight  of 
'  plants.        fruit. 


One  stem 

Two  Btemg 

Three  stems 

Four  stems 

Normal 

Three  stems,  leaders  cut 


Avenge 

weight  of 

fruit  per 

plant. 


Average 

number 

of  fruit 

per  plant. 


Oramt. 

Gram*. 

17 

112 

4.136 

.50 

96 

4,874 

2S 

90 

8,212 

8 

85 

5,027 

19 

84 

4,383 

8 

160 

5,444 

60 
57 
58 
63 


When  the  leaders  were  not  cut  back  the  smallest  number  of  fruit  per  plant  was 
obtained  on  the  plants  trained  to  a  single  stem.  These  fruits  were  of  good  size  and 
the  plants  thus  trained  produced  the  earliest  fruit  of  all  the  different  niethoils  of 
training.  The  yield  also  on  equal  amounts  of  trellis  space  was  the  greatest  by  this 
system  of  training. 

"The  greatest  average  weight  of  individual  fruit,  as  well  as  the  greatest  weight  per 
plant,  however,  was  given  by  the  3-stem  system  where  the  leader  was  headed  in, 
whereas  in  the  average  number  of  fruit  per  plant  this  system  is  lowest.  There  was 
only  one  experiment  in  which  heading  in  was  practiced.  ...  In  general,  how- 
ever, these  experiments  show  that  if  we  wish  to  obtain  large  fruit  with  a  tolerably 
good  number  per  plant  the  single  leader  constitutes  one  of  the  best  systems,  with  the 
2,  3,  and  4-8hoot  systems  following  in  tolerably  uniform  succession.  No  doubt  the 
largest  fruit  and  the  greatest  acceleration  in  maturity  can  be  obtained  by  heading  in 
the  leader.  .  .  . 

"  Undoubte<lly  the  best  system  of  growing  greenhouse  tomatoes  is  to  plant  12  to 
1ft  in.  apart  in  the  rows,  prune  to  the  l-stein  system,  and  hea<l  in  or  cut  back  the 
leaden  above  the  fourth  or  sixth  cluster  of  fruit,  as  circumstances  require." 

The  principles  of  miwhroom  grrowingr  and  mushroom  spawn  making, 
B.  M.  DcGGAR  ( r.  ,S'.  Depl.  Aijr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bid.  *>,  pp.  60,  ph.  7).— The  results 
are  here  given  of  a  number  of  years'  research  work  on  the  problems  of  mushroom 
culture  and  spawn  production.  The  more  i>opular  results  of  the  work,  including 
eflScient  methods  of  spawn  pro<luction,  are  re|)orted  in  one  of  the  farmers'  bulletins 
of  this  Department  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  367). 

In  the  present  bulletin  the  more  technical  phases  of  the  work  are  given,  including 
the  results  of  spore  germination,  studies  of  different  untrient  solutions,  tissue  cultures 
of  different  species  of  mushrooms  and  media  for  their  growth,  temperature  and 
moisture  exjteriments,  compost  preparation,  installing,  spawning,  and  casing  Ijeds, 
comparisons  of  different  kinds  of  spawn,  experiments  in  mushroom  culture,  and  tests 
of  the  vitality  of  mushroom  spawn.  Detailed  directions  are  given  for  mushroom 
a{>awn  making  on  a  commercial  scale.  An  account  is  also  given  of  the  cave  facilities 
in  the  Unitol  States  and  a  discussion  of  the  open-air  culture  of  inushroomi»  The 
principal  species  worked  with  was  Agark-us  campe*lri>. 

Further  work  by  the  author  has  conflmied  the  results  of  Miss  Ferguson  (E.  S.  R., 
14,  p.  121)  relative  to  the  value  of  small  portions  of  mycelium  of  the  mushroom 
fungus  in  stimulating  spore  germination.  The  tissue-culture  method  of  spawn  pro- 
duction has  been  satisfactory  for  at  least  40  species  of  mushrooms  grown.  The  addi- 
tion of  nutrient  salts  to  sterilized  media  in  tissue  cultures  was  not  found  useful.  Acid 
media  does  not  give  satisfactory  results. 
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The  best  temperature  at  which  to  grow  mushrooms  is  placed  at  53  to  68°  F.  They 
grow  more  rapidly  at  a  higher  temperature,  but  such  higher  temperature  also  favors 
the  development  of  foreign  fungi,  molds,  and  bacteria,  ae  well  as  insects,  and  the 
quality  of  the  mushroom  does  not  appear  to  te  as  good  as  with  the  lower  tempera- 
ture. Freshly  fennented  manure  gives  the  bept  results  in  mushroom  culture  and 
should  include  the  straw  used  in  bedding  the  animals.  Cereal  straw  appears  to  be 
better  than  that  from  grasses.  The  manure  from  horses  fed  hay  and  green  feed  does 
not  give  satisfactory  results. 

Commercial  fertilizers  appear  to  add  nothing  to  the  value  of  good  horse  manure 
for  mushrooms,  though  lieds  to  which  (H>tton-see<l  meal  were  added  gave  slightly 
increased  yields.  The  experiments  indicate  that  the  temperature  of  the  beds  should 
be  allowed  to  fall  to  about  70°  F.  before  they  are  spawne*!.  Exhausted  beds  .shoold 
be  discarded  from  the  standpoint  both  of  profit  and  sanitation. 

Outdoor  mushroom  culture  is  seldom  commercially  profitable,  since  tempeiatore 
and  moisture  conditions  can  not  be  controlled.  It  is  thought  that  the  most  favor- 
able regions  for  mushroom  culture  out-of-doors  are  in  Kureka  and  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  The  abeolnte  moisture  condition  for  mushroom  beds  and  bricks  in  spawn 
making  is  placed  at  40  per  cent.  The  vitality  of  sjmwn  appears  to  decrease  rapidly 
with  age.    Brick  spawn  appears  to  maintain  its  vitality  longer  than  the  flake  materiaL 

A  number  of  American  firms  are  now  manufacturing  spawn  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  described  by  the  author.  About  50,000  bricks  were  sold  in  1904,  and  it  is 
believed  ttiat  this  amount  will  be  increased  to  several  hundred  thousand  in  1905. 

Fture  culture  muahroom  spawn,  F.  Canning  (Amer.  Florut,  .i4  (1905),  \o.  891, 
p.  1099). — The  author  states  that  he  has  used  a  number  of  pounds  of  the  pure 
mushroom  spawn  developed  by  this  Department. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  mushrooms  produ*d  from  this  spawn  appears  to  be  the 
evenness  of  size,  weight,  solidity,  and  tenderness.  At  the  time  of  writing  niushroonw 
averaging  \  lb.  in  weight  were  being  picked  which  had  not  lost  their  tenderness. 
The  Columbia  variety  is  considered  especially  satisfactory,  as  it  looks  well  for  market 

Edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms,  G.  McCarthy  (Bui.  X.  C.  Bd.  Agr.,  16 
(1905),  No.  1,  Sup.,  pp.  3*-24,fi<j*.  4). — A  botanical  classification  and  illustrationK  and 
descriptions  are  given  of  a  large  number  of  edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms  which 
grow  in  North  Carolina. 

The  American  firoit  industry  and  the  development  of  American  fruit 
exports,  P.  J.  ScHLossEK  (THe  amerikani»che  Obslimlnxlrie  \md  die  Entwickelung  da 
amerikaninrhen  Ohsle.rportes.  Frankfort:  TVoiri/rwA  ifr  Sou,  1906,  pp.  7i,  dcpn.  1). — The 
author  visited  America  and  describes  the  fruit  industry  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  with  reference  to  cultural  practices  and  the  utilization  of  the  different  fmits. 
Statistics  are  given  showing  the  exports  of  fresh,  canned,  and  evaporated  fruits 
from  the  United  States  to  different  countries  of  the  world. 

Oeneral  considerations  in  reg'ard  to  pruning,  G.  K.  Stonb  (.Vaf*(Khmett«Sta. 
Bui.  105,  pp.  ,i3-.i9.  Jigs.  .S). — A  discussion  of  some  of  the  general  principles  of  prun- 
ing plants. 

Winter  injury  to  firuit  trees,  IT.  J.  EntXACE  (Seir  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  269,  pp. 
S2S-34S,pl.  1). — An  account  is  given  of  the  injuries  to  fruit  trees  in  different  sections 
of  New  York  during  the  winttT  of  190:i-4,  which  was  unusually  long  and  cold,  and 
of  different  methods  of  treating  injured  trees. 

The  minimum  temperature  of  the  winter  ranged  from  —10°  to  ■  15°  F.  in  the  fruit- 
growing sections  of  western  New  York  and  -  40°  F.  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
The  season  of  1903  had  been  e»i)ecially  trying  on  the  trees,  owing  to  early  and  pro- 
longe<l  drought,  excessive  fall  rains,  and  serious  ravages  by  inse<-t  pests.  These  fac- 
tors combined  with  the  long  cold  winter  <-au8ed  the  unusual  injury.  All  kinds  of 
fruits  were  more  or  less  injured,  the  peach  and  pear  suffering  most  The  branches 
and  trunks  were  most  commonly  injured,  the  roots  seldom. 
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The  external  appearance  of  injured  trees  at  the  end  of  the  winter  waa  normal,  but 
upon  catting  into  the  trunk  anywhere  above  enow  line  the  bark  and  wood  showed 
marked  discoloration  which  decreased  in  intensity  from  the  snow  line  up.  It  waa 
found  imitosHible  to  tell  by  the  appearance  of  the  wood  and  bark  in  the  spring  whether 
a  tr»*  was  dead  or  not,  since  some  trecH  in  which  iHjth  wood  and  bark  were  discolored 
black  and  which  all  believed  were  dead  recovered  from  the  injury  and  made  a  good 
growth  during  the  succeeding  two  years.  The  inteAsity  of  the  discoloration,  how- 
ever, is  an  index  of  the  degree  of  injury. 

Peach  trees,  1  to  6  years  old,  were  much  less  injured  and  recovered  much  more 
rapidly  than  older  trees.  Badly  discolored  pear  trees,  2  to  5  years  old,  usually 
recovered.  Generally  speaking,  older  trees  w^ere  much  more  seriously  Injured  than 
young  trees.  Orchards  located  on  low  sites  and  in  hollows  or  pockets  were  injured 
most  and  the  wind  damaged  many  orchards  on  exposed  weetem  slopes.  A  list  is 
given  of  varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  blackberries,  quinces,  and  grapes 
that  were  most  injured. 

In  experiments  to  determine  the  best  method  of  pruning  injured  trees  some  young 
trees  were  cut  back  below  the  snow  line.  Older  trees  were  sometimes  cut  back  to  the 
large  limbs  or  "dehorned,"  sometimes  moderately  pruned,  or  left  unpruned.  Peach 
or  pear  trees,  7  or  8  years  old  or  more,  when  pruned  back  to  the  main  branches,  were 
killed,  while  the  young  trees  thus  treated  generally  recovered  and  made  a  satisfac- 
tory growth.  Both  old  and  young  trees  moderately  pruned  back  usually  made  a 
good  recovery  and  were  often  thus  saved  when  trees  not  pruned  back  at  all  died> 
Many  of  the  trees  not  treated  at  all,  however,  recovered  from  the  winter  injury  and 
made  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  in  1905.  Trees  that  did  not  bear  a  crop  of  fruit  in  1904 
made  a  much  better  recovery  than  those  that  carried  even  a  light  crop.  Moderate 
pruning  on  the  whole  gave  much  more  favorable  results  than  no  pruning. 

The  apples  of  New  York,  I,  8.  A.  Beach,  N.  O.  Booth,  and  O.  M.  Taylok 
(Xevr  York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  190S,  pt.  g,  pp.  XX  r409,  ph.  1S9,  Jigt.  10).— A  comprehen- 
sive acc«>unt  of  the  apples  grown  in  New  York,  including  notes  on  the  botanical 
claasifiration  of  apples,  the  origin  and  development  of  apple  culture  in  New  York, 
the  adaptation  of  varieties  to  {larticular  regions,  and  a  discussion  of  what  a  variety 
is,  with  technical  descriptionw  of  all  of  the  varieties  of  winter  apples  grown  in  New 
York  and  an  account  of  their  commercial  importance. 

The  apples  described  include  varieties  which  are  in  season  with  Tompkins  King 
and  Hubbardston  and  all  those  which  ripen  later.  Under  each  variety  described 
references  to  the  literature  on  the  variety  are  first  given,  its  synonyms  are  then  noted, 
followed  by  an  historical  account,  and  then  a  description  of  the  tree,  fruit,  season  of 
ripening,  uses,  etc. 

On  acqount  of  its  completeness  this  report  should  prove-of  unusual  value  to  orchard- 
ists.  It  is  attractively  and  substantially  bound  and  the  numerous  half-tone  and  col- 
ored plates  serve  a  distinctly  useful  purpose  in  the  determination  of  varieties. 

Ilfth  report  of  the  Wobum  Bxperimental  Fruit  Farm,  Duke  op  Bedfokd 
and  8.  U.  Pickebino  (  Wobum  Kipt.  Fruit  Farm  R)>t.,  r>  (1905),  pp.  121,  pU.  j?).— This 
report  deals  with  the  results  of  experiments  with  apple  trees.  The  work  was  begun 
in  1894  and  has  been  carried  on  continuously  simxi. 

The  general  plan  of  the  experiments  and  results  secured  up  to  1900  have  been 
previously  noted  (E.  8.  K.,  12,  p.  749).  The  injurious  effects  of  grass  on  apple  trees 
and  the  probable  cause  of  the  same  has  since  been  reporte<l  upon  (K.  S.  R.,  15,  p. 
474),  as  has  also  the  resultt*  of  fertilizer  experiments  (K.  S.  K.,  16,  p.  875).  Most  of 
the  work  has  been  carried  on  with  dwarf  trees,  though  standards  have  been  used  in 
many  instances. 

The  size  of  the  leaf  and  fruit  of  apple  trees  has  been  found  to  decrease  quite  uni- 
formly with  the  age  of  the  tree  up  to  ten  years.  The  size  of  the  fruit  does  not 
appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  size  of  the  crop  so  long  as  the  crop  is  not  so  excessive 
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as  to  overload  and  weaken  the  tree.  Thinning  the  crop  below  this  limit  is,  there- 
tore,  of  no  advanta(<e.  Cutting  back  the  trees  at  the  time  of  planting  out  has  reealted 
In  more  fruit  than  where  the  trees  were  not  cut  back  until  a  year  later,  tinprutied 
trees  have  borne  crops  three  times  the  value  of  those  pruned  severely  and  60  pef 
Cent  greater  than  those  pruned  moderately.  It  is  thought  that  with  precocious  tred 
these  results  might  hot  hold. 

Butniiier  pruning,  shaping,  and  pinching  have  hot  produced  tiseful  reeultSi  5d 
dlftereiice  in  results  has  been  observable  whether  tre^  Were  pruned  in  the  feaHy  fallj 
midwinter)  or  spring,  or  wbethei'  they  were  pruned  during  or  just  before  hard  frosts. 

Root  pruning  Irete  every  year  practically  stopped  all  growth.  Less  frequent  root 
pruning  resulted  in  proportionately  less  injiu-y.  Recovery  b^an  the  second  yew 
Jlftftr  root  pruning  was  done  and  was  accompanied  by  relatively  heavy  fruiting.  Two- 
year-old  bush  apple  trees  proved  better  for  transplanting  than  1, 3,  or  4  year  old  treee. 
Two-year-old  standard  trees  also  proved  better  than  4-year-old  trees. 

The  effect  of  grass  6.5  and  6  ft.  away  from  apple  trees  produced  marked  results. 
The  crops  on  these  plats  were  more  than  double  the  normal  without  any  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  fruitv  The  fruit  which  normally  was  of  a  deep  green,  occAaionally 
tinged  with  red,  assumed  a  brilliant  re<l  color,  and  in  storage  kept  much  better. 
The  variety  tH}tt8  kept  3  months  longer  than  usual,  and  Bramleys  were  still  good  io 
Jtme  at  the  time  of  writing. 

The  serious  injury  of  grass  on  the  growth  of  apple  trees,  when  it  ot!cilt>ie8  the  whole 
toea  under  the  trees,  was  brought  out  in  former  reports  (E.  S.  R,  12,  p.  749;  16,  p. 
474).  The  present  experiment  is  belittVed  to  illustrate  how  a  kind  of  treatment  thst 
fa  very  injurious  when  carried  to  excess  may  be  very  lieneficial  when  adopted  ia 
moderation.  The  luiiount  of  tree  roots  which  entered  the  grass  area  was  determined 
in  3  instlfkb<!S68  and  amounted  to  but  0.9  to  2.4  ounces  per  tree.  ' '  Yet  they  must  bare 
toonvej^  something  to  the  trees  which  has  i)een  sufficient  to  modify  the  whole  cha^ 
Mtj^r  of  the  crop.  This  points  strongly  to  the  view  that  the  Action  of  the  gnus  il 
due  to  some  active  poison," 

Notwithstanding  incWtoed  icrdpsv  iiigheif  colored  fruit,  and  improved  keeping  qnal' 
'tyi  growers  are  cautioned  agaHast  attempting  to  improve  their  fruits  by  piirtiallf 
grttsiiig  over  their  orchards,  since  the  line  between  beneficial  and  injurious  eftecte 
r)t  grass  is  y^'  harrow  and  requires  further  study.  No  difference  has  been  noticed 
\ry  the  iadtion  of  different  graajes  on  the  fruit.  Grassing  over  pears,  cherries,  and 
Vluktib  lias  led  to  the  same  injurious  effects  as  with  apples.  The  application  of  iron 
sulphate  or  manganese  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  27  lbs.  per  acre  has  liad  no  noticeable 
influence  on  the  color  of  apples. 

Careless  phmtikig  of  trees,  such  as  liacking  off  the  roots  with  the  spade,  huddling 
thiem  into  ton)  small  holes  when  planting,  pointing  the  roots  downward,  filling  in 
the  holes  and  pai-king  down  the  dirt  without  any  attempt  at  working  it  in  around 
the  roots,  resulted  in  impairing  the  vigor  of  the  trees  during  the  first  year  or  two, 
after  which  the  trees  recovered  and  at  the  end  of  3  or  4  years  had  made  a  much 
l)etter  growth  on  an  average  than  trees  planted  carefully  according  to  aocept«d 
methods. 

The  reason  for  this  l)ett«r  growth  is  thought  to  be  explained  by  some  other  experi- 
ments in  which  trees  were  planted  2  ft.  deep  or  more.  The  roots  of  the  trees  thoa 
treated  made  no  growth,  but  a  new  system  was  established  from  dormant  buds  at  the 
usual  depth,  after  which  these  trees  made  unusually  good  gains,  overtaking  tre« 
planted  normally.  The  point  is  made  that  this  entirely  new  root  system  which  h»d 
never  been  disturbed  by  transplanting  served  the  trees  better  than  the  old  sj-steni, 
and  it  is  held  that  careless  transplanting,  combining  the  methods  noted  al>ove,  wonld 
likely  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  root  system. 

Shortening  the  roots  one-third  of  their  length  at  the  time  of  transplanting  impaind 
the  vigor  of  the  growth  of  the  trees  but  little,  but  removing  two-thinls  seriondf 
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dwarfed  the  trees.  Trees  set  3  ft.  deep  in  the  ground  and  the  soil  put  back  in  either 
reversed  or  regnlar  order  resulted  in  the  dying  of  the  old  root  system  and  the  develop- 
ment of  an  entirely  new  root  system  at  the  usual  depth  of  6  to  12  in. 

The  older  the  trees  were  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  the  longer  was  the  time 
required  to  develop  the  new  root  system.  Trenching  or  subsoiling  the  hard  clay 
subsoil  of  the  experimental  plats  was  without  benefit  to  apples.  Planting  trees  4  in. 
too  high  or  too  low  has  not  made  any  difference  in  the  results  obtained,  the  trees 
having  readily  adjusted  themselves  to  their  normal  level.  Trees  appear  to  sink  into 
the  ground  as  they  grow. 

Mixing  peat  or  compost  in  amounts  equal  to  the  bulk  of  soil  removed  in  a  square 
yard  in  planting  has  resulted  in  an  increased  growth  due,  it  is  thought,  to  the  poor 
physical  condition  thus  brought  about.  No  such  benefit  has  been  obtained  when 
chalk,  flints,  or  gravel  have  been  so  used.  Very  early  fall  planting  of  trees  was 
found  advantageous,  but  there  was  no  choice  between  plantings  made  in  November 
and  the  following  April. 

The  removal  of  apple  blossoms  was  found  very  beneficial  in  the  growth  and  future 
productiveness  of  early-bearing  trees.  Trees  thus  treated  appeared  to  bear  heavier 
crops  for  several  years  afterwards  and  not  only  the  year  when  they  were  first  allowed 
to  bear.  With  varieties  that  come  into  bearing  later  it  was  not  of  so  much  advan- 
tage. During  the  early  life  of  apples  the  trees  may  bear  well  or  badly  for  several 
years  in  succession,  but  as  they  grow  older  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  bear- 
ing only  in  alternate  years. 

Extensive  tables  are  given  showing  the  measurements,  etc.,  of  the  trees  reported 
upon  in  the  different  experiments  mentioned  above.  In  the  text  the  experiments 
themselves  are  explained  and  discussed  at  length. 

The  Tipening  of  peaches,  W.  D.  Bioelow  and  H.  C.  Qore  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.,  S7  (190S),  No.  8,  pp.  915-9Sg). — A  study  was  made  of  the  composition  of  peaches 
at  various  stages  of  growth.  The  work  of  analysis  began  immediately  after  the  June 
drop.  The  fruit  was  examined  again  when  the  stone  began  to  harden  and  could  be 
cut  through  with  a  knife  only  with  difliculty,  when  market  ripe,  and  when  fully  ripe. 
The  varieties  Triumph,  Rivers,  Early  Crawford,  Stump,  Elberta,  Orange  Smock,  and 
Heath  Cling  were  employed.  The  results  of  the  analyses  at  the  different  periods  of 
development  are  given  in  tables.  The  season  was  abnormal,  being  very  humid  up  to 
August  10  and  very  dry  after  August  20. 

The  data  secured  show  that  the  peach  contains  practically  no  starch  at  any  stage 
of  growth.  Between  the  time  of  the  June  drop  and  the  market  ripeness  of  the  peach 
the  weight  increased  on  an  average  from  9.51  to  73.69  gm.,  the  solids  in  the  flesh 
from  0.9  to  9.72  gm.,  and  the  percentage  of  flesh  from  64.55  to  92.49,  while  the  weight 
of  the  stone  decreased  from  32.5  to  6.86  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  peach. 
The  proportion  of  solids  to  water  in  the  flesh  remains  fairly  constant  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  growth.  The  stone,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  harder  and  the 
percentage  of  water  decreases. 

The  flesh  of  the  peach  increases  in  weight  about  eleven  times  between  the  June 
drop  and  market  ripeness.  The  weight  of  reducing  sugars  increases  nearly  eight 
times,  and  sucrose  and  acids  increase  considerably  more  than  this.  The  various 
forms  of  nitrogenous  substances  all  increase  in  weight  from  the  lieginning  to  the  end 
of  the  period  of  observation.  Only  3  varieties  of  peaches  were  analyzed  when  fully 
ripe.  Between  market  ripeness  and  full  ri{)eness  considerable  growth  takes  place, 
there  being  an  increase  in  both  water  and  solid  content  and  in  reducing  sugar  and 
sucrose. 

Studies  on  peaches,  W.  D.  Bioelow  and  H.  C.  Gore  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem. 
Bui.  97,  pp.  Si). — Part  1  of  this  bulletin  is  made  up  of  compiled  analyses  of  peaches; 
part  2  deals  with  the  changes  in  chemical  composition  of  the  peach  during  growth 
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and  ripening,  and  part  3  with  the  effect  of  storage  on  the  composition  of  peacbea. 
Part  2,  dealing  with  the  changes  in  peaches  daring  growth  and  ripening,  is  noted 
above  from  another  source. 

In  studying  the  effects  of  storage  on  the  composition  of  market  ripe  peaches,' one 
lot  of  fruit  was  kept  at  ordinary  room  temperature  (77  to  86°  F. ),  another  in  cold 
storage  (32°  F.),  and  a  third  lot  in  a  common  refrigerator  (54  to  59°  F.).  By  each 
method  of  storage  the  fruit  lost  weight,  due  not  only  to  evaporation,  but  to  actual 
decrease  in  the  solids  of  the  flesh.  By  storing  at  ordinary  summer  temperature 
marked  changes  occurred  within  2  or  3  days. 

The  life  of  the  peach  can  be  prolonged  only  by  reducing  the  temperature  quickly 
after  picking.  Peaches  stored  at  32°  F.  changed  much  more  slowly  in  composition. 
At  the  end  of  3  or  4  weeks,  however,  the  flesh  may  begin  to  discolor  and  there  is  a 
loss  of  flavor.  The  changes  in  the  composition  of  peaches  stored  in  a  common 
refrigerator  were  intermediate  between  those  stored  at  summer  temperature  and  thoee 
in  cold  storage. 

Besides  the  above  experiments  other  data  are  given  for  the  storage  of  very  green 
peaches  and  of  peaches  taken  when  the  stone  was  hardening.  These  were  placed  in 
a  common  refrigerator  at  a  temperature  of  53.6  to  69°  F.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  on  the  whole  were  quite  similar  to  those  obtained  when  more  mature 
peaches  were  stored  in  the  ice  box.  "The  rate  of  ripening  of  the  green  peach  is  not 
markedly  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  more  mature  fruit." 

Plums  for  home  and  market,  W.  J.  Green  and  F.  H.  Ballou  ( Ohio  Sta.  Btd. 
169,  pp.  S^9-SS8,fig».  19). — Directions  are  given  for  the  planting  and  care  of  pluma 
and  descriptions  of  the  sorts  of  European,  Japanese,  native,  and  hybrids  that  succeed 
best  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station. 

The  varieties  described  in  each  of  these  classes  are  arranged  according  to  the  sea- 
son of  ripening,  banning  with  the  earliest,  and  the  dates  of  blooming  and  period  of 
ripening  are  noted  in  each  case  for  the  season  of  1904.  Many  of  the  varieties  men- 
tioned are  illustrated.  In  conclusion,  a  table  is  given  showing  in  condensed  form  the 
classification  and  description  of  107  varieties  of  plums  grown  at  the  station,  with 
other  data  as  to  period  of  bloom,  size  and  form  of  fruit,  color,  quality,  etc. 

Hybrids  in  their  relation  to  grafting:  and  wine,  L.  Daniel  {Rer.  VH.,  ^4 
{1906),  No.  606,  pp.  89-96). — The  conclusions  of  the  author  are  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  a  variation  in  vines  which  results  from  grafting,  but  this  variation  may  be 
either  useful  or  harmful. 

The  best  varieties  of  French  grapes  can  not  be  improved  in  quality  by  grafting,  but 
may  be  rendered  more  resistant  by  this  method.  Hybrid  grapes  may  be  improved 
both  in  quality  and  resistance  to  Phylloxera  by  grafting.  Variations  produced  by 
grafting  appear  frequently  to  be  hereditary  in  vines.  On  this  account  the  author 
advises  the  establishment  by  the  government  in  the  experimental  lields  now  exist- 
ing plats  for  the  preservation  of  all  the  old  French  varieties  as  a  means  of  compari- 
son with  future  varieties  and  variations. 

Analyses  of  American  grape  shoots,  J.  Caspar  {Ann.  Tn»t.  Cent.  Ampilol.  Soy. 
Hongrois,  S  {1906),  Xo.  Z,  pp.  67-166,  dgm».  9).— Tables  containing  analyses  of  a  lar^ 
number  of  shoots  of  the  varieties  Portalis,  Monticola,  and  Metallica  of  Viii*  riparia 
and  V.  solonu  are  given  with  comments.  The  analyses  show  the  size  of  the  cuttings, 
water,  dry  matter,  ether  extract,  and  ash  content. 

The  passion  trvdt,  W.  J.  Allen  (Affr.  Gaz.  S.  S.  Wales,  16  {1906),  No.  6,  pp. 
60S-606,  pi.  1,  figs.  3). — An  account  of  the  culture  of  this  fruit  in  New  South  Wales, 
with  a  colored  plate  of  the  leaves,  flower,  and  fruit,  and  illustrations  of  different 
vineyards  which  have  been  planted  to  it. 

Notes  on  the  grrowth  and  culture  of  vanilla,  J.  Costantin  {Jour.  Agr.  Trap.,  6 
{1906),  No.  48,  pp.  163,  164). — Mention  is  made  of  the  r61e  which  fungi  play  in  the 
development  of  orchids,  more  especially  of  vanilla,  as  an  explanation  of  the  practice 
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lanters  in  Reunion  of  tearing  the  vanilla  vine  from  its  living  support  at  the  time 

'.wering.    The  symbiotic  relationship  of  vanilla  and  fungi  has  been  previously 

^E.  8.  K.,  16,  p.  851). 

"!  author's  investigations  the  period  of  flowering  was  considerably  retarded  in 

nee  of  the  fungus.     By  tearing  the  vine  from  its  living  support,  therefore, 

u-i  effect  of  the  fungus  is  minimized  and  this  practice  is  given  a  rational 

ulture  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  A.  Inkeksley  (  World  To-Day,  9 
->').  S,  pp.  1012,  WIS). — An  account  of  planting  about  8,000  cuttings  of 
.Ilia  in  the  region  of  Kona,  Hawaii,  where  it  is  believed  the  climate  is  especially 
suitable  for  this  crop. 

A  revised  classification  of  roses,  1905,  J.  G.  Baker  {Jour.  Linn.  Sof.  [Lon- 
don}, Bot.,  37  (1905),  So.  258,  pp.  70-79). — A  revise*!  analytical  key  is  given  to  the 
yarions  groups  of  roses. 

Ournative  orchids,  W.  H.  Gibson  and  Hklena  L.  Jelliffe  (.Wew  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  A  (>).,  1905,  pp.  XXXVJ+1S8,  pis.  58,  fiyt.  17). — Illustrated  descriptions 
with  key  are  given  of  the  orchids  native  to  the  region  from  Kansas  east  to  southern 
Virginia  and  north  to  Manitoba  and  Labrador. 

Ether  forcings  without  a  grreenhouse.  Flora  L.  Marble  (Gard.  Mag.  [A'  }'.], 
i"  (1906),  \o.  S,  pp.  64,  65,figi<.  7). — An  account  of  the  etherization  of  2  azaleas,  2 
lilacs,  and  2  deutzias  in  an  old-fashioned  chest  and  their  subsequent  growth  in  the 
living  room  of  the  house. 

By  etherizing  these  shrulw  72  hours  from  November  4,  blooms  were  secured  at 
Christmas  time,  the  average  cost  of  etherizing  being  15  cents  per  plant.  One  azalea, 
Simon  Marduer,  1  lilac,  Charles  X,  and  1  deutzia  were  given  a  double  dose  of  ether- 
ization with  half  the  qiwntity  of  ether  first  used.  This  proved  especially  beneficial 
with  these  varieties,  since  the  1  deutzia  etherized  for  only  72  hours  failed  to  start 
into  growth  until  late  in  the  season,  not  producing  bloom  until  February. 

Two  examples  of  grrafks,  L.  Daniel  (f.'ompt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  \_Paris'\,  141  (1905), 
No.  3,  pp.  214,  215). — Tall  morning  glory  (Ipomcea  purpurea)  and  Quamoclil  coceinea 
were  grafted  by  the  author  on  the  sweet  potato  (Batatan  edulu). 

The  first  2  are  annuals,  while  the  sweet  potato  in  that  climate  is  perennial,  devel- 
oping very  slowly  and  pro<lucing  tubers  only  at  the  end  of  several  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  2  plants  mentioned  first  are  well  adapted  to  the  climate.  As  a  result 
of  these  grafts  tubers  the  size  of  1  cm.  were  formed  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the 
tubers  formed  when  Q.  cocdiua  was  used  as  a  scion  being  smaller  than  when  tall 
morning  glory  was  used.  The  control  sweet  potatoes  which  had  not  been  grafted 
prodnced  no  tubers. 

In  another  instance  Ileliaidhus  muUifloru«,  which  is  perennial  and  in  that  climate 
reproduces  itself  exclusively  by  tubers,  was  grafted  on  //.  annuuii,  a  variety  of  sun- 
flower which  grows  well  there,  producing  fertile  seeds  in  abundance.  As  a  result  of 
this  graft  the  //.  muUiflorut  scion  produced  a  large  number  of  flowers,  one  of  which 
contained  a  fertile  seed.  From  this  seed  was  grown  an  H.  miUtiJlorua  which  had 
conserved  the  characters  acquired  by  the  scion. 

FOSESTBY. 

Forest  irrigation  experiments,  K.  BOhmerle  ( Cenibl.  Clemm.  Fortin:,  31  (1906), 
No.  4,  pp.  146-173,  figi.  8). — An  account  of  irrigation  experiments  carried  out  near 
Vienna,  Austria,  during  the  years  1901  to  1904. 

The  forest  was  56  years  old  in  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  and  consisted  of 
Austrian  pine.  Tables  are  given  showing  in  detail  the  diameter  growth  of  each  of  the 
trees  on  the  irrigated  and  unirrigated  plats  durmg  each  year  of  the  experiment.  The 
increment  percentages  on  the  unirrigated  plat  during  each  year  was  as  follows:  In 
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1901,  2.3  per  cent;  in  1902,  5.2;  in  1903,  4.5,  and  in  1904,  3.2.  On  the  irrigated  plat 
the  increment  percentage  in  1901  waa  5  per  cent;  in  1902,  7.4;  in  1903,  7.1,  and  in 
1904,  5.5. 

These  flguree  show  an  increased  increment  of  about  10  per  cent  in  favor  of  irriga- 
tion. The  favorable  effect  of  irrigation  waa  noticed  the  first  year,  especially  with  the 
lower  class  trees. 

Forest  irrigation  ezperiments,  A.  CiBSL.iR  (Centbl.  Gesam.  Fomtw.,  SI  {190S), 
No.  5,  pp.  19,5-311,  fig».  g). — An  account  of  irrigation  experiments  with  young  stands 
of  white  and  Austrian  pine  and  spruce  during  the  period  1901  to  1904,  inclusive. 

From  May  to  September  of  each  year  from  38  to  44  irrigations  were  given.  The 
dates  of  each  irrigation;  the  character  of  the  year  as  regards  precipitation,  etc.;  the 
number  of  trees  which  lived  on  the  different  plats,  and  the  growth  they  made  are  all 
shown  in  detail.  Irrigation  proved  especially  efficient  in  the  case  of  spruce.  White 
pine  seemed  to  be  injure<l  by  irrigation  except  in  the  one  very  dr>'  season  of  1904, 
when  marked  results  in  favor  of  irrigation  were  noted.  Austrian  pine  appeared  not 
to  be  injured  by  irrigation  in  1903,  and  was  greatly  benefited  in  1904. 

In  other  observations  the  author  notes  that  Austrian  pine  withstands  drought 
much  better  than  white  pine,  and  in  dry  situations  should  be  selected  for  planting 
in  preference  to  white  pine. 

The  dead  cover  of  forests  and  nitrogren,  Hornbbroer  {Ann.  ScL  Agron.,S.  ter., 
10  (1906),  I,  No.  >!,  pp.  220-230')  .—The  author  briefly  reviews  the  work  of  E.  Heniy 
(E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  444)  relative  to  the  decomposition  of  dead  leaves  in  forests  and  the 
fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  gives  the  results  of  his  own  experiments  con- 
ducted along  the  same  lines. 

The  zinc  boxes  used  in  the  author's  experiments  were  20  cm.  square  and  10  cm.  deep. 
Holes  were  punched  in  the  bottom  so  that  water  could  escape  and  the  bottom  was 
covered  with  filter  paper.  Six  of  the  boxes  used  contained  a  small  amount  of  sand- 
stone in  the  bottom.  The  leaves  used  in  the  experiment  were  those  of  oak,  beech, 
pitch  pine,  ash,  hornbeam,  and  acacia. 

They  were  gathered  in  the  fall  and  placed  on  screens  and  covered  over  with  paper 
to  keep  the  dust  from  them  until  they  were  needed  in  the  experiment.  Part  of  the 
leaves  were  then  analyzed  and  the  remainder  put  in  their  respective  boxes  and  left 
in  the  open  from  February  6,  1903,  to  February  6,  1904,  exposed  part  of  the  time  to 
the  rain  and  all  of  the  time  to  the  air.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  leaves  in  all  of  the 
boxes  were  again  analyze<l  with  reference  to  their  nitrogen  content. 

In  all  except  2  cases  the  total  nitrogen  content  of  the  leaves  had  decreased  instead 
of  increasing,  as  was  the  case  in  Henry's  experiments.  Even  in  the  2  cases  in  which 
there  was  an  increase  the  increase  was  so  slight'as  to  l)e  within  the  limits  of  analytical 
error. 

Observations  on  the  preceding  memoir,  K.  Henry  (Ann.  Sci.  Agrmi.,  2.  ter., 
10  {1905),  I,  No.  2,  pp.  2.il-2.ifi).— The  author  reviews  the  above  article  by  Dr.  Hom- 
l)erger  on  the  det:rease  in  nitrogen  content  of  decayed  forest  leaves,  and  argues  thai 
the  results  of  the  experiments  under  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  conducted 
were  not  other  than  what  might  have  Ijeen  exjiectetl. 

In  gathering  the  leaves  and  allowing  them  to  dry  before  the  exi)eriiiieut  l>egan,  the 
genninative  ability  of  the  micro-organisms  originally  existing  on  the  leaves  in  the 
forest  would  be  largely  lost,  and  the  material  would  therefore  become  nearly  sterile 
and  not  able  to  function  as  normal  dead  leaves  in  the  forest.  In  order  to  secure 
results  of  value  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  experiment  under  conditions 
exactly  as  they  exist  in  large  forests. 

The  recent  work  of  a  numlier  of  other  investigators  is  cited  to  show  that  nitrogen- 
fixing  bacteria  really  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  in  the  decomposition  of 
forest  leaves. 
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All  the  spruces  worth  cultivating,  J.  F.  Johkhtun  {Gard.  Mag.  [A".  }'.],-- 
{1905),  No.  1,  pp.  i4-i6,  figi.  8) . — This  is  the  second  article  in  a  series  of  monographs 
for  the  use  of  expert  gardeners,  designed  to  bring  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  up  to 
date.  It  describes  the  various  species  of  spruces,  distinguishing  their  uses  from  a 
horticultural  standpoint.  A  key  to  distinguish  the  spruces  is  included  and  illustra- 
tions  given  of  a  number  of  the  more  iiuiK)rtant  species. 

Productivity  of  Siberian  larch,  (iithe  {CnUU.  (lexmn.  Fin-slir.,  SI  {1905),  No.  6, 
}ip.  .i.'tl,  3.'t:!). — Data  on  the  height  and  diameter  of  trees  in  a  Sil)erian  larch  forest 
establishetl  by  Peter  the  (ireat  in  Finland.  The  trees  vary  in  age  from  80  to  1B4 
years. 

Kallet  eucalypt  bark  better  than  black  wattle,  I).  K.  Hutciiinh  {Agr.  Jour. 
Vapr  (tood  Hope,  Sfi  {1905),  No.  G,  pp.  7S4-789).—Ma.\\et  bark  is  stated  to  be  the  prod- 
uce of  one  of  the  West  Australian  gums,  known  botanically  as  Eiicalyplwi  ocndenUdU. 
In  a  comparison  between  mallet  l)ark  and  black  wattle,  mallet  l>ark  contained 
39.35  per  cent  of  tannin  matter,  while  black  wattle  t^ntained  but  36.96  per  cent.  The 
mallet  eucalypt  appears  to  be  at  home  in  the  southwest  of  Cape  Colony.  A  table  is 
given  showing  the  growth  of  37  trees  2j  years  from  seed.  The  height  varies  from  2 
to  11  ft.  and  the  average  is  6  ft  6  in.  The  soil  on  which  these  mallet  eucalypts  are 
growing  is  declared  to  l)e  too  poor  for  most  agricultural  purposes. 

Analysis  of  mallet  bark  {Natal  Agr.  Jour,  and  Min.  Rec,  8  (1905),  No.  6,  pp. 
578-580). — Analyses  with  reference  to  the  extract  matter,  tannin,  nontannin,  and 
moisture,  are  given  for  salmon  gum  ( Eu^ahjptiu  scUmoniphloia),  gimlet  {E.  salubrit), 
white  gum  {E.  redunca),  and  mallet  {E.  occidenUtlis).  The  mallet  appears  to  contain 
much  the  larger  amount  of  tannin.  The  tannin  of  the  salmon  gum,  however,  is  rela- 
tively more  astringent  than  in  the  other  barks  tested. 

Hed^ro'w  timber,  A.  C.  Forbes  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  li  {1905),  No.  S,  pp. 
199-136).  — This  article  considers  hedgerow  timber  from  the  standpoints  of  ornamental 
gardening,  wind-breaks,  and  as  a  natural  source  of  wealth  in  rural  districts,  and  con- 
tains suggestions  on  the  planting,  pruning,  and  management  of  hedgerow  timbers. 

Forest  planting  and  farm  management,  U.  L.  Cu)THibr  ( U.  S.  I)ept.  Agr., 
Farmers'  Bui.  £28,  pp.  gl,  figs.  S). — Reprinted  with  minor  changes  from  the  Yearbook 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1904  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  147). 

Kew  source  of  rubber  {Mo.  Consular  and  Trade  RpU.  [  V.  -•?.]  1905,  No.  998,  )>}).  1S6- 
1.18). — United  States  Consul  Aym6  reports  that  the  India  rubber  exported  from  Para 
has  been  traced  to  4  main  sources:  "  India  rubber  projier  from  the  Ilevea  brasilien»i», 
'caucho'  from  the  Caailloa  elaglini  or  a  closely  allie<l  species — Castilloa  itlei,  'mani- 
(^oba'  from  the  Manikot  gltaiovii,  and  '  mangabeira'  from  the  JIancomia  speciosa." 

It  appears  that  much  of  the  rubber  known  as  "fine  Para,"  and  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  exclusive  product  of  H.  brasilientis,  is  really  obtained  from  a  tree  identified 
as  Sapium  attcuparium.  This  tree  has  many  native  names,  such  as  tapuri'i,  mnrupita, 
coTopita,  etc.  A  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Sapium  is  its  polymorphism.  The 
same  tree  assumes  widely  different  aspects  under  varying  circumstances,  such  as  sun, 
shade,  dry  ground,  and  wet  or  periodically  inundated  ground.  The  rubber  from  the 
tapurd  tree  it  is  claimed  can  not  be  distinguished  from  pure  hevea  rubber. 

A  rubber  obtained  from  the  upper  Xingd  River  and  which  is  known  aa  "borracha 
frsca"  or  "weak  rubber"  closely  resembles  specimens  of  the  murupita  or  tapuni  rub- 
ber, and  is  believed  by  the  author  to  be  tapuni  rubber.  The  Sapium  appears  to  be 
a  hardy  tree  and  grows  with  great  rapidity.  A  5-year-old  tree  in  the  botanic  gar- 
dens measured  8  in.  in  diameter  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  is  believed  certain  that  the 
latex  of  this  tree  can  be  8ucce!<8fully  mixed  with  hevea  latex  and  be  therefore  of  great 
commercial  importance. 

Babber  planting  industry  in  Oeylon  {.Imir.  fioc.  Arts,  ,5.i  {190.5),  No.  ^751,  pp. 
969, 970).— There  are  at  present  about  25,000 acres  under  rubber  cultivation  in  Ceylon, 
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the  acreage  having;  increased  nearly  44  per  cent  during  the  past  year.  In  the  Malar 
Peninsula  the  extent  of  the  rubber  planting  is  placed  at  30,000  acres,  in  Java  at  5,000 
acres,  and  in  India  and  Burma  at  5,000  acres. 

Rubber  in  Hawaii,  J.  (i.  SMrrn  (Hau-aii  Ha.  Prat  Bui.  IS,  pp.  11). — A  brief 
account  of  American,  African,  and  Asiatic  rubber  plants,  -with  suggestions  as  to 
rubber  culture  in  Hawaii. 

The  most  suitable  species  for  culture  in  Hawaii  appear  to  be  Manihol  glaziorii  and 
Ficus  eUuHra.  The  first  of  these,  it  is  stated,  should  comprise  the  larger  proportion 
of  all  new  plantations  because  of  its  very  rapid  g^wth  and  early  maturity.  F.  elttnifa 
grows  more  slowly  but  yields  much  more  abundantly  when  it  finally  reaches  bearing 
age.  Other  promising  sorts  for  Hawaii  are  mani^ba  rubber  {Hancomia  tperiou) 
and  the  white  rubbers  [Sapium  tolimeruie,  .S".  verum,  and  S.  itytare). 

It  is  believed  that  conditions  in  Hawaii  are  very  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  Ceara  trees.  One  company  has  already  planted  100,000  seeds  of  this  species  and 
expect  to  have  half  a  million  trees  growing  within  2  years. 

Sesulta  of  tapping  experiments  in  a  Kickzia  plantation,  O.  Warbcsg 
( Tropenpflanzer,  9  {1905),  No.  7,  pp.  S8SS90).—Aq  account  of  the  tapping  of  Kickzi* 
trees  6J  years  old  to  determine  the  chara<'ter  of  caoutchouc  produced  and  the  profit- 
ableness of  working  trees  of  that  age. 

The  results  obtaine<l  indicate  that  caoutchouc  from  trees  of  this  age  while  not  of 
the  best  has  considerable  commercial  value.  It  is  not  believed  advisable  to  system- 
atically work  trees  of  this  age.  In  certain  cases,  however,  tapping  may  be  profitable. 
Thus  one  man  can  secure  from  5  trees  this  age  about  400  gm.  of  dry  rubber  per  day 
having  a  market  value  of  at  least  38  cts.,  while  the  cost  of  production  is  about  18  cts. 
The  experiment  was  preliminary  to  a  more  thorough  investigation  which  is  to  be 
undertaken. 

Estimate  of  cultivated  rubber  in  the  world  {Jndia  Rubber  Jour.,  n.  ikt.,SO 
{1906),  No.  5,  pp.  asg,  260). — An  account  of  the  planting  of  rubber  in  Ceylon  with  an 
estimate  of  the  acreage  of  cultivated  rubber  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world  in 
lfla5.    The  total  acreage  is  plaoeil  at  149,950. 

DISEASES  OF  FLAHTS. 

Notes  on  parasitic  diseases  of  plants,  F.  BsvF{BtU.  Dir.  Agr.  et  Com.  [TVmtt], 
9  {1905),  No.  35,  pp.  :i45-^9,  figs.  16). — A  nunil)er  of  fungus  diseases  of  cereals,  fruit 
trees,  v^etables,  and  ornamental  plants  are  de«(!ribed,  and  where  remedies  are 
known  suggestions  are  given  for  their  use. 

Attention  is  callc<l  particularly  to  the  {mrasitic  growth  of  a  numlter  of  species  of 
broom  rape  u]M>n  various  vegetables,  forage  plants,  etc.  There  are  said  to  be  13 
species  of  Plielyinea  and  20  of  Orohanche  in  Tunis  that  are.  known  to  be  parasitic  on 
various  plants,  the  most  of  them  occurring  on  vegetables.  Constant  fare  that  the 
see<t  of  broom  ra|>es  should  not  be  included  in  seed  of  economic  plants  is  urged. 

Diseases  of  plants  in  the  Tropics,  (r.  Delacroix  (Agr.  I'rat.  Pny»  C3mu<b,o 
{1906),  Nog.  S9,  pp.  164-17.1;  .10,  pp.  ;?.iO-^46).— In  continuation  of  previous  papers 
(E.  8.  K.,  16,  pp.  67(i,  1091),  the  author  gives  a  classifiration  of  parasites,  des<'ribee 
the  different  forms  of  ]Nira.«itism,  and  diH<■uH^4es  the  various  causes  of  parasitic  attack. 

The  invasion  of  the  ho.it  plant  by  fungi  is  due  to  {xwitive  cheniiotactic  action,  and 
facultative  parasitism  is  also  to  l>e  explained  iu  this  way.  Immunity  and  predisposi- 
tion to  disease  are  determined  by  the  chemical  composition  of  the  host  Slight 
modifications  seem  able  to  secure  some  degree  of  immunity.  The  effect  of  age  of 
plants,  soil,  atmospheric  conditions,  etc.,  on  disease  is  discussed. 

Abligrht  of  barley  and  oats  {Jotir.  JM.  Agr.  [London],  12  {1905),  No.  6,  pp. 
S47-S60,  figit.  S). — A  description  is  given  of  a  blight  of  barley  and  oats  caused  by 
HelmiiUhotporium  gramineum. 
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The  fungus  produces  upon  the  leaves  and  leaf  sheaths  minute,  scattered,  pale-green 
spots,  which  increase  in  number  and  size,  and  the  leaf  gradually  changes  to  a  sickly 
yellowish-green  color,  after  which  it  ceases  to  grow.  The  plants  attacked  are 
checked  in  their  development,  and  in  bad  cases  the  crop  dries  up  without  producing 
more  than  a  small  percentage  of  well-developed  heads. 

In  addition  to  the  hosts  mentioned  the  fungus  has  been  observed  on  wild  barley, 
and  it  probably  occurs  on  a  number  of  wild  grassen,  from  which  it  may  pass  to  culti- 
vated oats  and  barley.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  fungus  may  be  conveyed  by 
seed,  and  treatment  with  fungicides  or  hot  water  is  recommended. 

A  preliminary  note  on  clover  diseases  in  Tennessee,  S.  M.  Bain  and  S.  H. 
EssART  (Scienee,  n.  ser.,  S2  (1905),  A'o.  664,  p-  SOS). — A  preliminary  report  is  given 
of  investigations  carried  on  at  the  Tennessee  Station  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  several 
diseases  of  clover.  In  the  vicinity  of  Knoxville  this  crop  begins  to  die  in  the  sum- 
mer following  late  winter  sowing,  and  the  trouble  has  been  popularly  attributed 
to  some  condition  of  the  i*oil.  The  authors'  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
malady  is  independent  of  soil  conditions,  but  is  principally  due  to  a  specific  fungus. 

Early  in  the  season  the  clover  rust  (  Vromyce*  trifolU)  and  Pneudopeziza  trifolii  were 
both  noticed  upon  clover,  but  were  of  comparatively  little  importance.  A  more 
destructive  disease  is  that  caused  by  Macrosporium  sarcinsefomie.  This  fungus 
attacks  alsike  clover  as  well  as  the  red,  and  appears  capable  of  destroying  the  plants 
without  assiptanre  from  any  other  parasite.  The  most  destructive  disease  thus  far 
observed  is  due  to  an  undesoribed  species  of  Colletotrichum.  In  general  appear- 
ance this  disease  is  said  to  resemble  the  anthracnose  of  clover,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Olteotporiiim  cavlivorum  (E.  S.  R.,14,  pp.  159,  773). 

The  Colletotrichum  referred  to  causes  considerable  injury  to  young  clover  plants 
in  early  summer,  where  it  confines  its  attacks  to  the  petioles  of  the  leaves.  The 
greatest  damage,  however,  is  said  to  be  to  the  blooming  and  fruiting  plants,  which 
are  attacked  most  frequently  just  below  the  flowerheads,  but  sometimes  at  other 
points  causing  the  blackening  and  death  of  a  limited  region,  eventually  destroying 
the  entire  plant. 

The  details  of  the  investigations  are  to  be  published  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Tennessee 
Station. 

Diseases  of  tobacco,  M.  T.  Cook  and  W.  T.  Horne  (Estac.  Cent.  Agron.  Cuba 
Bvl.  1,  pp.  17-S2,fig».  4). — Descriptions  are  given  of  a  disease  of  tobacco  in  the  seed 
bed  due  to  Shizoctonia  sp.,  the  mosaic  diseaae,  the  l«if  spot  caused  by  Cerconpora 
nicotianie,  some  curing  house  troubles,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  broom  rape  (Oro- 
banelu  ramota)  in  tobacco  fields.  Fungus  diseases  so  far  have  not  seriously  threat- 
ened the  crop  in  Cuba,  but  the  author  thinks  best  to  describe  those  enumerated 
above,  and  suggests  methods  for  their  prevention. 

The  duration  of  Gyninosporangium  and  its  relation  to  rusts,  E.  Prillieu.x 
(Bui,  Soc.  Nat.  Agr.  Pranct,  66(1905),  No.  6,  pp.  464-479). — In  investigating  some  of 
the  hetercBcious  rtists  the  author  has  studied  the  phenomena  relating  to  the  Gymno- 
sporangium  on  junipers  and  its  Rcestelia  stage  or  rust  on  pears  and  ornamental 
hawthorns. 

All  trees  and  shrube  carrying  the  so-called  cedar  apples  should  be  cut  out  when  in 
the  vicinity  of  pears,  apples,  hawthorns,  and  similar  plants.  The  Gymnosporanginm 
is  perennial  in  the  tissues  of  various  species  of  juniper,  and  it  is  known  to  persist  for 
4  to  8  years  in  the  common  juniper  and  12  or  more  years  in  Juniperus  fabina.  The 
presence  of  either  of  these  species  of  shrubs  makes  combating  the  rust  on  the  pear 
and  other  economic  plants  all  the  more  difficult. 

The  black  spot,  or  scab,  of  the  apple  and  pear,  C.  P.  Lot'NsnuRY  (Agr.  Jour. 
Cape  Good  Hope,  t7  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  169-174). — Notes  are  given  on  the  occurrence 
of  the  black  spot,  or  scab,  due  to  Fagicladium  dendriticum  and  F.  pyrinum.  The  dis- 
tribation  and  amount  of  injury  caused  by  these  fungi  throughout  Australia  is  shown. 
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after  which  the  author  discueaes  the  propagation  of  the  fungi,  methode  by  which  tbey 
spread,  etc. 

Both  apples  and  pears  seem  quite  subject  to  attacks  of  these  fungi  in  South  Africa, 
and  attention  in  called  to  the  fact  that  while  the  regulations  prohibit  the  introdac- 
tion  of  apple  trees  for  orchard  planting  there  is  no  restriction  against  the  introduc- 
tion (if  Heedlings  for  budding  and  grafting  purpoHee,  and  it  is  thought  that  through 
these  the  disease  is  propagated  and  spread.  Among  the  reme<lies  suggested  for  the 
prevention  of  losses  tlie  author  ret-ommends  the  thorough  application  of  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

Fire  blight,  L.  F.  Hendrrhon  ( H7g.  Hort.  Soc.  Bui.  6,  pp.  8). — This  bulletin, 
which  is  a  reprint  of  a  press  bulletin  of  the  Idaho  Experiment  Station,  gives  a  brief 
history  and  description  of  Are  blight,  together  with  approved  remedies. 

Black  and  gray  rot  in  Indre,  H.  Blin  (Rer.  It/.,  t4  (1905),  -Vo.  611,  pp.  i41, 
Z4^). — During  1905  the  black  rot  was  especially  destructive  in  the  vineyartls  of  Indre, 
the  Lyonnais  and  Durif  varieties  being  moxt  attacked. 

A  rommitision  composed  of  members  of  the  viticultural  society  in  cooperation  with 
the  departmental  professor  of  agriculture  have  made  a  study  of  the  situation,  and  for 
future  treatments  they  recommend  a  winter  treatment  of  iron  sulphate  25  to  30  kg., 
sulphuric  acid  1  liter,  and  water  100  liters.  This  b  to  be  followed  during  the  grow- 
ing season  by  applications  of  a  spray  composed  of  water  100  liters,  crystallized  copper 
acetate  1  kg.,  and  acetic  acid  0.5  kg.  The  applications  should  be  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  rot. 

For  the  prevention  of  the  gray  rot  caused  by  Botrytit  cinerea  the  application  of  a 
powder  recommended  by  Zacharewicz  is  advised.  This  consists  of  plaster  60  kg.  and 
sulphosteatite,  containing  20  per  cent  copper  sulphate,  40  kg.,  to  be  dusted  over  the 
vines  at  frequent  intervals. 

Treatment  for  Botrytia  of  grapes,  L.  Deorully  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  PEtl), 
S6  (1905),  \o.  19,  pp.  561-566).— Attention  is  called  to  the  use  of  various  mechanical 
treatments  for  preventing  the  attacks  of  Botryti*  einerea  on  grapes.  These  consist  in 
the  main  of  dusting  the  foliage  with  mixtures  containing  sulphur,  lime,  steatite,  etc., 
often  accompanied  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  author  briefly  describes  experiments  with  fertilizers  in  which  different 
rows  of  vines  were  treated  with  muriate  of  potash,  calcium  superphosphate,  and 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  superphosphate  appeared  without  effect  as  far  as  the  disease 
was  concerned,  but  the  muriate  of  potash  seemed  to  reduce  the  amount  of  disease, 
while  those  vines  receiving  the  nitrate  of  soda  were  much  more  affected  than  any  of 
those  receiving  treatment.  As  a  supplemental  treatment  to  the  use  of  fungicides  the 
author  recommends  attention  to  the  fertilizers  used.  Where  the  disease  is  prevalent 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  should  be  diminished  and  potash  increased. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Botrytis  is  more  severe  after  attacks  of  Tortrix  ambigudla 
and  the  destruction  of  this  insect  is  advised. 

The  rougeot  of  grape,  L.  Ravaz  and  L.  Roos  (Prog.  Agr.  et  VU.  (Ed.  FEit),  i6 
(1905),  Nos.  S9,  pp.  S63-S70;  40,  pp.  39S-398,  pi.  /).— This  disease,  which  has  long 
been  known,  makes  its  appearance  in  the  summer  whenever  the  heat  becomes 
extreme. 

The  leaves  become  altered  and  lose  their  rigidity,  and  the  parenchyma  becomes 
reddened,  while  the  principal  veins  remain  green.  Later  the  leaves  become  brown  and 
dead,  the  grapes  are  wilted,  and  the  young  shoots  yellow.  The  diseased  vines  do  not 
die  suddenly,  but  their  productivity  is  considerably  diminished.  A  microscopic  study 
of  the  tissues  does  not  show  any  exceptional  characters  beyond  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  the  red  coloring  matter,  anthocyanin,  and  a  greater  abundance  of  starches  and 
sugars.  Later  in  the  season  the  young  growth  does  not  show  this  unusual  coloring, 
and  the  old  leaves  still  remaining  resume  their  normal  coloration. 
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Nomeroua  causes  have  been  assigned  to  this  disease,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  show 
tbat  it  is  due  to  impaired  nutrition  and  that  it  may  be  artificially  induced  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  It  is  believed  that  an  insufficiency  of  lime  is  at  the  base  of  the  trouble. 
Xbcperiments  with  lime  and  other  fertilizers  show  that  the  disease  can  be  controlled, 
the  best  results  being  obtained  where  potash  salts  were  used  in  conjunction  with 
lime,  the  potash  seeming  to  make  the  lime  more  readily  available  to  the  plant. 

Acarioais,  brunissure,  and  erinosis,  H.  Faks  (I^og.  Aifr.  el  Vil.  (Ed.  I'Kgl),  :i6 
(1905),  No.  SI,  pp.  1S3-146, pi.  1,  figs.  6). — Acariose,  or  " court-noue,"  brunissure,  and 
erinoee  of  the  grape  are,  according  to  the  author,  all  caused  by  Phytoptut  iHtui,  the 
different  appearances  assumed  by  the  host  plant  being  due  to  differences  in  varietal 
RUBceptibility,  weather,  eto. 

For  treatment  the  use  of  sulphur,  lysol,  mixtures  of  soap  and  an  extract  of  quassia, 
and  soap  and  tobacco  gave  good  results,  the  latter  proving  the  most  efficient.  The 
summer  treatments  should  be  preceded  by  thorough  spraying  of  the  vines  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March  with  rather  strong  solutions  of  lysol,  soap  and  carbolic  acid,  and  soap, 
carbolic  acid,  and  oil  of  rape  seed.  Winter  treatment  with  strong  solutions  of  copper 
enlphate  or  iron  sulphate  would  probably  be  found  effective. 

A  disease  of  cherry  laurel,  E.  Raionault  (Jardin,  19  (1905),  No.  4S7,  p.  140, 
figi.  3). — An  account  is  given  of  attacks  of  Coryneum  beyerinckii  on  the  cherry  laurel, 
and  it  is  said  to  also  infect  the  peach,  cherry,  almond,  and  apricot. 

For  the  prevention  of  the  disease  the  author  recommends  several  sprayings  during 
the  growing  season  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  On  the  cherry  laurel  the  fungicide  is 
less  adherent  on  account  of  the  smooth  surface  of  the  leaves.  When  occurring  abun- 
dantly this  blotch  destroys  the  ornamental  value  of  these  shrubs  by  causing  their 
defoliation. 

Beport  of  the  botanist,  J.  Burtt-Davy  ( Transvaal  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpl.  1904, 
pp.  261-3S0,pls.  se,  maps  5). — In  a  reportof  the  botanist  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1904,  notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  plants  of  economic  importance,  together  with  a 
record  of  investigations  on  stock  ranges,  noxious  weeds,  plant  diseaseK,  and  plants 
poisonous  and  injurious  to  stock. 

Among  the  diseases  discussed  particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  coffee  leaf 
blight  due  to  Hemileia  rastairix.  This  fungus  has  almost  devastated  the  coffee  planta- 
tions in  the  districts  examined.  Attention  is  calle<l  to  the  fact  that  an  indigenous 
species,  H.  tcoodii,  is  quite  common  on  two  South  African  shrubs,  Vangueria  infaugta 
and  V.  lati/olia.  These  two  specues  of  fungi  are  so  closely  related  that  it  is  believed 
that  the  indigenous  species  could  readily  attack  coffee  plants  if  opportunity  was 
offered. 

Ifotes  on  the  use  of  combined  fungicides,  L.  Auorand  (Rev.  Vit.,  24  (1905), 
No.  606,  pp.  105-107). — In  seeking  a  combined  fungicide  for  use  against  the  powdery 
and  downy  mildew  of  grapes,  the  author  carried  on  experiments  with  a  number  of 
mixtures,  and  the  results  obtained  are  briefly  given. 

Sulphur  in  a  dry  state  is  said  to  act  too  slowly,  and  tp  obtain  a  more  rapid  libera- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  a  number  of  mixtures  were  tested.'  Calcium  bisulphite  and 
sodium  hyposulphite  were  each  added  to  Bordeaux  mixture  at  the  rate  of  500  gm. 
per  hectoliter.  Both  mixtures  badly  burned  the  foliage  and  considerable  injury 
followed  their  use  even  when  diluted  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Later  the  author  tried  a  mixture  composed  of  Bordtiiyix  mixture  and  an  alkaline 
polysulphid  with  success.  The  formula  and  directions  for  making  this  mixture  are 
as  follows:  Copper  sulphate  4  kg.  and  water  100  liters,  polysulphid  2  kg.  and  water 
100  liters,  and  lime  2  kg.  and  water  25  liters.  After  a  thorough  solution,  pour  the 
lime  water  into  the  polysulphid  solution,  and  this  mixture  in  turn  into  the  copper 
solution,  stirring  thoroughly.  This  mixture  is  said  to  be  very  effective  in  preventing 
both  forms  of  mildew,  is  quite  adhesive,  and  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  foliage,  as 
judged  from  the  dark  green  color  of  the  plants. 
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A  study  of  combined  fungicides,  J.  db  BotrrrBS  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  PEil), 
J6  (1905),  So.  S4,  jtp.  716,  717). — A  favorable  report  is  made  of  the  addition  of 
sulphur  to  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  combination  being  applied  at  one  spraying. 

Three  years'  use  of  this  mixture  in  comparison  with  sulphur  applied  in  the  ordinary 
way  has  convinced  the  writer  of  its  efficiency.  The  combined  fungicide  is  said  to  be 
much  more  adherent  than  the  ordinary  forms,  and  its  greater  efficiency  is  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  sulphur  is  deposited  much  more  uniformly  over  the  foliage  than 
is  possible  when  dusted  in  the  form  of  powder.  The  dcid  in  the  copper  sulphate 
mixture  is  said  to  materially  add  to  the  adhesiveness  of  the  mixture. 

The  crystallisation  of  soda  fungicides,  F.  Porchbt  (Rev.  Vit.,  24  (1906),  No. 
616,  pp.  S77-SSO). — The  chief  difficulty  in  the  use  of  soda  fungicides  is  said  to  be  due 
to  their  rapid  deterioration.  When  solutions  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  copper  sul- 
phate are  mixed,  a  colloidal  precipitate  of  a  greenish-blue  color  is  formed.  Ordi- 
narily after  standing  for  a  little  time  the  precipitate  loses  its  blue  color,  becomes 
crystalline,  and  is  less  adherent  to  the  foliage  than  when  freshly  made. 

The  causes  of  the  changes  were  studied,  and  the  author  says  that  if  properly  made 
the  solution  should  stand  for  a  long  time  without  cr>'stallization.  Too  great  acidity 
favors  crystallization  and  alkalinity  retards  it,  though  too  much  alkali  makes  the 
fungicide  thick  and  less  adherent.  High  temperatures  favor  crystallization.  The 
use  of  impure  chemicals  and  utensils  that  have  l)een  used  for  other  fungicides  also 
bivors  the  depreciation  of  the  fungicide.  On  this  account  a  warning  is  given  that 
all  utensils,  spray  puiiipe,  etc.,  should  be  thoroughly  washed  before  using  them  for 
the  preparation  or  application  of  fungicides  containing  soda  compounds. 

ECOKOHIC  ZOOLOOT— EKTOMOLOOT. 

The  mammals  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  J.  G.  Millais  ( London,  New  York, 
and  Bombay;  Longmatu,  Green  <t  Co.,  1905,  vol.  3,  pp.  £99,  ph.  72). — In  this,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  three  proposed  volumes  relating  to  the  mammals  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  author  continuesadiscussion  of  carnivora  including  the  family  Mustelidif. 

The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  habits  and 
economic  relations  of  various  rodents,  including  squirrels,  beaver,  rats,  mice,  and 
volee.  The  anatomy  and  habits  of  each  species  of  mammal  mentioned  in  the  vol- 
ume are  discussed  in  great  detail,  so  that  the  work  furnishes  a  fund  of  information 
of  unusual  value  regarding  these  species.  The  illustrations  accompanying  the  vol- 
ume are  of  excellent  quality. 

Game  laws  for  1906,  T.  8.  Palmer,  H.  Oldys,  and  R.  W.  Williams,  Jr.  ( V.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Farmer^  Bui.  230,  pp.  54,fig».  6). — This  bulletin  is  similar  in  purpose  to 
those  issued  annually  on  the  same  subject  since  1902.  The  information  contained  in 
the  bulletin  is  more  condensed  than  in  the  previous  issues  and  recent  changes  in 
game  laws  are  included. 

The  destruction  of  gophers,  ground  squirrels,  and  prairie  dogs,  A.  MERi^ 
(Com.  Par.  Agr.  [Mexico],  Cirr.  20,  jtp.  11,  pL  1). — These  pests  are  described  with 
particular  reference  to  the  damage  which  they  cause  to  cultivated  crops.  In  com- 
bating them  various  poisons  have  been  tested,  including  phosphorus,  strychnin,  and 
cynanid  of  potash.  Traps,  fumigation  with  bisulphid  of  carbon,  acetylene  gas,  and 
other  remedies  were  also  tried.  Good  results  were  obtained  from  the  application  of 
fumigation  methods. 

The  destruction  of  rats,  G.  Gandara  and  C.  Macias  (Own.  Par.  Agr.  [ifetico], 
Circ.  S2,pp.  44,fig»-  39). — The  distribution  and  injurious  effects  of  rate  are  briefly 
discussed.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  a  consideration  of  remedies  for  destroying 
these  pests.  Among  the  remedies  discussed  by  the  author  mention  may  be  made  oi 
baits  containing  phosphorus,  arsenic,  strychnin,  and  other  solid  poisons,  as  well  tf 
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the  UBe  of  bisulphid  of  carbon  and  other  gases,  flooding,  and  destruction  with  infec- 
tious virus.  The  use  of  various  traps  is  also  considered.  According  to  reports  bear- 
ing on  the  use  of  vims  this  remedy  is  of  considerable  eflScacy. 

The  destruction  of  field  mice,  H.  Saonieb  {Bui.  Soc.  Nat.  Aifr.  France, 66(1905), 
No.  S,  pp.  S78-386). — In  the  district  of  Haute-Mame,  field  mice  disappeared  quite 
suddenly,  apparently  as  a  result  of  abundant  rains  and  heavy  snows  during  winter. 
The  weather  was  extremely  variable  during  the  months  of  January  and  February. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  mice  were  frozen  or  drowned  in  the  burrows. 

The  study  of  birds,  C.  J.  Pbnnock  (Ann.  Rpts.  Bd.  Agr.  Ihl.,  S-4  (190S-4),pp. 
.5.^.5£).— The  feeding  habits  and  economic  relations  of  birds  are  briefly  discussed, 
with  notes  on  certain  species  of  importance  from  an  agricultural  standpoint. 

Two  natural  enemies  of  the  farmer.  The  value  of  birds  to  the  farmer, 
T.  G.  Peabson  (Bui.  N.  C.  Bd.  Agr.,  26  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  41-44)-— Rri^i  reference  is 
made  to  the  losses  caused  by  noxious  weeds  and  insects.  Birds  are  discussed  as 
friends  of  the  farmer  on  accoimt  of  their  assistance  in  destroying  weeds  and  injurious 
insects.  Particular  mention  is  made  in  this  connection  of  the  quail,  meadow  lark, 
robin,  cuckoo,  chickadee,  chipping  sparrow,  night  hawks,  etc. 

Birds  from  certain  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  R.  C.  McGrkoor  (\_Phmppine\ 
Bur.  Govt.  Labs.  [PuA.],  1905,  No.  g5,  pp.  S4,  ph.  11). — Lists  are  given  of  birds 
ofaeerved  on  the  islands  of  Romblon,  Sibnyan,  Cresta  de  Gallo,  Ticao,  Cnyo,  Culion, 
Calayan,  Lubang,  and  Luzon.  Certain  species  are  described  as  new  and  notes  are 
given  on  the  distribution  and  feeding  habits  of  some  of  the  more  important  ones. 

The  homed  larks  and  their  relation  to  agriculture,  W.  L.  McAtee  ( V.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Biol.  Survey  Bui.  2S,  pp.  S7,  pin.  S,fig».  IS). — Homed  larks  occur  at 
least  at  one  season  of  the  year  in  all  parts  of  North  America  except  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  southern  Alaska,  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Cen- 
tral America.  Over  this  whole  territory  one  species  prevails  with  21  named  varieties 
or  subspecies. 

The  discussion  presented  in  the  bulletin  is  based  on  an  examination  of  1,154  stom- 
achs of  homed  larks  from  25  States  and  Territories.  This  examination  showed  the 
contents  to  consist  of  20.6  per  cent  animal  and  79.4  per  cent  v^etable  matter.  The 
amount  of  animal  matter  present  in  the  stomac-hs  increases  greatly  in  April  and  May. 
In  general  the  feeding  habits  of  the  homed  lark  of  Europe  a)>pears  to  be  very  much 
like  that  of  this  country. 

In  former  times  the  homed  lark  constituted  a  food  product  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  killed  in  large  numbers.  These  birds  were  also  preyed  upon  by  various 
hawks,  owls,  and  shrikes.  The  feeding  habits  of  all  varieties  of  homed  larks  are 
almost  the  same  except  those  of  the  larks  which  o<-cur  in  California,  the  chief  differ- 
ence being  in  the  vegetable  food  consumed.  In  California  grain  constitutes  40.2  per 
cent  of  the  food  of  the  homed  larks,  while  in  the  country  outside  of  California  grain 
formed  only  12.2  per  cent  of  the  diet.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  scarcity  of  insects 
on  the  dry  ranges. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails  regarding  the  economic  relations  of 
homed  larks,  some  of  the  farmers  considering  them  pests,  while  others  consider  that 
the  losjes  caused  by  them  are  not  of  great  importance.  Oats  is  the  most  important 
grain  food  of  horned  larks,  and  in  California  this  cereal  grows  wild  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  presence  of  oats  in  the  stomachs  of  homed  larks  can  not  l)e  considered 
against  them. 

The  author  believes  that  in  California,  where  homed  larks  depend  chiefly  upon 
grain  for  food,  they  may  do  considerable  harm.  Elsewhere  they  are  believed  to  be 
of  much  value  to  the  farmer.  The  nestling  horned  larks  are  highly  insectivorous, 
bat  soon  after  leaving  the  nest  they  become  much  more  vegetarian  than  even  the 
■dnlt  birds. 
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An  apparatus  for  collecting  small  arthropods  quickly  and  in  large  nmn- 
bers,  A.,Behlbsb  {Redia,  g  {1904),  No.  l,pp.  86-89,fig».  H). — The  apparatus  described 
Id  this  article  depends  for  its  effectiveness  upon  the  application  of  heat  to  the  material 
in  which  small  arthropods  are  concealed. 

Moldy  soil  or  other  rubbish  is  placed  in  a  receptacle  in  the  top  of  the  apparatus, 
the  material  lying  u{>on  a  metallii^  screen  with  small  apertures.  Beneath  the  metal- 
lic screen  which  holds  the  material  to  be  investigated  is  a  funnel  leading  to  a  small 
tul>e  containing  alcohol  or  other  preserving  fluid.  The  funnel  is  surroimded  by 
water  whi«»h  may  be  heated  to  a  suitable  temperature.  The  heat  gradually  dri» 
out  the  soil  or  other  material  in  which  the  insecta  are  hidden,  causing  them  to  crawl 
downward  in  searc^h  of  moisture  and  in  so  doing  they  fall  into  the  metallic  screen 
and  ultimately  into  the  funnel. 

Index-catalogue  of  medical  and  veterinary  zoology,  C.  \V.  Stiles  and  k. 
Hassali,  (  V.  8.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bud.  39,  pUt.  IS,  pp.  839-90S;  IS,  pp. 
90.1-960). — In  these  two  parts  of  the  index-catalogue  the  authors  present  an  alpha- 
l)etical  list  of  authors  for  the  letter  K. 

Insects  injurious  to  grain  and  fodder  crops,  root  crops,  and  vegetables, 
J.  Flbtcher  ( Canada  Ceitt.  Erpt.  Farm  Bui.  5g,  pp.  48,  pi».  *). — The  author  presents, 
for  the  use  of  farmers  and  gardeners,  a  general  account  of  the  common  insect  peets 
which  attack  cereals,  forage  plants,  fruit  crops,  and  garden  vegetables. 

The  mos<t  effective  insecticides  are  described  and  formulas  suggested  for  prepariog 
them.  Among  the  insects  injurious  to  grain  and  fodder  crops  mention  may  be  nuide 
of  Hessian  fly,  jointworm,  wheat-stem  maggot,  wheat  midge,  western  wheat-stem 
sawfly,  grain  aphis,  wireworm,  white  grub,  com  worm,  grasshopper,  pea  moth,  pe« 
weevil,  bean  weevil,  destructive  pea  aphis,  clover-seed  caterpillar,  clover-seed  mite, 
army  worm,  etc.  The  common  pests  of  root  crops  and  garden  vegetables  are  aho 
described  and  notes  are  given  on  means  of  combating  them. 

Insects  of  Harm  and  Jethou,  W.  A.  Lupp  ( Guemsey  Soe.  Nat.  Sci.  RpL  and  TVaw. 
1904,  pp  374-S90). — The  insects  observed  in  these  islands  are  listed  and  notes  are 
given  on  the  habits  of  some  of  the  more  important  species. 

The  insect  galls  of  Indiana,  M.  T.  Cook  {Separate  from  Ind.  Dept.  Owl.  ondKnl. 
Retourctt  Ann.  Rpt.,  89  {1904),  pp-  801-871,  fig*.  r>S)  .—This  contribution  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  insect  galls  is  to  Ije  considered  a  part  of  the  author's  proposed  monograph  of 
the  insect  galls  of  North  America.  The  present  contribution  includes  a  discussion  of 
galls  observed  on  plants  in  Indiana. 

The  cotton-boU  weevil,  P.  Marchal  {Jour.  Agr.  Trap. ,5  {1905),  No.  50,  pp.  i^ 
(34)  ■ — A  historical  account  is  presented  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  this  pest  and 
the  early  literature  relating  to  it.  The  habits  and  life  history  of  the  insect  are  dis- 
cussed with  particular  reference  to  the  conditions  which  are  favorable  to  its  distribu- 
tion. Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  some  of  the  conditions  which  are  unbivorable  to 
the  ]>est,  and  upon  its  natural  enemies. 

The  cotton  caterpillar  (Jour.  Jamaica  Agr.  Soc.,  9  (1906),  No.  9,  pp.  SlS-317)-— 
Apparently  the  caterpillar,  which  has  recently  done  most  damage  to  cotton  in 
Jamaica,  is  the  common  cotton  caterpillar  of  this  country.  The  insect  is  described 
in  its  various  stages  and  notes  are  given  on  its  habits  and  life  history. 

As  a  result  of  a  number  of  spraying  experiments  with  Paris  green  and  arsenate  of 
lead  it  is  recommended  that  arsenical  poisons  be  thoroughly  applied  to  cotton  plants 
as  soon  as  the  caterpillars  appear.  In  mo<lerately  dry  weather  this  application  can 
best  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  dry  mixture  with  lime  or  some  similar  substance.  '" 
wet  weather  arsenate  of  lead  dissolvetl  in  water  is  recommended. 

Kethods  of  combating  the  cotton-boll  weevil  and  the  cotton  caterpiUtfi 
A.  L.  Hbrrera  (Com.  Par.  Agr.  [Mexifi)'\,  Oirc.  24,  pp.  2). — Brief  notes  on  the 
approved  remedies  for  the  control  of  these  two  insects. 
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The  early  history  of  the  Hessian  fly  in  America,  F.  M.  Wbbstkr  (Prw.  fioc. 
Prom.  Affr.  Sci.,  US  (1905),  pp.  110-117). — A  historical  diacugaion  of  the  origin  of  the 
Uewian  fly  is  presented,  together  with  notes  on  the  early  outbreaks  of  this  pest  and 
its  distribution  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  622). 

liOcust  destruction,  VV.  H.  Bl-shby  (Natal  Agr.  Jour,  and  Min.  Jiec,  S  (1905),  No. 
6,  pp.  559-^568). — ^The  use  of  an  arsenical  solution  as  a  spray  for  the  control  of  locusts 
has  proved  very  efficient  and  also  harmless  to  cattle  which  may  graze  upon  the  grass. 
During  the  past  year  5  tons  of  arsenical  poison  was  purchased  for  this  purpose  and 
has  yielded  satisfactory  results.  While  it  seems  impossible  to  exterminate  the  pest 
by  this  method  it  furnishes  a  means  of  holding  the  locust  within  reasonable  bounds. 
The  destruction  of  white  grubs  in  the  district  of  Meaux,  J.  Bi:N'ARD  (Bxd.  Soc. 
Nat.  Agr.  France,  65(1905),  No.  r>,  pp.  ,fr5-S78). — For  several  yearsabonnty  has  been 
offered  varying  from  10  to  20  centimes  \ter  kilogram  of  white  grubs.  In  a  period  of  6 
years  a  total  of  462,911  kg.  were  thus  captured.  Estimating  1,200  white  grubs  per 
kilogram  this  would  mean  the  destruction  of  about  500,000,000  of  the  lan-w.  In  order 
to  carry  on  this  kind  of  warfare  against  insects,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
iaiige  quantities  of  money  as  well  as  devotion  to  the  work. 

The  habits  and  metamorphosis  of  Lebia  scapularis,  F.  Silvestri  (Redia, 
i(1904).  No.  l,pp.68~84,pl«.S). — This  predatorj' beetle  appears  to  be  quite  influential 
in  the  destruction  of  the  elm-leaf  beetle.  The  habits  of  Lehia  srapularls  are  described 
in  considerable  detail  with  especial  reference  to  the  behavior  and  metamorphosis  of 
the  larvte  in  different  stages.  An  elaborate  description  is  also  presented  of  the  silk- 
producing  apparatus  of  the  larvie. 

Invasion  of  bark  beetles  in  Vosges,  Rivet  (BtU.  Soc.  Nat.  Agr.  France,  66 
(190S),  No.  S,  pp.  198-907). — During  the  year  1904  Tomicu*  ti/pographtw  and  T.  eurvi- 
dfn»  were  unusually  numerous  and  attacked  flr  and  other  related  trees.  The  habits 
of  these  two  species  are  described  in  detail.  The  extent  of  infestation  and  the  amount 
of  damage  caused  by  these  insects  are  briefly  indicated. 

A  note  upon  the  "bee-hole  "  borer  of  teak  in  Burma,  R.  P.  Stsbbino  (Oal- 
nitia:  Supt.  Govt.  Prititing,  India,  1906,  pp.  19). — A  considerable  percentage  of  teak 
in  Burma  is  injured  by  the  presence  of  insect  burrows  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  use- 
less for  shipbuilding  purposes. 

The  author  investigated  such  timber  for  the  purpose  of  disctjvering  the  cause  and 
remedy.  It  was  found  that  the  burrows  were  produced  by  a  moth  identified  as 
Duomilux  ceramien*.  The  chief  natural  enemies  of  this  moth  are  wixxipeckeTS.  In 
controlling  the  pest  it  is  recommemled  that  observations  be  made  to  determine  the 
trees  in  which  the  insect  is  present.  All  infested  trees  should  then  1^  cut  in  the  cold 
season  and  utilized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  insectK  in  all  stages. 

Observations  and  studies  on  hazelnut  disease  and  means  of  combating  it, 
A.  Trotter  (Redia,  H  (1904),  No.  1,  pp.  .17-*)7 ,  fig».  7). — As  a  result  of  a  thorough 
study  of  hazelnut  trees,  it  was  found  that  the  so-called  hazelnut  disease  may  Ije  due 
to  a  variety  of  causes.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  result  of  infection  with  pamsitic  fungi 
such  as  PhxjUaclmia  miffulta  and  related  ai)ecies.  In  other  («8es  the  disease  is  pro- 
duced by  attacks  of  Hderodera  radu-icoht. 

Hazelnuts  may  also  be  badly  affei-ted  by  infestation  with  mites,  particularly  Eri- 
ophyen  arellamr,  or  by  the  attacks  of  leaf-eating  lepidoptera,  coleoptera,  or  finally  by 
infestation  with  stale  insects  and  other  insect  pests.  A  brief  bibliography  of  the 
subject  is  appende<l  to  the  article. 

The  vaporer  moth,  W.  Forbes  (.Timr.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  U  (1905),  No.  7,  pp. 
4ii0,  4S1,  fig.  1). — Orgyia  oiifi^ua  attacks  various  fruit  and  garden  trees,  as  well  as  orna- 
mental shrubs.  The  insect  is  describe<l  in  its  various  stages  with  notes  on  its  life 
history.  In  combating  this  pest  the  webs  should  be  collected  and  burned  and  infested 
foliage  should  be  sprayed  with  Paris  green  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  200  gal.  of  water, 
or  with  arsenate  of  lead. 
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The  STTpay  moth,  A.  E.  Stekb  (Nature  Guard,  1906,  Letion  4^,  pp.  173-178,  pL 
1). — Attention  is  called  to  the  great  damage  done  to  forest  and  other  trees  by  the 
gypsy  moth.  The  life  history  of  this  insect  is  briefly  discussed  and  recommendatioiu 
are  made  regarding  means  for  controlling  it. 

Kites  in  rubber  nurseries,  S.  Ardbn  ( Agr.  Bid.  Straiti  and  Fed.  Malay  Staia, 
4  {1906),  No.  6,  jrp.  .1,39, .SSO). — In  a  case  of  infested  rubber  trees  the  young  leaves 
fall  before  they  are  fully  developed,  as  when  attacked  by  red  spider. 

The  mite  causing  this  trouble  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Tarsonymns.  The  disease 
is  chiefly  confined  to  plants  under  unfavorable  conditions  and  does  not  commonly 
affect  trees  after  they  are  thoroughly  established.  In  one  instance  rubber  trees  were 
badly  affected  while  suffering  as  a  result  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  water. 

The  red  disease  of  the  grapevine  and  its  treatment,  E.  Zacharewicz  (£«'. 
Vit.,  S4  (1905),  No.  618,  pp.  447,  44^).— The  disease  discussed  by  the  author  is  due  to 
the  attack  of  Telranychus  Idcrius.  The  appearan(«  of  this  mite  is  discussed  and  notes 
are  given  on  its  habits.  In  controlling  the  pest,  good  results  have  been  obtained  by 
the  use  of  a  mixture  containing  95  parts  powdered  livfe  lime  and  3  parts  pyrethnim 
powder. 

B«port  of  the  secretary  of  tl}e  American  Mosquitb  Extermination  Society, 
H.  C.  AVbbks  {Rayside,  L.  L:  Author,  1906,  pp.  6,  pi.  1) . — A  study  was  made  of  the 
mosquito  problem  at  Wellfleet,  Mass.  It  was  found  that  a  swampy  worthless  area 
of  about  2,500 acres  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  was  badly  infested  with  mosquitoes. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  marsh  it  is  re<>ommended  that  a  dike  be  con8truote<l  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  entrance  of  tide  water.  It  is  believed  that  this  will 
enable  a  better  quality  of  grass  to  grow  on  the  salt  marsh  bo  that  the  area  may  be 
profitable  for  farming.  This  will  lead  to  the  introduction  of  proper  drainage  sye- 
terns  which  in  turn  will  prevent  the  development  of  mosquito  larvte. 

Lantern  traps  for  noxious  micro-lepidoptera,  A.  L.  Hekreka.  ( Com.  Par.  Agr. 
[Mexico],  Circ.  S5,  pp.  3,  fig.  1). — A  brief  description  is  given  of  a  lantern  trap  which 
captured  24,492  insects  in  a  single  night  when  exposed  in  a  cotton  plantation  in 
Texas.  Among  this  collection  of  insects  13,11.^  belonged  to  injurious  species.  In 
the  lantern  a  mixture  was  burned  containing  white  pitch,  turpentine,  linseed  oil, 
and  olive  oil. 

Nursery  fumigation,  C.  Fuller  (Natal  Agr.  Jour,  and  Jl/tii.  Ree.,  S  {7«15). 
No.  6,  pp.  5S.i-o40,  figs.  10). — The  fumigation  of  nursery  stock  before  delivery  by  the 
nurserymen  is  recommende<l  as  a  good  practice.  For  the  nurserymen's  use  it  is 
recommended  that  the  fumigation  house  should  be  a  permanent  structure  of  wood, 
iron,  or  brick  lined  with  gas-tight  material  lorated  some  distance  from  dwelling 
houses  and  subjected,  at  least  once  every  six  months,  to  a  test  of  its  gas-retaining 
power.  Directions  were  given  for  the  preparation  and  application  of  hydrocyanic- 
acid  gas. 

Kxperiments  with  fumigating  nursery  stock,  T.  B.  Symonh  and  A.  B.  CiAH.tN 
{Maryland  Sta.  Bnl.  105,  pp.  ll-.}4,fign.  5). — The  exj)eriments  reported  in  this  bulle- 
tin were  undertaken  for  the  pur|)ose  of  determining  the  effect  of  hydrocyanic-acid 
gas  upon  nursery  stock.  This  remedy  is  Ijelieved  to  he  the  most  reliable  one  f« 
destroying  San  Jos^  scale  on  nursery  stock  and  it,  therefore,  becomes  important  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  treatment  is  injurious  to  trees. 

During  the  experiments  3,000  trees  were  treated,  one-half  in  the  fall  and  the  other 
half  in  the  spring.  The  fall  treatment  was  given  on  October  15  and  the  spring  tre«t- 
ment  on  April  7.  Both  peach  and  apple  trees  were  used  in  these  experiments  and  a 
detailed  record  of  these  experiments  is  presentee!  in  a  tabular  form.  In  some  cases 
apparent  injuries  by  the  gas  would  jierhaps  be  attributed  to  other  agencies,  snch  as 
unfavorable  soil  conditions  after  the  trees  were  set  out. 

The  amount  of  cyanid  jier  cubic  foot  varied  from  l)elow  the  usual  quantity  to  6  times 
the  amount  ordinarily  recommended  for  fumigating  nursery  stock.    One-half  the 
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trees  were  fumigated  in  30  minutes  and  the  other  half  in  60  minutes.  Where  an 
excessive  amount  of  cyanid  was  used  in  an  exposure  of  60  minutes  several  trees  were 
killed  by  the  gas.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  percentage  of  trees  which  died  was  no 
greater  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  orchard  planting. 

In  the  fall  experiments,  peach  trees  appeared  to  be  more  resistant  than  apple  trees. 
This  was  not  true,  however,  in  the  spring  work.  Some  varieties  of  apple,  for  example 
the  Yellow  Transparent,  were  more  resistant  than  others.  The  authors  conclude 
from  these  experiments  that  no  injury  occurs  as  a  result  of  fumigating  dormant  apple 
and  peach  nursery  stock  2  years  or  more  of  age  with  the  usual  strength  of  hydrocy- 
anic-acid gas.  Apparently  fumigation  in  the  fall  with  an  excessive  strength  of 
cyanid  is  more  likely  to  produce  injury  than  in  the  spring. 

Orchard  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gaa,  C.  Fuller  {NcUaiAgr.  Jour, 
and  3fm.  Rec,  8  {1906),  No.  7,  pp.  697-716,  fig».  11). — Detailed  directions  are  given 
for  the  combination  of  chemicals  to  produce  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  use  of  tents  and 
other  apparatus  for  confining  the  gas,  and  the  application  of  the  method,  particularly 
to  citrus  trees.  The  results  of  experiments  along  this  line  are  briefly  summarized 
and  recommendations  made  in  accordance  with  investigations  already  published  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

Spray  calendar  (Bien.  Rpl.  Bd.  Hort.  Oregon,  8  {1906),  pp.  49-74).— The  purpose 
of  this  as  of  other  similar  spray  calendars  is  to  make  recommendations  regarding  the 
questions  when  to  spray,  what  to  spray  with,  and  how  to  spray.  Some  of  the  more 
important  insert  and  fungus  pests  are  described  for  the  information  of  fruit  growers 
and  standard  insecticides  and  fungicides  are  suggested  for  the  control  of  these  pests. 

Bee  culture,  J.  8.  Gilfillan  {Ann.  Sptg.  Bd.  Ag.  Del.,  n.  ter.,  S-4  {1903-4),  pp. 
1S9-1S4,  figt.  4). — ^The  social  organization  of  bees  is  briefly  discussed  with  notes  on 
various  bee  products.  The  value  of  bees  is  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  honey 
production  and  fertilization  of  fruits  and  other  plants.  Brief  directions  are  given  for 
the  care  and  management  of  bees. 

Sericnlture  in  Madagascar,  E.  Pruuhommb  (Agr.  Prat.  Pays  Chaxuh,  6  (1906), 
Not.  Z5,  pp.  311-^25;  26,  pp.  389-402;  28,  pp.  50-65;  SO,  pp.  S 12-229,  figs.  9).— An  elab- 
orate review  is  presented  of  the  present  status  of  sericulture  in  Madagascar.  Seri- 
cultnral  education  is  briefly  discussed. 

Detailed  directions  are  given  regarding  the  cultivation  of  mulberries  of  various 
varieties  and  their  use  in  feeding  silkworms.  The  diseases  of  silkworms  are  consid- 
ered and  notes  are  given  on  their  insect  enemies.  A  historical  account  is  presented 
of  the  different  races  of  silkworms  and  the  comparative  merit  of  races  and  various 
crosses.  The  influence  of  the  selection  in  breeding  silkworms  is  also  briefly  considered. 

Diseases  of  the  silkworm  and  means  of  combating  them,  G.  Gandara  ( Com. 
Par.  Agr.  [Mexitxi],  Circ.  31,  pp.  16,  figs.  8). — The  common  diseases  of  the  silkworm 
are  described  and  notes  are  given  on  their  economic  importance  and  means  of  com- 
bating them. 

POODS— HUMAir  irUTRITIOH. 

Food  adulteration  in  Arkansas,  J.  H.  Norton  {Arkaiuat  Sta.  But.  88,  pp.  77- 
118). — With  a  view  to  determining  the  extent  of  food  adulteration  in  the  open 
market  the  station  has  collected  and  examined  354  samples  of  canned  vegetables  and 
fmits,  catsups,  dairy  products,  jams  and  jellies,  baking  powders,  vinegar,  soda  water 
sirups,  etc.    Of  these  166,  or  47  per  cent,  were  adulterated  or  sophisticated. 

The  bulletin  contains,  in  addition  to  the  analytical  data  reported,  a  discussion  of 
the  importance  of  pure  foods  and  what  has  been  done  to  secure  them,  and  also 
includes  an  article  by  R.  R.  Dinwiddle  on  preservative  drugs  found  in  foods,  which 
discusses  their  physiological  effect  and  similar  topics. 

Keport  of  the  State  food  commissioner  of  Illinois,  .\.  H.  Jonbs  (.Inn.  Rpt. 
SUtU  Food  Comr.  lU.,  2  {1901),  pp.  258,  Jigs.  .V).— This  volume  contains  the  report  of 
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the  State  analyst,  the  report  of  the  State  food  commiaaioner,  a  compilation  of  km 
and  rulings  under  the  law,  and  other  data  connected  with  the  food  inspection  work. 
The  total  number  of  foods  examined,  including  spices,  halting  powders,  cocoa,  can- 
dies, flour,  sirup,  dairy  products,  etc.,  was  980,  of  which  338  or  37.5  per  cent  were 
adulterated. 

AnalyBes  of  food  products,  W.  W.  P.  McConnell  {Bim.  Rpt.  Minn.  Slate  Dairy 
and  Food  Comr.,  10  {1906),  pp.  14S-Si!8,  i*«>-4;?7).— Details  are  given  regarding  the 
examination,  under  the  provisions  of  the  State  pure-food  law,  of  a  large  number  of 
samples  of  baking  powders,  dairy  products,  jams,  jellies,  meats,  flavoring  extracts, 
milk  and  cream,  etc. 

Beport  of  State  chemist,  J.  Hortvbt  {Bien.  Rpt.  Minn.  State  Dairy  cmd  Food 
Comr.,  10  (1905),  pp.  4^1-555,  figs.  27,  charts  S). — The  analyses  made  under  the  State 
pure-food  law  are  discussed  and  data  regarding  court  cases  given.  It  is  stated  that 
11,884  samples  have  l^een  examined  of  which  3,766  were  illegal. 

Biennial  report  of  the  deputy  food  commissioner,  W.  F.  Thompson  and  E.  L 
Rbdfern  (Bien.  Rpt.  Deputy  Food  Comr.  Nebr.,  1904,  pp-  SS). — Results  of  analyses  of 
milk,  vinegar,  flavoring  extracts,  sirups,  tomato  catsup,  cider,  fruit  products,  canned 
goods,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  samples  are  reported  and  briefly  discussed. 

Nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  Ohio  dairy,  and  food  commissioner,  H. 
Ankenby  (..Inn.  Rpf.  Ohio  Dairy  and  Food  Comr.,  19  (1904),  pp.  66). — Thereportoov- 
ers  a  year's  work  of  the  State  dairy  and  food  commission.  The  total  number  of 
samples  examined  was  2,394,  of  which  872  were  adulterated  or  sophisticated.  The 
samples  examined  included  condiments,  beverages,  dairy  products  and  other  foods, 
spices,  flavoring  extracts,  drugs,  etc.  Prosecutions  were  instituted  on  182  adulter- 
ated articles. 

The  food  inspector's  handbook,  F.  Vacrkr  (London:  The  Sanitary  PMithing 
Co.,  1905,  4-  ed.,  pp.  231,  Hint.;  rev.  in  Lancet  [London],  1906,  II,  No.  SI,  p.  1430).— 
This  volume  is  intended  as  a  guide  for  the  use  of  food  inspectors  and  contains  chap- 
ters on  animal  foods,  fish,  game,  vegetables,  etc.,  with  a  description  of  the  appear 
anceand  character  of  the  foods,  so  that  those  which  are  fit  for  food  and  those  which 
should  be  condemned  may  be  recognized.  The  question  of  food  adulteration  is  steo 
taken  up. 

The  sanitsiry  inspector's  handbook,  A.  Taylor  (Londwi:  H.  K.  Lewi*  [190o], 
4.  ed.,  pp.  465,  ittue.;  rev.  in  Lancet  [London'],  1905,  I,  No.  19,  p.  1277). — It  is  stated 
that  this  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  illustrations  have  been  added,  and 
the  text  and  index  amplified.  Various  questions  connected  with  sanitary  inspec- 
tion are  discussed,  and  a  synopsis  is  given  of  the  public  health  laws  of  Great  Britain. 
The  bopk  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  sanitary  inspectors  and  those  seeking  to 
qualify  for  such  appointmeutfi,  and  also  to  supply  practical  information  to  those  inter- 
ested in  sanitary  subjects. 

Municipal  food  control  manual,  11.  Mbssner  (Tofchenbueh  fiir  die  LebrmmiU^- 
kontroUorgane  der  Gemeinden.  Vienna  and  Leipgic:  Wilh.  BrattmuMer,  1905,  pp.  S84; 
rev.  in  Ottrrr.  Chem.  Zlg.,  S  (1905),  No.  10,  p.  .iSS). — This  volume  is  designed  as  a 
manual  for  those  engaged  in  municipal  foo<l-control  work. 

Existing:  official  laboratories  and  their  utilization  for  the  detection  of 
food  frauds  and  adulterations,  A.  C.  Girard  (Rev.  Soc.  Scl.  Hyg.  AKmenl.,l 
(1904),  No.  7,  pp.  847-S53).—K  list  is  given  of  French  official  laboratories,  which, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  can  be  made  use  of  in  an  organized  attempt  to  suppress  food 
adulteration. 

The  detection  of  com  meal  in  sausage,  H.  Kreis  (Ber.  Chem.  Lab.  Baxl,  10 
(1903);  ab«.  in  Ztuchr.  Untemuch.  Nalir.  u.  Oentmmil.,  9  (1905),  No.  8,  p.  473)-- 
Methods  of  detecting  com  meal  were  tested,  the  best  results  beingobtained  with  that 
of  Mayrhofer. 
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Analyses  of  imported  Meaaina  and  New  South.  Wales  ^own  lemoaa,  F.  B. 

GiTHRiB  (Agr.  Gaz.  N.  S.  WaUf,  16  {1905),  No.  S,  p.  *06').— Analytical  data  obtained 
from  5  samples  are  reported. 

Properties  and  composition  of  some  typical  flours,  W.  £.  Matthewson  (  Trant. 
Kan*.  Awd.  Sci.,  19  {1903-4),  pp.  78-80). — ^The  composition  of  8  sorts  of  flour  and 
the  character  of  the  gluten  were  studied.  Baking  testa  were  also  made  but  are  not 
reportwl  in  detail. 

Accr)nling  to  the  author,  the  baking  tests  showed  that  soft  wheat  flour  gave  a  more 
sticky  doagh  than  the  othem,  and  this  quality,  more  or  less  characteristic  of  soft 
wheats,  "is  considered  to  he  connected  with  gluten  rich  in  gliadin."  The  r^ults 
obtained  ghow  that  although  the  gliadin-glutenin  ratio  may  be  important  in  certain 
caL«eH  it  did  not  sufiice  to  explain  the  observed  differences  in  the  flours  examined  and 
that  further  study  was  needed  regarding  the  relationships  between  composition  and 
bn^ad-making  (jualitiee. 

The  chemical  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  wheat  and  flour,  Chapub 
(Bui.  Agr.  Alghie  el  Tnnisie,  11  {1905),  No.  7,  pp.  141-147).—The  gluten  and  gliadin 
content  as  a  means  of  judging  the  quality  of  flour  is  discussed  and  data  on  the  sub- 
i^'t  summarized. 

The  condition  of  starch  in  stale  bread,  E.  Ronx  {Rev.  Soc.  Sci.  Hyg.  Aliment., 
1  (i:>04),  No.  7,  pp.  832-836). — Since  it  had  been  found  that  when  paste  is  allowed 
to  stand  the  starch  is  changed  into  amylocellulose,  an  insoluble  nonsacchariflable 
material  which  colors'iodin  yellow,  the  author  made  investigations  to  learn  whether 
a  similar  change  takes  place  when  bread  grows  stale. 

The  conclusion  was  reached  that  this  was  not  the  case  and  that  it  could  not  be  said 
tiiat  the  starch  material  of  stale  bread  had  a  different  nutritive  value  from  that  of 
Irwh  bread. 

Poisonous  bread,  A.  Y.vchevski  {Zeinledyeletz,  1905,  No.  1,  pp.  11-15;  ab».  in 
Xhur.  Opuiln.  Ayron.  {Rust.  Jour.  Ei-pL  Landu:),  6  {1905),  No.  3,  p.  249). — Serious 
illness  and  sometimes  death  were  note<l  in  1903  in  various  localities  in  Russia  when 
hread  was  eaten  made  from  local  grown  grain. 

Krgot  was  found  in  some  samples  of  grain  and  flour,  but  the  poisonous  properties 
were  attributed  to  a  fungus,  Famrlum  ronenm.  This  fungus  grows  on  rye  in  damp 
localities  and  wet  seasons,  and  is  apparently  spread  by  rain,  wind,  and  insects.  Direct 
experiments  nia<1e  by  Zhilyakov  showed  that  the  fungus  would  produce  the  poison- 
ous properties  noted  in  the  bread. — p.  fijieman. 

Some  causes  of  discoloration  of  canned  mushrooms,  J.  Sarthoc  {Rtv.  Soe. 
Sci.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  1  {1904),  No.  7,  pp.  853-860). — Three  sorts  of  discoloration  were 
noted,  namely,  a  darkened  area,  black  specks  of  varj-ing  size,  and  a  discoloration 
which  extends  to  the  whole  of  the  can  contents.  The  first  and  second  are  ascribed  to 
chemical  causes,  and  the  last  to  the  action  of  bacteria. 

When  nmshrooms  are  sulphured  and  canned,  the  sulphurous  acid,  acting  upon  the 
metal  of  the  can  or  upon  the  solder,  nfay  cause  discoloration.  Such  chemical  discol- 
oration is  regarded  as  harmless  and,  acTording  to  the  author,  may  be  remedied  by 
*^oaking  the  mushrooms  a  short  time  in  a  weak  solution  of  acetic,  citric,  or  tartaric 
acid  and  washing  in  plenty  of  water.  The  l)acterial  discoloration  is  an  accompani- 
ment of  putrefactive  fermentation,  and  is  characterized  by  the  odor  of  hydrogen 
wilphid.    Such  canned  mushrooms  are  unfit  for  use. 

Concerning'  certain  adulterations  of  lard,  A.  Olio  and  J.  Tillmans  {ZUchr. 
I'litnmch.  Nahr.  u.  Genvmnll.,  9  {190.'>) ,  No.  10,  pp.  59.5-597). — Notes  on  a  sample  of 
larfl  adulterated  with  cotton-see<l  oil,  flour,  and  paraffin. 

The  quality  of  commercial  cream  of  tartar,  L.  D.  Havenhill  ( 2Van>.  Kant. 
jlcorf.  .Si-i.,  19  {1903-4),  pp.  66-68).— The  examination  of  a  numter  of  samples  of 
"earn  of  tartar  sold  in  Kansas  showed  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  samples 
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purchased  in  grocery  stores  were  adulternted  with  calcium  acid  phoephate audita 
accompanying  impurities.  In.  some  cases  little  or  no  cream  of  tartar  wa8  present 
The  samples  purchased  from  druggists  were  found  to  be  pure. 

Kxamining  and  judgfing  ground  black  peppers,  K.  Spaeth  (ZUchr.  I'rUemui. 
A'ahr.  ii.  Getimtintl.,  9  (1905),  A'o.  10,  pp.  o77-595). — A  summary  of  data  regarding 
pepper  analyses. 

Concerning  the  analysis  of  wine  vinegar,  A.  VKOKTinmi  (Zttckr.  [nl^riudi.  Xair. 
«.  GenussmU.,9  [1905),  Xo.  6, pp.  ,161-3(>.i). — The  author  concludesthatlacticacidmaT 
be  regarded  as  a  normal  constituent  of  wine  vinegar  and  that  a  determination  of  the 
amount  present  may  serve  as  a  means  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  the  product. 

Standards  of  purity  for  fermented  and  distilled  liquors,  P.  Scbidbuwiiz 
{Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  hidun.,  -24  {1905), p.  176;  abi.  in  Jaur.  Amer.  Oiem.  Sfx:,/!  (ISOi], 
No.  6,  Rev.,  pp.  .ISJ,  SoS). — Various  (juestions  connected  with  standards  of  pnrity 
are  discussed.  The  adoption  of  a  single  analytical  factor  as  a  standard  of  purity  of 
any  article  is  not  considered  advisable  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  such  a  factor 
may  be  changed  so  as  to  come  within  requirements. 

Sterilized  firuits  {Jour.  Jamaica  Ayr.  Soc,  9  {1905),  No.  1,  p.  22).— k.  note  (o 
the  successful  canning  of  mangoes,  pineapples,  bananas,  akees,  etc.,  by  covering  the 
fruit  with  cold  sterilized  water,  sealing  in  bottles,  and  heating  for  4  hours  at  150°  tn 
156°  F. 

The  dietetic  use  of  predigested  legume  flour,  particularly  in  atrophic 
infants,  D.  L.  EnsALL  and  C.  W.  Mim.bk  {Amur.  Jour.  .Vcrf.  Sci,  1S9  {1905),  n>. 
663-684;  aba.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  HT/  {1905),  No.  6,  Rer.,  p.  *.#7).— The  <i«l» 
reported  have  to  do  with  bean  flour  in  which  the  starch  is  predigested  by  means  of 
a  diastatic  ferment. 

The  diet  in  typhoid  fever,  J.  B.  Nichoi*  {Reprinted  from  Amer.  Med.,  9  {}!<Oo\ 
No.  IS,  pp.  736-736). — In  this  paper,  based  on  the  author's  experience  and  thatiJ 
others,  a  generous  diet  in  typhoid  fever  is  advocated.  The  results  of  a  number  of 
digestion  and  metabolism  experiments  reported  by  different  investigators  are  snm- 
marized  and  discussed. 

The  use  of  copper  in  destroying  typhoid  organisms  and  the  effects  of  cop- 
per on  man,  H.  Kraemek  {Amer.  Jour.  Phnrm.,  77  {1905),  No.  6,  pp.  ?ff.5-..W).— <'" 
the  basis  of  his  own  Investigations  and  those  of  others  the  author  recommends  the 
use  of  small  amotuits  of  copper  for  the  destruction  of  typhoid  organisms  in  water, 
and  states  that  he  has  obtainetl  very  satisfactory  results  by  placing  a  piece  of  care- 
fully cleaned  copper  foil  9  in.  square  in  a  vessel  holding  3  to  4  qti".  of  water  aiid 
allowing  it  to  remain  4  to  8  hours.  If  the  water  contains  a  large  amount  of  setlinient, 
it  is  desirable  to  Alter  l)efore  treating  witli  the  copper  foil.  Such  water  ha!>  bwn 
usetl  for  over  6  months  without  any  noticeable  ill  effects. 

Believing  that  vegetables  may  l)e  a  source  of  typhoid  infection,  the  author  rei'oni- 
mends  washing  tho.se  which  are  to  be  eaten  raw  in  copper-treated  water  or  placing 
them,  especially  lettuce  and  celery,  in  a  vessel  of  water  with  a  strip  of  copper  foilaiKi 
allowing  them  to  remain  from  2  to  4  hours  with  occasional  agitation.  "The  use  of 
copper  vessels  would  be  more  convenient,  but  of  course  is  more  expensive." 

Some  of  the  author's  general  conclusions  follow :  "  While  exceedingly  minute  quan- 
tities of  copper  in  solution  are  toxic  to  certain  unicellular  organisms,  as  l»cteria,  i' 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  higher  plants  and  animals,  including  man,  are  nnaffeotxl 
by  solutions  containing  the  same  or  even  larger  amounts  of  copper.  There  being  • 
number  of  factors  which  tend  to  eliminate  copi)er  from  its  solutions,  it  is  hanil.v 
likely  that  there  would  be  any  copper  in  solution  by  the  time  the  water  from  a  reser- 
voir reached  the  consumer  if  the  treatment  of  the  reservoir  were  in  competent  hands- 
Many  plants  contain  relatively  large  quantities  of  copper,  and  when  these  are  used 
as  food  some  of  the  copper  is  taken  up  by  the  animal  organism,  but  there  are  w 
records  of  any  ill  effects  from  cop|)er  so  consjmicd," 
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The  article  (.•ontains  a  suuiinary  showing  the  amount  of  copper  which  has  been 
reported  in  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  food  products,  as  ■well  as  bibliographical 
(lata,  on  the  subject. 

Diet  in  health  and  disease,  J.  Friedenwald  and  J.  Kvhrah  {Philadelphia  and 
Ijondon:  IP.  B.  Snundern  it  Co.,  1903,  p.  6S9,  figs.  4)- — In  this  volume,  which  the 
authors  state  is"  jirepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  general  practitioners,  hospital  internes, 
mid  ine<lioal  students,  and  also  to  nerx-e  as  a  reference  handbook  for  training  schools, 
llie  chemistry  and  physiol<jgy  of  digestion  are  treated  of  at  some  length,  a»  well  as  the 
difiercnt  classes  of  foo<ls,  leverages,  and  wjndiments,  and  the  con(«ntration  of  food, 
the  preservation  of  food,  and  other  factors  which  bear  upon  diet. 

Sections  are  devoted  to  infant  feeding,  diet  for  the  aged,  and  other  special  condi- 
tions, etc.,  and  special  niethotls  of  feeding  are  discussed.  More  than  half  of  the 
Volume  is  taken  up  with  discussions  of  diet  in  relation  to  disease  and  there  is  also  a 
sjiecial  section  on  iuKtitution  dietetics  and  a  short  bibliography. 

Nutrition  and  malnutrition,  W.  H.  Allchin  {Lancet  [London,']  1905,  I,  Nm.  17, 
pp.  1111-1117;  18,  pp.  1180-11S4;  19,  pp.  1250-1354;  HO,  pp.  lS19-lSt6).—A  general 
cummary  and  discussion  of  data  on  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  difierent  nutrients, 
and  related  questions  under  normal  and  abnormal  conditions. 

Standardized  gruels,  U.  D.  Cn.^pis  {Med.  Rec.  [iV.  F.],  67  {1905),  No.  7,  pp. 
24fi-348,  J7't) . — In  a  paper  presented  before  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
iledioine,  Januarj',  1905,  the  importance  of  gruels  in  infant  and  invalid  dietetics  is 
spoken  of  and  directions  given  for  the  preparation  of  standard  gruels  of  uniform 
composition. 

Determinations  of  the  total  solids  and  protein  in  plain  gruels  made  from  barley, 
wheat  flour,  and  rolled  oats,  and  dextrinized  gruels  made  from  rolled  oats  and  wheat 
•kMirare  reported,  the  analyses  having  been  made  by  the  New  York  State  Experi- 
ment Station.  The  author  points  out  the  high  nutritive  value  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
tfiils  when  given  in  the  form  of  gruels.    The  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion. 

The  comparative  influence  of  organic  phosphorus  compounds  on  nutri- 
tion, and  the  development  and  composition  of  animal  tissues,  A.  Dkgrez 
and  A.  Zakv  {Her.  Snr.  Sri.  llyg.  Alimenl.,  1  {1904),  So.  7,  pp.  SJ5-831).—V.^piiTi- 
inents  on  animals  were  ma4le  with  lecithin,  nuclein,  nucleic  acid,  and  protylin,  which 
1"!  to  the  inclusion  that  these  l)odies  increase  the  gains  in  body  substance,  especially 
protein,  and  favor  rapid  growth  and  the  rajnd  accumulation  of  mineral  matter  in  the 
skeleton. 

The  peptic  cleavage  products  of  the  artolin,  a  proteid  of  wheat  gluten, 
Hava.hhi  (.Urh.  Krpt.  Path.  u.  Phnrmakol,  ;>::>  (/.W.5),  No.  3-4,  p.  289;  ah».  in  Zentbl. 
I'hiKiul.,  19  {190-5),  No.  4,  p.  lO.i). — When  treated  for  a  short  time  with  pepsin- 
hydrrK'hloric  acid,  artolin  yields  an  albumose-like  body,  "artose,"  which  has  the 
same  composition  as  artolin,  but  a  higher  water  content.  When  the  action  is  con- 
tinue<l  for  a  longer  time,  parartose  and  metartose  are  obtained  and  the  cleavage  prod- 
n*"t  artolin-antipeptone  which  contains  no  sulphur  and  3  cleavage  products  of  parar- 
*■>!«  containing  sulphur,  namely,  protoartose,  heteroartose,  and  deuteroartose. 

Courge  of  wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1904  (Bur.  of  lAibor  [V.  8.']  But.  57, pp. 
JK^549,  ilipnit.  4). — Food  and  food  products  constitute  one  of  the  groups  included  in 
llie  statistical  investigation  reported. 

AiriKAL  PBODUCTION. 

Energy  values  of  red  clover  hay  and  maize  meal,  H.  P.  Armsbv  and 
i-  A.  Fries  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anitn.  Indut.  Bui.  74,  pp.  64,  dgrns. .?).— Following 
methods  outlined  in  an  earlier  report  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  1037),  respiration  calorimeter 
experiments  were  made  with  a  steer  in  which  4  rations  were  tested  in  different 

periods. 
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The  rationti  consisted  of  an  amount  of  clover  hay  estimated  to  be  somewhat  leaa 
than  Bufiicient  for  maintenance  (5,200  gin.);  a  considerably  smaller'amount  of  clover 
hay  (3,700  gm.);  a  small  amowit  of  clover  hay  (3,700  gm.)  supplemented  l)y  a 
quantity  of  luaize  meal  (8o0  gm. )  calculated  to  be  sufficient  to  make  the  total  ration 
somewhat  less  than  adequate  for  maintenance;  and  the  same  amount  of  clover  hav 
supplemented  by  maize  meal  enough  (4,000  gm. )  to  provide  a  ration  sufficient  for 
ino<lcrate  gain. 

The  com]>arison  l>etweeii  the  lirst  and  second  periods  gives  data  for  determining 
the  net  availability  of  the  energy  of  the  clover  hay,  and  the  results  of  the  second  and 
third  perio<lM  for  computing  the  energy  of  maize  meal,  while  the  data  of  the  fourth 
period  affords  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  iiercentage  utilization  of  the  energy  of  maize 
meal  in  the  production  of  gain.  Each  exi)erimental  period  covered  21  days,  of  which 
the  first  11  were  regarde<l  as  preliminary,  and  the  digestibility  of  the  ration  and  the 
income  and  outgo  of  matter  and  energy  were  measured. 

From  the  experimental  data,  which  are  recorded  in  full,  it  appears  that  the  coeffi- 
cients of  digestibility  of  the  dry  matter  and  total  protein  of  the  more  abundant  ration 
of  clover  hay  were  59.13  and  48.58  per  cent,  respectively,  and  for  the  smaller  clover- 
hay  ration  59.70  and  53.19  per  cent.  In  general,  the  smaller  ration  was  more 
thoroughly  digested,  but  the  authors  consider  the  differences  small  enough  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  error. 

When  maize  meal  formed  a  part  of  a  ration  scarcely  sufficient  for  maintenance,  the 
coefficients  of  digestibility  of  dry  matter  and  protein  were  87.34  and  85.23  per  cent, 
respectively,  and  in  the  productive  ration  91.50  and  62.30  per  cent.  The  Values  for 
proteids  in  the  2  rations  were  80.14  and  66.43  per  cent.  "The  results  obtained  upon 
total  protein  and  proteids  seem  to  indicate  a  decrease  in  the  apparent  digestibility  of 
these  constituents  under  the  influence  of  the  large  supply  of  carbohydrates  iD  the 
maize  meal." 

In  discussing  energy  ^•aluea  the  authors  point'out  that — 

"The  relation  of  the  metabolizable  energy  to  the  amomtt  of  matter  in  the  food 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  calories  per  gram  of  the  total  or  of  the  digested  organic 
matter.  .  .  . 

"The  metabolizable  energy  of  a  feeding  stuff  may  also  be  expressed  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  total  or  gro.ss  energy.  Such  a  percentage  is  analogous  to  a  digestion  coeffi- 
cient, so  that  if  an  average  value  for  it  were  established  for  any  particular  kind  of 
feeding  stuff,  the  amount  of  metabolizable  energy  in  a  given  amount  of  it  could  be 
computed  from  its  total  energy  by  multiplication  by  this  coefficient  just  as  the  diges- 
tible dry  matter  or  organic  matter  can  be  computed  from  the  total  amount  present 
by  the  use  of  a  digestion  coefficient." 

In  the  case  of  the  clover  hay  it  was  found  that  the  metabolizable  energy  con(<ti- 
tute<l  42.58  \>eT  cent  of  the  total  energy  in  the  first  period,  and  44.22  per  cent  in  the 
cecond  period,  or  43.40  per  cent  on  an  average.  Calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the 
energy  of  digested  matter,  the  values  were  75.52  for  the  first  period  and  76.18  for  the 
second  period,  or  75.85  per  cent  on  an  average.  In  the  case  of  the  maize  meal  the 
metabolizable  energy  was  64.16  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  on  the  limited  ration 
and  77.68  per  cent  on  the  more  abundant  ration.  When  the  calculations  are  based 
ujion  the  energy  of  digested  matter,  the  values  are  75.06  and  85.53  per.  cent, 
respectively. 

•  "  The  above  results  represent  what  has  been  called  the  'apparent'  metabolizable 
energy.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  addition  of  maize  meal  affected  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  digestibility  of  the  hay  to  which  it  was  added. 

"In  particular,  ...  it  seems  possible  that  it  diminished  the  digestibility  of  the 
protein  of  the  total  ration. 

"  If  such  was  the  case,  the  results  .  .  .  [noted]  above  are  too  small  to  represent  the 
actual  metabolizable  energy  of  maize  meal,  just  as  the  corresponding  results  upon  the 
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digestibility  of  the  protein  are  too'  Hmall.  lu  the  one  caise  as  in  the  other  our  figures 
represent  the  net  effect  upon  the  amount  of  metabolizablc  energy  or  of  protein  which 
the  animal  derived  from  its  ration.  Any  effect  of  one  ingredient  of  the  ration  upon 
the  digestibility  of  the  other  is  ascribed,  by  the  method  of  computation  employed, 
entirely  to  the  maize  meal.  The  resultc,  therefore,  as  stated,  represent  the  apparent 
digestibility  or  the  apparent  metatwlizable  energy." 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  metabolizable  energy  of  food,  it  is  pointed  out,  may 
l)e  consumetl  in  the  chemical  and  mechanical  processes  incidental  to  the  digestion 
of  foo<l  ami  its  conversion  into  forms  fittetl  to  nourish  the  body,  or  may  be  otherwise 
converteil  into  the  form  of  heat  and  so  not  be  directly  available  to  make  good  the 
losses  of  potential  energy  from  the  body  caused  by  the  vital  processes.  The  portion 
of  the  metabolizable  energy  remaining  after  deducting  the  quantity  thus  expended 
represents  the  net  contribution  which  the  food  has  made  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
stock  of  potential  energy  in  the  body,  and  may  be  designated  as  net  available  energy. 
The  average  value  deduce<l  for  re<l  clover  hay  and  the  value  for  com  meal  in  a  pro- 
ductive ration  were  36.42  and  77.81  i)er  cent,  respectively. 

"While  this  result  is  subject  to  the  errors  involvetl  in  the  determination  of  the 
metabolizable  energy  of  the  maize  meal,  it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  the  energ>' 
of  the  latter  is  far  more  available  than  is  that  of  either  clover  or  timothy  hay. 
Expressed  in  another  way,  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  expenditure  of  energy 
in  digestion  and  assimilation  is  relatively  less  in  the  case  of  maize  meal — a  result 
which  was  to  have  been  anticipated  from  the  nature  of  the  material." 

From  the  data  presented,  the  authors  calculate  that  the  clover  hay  supplied  2,058 
calories  of  the  metabolizable  energy  per  kilogram  of  total  organic  matter  on  an  aver- 
»ffi  and  maize  meal  in  a  productive  ration  3,441  calories.  For  available  enerjg^y  the 
calculated  values  were  750  calories  per  kilogram  total  organic  matter  for  clover  hay 
on  an  average  and  2,678  calories  for  maize  meal  in  a  pi-oductive  ration. 

The  authors'  discussion  of  the  differences  between  fuel  value,  values  for  mainte- 
nance, and  productive  processes,  as  exemplified  by  these  experiments,  has  been 
noted  from  another  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  380). 

Weathered  hay,  W.  F.  Sithbrst  {Chem.  Keivs,  9Ji  (1905),  No.  2S85,  p.  «7).— Part 
of  a  field  of  uncut  hay  was  protected  with  canvas  during  2  days  of  wet  weather  and 
samples  of  the  protected  hay  and  that  which  was  not  so  protected  were  analyzed. 

The  dry  matter  of  the  protected  hay  had  the  following  percentage  composition: 
Water  15.65,  protein  16.52,  carbohydrates  39.14,  crude  fiber  28.91,  and  ash  5.43  per 
cent.  The  dry  matter  of  the  weathered  hay  had  the  following  i>ercentage  composi- 
tion: Water  12.75,  protein  14.58,  carbohydrates  37.14,  crude  flber  ;J3.32,  and  ash  4.96 
per  cent. 

The  larger  proportion  of  water  in  the  protected  hay,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  gummy  material  in  the  hay,  which  would  be  the  first  to  be 
washed  out,  is  hygroscopic  and  attracts  atmospheric  moisture.  The  loss  of  nitrog- 
enous material  in  weathered  hay  is  not  regarded  as  serious,  since  this  material  would 
lailgely  consist  of  soluble  nitrogenous  bodies  (amido  compounds)  whose  feeding  value 
is  small. 

INgestion  coefficients  of  alfalfa,  II.  G.  Kmwwi  {Ranchman' k  Reminder,  !l{1905), 
Xo.  5,  pp.  S6-39,  fig.  1). — In  experiments  with  sheep  carried  on  at  the  Wyoming 
Experiment  Station  the  following  average  coefHcients  of  digestibility  were  obtained 
with  second  cutting  alfalfa:  Dry  matter  63.4,  protein  79.7,  fat  41.1,  nitrogen-free 
extract  74.2,  crude  fiber  44.6,  and  ash  56.2. 

Condimental  stock  and  poultry  foods,  J.  B.  Lindsey  et  al.  {Maatachmett*  fHa. 
Bui.  106,  pp.  S4). — The  results  of  chemical  and  microscopical  examinations  of  65 
nmples  of  stock  foods,  poultry  foods,  and  condition  powders  are  reported,  the  goods 
being  secured  in  most  cases  from  fresh  stock  and  unbroken  packages. 
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The  basic  ingredients  of  these  niaterialH  wore  generally  such  well-known  conwn- 
trated  feeds  as  com  meal,  wheat  offal,  and  linseed  meal,  though  in  some  instaacessome 
substance  like  mustard  hulls  was  used.  The  me<}icinal  ingredients  were  foand  to 
consist  of  some  of  the  more  common  drugs,  including  fenugreek,  fennel,  anise,  gen- 
tian, ginger,  pepper,  salt,  magnesium  and  sodium  sulphates,  saltpeter,  sodium  hicsr- 
bonate,  sulphur,  iron  oxid,  charcoal,  and  turmeric. 

The  wholesale  cost  of  the  mineral  drugs,  except  niter,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  not  over 
a  cent  a  pound,  while  that  of  the  vegetable  drugs  varies  from  3  to  12  cts.  a  pound, 
and  judging  from  available  data  the  original  cost  of  the  entire  mixtures  could  rarely 
have  exceeded  2.5  to  3  cts.  per  pound  and  in  many  cases  could  not  have  been  over 
2  cts.  The  retail  price  of  the  stock  and  poultry  foods  varied  from  6  to  25  cts.  a  pound, 
depending  on  the  brand  and  quantity  purchased.  The  condition  powders  were  mucb 
higher,  ranging  from  30  cts.  to  $1  per  pound.  The  great  economy  of  homemade 
mixtures  of  common  drugs,  etc.,  is  pointed  out. 

The  food  value  of  stock  foods  and  condition  powders  "has  been  shown  to  be  no 
greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  grains  of  which  they  are  largely  composed.  Their 
medicinal  value  depends  largely  upon  the  aromatic  seeds  and  roots  used  as  a  tonic 
for  the  stomach,  on  charcoal  as  an  absorbent,  and  on  the  purgative  effect  of  the 
Epsom  or  Glaubers  salts.  The  quantity  recommended  to  be  fed  daily  is  usually  s» 
small  (1  oz.  or  less)  that  very  little  effect  can  be  expected  unless  the  material  is  fed  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  While  it  is  probably  true  that  some  of  these  stot^k  food.' 
may  prove  beneficial  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  also  true  that  most  of  them  art 
heterogeneous  mixtures  and  evidently  put  together  by  ]>arties  quite  ignorant  of  tiie 
principles  of  animal  physiology,  pathol(^y,  and  veterinary  medicine." 

A  r^um6  of  experiments  with  stock  and  poultry  foods  is  also  given,  and  the  result' 
of  a  demonstration  test  of  the  relative  value  of  Pratt's  food  and  a  mixture  of  o«ni 
meal  and  wheat  middlings  is  reported.  Four  cows,  divided  into  2  lots  of  2  <.«oli, 
were  fed  a  basal  ration  of  fine-cut  hay,  rowen,  distillers'  grains,  and  middlings.  1p 
addition,  one  lot  was  given  daily  0.5  to  0.75  lb.  each  of  Pratt's  food,  and  the  other 
a  like  amount  of  the  grain  mixture  mentioned.  After  a  month  the  spei^ial  rations 
were  reversed. 

Considering  the  test  as  a  whole,  there  was  a  gain  of  12  Ibc.  on  the  ration  containing 
Pratt's  food  and  20  lbs.  on  the  mixture  of  corn  meal  and  wheat  middlings.  The 
total  milk  yield  of  the  2  lots  was  3,048.2  lbs.  and  2,998.07  lbs.,  respectively.  With 
Pratt's  food  the  milk  showed  on  an  average  13.51  per  cent  total  solids  and  4.58  i>er 
cent  fat-,  and  on  com  meal  and  wheat  middlings  13.45  |)er  cent  total  solids  and  4.54 
per  cent  fat. 

According  to  the  authors,  the  investigations  show  that  Pratt's  food  did  not  sub- 
stantially increase  the  quantity  of  milk  and  milk  ingredients  over  that  produced  I'.t 
a  like  amount  of  ordinary  feeds,  as  the  slight  variation  noted  was  within  the  limits 
of  experimental  error.  The  condimental  feed  also  failed  to  increase  the  richneai  »f 
the  milk,  although  it  increased  the  cost  of  milk  and  butter  fully  10  per  cent.  Ni' 
effects,  favorable  or  otherwise,  on  the  general  health  and  condition  of  the  aniui»l' 
were  noticed  when  the  condimental  feed  formed  a  part  of  the  daily  ration. 

The  bulletin  also  contains  brief  notes  of  the  examination  under  the  law  uf  4SI 
samples  of  concentrated  feeds  collected  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1905.  Thoujfh 
tlie  analyses  are  not  reported  in  full,  some  general  deductions  are  drawn.  Ainoni: 
other  points  it  was  noted  that  the  cotton-seed  meal  was  quite  generally  of  good  w'"' 
and  of  satisfactory  mechanical  condition,  though  in  many  instances  there  wai  > 
tendency  to  reduce  the  minimum  protein  guarantee  to  41  per  cent  or  lower,  which 
would  indicate  that  the  highest  grade  meal  was  not  being  offered.  Several  ssmp'* 
of  Sea  Island  cotton-seed  meal  contained  only  25  per  cent  protein,  and  coneequentl)' 
would  be  actually  worth  only  about  half  the  price  of  goods  of  prime  quality. 
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Many  of  the  wheat  by-productH  examined  were  found  to  contain  an  undue  amount 
of  screenings  and  quite  often  corn,  the  amount  of  the  latter  being  from  a  trace  to 
some  30  per  cent.  Inferior  wheat  was  also  sometimes  found.  The  molasses  feeds 
UKually  met  their  guarantees,  but  the  authors  do  not  consider  them  to  be  as  econom- 
ical as  high-grade  protein  by-products.  The  data  regarding  the  poultry  feeds  exam- 
ined were  included  in  a  bulletin  previously  not«tl  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  903). 

Analysis  of  commercial  feeding:  stuffs  sold  in  Maryland,  H.  B.  McDonnell 
BT  AU  (Afd.  Agr.  Col.  Quart.,  190.5,  No.  S8,  pp.  11). — Under  the  provisions  of  the 
State  feeding-stuff  law  analyses  were  made  of  blood  meal,  meat  meal,  and  similar 
goods,  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  flaxseed  meal,  granulated  milk,  gluten  meal 
and  feed,  malt  sprouts,  corn-oil-cake  meal,  mixed  and  proprietary  feeds,  poultry 
feeds,  bran,  cotton-seed  feed,  dried  molasses  beet  pulp,  and  dried  sugar  beet  pulp. 

The  nutritive  value  of  dried  grrape  pomace,  S.  Weiser  (  Wnnlauhe,  1904,  pp. 
4SS-4SS;  ahs.  in  CaHhl.  Agr.  Chan.,  34  (1905),  No.  ,i,  pp.  i«>-i.9.').— Analysewof  dried 
grape  pomace  are  reportetl  and  its  feeding  value  discussed. 

Phosphate  of  lime  in  the  feedings  of  farm  animals,  J.  P.  AVaunkk  {Joitr.  Sor. 
Cml.  Agr.  Belg.,  52  (1905),  No.  8-10,  pp.  268-^81). — From  a  summary  of  available 
data  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  importance  of  phosphate  of  lime  for  the 
formation  of  bone  and  for  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  fo<xl  is  generally  recog- 
nized. Under  ordinary  circumstamtes  the  rations  fed  supply  a  sufficiency  of  this 
material.  If,  for  any  reason,  this  is  not  the  case  and  mineral  salts  mu.st  be  resorted 
to  precipitated  calcium  phosphate  of  known  purity  should  be  used. 

Present  methods  of  beef  production,  HI,  J{.  W.  Mu.mfuku  and  L.  D.  Hall 
(lllinoi*  Sta.  Circ.  91,  pp.  .#).— Infonnation  regarding  jngs  following  cattle  in  the  feed 
lot  is  summarized,  the  data  as  in  the  case  of  previous  publications  (£.  S.  R.,  16,  pp. 
8(fi,  1112)  being  l)ased  upon  replies  receivtni  from  a  large  number  of  Illinois  cattle 
f»«"Ier8  in  answer  to  a  circular  letter  of  in«iuiry. 

Of  the  509  cattle  feeders  who  furnished  data  on  the  subject,  90  per  cent  kept  pigs 
with  cattle  when  on  fee<l,  and  70.7  per  cent  of  those  who  stated  a  preferentie  as  to 
breed  favored  Poland-Chinas.  Whatever  the  breed,  pigs  6  months  old  or  those 
weighing  on  an  average  125  lbs.  were  generally  preferred,  and  56  per  cent  of  the  feed- 
ere  allowed  1  pig  to  each  steer.  P^ighty-three  per  cent  of  those  who  keep  pigs  with 
their  cattle  fed  com  in  addition  to  the  feed  which  they  could  gather.  Nine  per 
cent  of  the  correspondents  who  replie<l  stateil  that  they  secured  less  than  1  lb.  of 
gain  per  head  per  day  when  no  additional  corn  was  fed  to  the  pigs,  42.5  per  cent 
secured  a  gain  of  1  lb.  per  head  per  day,  and  49  per  cent  more  than  1  lb.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  proportion  of  the  corn  fed  to  the  cattle  which  should  be  charged  to  the 
pigs  following  them,  three-fourths  of  the  correspondents  stated  that  one-fifth  to  one- 
third  should  be  charged  to  the  pigs. 

Oil  meal  when  fed  to  steers  is  often  said  to  have  a  l)eneficial  effect  on  the  pigs  fol- 
lowing them.  Thirty-seven  jwr  cent  of  those  who  furnished  data  on  this  point  noted 
an  advantage,  while  the  remaining  63  per  cent  did  not.     Forty  per  cent  of  the  feed- 

«ni  had  found  that  cotton-seed  meal  fed  to  cattle  is  injurious  to  the  pigs  following 

them,  while  60  per  cent  had  noted  no  injurous  effects.     A  small  numlier  of  the  cor- 

fef^wndents  mention  other  supplementary  feeds  (usually  condimental  stock  feeds) 

which,  in  their  opinion,  have  given  as  good  results  as  oil  meal. 
"One  of  the  most  successful  feeders  states  in  his  report  that  he  has  used  succesj*- 

fally  a  self-feeding  box  in  supplying  mineral  substances  to  the  hogs.     Wotxl  ashes 

are  mixed  by  the  wagonload  with  salt,  copperas,  and  sulphur,  and  placed  in  a  small 

self-feeder  similar  in  construction  to  those  used  for  cattle." 
Only  8  per  cent  of  the  correspondents  furnish  permanent  houses  for  their  pigs, 

"Wle  practically  all  the  remainder  furnish  no  shelter  except  that  afforded  by  the 

sheds  and  barns  provided  for  the  cattle. 
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Present  methods  of  beef  production,  IV,  H.  W.  Mumfobd  and  L.  D.  Hau 
(Illinois  Sto.  Cire.  9t,  pp.  8). — Continuing  the  above-mentioned  work,  information 
was  collected  regarding  feeds  and  their  preparation. 

As  regards  the  production  and  purchase  of  feeds,  only  al)out  10  per  cent  of  the 
feeders  who  replied  raise  all  the  feed  which  they  use  in  the  production  of  beef. 
About  50  per  cent  purchase  com  and  50  i>er  cent  other  commercial  feeds,  linsiee<i-oil 
meal  being  the  most  important  feed  beaid(!&  com. 

As  r^arda  the  methods  of  feeding  the  com  crop,  24  per  cent  of  the  197  replies  on 
this  point  were  in  favor  of  shock  com,  25  per  cent  in  favor  of  shock  corn  combined 
with  corn  otherwise  prepared,  13  per  cent  in  favor  of  shredded  corn  and  com  other- 
wise prepared,  and  11  per  cent  in  favor  of  shredded  corn  fodder  alone. 

"Eighty  per  cent  either  pasture  the  stalks  in  the  field  or  cut  part  for  shock  com 
and  pasture  the  remainder,  12  per  cent  plow  under  all  the  stalks,  and  the  remtunder 
either  bum  them  or  convert  them  into  silage.  Only  5  correspondents  state  that  they 
cut  the  entire  crop  of  com." 

Linseed  meal  was  fed  by  21  of  those  who  supplied  data,  the  highest  aiaount  men- 
tioned being  6  lbs.  per  head  per  day  and  the  lowest  (for  young  cattle)  0.2  lb.  The 
average  for  all  kinds  of  cattle  was  2.2  lbs.,  and  for  fattening  steers  3  Ibe.  Ten  per 
cent  of  the  replies  mention  the  use  of  bran,  5  lbs.  per  head  per  day  being  the  average 
amount,  13  lbs.  the  maximum,  and  1  lb.  the  minimum.  Cotton-seed  meal  was  fed 
by  7  per  cent  of  the  correspondents,  the  largest  amount  being  9  lbs.  and  the  smallest 
1  lb.  per  head  per  day,  or  an  average  of  4.1  lbs.  Only  onS  corresjwndent  spoke 
unfavorably  of  it. 

The  data  gathered  indicate  that  condimental  preparations  or  "patent  stock  foods" 
are  purchased  by  7  per  cent  of  the  Illinois  cattle  feeders.  "The  advantages  claimed 
for  them  by  those  who  comment  on  the  results  secured  are  that  they  increase  the 
amount  of  feed  consumed,  aid  digestion,  and  give  gloss  to  the  hair.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  buy  such  preparations  use  them  only  for  young  stock  or  breeding 
cattle." 

Oats  are  used  by  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  feeders,  and  various  other  grains  and 
concentrated  feeds,  viz,  gluten  meal,  gluten  feed,  hominy  hearts,  "shipstuff,"  cotton- 
seed hulls,  shorts,  middlings,  flaxseed  meal,  and  brewers'  grains  are  used  by  aboat 
9  per  cent  of  all  the  correspondents. 

Data  were  also  gathered  as  to  the  kind  of  coarse  fodder  used  in  full  feeding,  the 
kind  of  pastures  preferred,  their  management,  amounts  of  pasturage  required,  use  of 
salt,  practice  of  warming  drinking  water  in  winter,  and  related  topics. 

"Summarizing  the  reports  concerning  the  daily  gain  in  weight  of  cattle  during  the 
whole  grazing  season  on  grass  alone,  we  find  the  average  of  all  replies  for  2-yea^ 
old  cattle  to  be  1.87  lbs.  per  day.  The  greatest  daily  gain  reported  is  3  lbs.,  and  the 
smallest  1  lb.,  but  80  per  cent  of  the  reports  name  amounts  from  1.5  to  2.5  lbs.  The 
average  of  all  replies  for  yearlings  is  1.66  lbs.  per  day.  The  greatest  gain  mentioned 
is  3  lbs.,  and  the  smallest  1.5  lbs." 

Present  methods  of  beef  production,  VI,  H.  W.  Mumford  and  L.  D.  H.^ll 
{lUinois  Sla.  Circ.  98,  pp.  15,  figs.  9). — Continuing  the  summary  of  data  based  on 
replies  received  from  some  500  cattle  raisers  (E.  K.  R.,  17,  p.  384),  the  importance  of 
shelter  and  the  need  of  i&provements  in  feed  lot  conditions  are  considered. 

The  replies  received  from  cattle  raisers  indicate  that  only  a  very  small  percentage 
have  naturally  drained  lots  or  take  any  precautions  to  prevent  mud  and  its  attendant 
discomfitures  and  disadvantages.  Of  the  36  cattle  feeders  who  report  definite  pro- 
visions against  mud,  10  have  paved  or  otherwise  artificially  covered  the  surlaoeof 
the  feed  lot;  15  use  rock,  gravel,  cinders,  bricks,  planks,  com  coljs  or  sawdust,  alone 
or  in  combination,  in  various  parts  of  the  lot,  for  instance,  about  the  feed  troughs, 
water  tanks,  sheds,  or  gates;  10  have  put  the  lots  in  sati-sfactory  t-ondition  by  tiled 
draining,  while  2  grade  the  yards  and  dean  out  the  mud  and  manure  with  diit 
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M'ra{)ers.  Several  of  those  who  use  coal  cinders  for  filling  muddy  portions  of  the  lot 
i<tate  that  they  should  be  covered  with  straw,  cornstalks,  or  other  bedding  material 
in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  feet  of  the  cattle. 

The  authors  note  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion  among  practical  feeders  as  to  the 
kind  and  amount  of  shelter  necessary  for  fattening  cattle.  About  half  the  corre- 
spondents state  that  sheds  are  used;  about  one-third,  including  most  of  those  who 
ft^l  in  spring  and  siunuier,  use  pens,  lots,  or  ojten  fields,  where  cattle  usually  have 
access  to  stiade  of  one  sort  or  another;  and  about  10  per  cent  feed  in  Iwms.  Two 
individuals  state  that  they  practice  stall  feeding,  while  a  few  depend  upon  woods 
and  straw  stacks  fur  shelter.  : 

•\  few  fewlers  report  that  they  find  the  shelter  unnecessary  even  in  winter.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  correspondents  stated  that  in  their  opinion  better  results  would  be 
obtained  if  the  steers  had  access  to  a  closed  shed  or  warm  bam  and  in  many  cases 
|K)int  out  that  the  Ixtm  or  shed  should  be  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  that  the 
steers  must  not  l)e  confi»e<l  too  closely.  Twenty-eight  of  the  reports,  principally 
those  froHi  large  feeders,  state  that  self-feeders  are  used  and  practically  all  who  dis- 
cuss the  advantages  of  this  plan  of  feeding  point  out  either  the  saving  of  labor  or  the 
ailvant^^  of  uniformly  regulated  feed. 

The  circular  also  contains  brief  descriptions  of  cattle  yards,  feeding  and  watering 
devices,  cattle  shelters,  and  a  self-feeder  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  satisfactor}'. 
Flaxseed  for  fattening:  lambs,  (r.  E.  Mokton  {Ranchman's  Reminder,  2  {190S), 
So.  3,  pp.  19,  £0,Ji</ii.  ^). — In  a  comparison  of  ground  flaxseed  and  barley  fed  with 
alfalfa  and  tumii«  to  lambs,  it  was  found  that  on  flaxseed  the  average  gain  in  the 
1(5  weeks  of  the  test  was  26  lljs.  per  head  and  on  Iwirley  33  lbs.  Tlie  cost  of  a  pound 
of  grain  was,  however,  greater  on  the  barley  than  on  the  flaxseed  ration. 

The  test  as  a  whole  is  regarded  as  satisfactory  since  it  shows  that  "raw  flaxseed 
may  lie  us«d  successfully  without  cereal  grains  or  corn  in  finishing  lambs  for  market." 
-Apparently  flaxst>ed  increased  the  flow  of  urine,  as  has  been  thought  to  be  the  case. 
The  manure,  however,  was  nut  of  abnormal  consistency. 

Bacon  pigs  in  Canada,  J.  H.  Grisuale  {Canada  Cent.  Expt.  Farm  Bui.  51,  pp. 
61,  pi.  1,  figs.  4,  dgius.  8). — Bree<l»,  housing,  feeds  and  feeding,  care  and  management, 
causes  of  soft  pork,  and  relate<l  questions  are  discussed,  the  work  as  a  whole  sum- 
marizing the  investigations  of  the  Canatla  experiment  stations,  i>articularly  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm. 

Very  gootl  results  are  reporte<l  from  Manitoba  when  sows  and  breeding  stock  gen- 
erally were  wintered  in  pens  constructed  of  a  low  framework  of  poles  on  posts  covered 
with  a  large  amount  of  straw,  the  entrance  on  the  south  side  being  a  passage  of 
similar  construction  to  the  pen.  The  pigs  were,  of  course,  fed  outside  the  pens.  It 
is  said  that  with  a  temperature  of  30°  F.  below  zero  the  pigs  remained  in  good  health. 
The  various  investigations  which  are  summarized  have  been  noted  from  time  to 
time  as  they  have  appeared  in  the  publications  of  the  Canada  experiment  stations. 

The  effect  of  body  movement  upon  tbe  digestion  and  absorption  of  nutrients 
in  the  horse,  A.  Scheunbrt  {Arch.  Physiol.  [_Pfiuger],  109  {1906),  No.  3-4,  pp.  14o-- 
/.W). — The  horses  were  fed  under  uniform  conditions.  In  some  of  the  tests  they 
were  allowed  to  rest  for  1  to  5  hours  after  feeding,  and  in  others  they  were  driven 
for  like  periods.  They  were  then  slaughtered  and  the  contents  of  the  digestive  tract 
examined  with  a  view  to  determining  the  effect  of  muscular  work  on  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  nutrients. 

In  general,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  body  exercise  considerably  increased 
iigestion  and  assimilation  of  the  nutrients  of  food.  The  i)as8age  of  stomach  contents 
into  the  intestine  begins  very  soon,  probably  while  the  food  is  being  eaten,  and  is 
accelerate<l  by  exercise.  Kxercise  increases  the  amount  of  gastric  juice,  and  also  its 
enzym  and  hydrochloric-acid  content. 
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The  daily  ration  of  work  horses,  h.  Grakdeau  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ttr.,  10 
(1906),  No.  36,  pp.  S97,  298). — The  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  rations  of 
the  Paris  Omnibus  Company's  horscB,  the  average  value  of  the  rations,  and  related 
topics  are  briefly  spoken  of.     (See  E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  587. ) 

Examination  of  horses  for  soundness,  G.  H.  RosEirre,  edited  by  A.  W.  Bit- 
ting (Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  109,  pp.  ;!.'>-7a,  fig*.  ,14). — In  this  bulletin,  which  is  the  result 
of  joint  work  between  the  State  veterinarian  and  the  station,  the  objet-t  has  l*6n  Ui 
give  concise  and  clear  directions  for  the  systematic  examination  of  horsses,  to  point 
out  conditions  that  should  be  present  in  soundness  and  the  diseases  and  defects  that 
may  be  looked  for  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  call  attention  to  vices  which 
may  be  expected. 

Different  parts  of  the  body  are  described,  and  the  explanations  and  suggestioiu 
given  are  exemplified  by  numerous  reproductions  of  photographs.  The  bulletin  as 
a  whole  is  dei^igned  to  supply  useful  information  to  those  who  desire  to  pntchase 
horses  for  various  reasons. 

"The  horse  is  sound  when  he  is  healthy  and  when  his  conformation  is snch  that 
he  has  not  had  and  is  not  likely  to  have  any  tendency  to  any  particular  diseases.  .  . , 

"An  animal  may  have  had  diseases  that  have  been  cured,  or  may  have  some  dif^ 
ease  at  the  time  of  examination  that  does  not  interfere  with  his  asefulness  for  gome ' 
purposes,  is  then  said  to  be  'serviceably  sotmd,'    In  some  places  'serviceably  sound' 
refers  only  to  wind. 

"  A  vice  is  not  necessarily  unsoundness,  but  some  of  them  lead  to  unsoundness  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  part  of  the  examination  in  the  selection  of  an  animal. 
Vices  are  such  traits  of  character,  or  such  habits  as  have  the  tendency  to  produce 
disease  or  to  lessen  the  usefulness,  mar  the  appearance,  interfere  with,  or  make 
dangerous,  the  handling,  or  cause  the  destruction  of  property.  Before  examining 
the  horse,  the  purchaser  should  decide  upon  the  character  of  the  service  for  which 
the  animal  is  intended,  whether  for  slow  draft,  heavy  or  light  harness,  saddle,  or 
combination.  The  class  or  type,  size,  age,  gait,  sex,  and  color  should  be  approxi- 
mately settled.  Ample  time  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  a  horse.  This  can 
usually  be  done  when  the  animal  is  obtained  from  the  dealer  or  producer,  but  is 
seldom  allowable  at  public  sales  or  at  sale  stables.  .  .  . 

"The  ideal  conditions  under  which  to  examine  tlie  horse  for  soundness  is  at  hi« 
home,  first  in  the  stable,  next  in  the  door,  then  outside  the  stable,  and  finally  in 
action." 

DAIBT  FABMIHO— DAIBTDTO. 

Distillers'  dried  ^ains  v.  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  source  of  protein,  H.  F- 

Arhsby  and  A.  K.  Kisser  (Penngyhania  Sta.  Bui.  73,  pp.  11). — In  an  experiment 
with  12  cows  lasting  12  weeks  a  grain  ration  of  3.5  lbs.  of  com  meal  and  5.5  lbs.  of 
distillers'  dried  grains  was  compared  with  a  ration  of  6  lbs.  of  com  meal  and  3  lbs. 
of  cotton-seed  meal. 

The  dried  distillers'  grains  resulted  in  a  slight  increase  in  the  yield  of  milk  and  a 
marked  increase  in  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  but  was  more  costly  than  the  cotton- 
seed meal  ration  at  the  prices  assumed.  The  quality  of  the  butter  produced  on  the 
distillers'  grains  ration  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  butter  produced  on  the  cotton- 
seed meal  ration. 

Seport  of  the  experiment  station  and  dairy  institute  at  Eleinhof-TapiaOi 
1904-S,  HiTTCHBB  (Ber.  Yen.  Stat.  u.  Lehransl.  Molhv.  Kleinhof-Tapiau,  1904-5, PP- 
1-2). — In  this  account  of  the  work  of  the  institution  during  the  year  are  given  the  records 
of  the  dairy  herd  of  about  120  cows.  The  average  composition  of  the  milk  of  the 
herd  for  10  years  wa^  as  follows:  Fat  3.181,  total  solids  11.728,  and  aolids-not-fat 
8.547  per  cent    The  corresponding  figures  for  the  year  were  8.145, 11.787,  and  8>6i2' 
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PosaibilitieB  of  profitable  cows  on  the  farm,  A.  J.  Ulovek  (Ann.  Rpl.  Ind. 
Dairy  Attoc.,  15  (tSOS),  pp.  66-66). — This  Bummarizea  the  results  of  farm  tests  of  10 
dairy  herds.  Of  145  cows  of  which  records  for  2  years  were  obtained,  the  best  cow 
produced  7,190  Ibe.  of  milk  and  428  ll)s.  of  butter,  and  the  poorest  4,560  lbs.  of  milk 
and  158  lbs.  of  butter.    Somewhat  detailed  reports  are  given  of  two  of  the  herds. 

Investigations  on  the  fat-firee  solids  in  fractional  milkings,  F.  Lavtebwald 
( Milrhw.  Zentbl. ,  1  { 1906) ,  No.  9,  pp.  38S-400).— The  author  discusses  the  data  published 
by  Swoboda  (K.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  71)  and  others  and  reports  original  determinations. 

When  calculated  in  percentages  of  the  fat-free  milk  or  milk  serum,  the  solids-not- 
fat  were  found  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  be  constant  in  the  different  portions 
of  the  milking.  The  variations  in  the  constituents  of  the  solids-not-fat  (casein,  albu- 
min, milk  sugar,  and  ash)  were  of  an  unessential  nature  and,  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, entirely  insignificant.  The  hope  of  obtaining  by  means  of  fractional  milking 
a  milk  more  nearly  approaching  human  milk  in  composition,  as,  for  instance,  one 
richer  in  albumin,  is,  therefore,  considered  entirely  without  foundation. 

On  the  relations  between  the  method  of  milking  and  the  composition  of 
the  milk,  F.  Kbull  (.ViW.  Landw.  Tngt.  Leipzig,  190.'),  Nu.  7,  pp.  107-180) .—The 
literature  of  this  subject  is  reviewed  and  original  investigationsarereported  in  detail. 

Relations  between  the  method  of  milking  and  the  composition  of  the  milk  were 
found  to  exist  only  so  far  as  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  from  the  different  quarters 
of  the  udder  was  concerned.  The  percentage  of  the  other  milk  constituents  reiuai'neil 
practically  constant  Any  increase  in  the  yield  of  milk  and  fat  by  any  particular 
method  was  considered  only  apparent,  since  lower  results  were  obtained  by  the  suc- 
ceeding metho<l  employed. 

Variations  in  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  observed  when  <iifferent  methods  were 
need  were  believed  to  be  due  to  purely  mechanical  causes,  principally  the  contrac- 
tility of  the  udder,  the  amount  of  citation,  and  changes  in  tension  due  to  the 
removal  of  milk.  Variations  in  the  fat  content.of  the  milk  Iwre  no  constant  relation 
to  the  method  of  milking  employed. 

Sampling  milk  for  composite  tests  of  individual  cows,  II.  A.  Hophbk  (Ulinoi* 
Sta.  Circ.  90,  pp.  6,  Jiff.  1). — Directions  are  given  for  this  purpose. 

The  value  of  the  nitrate  reaction  for  detecting  the  adulteration  of  milk 
with  water,  J.  Adorjan  (ZUchr.  Landw.  Verswhw.  Oenterr.,  8  {1905),  No.  9,  pp.  846- 
W/).— Observations  on  this  subject  are  reported  from  which  the  author  concludes 
that  the  nitrate  reaction  can  not  always  be  depended  upon  as  an  indication  of  water- 
ing, inasmuch  as  the  presence  of  dirt  in  milk  may  give  the  reaction. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  when  the  milk  cans  are  washed  and  not  dried  before 
using.  Furthermore  the  addition  of  water  free  from  nitrates  can  not  be  detected  in 
this  way.  The  method,  therefore,  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  give  more  than  a 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  adulteration  which  should  Ije  confirmed  by  more  accu- 
rate analytical  data.  The  method  is,  therefore,  suitable  for  use  only  by  the  analyst 
in  connection  with  other  methods. 

On  bodies  in  normal  and  pathological  milk  serum  which  react  with 
/3-naphthalin-sulphochlorid,  R.  Stritter  (Milrhw.  Zentbl.,  1  [1905),  No.  10, pp.  444- 
W7).— The  author  was  unable  to  identify  positively  the  presence  of  an  amino  coni- 
Pwmd  or  a  body  reacting  with  ^-naphthalin-sulphochlorid  in  the  serum  of  normal 
""ilk,  although  it  was  considered  probable  that  such  a  nitrogenous  substance  may 
have  been  present  in  extremely  small  quantities.  Further  experiments  with  the 
niilk  of  diseased  animals  are  in  progress. 

Investigations  on  the  determination  and  the  variation  of  casein  in  human 
"oilk,  G.  Patein  and  L.  Dbval  {Ann.  Chim.  AiMlyt. ,  10  ( 190r>),  No.  11,  pp.  4.';i-4i.'7). 

Determination  of  dirt  in  milk,  H.Wbi.i.kr  {Ztxchr.  I'lilermich.  Nahr.u.  Clenussmtl., 
10  (1905),  No.  10,  pp.  591-596).— The  method  u.«ed  by  the  author  consists  in  diluting 
Mto  100  cc.  of  milk  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hot  distilled  water,  filtering  through  a 
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weighed  filter  pajMsr  with  the  aid  of  a  vacuum  pump,  and  washing  and  drying  the 
reeidue.  This  method  was  found  to  he  rapid  and  accurate,  comparing  well  with  the 
methods  of  Renk  and  Htntzer. 

Infantile  mortality  and  milk  depots,  W.  J.  Thompson  (Dairy,  17  {1905),  No.  SOS, 
pp.  S5S,  S54). — In  this  address  statements  are  made  concerning  the  success  obtained 
by  the  Gouttes  defi  Lait  in  France,  and  the  infants'  millc  depots  in  England  and  other 
countries,  and  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  in  Dublin  is  urged. 

The  action  of  formaldehyde  in  the  preservation  of  milk,  F.  D.  Chesteb  and 
T.  R.  Brown  {Delairare  Sla.  Bui.  71,  pp.  .16). — The  questions  studied  included  the 
eSect  of  adding  different  proportions  of  formaldehyde  to  milk  on  the  time  required 
for  the  milk  to  sour,  the  number  of  colonies  developing  on  agar  plates,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  bacterial  flora. 

The  authors  review  briefly  some  of  the  literature  of  this  subject,  discuss  the  use 
of  formaldehyde  as  a  milk  preservatiye,  and  from  the  experimental  data  presented 
draw  conclusions  which  are  quoted  in  full  below.  It  may  be  noted  that,  as  acknowl- 
edged by  the  authors,  the  jjosition  taken  in  the  bulletin,  as  regards  the  use  of  formal- 
dehyde in  milk,  is  contrary  to  that  generally  held  by  medical  men  and  sanitariang. 
To  control  bacterial  development  in  milk  by  refrigeration  is  believed  by  the  authois 
to  l)e  impracticable  or  too  expensive  at  the  present  price  of  the  product.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  about  all  that  will  ever  be  accompliBhe<l  in  controlling  the  milk  eupplr 
will  l)e  the  control  of  the  more  glaring  abuses  regarding  production  and  handling. 

Where  an  intelligent  person  is  his  own  producer  and  consumer,  it  ia  believed  that 
the  l)est  possible  safeguard  would  be  the  refrigeration  of  the  milk  and  its  consump- 
tion within  24  hours  of  production.  In  the  general  trade,  however,  a  temperature 
of  (50°  F.  is  believed  to  be  safer,  inasmuch  as  at  this  temperature  the  lactic-acid  bac- 
teria would  develop  at  such  a  rate  as  to  exclude,  in  a  large  measure,  the  dangerous 
bacteria,  while  the  })eriod  from  milking  to  souring  would  be  sufficiently  short  to 
insure  against  too  great  an  age  of  the  product.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  abo 
believed  that  the  addition  of  formaldehyde  in  quantities  not  to  exceed  1  part  in 
40,000  (or  alK)ut  1  teasiwouful  of  40  per  cent  formalin  to  15  gal.  of  milk)  would  ex- 
tend the  keeping  (|uality  of  the  milk  and  improve  its  hygienic  qualities. 

The  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  With  different  milks  containing  the  same  quantities  of  formaldehyde,  the  time 
of  curdling  varie<l  within  rather  wide  limits,  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the 
bacteria  in  the  raw  milk  and  upon  slight  variations  of  temperature.' 

"(2)  With  different  milks  containing  different  quantities  of  formaldehyde,  the 
amount  of  formaldehyde  bore  no  exact  relation  to  the  time  of  curdling. 

"(3)  With  milk  containing  1  to  2,000  up  to  1  to  800  of  formaldehyde  there 
was  a  rapid  decrease  of  bacteria  during  the  first  24  hours,  after  which  there  was  « 
slow  decrease,  until  by  the  end  of  5  days  the  milk  was  practically  sterile,  or  con- 
tained only  resistant  spores. 

"(4)  With  milk  containing  1  to  5,000  of  formaldehyde  there  was  a  rapid  reduc- 
tion of  Imcteria  during  the  first  4  to  6  hours,  but  continuing  throughout  the  entire 
24,  after  which  the  bacteria  continued  to  multiply  at  first  very  slowly,  then  at  a  very 
rapid  rate. 

"(5)  With  milk  o)ntaining  1  to  10,000  of  formaldehyde  there  was  in  some  case* 
a  slight  reduction  in  numlwrs  during  the  first  24  hours,  followed  by  a  very  slow 
increase,  then  by  a  rapid  increase.  In  others  there  was  a  very  slow  increase  from 
the  start,  followed  by  a  very  rapid  increase. 

"(6)  With  milk  i-imtaining  1  to  20,000  of  formaldehyde  there  was  a  slow 
increase  during  the  first  24  hours,  followed  by  a  rapid  increase. 

"(7)  With  milk  containing  1  to  40,000  of  formaldehyde  the  initial  and  later 
periods  of  increase  were  not  differentiated,  but  the  rise  of  bacteria  waa  rapid  from 
the  start,  but  much  less  rapid  than  in  the  case  of  untreated  milk. 
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"(8)  Milk  containing  1  to  40,000  uf  furuiaUlehyde  kept  2  to  3  times  as  long  as 
untreated  milk  at  the  same  temperature,  and  with  1  to  20,000  4  times  as  long. 

"(9)  When  milk,  containing  formaldehyde,  was  kept  at  25°  C.  (78°  F.)  there  was 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  formaldehyde  to  restrain  the  development  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous bacteria  originally  present  in  the  raw  milk,  without  a  corresponding 
retardation  of  growth  of  the  common  lactic-acid  ferment  (Bacterium  m-idilaHici). 

"(10)  B.  acidiluctici  develoi)ed  slowly  in  milk  containing  formaldehyde  in  pro- 
portions as  high  as  1  to  6,000,  proportions  sutticient  to  kill  or  entirely  check  the 
growth  of  other  milk  organisms. 

"(11)  Certain  species  of  yeast  were  I'apable  of  growing  in  milk  containing  consid- 
erable proportions  of  formaldehyde,  the  yeast  appearing  first,  followed  by  the  lactic- 
acid  fermentation. 

"(12)  Milk  kept  at  10°  C.  (50°  F.)  and  containing  formaldehyde  in  proportions 
as  high  as  1  to  10,000  remaine<l  uncurdled  for  a  long  time,  but  showed  a  large 
development  of  forms  commonly  found  in  raw  milk. 

"(13)  The  restraining  action  of  formaldehyde  was  much  less  marked  at  refriger- 
ating than  at  ordinary  room  temperatures. 

"(14)  With  the  presence  of  formaldehyde  in  milk  kept  at  25°  C.  (77°  F. )  the 
banulese  lactic-acid  bacteria  were  capable  of  growing  better  than  other  bacteria  com- 
monly found  in  milk.  Hence  the  presence  of  formaldehy<le,  combined  with  normal 
room  temperatures,  is  favorable  to  a  harmless  lactic-acid  fermentation  and  unfavor- 
able to  a  mixed  fermentation  liable  to  render  the  milk  unwholesome. 

"15.  The  presence  in  milk  of  small  amounts  of  formaldehyde,  not  to  exceed  1 
part  per  40,000,  or  1  teaspoonful  of  40  per  cent  formalin  per  15  gal.  of  milk,  and  the 
holding  of  the  milk  at  temperatures  l>etween  60  and  70°  will  improve  its  sanitary 
quality  by  preventing  rapid  and  objectionable  fermentations,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  in  this  proportion  any  marked  injury  could  result  to  the  person 
consuming  it." 

On  abnormal  butter,  K.  Fischer  (Ztsrlir.  Unlermrh.  Nahr.  u.  (lenutstntl.,  10  (1905), 
No.  6,  pp.  3S3S39). — Nine  samples  of  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  several  cows 
during  periods  when  they  were  fed  in  the  stable  and  also  jiasturt^l  showed  Reichert- 
Meissl  numbers  varying  from  15.4  to  23.6,  sapopilication  numbers  from  205.5  to  215.3, 
iodin  numbers  from  39  to  47.3,  Polenske  numbers  from  0.7  to  1.7,  and  molecular 
weights  of  the  nonvolatile  insoluble  fatty  acids  from  267  to  272.2. 

On  the  ripening  of  Edam  cheese,  F.  W.  J.  Bobkiioit  and  J.  J.  O.  de  Vribs 
( tVntbl.  Bail,  [etc.],  2.  AU.,  15  (1905),  Xo.  10-11,  pp.  S.il-S.U;  abt.  in  Jiev.  Gin.  Lait, 
5  (1905),  Xi>».  1,  pp.  1-9;  i',  pp.  2-'>-.i3;  S,  pp.  59-64). — In  experiment*"  conducted 
during  4  years,  attempts  to  secure  the  ripening  of  E<lam  checxe  with  lactic-acid 
bacteria  isolated  from  cheese  and  cultivated  on  whey  gelatin  or  cheese  gelatin  were 
onsucceasful. 

In  proportion  to  the  content  of  water  the  exterior  layer  of  fresh  cheese  contained 
13.3  per  cent  of  salt  and  the  central  iwrtion  0.4  j)er  cent.  With  cheest!  4  weeks  old 
the  salt  content  of  the  exterior  and  interior  jMtrtions  was  resi)ectively  5  and  4.4  per 
cent,  showing  a  gradual  penetration  of  the  salt  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior. 
Inasmuch  as  the  ripening  of  Eklam  cheese  is  unifonn  throughout,  salt  is  not,  there- 
fore, believed  to  exert  any  influence  on  the  process. 

The  quantity  of  insoluble  lime  is  considered  of  great  importance  in  the  rii)ening 
process,  indicating  as  it  does  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  which  will  l)e  fixed  and  the 
degree  of  acidity  of  the  cheese  at  the  end  of  the  reactions,  and  ruling,  therefore,  one 
of  the  principal  factors  of  ripening. 

The  volatile  fatty  acids  were  not  found  to  increase  during  ripening.  There  was  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  ammonia. 

The  chemical  difference  between  casein  and  paracasein,  W.  Laquevr  (Ab». 
in  dtterr.  Chem.  Zlg.,  8  (1905),  No.  22,  p.  5S1). — The  paracasein  was  found  to  contain 
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more  carbon  and  hydrogen  but  about  0.8  per  cent  less  nitrogen  than  the  pure  casein 
from  Vfhich  it  was  prepared.  Rennet,  therefore,  produces  a  chemical  change  in  the 
casein  resulting  in  the  production  of  paracasein  and  another  nitrogenous  body.  Para- 
casein has  the  same  acidity  as  casein,  but  is  more  readily  precipitated  by  salts. 

The  principal  products  and  by-products  of  milk,  G.  RovEsri  (Laiwa:iom 
moilerne  del  lalte.  ProdoUi  prinrijxdi  e  sottoprodoUi.  Owde,  I'.HJS;  rev.  in  Rev.  (i!u. 
Lnil,  o  (IffOS),  Xo.  !l,  p.  08). — Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  composition  of  milk,  bac- 
teriology of  milk,  conden-sed  milk,  milk  jjowders,  preservation  of  milk,  casein  an<l 
its  industrial  utilization,  milk  sugar,  lactic  acid,  alcohol  from  milk,  acetic  acid  from 
milk,  and  milk  soap.  The  treatise  is  recommended  very  highly  in  the  review  to 
those  who  are  intere8te<l  in  the  industrial  utilization  of  milk. 

A  note  on  the  bacteriological  examination  of  milk,  G.  Newm.\n  (Pnh.  HfoUh 
[London],  18  ( /SO.;),  'So.  S,  pp.  157-ln9) . — This  is  aii  outline  of  an  address  in  which 
the  author  discusses  the  t)acteriological  standards  for  milk,  the  kinds  of  bacteria  and 
toxins  present  in  milk,  the  presence  of  cellular  elements  foreign  to  milk,  and  the 
degree  of  aci<lity. 

The  following  is  su^ested  as  a  bacteriological  standard  of  purity  of  milk  for  prac- 
tical purjKises:  (1)  Total  acidity  of  not  more  than  24  to  25°,  (2)  no  excess  of  pus  or 
blood  cells,  (3)  no  BocUIhk  coli,  B.  enieritidit  »jx>rogene»,  or  B.  enierilidin  of  Gaertner 
in  1  cc,  and  (4)  the  milk  to  be  nonvirulent  to  animals,  the  first  and  last  conditions 
being  considered  fixed  and  absolute  standards  and  the  other  two  relative  standard; 
suggesting  further  inquiry. 

TTniformity  in  milk  culture  media  for  bacteria,  B.  Czaplicki  (Mildnr.  Zentbl., 
1  (1903),  No.  10,  pp.  450-4Sd). — Varying  statements  made  in  textbooks  concerning 
the  behavior  of  different  organisms  in  milk  are  attributed  by  the  author  as  due  to 
differences  in  the  milk  media  used. 

In  his  exf)erinient8  niarke<l  differences  were  obtained  for  the  same  organisms 
when  grown  in  dilutc<l  milk,  undiluted  milk,  and  undiluted  overheate<l  milk.  The 
greatest  development,  the  most  marked  peptonization,  and  the  most  intensive  decol- 
orization  occurred  in  the<lilutetl  milk.  The  least  development  took  place  in  the  over 
heated  milk.  (Cholera  germs  from  numerous  sources  were  grown  in  the  3  media 
mentioned  with  marked  variations  in  the  results.  The  diluted  milk  was  regularly 
coagulated,  while  in  only  alxmt  one-half  the  number  of  cases  did  coagulation  occur 
in  the  un(lilut«'d  milk.  The  differeni-es  were  believed  to  depend  principally  upon 
the  amount  of  sugar  i)re.sent. 

The  author  reconmicnd.s  the  dilution  of  the  milk  used  for  culture  media  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 : 1,  the  media  Iteing  sterilized  by  heating  for  40  minutes  at  90  to  92*  G. 
on  each  of  three  consecutive  days  and  kept  during  the  intervals  at  35°. 

VETEBIITABY  MEDICIITE. 

Economic  aspect  of  veterinary  science,  8.  S.  Cambron  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.Vtc- 
toria,  3  ( lUO.'i) ,  No.  7,  pp.  .nOO-SOR) . — In  a  discussion  of  this  problem  the  author  draws 
attention  to  tlu;  work  of  eradicating  animal  diseases  in  America  and  England,  the 
treatment  of  milk  fever,  al)ortion,  and  the  value  of  a  well-regulated  quarantine 
against  animal  diseases. 

Animal  plagues  and  quarantine  laws,  PnoFiJ  (Forttehr.  Vet.  Ilyg.,  3  (1906),  .V". 
4,  pp.  73-78,  Jiy.  1) . — The  author  di.scusses  the  present  status  of  a  number  of  aiiim*' 
di.«eases,  including  glanders,  anthrax,  blackleg,  rabies,  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  swine 
plague,  with  sjKKual  reference  to  the  effectiveness  of  present  laws  in  controlling  the*e 
disea.'ies.  The  hoj*  is  expressed  that  ultimately  swine  plague  and  certain  other  more 
important  animal  plagues  may  be  controIle<l  by  the  proi)er  execution  of  these  laws. 

lie^slation  needed  for  the  protection  of  Kissouri  live  stock,  D.  F.  Litkev 
(Ami.  U}>l.  .1/0.  Bd.  Agr.,  3r!  (1904),  pp-  ir>.'-ir,r,,  pi.  l).—ln  the  author's  opinion  the 
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]ive-stock  laws  of  Miasouri  are  not  fundamentally  defective,  but  are  well  suited  to 
control  the  more  important  animal  plagues  if  conscientiously  carried  out.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  desirability  of  cooperation  between  farmers  and  ofiScial  veterinarians 
in  the  control  of  animal  diseases. 

The  importance  of  milk  and  meat  inspection  to  the  public  health,  T.  J. 
.Si-LLIVAN  (Rpt.  Bur.  Affr.,  Labor  and  Indus.  Mont.,  9  (1904),  pp.  S6C-S7si) .—AUen- 
tiun  is  calletl  to  the  danger  inherent  in  pathological  meat  and  milk  as  agencies  in 
the  transmission  of  disease.  The  law  regarding  meat  and  milk  inspection  in  Mon- 
tana is  regarded  as  satisfactory  and  as  combining  all  necessary  features  for  an  effective 
regulation  of  traflic  in  meat  and  milk. 

Hygiene  of  domestic  animals,  N.  S.  Mayo  (Eettic.  Cent.  Agron.  (hiba  Circ.  15, 
pp.  4). — Directions  are  given  for  the  disinfection  of  stables  and  careful  inspection  of 
food  products,  water,  and  salt  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  health  of  domestic 
animals  and  preventing  the  introduction  of  diseases. 

Stall  disinfection  by  means  of  formaldehyde  and  steam  produced  by  Ling- 
ner's  apparatus,  Pbrkuhn  {Monatth.  Prakt.  Tierheitk.,  16  (190,5),  No.  7-8,  pp.  s;89- 
S14,fig».  6). — The  apparatus  is  described  in  detail  and  a  report  is  made  on  disin- 
fection experiments  carried  out  by  the  author  in  attempts  to  destroy  anthrax  bacilli, 
anthrax  spores,  and  the  bacilli  of  hog  cholera,  swine  plague,  swine  erysijielaa,  and 
glanders. 

The  results  obtained  in  these  experiments  indicate  that  formaldehyde  may  be  used 
successfully  in  disinfecting  the  substances  and  objects  which  lie  in  the  open.  Bac- 
teria which  may  be  under  straw,  filth,  or  in  cracks,  however,  are  not  much  influenced, 
since  the  formaldehyde  penetrates  rather  slowly.  In  order  that  the  method  may  be 
practically  eflScient,  therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  straw  and  filth  be  carefully 
removed  from  the  stalls  to  be  disinfected  and  that  the  temperature  during  the 
process  of  disinfection  be  maintained  at  about  10°  C. 

Report  of  the  veterinary  bacteriologist,  A.  Theiler  (Trantvaal  Dqat.  Agr.  Ann. 
Rpt.  1904,  pp.  79-S4S). — The  author  presents  a  detailed  account  of  the  distribution  of 
rinderpest  serum  in  various  parts  of  Transvaal,  as  well  as  on  the  distribution  of 
other  serums,  especially  that  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  the  effectiveness  of  these 
materials. 

A  careful  study  was  made  of  the  anatomy  and  life  history  of  the  blood  parasite  of 
Texas  fever.  When  susceptible  animals  are  inoculated  with  blood  from  an  animal 
immune  to  Texas  fever,  parasites  closely  resembling  those  of  African  coast  fever 
appear  in  the  blood,  either  with  the  second  reaction  or  shortly  afterward.  African 
coast  fever  has  been  definitely  shown  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  Texas  fever. 
Numerous  experiments  in  the  transmission  of  African  coast  fever  by  means  of  tic^ks 
have  demonstrated  that  RMpicephalus  appendiculatut  is  chiefly  concerned  in  this 
process.  On  account  of  the  long  period  during  which  an  infection  persists  in  a  given 
area  it  is  considered  impossible  to  eradicate  the  disease  by  means  of  inoculation. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  piroplasmosis  of  the  horse,  mule,  donkey,  and  dog.  It 
was  found  possible  to  immunize  dogs  against  the  disease  by  the  use  of  blood  from  a 
recovered  dog.  The  author  also  discusses  heart  water  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 
This  disease  appears  to  be  transmissible  from  sheep  and  goats  to  cattle,  and  vice  versa. 
Observations  are  also  made  on  horse  sickness,  together  with  notes  on  the  destruction 
of  the  red  bIoo<l  corpuscles  in  this  disease. 

Beport  on  work  of  veterinary  department,  S.  Stockman  ( Tramvaal  Dept.  Agr. 
Ann.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  37-76,  ph.  2). — The  condition  of  live  stock  sanitary  laws  is  dis- 
cussed and  the  policy  of  the  veterinary  department  is  outlined  as  including  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  owners  of  stock  to  report  dangerous  diseases,  to  inspect  farms, 
quarantine  infected  farms,  and  regulate  the  movement  of  animals  during  outbreaks 
of  disease. 
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With  regard  to  African  coast  fever  it  is  considered  as  establisliiHl  tliat  the  disease 
as  restricted  to  cattle  is  caused  by  a  blood  parasite,  is  only  indirectly  contagions 
through  the  agency  of  Rhipicephalui  appetxdiculattig  and  perhaps  JJ.  «imwt,  and  that 
the  blood  parasite  does  not  pass  through  the  egg  of  the  tick  to  the  second  genera- 
tion. The  history  of  the  invasion  and  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  Transvaal  is  dis- 
cussed in  considerable  detail,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  various  systenio  • 
and  vaccination  which  have  been  tested.  Kooh'n  method  of  inoculation  na.-  .  vwi 
ineffective.  The  destruction  of  diseased  animals  and  thorough  disinfection  of  ptf- 
tures  is  recommended.  Notes  are  also  given  on  rinderpest,  glanders,  tnljerculosis, 
swine  plague,  anthrax,  sheep  scab,  rabies,  and  meat  inspection. 

Conference  on  bovine  tuberculosis,  S.  Ahloing  {Ann.  Soc.  Agr.  Sri.  d  Indm. 
Lyon,  8.  »er.,  3  (1904),  PP-  i-i&-U9) . — Someof  the  results  recently  obtained  in  experi- 
ments on  tuberculosis  are  outlined  by  the  author. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  experiments  the  results  of  which  bear  upon  the 
question  of  the  interrelation  between  bovine  and  human  tuberculosis.  The  author 
believes  that  the  disease  is  mutually  transmissible  between  man  and  animals  and  that 
the  time  has  come  when  an  organized  effort  should  be  made  by  all  persons  concerned 
in  the  control  of  this  plague.  Enough  facts  are  now  demonstrated  beyond  reasonable 
controversy  to  form  the  basis  of  the  crusade  against  tulierculosis. 

Anthrax,  H.  A.  Balloc  et  al.  ( Wett  Indian  Bui.,  6  {1905),  No.  S,  pp.  156-170).— 
The  prevalence  and  distribution  of  this  disease  in  the  West  Indies  is  discussed  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  its  origin  and  suitable  means  of  controlling  it.  It 
is  recommended  that  in  the  control  of  this  disease  animals  should  be  strictly  inspected 
before  slaughter  in  order  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  infection  by  means  of  meat 
dealers. 

Preventive  inoculation  for  redwater,  J.  A.  Robinson  {Agr.  Jour.  Oi;>c  <i<i«i 
Hope,  S7  {1905),  No.4,pp.  50,5-511). — After  long  experiencewith  this  disease  in  South 
Africa  it  is  recommended  that  for  inoculation  purposes  the  blood  of  animals  raised  on 
affected  premises  should  Ije  used  and  in  doses  of  2  to  3  cc.  For  this  purjKjse,  blood 
should  not  be  kept  for  more  than  12  hours  before  injection.  Cattle  should  he  inocu- 
lated in  early  spring,  when  the  range  is  in  good  condition,  and  should  be  carefully 
treated  during  the  period  of  immuni7.ation. 

Texas  fever,  W.  H.  Dalrymple  {Louiniana  SUis.  Bui.  84,  2.  ser.,  pp.  31,  Jig*.  .')•— 
The  bulletin  contains  a  general  popular  di8cns.«ion  of  Texas  fever,  including  an  account 
of  the  name  of  the  disea.se,  cause,  cattle  ticks  and  their  life  history,  symptoms  of  thf 
disease,  post-mortem  appearance,  curative  treatment,  immunization,  eradication  of 
the  tick  particularly  by  the  "fee<l-lot"  method  of  ridding  cattle  and  of  cleaning 
pastures  during  the  summer.  It  is  believe<l  by  the  author  that  with  united  actionof 
southern  States  and  the  Federal  Government  the  cattle  tick  may  be  exterminated. 

Anaerobic  bacteria  as  the  cause  of  necrosis  and  suppuration  in  cattle, 
L.  ^ovx{Cenibl.  Bakl.  [rtc],  /.  AM.,  Orig.,  S9  {1905),  Xo.  5,  pp.  5.3l'544)-~^ 
microscopic  study  was  made  of  27  cases  of  deep  necrosis  and  abscesses  in  cattle  with 
particular  reference  to  the  bacterial  content  of  thew  processes  and  the  virulence  of 
the  organisms  found  in  them.  In  nearly  all  cases  several  species  were  associatiil 
together. 

Inoculation  experiments  were  made  in  pigeons,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  chickens,  and 
cattle.  These  inoculations  were  either  sulx^utanoous  or  intramuscular.  The  bactenii 
found  in  the  suppurating  processes  are  carefully  descrilH'd.  It  ap(>ears  as  a  result  ol 
these  obsen'ations  that  several  bacteria  may  Ix;  considered  as  causing  necrosis  in 
cattle.  Among  the  aerobic  forms  coli  bacillus,  streptococca,  and  Batierium  wlgcf 
are  mentionetl,  while  in  the  cla«a  of  anaerobic  oiyanisnis  BnciHu»  tiecrophon",  »• 
pyogenes  boiis,  and  a  species  of  spirillum  seemed  to  l)e  the  most  important.  In  1""" 
ducing  necrosis  best  success  is  had  when  an  organism  of  the  first  group  is  associate 
with  one  of  the  second  group. 
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Pneumo-enteritis  in  calves,  A.  W.  Curlewis  {Jour.  Depl.  Agr.  Victoria,  3  (1905), 
Su.  i,  pp.  1^-139). — This  disease  most  frequently  attacks  calves  between  the  ages 
of  4  weeks  and  3  months,  and  is  very  fatal,  the  mortality  being  about  95  per  cent 
The  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  are  briefly  described.  The  only  effect- 
ive way  of  controlling  the  disease  is  by  means  of  strict  isolation  of  all  affected  calves 
••■};K  disinfection. 

TUu'l^Muence  of  cold  on  the  virus  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  K.  Perroncito 
{Furlichr.  Vet.  Hijff.,  3  (1905),  No.  4,  pp.  18,  79). — The  opportunity  was  offered  of 
studying  the  effect  of  cold  upon  the  virus  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

A  sample  of  the  virus  in  the  saliva  of  diseasol  cattle  was  kept  over  night  at  a  tem- 
perature of  —8  to  —9°  C.  In  the  morning  the  virus  was  found  frozen  and  after 
being  thawed  out  was  used  for  inoculating  two  healthy  calves  and  two  sheep.  None 
of  these  animals  became  infected,  and  it  appears,  therefore,  that  the  subjection  to  —8 
to  —9°  C.  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  virulence  of  the  virus.  The  author  hints  at  the 
economic  importance  of  this  fact 

Spraying  V.  dipping,  A.  W.  Douclass  and  L.  J.  Roberts  (.Ujr.Jour.  Cape  Good 
Hope,  37  (190.5),  Xo».  l,pp.  108-ll.i;  -2,  pp.  247-:iJt9).—Tti\v,  is  a  controversial  discus- 
sion of  the  comparative  value  and  effectiveness  of  spraying  and  dipping. 

The  first-named  author  aigues  in  favor  of  spraying  cattle  with  kerosene  as  being 
a  method  more  effective  and  less  harmful  than  dipping,  particularly  if  arsenic  be 
added  to  the  dips.  Kerosene  mixed  with  water  mechanically  is  claimed  to  be  quite 
harmless  to  the  skin  of  cattle  and  costs  about  4  cents  per  head.  The  actual  cost  of 
dipping  is  not  much  more,  but  the  original  cost  of  the  dipping  plant  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  necessary  spraying  apparatus. 

Mr.  Roberts  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  dipping  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  spraying,  and  has  displaced  the  latter  method  on  nearly  all  cattle  ranches.  It 
is  argued  that  1,000  cattle  can  be  dippe<l  in  the  time  required  to  spray  200  head. 
Dipping  is  also  claimed  to  be  a  much  more  effective  method  of  destroying  the  ticks 
than  spraying. 

Sheep  dipping  (Bd.  Agr.  and  FUheries  [^London],  Leaflet  14S,  pp.  4). — Notes  are 
given  on  methods  and  materials  to  be  used  in  dipping  sheep  for  Melophagxu  ovintu, 
Ixodet  reduHug,  and  LucUxa  tericata.  For  this  purpose  a  hand  bath,  swimming  bath, 
or  cage  bath  may  be  used. 

Various  prei>aration8  were  used  as  dips,  including  combinations  of  arsenic  and 
soda,  sodium  compounds  of  sulphur,  lime  and  sulphur,  carbolic  acid,  tobacco  extracts, 
and  soaps.  Crude  tar  and  tar  acids  appear  to  destroy  the  pests  most  quickly,  while 
tobacco  dips  were  nearly  as  active. 

Vaccination  for  sheep  pox  and  blackleg  with  products  prepared  in  the 
Pasteur  Institute  of  Algeria,  Sol-lie  (Bvl.  Agr.  Algerie  el  Ttmifie,  11  (190.5),  No. 
IS,  pp.  *?9-,?4i).— During  the  5  years  from  1900  to  1904,  inclusive,  4,732,960  sheep 
were  vaccinated  against  sheep  pox.  The  mortality  among  this  number  was  1,800. 
In  vaccination  for  blackleg  138,068  cattle  have  been  treated  since  1897.  The  total 
loss  among  this  number  was  150. 

The  indefinite  preservation  of  the  virus  of  sheep  pox  in  leeches,  F.  J.  and 
E.  Bosc  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Pari*],  58  (1905),  No.  7,  pp.  299-301) .—Coneidet- 
able  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  preserving  the  virus  of  sheep  pox  without  its 
undergoing  rapid  changes.  .\  mixture  of  lymph  or  infected  tissue  in  pure  glycerin 
or  diluted  in  water  becomes  rapidly  attenuated. 

It  was  found,  however,  tliat  when  leeches  were  allowed  to  attach  themselves  in 
the  region  of  the  pustules  of  sheep  pox,  the  bloo<l  and  virus  thus  obtained  retaine<l 
its  virulence  for  long  periods,  even  2  years,  without  any  noticeable  attenuation.  It 
appears  that  in  such  cases  the  vims  may  l)e  partly  digested  and  absorbed  into  the 
body  cavity  of  the  leeches  without  un<lergoing  serious  changes.     It  is  l)elieved  that 
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the  process  may  be  applicable  to  the  preservation  of  simallpox  vaccine  and  vacdne 
for  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Prevention  and  cure  of  foot  rot  in  sheep  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [Londoiil,  U  (790>5), 
No.  0,  pp.  .160-S64). — In  treating  this  disease  it  was  re<.x)in mended  that  copper  sul- 
phate be  used  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  or  a  weaker  solution  if  pre- 
vention is  the  only  aim  of  the  treatment.  It  is  considered  preferable  to  buy  copper 
8uli>hate  in  the  powdere<l  form  and  under  a  guaranty  of  98  per  cent  purity.  Badly 
affected  sheep  should  have  their  hoofs  pared  before  they  are  driven  through  the 
copper  sulphate  bath. 

Simple  rules  for  jud^ng  reactions  of  tuberculin  and  mallein,  0.  Malx 
(Xonk  Vet.  Tidxikr.,  11  {190/i),  Xos.  .1,  pp.  49-SS;  4,  pp.  .W-*-';  5,  pp.  P7-ia)).-Th* 
various  factors  which  may  influence  tuberculin  and  mallein  reactions  are  critically 
discussed  by  the  author.  The  nature  of  tuberculin  is  defined  and  notes  are  given  on 
the  strength  and  specific  qualities  of  this  reagent. 

In  determining  reactions  many  points  have  to  be  considered.  The  author 
Ix'lieves  that  Koch's  tuberculin  is  the  best  for  use  in  determining  the  existence  of 
tuberculosis.  The  most  active  agent  in  the  tulierculin  is  a  toxin  of  a  specific  nature. 
The  conclusions  are  reached  that  cattle  must  be  considered  tuberculous  if  they  show 
a  temperature  not  above  39.5°  C.  before  injection,  and  a  rise  of  at  least  1°  C.  after 
injection  above  the  highest  temperature  shown  before  the  tuberculin  was  adminis- 
tered. With  calves  under  6  months  of  age,  showing  a  range  of  temperature  from  39 
to  39.5°  C,  it  is  considered  as  a  sufficient  ground  of  suspecting  tuberculosis  if  the 
temperature  rises  alx)ve  40°  C.  alter  injection.  It  is  recommended  that  tuben-ulin 
tests  be  not  given  to  cattle  which  show  a  temi)erature  above  39.5°  C. 

With  reganl  to  the  use  of  mallein  in  the  detection  of  glanders,  it  is  recommended 
that  this  product  be  under  State  control  and  that,  for  injet^tion,  0.5  cc.  of  the  fluid 
preparation  be  used  or  7  eg.  of  the  dry  material.  All  horses  which  show  a  rise  ol 
temperature  to  the  extent  of  1  to  2°  C.  within  24  hours  after  injection,  together 
with  general  or  local  symptoms  of  irritation,  are  to  be  considered  as  certainly 
glanderous. 

Keport  upon  experiments  made  in  the  Boyal  Veterinary  College,  Dublin, 
on  two  horses  obtained  firom  a  stud  infected  with  glanders,  A.  E.  Meftax 
{Depl.  Affr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland  Jour.,  6  [1906),  No.  1,  pp.  59-44)-— The  two  ani- 
mals discussed  in  this  article  came  from  a  stable  where  glanders  had  prevailed,  and 
were  kept  under  observation  for  the  purpose  of  detennining  whether  they  had  glan- 
ders, and  also  whether  mallein  would  have  a  curative  effect  upon  the  disease  ot 
develop  a  tolerance  in  animals  rejieatedly  inoculated  with  it. 

During  the  course  of  the  exjxiriments  each  animal  received  5  injections  of  mallein, 
the  first  4  being  adminintored  at  intervals  of  1  week,  after  which  3  months  were 
allowed  to  elapse  liefore  the  last  injection  was  made.  Both  of  the  animals  were 
killed  and  carefully  examined  [Mst-mortem.  One  animal  was  undoubtedly  glander- 
ous and  resjwnded  promptly  with  the  usual  reactions  after  each  injection.  The  other 
animal  did  not  resjwnd  at  any  time,  and  upon  the  post-mortem  was  found  to  be  free 
from  glanderous  lesions.  A  test  was  made  on  a  third  horse  to  determine  the  effect 
of  killed  cultures  of  glanders  bacilli.  An  injection  of  5  cc.  of  an  emulsion  of  glandeW 
bacilli  produced  no  bad  effecti  in  the  horse. 

The  author  believes  that  the  results  obtained  during  these  experiments  indicate 
that  mallein  is  a  trustworthy  diagnostic  agent  for  glanders;  that  no  tolerance  to 
mallein  is  sot  up  in  an  animal  which  receives  repeated  doses  of  mallein,  and  that 
infection  with  glanders  prolwhly  (K-curs  chiefly  through  the  alimentary  tract.  The 
last  conclusion  is  ba-sed  on  the  fact  that  one  horse  did  not  ac(|uire  glanders,  although 
constantly  a-ssociatcd  with  the  other  glanderous  horses. 

Olanders  of  horses,  K.  R.  DiswinniK  {.irkmiMw  Sin.  But.  S7,  pp.  61-76).—^ 
l>ortion  of  this  bulletin  is  occupie<l  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  nature,  aympton* 
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(liagnobis,  trpatiufiit,  and  prevention  o(  glanderH,  with  nott'w  on  tlio  uw<  <if  inalk-in 
anil  on  ofiBcirl  inspection  fur  glan<li!rou.s  jiorst^s. 

The  Arkansas  law  relating  to  this  matter  provides  for  notiticatiou  of  horses  affected 
with  the  disease,  isolation  of  such  animals,  the  prevention  of  traffic  in  affecte<l  horses 
or  mules,  the  use  of  mallein  test,  and  thorough  disinfection  of  the  premises  after  an 
outbreak  of  glanders.  Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  the  present  prevalence  of  glanders 
in  Arkansas.  Details  of  insi)ection  work  i»rried  out  under  this  law  in  1904  are  fur- 
nifihed  by  J.  K.  Stanford. 

A  case  of  uveitis  malleotica,  .1.  de  IIa.\n  (Forlnchr.  Vet.  llyg.,  3  (190,'>),  No.  J, 
pp.  49,  50). — The  literature  relating  to  the  occurrence  of  glanders  in  the  eyes  of  horses 
is  briefly  di8cuHse<l  in  connection  with  a  <U'.«cription  of  the  symptoms  as  observed  by 
the  author.  An  examination  of  a  ca-^e  which  came  umler  ol)servation  disclose<l  the 
fat-t  that  the  glanders  l>acilli  were  present  in  pure  cultures  in  the  exudate  fronj  the 
iris  and  choroi<l  coat. 

The  action  of  certain  oxidizini^  substances  upon  the  toxin  of  tetanus, 
C.  P.ADERi  {Arch.  Farmarol.  Sper.  e  <V/.  Aff.,  4  (t90.'>),  No.  J,pp.S-2.i). — Theauthor 
stu<lie<l  the  effect  ujHjn  tetanus  toxin  of  certain  oxidizing  substances  including  ozone, 
permanganate  of  jwtash,  and  sulphatt-  of  soda. 

It  was  found  that  ozone,  on  account  of  it<  oxidizing  proiierty,  greatly  irritated  the 
tissues  with  which  it  came  in  contact  and  was,  therefore,  somewhat  injurious  to  the 
organism.  It  also  destroyed  the  tetanus  toxin  wherever  it  came  in  contact  with  it. 
Ozone,  however,  apparently  had  no  effect  upon  the  tetanus  toxin  circulating  in  the 
blood,  since  it  could  not  l)e  brought  in  contact  with  it.  Similarly,  permanganate  of 
potash,  when  brought  in  contac^t  with  tetanus  toxin  outside  of  the  organL^m,  quickly 
rtestroycMl  it,  but  had  no  effect  upon  the  tfjxin  circulating  in  the  living  animal  organ- 
i.«in.    Sul]>hate  of  8o<la  was  even  le.-*  effective.    , 

it  appears  that  the  three  oxidizing  substances  studied  by  the  author  are  not  eata- 
ble of  increasing  the  oxi<lizing  jwweF  of  the  animal  organism  toward  toxic  substances 
in  circulation  in  the  tissues. 

Studies  and  observations  on  rabies,  K.  Rartgkeli.i  {Centhl.  liakt.  [etc.],  1. 
Aht.,  Orig.,  39  (190.5),  Xo.  4,  pp.  399-409).— It  was  found  during  the  author's  study 
that  the  salivary  glands  of  rabbits  affet'ted  with  rabies  may  sometimes  become  infec- 
tious, particularly  if  an  unusually  virulent  virus  is  used. 

The  author  studie<l  also  the  rt'lation  l)etween  the  appearance  of  Negri's  (H)rpuscle8 
and  the  use  of  fixed  virus.  Kxperiments  in  the  transmission  of  rabies  to  cold-bUxjded 
animals  showed  that  the  virus  hsw  no  effect  ujKjn  them,  Iwing  excreted  rapidly  after 
injetrtion.  A  study  of  the  saliva  of  a  man  affected  with  rabies  showe<l  that  this  mate- 
rial was  exceedingly  virulent. 

Aabies  in  Muridae,  C.  Fii.wc.v  {Compt.  Reml.  Hoc.  Biol.  [Paris],  oS  (lnOo),  Mo.  9, 
pp.  410,  41  J). — It  was  found  jwssible  to  protluce  rabies  in  various  sj)e<'ies  of  Mus  and 
Arvicrjla  by  inoculation. 

The  form  of  the  disease  was  usually  paralytic,  the  symptoms  being  quite  pro- 
noumwl  in  all  cases.  A  histological  examination  disclosed  the  presence  of  diffuse 
infiltration  of  leuc<H'ytes  in  the  me<lnlla  oblongata  and  nerve  ganglia,  but  none  of  the 
nodules de8<-ribed  by  Van  (iehuchten.  Hy  means  of  the  silver  method  recommende<l 
hy  Ramon-y-Cajal  lesions  are  demonstrable  in  the  nerve  tibrilla>. 

Treatment  of  rabies  with  radium,  ti.  Tizzoni  and  A.  Boxoiov.wsi  (Cenlbl.  Bakt. 
[''<•.],  /.  Aht.,  Orig.,  S9  (190.')),  No.  4,  pp.  473-.}77). — A  number  of  laboratory  animals 
were  iniK'ulated  with  fixed  virus  and  sulwequently  treate*!  with  radium  rays.  At  the 
time  of  the  report  it  was  2  months  since  inoculation  and  the  animals  were  considered 
as  cured. 

The  curative  action  of  radium  was  tested  <)uite  extensively.  It  was  found  that 
10,000  radio-active  unite  applied  dire<-tly  uiKm  the  eye  of  inoculate<l  rabbits  had 
the  aauie  effect  whether  the  application  was  continued  for  8  hours  or  whether  8 
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applications  were  made  of  one  hour  each.  It  was  found  also  during  these  studies 
that  fixed  virus  in  vitro  is  rai)idly  decomposed  by  radium  rays  and  modified  into 
very  effective  vaccine  toward  rabies. 

Fowl  plagrue  in  greese,  F.  K.  Ki.eink  and  B.  M«llbr8  ( C«ntW.  BaH.  [etc.],  1.  Alt., 
Orig.,  S9  (190o),  Xo.  5,  pp.  6.iS-649). — ft  has  already  Vx^en  shown  that  the  filterabl« 
virus  of  fowl  plague  may  make  its  way  into  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  of  geese.  Old 
geese  are  not  very  susceptible  to  the  disease,  while  geese  one  year  old  or  younger 
readily  succumb  within  7  days  after  the  infection.  Attention  has  already  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  virus  is  often  absent  from  the  blood  of  geese  dead  of  the  disease. 
It  is  always  present,  however,  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  these  materials  may 
be  used  for  ino<-ulation. 

A  number  of  inoculation  ex]ieriments  were  made  with  such  material.  The  presence 
of  the  organism  of  the  disease  in  the  blood  appears  to  cause  no  great  elevation  of 
temperature  until  shortly  before  death.  In  some  cases  a  subnormal  tempemture 
was  noted.  It  appears  to  be  iM)8sible  to  cultivate  the  virus  of  fowl  plague  until  it 
l)ecome8  so  virulent  for  young  geese  that  it  will  not  disappear  from  the  blood.  Xo 
success  was  had  in  'transferring  the  disease  to  pigeons  and  ducks.  Apparently  the 
organism  of  fowl  plague  soon  .dies  in  unsusi-eptible  animals.  In  the  author's  experi- 
ments it  was  found  that  the  disease  could  be  transmitted  readily  by  placing  the  vims 
in  tlie  conjunctival  sac. 

Trichina  and  trichinosis,  N.  I.  Petropavlovrki  (Arch.  Vet.  Nauk  [St.  Petenb.], 
S5  (J905),  Nos.  ■?,  }>p.  714-74S;  !>,  pp.  S41-S79,  Jigs.  7).— The  present  article  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  monograph  on  the  life  history  and  developmental  possibilities  of  the 
trichina. 

In  the  course  of  the  author's  investigations,  feeding  experiments  were  carried  on 
with  the  lard  of  infested  swine,  with  jnfest«Hl  muscles,  and  other  tissues.  A  study  w«s 
also  made  of  the  resisting  power  of  trichina  to  the  usual  salting  process  applied  to 
meat.  NumeroiLx  experiences  were  also  carrie<l  on  in  subjecting  trichina  to  varions 
chemical  agents,  such  as  turpentine,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  other  substancef.  A 
study  was  made  of  the  reaction  of  trichina  toward  glycerin,  tartaric  acid,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  boric  a<!id,  carbolic  acid,  salt,  salicylates,  and  other  substances. 

Parasites  in  cattle  and  poultry  in  Trinidad,  C.  W.  Meadbn  ( Trinidad  Boi 
Dept.,  Bui.  Misc.  Inform.,  100.5,  No.  47,  pp.  30S-208,fig.  /). — Notes  are  given  on  » 
number  of  parasitic  worms  in  cattle  and  chickens,  especial  attention  being  given  to 
StrtrngyluK  Jilaria . 

Nodular  disease  of  the  intestines  of  cattle  and  sheep,  L.  Scrbben  ( Fbrtfchr- 
Vet.  Hyg.,  S  (1905),  Nof.  5,  pp.  97-104;  6,  pp.  131-13.',,  figs,  i*).— The  anatomy  of 
Ankyloftumiim  rmfiatuiii  is  desorilx'd  in  detail  an<l  notes  are  given  on  the  lerfoa? 
which  this  worm  produces  in  the  intestines  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  question  of  the  correct  scientific  name  of  this  species  is  discussed  at  some 
length.  It  is  argued  that  Ankylostomum  is  the  common  form  found  in  intestinal 
nodules  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  Europe  as  well  as  America  and  that  the  genus  CEso- 
phagostomum  is  of  much  rarer  occurren<«  in  such  lesions. 

Veterinary  department,  K.  L.  Moore  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  MhS-')~ 
In  examining  sheep  affected  with  para.«ites,  every  autopsy  revealed  the  presence  or 
Monieziu  (•.c/oth.w  in  the  intestines  and  hepatic  ducts. 

The  entire  flo<-k  was  treate<l  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  with  good  results- 
A  test  was  made  of  Zenoleum  in  various  strengths,  Kkabcura,  and  Pino  Lyptu''" 
destroying  sheep  ticks.  Zenoleum  in  solutions  of  1  to  2  per  cent  gave  good  results- 
The  other  nnnedies  were  effe(;tive  when  used  in  solutions  of  25  per  cent  for  Skaboni* 
and  1  per  cent  for  Pino  Lyptol.     Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  azoturia  and  glandei* 

Stomach  worms,  A.  A.  Brown  (Jour.  Dipt.  Agr.  Victoria,  S  (190.'i),  yos.~tff- 
l4-i-14<i;  4,  pp.  S40,  341,  ph.  .^).— The  author  (liscus.«e8  the  appearance,  injuriow 
effects,  and  remedies  for  stomach  worms  in  the  horse  and  sheep. 
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The  treatment  for  Ntumach  worms  of  the  horse  must  l)e  preventive,  since  no  drug 
ran  be  successfully  used  in  expelling  the  parasites  from  the  stomach.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  Spiroplera  megaiUoma.  Slrongyhis  contortus  in 
sheep  produces  i)oorly  defined  symptoms.  In  preventing  infestation  with  this  wonu 
sheep  should  be  kept  away  from  marshy  pastures.  Infested  sheep  may  be  treate<i 
with  bisnlphid  of  carbon  in  doses  of  20  to  30  drojjs  or  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
turpentine. 

BUSAL  EKGINEEBINO. 

The  work  of  the  Office  of  Ezperiment  Stations  in  irrigation  and  drainage 
(U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Kept,  Sins.  Circ.  6,i,  pp.  SO). — This  circular  contains  state- 
ments of  A.  C.  True  and  Klwood  Mead  before  tlie  Committee  on  Irrigation  of 
.\rid  Lands  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  regarding  the  work  of  the  irrigation 
and  drainage  investigations  in  general,  and  details  of  the  lines  conducted  in  1904. 

Doctor  Mead  gives  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  work  done  during  the  season 
of  1904. 

Irrigation  in  the  western  United  States,  K.  A.  van  Handick  {Sfjxirale  from 
Cotiij)!.  Ketul.  Itut.  C(>lon.  Inlemat.,  19f)5,  pp.  119,  fig».  ;?.?). — ^This  is  a  discussion  of 
all  ])hase8  of  irrigation  in  the  Unite<l  States. 

The  article  opens  with  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  economic  and  legal  questions 
arising  in  the  development  of  a  newly  occupied  arid  region.  Then  follow  a  descrij)- 
tionand  statistical  account  of  the  arid  and  semiarid  portions  of  the  United  States,  a 
history  of  the  gradual  development  of  irrigation,  a  description  of  different  kinds  of 
irrigation  constructions  with  the  defects  that  have  been  develope<l  in  use,  a  classifl- 
lation  of  the  different  methods  of  ol>taining  water  for  irrigation,  a  description  of  res- 
ervoirs, earth  and  masfjnry  dams,  irrigation  statistics,  an  account  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Act  and  the  work  which  has  been  projected  thereunder,  and  a  con- 
riderstion  of  the  relations  between  State  and  National  legislation  upon  irrigation. 

The  paper  is  followed  by  a  lengthy  discussion  by  members  of  the  International 
Colonial  Institute. 

The  East  Canyon  Creek  Reservoir,  Morgan  County,  Utah,  W.  M.  Bostaph 
(Engin.  Record,  5g  (1905),  No.  SJ,  pp.  594-596,  ph.  .i,  flgx.  «,').— This  is  a  detailed 
description  of  a  dam  which  has  been  descrilxKi  before  in  Government  publications 
and  periodicals. 

It  is  a  nwk-lilled  dam  with  steel  core  protei'ted  by  asphaltum  concrete.  Methods 
and  cost  of  construction  are  given.  The  coat  of  dam  and  outlet  tunnel  was  $127,361, 
or  $9.93  per  acre-foot  of  available  capacity.  "From  a  financial  point  of  view,  the 
enterprise  has  been  more  successful  than  the  most  sanguine  of  its  friends  anticipate<l. 
A  careful  estinaate  of  crops  produced  by  reservoir  water  in  the  year  1904  shows  their 
value  to  be  over  $75,000,  more  than  58  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  work." 

Irrigation  furrow  plow  (Maschimn  Xtg.,  S{1905),  No.  -21,  p.  i!.'>S,figs.  5).— The 
plow  consists  of  a  double  moldboard  lister  plow  mounted  on  a  four-wheeled  frame. 
Directly  l)ehind  -the  plow  is  attached  an  oval-shaped  roller  which  presses  the  dirt 
into  an  oval-.shaped  ditch  in  the  furrow  made  by  the  plow.  This  roller  is  provided 
*'ith  scrapers  to  prevent  clogging.  Attached  to  the  moldboards  are  two  blades 
extending  backwanl  at  angles,  of  about  45  degrees.  The  dirt  thrown  up  by  the 
plow  is  spread  out  to  both  sides  of  the  ditch  by  means  of  these  blades  which  smooth 
the  soriace  next  to  the  ditch.  At  the  outer  end  of  the  blades  are  attached  a  few 
harrow  teeth  which  spread  whatever  dirt  reaches  this  jwint. 

Underground  waters  of  Salt  River  Valley,  Arizona,  W.  T.  Lee  ( U.  S.  Geol. 
Sttney,  Wain-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  No.  136,  pp.  196,  ph.  ii3,figt.  ^5).— About  half 
of  this  paper  consists  of  a  careful  compilation  of  all  the  information  that  could  be 
obtained  aliout  every  well  in  the  valley,  including  the  size,  depth  and  yield,  and  the 
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formations  paeaeil  through  by  each  well.  Then  follow  in  order  a  disciianon  of  the 
geology  and  physiography  of  the  valley,  of  the  area  in  which  pumping  underground 
Water  for  use  in  irrigation  is  profitable,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  salts  in  well  wstere 
and  their  effects  on  vegetation.  The  (luantity  of  underground  water  is  estimated  in 
various  ways,  and  the  cost  of  pumping  i.s  discusped. 

The  valley  fill,  at  least  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  consists  of  river  d^bri!". 
wash  from  near-by  hillsides,  and  chemical  jirecipitates  in  more  or  less  iinpeniow 
layers,  which  serve  in  many  ca.«es  to  confine  the  underground  water  under  Honie  piw- 
sure.  The  valley  fill  is  saturated  with  water  more  or  U>ss  impr^nated  with  varic)ii!i 
salts  derived  from  Salt  River. 

The  quantitative  estimate  of  the  underflow  indicates  a  volume  of  flow  of  1-18,196  to 
287,760  acre-feet  per  year.  At  this  rate  something  le.'is  than  96  pumping  plantd, 
eacli  supplying  200  miner's  in.  or  5  cu.  ft.  i)erse<'ond,  could  he  operated  continuonely. 

"The  cost  of  pumping  in  Salt  Kiver  Valley  varies  from  5.4  to  l.'J.S  ct^.  per  acre-foot 
per  foot  of  lift,  or  a  cost  per  acre-foot  of  pumped  water  of  $2.50  to  something  like  $-1. 
The  volume  of  underflow  is  large,  but  not  inexhaustible  l)y  the  operation  of  pumpc. 
It  is  capable  of  extended  development,  but  then-  is  danger  that  a  greater  draft  will 
be  made  upon  it  than  is  consistent  with  the  maintenan*^  of  the  water  level  within 
practicable  pumping  distance." 

A  report  on  the  establishment  of  tide-^u^e  work  in  Iiouisiana,  <t.  D.  Ii.tii- 
Ris  {(leol.  Surrey  Tai.  liul.  S,  pp.  ^t!,  ph.  5,.AV/.i.  S). — This  is  an  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  tide-gauge  station  near  the  (.iulf  tViast  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
mean  tides,  as  the  basis  for  establishing  reliable  bench-marks  through  southern  Lon- 
isiana.  The  data  secured  will  be  of  sj>ecial  value  in  the  drainage  of  marsh  lands 
along  the  Gulf,  as  it  will  show  not  only  the  mean-tide  levels,  but  the  height  of 
extreme  tidal  waves  from  which  the  lands  must  lie  protected  if  they  are  to  be  iif>«i 
for  agriculture. 

It  is  the  intention  to  determine  by  a  long  series  of  tide-gauge  readings  the  elevation 
of  a  few  seacoa>it  bench-marks  with  great  accuracy,  and  from  them  run  a  line  of 
precise  levels  along  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  establish  at  intervals  of,  aay 
every  5  miles,  {)ermanent  l)ench-marks,  and  thereby  give  the  true  height  of  th* 
same  alxjve  sea  level.  All  local  lines  can  then  l)e  referred  to  one  datum  plane.  Fairly 
reliable  bench-marks  many  miles  from  the  railroad  will  very  soon  lie  left  by  loc«l 
engineers  and  the  mapping  of  the  region  will  Ik-  greatly  facilitated.  The  results 
secure<l  will  Ije  of  scientific  value  also  in  the  study  of  laws  of  tidal  action.  A  detailed 
des(-ription  of  the  station  e8tal)!ishcd  at  Weeks  Island  is  given. 

A  study  of  rock  decomposition  under  the  action  of  water,  A.  S.  CnsHMiX 
({'.  .S'.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  PMir  RmiiU  Circ.  .<!Ji,  pp.  /0,/i(/)i. .?).— This  is  a  discussion ol 
laboratory  methods  of  testing  the  decomposition  of  rock  under  the  action  of  water, 
describing  a  new  metho<l  now  being  u.^ed. 

Uanual  for  Iowa  highway  officers,  A.  Marston,  C.  F.  Ci'Rtiss,  and  T.  H.  M.l^ 
DONALD  {AniCK:  Toira  Tfighirrn/  Onn.,  ir>0',,  pp.  JO./,  ph.  ^0,  Jigs.  H). — The-  legislature 
of  Iowa  on  April  13,  1904,  create<l  the  State  highway  i-ommi-ssion,  whose  duties  aie 
to  devise  plans  for  improvement  in  the  highways  of  the  State,  to  disseminate  inform*- 
tion  on  the  subject  of  good  roads,  and  conduct  demonstrations  in  road  construction. 

It  is  provide<l  that  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  shall  act  U 
a  highway  conmii.'^Jion,  and  the  iKiard  of  trustees  of  the  colU-ge  has  intruste<l  this 
work  to  the  engineering  and  agricultural  departments.  The  manual  is  is8ue<l  hy 
this  commission.  It  i-ontains  a  general  discussion  of  the  value  of  g<KKl  roadf,  awl 
the  topography  of  the  State  with  reference  to  road  materials  and  construction.  The 
State  of  Iowa  has  at  present  about  100,(KK)  miles  of  public  roads,  not  over  1,(W 
miles  of  which  have  been  surfaced  with  either  gravel  or  stone.  Most  of  the  roads  of 
the  State  are  made  on  section  lines,  but  the  commission  recommends  the  abandon- 
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ment  of  this  system  and  tlie  locations  of  roads  in  such  h  way  hk  to  avoid  the  hills 
and  thus  reduce  grades. 

The  necessity  of  drainage  in  order  to  secure  a  solid  roadbed  and  to  remove  water 
from  the  surface  of  the  roads  is  brought  out,  and  it  is  recommended  that  road 
officials  cooperate  with  drainage  officials  in  j)roviding  for  drainage.  Tables  are 
given  showing  the  areas  which  can  be  draine<l  with  different  sizes  of  tiles  and  open 
ditches.  Specifications  for  drains  and  prices  for  grading  are  given,  and  various 
machines  for  road  construction  and  maintenance  are  described.  The  King  road 
drag,  which  consists  of  split  logs  or  planks  fastened  together,  is  especially  recom- 
mended for  maintaining  the  surfai-e  of  roads  in  proper  condition. 

Directions  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  dirt,  gravel,  and  macadam 
loads,  and  specifications  for  the  construction  of  reinforced  concrete  culverts  are 
given.  The  results  of  traction  tests  on  earth  and  gravel  roads  and  comparative 
traction  tests  witti  wide  and  narrow-tired  wagons  are  included. 

Bead  improvement  in  South  Carolina,  P.  T.  Brooie  ( Clemxon  Agr.  Col.  Ext. 
Work,  1  {1905),  No.  1,  pp.  lS-44,  ph.  11)- — This  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  good  roads,  with  some  reference  to  South  Carolina  conditions. 

The  average  cost  of  wagon  hauling  on  the  roads  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  25  cts.  per  ton  mile,  while  the  cost  of  hauUng  on  good  roads  is  estimated  at  10  cts. 
per  ton  mile.  For  improving  South  Carolina  conditions  it  is  recommended  that 
grades  be  reduced  both  by  cutting  and  filling  and  by  going  around  hills  rather  than 
over  them  where  this  is  necessary ;  and  by  surfacing  roads  with  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  sand.    A  general  discussion  of  construction  of  stone  roads  is  also  included. 

Petrol,  paraffin,  or  alcohol  for  agricultural  motors,  D.  Albone  {Mark  Lane 
Ezpntt,  9S{l.<iO-i},  Xo.  S86S,  Farm  Mach.  and  ImpL,  p.  III). — This  gives  the  results 
of  experiments  with  an  agricultural  motor,  using  petrol,  paraffin,  and  alcohol.  A 
single  motor  has  been  made  which  will  use  any  one  of  these.  The  comparative 
results  were  as  follows:  "With  2  gal.  of  petrol  3  roods  of  land  were  plowed;  with  2 
gal.  of  paraffin  2  roods,  35  poles  were  plowed;  with  2  gal.  of  alcohol  2  ro<xls,  25  poles 
were  plowed." 

Kodem  refrigerating  machinery;  its  construction,  methods  of  working, 
and  induBtrial  applications,  H.  Lokenz,  trans,  by  T.  H.  Pope  {New  York:  J.  Wiley 
<t  Hont;  London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd.,  1903,  pp.  X  +  S96,  Jigs.  ^7).— This  is 
intended  as  a  guide  for  engineers  and  owners  of  refrigerating  plants,  and  contains 
chapters  on  the  principles  of  the  theory  of  heat,  methods  of  cold  production  and 
energy  required,  the  construction  of  compressors,  apparatus  for  giving  out  and  taking 
np  heat,  the  erection  of  absorption  machines,  the  cooling  of  liquids  and  keeping  them 
cold,  cooling  air,  manufacture  of  ice,  production  and  application  of  cold  at  very 
low  temperatures,  and  determination  of  the  yield  of  cooling  machines.  There  are 
chapters  on  American  practice  in  refrigeration,  insulation,  and  auditorium  and  other 
cooling,  by  H.  M.  Haven  and  F.  W.  Dean. 

BUBAL  ECONOMICS. 

Contributions  to  the  economics  of  agriculture,  F.  Abreboe  {Mitt.  Ixindw.  Jnet. 
SrtMau,3  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  IV+.fll-457).—Thia  monograph  treats  of  the  general 
principles  which  underlie  the  organization  of  the  farm  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  secure,  one  year  with  another,  the  best  possible  results. 

The  factors  of  pro<luction — land,  labor,  and  capital — are  dbcus-uod  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  proper  degree  of  intensity  of  culture.  The  various  branches  of  agricul- 
taral  production,  such  as  grain  production,  fodder  production,  and  the  various  lines 
o'live-stock  production,  are  discussed  from  the  standpoints  of  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  of  the  external  condition.-*,  such  as  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  local 
niwket  prices  of  the  products,  which  determine  the  relative  importance  to  be  given 
to  each  of  these  lines  of  pnxluction. 
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AgricultuTal  explorations  in  Algeria,  T.  H.  Kearney  and  T.  H.  HEAKg(E& 
Dept.  Ayr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  80,  pp.  98,  pit.  4). — This  bulletin  describes  the 
climate,  topography,  noil,  agricultural  products,  and  general  economic  conditiong  of 
Algeria. 

The  climate  of  Algeria  Ih  comparable  to  that  of  California.  The  vine  is  the  frreate^ 
single  source  of  wealth.  The  average  annual  value  of  the  products  of  the  vineyards 
is  estimated  at  $.5,000,000.  The  principal  orc^hard  fruits  are  the  olive,  citrus  fruitj', 
figs,  and  dates.  Of  these,  the  olive  stand.s  first  in  commercial  importance.  Near 
the  coast  are  many  market  gardens,  from  which  shipments  are  made  to  the  Rnropean 
markets  in  the  winter  and  early  spring. 

The  principal  field  crops  are  wheat  and  barley,  which  occupy  about  7,000,000acres 
annually,  and  which  supply  a  large  export  trade.  Indian  com  and  sorghum  are 
grown  by  the  natives.  "The  only  valuable  'industrial' crops  are  tobacco  and  cer- 
tain plants  used  in  the  manufocture  of  perfumery." 

Studies  upon  the  development  of  tlie  demand  for  agricultural  labor  in  East 
Prussia  during  the  nineteenth  century,  F.  Wegener  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  JpJ90o), 
No,  S-4,  pp.  S11-4S8). — ^This  paper  shows  that  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  all  classes  of  farm  products  in  E^t  Prussia  during  the  nineteenth  centur}-. 

It  is  emphasized  that  this  increased  production  has  resulted  principally  from  an 
increase  in  the  intensity  of  culture.  The  higher  degree  of  intensity  of  culture  has 
necessarily  made  an  increased  demand  for  labor.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
laborers  has  not  kept  pace.  There  have  been  two  results:  ( 1 )  Wages  have  risen  and 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborers  has  been  materially  improved.  (2)  Labor- 
saving  machinery  has  been  introduced. 

"The  introduction  of  machinery  in  agriculture  has  not,  as  in  the  manufacturing 
industries,  resulted  in  the  lowering  of  the  level  of  intelligence  among  the  working 
classes.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  resulted  in  increased  intolligence  and  skill.  .  .  . 
Machinery  has  not  resulted,  as  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  in  a  decrease  but 
in  an  increase  in  wages." 

Agricultural  laborers. in  the  district  of  Meliui,  H.  Hitier  (Jmir.  Agr.  Prat.,  n. 
»«•.,  JO  (190S),  No.  41, pp-  45S,  459). — This  article  is  a  brief  review  of  a  comprehensive 
re|X)rt  on  the  same  subject  by  M.  Brandin. 

In  recent  years  the  native  agricultural  laborers  of  northern  France,  notably  in  the 
regions  of  sugar-beet  production,  have  desired  the  restriction  and  even  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  immigration  of  foreign  agricultural  laborers.  The  native  laborers  believe 
that  such  restriction  will  result  in  an  important  increase  in  their  wages.  The  inves- 
tigations of  M.  Brandin  lead  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  such  restrictions  will 
depress  rather  than  raise  wages. 

There  are  two  systems  of  crop  rotation  from  which  the  fanner  of  this  district  may 
choose:  First,  wheat,  oats,  and  sugar  beet^;  and,  second,  wheat,  oats,  and  grass  crope 
sown  with  the  oats.  It  is  calculated  that  the  first  system  makes  a  demand  for  five 
laborers  on  the  same  area  that  the  second  system  makes  a  demand  for  two;  but  if  the 
native  laborers  must  be  depended  niwn,  there  will  be  no  more  than  throe  laborers 
where  five  will  be  needed  for  the  system  including  the  sugar  beets.  Hence  the 
restrictions  on  the  influx  of  foreign  lalnjrers  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  farmerB  to 
resort  to  the  more  extensive  of  these  two  systems  of  culture.  This  will  make  » 
demand  for  but  two  laborers  where  there  are  three  native  laborers  competing  for  the 
positions. 

Thus  it  is  that  restrictions  on  the  immigration  of  laborers  instead  of  resulting  in  » 
rise  in  wages  may  bring  about  a  retrograde  movement  in  agriculture  and  depress  wages- 
Laborers'  holdings  in  Denmark  {Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  LiiiIt.  Ireland  Jmir.,S 
{1905),  No.  4,  pp.  701-709). — This  article  describes  recent  legislation  in  Denmark 
which  provides  for  State  aid  to  agricultural  lal)orers  in  securing  small  holdings. 
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Agriculturistfi  and  breeders,  L.  Lbouzon  [Agronomes  et  EUveurs.  Paris:  J.  B. 
BaiUihre  <t  Sons,  1905,  pp.  360,  pis.  20). — This  book  contains  a  sketch  of  the  lives 
and  the  contribations  to  scientific  agriculture  of  twenty-two  eminent  agriculturists, 
namely:  Robert  Bakewell,  founder  of  the  breeder's  art;  Charles  and  Robert  Colling, 
of  the  County  of  Durham,  Kng.,  who  deveIoj)ed  the  breed  of  Durham  cattle;  Arthur 
Young,  an  agricultural  writer  and  first  secretary  of  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture; 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  first  president  of  the  English  Boarfl  of  Agriculture;  Coke,  of  Holk- 
ham,  a  champion  of  large  farms,  intensive  culture,  and  scientific  methods  in  English 
agriculture;  Jonas  Webb,  the  improver  of  the  Southdown  breed  of  sheep;  Sir  John 
Bennett  Lawes,  founder  of  the  Rothamste<l  Exj)eriment  Station;  Albrecht  Thaer, 
agriculturist,  breeder,  author,  and  educator;  Oliver  de  Serres,  a  French  agricultural 
writer;  Tessier,  who  introduced  merino  sheep  into  France;  Mathieu  de  Dombasle, 
founder  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Roville;  Auguste  Bella,  agricultural  writer 
and  educator;  C.  A.  Yvart,  Belgian  veterinarian  and  breeder;  A.  E.  Pierre,  Comfe 
de  Gasparin,  noted  for  his  work  on  contagious  diseases  of  animals;  £mile  Baude- 
ment,  i  ,.  riter  and  etlucator  on  the  subject  of  cattle  breeding;  Edward  Malingid, 
sheep  breeder,  writer,  and  educator;  J.  B.  Boussingault,  agricultural  chemist  and 
physicist;  J.  A.  Barral,  agricultural  journalist;  and  P^louard  Lecouteux,  agricultural 
writer  and  educator. 

Trade  with  noncontiguous  possassions  in  farm  and  forest  products,  1902- 
1904  (  TJ.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Slatis.  BtU.  37,  pp.  ^).— This  report  contains  statistics 
of  the  trade  in  farm  and  forest  products  between  the  United  States  and  her  noncon- 
tiguous possessions,  viz,  Porto  Kico,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Philippine  Islands,  Tutuila, 
Guam,  and  Midway  Islands. 

Farm  products  represent  36.2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  shipments  from  the 
United  States  to  the  noncontiguous  possessions,  and  79.6  per  cent  of  the  shipments 
to  the  United  States  from  these  possessions.  "  In  1904  sugar  fonned  "5  per  cent  of 
the  total  shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States 
and  97  per  cent  of  the  corresponding  shipments  from  Hawaii.  >Ianila  formed  92  per 
cent  of  all  domestic  merchandise  imported  from  the  Philippines  into  tlie  United 
States  in  1904." 

Imports  of  farm  and  forest  products,  1902-1904  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis. 
Bvl  35,  pp.  Si). — This  bulletin  presents  a  statistical  review  of  the  sources,  the  char- 
scter,  and  the  value  of  imports  of  farm  and  forest  products  into  the  United  States. 

The  imports  of  farm  products  in  1904  were  valued  at  $461,41^,851,  and  represented 
■W.6  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  The  imports  of  forest  products  in  the  same  year 
were  valued  at  $79,619,296.  Over  62  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  farm  products  cAme 
ffom  eight  countries,  viz,  Cuba,  Brazil,  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  China,  Mexico, 
Italy,  and  France.  Sugar  is  the  principal  farm  pro<luct  imported  from  Cuba,  cofiee 
from  Brazil,  wool  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  raw  silk  from  Japan. 

The  leading  imports  of  farm  and  forest  products  in  the  onier  of  their  importance 
in  1904  are:  Sugar,  $72,933,951 ;  coffee,  $69,551,799;  hides  and  skins  other  than  furs, 
$52,006,070;  vegetable  fiber,  $46,355,795;  silk,  $46,100,500;  India  rubber,  $40,444,250; 
fool,  $24,813,591;  fruits,  $18,964,688;  tea,  $18,229,310;  tobacco,  $16,939,487;  lum- 
ber, 112,026,857. 

Exports  of  farm  and  forest  products,  1902-1904  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  SleUis. 
^  36,  pp.  108). — ^This  report  shows  the  quantities  and  the  values  of  the  imjwrts  and 
the  exports  of  the  various  classes  of  farm  and  forest  products  to  and  from  the  Undite 
States. 

The  value  of  farm  products  exported  during  the  year  ended  June  ;i0,  1904,  was 
1872,000,000,  which  is  greater  than  for  any  previous  year,  with  the  exception  of 
the  2  years  1901  and  1903.  But  while'  the  value  of  exports  of  farm  products  has 
peatly  increased  during  the  past  15  years,  this  increase  has  not  kept  pace  with  that 
of  other  lines  of  production.    Farm  products  represented  only  about  60  per  cent  of 
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the  total  value  of  our  domestic  exports  in  1904,  whereas  the  percentatcr  van  alKiiit 
68  on  the  average  during  the  15  years  from  1890  to  1904. 

The  figures  show  that  while  the  exports  of  other  kinds  of  farm  products  remained 
stationary  or  increased,  the  exports  of  grain  and  grain  products  decreased  from  $221,- 
459,086  in  1903  to  $149,366,054  in  1904,  which  is  leas  than  in  any  other  year  sim* 
1891.  The  exports  of  forest  products  more  than  doubled  during  the  decade  ending 
June  30, 19a3.  The  exports  for  1904  were  valued  at  170,000,000,  which  wasan  increase 
of  about  $12,000,000  over  any  previous  year. 

The  Ignited  Kingdom,  by  far  the  most  important  purchaser  of  our  farm  and  forest 
products,  takes  about  47  per  cent  of  the  farm  products  and  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
foroFt  proflucts. 

Crop  export  movement  and  port  facilities  on  the  Atlantic  and  Oulf  Coasts, 
F.  Andrews  ( ('.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statin.  Bui.  S8,  pp.  80). — This  report  is  a  study 
of  the  commercial  movement  of  cotton,  com,  and  wheat  in  the  United  States. 

A  discusHion  is  given  of  the  regions  where  these  materials  of  commerce  are  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  of  the  primary  markets  or  trade  centers  in  the  interior 
where  they  are  concentrated,  of  the  movements  from  the  primary  markets  to  the 
varions  Atlantic  and  Gulf  (Kirts,  and  of  the  facilities  for  handling  these  products  at 
these  ports.  It  is  shown  that  the  proportion  of  the  export  of  cotton  and  wheat 
exi)orted  from  the  (iulf  ports  has  gradually  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
whereas  the  projxjrtion  exported  from  the  Atlantic  ports  has  declined. 

From  1884-1888,  44  per  cent  of  the  cotton  exported  was  shipped  from  the  <»nlf 
ports  an<l  55  per  cent  from  the  Atlantic  ports.  During  the  same  time  2  per  cent  of 
the  wheat  exporte<l  was  shipped  from  the  Gulf  ports  and  59  per  cent  from  tlie 
Atlantic  ports.  In  1904,  65  per  cent  of  the  cotton-  and  55  per  cent  of  the  wheat 
exported  were  shipped  from  the  Gulf  ports  and  only  33  per  cent  of  the  cotton  and  20 
per  cent  of  the  wheat  exported  Were  shipped  from  the  Atlantic  port*. 

Agricultural  statistics  of  Ireland  for  1904  {Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Inttr.  Ireland, 
Agr.  JStatit.  1905,  pp.  XXXVIII  +  16.5,  dgms.  ^). — This  report  contains  statistics  on 
the  size  of  farms,  the  areas  devoted  to  the  different  lines  of  production,  the  numb» 
of  live  stock  on  farms,  and  the  number  of  live  stock  exported. 

The  statistics  show  Ireland  to  be  primarily  a  grazing  country.  About  75  per  c«nt 
of  the  total  area,  or  about  15,000,000  ac^es,  is  devoted  to  agricultural  purposes.  Of 
this  only  15.6  per  cent  is  devoted  to  crops  other  than  hay,  14.9  per  cent  to  hay,  and 
69. 5  per  cent  to  pasture.  The  acreage  devoted  to  crops  has  been  steadily  decreasing 
for  many  years,  while  the  areas  devoted  to  hay  and  pasture  have  been  increasing. 
The  oat  crop  i.s  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  grains  grown  in  Ireland,  and  cattle 
are  the  most  important  live  stock,  (^attle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  are  exported  to 
(Jreat  Britain  ir^ relatively  Urge  numbers. 

While  there  are  a  few  large  farms  in  Ireland,  the  agricultural  holdings  are,  as  i 
rule,  small.  The  average  size  of  holdings  larger  than  one  acre  is  about  29  acres, 
which  is  less  than  half  the  size  of  those  of  England. 

Report  of  the  government  statistician  on  agricultural  and  pastoral 
statistics  for  1904  {Kpt.  GoH.  Stntit.  on  Agr.  mid  Pastorall&atu.  Queetuiand,  liiOi, 
pp.  ,57). — This  report  contains  statistics  on  the  sizes  of  fanns,  flocks,  and  henl?; 
on  irrigation;  on  the  production  of  meat,  dairy  products,  poultry,  honey,  w<>»li 
cotton,  cereals,  coffw,  fniitf,  sugar,  toliacco,  and  wine;  and  on  the  agricultural 
exports  and  imi)ort8  of  Queensland. 

AGBICULTUBAL  EDUCATIOH. 

First  principles  of  agriculture  for  the  primary  schools  of  Bolivia  {Primf"* 
tiofiunet  de  agrirultura  para  les  encnelan  pninariat  de  Boliria.  La  Paz:  Miti.  rotonw* 
and  Agr.,  WO.'i,  pp.  5C'). — This  is  an  elementary  text-book  of  agriculture  iasned  by 
the  Ministry  of  Colonies  and  Agriculture  for  the  primary  schools  of  Bolivia. 
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It  contains  chaiiters  uii  the  nature  uf  nuilei,  preparation  of  soils,  tillage  uxiH^riinent.", 
inflaence  of  climate,  irrigation  and  fertilizers,  seed  time  and  harvest,  cereals,  legumes, 
root  cropg,  forage  plants,  textile  jtlants,  sugar  i)lants,  dye  ])lantx,  oil-producing  and 
aromatic  plants,  arlwriculture,  7X)(»techny  and  bree<ling,  and  agricultural  machinery. 
The  last  two  8ubje<'ts  are  treated  with  great  brevity,  occupying  only  2J  pages  of  the 
pamphlet. 

HovUcultural  education,  F.  A.  Wai-oh  {Trnn*.  I'fiiimiila  Hurt.  Soc.  [/W.],  M 
{l!iO->),  pp.  U.i-lSO). — A  paper  showing  recent  progress  in  methods  of  horticul- 
tural instruction  and  bringing  out  the  educational  factor  in  horticulture. 

Agricnltuire  in  the  schools,  F.  H.  IIai.i.  (School  Xeu-n  und  I'mrl.  Ed.,  19  (190i>), 
-Vo. .?,  pp.  118, 119). — A  discussion  of  some  of  the  things  Illinois  has  done. to  promote 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public  si-hools. 

Nature  study,  F.  Ovbrtox  and  Marv  K.  Hill  (.Ww  York,  Vinnimati,  and  Vhicdgo: 
Ammctin  JUxtk  Co.,  190.'>,  pp.  14',  fin*-  '>'!)■ — The  design  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  a 
year's  work  in  nature  study  ft)r  jiupils  from  8  to  11  years  of  age  upon  subjec;ta  con- 
neotwl  with  everyday  life  and  easily  prot-ured,  even  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  subjects  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  seasons,  and  the  lessons  are  inten<le<l 
to  throw  light  on  the  unfamiliar  side  of  familiar  things  as  a  basis  for  future  scientific 
rtwlies.  I'nder  each  subject  the  work  of  one  les.«on  is  outlined  quite  fully,  then  sug- 
ttstions  are  given  for  supplementary  work  intended  to  cover  several  lessons.  The 
book  thus  enilxxlies  two  valuable  features,  ( 1 )  concrete  and  detailed  directiims  for  a 
rertaio|^mount  of  work  in  connec-tion  with  each  subje<!t  considered,  and  (2)  ques- 
tions and  suggestitms  which  are  presente<l  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  continued 
ol)servation  and  study  on  the  j>art  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

.Mrs.  Anna  B.  Comstock,  of  the  Bureau  of  Nature  Study,  Cornell  University,  has 
written  an  introduction  to  the  work. 

Ifature  teaching,  F.  Watts  and  W.  G.  Freeman  (Xfw  York:  E.  P.  DuUond:  Co., 
1904,  pp.  19S,fi(/K.  iiO). — This  is  a  revision  of  an  earlier  work,  prepared  by  Francis 
Watts  for  use  in  the  West  Indies,  to  a<lapt  it  to  conditions  existing  in  the  British 
Islands. 

The  book  is  intended  for  use  in  schools  and  is  quite  strongly  agricultural  in  ita  bear- 
ing, as  the  following  list  of  chapter  subjects  indicates:  The  seed,  the  root,  the  stem,  the 
leaf,  the  soil,  plant  food  and  manures,  flowers  and  fruits,  weeils,  and  animal  pests  of 
plants.  Numerous  experiments  which  will  demand  some  originality  on  the  part  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil  are  suggcstetl.  A  glossary  is  given  and  appendixes  which 
contain  suggestions  for  courses  of  study  and  a  list  of  apparatus  and  materials  re<juired 
for  the  work  outlined  in  the  book. 

Vatore  study,  W.  N.  Hutt  (Md.  Agr.  Col.  Bui,  1  (/9ft5),  No.  S,  pp.  -iO,  figs. 
10). — Nature  study  is  defiue<l  ami  it.s  purposes  in  the  school  are  discussed.  The 
writer  also  tells  how  to  teach  nature  study,  how  to  prepare  material,  and  gives  sng- 
gestionsi  for  nature  study  work  at  different  sea.sou8  of  the  year. 

A  nature  study  of  Maryland  plants,  F.  11.  Bu)ix!ett  (Md.  Agr.  Col.  Bid.,  :i 
{ISO.}},  Xo.  1,  pp.  .iO,  pin.  14). — Numerous  common  plants  of  Maryland  are  taken  \ip 
in  the  order  of  blos.«oniing  and  their  habitat  and  some  peculiarities  are  descril)ed. 
The  Imlletin  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  teacher  and  the  numerous  questions  inter- 
»pen<e<l  through  the  text  are  intended  to  ai<l  in  an  intelligent  .study  of  the  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  plants. 

Keport  of  the  committee  on  school  gardens  and  native  plants  for  the  year 
1904,  II.  S.  Adams  {Trnm.  M<m.  Ilori.  .SV.,  lUOr,,  II,  pp.  J05-317,  pis.  7).— This 
report  includes  an  account  of  school  gardens,  children's  home  gardens,  children's 
herhariunis,  and  collections  of  native  plants,  all  of  whi<;h  are  encouraged  by  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  by  means  of  prizes  and  gratuities,  amounting  in 
19M  to  f225.  I)etaile<l  reports  are  given  of  school  gardens  in  Framingham,  Groton, 
«nd  Lynn,  Mass. 
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School  gardens  for  California  schools,  B.  M.  Davis  ( Col.  State  Nonnal  SrAool, 
Chico,  Bui.  1,  pp.  79,  figs.  11,  chart  1). — This  is  a  manual  for  teachers  based  on  experi- 
ments in  school  garden  work  at  the  Los  Angeles  and  Chico  Statt;  normal  whoolf. 

The  author  deals  briefly  with  the  history  and  development  of  school  gardens  and 
their  educational  value;  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  plant  and  its  relations,  including 
soils,  fertilizers,  temperature,  and  plant  enemies,  with  an  annotated  list  of  gome  ot 
the  most  common  and  important  insects  of  California;  another  chapter  to  plant  proi>- 
agation,  In  which  is  included  a  plant  calendar  containing  condensed  information  t-on- 
eerning  quite  a  variety  of  vegetables,  flowers,  and  climbing  plants;  a  third  chapttr 
to  instruction,  including  practical  work  and  wrrelative  subjects;  a  brief  description 
of  school  gardens  at  Los  Angeles  and  Chico;  an  abridged  list  of  useful  books  and  bul- 
letins for  a  school  library;  references  to  literature  on  insects  mentioned  in  the  text, 
and  a  bibliography  of  218  entries  on  scihool  gardens,  nature  study,  elementary  agri- 
culture, and  horticulture.  An  appendix  contains  "  some  exercises  for  experimental 
study  of  soils  and  other  factors  of  plant  growth." 

A  new  kind  of  gtirden  school,  Mary  L.  Butler  (Onrd.  Mag.  [New  York],  > 
{IHOS),  Xo.  J,  pp.  lJj-134,  figs.  11). — A  description  is  given  of  the  garden  «-hool 
which  has  been  conducted  under  private  control  during  the  past  3  years  at  Yonker?, 
N.  Y.  An  itemized  statement  is  made  of  the  cost  of  conducting  the  school  dnrii^; 
the  summer  of  1904. 

The  present  status  Etnd  future  development  of  domestic  science  courses  in 
the  high  school,  Kllen  H.  Richards  {Fburth  Yearbook  Nat.  So<:  Sci.  Sludi/  ICd., 
1905,  pt.  2,  pp.  39-02). — In  addition  to  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
domestic  science  teaching  suitable  for  high  schools,  the  author  gives  an  outline  for  « 
4-year  high  school  course  in  domestic  science  "based  upon  at  least  3  years'  work  in 
the  grades  in  which  evident  facts  and  manual  skill  have  been  acquired." 

This  course  provides  for  instruction  2  to  4  hours  weekly  during  the  first  and  second 
years,  2  to  6  hours  weekly  during  the  third  year,  and  4  to  6  hours  weekly  the  fourth 
year  on  the  foUqjving  subjects:  Hygiene,  physiology,  drawing,  textiles,  phj-sics, 
economic  botany,  general  chemistry,  preparation  of  foods,  foods  for  the  sick,  balanced 
ration,  biology,  sanitation  and  civics,  economics,  and  drawing  and  design  as  applied 
to  house  plans  and  decoration,  with  some  exi)eriment«  and  library  work. 

Housekeeping  schools  for  fturmers'  daughters,  J.  I.  Brittain  {Mo.  Onrnilar 
Rpl».  [f.  ^V.],  1905,  No.  S96,  p.  ISS). — Traveling  schools  for  the  instruction  of  girls  in 
nutrition  and  related  branches  of  home  economics  are  in  operation  in  some  of  the 
German  provinces,  and  it  is  proposed ,  according  to  the  author,  to  establish  such  schools 
in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

MISCELLASTEOUS. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  Arkansas  Station,  1906  {ArianKM  Sla.  RpL 
1905,  pp.  VIII -\  99). — This  contains  the  organization  list;  a  brief  statement  of  the 
director;  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905;  and  reprints 
of  Bulletins  83-87  of  the  station,  on  the  following  subjects:  Broom  corn  sugges- 
tions (E.S.R.,  16,p.560);  peanuts  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  560);  cotton  food  protlucts  in  hi;g 
feeding  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  280);  asparagus  and  salt  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  251);  asparapis- 
growing  in  Arkansas  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  251) ;  rhubarb  in  Arkansas  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  253); 
fertilizers  registered  for  sale  in  Arkansas  during  1906  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  229);  and 
glanders  of  horses  (E.  S.  R;,  17,  p.  594). 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  Uinnesota  Station,  1904  (Minnesota  Sla.  Rpl.  1904, 
pp.  XIII  -^  2S1). — This  contains  the  organization  list;  subjects  of  bulletins  issued 
during  the  year;  a  report  of  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  station  and  experiment 
farms  during  the  year;  and  reprint.«  of  Bulletins  83-86  of  the  station  on  the  following 
subjects:  Apples  and  apple  growing  in  Minnesota  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  473);  insects, 
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injnrious,  in  1903  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  1089);  glutenous  and  starchy  wheats  (E.  S.  R., 
15,  p.  1095),  composition  and  bread-making  value  of  flour  produced  i)y  the  roller 
process  of  milling  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  1095),  the  relative  protein  content  of  wheat  and 
flour  (E.  8.  R.,  15,  p.  1096),  composition  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  wheat  (E.  S.  R.,  15, 
p.  107.S),  influence  of  storage  and  bleaching  upon  flours  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  1097),  the 
relative  food  value  of  graham,  entire-wheat,  and  straight-grade  flciiirs  (E.  S.  R.,  15, 
p.  1098);  the  food  value  of  sugar  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  1098),  the  digestive  action  of  milk 
(K.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  1099). 

Annual  Beport  of  South  Dakota  Station,  1906  {South  Dakota  Sla.  Rpt.  1905, 
pp.  11-SJ). — ^This  is  a  report  of  the  director  of  the  station  including  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ende<l  June  30,  1905,  and  supplemented  by  departmental 
reports,  some  of  which  are  noted  elsewhere. 

Accessions  to  the  Department  Iiibrary,  April-September,  1806  (  U.  K  Ikpt. 
A<jr.,  Library  Btds.  56,  pp.  76;  57,  pp.  47). 
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Arisona  Station. — F.  W.  VVilgon,  of  tlie  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  has  been 
appointed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  animal  husbandry,  which  imsition  has  Iwn 
vacant  for  some  time.  His  duties  will  include  the  organiaition  and  conduct  i>f  fann- 
ers' instittites  for  about  three  months  each  year.  Cieorge  E.  P.  fniith  has  succeeded 
S.  M.  Woodward,  now  of  this  Department,  a«  irrigation  engineer.  Alx)ut  $10,000 
was  expended  for  improvements  during  the  past  calendar  year.  These  included  a 
residence  and  pumping  plant  at  the  Temi>e  cooperative  date  ort-hard,  a  residence 
and  bam  at  the  station  farm  in  Phoenix,  and  a  cottage  on  the  new  date  orchard  at 
Yuma. 

Colorado  Station. — Special  field  investigations  in  fruit  growing  will  be  made  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  State,  with  headquarters  at  Grand  Junction.  Two  field  men, 
one  an  expert  horticulturist  and  the  other  an  entomologist,  will  be  in  charge  of  thi« 
work.  The  orchardists  in  that  section  have  experienced  considerable  trouble,  and  it 
is  thought  that  the  various  problems  can  be  best  studied  on  the  grounds.  The  work 
is  to  he  carrie<I  on  at  the  request  of  the  fruit  growers  of  western  Colorado,  who  hare 
raised  $1,500  for  the  purpose.  Drainage  and  seepage  investigations  will  also  l)e  car- 
ried on  in  the  same  locality  in  conjunction  witli  the  other  work.  A.  II.  Daniel!«>n, 
who  has  been  with  the  station  for  five  years  as  assistant  agriculturist,  resigned 
January'  1  to  devote  his  time  to  private  interests. 

Idaho  Station. — J.  Shirley  Jones,  a  gra<luate  of  the  University  of  California,  ha» 
accepted  the  position  of  chemist  to  the  station,  vice  J.  S.  Burd,  and  entered  upon  his 
work  January  1. 

Loniiiana  Stations. — J.  A.  Verret  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  manager  of  a 
sugar  house  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mauachnsetta  College  and  Station. — Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  president  of  Clark 
College,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  college,  to  succeed  William  R.  Sessions,  resigned.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
board  of  control  W.  P.  Brooks  was  elo(;ted  director  of  the  station,  the  office  being 
separated  from  that  of  pre-sident.  The  new  horticultural  building  is  nearly  com- 
pleted and  is  being  occupied.  Dr.  C.  A.  (loessmann,  formerly  director  of  the  State 
Station,  has  been  elected  honorary  director  of  the  station. 

M iehigan  College  and  Station. — T.  A.  Farrand,  in  charge  of  the  South  Haven  sub- 
station, has  resigned  to  engage  in  business.  A.  G.  Craig,  instructor  in  horticulture, 
has  accepted  a  pimilar  potiition  at  the  Washington  College. 

Minnesota  University  and  Station. — The  foundation  for  the  new  main  building  has 
been  completed.  It  is  2o0  ft.  long  by  73  ft.  wide,  with  a  wing  73  ft.  by  79  ft.  on  the 
east  side.  Provision  was  made  for  the  erection  of  this  building  by  the  State  le^sla- 
ture  three  years  ago.  When  completed  it  will  contain  the  offices  of  the  dean, 
secretary,  and  principal  of  the  school  of  agriculture;  offices  and  laboratories  for  the 
departments  of  agriculture  and  entomology,  and  a  number  of  class  rooms  for  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  school  of  agriculture.  There  will  also  l)e  a  chapel  and  assembly 
hall,  and  the  library  will  occupy  a  pronunent  place  on  the  first  floor.  The  building 
is  hx-ated  on  a  tract  of  land  adjacent  to  the  main  avenue  of  the  campus,  which  ^"W 
purchased  mainly  for  this  purpose.  When  ('omplete<l  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
work  of  Ixith  the  college  and  station. 

tiOt) 
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In  order  to  promote  the  une  of  better  seeds  throughout  the  i:;tat«,  tlie  scliool  of 
agriculture  has  undertaken  an  educ^ational  seed-growing  contest.  Wheat,  corn,  and 
date  will  be  grown  in  competition  for  prizes,  and  the  best  t>eeds  obtaim>d  disseminated 
for  seed  purposes.  The  movement  is  financed  by  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  it  is  the  aim  to  give  the  contest  as  much  of  an  educational  feature  as 
possible. 

The  farmers'  clubs  of  the  State,  consisting  of  graduates  and  former  students  of  the 
school  of  agriculture,  have  been  holding  a  series  of  agricultural  meetings  recently. 
In  many'counties  these  clubs  have  been  formed  and  are  affiliated  with  a  central 
organization.  The  programmes  of  the  different  meetings  are  arranged  to  meet  the 
a^cnltnral  conditions  of  the  different  localities. 

Kebraika  TTnivenity  and  Station. — Roscoe  H.  Shaw,  for  several  years  past  assistant 
in  the  chemical  department  of  the  Kansas  Station,  has  been  appointed  associate 
chemist  in  the  station  and  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  uni- 
versity, vice  Alvin  Keyser,  who  has  been  transferred  to  assistant  in  soil  investigations 
in  the  agricultural  department  of  the  university  and  station. 

Okhhoma  College  and  Station. — Four  hundred  and  three  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
week's  course  in  stock  judging  and  seed  selection,  given  at  the  college  January  9-15. 
H.  J.  Webber  and  W.  J.  Spillman,  of  this  Department,  gave  lectures  in  connection 
with  the  course.  The  comer  stone  of  Morrill  Hall,  the  new  agricultural  building,  was 
laid  January  15,  Hon.  Rudolph  Kleiner,  president  of  the  Oklahoma  board  of  agricul- 
ture, delivering  the  address. 

ItiuuylTania  College  and  Station. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  it 
wag  decided  to  set  off  the  respiration-calorimeter  and  other  feeding  work  as  a  separate 
department,  to  be  known  as  the  Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition,  and  to  be  in  charge 
of  a  director.  The  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and  director  of  the  experiment 
station  will  be  combined  in  one  officer,  to  be  selected  later.  The  Institute  of  Animal 
Nutrition  will  be  a  department  of  the  college,  af&liated  with  the  experiment  station. 
Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  new  institute,  and  u[)on  the 
selection  of  a  dean  and  director  will  be  relieved  of  administrative  work  connected 
with  the  experiment  station. 

South  Carolina  Station. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  governing  board,  F.  H.  H.  Cal- 
hoon  of  the  coll^i^  was  elected  geologist  of  the  station. 

Tirginia  Station. — It  is  noted  from  press  rei>orts  that  a  bill  has  l)een  intro<luced 
into  the  State  legislature  providing  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  exper- 
iment station,  and  regulating  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation. 

Weft  Virginia  Station. — Frank  F.  Grout,  assistant  chemist,  has  resigned  to  take  up 
work  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  connection  with  the  geological  survey  and  the 
engineering  experiment  station. 

Wyoming  Univenity  and  Station. — The  third  annual  short  course  at  the  university 
closed  on  January  13.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  the  block  demonstrations 
brought  out  some  interesting  data  in  regard  to  feeding  lambs  on  various  rations  of 
grain  and  native  hay.  The  demonstration  was  conducted  by  B.  A.  Gaunmitz,  of  the 
Minnesota  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  station  has  secured  a  new  Polled  Hereford  bull  to  take  the  plai«  of  Polled 
Admiral,  head  of  the  herd,  which  died  a  short  time  ago.  Some  new  breeding  ex{)er- 
uaentg  with  hogs  have  been  inaugurated  also. 

Digestion  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  show  a  high  digestibility  for  the 
•Ifalfa  raise<l  at  the  high  altitude  of  the  station  (7,200  ft. ).  This  fact  in  connection 
with  the  protein  content,  which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  average  alfalfa  in  other 
places,  (fives  the  hay  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:3.2.  With  the  shortness  of  season  and 
dryness  of  climate,  protein  seems  to  increase  in  all  crops. 
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The  Oradnsta  School  of  Agrricnltnre. — The  plan  for  the  Graduate  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultutsl  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations,  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  July  2-28, 1906,  tiafl  been 
approve<l  by  the  committee  on  graduate  study,  and  arrangements  are  now  being 
made  to  carry  it  out.  The  Director  of  this  Office  will  act  as  dean,  and  the  faculty 
will  consist  of  si>eciali,8ts  drawn  from  the  agricultural  collies  and  experiment  stationi 
and  this  Department. 

Courses  will  be  given  in  agronomy  (including  the  physics,  chemistry,  and  bacteri- 
ology of  soils  and  field-crop  production ),  horticulture  (together  with  plant  physiology 
and  pathology  relating  thereto),  breeding  of  plants  and  animals,  and  zootechny  (with 
special  reference  to  meat  proiluction).  Kverj-  effort  will  be  made  in  the  choice  of 
men  and  subjects  to  have  the  strongest  possible  presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
result«  recently  obtained  by  research  and  capable  of  reduction  to  pedagogical  form. 
Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  local  facilities  and  environment  to  bring  out  the  numer- 
ous advantages  which  the  University  of  Illinois  has  to  offer  to  such  a  school. 

During  five  days  in  each  week  the  forenoons  will  be  occupied  with  lectures  and  the 
afternoons  will  be  given  to  senrinars  and  demonstration  exercises,  in  connection  with 
which  there  will  be  much  opportunity  for  the  consideration  of  the  questions  which 
naturally  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  advanced  students.  On  Saturdays  confer- 
ences will  lie  held  on  general  topic**  in  agricultural  education,  and  excursions  «re 
planned  to  the  stock  yards  and  packing  houses  in  Chicago,  and  to  typical  Illinois 
farms. 

Public  opening  exercises  will  be  held  during  an  evening  of  the  first  week  of  the 
sessiim,  at  which  it  is  expected  that  addres«<e8  will  be  given  by  the  Socretarj-  of  .Agri- 
culture, the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  graduate  study,  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  the  dean  of  the  graduate  school.  Other  evening  exerciw* 
largely  of  a  social  character,  will  l)e  provided  for. 

The  Hchool  will  be  open  to  gratluatt's  of  colleges  and  other  persons  recomniendeJ 
by  college  faculties  as  qualified  to  profit  by  advanced  instruction  in  agriculture.  -Ml 
corresjwndence  relating  to  membership  in  the  sch(X)l  should  be  addressed  to  ProL 
Eugene  Davenport,  Registrar,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  Urban*. 
Illinois. 

Conferenee  on  Irrigation  Work. — A  conference  of  14  men  connected  with  the  irrigfr 
tion  and  drainage  investigations  of  this  Office  was  held  in  Wa-^hington  beginning 
January  16.  The  field  men  in  attendance  were  all  connected  with  the  inweftigation! 
of  irrigation  as  related  to  dry  farming,  a  new  work  for  this  Office  and  one  which  i« 
assuming  so  much  imjxtrtance  that  it  seemed  nece.«8ary  to  have  a  special  conference 
regarding  the  methods  to  l)e  followed.  All  phases  of  the  irrigation  work  were  con- 
sidered, however,  with  results  of  so  much  value  that  it  is  hoped  to  make  these  meet- 
ings a  feature  of  each  year's  work  hereafter,  having  as  large  a  part  of  the  force  present 
as  possible. 

The  various  subjects  coa^idcred  were  assigned  to  committees,  which  presented 
reports  upon  matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  investigations.  Copies  of  these 
reports  and  an  account  of  the  meeting  will  be  sent  to  all  i)er8on8  connected  with  the 
irrigation  work,  so  that  they  will  in  a  large  measure  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  con- 
ference. One  important  point  detuded  uiwn  wai  the  publication  of  a  series  of  manual'' 
of  popular,  i)ractical  character  ui>on  the  following  subjects:  (1)  Manual  of  Irrigs- 
tion  Practice  (Revision  of  Office  Kxpt.  Stas.  Bui.  14.5);  (2)  A  Manual  of  Can«l 
Management;  (3)  A  Manual  of  "Water  Measurement  and  Distribution  in  Irrigation; 
(4)  Methods  and  Co-^t  of  Pumping  Water  for  Irrigation;  (5)  The  Construction  of 
Fanners'  Reservoirs;  (6)  The  Irrigation  of  Sugar  Beets;  (7)  The  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  of  Rice  Fields  (Texas  and  Louisiana) ;  (8)  .Some  Sjwcial  Forma  of  Otganli- 
ing  Irrigation  Enterprises;  ((•)  The  Terracing  and  Drainage  of  Hillsides;  (10)  The 
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I>rainage  of   the  Atlantic   Coast  Rice  Fields;  (11)  Practical  Information  for  the 
Settler  in  Irrigated  Districts. 

Order  BeUtiTe  to  OoTerAment  Frintiitg.— The  President  has  issued  an  order  relative 
to  the  printing  of  the  Government  Departments,  the  character  of  material  to  be 
included  in  annual  reports,  etc.  This  order  calls  for  the  appointment  by  the  head 
of  each  Executive  Department  of  an  advisory  committee  on  the  subject  of  printing 
and  publications,  in  accordance  with  which  Assistant  Secretary  W.  M.  Hays,  Prof. 
Willis  L.  Moore,  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Wm.  Hill,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Publications,  have  been  selected  for  this  Department.  "  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  committee,  under  direction  of  the  head  of  the  Department,  to  see  that 
unnecessary  matter  is  excluded  from  reports  and  publications;  to  see  that  copy  is 
<»refully  edited  before  rather  than  after  going  to  the  printing  office;  to  do  away 
with  the  pablication  of  unnecessary  tables,  and  to  re<iuire  that  statistical  matter  be 
pablished  in  condensed  and  intelligible  form;  to  supervise  the  preparation  of  blank 
forms;  to  require  the  frequent  revision  of  mailing  lists;  to  prevent  duplication  of 
printing  by  different  Bureaus;  to  exclude  unnecessary  illustrations  from  Department 
documents,  and  to  prevent  the  printing  of  the  maximum  e<lition  allowed  by  law, 
when  a  smaller  edition  will  suffice;  to  recommend  to  the  head  of  the  Department, 
for  inclusion  in  the  recommendations  contained  in  his  annual  reports,  needed 
<;hange8in  the  statutes  governing  Department  publications." 

The  President  has  also  directed  that  annual  reports  shall  be  confined  to  concise 
accounts  of  work  done  and  expenditures  incurre<i  during  the  period  covered,  with 
recommendations  relating  to  the  future,  and  shall  not  include  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge in  the  form  of  scientific  treatises,  material  compiled  by  persons  not  connected 
with  the  reporting  office,  biographical  and  eulogistic  matter,  or  detailed  descriptions 
and  lists  of  methods,  processes,  etc.  The  illustrations  are  to.be  much  restricted,  as 
are  also  tabular  matter  and  texts  of  laws  and  court  decisions. 

BlUi  B«fora  CongTMs. — The  following  bills  of  agricultural  interest  have  recently 
been  introduced:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  monthly  reports  as 
to  the  long-staple  cotton,  pineapple,  and  orange  crops;  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  experiments  to  eradi(«te  splenetic  or  southern  fever  ticks,  and 
appropriating  125,000  for  the  purjwse;  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  experiments  with  a  view  to  eradicating  Texas  fever,  and  appropriating  $100,000 
for  the  purpose;  granting  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  certain  lands  to  be  set  aside  for 
experimental  work  in  forestry;  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  blue  grass,  orchard 
grass,  clover,  and  alfalfa  seed,  and  providing  for  inspection  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry;  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
nature,  quality,  and  condition  of  seed  and  grain,  and  appropriating  $30,000;  to  further 
promote  the  dairy  industry  of  the  United  States,  ap(>ropriating  $20,000  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  this  Departn)ent;  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  experiments  and  investigations  in  utilizing  limite<l  water  supplies  in  connection 
with  farmingin  the  semiarid  regions,  and  appropriating  $30,000  for  the  purpose;  and  . 
a  l)ill  providing  for  the  segregation  of  $1,000,000  from  the  Reclamation  Fund,  to  be 
U8e«l  for  constructing  a  system  of  land  drainage  in  six  counties  of  North  Dakota, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  benefits  to  be  assessed  against 
the  lands  drained  and  to  be  returned  to  the  fund. 

The  Adams  bill  for  the  increased  endowment  of  the  experiment  stations  was 
reported  January  15,  and  at  that  time  Mr.  Adams  submitted  a  statement  briefly 
setting  forth  in  admirable  terms  the  present  position  of  agricultural  experimentation 
in  relation  to  the  development  of  agriculture,  the  great  value  of  the  experiment 
stations,  and  the  need  of  further  appropriation,  which  has  grown  out  of  their  work. 

Agrienltnral  Experimantatioii  in  Bnwian  Poland. — A  recent  issue  of  Die  landunH- 
ncha/tlichen  Versuchn-Slationen  (Vol.  63,  No.  1-2)  contains  a  historical  account  of  agri- 
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cultural  experimentation  in  Kussian  Poland.  From  this  it  is  learned  that  in  1876 1 
chemical  laboratory  wa«  established  in  the  Warsaw  Museum  of  Industry  and  Agri- 
culture, and  in  1880  a  botanical  section  with  a  seed-testing  station.  In  1886  an  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  was  founded  in  Sobieszyn  through  the  generosity  of  Connt 
K.  Kicki,  who  gave  his  whole  fortune  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  The  labo- 
ratories were  enlarged  in  1892,  the  experimental  fields  rearranged,  and  a  plant-breed- 
ing garden  laid  out. 

This  remained  the  only  experiment  station  until  a  group  of  agriculturists  in  the 
government  of  Plock  established  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  Chojnovo, 
which  was  moved  to  Hruszczewo  in  1904.  In  the  same  year  representatives  of  the 
sugar  industry  established  a  station  in  Grodzisk,  which  four  years  later  was  moved 
to  Jezowka.  An  experiment  station  for  the  brewing  industry  was  started  in  Warsaw 
in  1898.  The  following  year  the  agriculturists  of  the  government  of  Warsaw  located 
an  experiment  station  at  Kutno,  to  which  an  experimental  field  at  Lenczyca  wv 
added  in  1902.  An  experimental  field  was  also  established  under  private  auspices  *t 
Chniilnik  in  1902.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Warsaw  the 
agricultural  laboratory  was  opened  in  Warsaw  in  1901,  and  in  1903  a  station  for  the 
testing  of  agricultural  machinery  and  apparatus,  and  a  station  for  plant  protection 
were  established  at  the  same  place.  An  experimental  field  was  also  started  at  Pisstow 
in  the  same  j'ear. 

The  experiment  stations  and  fields  of  Russian  Poland,  therefore,  owe  their  origin 
and  support  entirely  to  private  enterprise,  none  of  them  receiving  any  aid  from  the 
government.  The  directors  of  the  stations  formed  a  society  in  1902  and  sdoptal 
uniform  metho<ls  of  analysis  for  soils,  fertilizers,  and  seeds,  which  have  been  accepted 
by  the  local  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  seecl  dealers. 

Xzperiment  Stations  in  France. — The  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  a  recent  report  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic  calls  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  French  system 
of  agricultural  research  as  compared  with  similar  institutions  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  the  United  States.  The  Minister  has  therefore  appointed  a  committee  on  the 
organization  and  improvement  of  agricultural  investigation  in  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  laboratories.  This  committee  is  composed  of  65  members,  incladiog 
officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  directors  of  agricultural  schools,  senatot?, 
deputies,  members  of  the  National  Agricultural  Institute,  and  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Society,  besides  other  men  of  note  in  the  agricultural  world. 

.\n  entomological  station  has  recently  been  established  in  connection  with  the 
zoological  laboratory  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Rennes,  under  the  directorship  of 
F.  (luitel. 

A  Hew  Station  for  Testing  Agrionltnral  Haehinery. — The  commission  for  testiag 
machinery  connecte<l  with  the  Ckamljer  of  Agriculture  of  the  Province  of  Hanover, 
at  its  meeting  May  12,  1905,  resolvetl  to  enlarge  its  functions  by  the  establishment  of 
a  machine-testing  station,  to  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  Alwin  Nachtweh. 

Prize  for  Work  on  the  Value  of  Caloinm  Phosphate  in  Feeding. — ^The  Mecklenburg 
Patriotic  Society  has  offere<i  a  prize  of  1,500  marks  (about  $360)  for  a  treatise  uptm 
the  (luestion.  Is  the  Feeding  of  Calcium  Phosphate  Advantageous?  Experiments, 
including  digestion  trials,  are  to  be  made  with  ruminants,  pigs,  and  horses,  and  the 
reputed  effect  of  this  material  on  the  strength  of  the  bones  is  to  be  studied.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  same  results  can  not  be  secured  with  calcium  carbonate  l« 
also  to  receive  attention.    The  competition  for  this  prize  closes  September  15, 1908. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  ^Voienoe. — This  association  held  its  &ty 
fifth  annual  meeting  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  during  the  week  beginning  Decan- 
ber  29,  1905.  As  usual,  a  numl)er  of  affiliated  societies  met  with  the  association. 
The  attendance  was  smaller  than  usual,  there  l)oing  but  about  300  delegates  and  viators 
present.     A  large  number  of  papers  and  addresses  of  popular  and  scientific  interest 
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were  presented,  many  of  them  dealing  with  different  phaaen  of  agriculture.  The 
more  important  of  these  are  noted  below. 

The  address  of  the  retiring  president,  Dr.  \V.  G.  Farlow,  was  upon  the  subject  of 
The  Popular  Conception  of  the  Scientific  Man  at  the  Present  Day.  Dr.  Elwood 
Mead,  of  this  Office,  gave  a  public  address  on  the  subject  of  irrigation,  illustrating 
his  address  with  an  excellent  collection  of  stereopticon  views  of  Egyptian,  Italian,  and 
American  irrigation.  It  was  considered  that  irrigation  in  Egypt  represents  primitive 
irrigation,  the  success  of  which  is  not  the  result  of  superior  methods  but  of  the  mar- 
velous fecundity  of  nature,  while  that  of  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the 
highest  achievement  of  engineering  skill  in  the  utilization  of  resources  in  land  and 
water  and  the  perfection  of  laws  and  customs  governing  the  use  of  water.  The  greater 
part  of  the  address  was  devoted  to  the  development  and  present  status  of  irrigation 
in  the  United  States. 

The  association  adopted  resolutions  to  Congress  looking  toward  the  preservation  of 
Niagara  Falls  as  a  National  park  and  the  establishment  of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Forest  Reserve.  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  summer  meeting  at  Ithaca, 
S.  Y.,  and  the  winter  meeting  in  New  York  City. 

American  Chemical  Sixnety  and  Section  C. — F.  P.  Venable,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  in  his  address  on  Chemical  Research  in  the  United  States, 
reviewed  the  progress  of  chemical  research  in  this  country  and  plead  for  more  original 
work. 

L.  P.  Kinnicutt,  in  an  a'ldrees  on  The  Sanitary  Value  of  Water  Analysis,  discussed 
the  value  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  e.xaminations  in  detecting  pollution  of  sur- 
face, ground,  and  artesian  waters.  It  was  considered  that  the  bacteriological  exam- 
ination, while  giving  information  as  regards  recent  and  continuous  pollution,  gives 
no  information  as  to  the  past  history  of  a  water  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  a  san- 
itary chemical  analysis.  Hence  an  opinion  concerning  the  wholesomeness  of  a  water 
should  be  based  upon  all  the  information  obtainable  about  it. 

H.  W.  Wiley  discu88e<l  Some  Important  Problems  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  touch- 
ing among  other  things  upon  problems  relating  to  plant  food,  cider  investigations, 
preservation  of  food  products,  and  nutrition  investigations. 

C.  W.  Browne,  jr.,  read  a  paper  on  Recent  Developments  in  Industrial  Chemistry 
in  the  South,  in  which  several  industries  were  selected  and  described  as  illustrations 
of  the  great  progress  that  is  being  made.  Special  reference  was  made  to  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  ice,  preservation  of  timber,  utilization  of  pine  and 
bagasse  in  paper  making,  extraction  of  rice  oil,  introduction  of  improved  varieties  of 
sugar  cane,  and  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  molaa^es. 

The  committee  on  uniformity  in  technical  analysis  submitted  a  report  which  showed 
opportunities  for  improvement  in  analytical  work  in  this  country.  Samples  of  argil- 
laceous limestone  were  submitted  to  a  large  numl>er  of  analysts  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  results  reported  showing  deciile<l  want  of  agreement  in  many  of 
the  determinations,  especially  Al,Oj,  MnO,  and  Na,(). 

A  paper  on  the  Filtration  and  Purification  of  the  Mississippi  River  Water  at  New 
Orleans  was  read  by  J.  L.  Porter.  The  problem  was  considered  one  of  engineering, 
requiring  the  removal  of  100  tons  of  mud  daily  from  the  4,000,000  gal.  of  water  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  needs  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  most  satisfactory  treat- 
ment was  found  to  be  preliminary  subsidence  for  12  hourf,  coagulation  with  sulphate 
of  alumina,  and  filtration.  Softening  of  the  water  by  the  use  of  lime  was  also  con- 
sidered desirable. 

The  Availability  of  the  Phosphoric  .\cid  of  the  Soil  was  discussed  in  a  paper  by 
G.  S.  Fraps.  The  use  of  water,  carlwnated  water,  1  i>er  cent  acetic  acid,  and  two- 
hundredth  normal  hydrochloric  a<-id  as  solvents  was  considered  unsatisfactory.    A 
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relation  was  observed  between  the  chemically  available  phoephorio  acid  and«<>il 
deficiency  in  phosphoric  acid,  as  shown  by  pot  tests  in  a  number  of  toils.  Cotton 
and  cow^peas  were  found  to  render  more  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil  avaitatiJi' 
than  rice  or  com. 

The  same  author  presented  a  paper  on  The  Effect  of  Climate  on  the  Compoeition 
of  Cotton  Sewl.  Observations  made  during  two  seasons  showed  that  cotton-nwi 
meal  from  the  western  part  of  Texas,  where  the  climate  is  semiarid,  was  richw  in 
nitrogen  than  meal  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Texas  cotton-seed  meal  ki< 
consideretl  richer  than  cotton-seed  meal  from  other  sections. 

The  Fermentation  of  Sugar  Cane  Products  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  C.  W. 
Browne,  jr.  Various  changes  brought  ftl)out  in  sugar  cane  by  enzyms  and  niinw- 
organisms  were  described.  The  number  of  micro-organisms  producing  deconipontion 
of  sugar-cane  products  was  (considered  almost  unlimited.  The  most  common  femifD- 
tation  of  the  raw  juice  in  Louisiana  is  a  fermentation  designated  as  viscous,  mudli)i- 
inous,  or  mannitic.  The  gum  produced  in  this  fermentation  and  known  a!>  dextnn 
was  believe<l  to  be  either  a  hydrated  product  or  a  polysaccharid  isomeric  with  eithw 
rafRnose  or  stachyose.  A  fermentation  in  Louisiana  resulting  in  the  formation  >* 
cellulose  from  sugar  was  described.  Both  the  dextran  and  cellulose  retmltin);  in 
the  above  were  l)elieved  to  l)e  assimilation  products  rather  than  true  fennentatiim 
products. 

The  scum  forming  on  molasses  in  hot  rooms  was  found  to  contain  in  one  inFtancf 
27.5  j)er  cent  of  fat  which  agreed  very  closely  in  its  physical  and  chemical  oonstantf 
to  butter  fat.  Its  distinguishing  characteristics  from  butter  fat  were  the  high  d«pw 
of  acidity  and  the  greater  preponderance  of  such  acids  as  caproic  and  caprylic.  B*"- 
erence  was  also  made  to  the  common  occurrence  of  dimethyl  ketol,  or  acetyl-raethy: 
carbinol,  which  compound  was  believed  to  be  always  produced  in  email  amonnl! 
whenever  the  alcoholic  fermentation  was  arrested  through  the  development  of  oxi- 
dizing or  acid-producing  Imcteria. 

In  a  paper  on  The  Quantitative  Determination  of  Salicylic  Acid,  by  W.  D.  Biffl«* 
and  W.  L.  Dubois,  an  attempt  was  made  to  defineas  exactly  as  possible  the  conditions 
to  be  followed  in  the  estimation  of  salicylic  acid,  by  extracting  the  organic  solveni' 
and  comparing  the  color  given  with  ferric  solutions  with  that  of  solutions  containing 
known  amounts  of  salicylic  acid.  It  was  believed  that  with  proper  precaution* 
results  can  l)e  obtained  which  are  reasonably  accurate. 

Papers  on  the  Ripening  of  Oranges  and  Persimmons,  by  W.  D.  Bigelow,  H.  C 
Gore,  and  B.  J.  Howard,  were  presented  in  abstract  form.  Oranges  increase  in  artinl 
weight  of  total  solids  and  sugars  from  the  l)eginning  to  the  full  maturity  of  the  fro''- 
At  all  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  the  total  sugars  are  divided  about  equ*"." 
between  reducing  sugar  and  sucrose.  The  marc  of  the  orange  is  formed  very  early 
in  its  history  and  remains  constant  in  weight  during  its  growth  and  development 
The  acids  are  also  formed  at  an  early  stage  and  apparently  increase  gradually  bo' 
almost  imperceptibly. 

Storage  of  the  fruit  at  all  stages  of  its  development  reeulta  in  slight  loss  of  totil 
sugar,  a  marked  increase  of  reducing  sugar,  and  a  corresponding  loss  of  sucro^- 
The  loss  of  total  sugar  is  to  be  explained  by  the  consumption  of  reducing  sugar  W 
result  of  the  respiration  of  the  fruit.  •  The  weight  of  marc  remains  practiitilly  i'""' 
stant,  and  the  weight  of  acid  appears  to  decrease  slightly  on  s'orage  during  the  variotf 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  orange. 

The  weight  of  the  pulp  of  persimmons  increased  steadily  during  the  entire  peno>> 
of  observation,  and  a  marked  increase  was  also  noted  in  the  case  of  total  determine 
solids,  sugar,  and  marc.  The  sugar  was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  inrtrt 
sugar.  The  amount  of  sucrose  was  apparently  almost  within  the  limits  of  analyti** 
error.    The  percentage  of  acids  was  also  very  low.    During  a  later  portion  of  the 
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period  of  obt^rratioD,  the  tannin  was  found  to  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  marc. 

The  tannin  is  not  decomposed  and  does  not  actaally  disappear  in  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit,  but  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  form  by  a  change  of  its  constitution  or 
composition,  or  by  its  combination  with  some  substance  of  very  low  molecular 
weight  within  certain  8pecialize<l  cells.  No  evidence  was  found  of  the  combination 
of  tannin  with  any  other  body  in  the  formation  of  this  insoluble  compound.  The 
changes  occurring  on  storage  were  similar  to,  but  more  rapid  than,  those  occurring 
in  the  natural  ripening  of  the  fruit  Decreases  were  found  in  the  solids  and  sugar  of 
the  stored  fruit,  while  the  weight  of  marc  in  the  fruit  was  found  to  increase  owing  to 
the  tannin  becoming  insoluble. 

A  paper  on  The  Ckitton  Oil  Industry  of  the  South,  by  D.  Schwartz,  dealt  with  the 
pressing,  refining,  grading,  and  uses  of  cotton-seed  oil.  It  was  estimated  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  annual  prmluction  of  120,000,000  gallons  of  oil  is  used  for  food  purposes. 

J.  H.  Long  reported  Investigations  on  Salts  of  Casein.  He  endeavored  to  deter- 
'niine  by  physical  methods  certain  constants  which  might  be  considered  as  charac- 
teristic of  casein  from  the  milk  of  different  species.  The  determinations  made  were 
( I )  the  equivalent  weight  by  titration  with  -^  alkali,  using  phenolphthalein  as  an 
indicator,  (2)  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  salt  solution  so  obtained  and  of  salt 
solutions  made  with  half  this  amount  of  alkali,  (3)  the  optical  reduction  of  the  salt 
solutions,  and  (4)  the  behavior  of  the  casein  on  digestion  with  pepsin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  changes  in  the  conductivity  of  the  digesting  mixtures.  Deter- 
minations on  casein  prepared  from  cows',  goats',  and  human  milk  were  reported. 
Considerable  differences  were  found  in  the  equivalent  weight  of  casein  from  goats' 
and  cows'  milk. 

F.  C.  Welier  reported  experiments  on  The  Influence  of  Salicylic  Acid  on  the 
Excretion  of  Urea  and  Uric  Acid,  showing  that  salicylic  acid  given  in  quantities  of 
i  to  i  gra.  daily  did  not  increase  the  excretion  of  urea  and  uric  acid  to  the  extent 
claimed  by  many  investigators. 

F.  (r.  Benedict,  in  a  paper  on  The  Cutaneous  Excretion  of  Nitrogenous  Material, 
stated  that  the  cutaneous  elimination  of  nitrogenous  material  in  a  healthy  man 
amounted  to  about  71  milligrams  per  day.  A  man  subjected  to  heavy  labor  showed 
an  elimination  of  220  milligrams  per  hour,  which  rate  could  be  maintained  for  6 
hours.  The  experiments  indicate  that  this  channel  of  elimination  can  not  be  ignored 
in  studying  nitrogen  nietalx>lism. 

A  paper  on  The  Effect  of  Alcohol  on  the  Secretion  of  Bile,  by  W.  Salant,  was  pre- 
sented in  abstract  and  indicate<i  that  mmlerate  amounts  of  alcohol  are  helpful  to 
tiigestion,  while  large  amounts  are  injurious. 

Among  the  other  papers  on  the  programme,  many  of  which  were  read  merely  by 
title,  were  the  following:  Recent  Experimental  Researches  on  Osmosic,  by  L.  Kahl- 
enbei>g;  Laboratory  Designing  an<l  Construction,  by  W.  L.  Dudley;  Separation  of 
Solutes  from  Solvents  by  Absorbing  Me<Iia,  by  F.  K.  Cameron  and  J.  M.  Bell; 
Molecular  Absorption,  by  F.  K.  Cameron  and  B.  E.  Livingston;  Absorption  of 
Potassium,  by  O.  Schreiner  and  (t.  H.  Failyer;  Absorption  of  Phosphates  from  Solu- 
tions, by  O.  Schreiner  and  G.  H.  Failyer;  Electrolysis  arul  (>ndosmo8is  in  the  Study 
of  Rock  Decomposition,  by  A.  S.  Cushman;  A  Method  for  the  Determination  of 
Small  Amounts  of  Copper  in  Water,  by  E.  B.  Phelpti;  A  Trade  Waste  Study:  Copper 
Salts  in  Irrigation  Waters,  by  W.  W.  Skinner;  On  the  Presence  in  Soils  and  Subsoils 
of  Substances  Deleterious  to  Plant  (irowth,  by  F.  K.  Cameron  and  B.  E  Livingston; 
The  Estimation  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  in  Cassava,  by  C.  C.  Moore;  Artificial  Color- 
ing Matter  in  Whiskey,  by  P.  H.  Walker;  A  Uniform  Method  for  the  Determination 
of  Dextrose  and  Invert  Sugar,  by  P.  H.  Walker;  The  Extraction  of  Tanning  Mate- 
rials for  Analysis,  by  F.  P.  V'eitch  and  II.  H.  Hurt;  The  Dextro.>*  E<|uivalent  in 
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Saturated  Cane  Sngar  Solutions  and  its  Application  in  the  Extraction  of  Socroee,  by 
L.  W.  Wilkinson;  The  Relation  of  Carbon  Dioxid  Excretion  to  Body  Weight,  by 
G.  O.  Higley;  The  Separation  of  Ppoteoses  and  Peptones  from  the  Simpler  Amido 
Bodies,  by  W.  D.  Bigelow  and  F.  C.  Cook;  Studies  on  the  Banana,  by  L.  B.  Mendel 
and  E.  M.  Bailey;  Use  of  Porcelain  Dishes  in  Silicate  Analyses,  by  F.  L.  Kortright; 
The  Determination  of  Silica,  by  N.  Knight;  Solubility  of  Gypsum  in  Solutions  of 
Ammonium  Sulphate,  by  J.  M.  Bell  and  W.  C.  Taber;  and  Solubility  of  Gypgum  in 
Solutions  of  Magnesium  Sulphate,  by  F.  K.  Cameron  and  J.  M.  Bell. 

Through  the  personal  efforts  of  C.  W.  Browne,  jr.,  and  R.  E.  Blouin,  of  the  SugM 
Experiment  Station  at  Audubon  Park,  and  C.  E.  Coates,  of  Baton  Rouge,  very  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  excursions  were  mmie  by  the  visiting  chemists  to  acid  and  fertiliier 
works,  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  Kenilworth  Plantation,  Henderson  Sugar  Be- 
finery,  and  the  National  Rice  Mills. 

Botanical  paperg. — Of  the  botanical  papers  presented  few  were  of  special  interest  in 
their  direct  bearings  upon  agriculture.  The  Preparation  of  Nontoxic  Distilled  Water 
was  described  by  B.  E.  Livingston,  and  The  Leaf  Anatomy  of  Some  Desert  Plant!, 
by  F.  E.  Lloyd.  A  paper  by  D.  T.  MacDougal  reported  investigations  on  the  oripn 
of  species.  Various  chemical  solutions  were  injected  into  ovaries  just  before  the 
flowers  opened.  Seeds  maturing  in  ovaries  so  treated  produced,  in  many  instances 
plants  which  showed  a  marked  variation  from  the  parental  type. 

The  Botanical  Society  of  America,  the  American  Mycological  Society,  and  the 
Society  for  Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology  were  consolidated  under  the  name  of 
Botanical  Soiuety  of  America. 

SeHion  F,  Zoology. — C.  II.  Merriam,  vice-president  of  the  association  and  chairman 
of  the  section,  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject.  Is  Mutation  a  Factor  in  the  Evo- 
lution of  the  Higher  Vertebrates?  In  a  study  of  more  than  a  thousand  species  and 
Hub6>pe<:ic8  of  North  American  mammals  and  birds  no  evidence  was  found  in  support 
of  the  theory  of  the  origin,  of  species  by  mutation.  A  Mendelian  Character  in  Cattle 
was  the  title  of  a  pai)er  by  W.  J.  Spillman.  The  other  papers  before  this  section 
were  not  of  particular  agricultural  interest. 

Social  and  Kronomlc  Science. — There  were  three  well-attended  fiessions  of  Section  1 
on  social  and  economic  8<uence,  one  of  which  was  devoted  to  papers  on  agricultoisl 
problems,  one  to  educational  and  sociological  matters,  and  one  to  railway  queetionn 

At  the  session  devoted  to  agriculture,  Judge  Eugene  Williams,  of  Texas,  presented 
a  iiaper  on  The  Possibilities  of  Cotton  Warehousing  from  the  Producers'  Standpoint. 
He  advo<ate<.l  the  erection  of  warehouses  by  the  cotton  producers  so  that  the  ra* 
pnxluct  might  remain  in  the  district  of  production  until  actually  wanted  for  use- 
This  arrangement  would  protect  the  cotton  from  the  elements  and  do  away  with 
present  unbusinesslike  methmls  of  handling.  The  cotton  grower  would  be  enabled 
to  sell  directly  U>  the  manufacturer  instead  of  through  a  middleman. 

The  benefit  to  the  farmer  from  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  which  is  heartily  indoreed 
t)y  the  Southern  Cotton  Growers'  Association  and  Farmers'  Union,  was  estimated  at 
$100,000,000  annually.  Damage  I)y  exixisure  alone  is  estimated  at  from  50  cent*  to 
|1  i>er  bale,  or  $.5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  annually  for  the  total  crop.  An  instan* 
was  (rited  in  which  crotton  thus  housed  and  sold  in  bulk  brought  from  J  to  J  cent  per 
pound,  or  60  cents  to  $1  per  bale,  more  than  if  sold  by  the  single  bale  from  the 
farmer's  wagon.  To  give  confidence  to  the  farmers  the  warehouses  should  be  within 
easy  distance  and  have  a  capacity  of  about  1,000  bales,  rather  than  erect  largw 
houses  in  cities.  The  loc«l  warehouse  would  add  increased  deposits  in  the  local 
banks  and  encourage  cotton  mills  in  the  cotton  Itelt. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  pai>er  Le  (irand  Powers  stated  that  less  care  is  exerciaed 
in  the  production  and  handling  of  cotton  from  the  protlucer  to  the  consumer  than 
any  other  farm  cn>p,  and  that  projier  handling  would  8<ld  at  least  one-third  to  the 
farm  price  and  farm  value  of  the  croj). 
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A  paper  entitled  Factors  Determining  the  Price  of  Sugar  was  read  by  F.  R.  Kntter. 
He  discnaeed  principally  the  deviations  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
from  the  world  price.  The  price  of  raw  sugar  at  New  York,  after  paying  shipping 
charges  and  import  duties  and  allowing  for  difference  in  grade,  is  frequently  lower 
than  the  price  of  sugar  at  Hamburg  for  exportation.  This  decline  is  most  marked 
from  December  to  June  of  each  year,  due  to  the  heavy  imports  of  Hawaiian  and 
Cuban  imgar,  which,  together  with  the  Louisiana  output,  more  than  suffices  for  the 
current  need  of  refiners.  The  temporary  excess  in  the  supply  results  in  a  temporary 
reduction  in  domestic  prices  below  the  parity  of  the  world  price.  From  July  to 
December  recourse  is  necessary  to  sugar  subject  to  the  full  tariff  rates,  especially 
Java  and  German  sugar. 

Louisiana  is  under  a  spec^ial  disadvantage,  since  80  to  85  per  cent  of  its  total  output 
is  sold  in  November,  December,  and  January  when  the  price  paid  for  refined  grades 
is  13  to  19  cents  per  100  lbs.  less  than  the  New  York  quotations,  due  to  shipping 
chargec  The  reduction  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar  below  what  is  termed  the  normal 
affects  only  indirectly,  if  at  all,  the  price  of  refined.  The  price  of  refine<l  sugar  in 
New  York  is  usually  kept  materially  above  the  cost  of  imported  German  granulated 
mgar  after  allowing  for  shipping  charges. 

W.  R.  Dodson  a(ldre88e<l  the  section  on  the  Utilization  of  the  By-products  of  the 
Cane  Sugar  and  Rice  Mills.  The  process  of  manufacture  by  which  rice  hulls,  rice 
bran,  and  rice  polish  are  obtained  was  described,  and  the  value  of  these  various 
materials  for  stock  feeding  and  other  purposes  was  discussed.  One  bag  of  rice  was 
stated  to  yield  from  8  to  10  lbs.  of  rice  (lolish  and  about  30  lbs.  of  rice  bran.  From 
the  total  rice  crop  of  Louisiana  about  24,000,000  lbs.  of  rice  polish,  worth  about 
1375,000,  and  90,000,000  Dm.  of  bran  should  be  obtained; 

Much  of  the  rice  polish  is  exported  to  Germany  and  manufactured  into  buttons 
and  sundry  small  articles.  In  Louisiana  it  is  extensively  used  as  a  feeding  stuff.  Aq 
tie  rpsult  of  investigations  made  to  show  the  feeding  value  of  rice  bran,  the  price  has 
risen  from  $4-f6  per  ton  to  $14-f  15.  The  value  and  use  of  molasses  as  a  feeding 
stuff  was  discussed  in  considerable  detail.  This  material  is  now  widely  used  to  bring 
up  the  carbohydrate  portion  of  rations  unusually  rich  in  protein. 

A  paper  on  Teaching  Agriculture  in  Rural  S<;hools  was  presented  by  W.  F.  Massey. 
He  stated  that  as  at  present  constituted  our  rural  schools  do  not  prepare  students  fur 
courses  in  agriculture.  This  preparatory  work  mtist,  therefore,  te  done  by  the  agri- 
cultural college,  as  a  result  of  which  it  requires  4  years  to  do  2  years  real  college 
work.  School  gardens  were  considered  of  great  usefulness  ia  cultivating  habits  of 
iodostry  and  respect  for  labor.  The  great  problem  at  the  present  time  is  to  enthuse 
and  train  teachers  for  the  work,  encouraging  to  the  utmost  the  capable  ones  already 
interested  in  teaching. 

The  Relation  of  Forests  to  Soil  and  Climate  was  discussed  by  W.  R.  Lazenby. 
Because  of  the  destruction  of  forests  nine-tenths  of  Ohio  is  required  to  produce  what 
three-fourths  of  the  State  formerly  did;  soils  rapidly  lose  their  summer  moisture; 
■prings  and  wells  are  failing;  streams  and  rivers  are  more  variable  in  their  flow; 
<lroagfat8  are  more  severe  and  flootls  more  common.  European  experience  was  cited 
toahow  that  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  any  considerable  area  should  be  occu- 
pied with  trees.  In  Ohio  the  ratio  of  woo<le<l  to  cleared  land  is  about  1  to  10,  and  the 
forests  are  still  being  removed. 

It  was  urged  that  land  which  cannot  be  cultivated  or  is  now  cultivated  at  a  loss 
be  set  aside  for  timber  growitg,  and  that  for  every  tree  cut  down  two  better  ones  be 
planted  until  one-fourtji  of  the  area  of  the  timber-growing  sections  of  the  United 
States  be  restocked  with  trees.  It  was  argued  that  if  the  efforts  of  farmers  were  con- 
centrated on  smaller  areas  larger,  better,  and  more  remunerative  croi>s  would  l>o 
secured. 
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Mies  Louise  K.  Miller  delivere<l  an  illustrated  lecture  before  the  section  on  School 
Garden  Work  in  Cleveland,  which  was  stated  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  efforts  ol 
the  Home  Gardening  Association.  School  gardening  now  constitutes  a  reguUrdeputr 
nient  of  the  Cleveland  city  schools.  Last  year  the  schools  sold  250,000  penny  pack- 
ages of  seed  to  the  school  children  of  the  city,  reaching  some  50,000  homes.  The 
iHshool  children  are  given  instruction  in  the  laying  out  of  gardens,  preparation  of  soil, 
use  of  fertilizers,  methods  of  planting  seed,  making  cuttings,  constructing  hotbeds, 
habits  of  injurious  and  beneficial  insects,  etc. 

Booiety  for  Horticiiltiiral  Boienoe. — The  number  in  attendance  at  the  New  Orleans 
meeting  of  the  society  was  small,  but  a  large  number  of  unusually  interesting  papers 
were  presented. 

The  presidential  address  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  dealt  with  the  recent  progrea  in 
American  horticulture,  covering  the  period  since  1902.  This  progress,  Proleseor 
Bailey  held,  had  lx>en  largely  along  the  line  of  further  development  of  work  already 
established,  rather  than  in  the  projection  of  entirely  new  lines.  Distinct  progrew 
has  been  made  in  teaching  agriculture  in  schools  and  in  presenting  horticulture  and 
country-life  subjects  to  the  people  in  an  attractive  way  by  means  of  periodicals  and 
books.  There  have  been  published  during  the  past  three  years  nearly  600  bulletin! 
on  horticultural  subjects. 

In  technical  horticulture  plant  breeding  is  occupying  unusual  attention.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Burbank  was  characterized  as  remarkable  and  significant,  but  oftoi 
sensationalized  and  overstated. 

Many  new  horticultural  regions,  particularly  trucking  in  the  Gulf  coast  and  froit- 
growing  in  the  west  and  northwestern  States,  are  being  developed.  Fruit  fully 
mature  but  still  firm  has  been  found  to  keep  longer  and  better  in  cold  storage  than 
green  or  immature  fruit.  The  large  lopses  of  citrus  fruits  in  California  by  decay  have 
been  found  to  be  due  to  carelessness  in  clipping  the  stems  and  delay  in  putting  the 
fruit  into  storage. 

In  a  comprehensive  paper  on  Light  as  a  Factor  in  Plant  Culture,  V.  A.  Clark  dis- 
cussed the  effects  of  various  colored  lights,  of  direct  and  diffused  sunlight,  and  of 
various  artificial  lights  on  the  growth  of  plants.  The  red  rays  of  the  spectrum  in 
general  promote  vegetative  growth,  particularly  that  of  the  leaves,  while  the  more 
refrangible  blue  rays  act  upon  the  molecular  structure  of  the  plant,  giving  rise  to 
mutations.  In  arid  regions  direct  sunlight  is  injurious  to  many  plants  and  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  such  plants  depends  upon  furnishing  them  with  partial  shade. 

Leaf  growth  is  largest  and  tenderest  in  light  of  rather  low  intensity,  a  fact  whidi 
suggests  the  desirability  of  growing  salad  plants  in  partial  shade,  or  better  still  in  red 
light.  From  observations  in  Arizona  it  is  believed  that  the  intensity  of  direct  sun- 
light is  greater  than  the  intensity  most  favorable  to  bud  formation,  and  that  better 
results  would  be  obtained  with  very  light  shading  on  the  south  and  southwest  sida 
of  fruit  trees.  A  sorghum  hedge  was  found  too  dense  for  this  purpoEe  and  the  ase 
of  sesbania,  a  native  tall,  thinly  branching  herb,  was  suggested.  Volatile  oils  appear 
to  develop  best  in  re<l  light.  Hence,  flowers  grown  for  fragrance  might  be  grown  in 
a  (-ombination  of  red  and  blue  light. 

Strong  light  has  been  found  in  some  instances  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  pollen 
tubes.  This  is  thought  to  be  the  reason  why  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  do  not  bear 
fruit  in  midsummer  in  Arizona.  Strong  direct  sunlight  in  summer  also  prewnts 
chlorophyll  formation.  Thus,  strawlterries  in  Arizona  are  yellow  for  about  three 
months  in  summer  even  when  grown  under  shade  of  cheese  cloth.  When  grown  on 
the  north  side  of  a  dense  shade  of  sorghum  or  cotton  the  plants  remained  green  and 
<lense  all  summer  and  m  ere  the  most  vigorous  in  the  garden.  It  was  believed  that 
the  matter  of  shading  is  of  greater  horticultural  importance  in  arid  regions  than  fe^ 
tilization  is  in  the  Kast.  The  paper  containeil  a  nunil)er  of  suggestions  on  methods 
of  analyzing  light  and  methodK  of  growing  crops  under  i>artial  shade. 
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L.  G.  Corbett  presented  a  jMiper  on  Horticultur{tl  Botany.  This  should  give  us  uni- 
form detaile<l  descriptions  of  our  cultivated  varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  orna- 
mental plants,  together  with  a  systematic  classitication  and  arrangement  of  such 
varieties'.  In  a  description  of  horticultural  varieties  such  matters,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  descriptive  notes,  should  be  included  as  the  history  of  the  variety,  its  parentage 
and  line  of  descent,  and  its  behavior  in  breeding  experiments — whether  ^MMisessing  a 
dominant  or  recessive  character,  etc. 

The  Irrigated  Orchards  of  the  Western  States  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  M.  B.  Waite.  This  pointed  out  the  increasing  importance  of  orcharding  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Plateau  and  the  adjacent  arid  regions  of  the  western  half  of  the 
United  States,  and  called  attention  to  some  of  the  differences  between  these  sections 
and  the  humid  eastern  United  States.  Large  orchanl  plantings,  particularly  of  apples 
and  peaches,  have  recently  been  ma<le  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  New 
Mexii-o,  more  especially  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  around 
the  Great  Basin  at  elevations  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet.  The  important  characteristic  of 
these  orchard  r^ions  is  the  absence  of  rain  during  the  growing  season,  accompanied 
by  a  very  low  atmospheric  humidity.  These  conditions  exert  a  marked  influenw  on 
the  texture,  quality,  and  appearance  of  the  fruit.  Apples  have  a  beautiful  wax-like 
»»lor.  The  varieties  grown  are  mostly  of  the  better  sorts,  such  as  Jonathan,  Rome, 
Winesap,  etc. 

The  irrigated  orchards  of  these  regions  are  among  the  healthiest  and  thriftiest  in 
the  whole  country.  The  air  is  so  dry  that  ordinary  blights  and  leaf  spots  are  seldom 
injurious.  Pear  blight,  however,  is  often  more  severe  than  in  the  East.  Root  dis- 
eases are  quite  prevalent,  and  certain  insects  like  the  codling  moth  are  unusually 
serious.  The  orchards  are  unusually  productive,  a  good  crop  of  fruit  being  secured 
practically  every  year.  This  feature  is  helping  a  great  deal  in  the  commercial  success 
of  the  industry. 

Some  interesting  observations  were  forwarded  to  the  society  by  W.  Paddock.  From 
some  experiments  made  at  the  Colorado  Station  he  questions  whether  eastern  potato 
scab  may  not  be  due  to  Rhizoctonia  rather  than  to  Oospora.  lie  suggests  that 
Oospora  may  often  l)e  a  parasite  upon  Rhizoctonia  and  not  actually  concerned  in  the 
scab  at  all.  It  is  lielieved  that  the  whole  subject  of  potato  scab  is  very  much  in  need 
of  investigation.  In  Colorado-the  scab,  which  appears  to  be  due  to  Rhizoctonia,  is 
much  more  severe  in  land  which  is  lacking  in  decaying  vegetable  matter.  A  few 
crops  of  alfalfa  turned  under  largely  corrects  this  tendency. 

N.  £.  Hansen  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  Luther  Burbank.  Burbank 
was  said  to  make  constant  use  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  Darwin  that  excess  of 
food  causes  variation. 

U.  P.  Hedrick  presented  the  results  of  an  experiment  designed  to  test  the  effects 
of  superheated  soils  on  plants.  The  work  was  carried  out  in  a  greenhouse  on 
cucumbers.  Bottom  heat  was  supplied  in  l)ench  beds,  the  soil  of  one  section  l)eing 
kept  at  an  average  temperature  of  70.8°  during  one  experiment,  a  second  section  at 
73.8",  and  a  thin!  section  at  83.3°  F.  The  plants  in  the  soil  kept  at  the  highest 
temperature  came  up  about  3  days  earlier  than  those  kei)t  in  the  l)ed  at  medium 
temperature  and  6  days  earlier  than  those  in  the  bed  kept  at  the  low  temperature. 
There  was  about  the  same  difference  in  time  in  the  formation  of  true  leaves. 

The  plants  bloomed  in  the  hot  bed  in  35  days,  in  the  medium  hot  bed  in  39  days, 
and  in  the  cold  bed  in  44  days.  The  first  mature  fniits  were  picked  from  the  hot 
bed  in  74  days,  from  the  medium  hot  bed  in  77  days,  and  from  the  cold  bed  in  82 
days  from  see<hng.  The  average  number  of  fruits  was  slightly  more  in  the  medium 
hot  soil  and  they  were  a  little  larger  than  in  either  of  the  other  beds. 

Commenting  on  these  results  Professor  Hedrick  stated  that  they  represented  but 
one  experiment,  only  12  plants  were  use<l  in  each  be<l.  There  was  much  variation  in 
the  behavior  of  individual  plants  in  the  same  bed,  and  there  was  a  slight  difference 
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in  the  position  of  the  beds.  So  far  as  he  knew  the  results  represented  the  fiist 
recorded  work  along  this  line  designed  to  secure  definite  data  regarding  the  best  soil 
temperature  at  which  to  grow  various  greenhouse  crops.  All  that  Ih  available  at 
present  is  the  dogmatic  assertion  of  gardeners  that  this  or  that  plant  should  have  brisk 
or  mild  heat  or  none  at  all. 

H.  P.  Gould  forwarded  a  paper  on  the  Significance  of  Fruit  Surveys.  He  oonsid- 
«red  a  fruit  survey  as  involving  "a  study  of  varieties  with  special  reference  to  tbeir 
requirements;  a  study  of  conditions  with  special  reference  to  this  influence  on  varie- 
ties; a  correlation  of  tlte  factors  brought  out  in  these  two  lines  of  investigation  with 
regard  to  cause  and  effect."  A  commercial  fruit  grower  no  longer  asks  for  a  bea 
variety,  for  in  its  broad  sense  it  is  known  not  to  exist,  but  rather  for  a  variety  which 
will  best  serve  a  particular  purpose  under  definite  known  conditions.  A  fruit  survey 
should  furnish  information  along  these  lines. 

Scientific  Problems  Confronting  the  Horticulturists  of  Louisiana  was  the  title  of  a 
paper  presented  by  F.  H.  Burnette.  The  desirability  of  breeding  up  later  and  more 
hardy  varieties  of  fruits  was  emphasijsed.  Bree<ling  experiments  with  apples  seem 
to  indicate  that  varieties  will  be  secured  by  this  means  which  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  Louisiana  growers.  More  early  pecans  are  needed.  The  control  of  fungi 
is  a  serious  problem  in  Ix>uisiana  and  resL^tant  varieties  are  needed.  Some  oaks 
have  been  found  upon  which  mistletoe  has  not  been  able  to  gain  a  foothold.  Seed- 
lings of  these  are  being  grown  to  see  if  this  character  can  be  perpetuated. 

A  paper  by  David  Fairchild  was  presented  on  The  Jajtanese  Method  of  Ripening 
Persimmons,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  ripe  persimmons  grown  according  to 
the  Japanese  method  are  as  finu  in  texture  as  a  Northern  Spy  apple,  free  from 
astringency,  and  of  a  delicious  flavor.  Investigations  as  to  methods  of  curing  ripe 
]>er8immons  show  that  the  Japanese  put  the  persimmons  in  sake  (Japanese  beer) 
casks  as  soon  as  the  casks  are  emptied.  The  heads  of  the  casks  are  immediately 
replaced  and  the  package  made  air-tight.  In  from  5  to  15  days,  according  to  weather 
-conditions,  the  persimmons  are  cured  and  can  he  removed  and  marketed,  keeping 
in  a  firm,  edible  condition  for  a  long  period. 

It  was  l^elieved  that  if  Americans  wish  to  cure  persimmons  according  to  the 
8U|)erior  Japane.-*  method  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  casks  of  southern  cypres- 
and  saturate  them  with  first-class  sake  imiK>rted  from  Japan.  Casks  containing 
sake  which  has  lieen  fortified  with  alcohol  or  other  spirits  have  lieen  found  useless 
for  the  ))urpoHe  of  curing  ijersimmons. 

A  paper  entitletl  Forcing  Rhubarb  in  the  Dark  was  presented  by  W.  R.  Lazenby. 
The  main  jtoint  brought  out  was  the  very  satisfactory  results  that  may  be  secnred 
by  growing  the  roots  from  seed  and  forcing  when  1  year  old.  Drying  the  roots  wa« 
found  to  have  alH>ut  the  ^iiie  effect  as  freezing.  Kither  drying  or  freeEiug  server 
the  same  purpose  as  a  long  rest,  which  is  otherwise  required,  and  the  growth  is  more 
vigorous.  When  thus  grown  in  darkness  the  leaf  blade  is  greatly  reduced,  the  green 
color  is  wholly  absent,  the  texture  is  more  crisp  and  delicate,  due  to  a  lessened  devel- 
opment of  woody  fiber,  the  skin  is  much  thinner  than  when  grown  in  light,  the 
water  content  is  increased  6  to  10  \yer  cent,  and  the  flavor  is  generally  improved. 

C.  B.  Smith  gave  a  Review  of  Horticultural  Progress  in  France,  in  which  he  sum- 
inarizod  the  ex{)erimental  data  that  have  appeared  in  that  country  during  recent 
years  on  sucK  subjects  as  the  etherization  of  plants,  methods  of  pruning  by  dii^ 
budding,  and  the  results  8ecure<l  in  the  (culture  of  the  Uruguay  potato  (.*Wo»n«>ii 
commergonii). 

T.  V.  Mnnsou  presented  a  paper  on  Improvement  of  Quality  in  Grapea,  consider 
ing  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  improvement  by  cultivation,  by  selection  of 
kinds,  and  by  breeding  or  hybridization.  Much  the  larger  part  of  the  paper  w 
devott^l  to  the  latter  phase  of  the  subject.  Work  of  this  kind  necessitates  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  each  of  the  16  species  of  grapes  and  of  the 
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many  kinds  of  varieties  that  have  been  developed.  Mr.  Munson  dencribeci  his  own 
methods  of  work  in  the  field,  illustrating  the  subject  by  a  detaile<l  a<Hx>iint  of  the 
production  of  the  variety  Brilliant  in  which  the  Delaware  and  Lindley  varieties  were 
need  as  parents,  the  work  being  done  along  w^ell-known  lines. 

Anoeiatioii  of  SoanoiBio  Entomologiati. — The  society  had  a  three  days'  meeting  at 
.\ew  Orleans,  beginning  January  1,  which  was  well  attended.  The  programme  was 
a  long  and  varied  one. 

President  II.  Gamian  of  the  society  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  but  sent  a 
carefully  ppepare<i  paper  on  The  Scope  and  Position  of  Economic  Entomology  Among 
Branches  of  Biology.  He  maintained  that  as  a  culture  study  and  for  memory 
training  entomology  surpasses  the  dead  languages,  and  should  have  a  cue<|ual  place 
in  schools  and  collies  with  botany.  The  relation  of  insects  to  human  and  animal 
diseases,  he  argued,  should  l>e  worked  out  by  the  entomologists,  and  not  left  to 
physicians  and  veterinarians.  The  desirability  of  using  honey  bees  in  class  room 
work  in  all  agricultural  colleges  was  urged,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  entomolo- 
gi!<ts  should  take  the  lead  in  teaching  the  silkworm  industry  in  this  country.  State 
inspection  work  should  l)e  placed  in  the  hands  of  trained  entomologists  and  the 
nursery  inspection  laws  of  the  States  made  more  uniform.  Sjiecial  attention  was 
called  to  the  desirability  of  giving  more  study  to  the  relation  of  insects  to  the  distri- 
bution of  plant  disease,  and  to  the  production  of  flowers,  fruits,  etc.  A  ]K>int  brought 
out  in  the  discussion  of  this  paper  by  S.  A.  Forbes  was  that  apples  spraye*!  with 
arsenic  kept  much  better  in  cold  storage  than  unsprayed  apples. 

In  a  paper  on  The  Com  Root  Aphis  and  Its  Attendant  Ant,  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes  gave 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  life  history  of  the  aphis,  showing  its  dependence  upon 
ants  for  spread  and  injuriousiiess,  and  brought  out  the  fact  that  in  treating  it  rotation 
»nd  extra  cultivation  should  be  the  prime  factors. 

Prof.  E.  D.  Sanderson  read  a  paper  on  National  Control  of  Introduced  Insect 
Pests,  in  which  he  suggested  that  the  association  take  action  looking  toward  the 
Mlional  control  of  introduced  insect  |)ests. 

One  of  the  most  important  sessions  was  devoted  to  a  symposium  on  the  boll  weevil 
in  which  \V.  D.  Hunter  discusse<l  The  Present  Status  of  the  Mexican  Cotton  Boll 
Weevil;  \y.  E.  Hinds,  Lalwratory  Methods  in  the  Boll  Weevil  Invi-stigatioii;  and 
W.  Sewell,  The  Work  of  the  State  Crop  Pest  Commission  of  Louisiana  on  the  Cotton 
Boll  Weevil.  A.  F.  Conradi  had  a  paper  on  The  Cultural  System  in  the  Light  of 
Recent  Observations  Regarding  the  Boll  Weevil.  In  general,  it  was  lielieve<l  that 
*hile  the  progress  of  the  insect  could  be  temjK)rarily  chei;ked  it  i-ould  not  by  any 
nieans  now  at  hand  be  stayed,  and  that  the  weevil  would  eventually  infest  the  entire 
TOtton-producing  region  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  brought  out  that  the  cotton  leaf  worm,  which  was  at  one  time  classed  as  a 
<l«ngeroiis  enemy  to  cotton,  might  Ije  useful  as  an  ally  against  the  1k>1I  weevil,  since 
■fallowed  to  develop  at  the  end  of  the  season  it  would  strip  the  ]>lant  of  all  green 
material,  necessitating  the  early  hibernation  of  the  weevils.  If  the  stalks  of  the 
plants  are  then  gathered  and  burned  large  numljers  of  weevils  will  lie  destroyed. 
Chief  reliance,  however,  must  l)e  placetl  in  the  use  of  early-maturing  varieties,  thor- 
•""gh  cultivation,  and  such  cultural  metho<l8  as  will  hasten  the  crop  to  maturity  as 
•*f'.v  in  the  season  as  possible. 

In  the  report  of  W.  E.  Hinds  on  Some  Breeding  Experiments  with  Boll  Weevils 
in  Cages  Kept  at  Different  Tem|)eratures,  it  was  shown  that  it  is  jwnsible  to  pre<lict 
•he  number  of  broods  that  maybe  expecte<l  in  a  given  hxality  pn)vide<l  weather 
'x^rds  are  obtainable.  It  was  thought  further  that  this  method  of  breeding  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures  might  be  applied  to  other  insects  in  predicting  their  develop- 
"sent  in  new  localities  where  weather  records  were  known. 

W.  K.  Britton  discussed  Metho<ls  of  Destroying  the  Woolly  Maple  Leaf  Scale  by 
^'praying.    This  scale,  Phenofoceiu  iieerieola,  is  now  a  serious  pest  of  the  sugar  maple 
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street  trees  in  Connecticut  cities.  Some  badly  infested  trees  l)^an  to  drop  thdr 
leaves  in  July.  Two  small  trees  and  one  medium-sizeii  tree  were  sprayetl  Augurt  4 
with  the  ordinary  kerosene  emulsion  diluted  nine  times.  Results  were  unsati^fiictory, 
few  of  the  insects  being  killed.  Some  trees  were  sprayed  again  August  17  with 
kerosene  emulsion  made  with  a  soft  naptha  soap  and  dilute*!  five  times,  with  «tb- 
factory  results. 

The  same  speaker  gave  the  results  of  Tests  of  Lime-Sulphur  Washes  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1905.  In  this  work  6,000  peach,  pear,  and  apple  trees  were  sprayed  in  March 
and  April,  1905,  with  lime-sulphur  washes  prepared  according  to  5  different  fonnn- 
las,  and  with  the  kerosene-limoid  mixture,  containing  25  per  cent  of  kerosene.  The 
lime-sulphur  washes  gave  more  satisfactory  results  than  the  limoid  mixture  and 
were  less  expensive.  No  advantage  could  be  detected  by  adding  salt  to  the  boiled 
wash.  The  self-boiled  wash,  containing  20  lbs.  lime,  10  lbs.  sulphur,  10  lbs.  sodium 
sulphid,  and  40  gal.  water,  was  fully  as  effective  as  any  of  the  boiled  mixtures. 

Grain  Fumigation  with  Hydrocyanic  Acid  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  H.  K. 
Summers.  He  reported  that  in  the  fumigation  of  a  seed  warehouse  of  300,000  eu.  ft. 
capacity,  1  oz.  of  cyanid  jier  100  cu.  ft.  was  used.  The  house  was  subjected  to  famee 
of  this  strength  over  night,  but  it  proved  ineffective  against  Oalandra  ffranaria  in  the 
middle  of  bags  of  grain. 

Another  paper  along  similar  lines  was  presented  by  C.  L.  Marlatt  on  The  L'«e  nf 
Sulphur  Dioxid  as  an  Insecticide.  He  described  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which 
sulphur  dioxid  could  be  forced  into  buildings,  and  its  penetrating  pow^er  thus  increased 
over  the  simple  burning  of  sulphur  in  the  building.  Sulphur  dioxid  is  considered 
cheaper  than  hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  less  dangerous  to  use,  more  effective  as  an  inste- 
ticide,  and  possessinga  greater  penetrating  power  when  acting  on  like  exposed  arew. 
A  small  quantity  of  gas  acting  for  a  long  time  appears  to  have  greater  insecticidsl 
value  than  a  large  quantity  acting  for  a  shorter  period.  It  is  believed  that  the  gas 
will  prove  especially  useful  as  an  insecticide  on  shipboard. 

Wilmon  Newell  gave  the  results  of  some  observations  upon  a  little-known  insect 
enemy  of  cotton  and  corn  (Cicada  nigrieentrvt).  This  insect  did  considerable  injury 
to  cotton  on  bottom  lands  in  the  Ouachita  Valley  during  the  past  season.  '  It  is  con- 
trolled by  cultural  methods. 

A  paper  was  presented  by  C.  E.  Sanborn  on  The  Relation  of  Descriptions  to  Eco- 
nomical Methods  of  Eradication  in  the  Family  of  Aphididse,  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  the  faulty  descriptions  of  the  different  8i)ecies  of  these  insects. 

\.  W.  Morrill  presented  Some  Observations  on  the  Spinet!  Soldier  Bug  ( Podinu 
marulivenlrh) ,  in  which  descriptive  notes  were  given  and  data  as  to  variation  in  male 
and  female,  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  female,  jiercentage  which  hatched,  etc. 

Entomological  notes  for  the  year  from  Texas  were  presentet!  by  A.  F.  Coni«di; 
from  Cuba,  by  M.  T.  Cwk;  from  New  York,  by  E.  P.  Felt;  from  Ohio,  by  A.  F. 
Bnrgess;  from  New  Hampshire,  by  E.  D.  Sanderson;  from  <ieorgia,  by  R.  I.  .^niith 
and  A.  C.  Lewis;  from  Maryland,  by  T.  B.  Symons;  and  from  Minnesota,  by  F.  I-. 
Washburn. 

Other  papers  presented  before  the  society  were  as  follows:  The  Problem  of  Wing 
Origin  and  Its  Significance  in  Insect  Phylogeny,  by  H.  Osbom;  Preliminary  Obsen's- 
tions  on  the  Variation  of  Vletheim  tvniuta,  by  M.  T.  Cook;  Observations  upon  the 
Migrating,  Feeding,  and  Nesting  of  the  Fall  Webworm  (Ilyphantria  cunfa),  by  E.  W. 
Berger;  The  Care  of  Entomological  Types,  by  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell;  History  of  Eco- 
nomic Entomology  in  Hawaii,  by  .1.  Kotinsky;  The  More  Important  Economic 
Aleyrodida;  and  The  Life  History  and  Habits  of  Tisheria  malifoluUa,  by  A.  L.  Quainl- 
ance;  and  Notes  and  Experiments  with  Inset^ticides,  by  E.  P.  Felt,  S.  A.  Forbes, 
and  A.  F.  Burgess. 

.■V  committee  of  live  was  appointe<l  to  confer  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  <•> 
devise  a  plan  to  bring  about  uniform  rules  for  nursery  inspection  and  to  cooper»t« 
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Mrith  a  similar  committee  from  the  Association  of  Horticultural  Inspectors  in  devising 
a  plan  to  8e<;ure  authority  for  the  inspection  of  all  plants  at  the  port  of  entry,  to 
secure  authority  for  the  eradication  and  control  of  all  species  of  insects  which  may 
enter,  and  to  bring  about  a  uniformity  of  regulations  for  nursery  inspection  either  by 
Federal  law  or  by  uniform  State  laws. 

A.  H.  Kirkland,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
A.  F.  Burgess,  of  Ohio,  secretary-treasurer. 

Th6  Ameriean  forestry  Astociatioii. — The  American  Forestry  Association  met  in 
Washington,  January  16,  and  held  a  two  days'  meeting,  at  which  a  number  of  inter- 
esting papers  were  read,  oflScers  elected,  and  considerable  routine  business  perforTne<i. 
The  president  of  the  association,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  James  Wilson,  opene<l  the 
meeting  by  a  brief  address,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion and  of  the  forest  service  along  forestry  lines  during  the  past  year.  Reforestation, 
in  his  judgment,  should  procee<l  at  the  rate  of  a  million  acres  per  year.  To  the 
forester  every  day  of  the  year  should  be  Arbor  I)ay.  The  relation  between  the 
reclamation  service  and  the  forest  service  was  pointed  out.  The  reclamation  service 
deals  with  the  land  below  the  ditch,  while  the  forest  service  works  above  the  ditch 
and  seeks  to  preserve  the  waters  for  irrigation  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  stated  that  in  the  matter  of  forestry  the  nation  can  do 
what  the  State  or  the  individual  can  not  do.  The  Government  alone  is  in  a  position 
to  make  long-time  investments,  and  should  be  the  agent  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining forest  reserves. 

Mr.  Bainbridge,  representing  the  New  York  Manufacturing  Association,  spoke  on 
the  relation  of  forestry  to  the  postal  laws,  in  which  he  showed  that  2,(X)0,000  11)8.  of 
second-class  matter  go  through  the  post-ofBces  in  the  United  States  every  day  in  the 
year.  Atx>ut  one-half  of  this  material  goes  into  the  wastebasket.  This  means  that 
3,000,000  Ibe.  of  forests  go  to  waste  each  day.  This  kind  of  matter  is  allowed  to  go 
through  the  mail  at  1  ct.  per  pound,  while  all  other  kinds  cost  16  cts.  per  pound.  It 
was  believed  that  if  these  rates  were  adjusted  more  equitably  less  quantities  of  paj)er 
material  would  l)e  wasted  and  our  forests  be  protected  to  this  extent. 

Samuel  B.  Elliott  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  government  last 
year  gave  away  7,000,000  forest  trees  to  its  people  for  planting  purposes,  and  sug- 
gested that  this  Government  might  do  something  along  a  similar  line. 

A  number  of  speakers  discussed  various  phases  of  the  Appalachian  and  White 
Mountain  forest  reserves.  The  association  favored  the  combining  of  the  four  bills 
now  before  Congress  relative  to  these  reserves,  and  the  supporting  of  one  bill  asking 
for  $3,000,000  to  purchase  land  for  these  reserves. 

Several  papers  were  read  by  representatives  of  the  reclamation  service  in  which 
the  work  of  that  service  and  various  projects  now  under  way  were  discussed.  It 
appears  that  there  are  13  projects  now  under  construction  and  10  more  in  view 
for  the  coming  spring,  at  a  total  cost  of  $30,000,000.  By  1908  it  is  expected  that 
1,250,000  acres  of  land  will  be  under  irrigation.  This  will  accommodate  about  20,000 
families.  Each  community  thus  established  will  be  directly  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  water,  and  therefore  in  the  maintenance  of  forests  about  the  headwaters, 
since  forests  are  essential  to  a  continuous  even  flow  throughout  theyear. 

Secretary  Wilson  was  reelected  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  A  number  of 
changes  were  made  in  the  by-laws,  by  which  the  society  will  l)ecome  more  closely 
affiliated  with  the  State  forestry  organizations  and  other  societies  interested  in  for- 
estry matters. 

Befereei  of  Offioisl  Agrionltoral  Chemiati. — The  referees  appointe<l  for  this  year 
are  announced  as  follows:  Photphoric  acid,  B.  W.  Kilgore,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  determinn- 
tion  ofn  Irogen,  J.  H.  Gibboney,  Blacksburg,  Va. ;  separaiion  of  nitrogenous  bodies,  R. 
Harcourt,  Guelph,  Canada  (milk  and  cheese  proteids);  poltuh,  A.  L.  Knisely,  Cor- 
vallis,  Oreg.;  »oi7»,  R.   H.  Loughridge,  Berkeley,  C'al. ;  dairy  jtroducis,  F.  W.  Woll, 
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Madison,  Wis. ;  foodt  and  feeding  ttufft,  J.  K.  Haywood,  Washinftton,  D.  C;  food 
adulteration,  A.  K.  Leach,  BoBton,  Mass.;  migar  (special  analytical  methods'), 
C.  A.  Browne,  jr.,  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  La.;  tannin,  H.  C.  Reed,  Stamford, 
Ck)nn.;  interticidfs,  G.  E.  Colby,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  inorganic  plant  constitueiUs,  W.  W. 
Skinner,  Washington,  D.  C;  medicinal  plant*  and  drug*,  L.  F.  Kebler,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  following  are  the  associate  referees:  Phosphoric  acid,  J.  M.  McCandlw*. 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  determination  of  nitrogen,  C.  L.  Penny,  Newark,  Del.;  teparation  0/ 
nitrogenou*  bodiet — meat  proteids,  F.  C.  Cook,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  vegetable  pro- 
teids,  Harry  Snyder,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  potath,  B.  B.  Ross,  Auburn,  Ala.;  toil*,  3.  H. 
Pettit,  Drbana,  111.;  dairy  products,  J.  M.  Bartlett,  Orono,  Me.;  foodt  and  fading 
gtufft,  John  P.  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  ^:x>d  adulteration — colors,  E.  F.  Ladd, 
Agricultural  College,  N.  Dak. ;  saccharine  product?,  including  confectionery,  C.  H. 
Jones,  Burlington,  Vt.;  fruit  pro<luct8,  H.  C.  Lythgoe,  Boston,  Mass.;  wine,  Julius 
Hortvet,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  l)eer,  H.  £.  Barnard,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  distilled  liquors, 
C.  A.  Cranipton,  Washington,  D.  0.;  vinegar,  R.  B.  Fitz  Randolph,  Trenton,  X.  J.; 
flavoring  ex  tract*",  E.  M.  Chace,  Washington,  D.  C;  spices,  A.  L.  Winton,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  l)aking  powder  and  baking  chemicals,  W.  M.  Allen,  Raleigh,  N.  C; 
meat  and  fish,  E.  L.  Redfern,  Lincoln,  Nebr. ;  fats  and  oils,  L.  M.  Tolman,  Wish- 
ington,  D.  C;  dairy  products,  A.  E.  Leach,  Boston  Mass.;  cereal  products,  A.  Mc- 
Gill,  Ottawa,  Canada;  infants'  and  invalids'  foods,  W.  D.  Bigelow,  Washington,  D.C; 
vegetables,  H.  V.  Tartar,  Portland,  Oreg.;  condiments  other  than  spices,  R.  E. 
Doolittle,  New  York;  cocoa  and  cocoa  products,  E.  M.  Bailey,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
tea  and  coffee,  C.  D.  Howard,  t>)ncord,  N.  H.;  preservatives,  W.  L.  Dulmis,  W*«h- 
ington,  D.  C. ;  ami  determination  of  water  in  foods,  F.  C.  Weber,  Washington,  D.C; 
sugar — molasses  methods,  J.  E.  Halligan,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  chemical  niethode, 
L.  S.  Munson,  Washington,  D.  C;  tannin,  F.  P.  Veitch,  Washington,  D.  C.;  infd- 
iciden,  W.  B.  Ellett,  Blacksburg,  Va. ;  inorganic  plant  constituents,  John  W.  Ames, 
Wooster,  Ohio;  medicinal  plants  and  drugs,  Charles  H.  La  Wall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Agricnltaral  Bdnoation  in  Prance. — The  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture  issued  t 
decree  Deceml)er  20,  1905,  establishing  a  professional  dairy  school  at  Suijjew* 
(Charente-Infirieure),  under  the  direction  of  M.  Domic,  director  of  the  dairy  station 
at  that  place. 

A  winter  school  of  agriculture  has  been  established  at  Troves  ( Aube).  The  courw 
of  study  is  to  extend  over  2  winter  terms  running  from  November  to  Man-h.  This 
year,  however,  the  school  did  not  ojien  until  January  3. 

A  poultry  husbandry  school  has  been  established  at  Gambais  (Seine-et-Oise),  and 
opened  ita  doors  for  the  first  practical  course  of  .3  months  February  1. 

Agrionltaral  Ednoation  in  Oermany. — The  enrollment  of  students  for  1905  in  a  niiffl- 
Ijer  of  German  institutions  shows  a  large  increase  over  the  enrollment  for  1901.  At 
the  Agricultural  High  Schfml  in  Berlin  there  are  enrolled  for  the  winter  term  893,  «* 
(ronipared  with  WIS  in  1904;  at  the  Agricultural  Academy  at  Bonn  501,  as  compared 
with  422  in  1904,  and  at  the  University  of  Brcslau  the  agricultural  student«  number 
140,  as  comjiared  with  129  in  1904. 

An  agricultural  winter  school  was  opened  December  1,  1905,  at  Seelow,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Weiss. 

The  Fenn  School. — Thi.«  school  for  negroes,  which  was  established  in  1862,  is  located 
on  St.  Helena  Island,  off  the  coast  of  South  C'arolina.  At  a  recent  fanners'  confer- 
ence held  under  its  auspi<'es  attention  was  called  to  the  imi)ortant  progress  made  by 
the  school  in  directing  the  farming  and  improving  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the 
island  and  of  adjacent  territory  in  Beaufort  County.  P.  W.  Dawkins,  a  graduate  of 
Ham]>t(>n,  is  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  work. 

Agrionltnre  in  the  Common  Schools. — Nine  hundre<l  and  two  teachers  in  attendance 
at  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association,  December  29,  adopted  the  following  r«- 
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olution:  This  association  heartily  favors  the  incorporation  of  elementary  at(riculture 
in  the  common  school  curriculum  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  in  so  far  as  limiting  con- 
ditions may  permit.  This  association  believes  that  this  is  an  available  means  to  the 
end  of  interesting  the  rising  generation  in  the  natural,  mechanical,  scientific,  and 
social  inheritance  of  the  greatest  industry;  and  that  by  this  means  an  increasing 
number  of  the  brightest  children  will  come  to  see  in  agriculture  an  attractive  field 
for  the  satisfaction  of  life's  ambitions.  The  possibilities  of  agriculture  as  an  industry 
from  which  the  educational  process  itself  may  be  enriched  are  also  recognized. 

Elementary  AgTiealtare  in  the  Oommon  SohooU  of  OUo. — Prof.  A.  6.  Graham,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  states  in  the  January  number  of  the  Agricultural  Student  that  over 
250  townships  have  already  adopted  elementary  agriculture  as  a  part  of  their  course 
of  study,  and  that  about  10  high  schools  have  taken  similar  action.  The  State  com- 
missioner of  schools  has  considered  this  work  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  credits 
for  agriculture  in  his  grading  of  the  high  schools. 

Boyi'  Oom-Qrowing  Contest — More  than  100  boys  have  entered  a  corn-growing  con- 
test to  be  conducted  in  1906  in  Laporte  County,  Ind. ,  under  the  auspices  of  the  County 
Farmers'  Institute  Association.  As  a  preliminary  to  this  contest  the  contestan:^ 
attended  the  local  farmers'  institute  February  2  and  3,  at  which  a  com  school  was 
conducted.  Each  boy  will  grow  1  acre  of  com,  and  the  contest  will  be  closed  with 
the  awarding  of  prizes  aggregating  $300  in  value.  ^ 

Beading  TTnivenity  College  Poultry  farm. — A  description  of  the  poultry  farm  at 
Tbeale,  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  University  College  of  Reading,  England, 
is  given  in  the  December  number  of  the  Agricultural  Economist.  The  farm  consists 
of  nearly  50  acres  of  land  and  is  provided  with  an  excellent  equipment,  which  is 
assembled  in  an  incubator  house,  a  brooder  house,  scratching  sheds,  a  cramming 
shed,  portable  poultry  houses,  and  a  plucking  and  tmesing  shed.  Six  breeds  of 
chickens  and  1  of  ducks  are  raised. 

?nbIieatlon  of  Kamei  of  Sealeri  in  Adnlterated  Seed*. — The  Attorney-General  has 
decided  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  right  to  publish  the  names  of  seeds- 
men who  adulterate  their  product,  and  that  such  publication  does  not  render  him 
liable  for  criminal  libel.  The  Department  has  been  publishing  such  information,  and 
the  law  providing  for  the  seed  inspection  makes  the  publication  mandatory. 

A  Kew  Food  Journal. — The  first  number  of  a  new  monthly  publication,  entitled  Tht 
American  Food  Journal,  has  just  been  published  in  Chicago.  This  has  for  its  object 
the  dissemination  of  information  regarding  the  State  pure-food  laws,  investigations 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  effects  of  preservatives,  coloring  matters  and  similar 
topics,  and  in  general  the  publication  of  data  which  will  serve  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  officials  in  char^  of  the  enforcement  of  pure-food  laws,  manufacturers  who 
are  desirous  6f  producing  high-grade  goods  in  compliance  with  'legal  requirements, 
and  dealers  who  handle  food  products.  A  feature  of  the  journal,  it  is  stated  editori- 
ally, will  be  the  collection  of  data  regarding  Federal  and  State  pure-food  laws,  the 
publication  of  reports  of  conventions  of  pure-food  chemists,  and  related  material. 

Hew  Poultry  Journal. — A  new  poultry  journal,  entitled  PouUn/  Ihishandry,  began 
publication  in  January.  The  journal  is  to  he  a  monthly  and  is  published  at  Water- 
ville,  N.  Y.  Among  its  contributors  are  several  men  now  or  formerly  connected 
with  the  experiment  stations. 

Kieeellaneont. — Prof.  Samuel  Fraser,  of  Cornell  University  and  Station,  has  decided 
not  to  accept  the  appointment  in  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  mentioned  in  the  last  issue. 
He  will  take  up  the  management  of  W.  A.  Wadsworth's  estate,  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y., 
to  carry  out  some  improvements  outlined  by  him  in  a  report  to  Mr.  Wadsworth  last 
summer,  as  the  result  of  a  thorough  agricultural  survey  of  the  estate  and  the  system 
of  management  followed. 

Dr.  \V.  Kriiger,  vice-director  of  the  agricultural  chemical  experiment  station  at 
Halle  and  chief  of  the  bacteriological  section,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
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Bernbuiv  Station,  made  famous  by  the  work  of  Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth  on  nitrogen 
amimilation  by  legumes.     He  baa  also  been  given  the  title  of  profesBor. 

It  is  noted  from  Science  that  Dr.  Pehr  OlsBon-Seffer,  for  the  past  t»  '>  years  instructor 
in  botany  in  Stanford  University,  has  been  selected  to  take  chargt  .f  a  >x>tanical 
station  in  tropical  Mexico  for  the  investigation  of  problems  connected  with  the  culti- 
vation of  rubber  and  coffee.  The  station  is  established  by  companies  which  own 
twelve  large  plantations  in  the  region  where  it  is  to  be  located,  devoted  to  the  raisiiig 
of  rubber  and  coffee. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  has  established  a  department  of  botanical  research,  to 
include  the  Desert  I^aboratory  and  other  botanical  projects.  Dr.  D.  T.  MacDoogal, 
assistant  director  of  the  New  York  Botanical  (Tardens,  has  become  director  of  the 
newly  organized  department. 

The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  Colored  Race  has 
recently  completed  a  new  laboratory  for  soil  physics,  which  is  well  provided  with 
apparatus  for  determining  specific  gravity,  apparent  specific  gravity,  volume  weight, 
porosity,  and  other  characteristics  of  soils. 

The  market-day  lectures,  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  County  Technical 
Laboratories  at  Chelmsford  during  1904-6,  reference  to  which  has  previously  lieen 
made,  have  been  published  in  abstract  by  the  Essex  Education  Committee. 

Sttulley  College  Agricttltural  Journal  is  the  title  of  a  new  journal  issued  by  1.aAy 
Warwick's  agricultural  college.  In  the  first  number  J.  C.  Medd  points  out  a  new 
opening  for  stndents  of  that  college  and  the  college  at  Swanley  as  teachers  of  nature 
study  in  village  schools.  Several  counties  are  said  to  be  appointing  peripatetic 
teachers  of  nature  study  to  attend  to  groups  of  adjacent  schools,  and  it  is  predicted 
that  with  a  sufBcient  supply  of  eflBcient  teatrhers,  demand  for  their  services  will  steadily 
increase. 
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The  efforts  which  are  making  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in 
India  are  described  in  the  initial  number  of  The  AgricidturaZ  Journal 
of  Mdla,  which  has  recently  come  to  hand.  The  leading  article  in 
this  new  journal  is  by  the  inspector  general  of  agriculture  in  India, 
and  reviews  the  history  of  the  movement  to  improve  the  condition 
of  agriculture  in  that  country,  the  present  status  of  this  work,  and 
the  plans  for  future  development.  It  is  a  decidedly  interesting  and 
instructive  article,  and  shows  that  the  government  of  that  country  is 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  desirabilit3'  and  importance  of  aiding  its 
basic  industry  by  means  of  research,  education  of  different  grades, 
demonstration,  and  close  contact  with  the  farmers. 

The  njachinery  for  conducting  this  work  already  exists,  and  hence 
it  becomes  largely  a  matter  of  extending  these  agencies  and  increas- 
ing their  efficiency.  The  organization  for  agriculture  includes  an 
imperial  department  of  agriculture,  with  headquarters  at  Calcutta, 
and  a  system  of  provincial  departments  of  agriculture,  each  presided 
over  bj'  a  director,  and  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  the  imperial 
department.  This  system  has  grown  out  of  the  inquiries  and  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  famine  commissions  of  1866  and  1880,  and  in 
organization  has  naturally  followed  the  main  division  of  the  general 
administration  into  imperial  and  provincial  departments. 

The  imperial  department  is  presided  over  by  the  inspector-general 
of  agriculture  and  the  assistant  inspector-general.  The  staff  includes 
the  director  and  principal  of  the  agi-icultural  research  institute  and 
agricultural  college  at  Pusa,  and  several  specialists,  among  them  an 
agricultural  chemist,  a  cryptogamic  botanist,  a  biological  and  economic 
botanist,  an  entomologist,  an  "agri-horticulturist,"  and  an  "agri- bac- 
teriologist." There  are  eight  provincial  departments  of  agriculture 
located,  respectively,  in  the  provinces  of  Bombay,  Madras,  Bengal, 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  Punjab,  Central  Provinces,  Assam, 
and  Burma.  E^ch  department  has  a  director  and  a  deputy  director, 
frequently  an  assistant  director,  and  an  irregular  number  of  specialists. 
In  several  cases  inspectors  and  botanists  are  carried  upon  the  staff,  and 
the  Bengal  department  has  indigo  and  jute  specialists,  while  the  Bom- 
bay deoartment  has  an  agricultural  chemist. 
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The  duties  of  the  provincial  departments  include  the  keeping  of  land 
records,  which  requires  the  collection  and  examination  of  agricultural 
statistics  for  each  village  and  district,  as  a  basis  for  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  revenues  levied  upon  land.  These  departments  also 
have  important  duties  in  connection  with  the  famine  relief,  including 
furnishing  the  administration  with  the  fullest  information  regarding 
the  condition  of  every  agricultural  section  and  its  people,  and  ia  sea- 
sons of  scarcity  they  carry  their  inquiries  to  every  village  and  assist 
in  the  actual  work  of  relief. 

The  provincial  departments  of  agriculture  also  include  a  veterinary 
branch,  which  consists  of  one  or  more  qualified  officers  with  European 
degrees  in  veterinary  science,  and  a  large  native  staff  of  veterinary 
inspectors  and  assistants.  The  principal  duties  are  the  investigation, 
control,  and  treatment  of  cattle  diseases,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
breeds  of  cattle.  There  are  numerous  veterinary  dispensaries  in  the 
towns,  and  much  work  is  done  in  the  villages.  There  are  also  veteri- 
nary colleges  at  Lahore,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  and  schools 
in  some  other  provinces. 

Although  this  provincial  veterinary  work  is  under  the  control  of 
the  local  directors  of  agriculture,  the  imperial  branch  of  the  civil  vet- 
erinary department  is  separate  from  the  department  of  agriculture, 
being  managed  by  an  inspector-general.  Similarly,  the  great  irriga- 
tion works  of  the  government,  which  are  on  the  largest  scale  to  be 
found  in  any  country,  are  managed  independently  of  the  imperial 
department  of  agriculture,  being  a  branch  of  the  public  works  depart- 
ment; and  the  forestry  interests  are  in  charge  of  the  forest  department 
There  are  also  imperial  and  provincial  departments  of  meteorology, 
which  maintain  weather  stations  for  record  and  prediction,  and  a 
botanical  survey  of  India  has  been  in  progress  for  many  years.  So 
that  all  told  the  field  is  quite  fully  covered  in  organization. 

In  recent  years  both  the  imperial  and  provincial  departments  have 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  direction  of  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture by  means  of  investigations  and  experiment.  In  1903  the  govern- 
ment of  India  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  agricultural 
research  station,  which  is  located  at  Pusa  in  Behar,  the  most  thickly 
populated  {^ricultural  tract  of  the  Bengal  Presidency.  The  station 
has  fully  equipped  laboratories  for  research  work,  and  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  India  system  of  experiment  stations  and  farms.  With  it 
is  connected  a  higher  agricultural  college,  an  experimental  farm,  and 
a  cattle  breeding  farm.  The  institute  is  located  on  a  government 
estate  of  1,358  acres,  and  the  buildings  now  in  progress  will  cost  con- 
siderably over  a  half -million  dollars,  toward  which  has  been  applied  a 
portion  of  the  donation  of  $150,000  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Phippe,  of 
this  country,  to  which  reference  has  previously  been  made.  The 
organization  of  this  staff,  composed  of  European  specialists  with  native 
assistants,  has  now  been  completed. 
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The  college  will  be  the  capstone  of  the  system  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  India.  It  will  provide  specialized  post-graduate  courses  in  the 
hope  that  the  best  of  the  native  students  will  ultimately  be  fitted  for 
the  higher  appointments  in  the  imperial  department.  It  will  also 
provide  men  with  a  good  agricultural  education  for  employment  in  the 
regular  government  service,  and  as  agents  and  managers  for  owners  of 
estates  and  the  like.  It  is  expected  that  the  college  will  be  ready  to 
start  work  about  the  end  of  1907. 

The  farm  will  provide  facilities  for  field  experimentation  and  for 
the  practical  training  of  students,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  serve  as 
a  model  for  similar  farms  under  the  provincial  governments.  The 
cattle  farm  is  intended  to  furnish  good  bulls  for  distribution  to  the 
adjoining  tracts  of  Bengal,  for  the  improvement  of  the  indigenous 
breed  of  cattle. 

It  is  also  the  intention  that  the  expert  staff  of  the  Pusa  institute 
.■ihall  conduct  higher  lines  of  research  work  applicable  to  all  parts  of 
India,  and  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  provincial  departments.  More- 
over, this  staff  will  render  assistance  to  the  provincial  experts  in  their 
several  branches,  train  young  scientists  for  future  employment  as  pro- 
vincial experts,  and  stand  at  the  head  of  their  respective  departments 
in  the  agricultural  college. 

The  system  of  experiment  stations  and  farms  in  India  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  research  institute  at  Pusa,  thirty- nine  establishments 
in  seven  different  provinces.  These  are  of  different  grades,  some 
being  general  experiment  stations,  others  devoted  mainly  to  a  particu- 
lar line,  like  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar,  fibers,  or  tropical  fruits,  and 
otjiers  to  sewage  farming,  irrigation  work,  alkali  reclamation,  cattle 
breeding,  and  sericulture.  There  are  eleven  of  these  stations  in  Bom- 
bay, seven  in  Madras,  nine  in  Bengal,  five  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
Agra  and  Oudh,  two  in  Punjab,  three  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and 
two  in  Assam. 

The  institutions  for  agricultural  education  include,  besides  the  agri- 
cultural college  at  Pusa,  a  college  of  agriculture  at  Saidapet,  Madras, 
with  farm  attached,  a  college  of  science  at  Poona,  and  agricultural 
schools  at  Sibpur  (Calcutta),  Cawnpur,  and  Nagpur. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Pusa  institute  and  agricultural  college,  it  is  planned  to  greatly  extend 
the  work  of  the  other  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations, 
and  of  the  provincial  departments  of  agriculture.  To  this  end  an 
additional  grant  of  about  $660,000  has  been  made,  which  it  is  hoped  to 
increase  in  future  years.  This  grant  will  almost  treble  the  present 
expenditure.  The  plans  for  development  include  an  experimental 
farm  or  station  for  each  important  distinct  agricultural  tract.     This 
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will  mean  a  very  large  increase  in  these  farms,  each  of  which  will  he 
in  charge  of  a  trained  native  assistant^  with  the  necessary  helpers. 

It  is  proposed  to  strengthen  the  expert  staff  of  each  provincial 
department  of  agriculture  so  as  to  include  one  or  more  superintendents 
of  farms,  an  agricultural  chemist,  economic  botanist,  mycologist,  and 
entomologist.  The  superintendent  of  farms  in  each  province,  or 
deputy  director,  will  be  an  expert  agriculturist  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  a  "circle,"  which  in  the  case  of  large  provinces  will  comprise  only 
a  part  of  a  province.  In  his  circle  he  will  supervise  all  agricultural 
work,  including  the  experiment  stations,  demonstration  plats,  the  test- 
ing and  distribution  of  seeds,  implements,  and  special  manures.  He 
will  also  be  in  close  touch  with  the  cultivators,  and  will  be  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  agricultural  associations  of  his  circle.  He  will  be  assLsted 
by  the  workers  at  the  experimental  farms  and  a  peripatetic  staff.  The 
specialists  at  the  provincial  experiment  station  will  not  only  conduct 
investigations  in  their  laboratories  and  on" their  farms,  but  will  tour 
throughout  the  province,  visiting  all  the  local  experiment  stations  and 
farms,  directing  the  work  connected  with  their  special  branches,  and 
inquiring  into  local  conditions. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  locate  an  agricultural  college  in  each  impor- 
tant province,  with  a  course  of  technical  training  extending  over  three 
years.  In  the  past  the  personnel  of  the  agricultural  colleges  has  been 
inadequate,  so  that  their  influence  on  agricultural  improvement  has 
been  small.  The  main  result  of  the  colleges  has  been  to  turn  out  !«tu- 
dents  with  some  knowledge  of  agriculture,  who  have  been  largely 
absorbed  into  the  several  branches  of  government  revenue  adminis- 
tration. It  is  believed  now  that  the  demand  for  graduates  will  be 
sufficient  to  induce  a  larger  number  of  students  to  attend,  as  the  field 
for  the  trained  agriculturist  is  said  to  be  broadening.  The  coui-se  in 
the  provincial  agricultural  colleges  will  lead  up  to  the  specialized 
post-graduate  course  at  Puaa. 

Considerable  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  dissemination  of 
information,  especially  the  results  of  agricultural  investigation  and 
their  application  in  pra<!tice.  Temporary  demonstration  plats  will 
be  started,  district  agricultural  associations  will  be  organized,  agri- 
cultural shows  will  be  subsidized,  the  distribution  of  improved  seed, 
implements,  and  manures  will  be  extended,  and  popular  publications 
in  the  vernacular  will  be  issued.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  many 
difficulties  in  the  waj'  of  agricultural  improvement  in  a  country  like 
India,  where  most  of  the  land  is  divided  into  small  holdings  and  cul- 
tivated by  men  with  no  capital  and  little  education;  but  bj'  the  means 
enumerated  it  is  hoped  to  bring  the  work  into  closer  touch  with  the 
actual  farmers,  and  make  it  of  more  immediate  use  to  them. 

As  a  further  concentration  of  effort  it  is  proposed  to  separate  the 
land  records  branch  of  the  provincial  departments,  and  to  appoint  a 
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separate  director  of  agriculture,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  veterinary  branches,  thus  relieving  the  departments  of  a  line 
of  work  which  has  made  serious  demands  upon  them  in  the  past.  In 
the  imperial  department  of  agriculture  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the 
number  of  specialists  for  the  investigation  of  important  special  crops 
or  problems,  as  cotton,  wheat,  sugar,  tobacco,  fruit,  etc.  This  will 
enable  coordinating  the  work  in  different  provinces,  assisting  the 
provincial  experts  in  various  ways,  conducting  experiments  in  the 
improvement  of  varieties  by  selection  and  breeding,  and  promoting 
special  agricultural  industries. 

Several  years  will  be  required  to  introduce  this  scheme  for  the 
ex{)ansion  of  the  imperial  and  provincial  departments  of  agriculture  in 
its  entirety,  but  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  country  is  said  to 
be  such  as  to  warrant  the  development  of  this  important  work.  That 
its  value  is  now  being  appreciated  is  indicated  by  the  statement  that 
''one  of  India's  shrewdest  merchant  princes  has  described  expenditure 
upon  scientific  agriculture  as  the  most  promising  investment  that  gov- 
ernment can  make." 

As  one  means  of  extending  the  influence  of  the  imperial  and  provin- 
cial departments  of  agriculture,  the  government  of  India  has  sanctioned 
the  publication  of  The  Agricultural  Journal  of  India,  which  will  be 
issued  from  the  agricultural  research  institute  at  Pusa.  The  journal 
will  be  a  quaiierly  and  will  be  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  while  more  strictly  scientific  and  technical  papers  will 
he  published  in  a  second  series  entitled  Memoir»  of  the  Department  of 
Agrictdtnre  in  India.  The  inspector-general  of  agriculture  will  act  as 
editor,  assisted  by  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Pusa  staff. 

While  the  new  journal  and  the  memoirs  will  thus  be  the  ofilcial 
organs  of  the  imperial  department,  they  will  not  be  confined  to  articles 
contributed  by  their  workers.  The  work  of  the  provincial  depart- 
ments has  often  been  buried  in  annual  reports  and  other  ofScial  publi- 
cations, which  have  rarely  been  readily  available  to  the  public  and  not 
always  in  a  form  for  general  use. 

The  new  journal  will  form  a  permanent  record  of  the  practical  results 
of  agricultural  research  throughout  India.  It  will  also  serve  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  the  officers  of  the  several  depart- 
ments, thus  relieving  in  some  measure  the  isolation  which  exists  at 
present.  It  is  hoped  by  the  administration  that  the  journal  will  appeal 
to  the  outside  public  and  the  leading  agriculturists  in  India,  who  will 
thus  be  kept  in  touch  with  agricultural  progress  in  the  country  and 
will  be  able  to  test  and  practice  more  advanced  methods  and  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  agricultural  problems.  The  initial  number  is  inter- 
esting and  attractive,  and  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  the  venture 
from  the  editorial  standpoint. 
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NEW  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AT  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

Wilder  Hall,  the  new  building  for  the  department  of  horticulture 
and  landscape  gardening  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
was  erected  with  an  appropriation  of  $39,950  made  by  the  State 
legislature  a  year  ago.  The  proposition  to  provide  such  a  building  at 
the  college  had  been  pending  for  nearly  three  years  at  the  time  the 
appropriation  became  available,  and  during  that  time  all  the  questions 
connected  with  the  building  had  been  thoroughly  studied  from  various 
points  of  view,  and  the  plans  had  been  more  than  usually  well  matured. 
This  long  period  of  preparation,  therefore,  resulted  in  securing  a  build- 
ing more  perfect  in  its  appointments  than  could  otherwise  have  been 
devised.  It  was  built  by  local  contractors,  who  began  work  upon  it 
June  21,  1905. 

The  building  is  located  on  a  gravelly  slope  to  the  east  of  the  college 
campus  and  adjoining  the  grounds  of  the  department  of  horticulture. 
The  natural  incline  of  the  land  is  such  as  to  allow  a  basement  almost 
entirely  above  ground  on  the  west,  making  the  building  on  that  side 
apparently  one  story  higher  than  on  the  east.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  of  the  building,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  accompanying  plate.     (Plate  I.) 

The  building  is  constructed  of  red  brick  with  terra-cotta  trimmings, 
and  modern  fireproof  methods  and  materials  have  been  used  through- 
out. The  nonbearing  partitions  are  of  fireproof  tile,  the  bearing  par- 
titions of  brick,  and  the  floors  of  hollow  fireproof  tile.  The  staircases 
are  of  Portland  cement  on  hollow  fireproof  tile,  and  many  of  the  floors 
are  finished  in  Portland  cement.  The  roof  is  of  green  tile  on  wooden 
trusses,  the  latter  being  the  only  exception  to  the  fireproof  con- 
struction. The  building  is  thoroughly  constructed,  and  is  very  sub- 
stantial in  all  respects.  It  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  department  of 
horticulture  and  landscape  gardening,  and  has  a  total  floor  space  of 
nearly  10,000  square  feet,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  is  avail- 
able for  use. 

The  basement  floor  (fig.  2)  contains  two  class  rooms,  a  storage  room, 
and  two  laboratories,  besides  hallways  and  toilet  rooms,  a  coat  room, 
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Plate  I. 


Fig.  1.— Wilder  Hall— East  Front. 


^   *  *0^>i 


Fig.  2.— Wilder  Hall— West  Front. 
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and  a  room  for  surveying  instruments.  The  entrance  to  the  ba^ment 
is  on  the  western  front  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  This  front 
is  toward  the  college  campus  and  is  the  natural  entrance  for  students. 
As  the  class  rooms  and  laboratories  for  the  larger  classes  are  located 
on  this  floor,  the  movement  of  large  bodies  of  students  up  and  down 
stairs  and  through  the  hallways  is  avoided  and  there  is  no  disturbance 
of  work  which  may  be  in  progress  on  the  other  two  floors  of  the 
building.  Only  small  classes  of  advanced  students  are  provided  for  on 
the  upper  floors. 

The  first,  or  middle,  floor  (fig.  3)  opens  on  the  ground  level  on  the 
east  side  of  the  building.  This  is  the  side  on  which  the  grounds  of 
the  department  of  horticulture  are  located,  and  the  principal  office 
looks  directly  out  upon  the  grounds.     Between  the  oflSces  of  the  head 


Fio.  2.— Basement  plan. 

of  the  department  and  the  assistants  is  a  small  room  for  records,  experi- 
mental files,  etc.  At  the  other  end  of  the  floor  are  a  museum,  and  a 
laboratory  for  senior  students  in  horticulture,  with  a  reading  room 
adjoining  in  which  horticultural  periodicals  and  reference  books  will 
be  kept.  This  suite  will  constitute  a  sort  of  club  room  for  the  advanced 
students  and  form  a  meeting  place  for  seminars.  Provision  is  made 
in  the  center  of  the  western  side  for  a  winter  conservator}-. 

The  upper  floor  (fig.  4)  contains  a  large  drafting  room  for  landscape 
gardening,  as  the  work  in  this  course  is  largely  done  on  drafting  tables. 
There  is  also  a  large  class  room  fitted  with  drawing  tables,  photo- 
graphic rooms,  a  private  laboratory,  and  quarters  for  a  janitor.  This 
floor  is  well  lighted,  there  being  four  large  skylights  in  addition  to 
the  windows. 
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The  building  will  Iw  equipped  with  the  most  modern  furniture  and 
apparatus.     It  is  heated  from  the  central  heating  plant  of  the  college. 


Fio.  3.— F^ret-floor  plan. 

and  a  ver}'  complete  .system  of  positive  ventilation  has  been  installed- 
The  building  is  named  in  memory  of  Hon.  Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder. 


Fiu.  4— Socond-floiir  plan. 

of  Massachusetts,  widely  known  for  his  services  to  horticulture,  «na 
for  twenty-three  years  a  trustee  of  the  (college. 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


AOEICXTLTirBAL  CHEMISTBT. 

Agricultural  'chemistry  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1906,  W.  Zibl- 
STORFP  (Chem.  ZUschr.,  4  {1905),  Nun.  41,  pp.  491-496;  gH,  pp.  505-607) .—This  article 
notes  especially  the  work  of  Konig,  showing  the  importance  of  physical  factors  in 
soil  fertility;  of  Lemmermann  on  the  relation  of  yolume  of  soil  to  plant  growth;  of 
Ewert  on  the  influence  of  light  and  copper-lime  solutions  on  metabolism  in  plants; 
of  SjoUema  on  the  isolation  of  the  colloid  substances  of  soils  and  the  use  of  coloring 
matters  in  soil  investigations;  of  von  Seelhorst  on  the  influence  of  soil  moisture  on 
the  growth  of  oats;  of  Loew  et  al.  on  the  lime  requirements  of  plants;  of  Meyer  on  the 
injurious  effect  of  gypsum  on  plants  grown  in  zinc  pots;  of  Weitz  on  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  soda  as  a  fertilizer;  of  Frank,  Bosler,  Lohnis,  and  Tacke  on  the  use  of  lime  nitro- 
gen as  a  fertilizer;  and  of  von  Lepel  on  the  preparation  of  nitrites  and  nitrates  by 
electrical  discharges  and  on  the  use  of  the  product  as  a  fertilizer. 

A  number  of  minor  articles  are  also  referred  to  on  experiments  with  fertilizers  of 
various  kinds,  including  lime,  marl,  magnesia,  steamed  Thomas  slag,  Peruvian  guano, 
ammoniated  snperphosphate,  Thomas-ammonium-phosphate  lime,  etc.  Recent  inves- 
tigations relating  to  animal  nutrition  are  also  reviewe<l.  Most  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned have  been  noted  from  time  to  time  in  this  journal. 

Formation  of  oceanic  salt  deposits.  XLHI,  Calcium  content  of  the  con- 
stant solutions  at  26°,  J.  H.  van't  Hofp  and  W.  C.  Blahdalb  (Sitzber.  K.  Preu»». 
Akad.  H'iis.,  1905,  No.  -U,  pp.  71S-714;  ab».  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [Londo  ^.  88  (1906), 
No.  516,  II,  p.  0^7).— "This  paper  concludes  the  investigation  in  ^^  ^i  us  calcium 
oompotmds  at  25°  are  concerned,  and  the  composition  of  all  constant  solutions,  when 
saturated  with  the  particular  calcium  salt  with  which  the  solutions  are  in  equiab- 
riam,  is  tabulated.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  gypsum,  glauborite,  and  syngenite 
are  the  only  salts  taken  into  consideration,  but  the  quantities  of  calcium  found  in  the 
solutions  can  not,  however,  on  this  account  differ  appreciably  from  the  true  equilib- 
rium values." 

Comparative  study  of  methods  of  analysis  of  fertilizers  in  different  coun- 
tries, L.  SiCARD  (Ann.  6cole  Nat.  Agr.  Montpellier,  n.  »er.,  5  (1905),  No.  i,  pp.  111- 
147) . — This  is  the  second  part  of  a  report  on  this  subject  dealing  with  methods  of 
determining  phosphoric  acid. 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  black  alkali  in  irrigating  waters  and 
soil  extracts,  W.  W.  Skinner  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  £8(1906),  No.  1,  pp.  77- 
80). — The  method  described  for  this  purpose  is  a  modification  and  adaptation  of  the 
method  proposed  by  Hehner  as  a  substitute  for  the  Clark  process  for  determining 
hardness  of  waters. 

Two  hundred  cc.  of  the  water  or  soil  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  plati- 
num or  silver  dish,  with  50  to  150  cc.  of  fiftieth-normal  sodium  carbonate  solution. 
The  residue  is  rubbed  up  with  distilled  water  free  from  carbon  dioxid,  the  volume 
being  made  up  to  100  cc.  Fifty  cc.  of  this  solution,  which  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
until  it  is  clear,  is  titrated  with  fiftieth-normal  sulphuric  acid,  adding  6  cc.  of  chloro- 
form and  1  cc.  erythioein  as  indicator. 
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"If  li'ss  HUlphuric  acid  in  required  than  that  necessary  to  balance  one-b^i  of  the 
scMliuni  carlK>nate  added  .  .  .  the  difference  in  cubic  centimeters  between  the  eul- 
phnric  acid  required  and  one-half  of  the  sodium  carbonate  added  is  multiplied  by 
the  factor  O.OOIIW,  which  j^ives  the  equivalent  of  calcium  sulphate  in  100  cc  of  tbe 
water.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  more  sulphuric  acid  in  required  than  that  eqiiivt- 
lent  to  o:)e-half  of  the  sodium  carbonate  added,  then  black  alkali  was  originallj 
present  in  the  solution,  and  the  different^  in  cubic  centimeters  is  multiplied  by  tiie 
factor  0.00106,  whi<-h  gives  the  black  alkali  in  terms  of  sodium  carbonate  in  100  a. 
of  water.  .  .  . 

"While  not  strictly  correct,  custom  and  practical  considerations  sanction  the 
expression  of  blac'c  alkali  in  terms  of  sodium  (».rbonate.  The  method  described 
yields  Katisiactory  results  for  black  alkali  and  also  for  the  antidote  for  black  alkidi- 
i.  e.,  soluble  salta  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  which  for  irrigation  purposes  sbonlil 
l)e  expressed  in  t<irmfi  of  calcium  sulphate." 

Determination  of  the  stren^h  of  solutions  used  in  nitro^n  determination. 
F.  Mach  (Landw.  Vem.  SUU.,  6S  {1906),  No.  t-i,  pp.  yi-AW).— Comparat:  «  *-:i*oi 
potassium  tetroxalate,  sodium  hydroxid,  and  ammonium  sulphate  are  reported  whiA 
show  that  potassium  tetroxalate  and  ammoniuni  sulphate  tend  to  give  results  son*- 
what  over  the  average,  sodium  hydroxid  somewhat  below. 

The  determination  of  the  organic  nitrogen  in  sewage  by  the  EjeUaU 
process,  E.  B.  Phelps  {Jowr.  InfeH.  Di»ease»,  1906,  Sup.  1,  May,  pp.  S,5o-S7^\- 
Experinients  are  reported  which  indicate  that  a  strong  oxidizing  agent,  eacbv 
p(>t:u>.sium  permanganate,  potassium  bichromate,  oraquaregia,  added  before  digettii 
>  .'ompleted  causes  a  decided  loss  of  nitrogen,  but  may  he  safely  added  after  tl» 
(tigestion  is  completed.  The  substitution  of  copper  sulphate  for  mercury  is  propoefl. 
a^  it  obviates  the  necessity  for  the  subsequent  addition  of  sodium  sulphate.  Tk 
method  proposed  is  in  brief  as  follows: 

Digest  100  cc.  of  the  sewage  with  6  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  0.1  gm.  copper  sulphtf 
until  the  yellow  color  has  entirely  disappeared;  add  small  crystals  of  potassium  pef- 
nianganate,  one  at  a  time,  until  the  green  color  of  the  precipitate  is  permanent;  cool 
the  contents  of  the  flask,  and  make  up  to  500  cc.  with  ammonia-free  water.  To  10« 
or  more  of  the  solution,  according  to  the  nitrogen  content,  add  an  equal  amount  of 
ammonia-free  water,  make  strongly  alkaline  with  a  saturated  solution  of  eoilinn 
carbonate  equal  to  half  the  amount  of  the  acid  mixture,  and  distill  over  50  re  bv 
blowing  steam  through  the  solution.  Determine  ammonia  in  the  distillate  in  the 
usual  manner  by  nesslerization. 

On  the  detennination  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  J.  Meisenheimkr  and  F. 
Heim  {Ber.  Deut.  Chem.  OeaeU.,  S8  (1906),  No.  15,  pp. S8S4-S8.'S7,  fig.  1)  .—The  aothois 
describe  a  method  suggested  by  Kalman,  which  is  based  upon  the  measmrement  of 
the  nitric  oxid  (NO)  set  free  when  nitrous  acid  is  treated  with  hydrogen  iodid  and 
when  nitric  acid  is  treated  with  ferrous  chlorid  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  vsi^ 
way.  In  mixtures  of  the  two  the  nitrous  acid  is  decompose<l  first  by  the  additiw 
of  the  hydrogen  iodid,  and  the  nitric  acid  remaining  in  the  solution  is  subsequently 
decomposed  by  addition  of  ferrous  chlorid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  opemtioi' 
being  carric<l  on  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxid,  and  the  nitric  oxid  evolved  ii 
each  stage  being  measured.  A  number  of  tests  of  the  method  are  reported  whici 
show  close  agreement  between  the  calculated  percentages  and  those  found  by  analy* 

The  determination  of  nitrous  acid,  F.  R.\scHia  ( Ber.  Deut.  Oiem.  GetM.,  ^ 
(1905),  No.  16,  pp.  S91t-S914).— It  is  pointed  out  that  the  method  described  by 
Meisenheimer  and  Heim  (see  above)  is  the  same  in  principle  as  that  which  has  long 
been  used  by  the  author  except  that  instead  of  measuring  the  nitric  oxid  the  author 
titrates,  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  2  minutes,  the  separated  iodin,  the  latter  procednre 
being  much  quicker  than  the  former. 
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On  the  determina.'tion  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  J.  Meisbnreimer  and  F. 
Hdm  (BfT.  Deiil.  Chevi.  Oaell.,  S8  {1905),  No.  /7,  p.  4136).— A  reply  ti>  the  above 
ilatement  of  Raschig  that  the  principle  of  the  method  propo8e<l  by  the  autliors  ia  not 
new,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the  only  original  feature  claimed  for  the  method 
is  the  determination  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  in  the  same  solution. 

Change  in  the  Oerman  official  method  of  estimating  nitric  acid  in  meat 
and  meat  products,  K.  Farnsteinek  (Zttchr.  Vntermch.  Nalir.  u.  (leiiussmll.,  JO 
(i«K).  Ao.  6,  pp.  S^9,  rf50).— The  author  concludes  that  the  Schlrtsing- Wagner  method 
(■hoDld  be  nj««l  in  the  estimation  of  nitrites  in  meat  and  meat  products. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  nitric  acid  in  meat,  W.  StOber  (ZUchr.  I'tUer- 
mch.  Xahr.  u.  (lemutmtl.,  10  {1906),  No.  6,  pp.  SS0SS5,fig.  i).— Comparative  tests 
Bhnwed,  in  the  author's  opinion,  that  the  Schlosing- Wagner  method  for  estimating 
nitrites  in  meat  gave  satisfactory  results  even  for  the  determination  of  very  small 
amounts  and  that  the  presence  of  organic  nitrogenous  bodies  did  not  exercise  any 
onfavorable  effect. 

Judging  meat  extracts  on  the  basis  of  the  organic  phosphorus  present,  M. 
SiBBFRiBD  and  E.  Singewald  {ZUchr.  UrUertuch.  Nahr.  u.  (lenutsmU.,  10  {1906),  No. 
9,  j>p.  iil-5^ ) .  — On  the  basis  of  analytical  data  which  are  reported  the  authors  con- 
clndethat  the  quality  of  meat  extract  may  be  judged  by  estimating  the  total  phoe- 
pbornsand  organic  phosphorus  present,  since  it  has  lieen  found  that  when  the  extract 
•poilg  organic  phosphorus  is  converte<l  into  inorganic  forms. 

A  itudy  of  the  proteins  of  the  castor  bean,  with  special  reference  to  the 
iaolation  of  ricin,  T.  B.  Osborne,  L.  B.  Memdbl,  and  I.  F.  Harris  {Amer.  Jow. 
Phiinol.,  14  {I90.i),  No.  S,  pp.  a5ff-:lS6).— The  chemical  study  of  the  castor  l)ean,  which 
>B  reported,  indicates,  in  the  authors'  opinion,  that  it  contains  proteins  of  the  same 
chancier  as  the  other  oil  seeds  which  have  been  examined,  namely,  ( 1 )  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  a  crystallisiable  globulin,  (2)  a  much  smaller  amount  of  a  coagulable 
albomiD,  and  (3)  proteoses.  The  elementary  composition  and  reactions  of  these 
aibetances  were  studied. 

"The  physiological  properties — marked  toxicity  and  agglutination  of  blood  cor- 
puscles—ascribed  to  the  substance  known  as  ricin  are  associated  with  the  coagula- 
ble albumin  of  the  castor  bean.  This  protein  was  isolated  in  a  state  of  considerable 
purity  without  impairment  of  its  solubility  or  physiological  action,  and  an  improved 
method  for  the  separation  of  ricin  is  thus  introduced. 

"Onr  ricin  preparations  retain  a  considerably  higher  toxic  power  than  those 
heretofore  described,  a  limit  of  0.001  mg.  per  kilo  being  exceede<l  as  a  fatal  dose  in 
rabbits." 

Studies  of  the  nature  of  strawberry  fat,  J.  Aparin  (Zhnr.  Riuu.  Fiz.  Khim. 
Odihch.,  36  (1904),  pp.  681-696;  abt.  in  Ztsehr.  Vntrrmch.  Nahr.  u.  (lemttgmtl.,  10 
(^906),  No.  9,  pp.  S6£,  663). — Wood  strawberries  ( Fragaria  rescit)  were  dried  and  the 
fat  extracted. 

A  thick  oil  was  obtained,  cloudy  at  ordinary  temperature  but  clear  when  heated 
*Biewhat.  A  characteristic  strawberry-like  odor,  probably  due  to  the  presence  of 
•"ethereal  oil,  was  noticeable  but  not  prominent.  The  strawberry  oil  was  found  to 
*a(lrying  oil,  and  in  this  and  other  respects  much  resembled  linseed  oil.  Linoleic 
add  constituted  81  per  cent  of  the  total  acid  present  and  linolenic  acid  10.5  percent, 
•^ly  traces  of  oleic  acid  were  noted. 

"Ou  behavior  of  lecithin  to  ferments,  P.  Mavbr  {Berlin.  Klin.  Wchntchr.,  4i 
I'm),  p.  110-2;  abt.  in  Zentbl.  Physiol.,  19  {1906),  No.  17,  p.  eoi).— Aci-ording  to  the 
•"thor  the  li)>ase  of  intestinal  juice  induces  asymmetric  cleavage  of  lecithin.  The 
modification  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right  is  broken  down  in 
the  cleavage  process,  while  a  form  hitherto  unknown,  which  rotates  the  plane  of 
polarized  light  to  the  left,  remains. 
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The  curcuma  reaction  for  boric  acid,  A.  Gobkb  (Zbiehr.  Dntemieh.  Nahf.  «. 
Genuutntl.,  10  {1905),  No.  4,  pp.  i4S,  S4S). — A  modification  is  proposed  of  theGennin 
official  method  for  detecting  boric  acid  with  curcuma  paper,  which  the  author  claims 
is  delicate  enough  to  reveal  the  presence  of  0.001  to  0.0001  per  cent. 

A  long,  narrow  strip  of  the  paper  is  allowed  to  dip  into  the  solution  to  be  tested. 
Owing  to  capillary  attraction  the  liquid  rises  in  the  paper  to  a  greater  or  less  hdght, 
and  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  wet  portion  the  red-brown  color  will  be  distinctly 
noticeable  if  boric  acid  is  present.  Soda  solution  turns  this  red-brown  zone  bine. 
This  method  reveals  the  presence  of  a  minute  amount  of  boric  acid  in  many  sorts  of 
common  salt,  therefore  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  character  of  the  salt  must  be  knovn 
in  testing  for  boric  acid  in  haui,  bacon,  etc. 

The  qualitative  detection  of  boric  acid,  O.  Mxzgbr  {Zttdir.  Vntenueh.  Xalir. 
u.  (jenussmtl.,  10  (190S),  No.  4,  pp.  g4S-i46). — A  modification  of  the  Oennan  official 
method  for  detecting  boric  acid  with  a  hydrogen  flame  is  proposed. 

After  incinerating  a  suitable  sample  (15  or  20  gm.)  preNnously  moistened  with 
sodium-carbonate  solution,  a  portion  of  the  ash  ie  tested  with  curcuma  paper  and  the 
remainder  placed  in  a  flask  with  15  to  20  cc.  of  methyl  alcohol,  the  flask  being  fitted 
with  a  reverse  condenser.  Two  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added  and  the 
mixture  warmed  on  a  water  bath  at  70°  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Hydrogen  f!V 
passed  through  the  mixture  after  cooling  will  give  the  characteristic  green  flame  if 
borax  is  present. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  vanillin,  J.  Hanv6  \Zt»ckr.  VnternuA.  Nahr.  «■ 
Oenxtsmttl.,  10  {1905),  No.  10,  pp.  .W5-59/).— According  to  the  analytical  dat» 
reported,  nitrobenzhydrazin  is  the  most  satisfactory  reagent  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  vanillin  in  vanilla,  vanilla  commercial  products,  and  extracts. 

Paints  and  paint  products,  E.  F.  Ladd  and  C.  D.  Holliy  {North  Dakota  SUi. 
Bill.  67,  pp.  676-604)- — This  bulletin  contains  information  on  paints  and  paint  prod- 
ucts, especially  as  regards  the  character  of  various  products  entering  into  the  preps- 
ration  of  paints,  and  is  occasioned  by>  the  recent  State  law  taking  effect  January  I, 
1906,  and  which  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  adulteration  and  decep- 
tion in  the  sale  of  paints,  which  it  Ih  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  station  and  W 
assistants  to  enforce.  The  present  bulletin  deals  only  with  white  ptunts,  while  futnie 
bulletins  will  treat  of  other  paints  and  also  oils,  oil  substitutes,  and  driers.  Anal\'we 
of  28  samples  of  paint  are  reported. 

METEOBOLOOT— WATEB. 

Monthly  Weather  Beview  {Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  SS  {1905),  Not.  6,  pp.  gSS-lX, 
figs.  12,  chartu  9;  7,  pp.  g87-S48,  ph.  4,  figs.  7,  charts  9;  8,  pp.  S49-384,fig.  1,  chaiU9; 
9,  pp.  S86-4SS,  figs.  8,  charts  9). — In  addition  to  the  usual  reports  on  forecacM, 
warnings,  weather  and  crop  conditions,  meteorological  tables  and  charts  for  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  8epteml)er,  1906,  recent  papers  bearing  on 
meteorology,  recent  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  library,  etc.,  these  numbeis 
contain  the  following  articles  and  notes: 

No.  6. — Special  contributions  on  Tornado  of  June  5,  1905,  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
(illus. ),  by  W.  E.  Donaldson;  A  Novel  Type  of  Record  Sheet  Adapted  to  Sei«im>- 
graphs,  Aerial  Meteorographs,  etc.,  by  C.  F.  Marvin;  Observations  of  Atmospheric 
Electricity  After  the  Eruption  of  Mount  Pel^e,  May  8,1902  (illus.),  by  A.W. 
Wright;  Improved  Methods  for  Finding  Altitude  and  Azimuth,  Geographical  Puei- 
tion,  and  the  Variation  of  the  Compass  (illuH.);  and  Anniul  Rings  of  Tree  Growth, 
by  £.  E.  Bogue  (see  p.  669) ;  and  notes  on  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
inventions  patente<l  by  (iovemment  eniployeeH,  seismology  in  the  United  States,  the 
Libbey  circle  in  seismology,  the  Piche  evaporometer  (illus.),  the  assoi-iations  of 
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ir&'hrrs  <>f  physics  and  matbematics,  Weather  Bureau  men  ati  educatora,  the  new 
edition  iif  llann'H  Meteorology,  contributions  to  the  physios  of  the  free  atmosphere, 
hiiL«tonn  in  the  Bahamas,  no  change  of  climate,  explorations  of  the  upper  atmoH- 
phere  by  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  an  old  reference  to  the  kite  in  meteorology, 
vinda  an<I  wavef,  diurnal  variation  of  atmospheric  humidity,  and  the  gtiango,  or 
nin  tree. 

No.  7. — Special  contributions  on  Studies  on  the  Diurnal  Periods  in  the  Lower 
Strata  of  the  Atmosphere — V,  The  Variable  Action  of  the  Sun  and  Its  Effect  upon 
Terrestrial  Weather  Conditions  (illus. ),  by  F.  H.  Bigelow;  The  Meteorological  Work 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Ek;lipse  Kxpedition  to  Spain  and  Algeria,  August  30, 1905,  by  F.  H. 
Biiteluw;  Oliservations  of  Earth  Temperature  in  Japan  (illus.),  by  8.  T.  Tauiura; 
An  .\c(»unt  of  Rei-ent  Meteorological  and  Geophysical  Researches  in  Japan,  by  8.  T. 
Tamura;  The  Variation  in  Minimum  Temperatures  on  Still,  Clear  Nights  Within  the 
Confines  of  a  Village  (illus.),  by  W.  I.  Milham;  Earthquakes  Recently  Recorded 
at  the  Weather  Bureau,  by  C.  F.  Marvin;  Tides  and  Thundenftorms,  by  J.  C.  Beans; 
Has  the  Rainfall  of  Southern  California  been  Affected  by  any  So-called  Rainmaker? 
«nil  Meteorological  RecordH  at  Orono,  Me.,  by  J.  8.  Stevens;  and  notes  on  the 
pioneer  foreca.«ter8  of  hurricane.",  fiinultaneous  weather  anomalies  in  Iceland  and 
Enrope,  the  sugar  beet  ami  itx  climatic  environment,  Weather  Bureau  work  during 
the  eclipse  of  August  30,  1905,  meteorology  in  Petermann's  Geographische  Mittei- 
Inngen,  showers  of  fish,  Hawaiian  climatology,  scientific  aeronautics,  mirage  after 
Kin^t,  a  quadruple  rainbow,  meteor  in  Montana,  reorganization  of  meteorology  in 
Australia,  the  station  at  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  a  severe  hailstorm  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  meteorological  course  at  Williams  College,  and  a  caution  as  to  hypotheses. 

No.  8.— Special  contributions  on  The  Tornado  of  May  10, 1905,  at  Snyder,  Okla.,  by 
C.  M.  Strong;  and  Studies  on  the  Diurnal  Periods  in  the  Lower  Strata  of  the  Atmoe- 
phere— VI,  General  Review  of  the  Status  of  Cosmical  Meteorology,  by  F.  H.  Bige- 
low; and  notes  on  kite  work  in  the  Atlantic  trade-wind  region,  and  the  impartial 
distribution  of  weather-crop,  bulletins. 

No.  9. — SiHH-ial  contributions  on  The  Lifting  Power  of  Ascending  Currents  of  Air, 
by  H.  H.  Clayton;  The  West  Indian  Hurricane  of  August  11, 1903  (illus.),  by  M.  Hall; 
and  Japane^  Meteorological  Service  in  Korea  and.  Manchuria  (illus.),  by  Y.  Wada, 
trans,  by  8.  T.  Tamura;  and  notes  on  Dr.  Julian  Aparicio,  Pietro  Tacchini,  Robert 
August  Billwiller,  tornado  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  August  30,  1905  (illus.),  Mohn's 
results  of  Xansen's  North  Polar  work,  meteorology  in  South  America,  E.  D.  Archi- 
bald and  the  modem  kite,  the  Mount  Weather  observatory,  importance  of  research 
observatories  for  the  promotion  of  meteorology,  mountain  stations  and  their  import- 
anc'e,  an  absurd  explanation  as  to  Indian  summer,  the  altitude  of  Mount  Whitney, 
Cal.,  new  Canadian  provinces  (illus.),  the  green  ray  at  sunset,  and  ball  lightning. 

HeteOTological  observatioziB,  J.  E.  Ostk.kndkk  and  C.  H.  Chavwick  [Masaa- 
ehittetu  Stn.  Met.  BxjlU.  203,  £04,  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  on  pressure, 
temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and  casual  phe- 
nomena during  Novemberand  December,  1905.  Thegeneral  character  of  the  weather 
of  each  month  is  briefly  discussed,  and  the  December  bulletin  gives  a  summary  for 
the  year.    The  principal  data  in  this  summary  are  as  follows: 

/Ve»»ur««  (inches).— Ma.\imum,  30.86,  December  1;  minimum,  29.22,  April  6; 
mean,  30.019.  Air  temperature >>  (degrees  F.). — Maximum,  93,  July  10;  minimum, 
-  13,  January  24;  mean,  45.8;  mean  sensible  (wet  bulb),  41.1;  maximum  daily  range, 
45,  June  9;  minimum  daily  range,  3,  June  12;  mean  daily  range,  22.1.  Ilttmidity. — 
Mean  dewpoint,  37.3;  mean  relative  humidity,  76.5.  Precipitalion.—ToUil  rainfall 
ormeltedsnow,  38.8in. ;  numl>erof  days  on  which  0.01  in.  or  more  rain  or  melted  snow 
fell,  122;  total  snowfall,  40  in.  }V<<itliir. — Total  cloudine."-)  recorded  by  sun  ther- 
mometer, 1,977  hours,  or  44  per  cent;  numlier  of  clear  days,  130;  number  of  fair 

0  Reduced  to  freezing  and  sea  level.  *ln  ground  shelter. 
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days,  128;  numberof  cloudy  days,  107.  Bright  tunthitu. — Number  of  hours  recorded. 
2,477,  or  56  per  cent.  Whiil. — Prevailing  direction,  west;  total  movement  46,44i 
miles;  maximum  daily  movement,  475  miles,  January  4;  minimum  daily  movement. 
1  mile,  June  22;  mean  daily  movement,  127  miles;  maximum  pressure  per  ai]uare 
foot,  23.5  Ibe.,  Januar>'  4,  WNW.  Daif»  of  frost.— Last,  May  24;  first,  September  \h. 
Date»  of  maw. — Last,  May  1;  first,  November  9. 

Meteorological  summary  for  1904,  C.  A.  Patton  (Ohio  Sta.  But.  16S,  pp.  liS- 
t7i). — ^Tbis  summary  includes  notes  on  tbe  weather  and  tabulated  daily  and  numihly 
records  of  observations  at  the  station  at  Wooeter,  Ohio,  on  temperature,  precipiu- 
tion,  cloudiness,  direction  of  the  wind,  etc.,  and  for  comparison,  similar  data  for  pi*- 
vious  years  and  for  other  parts  of  the  State.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  reBalU: 

Sninmanj  of  ineteortAoffiral  olnemitionii  in  Ohio. 


For  the  experiment  atation. 


1904. 


Temperature  (°  F.  i:  ' 

Meiin 

Highest (July  17) 

Lowest (Jan.  5) 

Mean  daily  range > 

Greatest  dally  range (Dec.  28) 

Clear  days i 

Cloudy  aays. 


Days  njn  fell . 
Rainfall 


(in.): 

Greatest  monthly ( -^pr.) 

I^eaat  monthly (Nov.) 

Mean  yearly 

Prevailing  direction  of  wind 


47.1 
92.0 
-21.0 
21.5 
48.0 
149.0 
170.0 
186.0 

6.W 
.40 


SW. 


1888-1904. 


(Aug.  8, 1891) 
(Feb.  10, 1899) 

(Oct.  «.  1896) 


(July.  1898) 
(Sept.,  1897) 


For  the  State. 


1904. 


188S-1904. 


4).  9 
H.D 

-■il.C 
20.7 
aiO 

lid  I) 

Wt 

HI* 


B«. 


Temperature  (°  F.):  '  i 

Mean 48.6    '  »i 

Highest (Julyl7and8ept.29)    99.0    !  (July  4. 1897)  V^\ 

lA>west (Jan.  4)  -80.0      (Feb.  10,  1899,  and    -»■• 

I     Jan.  4, 1904). 

Mean  daily  ranfre ■■■ 

Qrealeat  dally  niiigc (Jan.  S)  84.0    {  (Sept.  26, 1897)  «'.') 

Cleiirdays 

Cloudy  dava ■ : 

Daysrainfell 117.0    '  1»« 

K^nfall  (in.):  < 

Greatest  monthly ' 

Leant  monthly ' , •; 

Mean  yearly 36.86  :Ii'.' 

Prevailing  direction  of  wind SW.  8»- 


Keport  of  the  section  of  climatology  of  the  National  Irrigation  CongreM 

(Proc.  X(it.  IrT)<j.  Con;;.,  1:1  (IM-'i),  pp.  Z17-i!47). — An  account  is  given  of  the  ^ 
ceedings  of  this  section  at  the  congress  held  at  Portland  August  21-24, 19(fi,  including 
the  following  papers: 

The,  Influence  of  the  Chinook  on  the  Climate  of  Idaho  and  Montana,  by  E.  ^ 
Wells;  Relation  of  Drought  to  Forest  Fires,  by  A.  B.  Wollaber;  Bainfall  and  Irrigs- 
tion  in  F'oreign  Countries,  by  K.  A.  Beals;  Precipitation  Cycles  on  the  Pacific  Slope- 
Their  Relation  to  l)n>nghts  and  Water  Supply  for  Irrigation  Purposes,  by  (i.  N 
Salisbury;  Distribution  of  Rainfall  of  the  State  of  Washington,  by  L.  C.  Cover;  A 
Drop  of  Rain,  by  A.  G.  Mc.\die;  Influence  of  Elevation  upon  Rain&ll  in  Califomi*. 
by  U.  H.  Wilson;  and  (Climatology  of  the  Coast  Desert  of  Peru,  by  A.  F.  Sear^,  sr. 

Keport  of  the  Eighth  International  Oeographic  Oongresa  lield  in  tbt 
TTnited  States,  1904  (  V.  S.  ILmse  Riprrnftilnliren,  58lh  Cong.,  3.  Sestion,  Doe.  4i>0, 
pp.  1004,  ph.  U,fig*.  iifi,  inapn  (1). — This  reiHirt,  delayed  in  publication,  contains  • 
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number  of  articles  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  agricnlture,  especially  in  the  line 
of  meteorology  and  climatology. 

Among  these  are:  Meteorological  Summary  for  AgafSa,  Island  of  Guam,  U.  S.  A., 
lor  the  Year  1902,  by  C.  Abbe,  jr.;  A  Climatological  Dictionary  for  the  United 
States,  by  A.  J.  Henry;  Scientific  Work  of  Mount  Weather  Meteorological  Research 
Observatory,  by  F.  H.  Bigelow;  Suggestions  Concerning  a  More  Bational  Treatment 
of  Climatology,  by  R.  DeC.  Ward;  The  Canadian  Climate,  by  R.  F.  Stupart;  The  Cli- 
mate of  Kimberley,  by  J.  R.  Sutton;  A  Project  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Atmos- 
phere over  the  Tropical  Oceans,  by  A.  L.  Rotch;  Rainfall  with  Altitude  in  England 
an<l  Wales,  by  W.  Marriott;  The  Climatology  of  the  Lowlands  and  Watershed  Ter- 
races of  Natal,  by  F.  W.  D' Evelyn;  The  Climate  of  Pamplemousses,  in  the  Island  of 
Mauritius,  by  T.  F.  Claxton;  The  Climate  of  Ts'aidam,  by  A.  Kaminski;  Meteorology 
of  Western  Australia,  by  W.  E.  Cook;  and  On  the  Unsymmetrical  Distribution  of 
Rainfall  About  the  Path  of  a  Barometric  Depression  Crossing  the  British  Islands,  by 
H.  R.  Mill. 

Precipitation  and  storma  in  the  Orand  Duchy  Saze-Altenburg,  1900-1904, 
F.  KRf?GER  {Mitt.  OiOertande,  n.  tfr.,  11  {190S),  pp.  .5/-^/).— Data  for  monthly  and 
annual  precipitation  at  different  places,  daily  and  monthly  distribution  of  rainfall, 
snowfall,  and  frequency  and  distribution  of  storms  are  summarized. 

The  influence  of  water  vapor  upon  nocturnal  radiation,  J.  R.  Sutton  {Sci. 
Pror.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  n.  »er.,  11  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  ISSS). — The  author  cites  evidence 
to  show  "that  Tyndall's  discovery  of  the  absorption  and  radiation  of  heat  by  the 
vapor  of  water  has  been  too  hastily  applied  to  meteorological  problems,"  and  sum- 
marizes the  results  of  a  series  of  observations  at  Kimberley  on  the  absolute  and  rela- 
tive humidity  at  8  p.  m.  as  related  to  the  subsequent  fall  of  temperature,  from  which 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  there  is  "  no  trace  of  a  fallt)f  temperature  depending 
apon  the  quantity  of  moisture  present." 

The  observations  "show  a  relationship  between  the  nocturnal  cooling  of  the  air 
and  the  relative  humidity,  but  not  any  relationship  at  all  to  the  absolute  humidity. 
...  It  is  a  dry  air  which,  of  itself,  h  priori  because  of  its  feeble  radiative  power, 
should  cool  more  slowly  than  a  damp  air.  We  have  then  to  establish  a  connecting 
link  between  these  two  facts.  It  is  to  be  found,  it  seems,  in  the  dependence  of  the 
cooling  of  the  ground  upon  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  tur." 

Observations  on  the  surface  cooling  between  8  and  11  p.  m.  of  a  "bare  patch  of 
red  sand"  show  that  comparing  the  falls  of  soil  temperature  with  the  relative 
bnmidity  it  was  found  "that  a  simple  division  by  three  gives  practically  the  same 
value  as  those  for  the  cooling  of  the  air,  so  long  as  the  air  is  not  more  than  half 
saturated.     For  humid  states  in  excess  of  this,  the  air  cools  faster  than  the  ground. 

' '  The  falls  of  earth-temperature  as  compared  with  the  dew-point  are  of  exactly  the 
satne  nature  in  the  two  series  as  those  of  the  cooling  of  the  air,  namely,  that  they 
increase  at  first  to  a  dew-point  of  about  40-45°,  after  which  they  decrease  again.  The 
explanation  is  that  the  humidity  of  the  air  chances  to  have  on  the  whole  its  mini- 
mum values  when  the  dew-point  is  about  40-45°. 

' '  We  see,  then,  that  the  lower  air  takes  its  temperature  chiefly  from  the  ground, 
but  that  the  great  radiative  power  of  its  contained  water  vapor,  when  the  relative 
humidity  is  high,  lowers  its  temperature  somewhat  faster  than  it  can  absorb  radia- 
tion from  the  ground." 

Contributions  to  the  hydrolo^  of  eastern  TTnited  States,   1906,  M.  L. 

FULLEB  (V.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  No.  145,  pp.  SiO,  ph.  fS, 

Jiffs.  4^). — This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  progress  reports  relating  to  the  hydrology 

of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  (y.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1031).    It  contains  the 

following  contributions: 

Hy.  rologic  Work  in  Eastern  Unite<l  States  and  Publications  on  Ground  Waters, 
Two  Unusual  Types  of  Artesian  Flow,  (Construction  of  So-called  Fountain  and  Gey- 
m*iT  Springs,  A  Convenient  Gage  for  Determining  Low  Artesian  Heads,  A  Ground- 
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water  Problem  in  Souttieaatem  Michigan,  and  Notes  on  Certain  Large  Springs  of  the 
Ozark  Region,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  by  M.  J^.  Fuller;  Drainage  of  Ponde  into 
DrilUid  Wells,  by  R.  E.  Horton;  Water  Resources  of  the  Catatonk  Area,  New  York, 
byE.  M.  KindlejWaterReeourcesofthePawpawand  Hancock  Quadrangles,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  by  G.  W.  Stose  and  (.i.  C.  Martin ;  Water  Resoances 
of  the  Nicholas  Quadrangle,  West  Vii^ginia,  by  G.  H.  Ashley;  Water  Resources  of 
the  Mineral  Point  Quadrangle,  Wisconsin,  by  U.  8.  Grant;  Water  Resources  of  the 
Joplin  District,  Missouri-Kansas,  by  W.  S.  T.  Smith;  Water  Resources  of  the  Wing- 
low  Quadrangle,  Arkansas,  by  A.  H.  Purdue;  Water  Resources  of  the  ConUct 
Region  Between  the  Paleozoic  and  Mississippi  Erabaynient  Deposits  in  Northern 
Arkansas,  by  A.  H.  Purdue;  Water  Resources  of  the  Portsmouth- York  R^on,  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  by  G.  O.  Smith;  Water  Supplies  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  by 
W.  H.  Norton;  Water  Supply  from  Glacial  (travels  near  Augusta,  Me.,  by  G.  0. 
Smith;  Water  Supply  from  the  Delta  Type  of  Sand  Plain,  by  W.  O.  Crosby;  Waters 
of  a  Gravel-flUed  Valley  near  Tully,  N.  Y.,  by  G.  B.  HoUister;  and  Notes  on  Cer- 
tain Hot  Springs  of  the  Southern  United  States,  by  W.  H.  Weed. 

Concise  summaries  of  the  papers  are  given. 

The  underground  waters  of  Mississippi — a  preliminary  report,  W.  N.  Looan 
and  W.  R.  Prkkins  (Missisaippi  Sta.  linl.  89,  pp.  112,  figs.  SS). — This  is  a  preliminary 
report  on  the  underground  waters  of  Mississippi,  embodying  "present  knowledge  of 
the  depth  at  which  potable  underground  waters  may  be  obtained  in  different  part): 
of  the  State;  the  known  and  probable  artesian  areas  of  the  State,  and  the  chemiral 
properties  of  the  underground  waters  in  various  parts  of  the  State." 

The  bulletin  discusses  precipitation  and  streams  as  sources  of  underground  water 
supply,  describes  the  draina<^'e  basins  of  Mississippi  and  the  geological  position  and 
character  of  the  water-bearing  strata  of  the  State,  classifies  the  underground  waters 
with  reference  to  chemical  position,  and  outlines  the  principal  artesian  areas  of  the 
State. 

"The  princijuil  drainage  areas  of  the  State  are:  The  Tombigbee  basin,  drained  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  Tombigbee  River  and  its  branches;  the  Pascagoula  bagin, 
drained  by  the  Pascagoula  River,  which 'is  formed  by  the  conjimction  of  the  Leaf 
River  and  the  Chickasawhay  River;  the  Pearl  River  basin,  draining  to  the  Gulf 
through  Lake  Borgne;  the  Big  Black  liasin,  draining  to  the  Mississippi  (the  smalleet 
of  the  basins) ;  the  Yazoo  basin,  draining  to  the  Coldwater,  the  Tallahatehie,  the 
Yallobusba,  and  the  Yazoo,  and  entering  the  Mississippi,  which  receives  the  drain- 
age of  the  western  part  of  the  State." 

The  underground  waters  are  classified  as  follows:  "(1)  Mississippi  bottoms.— The 
water  from  this  region  is  on  the  whole  carbonate,  sodium  carbonate  predominating. 
(2)  Tombigbee  basin. — The  waters  of  this  basin  belong  to  the  soft-water  group. 
The  amount  of  solid  matter  usually  falls  bt-low  10  gr.  per  gallon.  (3)  The  northeast 
prairie  region. — These  waters  are  chlor-carbonate.  There  is  a  predominance  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  chlorid.  (4)  The  Chickasawhay  basin. — Tlie  waters 
of  this  basin  are  carlwnate  waters.  (5)  The  Gulf  Coast. — The  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  are  chlor-i«rbonate.  Sodium  chlorid  is  the  pretlominant  mineral.  (6)  Other 
parts  of  the  State. — The  waters  from  other  parts  of  the  State  may  be  classed  in  gen- 
eral as  soft." 

The  principal  artesian  areas  are  as  follows:  "  (1 )  The  northeastern  deep-well  area 
including  the  Tombigbee  artesian  basin;  (2)  the  eastern  deep-well  area  includinj; 
the  Chickasawhay  and  Leaf  River  artetsian  basins;  ('A)  the  southern  deep-well  area 
including  the  Gulf  Coast  and  lower  Pearl  River  artesian  basins;  (4)  the  northwest- 
ern deep- well  area  including  the  Mississippi  bottoms  and  upper  Pearl  River  artesian 
basins." 

Subartesian  water  supply,  W.  G.  Cox  (Agr.  Gaz.  N.  S.  Wale*,  16  {190S),  Ao.  10, 
pp.  99H-10(>J,  figH.  ii). — This  article  desi'ribes  methods  and  machinery  used  in  boring 
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shallow  wells  and  developing  localized  subterranean  snppliex  of  water  in  New  South 
Wales. 

Field  measurementa  of  the  rate  of  movement  of  underground  waters,  C.  S. 
SucHTEB  (  v.  .*).  Geol.  Surrey,  Wnter-Stipply  mid  Irrig.  Paper  So.  140,  pp.  Hi,  pi*.  IS, 
fig».  67). — This  is  a  revise<l  e<lition  of  Water-Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  No.  67  (E. 
S.  K.,  14,  p.  640),  giving  Homewhat  more  detailed  accounts  of  apparatus  used  and 
results  obtained  ill  laboratory  studies,  as  well  as  of  supplemental  field  investigations. 

Destructive  floods  in  the  TTnited  States  in  1904,  E.  C.  Mi-hkhy  rt  al.  ( U. 
S.  (ieiA.  Siirt-q/,  Watrr-Supplji  tnid  Irrig.  Pajter  So.  147,  pp.  .iOS,  pit.  IS,  figt.  lit). — 
This  report  gives  data  regarding  streams  and  drainage  basin,  precipitation  and  tem- 
perature, gage  height  and  discharge,  character  and  prevention  of  damage  by  floods 
occurring  during  the  year  on  the  following  rivers:  Sacramento  River,  California; 
Susquehanna  River,  Pennsylvania;  Mohawk  River,  New  York;  Grand  River,  Michi- 
gan; Wabash  River,  Indiana;  Belle  Fourche  River,  South  Dakota;  Kansas,  Neosho, 
Verdigris,  Osage,  and  Arkansas  rivers,  Kansas;  Canadian  River  basin.  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  and  Indian  Territory;  Pecos  River  batfin.  New  Mexico;  Rio  Grande 
River,  New  Mexico;  Cach  •  la  Poudre  and  Crow  Creek,  Purgatory,  and  La  Plata 
rivers,  Colorado. 

Similar  data  are  also  given  for  the  Johnstown  and  Robinson  Run  flotxls  occurring 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Troxton  Canyon  and  Globe  floods  of  Arizona.  Observa- 
tions on  drought  in  the  Ohio  River  drainage  basin  are  also  recorded,  and  a  method 
of  computing  cross-section  areas  of  waterways  is  descril)ed. 

The  normal  distribution  of  chlorin  in  the  natural  waters  of  New  Tork 
and  New  England,  D.  D.  Jackson  (  ('.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  WaUr-Supply  and  Irrig. 
Paper  So.  144,  pp.  SI,  pis.  S). — This  bulletin  discusses  the  physiological  functions  of 
common  salt,  salt  (chlorin)  as  an  indication  of  pollution  of  water  supplies,  methotlsof 
determining  chlorin,  and  the  normal  distribution  of  chlorin  in  the  natural  waters  of 
New  York  and  New  England  as  (calculated  from  a  large  number  of  tleterminations 
collected  from  various  sources. 

The  bulletin  contains  a  normal  chlorin  map  showing  "isochlors"  for  the  different 
Stales  representeil  in  the  region  studied.  A'.tention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  while 
chlorin  i.'<  as  a  rule  a  reliable  and  persistent  index  of  pollution  of  water  "a  certain 
proportion  of  the  chlorin  in  a  water  has  its  origin  in  natural  causes,  and  has  no  rela- 
tion to  artificial  pollution;  therefore,  in  determining  the  character  of  a  water  for 
domestic  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  this  natural  or  normal  chlorin,  and 
whenever  the  chlorin  present  is  in  excess  of  the  normal  the  evidence  of  past  pollution 
is  complete. 

"It  has  been  found,  moreover,  that  (with  the  exception  of  local  deposits)  the  nor- 
mal chlorin  in  natural  v.aters  is  derived  from  the  salt  of  the  ocean,  blown  over  the 
land  by  storms,  and  that  it  diminishes  in  amount  as  the  (listance  from  the  ocean 
increases.  This  decrease  is  so  definite  that  c<|ual  amounts  of  chlorin  are  found  along 
lines  generally  parallel  to  the  seacoast,  thus  affording  a  basis  for  the  establishment  of 
isochlors.  In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  these  lines  have  been  located,  and  for 
several  years  the  information  has  proved  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  water-supply 
interests  of  those  States." 

Kineral  waters  of  the  TTnited  States,  J.  K.  Haywood  and  B.  U.  Smith 
(  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Bid.  91,  pp.  iOO).— This  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  an 
attempt  "to  obtain  all  the  most  prominent  spring  waters  as  they  are  sold  on  the 
market  and  to  compare  the  composition  of  such  samples  with  the  comiKmition  as 
advertised  by  the  owners  of  the  springs." 

A  further  study  of  all  well-known  spring  waters  colle<'te<l  at  their  sources  is  also 
in  progress,  and  the  second  part  of  this  bulletin  gives  the  results  already  obtained  on 
Saratoga  waters  so  sampled.  The  classification  of  mineral  waters  is  discussed  and 
the  authors  propose  a  classification  which  differs  in  certain  particulars  from  those 
suggested  by  Peale  and  Crook.    A  metho<l  of  naming  mineral  waters  is  also  explaine<l 
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and  available  knowledge  regardiii);  the  ine<licinal  value  of  various  clasped  o{  snrh 
waters  is  8uuimarize<l. 

Descriptions  are  given  of  the  analytical  methods  used  in  the  following  detertniiui- 
tions:  Lithium,  j)otasRium,  <^lciani,  manganese,  iodin,  chlorin,  sodium,  magnesiiun, 
iron  and  aluminum,  arsenic,  bromin,  boric  acid,  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  carljonir 
acid,  phosphoric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  silicic  acid,  bicarbonic  acid,  free  ammonia,  albu- 
minoi<l  ammonia,  and  oxygen-consuming  capacity.  "Besides  these  determinations, 
barium,  strontium,  and  iiydrogen  sulphid  were  determined  in  cases  where  there  wsf 
reason  to  suspect  their  presence." 

Tables  sitow  analyses  of  42  samples  of  mineral  waters  from  leading  springs  of  the 
United  States  represented  in  the  open  market,  together  with  analyses  advertised  by 
the  spring  owner,  or,  where  they  could  not  be  obtained,  the  analyses  given  in  Crook's 
Mineral  Waters  of  the  United  States.  The  hypothetical  form  of  combination  of  the 
constituents  is  also  given  in  each  case,  and  the  general  character  of  the  waters  to 
shown  by  analysis  is  discussed.  Analyses  of  13  samples  of  water  from  springs  at 
Saratoga,  New  York,  collected  by  an  agent  of  the  Department,  are  also  reported. 

The  results  reported  in  the  first  case  (with  market  waters)  show  "  that  the  compo- 
sition of  waters  as  determined  by  the  authors  is  often  different  from  the  composition 
as  given  in  the  advertising  matter.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  has 
been  any  attempt  at  fraud  on  the  part  of  tlie  owner  of  the  spring.  Sometimes  the 
difference  between  the  analyses  may  be  small  and  immaterial,  falling  within  the  limits 
of  error  of  analyses  by  different  analysts  and  the  natural  change  in  the  composition  of 
the  water  from  time  to  time. 

"  Sometimes  the  difference  in  analyses  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  advertised 
analysis  was  made  years  ago  and  that  since  that  time  the  composition  of  the  water 
has  gra<lually  but  steadily  changed.  On  the  other  hand,  these  differences  may  some- 
times be  due  to  poor  analytical  work  on  the  iwirt  of  the  commercial  chemist,  sometimes 
to  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  retail  dealer,  and  sometimes  even  to  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  .spring  owner." 

The  study  of  the  Saratoga  waters  collected  at  the  springs  shows  that  "(1)  the 
waters  are  in  nearly  all  cases  markedly  weaker  in  mineral  content  than  they  were 
about  3o  years  ago;  (2)  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  total  mineral  content  of  indi- 
vidual springs  from  time  to  time;  (li)  the  rarer  elements,  such  as  lithium  and  bromin, 
seem  to  vary  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  other  elements  present." 

Purifying  drinking^  water  by  electricity,  R.  Uuknthkr  {ifo.  Consular  Rplt. 
[  U.  S.],  lUOo,  Nu.  S97,  p.  US). — ^This  is  a  brief  note  on  a  simple  apparatus  devised 
by  a  French  engineer  named  Otto  for  generating  ozone  by  means  of  electricity  and 
mixing  it  with  the  water  to  be  purified.  It  is  claimed  that  "  the  apparatus  is  capable 
of  purifying  about  60  gal.  of  water  an  hour,  and  the  cost  per  hour  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  an  ordinary  electric  incandescent  light." 

Copper  sulphate  for  killing  green  ecums,  S.  Avbky  and  A.  Kbvser  (lireedn'i 
Gaz.,  48  {1905),  Ao.  19,  pp.  93i>,  936). — Kxperiments  at  the  Nebraska  Station  intank.< 
supplying  water  for  stock  are  briefly  reiwrted,  the  conclusion  reached  being  that 
"tanks  may  be  kept  free  from  green  strums  by  treating  with  copper  sulphate  at  least 
3  times  during  the  heated  portion  of  the  .«niiimer.  Adding  the  copper  sulphate 
directly  at  the  rate  of  i  lb.  copper  sulphate  to  I.t  bbls.  of  water  is  the  more  effective 
method  of  treatment.  Where  this  treatment  is  used  the  copper  sulphate  should  be 
placed  in  a  coarse  sack  and  drawn  back  and  forth  through  the  water  until  dissolved." 

Estimation  of  Bacillus  coli  in  potable  waters',  A.  Gauti6  (Ann.  Chvn.  Anah/t., 
10  {1.005),  pp.  254-257;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chan.  Sor.  [lA/ndon],  S8  {1906),  No.  616,  II,  ;>• 
660). — The  author  claims  that  corre<'t  estimates  of  the  number  of  this  organism  pres- 
ent in  water  can  only  be  made  by  repeated  experiments  with  varying  amounts  of 
water  (from  100  cc.  to  1  drop).  In  other  respects  he  follow*  the  usual  method  of 
adding  peptone  broth  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  phenol  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  a  large  number  of  saprophytic  germ.'*. 
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AITrnli  conditions  in  the  Payette  Valley,  J.  S.  Burd  (Idalto  Sta.  Bui.  SI, 
pp.  ^o). — After  a  brief  diwuesion  of  the  geography  an<l  topography  of  the  Payette  Val- 
ley, the  character  of  the  soils  and  waters,  the  occurrence  of  hardpan,  and  superficial 
evidences  of  alkali,  the  author  reports  analyses  of  8  samples  of  well  water  and  exam- 
inations with  reference  to  appearance  of  the  soil  solution,  texture,  and  percentages 
oi  .sulphates,  chlorids,  and  carbonates  of  107  samples  of  alkali  taken  at  different 
depths,  from  1  to  4  ft. 

The  results  show  that  the  predominating  alkali  is  of  the  so-called  black  variety. 
In  eoils  whose  fertility  has  been  most  affected  by  alkali  accumulations  the  carbonate 
equivalent  was  frequently  as  great  as  0.3  to  0.6  per  cent,  and  even  in  the  best  lands, 
producing  fine  crops,  the  average  amount  of  sodium  carbonate  was  0.1  per  cent  or 
more.  In  a  few  instances  sodium  chlorid  was  found  to  be  present  in  extraordinarily 
large  amounts,  0.5  per  cent  and  over.  In  general,  however,  the  proportion  of  this 
salt  was  much  less  than  that  of  sodium  carbonate,  being  only  0.03  per  cent  or  less  in 
good  upland  soils. 

Soluble  sulphates  were  frequently  present  in  large  amounts,  0.2  to  0.4  per  cent,  in 
the  highly  contaminated  lands,  but  in  the  more  productive  soils  they  were  present  in 
small  amounts,  as  <'ompared  with  other  constituents,  frequently  running  as  low  as  0.02 
per  cent  or  less.  The  virgin  soils  as  a  rule  contained  smaller  amounts  of  soluble  salts 
in  the  surface  foot  than  in  lower  layers.  In  soils  containing  much  free  water  the 
alkali  was  usually  uniformly  distributed,  but  was  frequently  higher  in  the  surface 
foot  than  in  other  layers.  Geographical  position  seemed  to  have  little  influence  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  alkali. 

In  general  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  "the  amounts  of  so-called  alkali  or 
water  soluble  salts  in  the  soils  of  this  valley  are  quite  large  and  offer  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  successful  fanning  of  large  areas.  Prior  to  artificial  irrigation  the  amounts  and 
distribution  of  the  alkali  constituents  in  the  various  soils  were  fairly  uniform.  Since 
artificial  irrigation  commenced,  however,  there  have  been  radical  changes  in  this 
respect. 

"Irrigation  has  resulted  in  improving  certain  favorably  situated  soils  by  working 
the  salts  to  greater  depths  or  into  the  drainage  or  neighboring  lands;  hut  on  low- 
lying  lands  or  wherever  the  natural  underdrainage  is  poor  accumulations  have  been 
brought  about.  These  accumulations,  as  has  been  noted  above,  consist  largely  of 
sodium  carbonate.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  use  of  gypsum,  the  usual  antidote 
for  sodium  carbonate,  is  inapplicable  here  because  the  amount  of  resulting  sodium 
sulphate,  in  addition  to  the  sulphate  and  chlorid  already  present,  would  in  most  cases 
still  be  far  above  the  toxic  limit  for  the  crops  of  this  sei^tion. 

"In  even  the  most  favorably  situated  soils  the  alkali  is  quite  high,  and  unless  water 
is  sparingly  used,  or  the  underdrainage  is  exceptionally  good,  the  tendency  of  the  salts 
to  come  to  the  surface  is  soon  observed.  The  topography  of  certain  portions  of  the 
area — i.  e.,  the  bench  lands — is  admirably  suited  to  artificial  underdrainage,  which 
would  probably  solve  the  alkali  problem  for  lands  so  situated,  if  it  were  introduced. 
It  is  diflScult  to  see,  however,  how  the  low-lying  river  lands  could  be  successfully 
nnderdrained,  and  for  the  present  at  least  such  lands  should  be  avoided  or  chosen 
with  great  caie  when  intended  for  agricultural  purposes." 

Tlie  geological  survey  of  Ireland,  G.  A.  J.  Cole  (Depl.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Inslr. 
Ireland  Jour.,  6  (190S),  No.  4,  pp-  619-eil9,  pis.  2,  figs.  ^).— A  brief  account  is  given 
of  the  history,  progress,  and  aims  of  this  survey,  which  has  recently  been  put  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 
It  is  proposed  to  give  special  attention  to  surface  peology  and  to  the  preparation  of 
drift  and  soil  maps  of  districts  of  special  agricultural  interest. 
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The  soils  of  Kontserrat,  F.  Watth  and  H.  A.  Tbmpany  (  West  Indian  fit/.,  ( 
{1905) ,  No.  S,  pp.  ses-aSi,  dgmt.  iO).— Mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of  12  aun- 
ples  of  typical  eoils  of  the  island  are  reported. 

It  is  stated  that  the  soils  of  Montaerrat,  which  are  of  volcanic  origin,  are  "(mthe 
whole,  fertile  and  easily  worked;  they  are  characterized  by  containing  very  smill 
amounts  of  carbonate  of  lime,  but,  otherwise,  they  are  not  usually  defident  in  the 
elements  of  plant  food."  The  mechanical  analyses  show  that  there  is  conridentili; 
variation  in  the  texture  of  the  soils,  some  being  sandy  and  easily  worked,  lAJharf ' 
stiff  and  difficult  to  till.  The  suitability  of  the  soils  to  sugar  cane,  limes,  cotton, 
cacao,  rubber,  vegetables,  etc.,  is  discussed. 

An  illustration  of  the  uae  of  the  wire-basket  method  for  soil  testing,  F.  D. 
Gardner  {Science,  n.  ser.,  S2  {1905),  A'o.  569,  pp.  STS-dSO). — This  article  briefly 
reports  a  test  by  the  wire-basket  method  of  soil  of  the  Orangebui^g  clay  type  from 
South  Carolina  in  comparison  with  soil  of  the  same  type  from  Texas. 

The  results  of  experiments  with  wheat,  as  well  as  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil*- 
indicate  that  the  soil  contained  too  much  soluble  salts  for  normal  development  of  tbr 
wheat  plants.  Testa  of  samples  of  soils  from  other  portions  of  the  same  field  m&- 
cated  that  the  conditions  noted  in  the  flrHt  sample  were  not  generally  true  for  the 
whole  area.    Neither  were  they  true  for  the  soil  of  the  same  type  from  Texas. 

The  absorptive  power  of  soils,  C.  DirssRRBB  {t'hroit.  Agr.  Vaud,  18  {1906),  Si- 
IS,  pp.  46S-466). — A  brief  general  discussion  of  this  subject,  referring  esijeoiallytotlie 
investigations  of  the  author  and  T.  Bieler  already  noted  (E.  S.  K.,  10,  p.  347). 

Chemical-geological  investigations  on  the  absorptive  properties  of  deconi' 
posed  rocks,  M.  Dittrich  {Ztuchr.  Atwrgmt.  (^em.,  47  {1905),  No.  £, pp.  151-lSi\- 
In  continuation  of  previous  investigationx  (K.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  746),  the  author  report.' 
results  of  studies  of  the  effect  of  weathering  on  the  solubility  of  the  varioiw  constita- 
ents  of  rocks  in  water,  weak  acids,  and  neutral  salt  solutions  of  various  kindii. 

.A  study  of  fresh  and  weathered  hornblende  granite  8howe<i  that  while  the  perpeni- 
ages  of  lime  and  sotia  had  I)een  decreased  to  a  marke<l  extent  by  weathering,  thf 
percentage  of  potash  was  decidedly  increased.  Extraction  of  the  weathen-d  prodnfl 
with  water  and  weak  acids  showed  that  the  potash  was  combined  in  highly  insoluble 
fonn,  the  solubility  in  weak  acids  Iwing  but  slightly  greater  thaw  that  in  wnt^r- 
Digestion  of  fresh  and  weathered  rock  of  various  kinds  with  ,'5  normal  sodium 
chlorid  solution  re8ulte<i  in  solution  «f  only  a  trace  of  potash  but  of  consideraWe 
amounts  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  the  latter  being  replaced  by  an  e<|ui  valent  anouit 
of  scxlium. 

Treatinent  with  f'„  normal  potassium  chlorid  solution  resulted  in  the  solution  of 
considerable  amounts  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  corresponding  as  a  rule  with  tbt 
stage  of  weathering  of  the  rock.  In  all  cases  the  amounts  of  calcium,  magnesimn- 
and  sodium  removed  in  solution  were  replaced  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  potash 
This  potash  was  jrtirtly  but  not  completely  removed  by  a  subsequent  prolonged 
extra(!tion  with  water. 

Studies  are  also  reported  of  the  solubility  in  solutions  of  ammonium  chlorid  (con- 
centrated), lime  water,  and  calcium  chlorid  (2  per  cent  and  tenth-normal)  of  the 
potash  which  occurs  in  what  is  known  as  soil  zeolites  and  which  is  generally  conai- 
ered  soluble  in  the  soil  solutions  and  available  to  plants.  The  studies  were  niwl* 
with  both  unaltered  rock  and  with  rock  which  had  been  artificially  enriched  to 
potash. 

The  calcium  chlorid  solutions  (either  2  percent  or  tenth-normal)  were  found  to  1* 
more  active  solvents  tlian  acetic  acid  and  dissolved  further  amounts  of  lime,  potash, 
and  sixla  from  material  which  had  previously  been  completely  exhausted  w''' 
ammonium  chlorid  solution.  The  potash  removed  corresponded  to  that  in  fonnof 
zeolites. 

Investigations  on  the  insoluble  alkali  compounds  originating  in  the  ttnV* 
substances  of  the  soil  and  their  rOle  in  plant  physiology  and  agriculti"*' 
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Berthklot  {Compl.  Rend.  AcaiL  Sci.  [Parui],  UJ  {190o),  No.  10, pp.  4SS-4-lo;  «''*.  in 
Vhein.  CenlOI.,  /iOJ,  JI,  No.  17,  pp.  1J18I,  /?*;?).— The  author  calls  attention  to  the 
occurrence  in  living  plants,  soils,  and  composts  of  insoluble  potash  compounds  which 
can  also  lie  prepare<l  by  the  direct  action  of  potash  on  artificial  humie  acid. 

He  reports  studies  of  the  composition  of  humic  a<;id,  artificially  prepared  by  the 
treatment  of  sugar  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  both  in  the  fresh  state  and 
after  standing  several  years  and  undergoing  oxidation;  of  an  aiuido  acid  resulting 
from  the  action  of  ammonia  on  freuli  humic  acid;  and  of  humus  compounds  occur- 
ring in  dead  forest  leaves,  and  in  comjiosts;  as  well  as  the  behavior  of  these  sub- 
stances when  macerated  hot  or  in  the  cold  with  large  (juantities  of  pure  water,  dilute 
solutions  of  i>otasBiuni  <-hi(>rid,  calcium  chlorid,  potassium  acetate,  and  calcium 
acetate,  and  distilled  with  water  and  Kaline  solutions  (chlorids  and  acetates). 

Artificial  humic  acid  prepared  as  described  ha.**,  according  to  the  analyses  reported, 
the  following  formula — C,„H,40,;  and  is  of  the  nature  of  the  lactones.  When  dis- 
tilled with  water  a  small  amount  of  volatile  mutter  similar  to  the  acroleins  is  driven 
off.  No  furfurol  is  formed.  When  distilled  with  potassium  acetate  a  part  of  the 
acetic  acid  is  set  free,  the  potash  forming  compounds  insoluble  in  water.  Distilla- 
tion with  potassium  chlorid  solution  gave  the  same  results  as  with  pure  water.  Old 
oxidized  humic  acid  gave  the  same  results  as  fresh. 

Treatment  with  dilute  solutions  of  potassium  acetate  and  calcium  acetate  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  insoluble  compounds  of  these  bases,  while  maceration  or  distilla- 
tion with  potassium  chlorid  or  calcium  chlorid  produced  no  perceptible  effect  Two 
days'  treatment  of  freeh  humic  acid  with  dilute  solutions  of  {wtasaium  chlorid  and 
ammonia  gave  an  almoet  neutral  solution  and  a  compound  insoluble  in  cold  water 
which  contained  63.66  per  cent  of  carbon,  4.34  jwr  cent  hydrogen,  0.98  per  cent 
nitrogen,  3.22  per  cent  potash,  and  27.8  per  cent  o.xygen.  Of  the  W.lh  parts  of 
potafh  used,  3.21  (tarts  had  become  iiuoluble  and  of  3.5  parts  of  nitrogen  used  0.82 
part  had  become  insolulile. 

In  experiments  with  water  and  soda  solution  extracts  of  leaves  and  compost  it  was 
found  that  distillation  with  water  and  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  chlorid  resulted 
in  a  neutral  solution  and  the  formation  of  small  amounts  of  furfurol.  Distillation 
with  potassium  acetate  resulted  in  the  formation  of  free  acetic  acid.  Maceration 
with  potassium  chlorid  and  potassium  acetate  resulted  in  a  considerable  increase  of 
insoluble  potash  and  soluble  lime,  while  treatment  with  calcium  chlorid  and  calcium 
acetate  increased  the  amount  of  insoluble  lime,  and  in  case  of  the  compoet  reiluced 
the  amount  of  insoluble  potash.  The  importan<«  of  these  insoluble  compounds  of 
potash  and  of  lime  with  humic  acid  and  analogous  sul)stances  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  pnx-esses  going  on  in  cultivated  soils  and  from  that  of  plant  growth  is  discussed. 

Peat  and  its  products,  W.  K.  Kerr  {OUugow:  Betjg,  Kennedy  <t  Elder,  1905, 
pp.  X  VI  +  S18,  pit.  2.5). — "The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  <lirect  general  attention  to  the 
€K;onomy  of  peat  as  a  substitute  of  coal  and  for  the  development  of  its  nutiieroua 
by-products  " 

It  contains  introductory  chapters  defining  peat  and  explaining  its  commercial 
importance  in  Great  Britain.  Other  chapters  discuss  peat  as  an  article  of  fuel,  peat 
charcoal  or  {teat  coal,  gas  from  peat,  electricity  from  peat,  how  to  use  peat  fuel,  peat 
mos^  litter,  peat  as  a  manure,  peat  bricks  and  earthenware,  the  germ-destroying 
action  of  peat-moss  litter  ami  peat  dust  treated  with  acids,  health-giving  properties 
of  peat,  reclamation  of  bogs  and  moors,  and  how  to  work  a  peat  bog.  Articles  on 
the  distillation  of  peat,  utilization  of  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland  for  the  generation  and 
distribution 'of  electrical  energy,  and  state  aid  to  industry  (including  "Gewerbe" 
museums  and  cottage  industries)  are  given  in  appendixes. 

The  scattered  literature  of  the  subject  is  quite  fully  reviewed  in  this  book  and 
rather  complete  details  are  given  of  construction  of  machines  and  of  processes 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  various  jtHHiucts  from  peat 
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Manturial  requirements  of  the  Cecil  silt  loam  of  Iiancaster  County,  S.  C, 
F.  D.  (FAKDNBRand  F.  E.  Bondtkki.  (I'.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Snils  Cirr.  IH,})p.  7).— This 
circular  reports  results  of  tests  by  the  wire-lMsket  method  of  the  effect  on  the  green 
weight  and  transpiration  of  wheat  plants  (grown  for  20  to  25  days)  of  cowpeas  2} 
and  5  tons;  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  acid  phosphate  200  lbs.  each, 
alone  or  in  combination  with  one  another  and  with  lime;  barnyard  manure  10  toiw, 
alone  and  with  1  ton  of  lime;  and  lime  alone  1  ton,  on  Cecil  silt  loam  from  a  plan- 
tation which  had  formerly  been  subjected  to  exhaustive  culture  but  in  recent  yeai* 
had  been  considerably  improved  through  the  raising  of  live  stock,  diversification  of 
crops,  better  cultivation,  and  the  construction  of  terraces  and  ditches  to  prevent 
destructive  washing. 

The  particular  soil  used  was  a  yellowish  brown  or  gray  mellow  silt  loam  usually 
free  from  stone.  "  It  contains  sufficient  clay  to  clod  and  bake  badly  if  stirred  in 
too  wet  condition,  but  if  plowed  in  proper  moisture  condition  it  is  mellow  and  fine. 
The  subsoil  to  more  than  3  ft.  deep  is  a  bright-red,  massive  silty  clay  loam  or  cUy, 
crumbling  readily  when  dry,  especially  in  the  upper  portion,  but  becoming  more 
plastic  an<l  tenacious  in  the  lower." 

Mechanical  analyses  of  this  ty()e  of  soil  are  given,  but  no  data  regarding  its  chemical 
composition. 

The  results  of  the  wire-basket  tests  show  that  the  cowpeas  and  nitrate  of  soda  were 
most  effective  in  increasing  the  productivenetis  of  the  soil.  Neither  acid  phosphate 
nor  sulphate  of  potash  gave  any  a|)preciable  increase  in  growth. 

"Thinking  that  there  might  be  a  residual  effect  from  the  fertilizer,  certain  of  the 
treatments  were  replanted  with  wheat  without  re|)eBting  the  fertilizers.  In  caseoi 
the  untreated  soil  the  second  crop  was  retlwed  in  yield  to  65  per  cent  of  the  fir*, 
whereas  the  reduction  in  yield  with  a  complete  fertilizer  either  w^ith  or  without  Unit 
fell  to  36  per  cent  of  the  original  yield  which  was  produced  with  the  fertilizer.  In 
fact,  the  second  crop  in  the  Itaskets  to  which  fertilizer  had  been  originally  applie<l 
was  very  slightly  greater  than  was  the  second  crop  on  the  untreated  soil,  which 
shows  that  the  effect  of  the  <;omuiercial  fertilizer  was  practically  exhausted  by  the 
first  crop.  It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection  that  it  is  impoeaible  even 
by  repeating  the  fertilizer  to  secure  as  large  a  yield  in  the  second  or  the  third  crop 
as  was  originally  secured  with  the  treatment  in  the  first  crop." 

The  increase  of  stock  raising  a.><  well  as  the  larger  use  of  leguminous  plants  tor 
green  manuring  are  recommendecl  as  practical  means  of  increasing  the  productive- 
ness of  this  class  of  soils. 

Manurial  requirements  of  the  Portsmouth  sandy  loam  of  the  Darlington 
area,  South  Carolina,  F.  X).  Gakdner  and  F.  K.  BoNSTBiiL  (T.  S.  Ikpt.  Agr.,  Bvr- 
Soilt  Circ.  n,  pi>.  JO). — The  character  and  previous  treatment  of  the  soils  of  a  repre- 
sentative plantation  in  this  area  are  described  and  experiments  with  a  sample  of  the 
soil  by  the  wire-basket  method  to  test  the  effect  of  different  systems  of  manuring  on 
the  growth  of  wheat  are  reported.  TVie  fertilizing  material  used  included  »»wp««!? 
and  lime  alone  and  in  combination,  barnyard  manure  with  and  without  addition  of 
lime,  and  sodium  nitrate,  potaesiiini  sulphate,  and  acid  phosphate  in  various  combi- 
nations with  one  another  and  with  lime. 

The  results  show  "that  this  soil,  although  thoroughly  cultivated,  well  supplied 
with  commercial  fertilizers,  and  siibje<:t  to  a  systematic  rotation  of  crops,  in  which 
cowi>eas  are  frequently  grown,  has  resi>onded  in  a  marked  degree  to  many  of  the 
manurial  treatments.  Cowpeas  have  pnxluced  decidedly  the  largest  increase  in 
growth,  applications  of  2^  tons  and  5  ttms  giving  increases  of  57  and  104  per  cent, 
respectively,  and  by  supplementing  this  treatment  with  small  amounts  of  lime,  the 
gain  has  been  increased  to  99  and  IM  per  cent." 

Lime  alone  produced  very  marked  results,  and  when  used  in  combination  increased 
the  effect  not  only  of  cowpeas,  but  of  a  complete  commercial  fertilizer  consisting  "' 
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200  Ibe.  per  acre  each  of  aodium  nitrate,  potassium  snlphate,  and  acid  phosphate. 
The  smaller  applications  of  lime  (1,000  lbs.  per  acre)  gave  a  slightly  larger  increase 
than  applications  of  2,000  lbs.  per  acre.  The  lime  produced  nearly  twice  as  much 
gaia  when  used  with  a  complete  fertilizer  as  when  used  alone. 

"Barnyard  manure  has  given  a  considerable  increase,  but  from  the  economical 
standpoint  is  not  equal  to  cowpeas  and  lime,  and,  furthermore,  its  use  is  restricted 
for  want  of  supply." 

To  test  the  residual  effects  of  the  various  treatments  a  number  of  the  baskets  were 
replanted  without  further  addition  of  fertilizing  materials.  The  most  striking  feature 
of  the  results  was  "the  marked  redaction  in  the  growth  of  the  second  crop,  which  is 
frequently  lees  than  half  what  it  was  in  the  first  instance.  The  relative  growth  as 
affected  by  the  treatments  is  essentially  the  same  in  both  crops,  but  there  has  been 
a  naarked  reduction  regardless  of  the  treatment.  In  only  two  out  of  eight  instances 
has  the  residual  effect  been  sufficient  to  exceed  or  equal  the  original  growth  on  the 
untreated  soil." 

It  is  stated  that  the  results  obtained  in  these  experiments  "seefai  to  be  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  observations  that  have  been  made  in  the  field  and  with  the  experi- 
ence of  the  planters  in  Darlington  County." 

Iiiming  soils  {Ann.  Rptt.  Bd.  Agr.  Del.,  n.  ser.',  3-4  (1903-4),  pp.  liS-llS). — A 
general  discussion  of  this  subject,  based  largely  on  the  work  of  the  Rhode  Island  Sta- 
tion, as  summarized  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  77  of  this  Department.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  advantages  of  the  method  somewhat  recently  introduced  of  applying  finely 
ground,  freshly  burned  lime  before  it  has  been  slaked  to  the  soil  by  means  of  a  grain 
drill. 

On  the  action  of  the  water-aoluble  mineral  constituenta  of  plant  residues 
on  the  soil,  S.  Kkawkow  (Jour.  Landw.,  53  (1905),  No.  3,  pp.  S79-S88). — Analyses 
_  of  water  extracts  of  fine-ground  oak  leaves  before  and  after  passing  through  a  marly 
soil  showed  that  sulphuric  acid,  potash,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid  were  freely 
dissolved  from  the  leaves,  the  lime  and  siUca  in  only  small  amounts,  iron  oxid  in 
moderate  amounts. 

The  soil  absorbed  from  the  leaf  extract  large  amounts  of  the  potash  (58  per  cent), 
phosphoric  acid  (69  per  cent),  magnesia  (38  per  cent),  and  organic  sujastances.  The 
latter,  however,  were  removed  by  repeated  washing.  Silica,  manganese  oxid,  soda, 
and  iron  oxid  were  not  absorbed  by  the  soil.  Considerable  amounts  of  lime  and 
snlphuric  acid  were  removed  from  the  soil  by  the  leaf  extract,  due  to  exchange  of 
bases  and  the  action  of  organic  acids. 

Soil  inoculation. — Tubercle-forming  bacteria  of  legumes,  L.  L.  Lkwis,  J.  F. 
Nicholson,  bt  al.  (Oklahoma  Sta.  BtU.  68,  pp.  30,  figs.  8). — The  investigations  here 
recorded  included  a  series  of  pot  experiments  with  sterilized  soil  to  study  (1)  effectof 
cultivation  and  composition  of  media  on  the  activity  of  the  germ  from  the  alfalfa 
plant;  (2)  nature  of  the  oiiganisms  from  the  cowpea  and  the  soy  bean,  and  of  a  com- 
mercial culture;  (3)  cross  inoculation,  or  the  inoculation  of  one  plant  with  cultures 
obtained  from  another;  (4)  normal  distribution  of  the  tubercle-forming  bacteria  of  the 
legumes  in  the  United  States;  (5)  ability  of  the  tubercle-forming  bacteria  to  increase 
the  nitrogen  content  of  culture  media  in  which  they  are  grown;  (6)  methods  of  send- 
ing out  cultures;  (7)  cultural  characters  of  the  tubercle-forming  bacteria  of  the 
l^umes. 

Methods  of  determining  nitrogen  in  the  cultures  and  the  results  obtained  in  a  series 
of  analyses  are  also  given,  as  well  as  the  cultural  characteristics  of  the  tubercle- 
forming  bacterium  (Psmdomonat  radicicola)  of  legumes.  The  results  obtained  are 
believed  to  justify  the  following  conclusions: 

"(1)  Soil  inoculation  with  cultures  of  the  tubercle-forming  bacteria  is  practicable 
only  when  other  conditions  are  favorable  for  plant  growth. 
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"(2)  It  ia  possible  to  grow  these  bacteria  for  at  least  thirty  to  thirty-five  genen- 
tions  on  special  media  without  materially  lessening  their  activity. 

"(3)  Some  cultures  examined  in  the  laboratory  purporting  to  be  cultures  bom  the 
alfalfa  plant  do  not  contain  the  germ  from  the  alfalfa  plant  at  all,  but  are  cultora 
of  a  soil  oi-ganism  resembling  the  germ  from  alfalfa  in  some  particulars. 

'•'(4)  The  tubercle-forming  bacteria  of  the  l^p^mes  are  easily  destroyed  by  light, 
consequently  inoculated  seed  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  until  used. 

"(5)  Since  some  of  the  ordinary  soil  bacteria  form  colonies  very  similar  to  thoee  of 
the  tubercle-forming  bacteria  and  also  resemble  them  to  a  certain  extent  in  being 
vacuolated,  every  culture,  from  which  subcultures  are  to  be  made  for  distribation, 
should  he  tested  in  pot  experiments." 

Soil  inoculation,  L.  L.  Lewis,  J.  F.  NiciioiiiON,  i?r  al.  {Oklahoma  Sla.  BuL  (W, 
popular  ed. ,  pp.  9,  Jig.  1) . — This  is  a  popular  summary  of  the  bulletin  noted  aWe. 

The  quality  of  commercial  cxiltures  for  legumes,  H.  A.  Harding  and  H.  J. 
Prucha  (Neto  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  270,  pp.  345S8S). —Th\a  bulletin  gives  the  resolte 
of  bacteriological  examinations  in  the  laljoratory  of  the  New  York  State  Station,  and 
in  four  other  laboratories  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  of  18  packages  of  the  inoc- 
ulating material  for  legumes  formerly  distributed  in  a  dried  condition  upon  cotton 
by  this  Department  and  put  on  the  market  by  commercial  concerns. 

The  examinations  made  it  very  evident  that  the  packages  were  worthless  for  pr»t- 
tical  purposes,  substantially  identical  results  upon  6  of  the  packages  being  obtained 
in  the  5  separate  laboratories.  "It  was  shown  that  the  failure  of  these  cultures  wit 
inherent  in  the  method  of  their  preparation  rather  than  in  any  knavery  of  their  pro- 
ducers. While  these  results  will  explain  the  many  failures  from  the  use  of  cotton 
cultures,  they  should  not  be  understood  as  being  opposed  to  the  idea  of  treating  the 
seed  of  legumes  with  living  bacteria." 

Commercial  cultures  for  legumes  not  reliable,  F.  H.  Hall,  H.  A.  Habdinv. 
and  M.  J.  Prucha  {Neto  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  210,  popular  ed.,  pp.  10,  Jig.  1).—A.  pop- 
ular summary  of  the  above  bulletin. 

Soil  bacteria,  A.  A.  Brown  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  S  (J906),  No.  6,  pp.  4*6- 
4S7,Jigt.  S). — A  general  discussion  of  this  subject,  based  largely  upon  Conn's  treatises 
(E.  8.  R.,  13,.p.  623;  15,  p.  74). 

The  micro-organisms  of  the  soil,  M.  K.  Kaysbr  {Ann.  Sci.  Agrcn.,  t.  mr.,  W 
(1905) ,  /,  No.  S,  pp.  4SS-449). — This  is  a  review  of  investigations  relating  to  nitrifi- 
cation, denitrification,  and  fixation  of  nitrogen  (symbiotic  and  nonsymbiotic). 

The  nitrogen  feeding  of  agricultural  plants,  Wein  {Chem.  Ztg.,  i9  {1906),  2^0. 
80,  pp.  1066,  1067). — This  is  an  abstract  of  a  report  before  the  section  of  agricultnral 
chemistry  of  the  Society  of  German  Naturalists  and  Physicians  at  the  meeting  «t 
Meran,  September  24-30,  1905. 

The  report  discussed  methods  of  conducting  field  experiments  with  fertilizera  and 
of  interpreting  the  results.  Summarizing  the  results  obtained  in  comparative  tests 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  lime  nitrogen  on  field,  garden,  and 
forcing  crops,  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

(1)  Lime  nitrogen  is  as  a  rule  not  suited  to  top-dressing,  but  should  be  plowed  in 
to  a  moderate  depth  when  applied.  (2)  With  field  crops  lime  nitrogen  is  only  from 
75  to  90  per  cent  aa  effective  as  nitrate  of  soda;  with  garden  crops  it  is  as  effective 
as  nitrate  of  soda.  (3)  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  as  a  rule  as  effective  as  nitrate  of 
soda  except  in  case  of  small  fruits,  on  which  it  is  less  effective  than  either  nitrate  of 
soda  or  lime  nitrogen.  (4 )  This  lower  effectiveness  is  not  believed  to  be  due  to  evapo- 
ration of  ammonia,  since  lime  nitrogen  suffers  a  greater  loss  in  this  respect  than 
ammonium  sulphate.  The  lower  efficiency  of  the  ammonium  sulphate  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  injurious  effect  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  salt.  (5)  The  liberal 
use  of  complete  fertilizers  affords  a  protection  against  frost  and  freezing,  although 
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there  is  no  evidence  of  any  spetiflc  power  of  protection  against  frost  possessed  by 
potash  fertilizers  or  nitrate  of  soda  per  se.  (6)  Forcinit  crops  are  in  their  early  stages 
of  frrowth  sensitive  to  lime  nitrogen.  (7)  On  moor  soils  which  contain  as  mach  as  7 
per  cent  of  free  humic  acids  the  use  of  lime  nitrogen  results  in  transformations  which 
hinder  the  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  during  the  first  season,  followed  by  an  increased 
action  the  second  season.  Moor  soil»  which  contain  considerable  amounts  of  calcium 
carbonate  utilize  the  nitrogen  of  lime  nitrogen  normally  the  first  year.  (8)  Lime 
nitrogen  is  not  suited  to  the  manuring  of  grass  lands. 

The  report  also  refers  to  experimenti!  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  Hiltner  in 
which  inoculation  of  soy  beans  on  moor  soils  prevented  normal  development. 

On  the  losa  of  nitrogen  in  liquid  manure  and  its  prevention  by  means  of 
superphosphate,  H.  Bjorn-An'Oerhen  (Tithxkr.  Latidijkonom.,  1906,  So.  S,  pp.  160- 
168). — The  loss  of  nitrogen  during  storage  can  be  largely  avoided  by  the  use  of  well- 
cioeed  cisterns.  The  losses  due  to  volatilization  of  ammonia  compounds  when  the 
liquid  is  spread  can  not,  however,  l)e  wholly  overcome,  and  vary  with  the  character 
of  the  soil,  temperature,  subsequent  rainfall,  etc. 

Laboratory  experiments  conducte<l  by  the  author  showed  that  the  loss  of  nitrogen 
may  be  considerably  decreaseii  through  the  addition  of  2  \^t  cent  superphosphate, 
but  that  double  this  quantity  is  requinnl  in  order  to  entirely  prevent  a  loss  of  ammo- 
nia. The  losses  sustained  after  addition  of  varying  amounts  of  superphosphate  were 
determine<l  by  the  author. — v.  \v.  woll. 

Nitrates  and  nitrites  as  fertilizers,  T.  jSchloesinu,  Jr.  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
Nri.  [Paris],  141  {190.>),  -V«.  30,  pp.  74-'>,  74ij)- — Attention  is  called  to  recent  develoj)- 
ment  in  methods  of  preparing  nitric  acid  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  means  of 
electricity,  and  especially  to  the  proces's  of  Birk^land  and  Eyde,  which  promises  to 
be  of  some  commercial  importance  and  to  be  able  to  furnish  considerable  quantities 
of  calcium  nitrate  to  replace  the  rapidly  disappearing  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  calcium  nitrate  prepared  by  the  process  referred  to  contains  about  13  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  a  part  of  it  l)eing  in  the  form  of  nitrite.  The  fertilizing  value  of  this 
material  was  compared  with  that  of  nitrate  of  smla  and  of  a  mixture  of  sodium 
nitrite  and  calcium  nitrite  in  pot  ex])erimentB  with  corn.  The  results  show  that  the 
different  applications  were  about  equally  effective  in  increasing  the  yield  of  corn. 

On  the  use  of  leucite  as  a  fertilizer,  £.  Monaco  (Slaz.  Sjmt.  .Agr.  Jlal.,  37 
(1904),  -Vo.  n-ie,  pp.  10.il-10S4;  ab».  in  CaUhl.  Agr.  Cliem.,  S4  (1905),  No.  10,  p. 
7/.^).— Analysis  of  the  material  experimented  with  showed  1.08  per  cent  of  lime,  7.94 
per  cent  of  sodium,  and  5.06  per  cent  of  potash.  When  treated  with  ammonium 
nitrate,  gypsimi,  peat,  carbonated  water,  and  spring  water  considerable  amounts  of 
these  constituents  were  rendered  soluble,  indicating  that  the  leucite  even  in  freshly 
ground  condition  contains  considerable  amounts  of  a.«slmilable  plant  food. 

SSxperiments  with  Thomas  -  ammonium  -  phosphate  lime,  E.  Haselhoff 
(Landw.  Jahrb.,  34  (1905),  No.  3-4,  pp.  6tO-CJ3,  pi.  /).— This  material,  which  is 
described  as  a  mixture  of  Thomas  slag  and  ammonium  sulphate  mixed  with  siliceous 
powder  ( Kiesilguhr)  and  some  oily  substance  such  as  jietroleum  to  prevent  the  vola- 
tilization of  ammonia,  was  studied  with  reference  to  stability  of  the  ammonia  com- 
pounds, and  was  also  tested  with  reference  to  fertilizing  value  in  pot  experiments 
with  wheat  and  barley  on  sandy  loam  soils. 

The  material  used  contained  5.94  per  cent  of  total  nitrogen,  5.66  per  cent  being 
soluble,  7.68  per  cent  of  total  phosphoric  acid,  and  28.9  jjer  cent  of  lime.  In  closed 
bottles  the  Ices  of  nitrogen  was  small  even  after  the  lapse  of  1{  years,  but  in  an  open 
flask,  porcelain  dish,  or  linen  bag  the  loss  was  very  large  within  4  weeks.  The 
results  show  the  material  to  be  a  very  effective  fertilizer,  but  its  value  in  practice 
will  depend  upon  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  bought. 

Comparative  tests  of  Thomas  slag:  and  agricultural  phosphate,  Kitrnert 
{MiU.  Deut.  Landw.  Getell.,  20  (1905),  No.  42,  pp.  334,  J3S).— la  plat  tests  with  rye 
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the  Thomas  slag  (16  per  cent  citric  acid  soluble  in  phosphoric  acid )  gave  mach  better 
results  during  the  first  year  than  agricultural  phosphate  (ground  crude  phoephate 
containing  25  per  cent  total  phosphoric  acid). 

SoTirceB  of  supply  and  methods  of  manufacture  of  phosphates  and  potash 
salts,  E.  B.  VooRHEBi  {Jour.  Franklin  IntL,  160  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  ill-Slg)  .—hmi 
accounts  are  given  of  the  various  sources  of  supply  of  natural  phosphates,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Stassfurt  potash  deposits.  The  condition  of  the  phoi- 
phoric  acid  in  different  kinds  of  phosphates  and  their  suitability  for  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers  are  discussed,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  refined  potash  salts  from  the 
crude  salts  and  their  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 

Experiments  with  various  potash  fertilizers,  £.  Haselhoff  (Landir.  JaM>., 
34  {190S),  No.  S-4,  pp.  647-664,  pi.  1). — An  account  is  given  of  comparative  pot  tests 
of  potassium  chlorid,  potassium  sulphid,  potassium  phosphate,  potasraum  nitnte, 
kainit,  and  40  per  cent  potash  salts,  applied  to  potatoes  followed  by  wheat  The 
potash  salts  were  used  in  connection  with  a  basal  fertilizer  mixture  containing  the 
necessary  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  fertilizers  were  implied 
only  to  the  potato  crop,  their  after-effect  being  observed  on  the  wheat. 

The  data  reported  include  yield  and  composition  of  the  tubers  and  vines  of  the 
potatoes  and  straw  and  grain  of  the  wheat,  the  data  for  composition  being  iwed 
especially  as  a  basis  for  studying  the  relative  rates  of  assimilation  of  potash  and  soda 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  plants  and  with  the  different  fertilizer  combination* 
All  of  the  potash  fertilizers  increased  the  yield  of  potatoes,  but  the  results  were  not 
conclusive  as  to  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  different  potash  salts  in  this  respecL 
Two  varieties  of  potatoes  were  used  in  the  experiments,  Gloria  and  Magnum  bonnm, 
and  the  results  show  that  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  fertilizers  varied  with  the 
variety  of  the  potato  grown. 

A  partial  substitution  of  potassium  chlorid  by  sodium  chlorid  resulted  in  a  small 
increase  in  yield,  but  when  the  amount  of  sodium  chlorid  was  further  increased 
there  was  a  decrease  in  yield.  There  was  no  after-effect  of  the  potash  salts  on  spring 
wheat  in  one  series  of  experiments  and  but  a  slight  aftereffect  was  observed  in  » 
second  series.  The  after-effects  of  substitution  of  sodium  chlorid  for  potassiuni 
chlorid  were  the  same  as  with  the  first  year's  crop.  The  amount  of  potash  taken 
up  by  the  plants  varied  with  the  different  salts.  The  smallest  amount  of  potash 
was  taken  up  by  potatoes  from  the  kainit,  but  during  the  following  year  the  wheat 
assimilated  the  largest  amount  of  potash  on  the  plat  which  had  received  kainit  the 
previous  year. 

Sodium,  whether  applied  in  the  form  of  sodium  nitrate  or  sodium  chlorid,  *«• 
taken  up  by  both  potatoes  and  wheat,  and  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the  sodinm 
content  of  both  vines  and  straw  and  tubers  and  grain,  the  increase  in  case  of  the 
grain  being  especially  noticeable.  The  amount  of  soda  assimilated  varied  with  the 
amount  applied  and  its  relation  to  the  amount  of  potash  present  It  appears  prob- 
able that  by  the  application  of  sodium  chlorid  or  potash  salts  containing  sodinm 
chlorid  the  potash  of  the  soil  is  rendered  soluble  and  more  easily  assimilated  by  the 
plants. 

The  availability  of  mixed  fertilizers,  W.  F.  Sutrerst  ( Chtm.  News,  9g  {190S), 
No.  -2895,  p.  185). — The  solubility  in  1  per  cent  citric  acid  of  the  phosphoric  ari^ 
of  bone  and  various  mixtures  of  bone  and  muriate  of  potash,  kainit,  nitzate  of  so*^ 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  salt  is  reported.  The  results  show  that  the  availability  o' 
the  phosphoric  acid  was  increased  in  some  cases  and  decreased  in  others  by  miri"? 
the  bone  with  the  chemicals. 

In  case  of  bone  meal  containing  a  considerable  amotmt  of  organic  matter  the  aoln- 
bility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  1  per  cent  citric  acid  was  decreased  by  admixto'* 
of  muriate  of  potash,  kainit,  and  salt  In  case  of  bone  flour  containing  a  snK^ 
amount  of  organic  matter  the  admixture  of  the  chemicals  in  every  case  increased  the 
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solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  increase  being  especially  marked  in  the  case  of 
nitrate  of  soda. 

Inspection  and  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  sale  in  the  State,  W. 
F.  Hand  rr  al.  (Mitfisnppi  SUi.  Bui.  91,  pp.  54). — This  bulletin  gives  tables  of 
analyses  of  fertilizers  inspected  during  the  season  of  1904-5,  being  the  fourth  publica- 
tion of  analyses  of  samples  of  fertilizers  drawn  during  that  season. 

AGRICULTUBAL  BOTAKY. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  chlorophyll  of  plants  tolerant  and  intolerant  to 
shade,  W.  Lubimbnko  (Rev.  Ghi.  Bot.,  17  {1905),  No.  iSOl,pp.  S81-415,pU. g,fig.  1).— 
Experiments  are  reported  in  which  the  author  sought  to  establish  the  minimum  of 
light  intensity  required  for  carbon  diozid  decomposition  by  a  number  of  species  of 
plants. 

The  subjects  of  the  experiments  were  Scotch  pine  and  birch  representing  intolerant 
species,  and  fir  and  linden  as  those  tolerant  of  shade.  The  choice  of  these  species 
was  made  so  that  the  results  obtained  with  the  evergreen  trees  would  be  comparable, 
as  would  also  those  obtained  with  the  deciduous  species.  These  different  trees  were 
observed  under  artificial  conditions  of  light  and  under  natural  conditions  of  very 
diffused  light,  strong  light,  and  full  sunlight. 

For  the  intolerant  species  the  average  results  show  that  the  energy  of  carbon 
assimilation  increases  with  the  intensity  of  light,  while  for  the  tolerant  species  there 
is  an  optimum  which  corresponds  to  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  leaf  surface  to  the 
sun's  rays. 

Summarizing  his  investigations  the  writer  concludes  that  the  curve  of  photo- 
synthesis may  be  determined  from  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  leaf  tmd  from 
specific  qualities  of  the  chloroplasts.  The  influence  on  the  anatomical  structure  may 
be  seen  through  all  degrees  of  illumination.  Of  the  species  studied  the  birch  and 
linden  assimilated  more  carbon  dioxid  per  unit  of  leaf  weight  than  the  pine  and  fir 
onder  conditions  of  average  illumination.  The  specific  qualities  of  the  chloroplasts 
predominated  where  the  illumination  was  very  feeble  or  very  intense.  The  tolerant 
species,  linden  and  fir,  began  assimilation  with  much  less  illumination  than  the 
intolerant  birch  and  pine.  In  the  more  inteniie  light  the  assimilation  of  the  tolerant 
species  decreased,  while  for  the  intolerant  ones  it  continued  to  increase  with  the 
illumination. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  leaves  showed  that  the  chlorophyll  grains  of  the 
tolerant  species  were  decidedly  larger  than  those  of  the  intolerant  varieties.  A  spec- 
troscopic examination  of  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  chlorophyll  of  the  leaves  showed 
important  differences,  the  spectra  and  curves  of  absorption  being  almost  in  direct 
relation  to  the  carbon  dioxid  decomposition.  The  author,  in  conclusion,  says  that 
the  terms  tolerant  and  intolerant  should  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  carbon 
dioxid  decomposition  of  the  species.  The  leaves  of  intolerant  species  require  more 
light  in  order  to  compensate  for  their  greater  respiration. 

The  influence  of  sunlight  and  difilised  light  upon  the  leaf  development  of 
dedduons  trees  and  shrubs,  J.  Wiesnbr  {SUzber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  [  Vienna],  Math. 
Naturw.  KL,  US  (1904),  A'o.  S-9,  pp.  469-494)-— In  continuation  of  his  photometric 
investigations,  the  author  describes  experiments  with  Robinia  pgeudacacia,  Amorpha 
fnUicom,  and  Broustcmelia  papyri/era  grown  in  full  sunlight  and  in  varying  degrees  of 
diffused  light,  the  object  being  to  determine  the  minimum  of  light  required  by  these 
plants  for  the  beginning  of  leaf  development  and  for  sustaining  it  throughout  the 
growing  season. 

Regeneration  in  roots,  B.  NSmec  (Studien  uber  dit  Segeneration.  Berlin:  Bom- 
traeger  Bros.,  1906,  pp.  SS7,  figs.  180;  rev.  in  Nature  [London'],  73  (1905),  No.  1SS6, 
pp.  170,  171). — This  volume  pves  the  results  of  investigations  carried  on  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  processes  of  regeneration,  the  causes  that  initiate 
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and  determine  its  occurrence,  and  the  meaninf;  of  the  physiological  events  that  are 
associated  with  it. 

In  the  investigations  the  tips  of  growing  roots,  especially  seedlings,  were  injured 
in  various  ways  by  making  incisions  into  the  region  about  the  apes,  and  the  rewv 
tions  were  carefully  examined  and  compared.  The  work  suggests  a  number  of 
important  problems  for  future  investigation,  and  contains  an  extended  bibliogn^y 
of  literature  relating  to  the  subject. 

The  abaorptive  capacity  of  roots  in  the  ligrht  and  in  the  daxk,  E.  Paktahiui 
{iMndw.  Jahrb.,  34  (1905),  No.  S-4,  pp.  e65-tf«J).— SeedUngsof  various  plants,  indnd- 
ing  Zea  mays,  were  placed  in  the  dark  and  also  in  the  light  to  determine  the  infln- 
ence  of  darkness  upon  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  roots. 

It  was  found  that  when  the  seedlings  were  kept  in  the  dark  the  roots  took  np 
absolutely  less,  but  relatively  more,  salts  than  water,  while  in  the  light  the  reveree 
took  plat«.  When  the  stems  and  leaves  alone  were  exposed  to  the  light  the  roots 
absorbed  more  water  while  the  salt  absorption  was  relatively  decreased,  but 
when  the  roots  alone  were  subjected  to  the  action  of  light  they  took  np  more  alt 
thanwater.  Theseresultsareregarded  asindicatingthattheuseof  mineralsuhetances 
by  the  plant  is  not  regulated  by  transpiration  alone,  and  that  the  roots  have  thf 
power  of  changing  the  relation  of  salt  to  water  absorption  according  to  conditioDS. 
The  selective  capacity  of  the  living  organism  manifests  itself  in  such  cases. 

A  study  of  the  injury  to  plants  by  fumes  from  industrial  works,  P.  SoRAm 
(Landw.  Jahrb.,  SS  (1904),  No.  4--'>,  pp.  68ii-«r>4,  ph.  .#).— The  results  are  given  of « 
prolonged  study  of  the  effects  of  fumes  from  industrial  works,  especially  the  effects 
of  chlorin  and  hydrochloric-acid  fumes,  on  wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 

The  author  describes  at  length  the  various  anatomical  changes  observed  in  these 
different  plants  wherever  any  departure  from  normal  structures  was  noted.  Theft 
include  changes  due  to  ripening,  injury,  fungi,  overfertilization,  superabundant 
water,  etc.,  comparisons  being  ma<ie  with  injuries  attributed  to  noxious  fumes  and 
with  the  changes  experimentally  produced  upon  the  plants  under  observation  when 
exposed  to  chlorin  and  hydrochloric-acid  fumes. 

Summarizing  his  observations,  the  author  says  that  the  injuries  due  to  fumes  dlfier 
only  in  degree  from  those  observed  on  similar  plants  not  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  gases.  The  distinction  between  injured  and  uninjured  plants  is  a  quantitative  one, 
and  can  only  lie  determined  by  comparisons  with  similar  plants  grown  in  r^ons 
known  to  be  free  from  injurious  fumes. 

Pot  experiments  to  determine  the  limits  of  endurance  of  different  fans 
crops  for  certain  injiirious  substances,  F.  B.  Guthkii:  and  R.  Helms  (Agr.  G<^ 
N.  S.  Wales,  16  (1905),  \o.  9,  pp.  85.-i-StJ0).—PvtB  were  filled  with  a  rich  garden  loiDi 
mixed  with  a  nearly  e(]ual  (juantity  of  light  sand  and  fertilized  with  10  gm.  of  8npe^ 
phosphate.  To  these  pots  were  added  different  quantities  of  sodium  chlortd, 
sodium  carbonate,  sodium  chlorate,  and  arsenious  acid,  and  the  effect  on  the  genu- 
ination  and  growth  of  barley  and  rj'e  was  olwer\'ed.  The  results  obtained  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Effect  of  different  pircaitages  of  injurious  siihstances  in  the  soil  on  the  germination  and 

growth  of  harley  and  ri/e. 


Sodium 
Barley. 

ehl..rid.|So^'""^'^'»»n- 

Sodium  Chlorate.'  Arsenlomicli 

Kye.     Barley. 
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Rye.'   Barley. 

Bye. 
P.* 

P.ct. 
0.10 
.25 
.10 

P.d.       P.cl. 
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.40  '         .60 
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0.25 
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The  geimination  of  barley  was  unaffected  by  0.6  per  cent  of  arsenious  acid  in  the 
soil,  while  its  growth  was  prevented  by  a  much  smaller  quantity.  The  results  also 
showed  that  it  required  more  than  0.4  per  cent  of  this  substance  in  the  soil  to  affect 
the  germination  of  rye. 

Albiniaminthe  plant  kingdom,  £.  Pantanblli  (Zttchr.  Pflamenkrank.,  15(1906), 
Xo.  1,  pp.  l-gl).—A  study  was  made  of  albinism  in  plants,  as  distinguished  from 
chlorosis,  blanching,  etc.  The  wide  distribution  of  albino  forms  of  foliage  is  com- 
mented upon  and  numerous  examples  are  cited.  The  anatomical  changes  associated 
with  this  abnormal  growth  are  described,  and  the  various  theories  r^iarding  the  cause 
of  albinism  are  reviewed. 

The  author  believes  that  albinism  is  a  constitutional  disease  of  the  plant,  which  is 
not  infectious  and  which  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  a  large  accumulation  of  oxidizing 
enzyms.  It  is  believed  probable  that  the  first  accumulation  takes  place  in  the  stems 
or  roots  of  the  plant,  and,  so  far  as  the  author's  investigations  go,  this  is  not  trans- 
mitted through  the  seed.  The  oxydases  are  distributed  through  definite  channels  to 
the  leaves,  where  the  chloroplasts  are  more  or  less  changed  and  the  protoplasm 
becomes  affected,  as  is  shown  by  its  peculiar  physical  properties. 

Chemical  investigations  show  that  the  protoplasm  and  its  plastids  are  destroyed 
through  the  great  abundance  of  destructive  enzyms.  Associated  with  the  changed 
condition  of  the  chlorophyll  and  the  cell  plasma,  growth  is  checked.  The  methods 
of  dissemination  and  control  are  to  be  subjects  of  further  investigation. 

The  effect  of  low  temperatures  on  moist  seeds,  J.  Adams  {Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dvb- 
lin  Soc.,  n.  ter.,  11  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  6). — Seeds  of  peas,  barley,  flax,  Swedish  turnips, 
red  clover,  meadow  fescue,  and  timothy  were  inclosed  in  a  cloth  and  buried  in  moist 
soil  for  3  days,  in  order  that  they  might  absorb  water  slowly. 

These  moist  seeds  were  then  divided  into  different  lots,  one  of  which  was  cooled 
by  evaporating  ether  and  then  immersed  in  liquid  air  for  23}  hoars;  a  second  lot 
was  immersed  in  liquid  air  for  24  hours  without  any  preliminary  cooling,  and  a  third 
was  inclosed  in  a  small  corked  bottle  and  placed  in  liquid  air  for  6  hours.  A  fourth 
lot,  which  had  not  been  moistened,  was  used  fur  comparison. 

The  seeds  of  the  first  and  third  lots  were  practically  destroyed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  timothy.  The  lot  of  dry  seeds  and  those  not  subjected  to  cooling  germinated 
about  normally.  In  the  case  of  the  timothy  seeds  the  author  states  that  they  did 
not  absorb  water  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  their  prolonged  vitality  was  probably 
due  to  this  fact. 

In  discussing  the  phenomena  related  to  the  action  of  low  temperatures  on  seeds, 
the  author  states  that  the  injury  was  probably  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  water  from 
the  cells  of  the  seed  and  its  freezing  in  the  intercellular  spaces.  Whenever  the  seeds 
contained  leas  than  12  per  cent  of  moisture  the  subjection  to  liquid  air  did  not  seem 
to  be  detrimental. 

While  experiments  on  dry  seeds,  spores,  etc.,  seem  to  show  that  there  is  no  fatal 
minimum  temperature  for  dry  protoplasm,  the  author  thinks  that  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  there  is  a  fatal  minimum  temperature  for  moist  protoplasm  and  that  thb  mini- 
mum is  above  the  temperature  of  liquid  air. 

The  action  of  liquid  air  on  t^e  life  of  seeds,  P.  Bbcquerbl  ( Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  IParit],  140  (1903),  No.  S5,  pp.  166g-16o4).—The  author  repeated  the 
experiments  of  a  number  of  investigators  on  the  effect  of  intense  cold  on  the  life  of 
seed,  experimenting  with  seeds  of  castor  bean,  pine,  squash,  buckwheat,  com,  wheat, 
oats,  beans,  lupines,  peas,  vetchen,  alfalfa,  and  radish. 

Different  lots  were  placed  under  varying  conditions  in  liquid  air,  where  they  were 
kept  for  130  hours  at  temperatures  varying  from  —185  to  — 192''C.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  time  their  viability  was  tested,  and  the  results  show  that  the  resistance  of 
seed  to  low  temperatures  depends  on  the  amount  of  water  and  gas  present  in  their 
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tueaee.  If  there  is  mfBcient  water  and  gas  present  the  cold  disorganizes  the  pioto- 
plasm  and  nucleus,  making  germination  impossible,  bat  if  the  protoplasm  by  drying 
has  reached  its  maximum  concentration  and  at  the  same  time  its  minimnm  activity, 
the  action  of  low  temperatures  is  not  injoiious  to  the  seed,  which  still  retain  their 
germinating  power. 

FISID  CROPS. 

Cooperati've  fertilizer  experiments,  1904,  P.  Bolin  {K.  LaruUbr.  Atod.  Handi. 
och  Tid»kr.,  44  {1905),  Bihang,  pp.  117). — Cooperative  fertilixer  experiments  con- 
ducted un<ler  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sweden  at  a  large  number  of 
bu-ms  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  reported.  In  all,  280  experiments,  com- 
prising  149  with  small  grains,  90  with  root  crops,  36  with  meadows,  and  5  with  win- 
ter grains,  and  aggregating  7,100  plats,  were  made.  Earlier  work  in  this  line  bis 
been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  569). 

Experiments  with  oats  on  clay  soils  showed  that  the  largest  and  most  economical 
returns  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  178  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  267  lbs.  of  8upa<- 
phosphate,  and  89  lbs.  of  37  per  cent  potash  salt  per  acre.  As  in  the  previous  yew, 
nitrate  of  soda  wan  most  effective,  every  100  lbs.  of  this  fertilizer  giving  an  avenge 
increase  of  300  lbs.  of  grain  and  a  corresponding  weight  of  straw.  Superphosphate 
was  of  appreciable  effect  when  applied  in  connection  with  nitrate  of  soda,  while  pot- 
ash did  not  generally  prove  profitable  either  on  clay  or  sandy  soils.  General  experi- 
ence teaches  that  oats  are  relatively  little  affected  by  potash  fertilization.  On  hamni 
and  moor  soils  applications  of  89  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  alone  or  with  178  lbs.  of 
superphosphate,  per  acre  gave  more  satisfactory  financial  returns,  but  the  highest 
yields  were  obtained  where  the  complete  application  mentioned  above  was  used. 
Barley  on  sandy  or  peaty  soils  readily  responded  to  the  use  of  potash. 

The  results  also  indicated  that  on  rather  heavy  soils  the  nitrate  of  soda'  is  better 
applied  all  at  one  time  before  sowing,  even  when  as  much  as  178  lbs.  per  acre  is  used. 
The  smaller  application,  89  lbs.  per  acre,  produced  especially  favorable  results  when 
used  in  this  way  as  compared  with  its  use  as  a  top-dressing.  On  the  lighter  soils, 
however,  a  top-dressing  of  89  lbs.  per  acre  was  completely  utilized  by  the  crop.  The 
results  again  indicated  that  a  top-dressing  with  nitrate  of  soda  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  yield  of  straw  rather  than  that  of  grain  as  compared  with  applications 
of  like  amounts  before  sowing. 

The  average  results  for  2  years  showed  that  267  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  (half  applied 
as  a  top-dressing),  267  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  and  356  Ibe.  of  potash  salt  per  acre 
produced  the  heaviest  yields  of  potatoes  on  sandy  soils.  As  observed  in  previooB 
experiments,  the  starch  content  stood  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  yield,  but  the  laigeet 
total  yield  of  starch  per  acre  was  obtained  on  the  fertilized  plats.  The  results  indi- 
cated that  in  general  potatoes  grown  for  factory  purposes  are  more  profitable  when  a 
medium  application  of  fertilizers  is  used  than  when  heavy  applications  are  given  for 
the  production  of  a  maximum  crop. 

Mangels  grown  on  humus  soils  responded  most  readily  to  phosphatic  fertilizers. 
The  heaviest  yields  were  obtained  from  the  u.se  of  89  Ibe.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  356  Ibe. 
of  superphosphate,  and  267  lbs.  of  potash  salt  per  acre. 

On  meadows  where  grasses  predominated,  especially  on  soils  low  in  nitrogen,  the 
most  economical  results  were  generally  obtained  by  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
while  in  fields  where  the  stand  consisted  largely  of  clover  and  the  soil  was  high 
in  organic  compounds,  phosphates  and  potash  produced  the  best  results. 

Comparisons  were  made  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  a  series  of 
14  experiments  with  roots  and  small  grains.  The  heavy  applications  consisted  of 
267  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  for  roots  and  178  lbs.  for  grain,  and  the  light 
applications  of  178  lbs.  and  100  lbs.  per  acre  for  roots  and  grains,  respectively.    The 
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tpplications  of  ammoninm  sulphate  furnished  the  same  quantities  of  nitrogen.  The 
yields  obtained  with  the  heavier  applications  were  practically  the  same,  while  with 
the  lighter  applications  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  the  yield  of  roots  was  only  75  per 
cent  of  that  with  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  of  grain  67  per  cent,  so  that  on  the  whole 
nitrate  of  soda  proved  the  more  profitable. 

Experiments  with  oats  on  a  clay  soil  low  in  nitrogen  indicated  that  calcium 
cyanamid,  which  decomposes  in  the  soil  and  gives  off  ammonia,  approximates 
tmmonium  sulphate  in  fertilizer  value. 

The  average  results  of  9  aeries  of  experiments  with  oats  on  humus  soils  showed 
that  superphosphate  and  Wiborgh  phosphate  were  about  equal  in  value,  while 
steamed  bone  meal  and  raw  bone  meal  were  inferior  to  these  2  soluble  phosphates. 

The  kernel  weight  of  the  grain  crops  ijras  considerably  higher  on  the  fertilized  plata 
than  on  the  check  plats.  The  average  weight  in  .31  series  of  experiments  of  1,000 
of  the  kernels  in  the  check  testa  was  45.22  gm.  and  for  the  plats  receiving  the 
heaviest  fertilization,  47.06  gm.  In  20  series  of  barley  experiments  1,000  grains  on 
the  control  plats  weighed  45.01  and  on  the  fertilized  plats  46.79  gm.  '  The  lowest 
kemel  weights  were  obtained  with  the  heaviest  application  of  phosphatic  fertilizers, 
indicating  that  phosphoric  acid  hastens  the  maturity  of  the  grain  and  shortens  the 
growing  period,  so  that  a  smaller  amount  of  starch  is  deposited  in  the  kernels  than 
when  a  well-balanced  fertilizer  is  applied. — f.  w.  woll. 

Beitort  of  the  ^▼enunent  agrostologist  and  botanist  for  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1904,  J.  Bubtt-Davy  (Tranmial  Dept.  A^r.  Ann.  Rpl.  1904,  pp-  H61SS0, 
pii.  SI,  mapt  S). — This  report  contains  brief  notes  on  the  different  field  and  forage 
crops  tested  during  the  year,  and  a  review  of  observations  on  the  stock  range  and 
Mtive  economic  plants. 

The  author  points  out  the  wastefulness  of  veld  burning,  which  is  practiced  all  over 
the  Transvaal  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  ticks  and  of  providing  early  green 
(^    A  list  of  noxious  weeds  is  given,  and  the  more  important  species  are  discussed. 

Xhe  effect  of  press  drilling  on  grain  crops  in  1904-6,  Falkk  (Deul.  Landw. 
Pffi,  St  {1905),  Not.  74,  pp-  6g6,  6g7;  76,  pp.  6i9,  6,J0).— Comparative  and  coop- 
erative tests  made  with  press  drilling  spring  and  winter  wheat,  winter  rye,  and  win- 
ter barley  resulted  in  every  case  in  higher  yields  than  those  obtained  from  ordinary 
drilling,  but  the  increase  was  not  uniformly  large. 

The  press-drilled  plats  showed  a  quicker  and  more  even  growth,  and  stronger  as 
well  as  better  developed  plants  in  both  fall  and  spring,  than  the  plats  drilled  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Not  only  did  press  drilling  increase  the  yield  when  the  precipitation 
was  scant,  but  also  when  the  rainfall  was  quite  ample.  In  one  test  on  a  light  soil 
well  provided  with  moisture  an  increase  of  21.9  per  cent  in  the  yield  of  grain  was 
secured. 

turn,  grasssa  of  the  United  States,  W.  J.  Spillman  (New  York:  Orange  Judd 
Oo; London:  Kegan Paul,  Trench,  Trubner&  Co.,  Ltd.,  190S,pp.  XII+  Z48,figi.  54).— 
"lis  book  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  grass  crop  and  contains  directions  for  the 
^ing  and  management  of  meadows  and  pastures,  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties 
of  grasses  and  their  distribution,  discussions  on  grass  seed  and  its  impurities,  a  con- 
sderiiticn  of  grasses  for  special  conditions  such  as  wet,  dry,  and  sandy  lands  and 
*^li  soils,  and  an  outline  on  lawn  making.  Notes  on  commercial  grades  of  hay 
^d  strew  and  rules  for  measuring  hay  in  the  stack  are  given,  and  the  improvement 
of  grass  is  discussed. 

Xhe.  cause  of  growth  in  barley,  W.  Windiscr  and  K.  Scbonewalu  {Wchnschr. 
*"«.,  **  (1906),  No.  14;  abs.  in  Biochem.  CenibL,  4  (1905),  No.  1,  p.  U)-—lt  was 
'ottnd  that  tmrley  sterilized  by  means  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
iS^nninated  as  readily  as  unsterilized  barley.  This  work  was  done  to  test  Nilson's 
theory  that  certain  acid-producing  bacteria  found  on  the  hulls  of  barley  are  necessary 
for  germination. 
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Breeding'  experimente  with  barley,  T.  Ramie  (  Wchruchr.  Brau.,  tS  (1905),  A'o. 
IS;  abs.  in  Biochem.  CeiUbl.,  4  {1906),  No.  1,  pp.  $4;  ;?5).— Experiments  were  made U) 
determine  whether  varieties  usually  grown  on  moist  soils  could  be  adapted  to  drj 
soils. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  result  it  is  believed  necessary  to  reduce  the  water 
requirements  of  the  variety  and  to  increase  its  capacity  of  using  the  natural  water 
supply  of  the  soil.  The  selection  should  be  made  with  reference  to  a  small  surface 
of  the  plants  as  compared  with  their  weight,  and  to  a  deep  root  system.  The  resolti 
obtained  show  that  varieties  may  be  modified  to  a  high  d^ree  by  selection  in  a  nr- 
tain  direction.  The  quality  of  the  grain  remained  practically  the  same,  the  ongintl 
protein  content  and  the  size  of  the  kernel  being  retained. 

What  influence  has  the  chemical  composition  of  the  seed  on  the  devalop- 
ment,  quality,  and  productiveness  of  barley,  and  to  what  extent  are  theie 
characters  transmittedP  J.  VaSha,  O.  Kyas,  and  J.  Bukovanbky  (ZUfhr.  Lmdir. 
Venmehsw.  Oeslerr.,S  (190S),  No.  7,  pp.  667-684). — Pot  experiments  were  conducted 
in  1904  with  barleys  obtained  from  different  sources  and  varying  in  some  instanMS 
in  nitrogen-free  extract,  but  containing  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  pro- 
tein, and  in  other  cases  varying  in  protein  but  being  practically  the  same  in  nitrogei- 
free  extract.  The  kernels  used  for  seed  were  all  more  than  2|  mm.  in  diameter,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  pots  was  uniform  in  every  particular  throughout  the  experi- 
ment Each  test  was  repeated  five  times.  It  was  observed  that  each  pot  used  3! 
liters  of  water,  which  corresponded  to  2.461  liters  per  plant. 

The  results,  which  are  tabulated  in  detail,  show  that  where  there  was  a  high  CU' 
tent  of  nitrogen-free  extract,  a  low  percentage  of  total  protein  and  a  high  peroentap 
of  soluble  protein  in  the  seed,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  total  yield,  the  yield  i^ 
grain,  the  number  and  weight  of  the  steins,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  heads  ml 
the  grain.  Where  the  nitrogen-free  extract  of  the  seed  rose  from  68.68  to  79.42  per 
cent,  the  total  yield  increased  12.76  per  cent  and  the  yield  of  grain  14.62  percent, 
while  a  decrease  in  protein  content  from  15.41  to  7.17  per  cent'in  the  seed  »« 
accompanied  by  a  gain  of  13.62  per  cent  in  total  yield  and  of  23.86  per  cent  in  the 
production  of  grain.  This  influence  is  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  the  nitrogen- 
free  extract  as  reserve  material  and  the  usually  better  developed  embryo  in  seeiii 
high  in  nitrogen-free  extract  The  degree  of  solubility  of  the  protein  is  also  conad- 
ered  a  potent  factor  in  afiecting  the  yield. 

The  number  of  developed  stems  did  not  appear  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen-free  extract  in  the  seed  but  seemed  to  be  indirectly  influenced  by  the  con- 
tent of  total  protein.  A  large  quantity  of  nitrogen-free  extract  in  the  seed  showed 
a  tendency  to  lengthen  the  stems,  while  the  effect  of  the  protein  content,  which 
exerted  a  favorable  influence  on  the  stooling  of  the  plants,  was  less  pronounced  in 
this  particular.  With  a  greater  stooling  capacity,  resulting  from  a 'low  total  protein 
and  a  high  soluble  protein  content  of  the  seed,  a  larger  number  of  heads  was  pro- 
duced, while  the  quantity  of  nitrogen-free  extract  apparently  remained  nentnlii 
this  r^ard.  The  composition  of  the  seed  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  proportiooiif 
hull,  the  composition  of  the  endosperm,  the  size  of  the  kernel,  or  the  germinatioii. 

The  authors  conclude  from  the  data  obtained  that  nitrogen-free  extract  and  piv- 
tein  content  are  not  transmissible  characters,  but  are  controlled  mainly  by  the  qualitj 
of  the  soil  and  the  supply  of  plant  food.  A  difference  of  10.74  per  cent  in  nitrogen- 
free  extract  in  the  various  seed  samples  was  reduced  to  about  5  per  cent  in  the  barlef 
produced,  and  the  seed  lowest  in  nitrogen-free  extract  showed  an  increase  of  4  ^ 
cent  while  the  seed  highest  in  this  constituent  gave  2.29  per  cent  less  in  the  product 
In  protein  content  the  seed  differed  by  8.24  per  cent,  but  the  crops  produced  diHeW" 
by  only  1.69  per  cent,  and  the  crop  from  the  seed  richest  in  protein,  with  15.41  P* 
cent,  stood  last,  with  only  7.86  \^r  cent  The  seed  lowest  in  protein  showed  an  in- 
crease of  1.66  per  cent  under  identical  conditions  of  soil  and  growth  with  the  other 
samples. 
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The  absolute  weight  of  the  kernel,  the  proportion  of  hull,  the  compodition  of  the 
endosperm,  and  the  percentage  of  large-Hized  grains  did  not  appear  to  be  characters 
of  regular  transmisHion.  The  fineness  of  the  hnll  was  transmitted  with  much  greater 
regularity  and  greater  frequency  than  the  proportion  of  the  hull  to  the  grain.  The 
product  from  the  seed  samples  varying  in  nitrogen-free  extract  showed  a  marked 
redaction  in  mealiness,  but  in  the  case  of  the  samples  differing  in  protein  content 
mealiness  largely  increased.  In  every  instance  except  one  the  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  kernels  in  the  seed  samples  was  greatly  reduced  in  the  crops  secured. 

The  vitality  and  viability  of  all  the  barleys  from  the  various  sources  were  much 
increased.  Only  3  days  were  required  for  their  coftiplete  sprouting  and  a  type  of 
Hanna  barley  produced  on  a  calcareous  soil  gave  100  per  cent  in  xitality  and 
viability  when  3  years  old. 

Varieties  of  barley,  E.  S.  Bbaven  ( ReprinUd  from  Jour.  Fed.  Iiutii.  Brevring,  8 
{^190S),  No.  6,  pp.  643-600,  pit.  7). — This  paper  outlines  the  classification  of  the 
different  types  of  barley  and  discusses  the  differences  in  their  structure. 

Experimental  work  with  the  crop,  largely  with  reference  to  its  malting  quality,  is 
reviewed  and  a  list  of  varieties,  together  with  data  secured  on  the  Warminster  plats 
for  several  years  past,  is  given  in  an  appendix.  ISome  of  the  work  reviewed  has  been 
previously  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  9,"  p.  436). 

Experiments  with  com,  T.  L.  Lyon  (Nebraska  .Sta.  hul.  91,  pp.  S6,fig».  14,  map 
1). — Cooperative  tests  of  14  varieties  of  corn  were  made  in  6  sections  of  the  State 
varying  in  climatic  conditions. 

The  results  of  these  experiments,  now  in  progress  for  3  years,  indicate  that  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  Reid  Yellow  Dent,  Hogue  Yellow  Dent,  Nebraska  White 
Prize,  Silver  Mine,  Golden  Cap,  Golden  Yellow,  Golden  Row,  Mammoth  White  Pearl, 
and  Calico  have  been  most  satisfitctory,  while  in  the  middle  portion  Learning,  Calico, 
and  Pride  of  the  North,  and  in  the  western  portion  Pride  of  the  North  and  Calico 
were  most  promising. 

In  studying  the  relation  of  size  of  ear  to  yield  it  was  found  that  the  heaviest  yield- 
ing varieties  produced  ears  of  medium  size,  the  average  weight  per  ear  of  the  5  lead- 
ing sorts  being  0.705  lb.,  or  considerably  below  the  average  weight  per  ear  of  all  the 
varieties.  The  com  raised  in  the  central  and  western  part  of  the  State  produced 
smaller  ears  than  the  same  varieties  grown  in  the  eastern  part  The  number  of  ears 
per  bushel,  as  indicated  by  reports  from  experimenters,  ranged  from  93  to  132. 

In  growing  1,  2,  3,  or  4  stalks  per  hill  it  was  found  that  the  yield  per  acre  increased 
with  the  thickness  of  planting.  The  average  weight  of  ears  as  well  as  the  percent- 
age of  good  ears  decreased,  as  did  also  the  number  of  ears  per  100  plants  and  the 
number  of  suckers  per  100  plants.  Under  fovorahle  conditions  3  stalks  per  hill  in 
rows  44  in.  apart  each  way  gave  the  largest  yield  of  grain,  but  the  concla<«ion  drawn 
is  that  the  best  rate  of  planting  varies  according  to  the  soil  and  xeasou,  and  that  there- 
fore in  Nebraska  the  rate  of  planting  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  should  not  be 
less  than  3  kernels  i>er  hill,  while  in  the  western  part  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
com  belt  2  stalks  per  hill  are  believed  to  be  better  than  a  larger  number. 

The  size  of  ear  showed  a  regular  decrease  as  the  rate  of  planting  increased.  The 
Bvetage  ear  from  the  planting  containing  1  stalk  per  hill  weighe<l  10.6  oz.,  while  the 
average  ear  of  the  planting  with  5  stalks  per  hill  weighed  only  6.6  oz.  The  largest 
number  of  good  ears,  amounting  to  68  per  cent,  was  obtained  from  the  planting  with 
2  stalks  per  hill.  In  1904  the  planting  of  1  stalk  per  hill  produced  4,.392  lbs.  of  stover 
per  acre,  the  yield  regularly  increasing  with  the  thioknexs  in  planting,  and  reaching 
6,975  lbs.  per  acre  with  5  stalks  to  a  hill.  The  proportion  of  grain  to  stover  was 
greatest  with  3  stalks  per  hill,  and  this  planting  also  produced  the  greatest  total  yield 
in  this  season. 

The  observations  made  in  1904  on  the  number  of  barren  stalks  as  affected  by  plant- 
ing showed  that  6  per  cent  of  the  stalks  planted  at  the  rate  of  1  per  bill  were  barren, 
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and  this  rate  increased  with  the  thickness  of  planting  and  reached  27  per  cent  in  the 
com  with  5  stalks  per  hill. 

The  tillering  was  inflnenced  by  the  thickness  of  planting  and  the  fertilitjr  of  the  eoil. 
The  number  of  tillers  ranged  from  8  per  100  plants  where  4  stalks  were  grown  in 
a  hill,  to  198  per  100  plants  where  only  1  stalk  was  grown,  and  on  a  very  fettile  pUi 
134  tillers  were  produced  per  100  stalks,  while  under  identical  conditions  on  a  plat  oi 
poor  soil  only  61  tillers  per  100  were  produced.  In  addition  to  these  btctots,  tboe 
is  an  inherited  tendency  to  tiller  which  was  shown  by  the  difference  in  the  nomber 
of  tillers  produced  under  similar  conditions  by  seed  from  different  ears.  When  the 
tillers  were  removed  from  plabts  20  to  25  in.  high  no  more  developed.  It  vaealso 
found  that  under  favorable  conditions  for  growth  the  removal  of  tillers  reduced  the 
yield. 

Work  on  increasing  the  yields  of  com  by  selection  of  plants  brought  out  the 
marked  differences  which  exist  between  different  ears.  In  1903  the  yield  of  S2  ron 
planted  with  different  ears  varied  from  70  to  108  bu.  per  acre.  The  17  rows  selectai 
from  this  field  each  yielded  more  than  90  bu.  per  acre,  and  6  selected  ears  from  eail 
one  of  them  were  planted  in  1904.  The  season  was  not  as  good  a  com  year  as  190^ 
neither  was  the  soil  as  good  as  that  used  the  year  before,  but  the  average  yieU 
obtained  was  68.6  bu.,  while  com  of  the  same  variety  in  the  same  field  from  mti 
selected  in  the  ordinary  way  yielded  only  62  bu.  per  acre. 

In  work  on  the  adaptation  of  corn  to  a  locality,  it  was  found  that  the  wdght « 
both  stalk  and  ear  was  heavier  in  com  grown  from  seed  secured  from  Iowa,  but  the 
the  proportion  of  ear  to  stalk  was  higher  in  acclimated  com.  The  leaf  area  in  tb 
acclimated  Nebraska  com  was  almost  200  sq.  in.  less  than  in  the  Iowa  com,  bnt  thi 
yield  of  grain  was  greater. 

Seed  corn  stored  in  a  dry  seed  room  germinated  90  per  cent,  as  compared  with  S 
per  cent  for  corn  taken  from  the  crib.  Experiments  on  the  depth  of  plantii; 
indicated  that  this  should  not  be  greater  than  is  necessary  to  secure  moisture  for  the 
seed. 

The  influence  of  the  aize  of  the  grain  and  the  germ  of  com  upon  the  planV 
E.  P.  Walus  (Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  106,  pp.  56).— Experiments  were  conducted  I" 
determine  the  effect  of  the  size  of  the  kernel  as  shown  by  its  weight,  and  of  the  a* 
of  the  germ  on  the  vigor  of  the  plant. 

Kernels  of  different  weight  were  grown  in  sand  containing  practically  no  plant  fo<» 
m  order  that  a  difference  in  their  growing  power  might  be  apparent  The  rewito 
indicate  that  the  heaviest  grains  do  not  necessarily  have  the  best  germinating  if"' 
ties  nor  do  they  revive  most  quickly  after  moisture  has  been  supplied  succeeding  • 
drought.  When  supplied  with  moisture,  plants  from  the  heaviest  grains  attainea 
the  greatest  height,  while  plants  from  the  highest  bred  seed  held  their  vigor  beA 
under  drought  conditions. 

It  was  further  shown  that  the  germinating  qualities  of  kernels  containing  germe  oi 
different  sizes  may  be  equal,  but  that  the  kernels  with  large  germs  produced  plw" 
most  resistant  to  dry  weather,  and  that  in  general  as  the  plants  grow  older  they  *<* 
likely  to  be  larger,  hardier,  and  more  vigorous  than  those  from  smaller  germed  seal- 
It  is  advised  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  selection  of  seed  com  that  there  is  a  great  <)"■ 
ference  in  the  individuality  of  plants  coming  from  kernels  from  different  eare,  >^ 
also  from  kernels  of  the  same  ear;  that  high  breeding  is  of  more  importance  thii> 
weight  or  size  of  grain,  and  that  none  but  large-germed  kernels  should  be  used  fW 
seed. 

American  cotton  supply  and  its  distribution  for  the  year  ending  Ango^ 
81,  1906,  8.  N.  D.  North  bt  al.  (Bureau  of  the  Census  [U.  S.]  BuL  SS,  pp'^ 
dgms.  S). — A  summary  is  given  showing  that  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  l^ 
the  total  supply  of  cotton  was  14,455,994  bales,  of  which  13,318,468  bales  represented 
the  crop  of  1904;  660,881  bales,  the  stocks  on  hand  September  1,  1904,  at  ports,  '» 
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interior  towns,  on  plantations,  in  mills,  and  in  transit,  and  476,665  bales  of  the  crop 
of  1905  ^nned  to  September  1. 

In  addition  to  this  supply,  124,469  bales  of  foreign  cotton  were  imported.  The 
data  with  reference  to  the  distribution  show  that  8,834,929  bales  were  exported; 
4,278,980  bales  consumed  by  mills,  about  equally  divided  between  mills  in  the  North 
(nd  mills  in  the  South,  and  that  1,305,309  bales  represented  the  stocks  on  hand 
August  31,  1905.  The  domestic  consumption  equaled  about  30  percent  and  the 
exports  about  61  per  cent  of  the  total  supply  for  the  year,  leaving  a  surplus  of  about 
9  per  cent,  including  stocks  in  mills,  at  ports,  in  interior  towns,  on  plantations,  and 
in  transit. 

Statistical  data  regarding  the  production,  commerce,  and  manufacture  of  cotton 
are  givcb,  and  the  growth  of  cotton  production  and  consumption  in  the  United  Stater 
■8  well  as  the  world's  cotton  consumption  and  production  by  countries  is  tabulated 
and  discussed. 

Distribution  of  cotton  seed  in  1904,  H.  J.  Wbbbes  and  A.  J.  Pibters  ( U.  8. 
Drpt.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  [Circ.'],  Jan.  9,  1904,  PP-  11,  ph.  J).— The  distribution 
of  cotton  seed  in  1904,  together  -with  the  varieties  distributed,  is  described,  direc- 
tions for  cultivation  and  ginning  and  for  growing  pure  seed  of  good  qiulity  are  given, 
uid  the  results  desired  for  publication  are  outlined. 

Thirty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Flax  Supply  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Culture  of  Flax  in  Ireland  {Ann.  Rpt.  Flax  Supply  Attoe. 
Irdand,  S7  (1904),  pp-  64  +  46). — Statistics  on  the  production,  manufacture,  exports, 
tnd  imports  of  flax  for  different  counties  are  given  for  a  series  of  years,  including 
1904. 

Information  concerning'  flax  grown  on  the  Russian  steppes,  A.  Hebzoo 
[Stfarate  from  TexiU  u.  Fdrb.  Ztg.,  g  (1904) ,  No.  40,  pp.  S,  figs.  S) . — A  microscopical 
and  chemical  study  on  Russian  steppe-grown  flax  is  reported. 

The  microscopical  data  include  measurements  of  the  bast  cells  and  a  comparison 
of  anatomical  data  with  reference  to  this  variety  and  Pemauer  flax.  The  metrical 
oomber,  that  is,  the  number  of  times  the  weight  of  a  single  dry  fiber  1  km.  in  length 
w  contained  in  1,000 gm.,  is  given  as  follows:  Russian  flax  2,469;  Pernauer  flax,  fiber 
from  the  root  1,456,  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem  2,198,  from  the  middle  por- 
tion 3,992,  and  from  the  upper  portion  7,407. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  Russian  flax  contained  5.17  per  cent  of  lignin,  as  com- 
pared with  2.36  per  cent  for  Pemauer  flax.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  woodiness  of 
the  fiber  has  an  unfavorable  influence  on  its  softness,  elasticity,  and  strength.  The 
Ruseian  flax  was  also  higher  in  the  protein  content  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  fiber. 

Sets  and  their  position  in  the  soil  as  influencing  the  yield  of  potatoes, 
A.  Andodako  (BvX.  Sta.  Agron.  Loire-hvf.,  190S-4,  pp-  ^7-50)  .—Experiments  made 
with  whole  and  cut  tubers  showed  that  the  position  of  the  buds  on  the  tubers  and 
the  position  of  the  tubers  in  the  soil  did  not  influence  the  yield  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 

The  new  potato,  G.  Bonnikr  (Fermet  et  Chdtemu,  1  (190S),  No.  1,  pp.  i9,  SO,  figs. 
<)■— The  history  of  S(^num  commersonii  is  reviewed  and  the  work  carried  on  for  the 
improvement  of  the  plant  discussed.  The  aerial  and  underground  tubers  produced 
by  the  plant  are  described  and  figured.  The  experimental  work  here  referred  to 
•asheen  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  244). 

*ye  and  some  of  its  uses,  J.  M.  Jamison  (Breeder's  Got.,  4S  (1905) ,  No.  14,  pp. 
w9,  640). — A  method  of  growing  rye  and  clover  is  described. 

The  rye  is  fall  sown  and  pastured  during  the  winter  and  in  the  spring  the  land  is 
f^^  at  the  rate  of  1  pk.  of  clover  seed  per  acre.  The  rye  is  allowed  to  ripen  and 
» then  harvested  by  turning  sheep  and  hogs  into  the  field.  This  results  in  a  heavy 
™nnteer  crop  mixed  with  the  clover  for  fall  pasture.    The  following  season  the  clover 
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and  the  ripened  volunteer  crop  ie  cut  for  hay.  The  rye  straw  in  the  clover  hay  has 
the  advantage  of  making  the  Btack  much  more  capable  of  shedding  the  rain  than  the 
pure  clover. 

The  sugar  industry,  and  particularlythe  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  Vnited 
States,  P.  DE  ViLMORiN  (De  I'iiulustrie  du  tucre  et  en  particulifr  du  sucre  de  hittmm 
aux  Etatt-Vnis.  Compligiie:  II.  Lefebvre,  1905,  pp.  16,  map  l).—h.  discussion  of  the 
beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  author  concludes  from  his  obsem- 
tions  that  the  average  yield  of  beets  in  this  country  is  very  low  and  the  sugar  coo- 
tent  luediam,  except  in  the  States  where  irrigation  is  practiced. 

Sugar  cane,  F.  S.  Eaklb  {Eslac.  Cent.  At/ron.  Oiba  Btd.  S,  pp.  47,  pl»-  S,fig».17).— 
This  bulletin  is  a  general  treatisie  on  sugar-cane  culture  in  Cuba,  describing  the  variov 
cane  soils  of  the  island,  outlining  different  systems  of  growing  the  crop,  and  report- 
ing the  results  of  several  culture  and  fertilizer  tests. 

In  the  prevailing  system  of  culture  the  cane  is  planted  in  hills  about  3  ft  apart, 
with  a  distance  of  4.5  to  5  ft.  l)etween  the  rows.  The  soil  is  prepared  and  cultivated 
the  first  season,  but  no  further  tillage  is  given.  The  Zayas  system  requires  wider 
planting,  usually  9  by  12  ft.,  and  giving  continued  cultivation  throughout  the  year 
with  modern  implements.  Under  this  system  barnyard  manure  is  used,  but  no  cmd- 
mercial  fertilizt>r8  are  applieil,  and  in  harvesting  all  canes  not  sufficiently  mature  for 
cutting  are  alloweti  to  remain  for  later  rij)ening. 

At  the  station  the  Zayas  system  failed  to  produce  a  maximum  first  crop  as  odd- 
pare<l  with  the  common  nvKtem  and  the  cost  of  producti<m  was  greater.  The  aavinf 
of  immature  canes  wac  aho  unsatisfactory.  It  was  further  found  that  the  canegroit 
by  the  common  system  riixnied  earlier  and  during  November  averaged  about  1  po 
cent  more  of  sucrose  than  the  cane  grown  by  the  Zayas  system.  By  the  middle  d 
December  the  2  lots  were  practi(»lly  identical,  and  by  the  end  of  February  the  Ztyn 
cane  contained  1.4  per  cent  more  8ucros<e. 

Results  obtained  by  cane  growers  at  other  points  also  show  that  the  Zayas  8\ft«i 
does  not  always  give  as  good  yields  the  first  year  as  the  common  system.  Some  con- 
sider this  due  to  injury  to  the  roots  caused  by  the  continued  cultivation.  In  one 
test  the  cost  of  soil  preparation,  planting,  and  cultivation  according  to  this  8y«tpiii 
amounted  to  $527.86  per  caltcllerfa  (about  HSi  acres).  Cane  grown'on  red  land  »» 
slightly  better  in  quality  than  a  crop  from  black  land. 

A  new  variety  of  spelt,  P.  H.  Stoll  (Deut.  Landw.  l^ette,  SS  {190o),No.  S9,yf- 
606,  507,  fig.  1). — A  new  variety  obtained  by  crossing  Rivett  Bearded  wheat  and  Red 
Tyrolean  spelt,  and  name<l  StoU  Early  (iiant,  is  described. 

[Bibliography  of  tobacco]  {Mo.  Rec.  Sci.  Lit.,  ^9  {1905),  No.  (i,pp.  186, 181).-^ 
list  of  25  works  on  the  culture,  history,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  tobacni, 
published  from  1733t«  1897. 

Spring  vetch  and  winter  vetch,  E.  RabatA  {Jmir.  Agr.  PraL,  n,  ur.,  10  (iSflf), 
No.  36,  pp.  S04-J06,  figs.  S). — The  2  kinds  of  vetches  are  described  and  directions 
for  their  culture  are  given.  A  cultural  test  showed  that  the  seeds  from  the  samepod 
and  the  same  plant  are  uniform  in  color,  and  it  is  concluded  from  this  result  thai 
the  plants  are,  as  a  rule,  8i'lf-fertilize<l.  Dirc<;tionH  are  given  for  the  determinatioo 
of  the  seed  of  the  2  sjjecii's  of  veU'hes. 

Experiments  with  winter  wheat,  C.  tt.  Williams  {Ohio  Sla.  Bid.  ISS,  ft- 
S5-65,  figs.  11). — ^The  description  of  varieties  grown  the  paat  2  seasons  and  the  com- 
parative yields  and  other  data  of  varieties  tested  from  6  to  12  years  are  presented  in 
tabular  form.  The  yields  and  protein  content  of  the  different  varieties  for  the  years 
1901  to  1904,  inclusive,  are  also  given  in  tables. 

Based  on  the  yields  of  grain  alone,  the  \xnst  10  varieties  in  the  order  of  thdr  lU^ 
were  Gypsy,  Mealy,  Karly  Ripe,  Poole,  Nigger,  Perfection,  Mediterranean,  Valley, 
Correll  Prolific,  and  Dawson  Uol&eu  Chaff;  and  based  on  the  weight  per  bushel,  tb) 
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10  varieties  testing  highest  were  Hickman,  Red  Wonder,  Fulcaster,  Gypsy,  Valley, 
Deitz,  Cnrrell  Prolific,  Perfection,  Nigger,  and  Lebanon.  .Velvet  Chaff,  Lehigh,  Sib- 
ley New  Golden,  Bed  Wonder,  Lelmnon,  New  Columbia,  Fultzo-Mediterranean, 
Deits,  and  Buda  Peeth,  in  the  order  given,  ranked  highest  in  percentage  of  protein. 

It  was  observed  that  a  high  temperature  for  the  month  preceding  harvest  quite 
uniformly  decreased  the  yield  and  weight  per  bushel,  but  owing  to  a  reduced  starch 
content,  increased  the  percentage  of  protein.  Anything  hindering  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  the  kernel,  as  plant  diseases  or  insect  enemies,  also  increases  the  per- 
centage of  protein,  but  this  increase  due  to  these  various  causes  is  not  desirable 
because  the  protein  is  found  more  largely  in  the  bran  and  other  products  than  in  the 
flour.  A  high  protein  content  in  normally  developed  wheat  is  desirable  and  should 
be  sought  for  as  a  variety  characteristic. 

Ranking  the  varieties  on  a  basis  of  60  points  for  yield,  26  for  weight  i)er  bushel, 
and  15  for  protein  content,  the  following  10  scored  highest:  Gypsy,  Early  Ripe, 
Nigger,  Poole,  Mealy,  Currell  Prolific,  Valley,  Red  Wonder,  Democrat,  and  FuU-as- 
ter.  The  first  4  of  these  varieties  are  considered  as  quite  generally  satisfactory  for 
the  entire  State.  Mealy  is  described  as  doing  #ell  on  rather  thin  upland,  being 
quite  disappointing  on  rich  soils  and  bottom  lands,  and  giving  in  general  a  good 
yield  but  having  a  greater  tendency  to  shrivel  than  many  varieties. 

The  results  of  11  years'  work  indicate  that  on  the  somewhat  worn  lands  of  the 
State  from  8  to  10  pk.  of  seed  wheat  per  acre  will  give  better  yields  than  a  smaller 
quantity.  In  normal  seasons  seeding  September  20  to  22  has  been  most  satisfactory, 
with  seeding  September  15  standing  next.  In  only  3  sea^^ous  out  uf  13  did  first  grade 
seed  as  graded  by  a  fanning  mill  give  larger  yields  than  seed  from  which  the  small 
and  light  grains  had  not  been  so  removed.  The  removal  of  the  shrunken,  broken, 
and  extremely  small  grains  is  advised,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more  uniform 
seeding  and  a  greater  vitality  to  resist  unfavorable  seasons. 

The  selection  of  large  as  compared  with  small  heads  indicated  that  permanent 
improvement  must  be  based  upon  the  selection  of  plants  as  a  whole,  and  not  upon 
certain  parts.  The  excellence  of  the  plant  must  be  due  to  hereditary  influences 
rather  than  environment.    Methods  of  wheat  breeding  by  selection  are  given. 

The  annual  report  of  the  seed  control  station  at  5rebro,  1904,  J.  Widen 
{Orebro  Kem.  Stat,  och  ProhmtroUanst.  Artber.  1904,  pp.  ^-49). — The  average  results 
of  parity  and  germination  tests  of  a  list  of  grass  and  field  crop  seeds  are  given  in 
tables. 

HOBTICITLTTTBE. 

'SbBTpart  of  the  firuit  experiment  stations  of  Ontario,  1904,  L.  Woolvbrton 
KT  AU  (Ann.  Rpt.  Fruit  Expt.  Slas.  Ontario,  11  (1904),  pp.  144,  figs.  **).— Original 
descriptions  and  half-tone  illustrations  are  given,  in  continuation  of  previous  work 
(E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  264),  of  13  varieties  of  apples  grown  in  Ontario,  4  of  blackberries, 
4  of  grapes,  14  of  peaches,  9  of  pears,  7  of  plums,  and  1  of  quinces,  with  an  account 
of  the  work  done  during  the  year  at  the  various  experimental  fruit  stations  and 
general  notes  by  the  experimenters  on  the  various  fruits  grown.  In  addition  a  list 
of  fruits  recommended  for  planting  in  various  parte  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  is 
({iven,  together  with  the  papers  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  association. 

British  firuit  growing,  8.  Pickering  {Nature  llxmdon'],  12  {1905),  No.  1869,  pp. 
S96,  S97). — A  discussion  of  fruit  culture  in  relation  to  meteorology,  more  especially 
frosts,  with  some  data  on  the  blooming  period  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  apples 
in  England. 

It  was  noted  at  the  Wobum  Experimental  Farm  that  there  was  an  apparent  con- 
nection between  earliness  of  blooming  and  the  earliness  of  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
Thus,  37  early  varieties  were  in  bloom  on  an  average,  May  4.7;  40  mid-season  varie- 
ties, Hay  6.3;  and  40  late  varieties,  May  8. 
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British  frmt  growing,  A.  O.  Walker  (AVrfure  [iomton],  7S  {1905),  Xo.  /«:. 
pp.  S4e,  S4S). — The  author  calls  attention  to  the  desirability  of  experimente  bang 
made  to  determine  the  effect  of  locality  and  climate  in  orchard  planting.  Some 
meteorological  data  are  given  which  show  the  variations  that  occur  in  the  eame  lati- 
tude at  various  elevations  and  exposures. 

Fruit  cxiltiire  in  Ar^ntina,  C.  P.  Lopnsbury  {Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hapt,  ^ 
{1906) ,  No.  S,  pp.  19e-gl0,  figt.  6,  map  i).— An  a'.count  of  the  climatic  and  soil  ron- 
ditions  of  Argentina  and  the  production,  culture,  and  export  of  fruit. 

From  recent  statistics  it  appears  that  there  are  about  200,000  acres  planted  with 
fruit  trees  and  120,000  acres  planted  with  vines.  Of  the  different  fruits  grown, 
exclusive  of  grapes,  peaches  constitute  40  per  cent,  citrud  fruits  20  per  cent,  fig«  and 
apples  10  per  cent  each,  pears,  quinces,  and  plums  5  per  cent  each,  cherries  and  ill 
other  kinds  of  fruits,  including  nuts,  5  per  cent.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  pesrh  ii 
the  principal  fruit  of  the  country.  Plums  also  do  especially  well,  but  apples  ini 
I>ears  are  of  minor  importance. 

Methods  of  marketing  fruit,  with  descriptions  of  the  packages  used,  are  gi^'nii 
with  an  account  of  fruit  exhibitiotis,  etc. 

The  fruit  industry  at  Barbados,  J.  R.  Bovell  ( West  Indian  Btd.,  6  {1905),  S«. 
t,  pp.  99-108). — An  account  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  establish  »  W 
industry  between  Barbadoa  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Bananas,  mangoes,  avocado  i)ears,  pomelos,  and  golden  apples  have  been  shippri 
experimentally,  and  the  details  arc  given  of  these  shipments  and  of  the  prif« 
received  for  the  difierent  fruits.  Bananas  have  been  very  successfully  shipp^ 
except  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  it  appears  that  when  these  can  be  delivemiii 
good  condition  in  England,  there  is  no  crop  at  present  grown  in  Barbados  wlw' 
is  likely  to  be  so.  profitable. 

Mangoes  stand  next  in  importance,  and  while  some  shipmenta  arrived  in  spleo^ 
condition,  others  have  rotted.  As  eoon  as  the  right  temperatures  for  these  w" 
avocado  pears  can  be  ascertained  it  is  thought  probable  that  shipments  of  tli«* 
fruits  will  prove  quite  remunerative. 

Influence  of  the  acion  on  atock,  A.  Julib  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit  {Ed.  rEd),t6  {ISOl}- 
No.  40,  pp.  S91,  .W^).— The  author  grafted  the  variety  Aramon  Rnpestiis  G«m» 
with  Camay  d'Arcenant.  Some  time  later  a  shoot  came  out  6  in.  below  the  gn'' 
which  had  leaves  like  the  Vinifera  variety  with  much  lai^r  and  earlier  fmit  tli» 
the  Rupestris. 

Sod-grown  fruit,  H.  M.  Stringfellow  (Texa*  Farm  and  Ranch,  g4  (1905),^ 
iS,  pp.  10,  11) . — The  author  calls  attention  to  the  especially  good  keeping  qn»liti« 
of  peaches  grown  in  sod  orchards. 

He  sent  peaches  from  Texas  to  Richmond,  Va.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Harrisboig. 
Pa.,  where  they  arrived  in  perfect  condition  without  refrigeration.  Oneshipniw' 
to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  returned  to  Texas  without  ice.  The  good  condition  <* 
these  peaches  upon  reaching  Texas  is  shown  in  an  illustration  in  Ttxat  Btrm 
Ranch,  24  (1905),  No.  34,  p.  10.  Pears  grown  on  sod  land  have  also  beenshipp*^ 
by  the  author  in  carload  lots  to  Chicago  without  refrigeration  and  arrived  therf » 
perfect  condition.  He  argues  that  much  of  the  poor  keeping  quality  of  fruits  is  d* 
to  cultivation  of  orchards. 

Stringfellowtree  culture,  J.  C.  Whitten  {Rural  New  Yorker,  64  {1906),  Xo.  tS9i< 
p.  oSo).— The  author  reports  that  fruit  trees  root  and  top  pruned  according  to  the 
Stringfellow  method  have  not  succeeded  as  well  at  the  Missouri  station  iS  tw« 
planted  and  pruned  in  the  ordinary  manner.  a 

Peaches  have  been  less  injured  by  the  Stringfellow  method  of  pruning  than  «ppl* 
and  where  the  trees  pruned  according  to  the  Stringfellow  method  have  lived  oW 
the  first  summer  they  have  invarial>ly  develope<l  into  good  trees.  The  author  no** 
that  some  commercial  grpwen  throughout  the  State  report  excellent  miccen  v 
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planting  and  pruning  according  to  the  Stringfetlow  method,  and  others  much  better 
results  by  the  usual  method. 

It  is  believed  that  the  method  of  stub-root  pruning  and  cutting  the  stock  back  to 
12  to  18  in.,  according  to  the  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Stringfellow,  has  been  of  great 
service  in  showing  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  retain  anything  like  the  large  quantity 
of  fibrous  roots  which  was  formerly  supposed.  Many  lai^  growers  are  now  cutting 
back  the  roots  of  trees  much  more  severely  at  planting  time  than  heretofore. 

Cause  of  the  presence  of  abnormal  quantities  of  starch  in  bruised  apples, 
G.  Wabcollibb  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  Ul  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  406-408).— 
When  apples  are  bruised  before  ripening  the  starch  in  the  bruised  zone  is  not  con- 
verted into  sugar  during  the  ripening  process.  The  author  investigated  the  cause  of 
this  and  believes  that  he  has  proved  it  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  tannin  on  the  amy- 
lase, which  prevents  this  diastase  from  transforming  the  starch  into  fermentable  sugar. 

The  packing  of  peaches,  F.  Charmbux  (Jardin,  19  (1905),  No.  446,  pp.  S80,  S81, 
igi.  S). — Illustrations  showing  the  packages  and  methods  of  packing  peaches  in  the 
south  and  west  of  France  and  in  Spain  are  given. 

How  fruit  should  he  packed  (Canad.  HoH.,  ^8  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  S76-S77,fig. 
1). — A  discussion  is  given  of  Pacific  coast  practices  in  packing  fruit  and  of  their 
application  to  Canadian  fruit. 

Cold  storage  for  fruits  and  veg'etables,  R.  Stbtbfbld  (Gartenflora,  64  (190S), 
No.  9,  pp.  S31-S46). — A  lecture  on  this  subject  in  which  the  results  of  experimental 
work  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  are  briefly  reviewed  and  a  table  given  show- 
ing the  best  temperatures  for  storing  a  large  number  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the 
kind  of  packages  in  which  they  are  commonly  stored  in  Europe. 

Causes  of  citrus  firait  decay,  G.  H.  Powbll  (Col.  Cult.,  S4  (1906),  No.  IB,  pp. 
344,  346). — A  preliminary  account  is  given  of  the  investigations  which  are  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  in  cooperation  with  the 
fruit  interests  of  California,  for  the  control  of  losses  from  disease  which  occur  in  the 
handling  of  California  citrus  fruits  during  transportation  and  marketing. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  found  that  mechanical  injuries  to  the  fruit  are  the  principal 
causes  of  decay.  When  the  skin  of  an  orange  or  lemon  is  broken  blue  mold  finds 
access  to  the  wound  and  under  favorable  moisture  and  temperature  conditions  devel- 
ops, resulting  in  the  decay  of  the  fruit.  An  examination  of  hundreds  of  boxes  in 
different  representative  orange  sections  of  the  State  indicate  that  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  of  all  fruit  is  made  susceptible  to  rot  by  pimcturing  or  shaving  the  skin  with 
clippers  when  the  fruit  is  picked. 

A  table  made  up  from  9  representative  experiments  with  oranges  carefully  handled 
in  comparison  with  clipper-cut  oranges  is  given,  which  shows  that  in  a  given  time  in 
moist  air  and  a  temperature  of  70°  F.  the  decay  of  fruits  free  from  cuts  averaged  about 
2.5  per  cent,  while  the  decay  in  cut  fruits  averaged  36.9  per  cent.  A  wide  variation 
was  found  in  the  percentage  of  decay  of  fruits  picked  by  different  pickers,  the  per- 
centage ranging  from  7  to  72  per  cent.  Fruits  cut  with  long  stems  were  also  found 
a  source  of  injury,  as  the  stems  puncture  other  fruits  and  thus  permit  the  entrance  of 
disease  spores.  The  injury  from  this  source,  however,  is  estimated  to  be  about  1  in 
25  in  comparison  with  the  Irjsses  from  clipper  cutting. 

With  the  present  method  of  handling  fruit  in  packing  houses  it  is  believed  that 
probably  not  2  per  cent  of  the  clipper-cut  fruit  is  detected  and  thrown  out  by  the 
graders  as  it  passes  through  the  machinery.  A  large  amount  of  fruit  has  been  exam- 
ined in  bins  and  boxes  already  packe<l  which  showed  that  the  clipper-cut  fruit  from 
such  bins  and  packed  boxes  ranged  from  10  to  37  jier  cent. 

The  brush  may  be  another  source  of  injury  to  the  fruit  Whether  it  injures  the 
fruit  mechanically  or  whether  it  inoculates  the  fruit  already  injured  has  not  been 
definitely  determined.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  decay  in  the  same  lot  of 
20408— No.  7—06 4 
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fruit  may  be  raised  or  lowered  from  10  to  30  per  cent  or  more  by  closiiip  or  openini 
the  same  bruBh.  The  brush  is  always  full  of  mold  spores,  and  if  the  fmit  hat  been 
clipper  cut,  or  injured  in  any  other  way,  the  brush  is  likely  to  deposit  disaise  sporee 
in  these  bruised  places,  which  will  eventually  develop  decay. 

Experiments  are  under  way  to  determine  the  effect  of  delay  in  cooling  froit  before 
shipping.  The  experiments  thus  far  indicate  that  the  orange  can  be  placed  is  idt 
market  in  the  country  in  prime  condition  if  it  is  shipped  quickly  after  pickini; in i 
cold  condition.  The  author  is  not  so  certain  about  the  results  where  the  fmitftot 
in  a  packing  house  several  days  before  packing  and  cooling.  The  result?  of  ceTcnl 
shipments  to  New  York  indicate  that  the  cut  fruit  can  be  shipped  with  not  more 
than  6  per  cent  of  decay  if  the  fruit  is  loaded  in  the  refrigerator  car  quickly  after  the 
injury  has  been  made.  If,  however,  the  oranges  are  delayed  several  days  in  the 
packing  house  it  is  probable  that  no  degree  of  cooling  that  could  be  maintained  bri 
refrigerator  car  could  wholly  eliminate  the  trouble. 

An  experiment  was  made  in  which  oranges  were  stored  at  a  temperature  of  32°  F., 
immediately  after  picking,  and  after  27,  62,  and  94  hours'  delay,  respectively.  Ite 
fruit  had  been  inoculated  with  the  blue  mold.  The  record  of  decay  made  lOdtn 
aifter  the  storage  in  each  case  is  as  follows:  Immediate  storage,  no  decay;  27hou> 
delay,  no  decay;  52  hours  delay,  15.5  per  cent  decay;  94  hours  delay,  75.5  per «« 
decay.  "From  these  data  and  tlie  experience  in  fruit  storage  we  have  no  hesitatiMia 
saying  that  oranges  ought  to  be  packed  in  the  quickest  possible  time  where  th«f' 
are  to  be  shipped  in  warm  weather  under  ice." 

Attention  is  called  to  the  decay  of  fruits  after  they  have  been  in  cold  storage.  Coi' 
storage  simply  retards  decay,  and  if  the  fruits  have  been  inoculated  with  disac 
spores  it  is  likely  they  will  decay  after  they  have  been  remove<l  from  the  cold-ston? 
room.  The  fault,  however,  is  not  with  the  cold  storage  but  with  the  previoos  oowli- 
tibn  of  the  fruit  The  gist  of  this  same  article  also  appears  in  Pacific  Rural  Prm 
(1905),  No.  17,  pp.  260,  261). 

The  newer  strawberries,  W.  J.  Green  and  F.  H.  Ballou  {Ohio  Sla.  BuLS^ 
pp.  30. ) — Descriptive  notes  on  50  of  the  newer  varieties  of  strawberries  grown  at  the 
station  during  the  year,  with  a  tabular  account  of  the  behavior  of  many  of  the  ddef 
sorts  as  well. 

The  authors  deprecate  the  use  of  the  term  "pedigree"  strawberry  plants,  sina 
those  thus  called  are  not  pedigreed  plants  at  all,  while  really  pedigreed  strawbenj 
plants  have  no  value  above  those  without  a  pedigree.  The  word  "pedigree"  is  • 
misnomer  when  applied  to  strawberry  plants,  tends  to  confusion  in  the  minds  <i 
many,  and  leads  to  deception.  In  1903  the  "pedigreed"  plants  of  7  varieties  wen 
compared  with  plants  of  the  same  varieties  obtained  from  a  reliable  grower.  Fi« 
of  the  7  varieties  gave  better  yields  from  the  common  than  from  the  so-called  "pedi- 
greed" plants. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  in  1905  with  very  similar  results. 

Strawberry  culture  in  Cuba,  H.  J.  SquiBRS  {Mo.  Cunmlar  Rpts.  [f.  S.],  JW'' 
No.  S97,  pp.  178,  179). — Notes  are  given  on  the  methods  of  strawberry  culture  fol- 
lowed by  W.  P.  Ladd,  an  American  living  in  iSantiago  de  las  V^aa.  Chocolate  IM'' 
has  been  found  better  than  red  land  for  this  plant  as  the  latter  appears  to  be  too 
porous  and  dries  out  easily.  From  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  $1,000  worth  oi 
strawberries  were  sold,  giving  a  net  profit  of  $597. 

Small  fnuts,  J.  F.  Nicholson  ( Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  69,  pp.  jM).— Popular  diiw 
tions  based  on  work  at  the  station  are  given  for  the  culture  of  blackberries,  dewber 
ries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  and  currants,  with  accounts  of  the  dis- 
eases and  insects  affecting  these  different  fruits,  and  suggestions  as  to  means  of  contiol. 
Of  all  small  fruits,  blackberries  and  dewberries  succeed  the  best.  Raspberries  «« 
not  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of  Oklahoma,  and  gooseberries  and  currants  do  not 
succeed. 
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Small  fruits  and  grapes,  C.  A.  Kbffbr  (,Tennessee  Sta.  Bui.,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  S, 
ip.  lS-gl,fig*.  7). — Popular  directions  are  given  for  the  culture  of  strawberries,  rasp- 
leniee,  blackberries,  and  grapes,  based  on  the  results  of  experimental  work  at  the 
tation. 

The  two  most  frost-resistant  varieties  of  strawberries  out  of  60  tested  appear  to  be 
lichel  Early  and  Carrie.  Excelsior,  Klondike,  Pride  of  Cumberland,  Clyde,  Haver^ 
md,  and  Bubach  No.  5  were  all  badly  damaged  by  frost.  ' 

Especially  good  results  have  been  obtained  with  raspberries  by  mulching.  The 
anlch  as  applied  was  18  in.  deep  and  by  spring  had  Hettled  down  to  about  10  in. 
leep,  and  extended  a  foot  or  more  on  either  side  of  the  row.  Raspberries  thus 
wated  were  much  less  injured  by  the  cold  than  unmulched  vines,  and  made  over 
iwiee  the  growth  of  the  unmulched  plants  during  the  following  season.  The  plants 
nulched  with  field  bean  straw  made  a  better  growth  than  those  mulched  with  lawn 
r^ings. 

With  grapes,  it  was  noticed  that  the  severe  frost  which  destroyed  all  the  new 
ihoots  in  the  vineyard  after  they  were  4  to  10  in.  long  resulted  in  the  production  of 
a  large  amount  of  ' '  blind ' '  shoots — that  is,  shoots  which  bore  no  fruit.  The  amount 
of  fruitful  and  blind  wood  on  a  number  of  vines  of  6  varieties  counted  is  tabulated. 

Layering  grafted  vines;  grrafting  cuttings  by  approach,  F.  Charmeux  (Jar- 
^  19  {1906) ,  No.  436,  pp.  ISO,  ISl,  figt.  4). — Layered  shoots  of  European  varieties 
tA  grapes  throw  out  roots  which  are  not  resistant  to  phylloxera. 

The  method  of  Petit-Roch  of  grafting  these  layers  by  approach  on  either  a  rooted 
or  nonrooted  phylloxera  resistant  cutting  is  described.  In  the  case  of  nonrooted 
cottings  after  the  graft  is  made  the  lower  portion  of  the  cutting  is  placed  in  a  bottle 
of  vater.  With  rooted  cuttings  the  graft  is  tied  with  raffia  and  otherwise  treated 
Kke  an  ordinary  layered  vine,  being  well  mounded  up  with  earth. 
The  packing  of  hothouse  grapes,  F.  Chabmeux  ^Jardin,  19  {1905),  No.  44S,pp. 

f90,i6l,figg.  6). — The  packages  used  for  packing  hothouse  grapes  and  methods  of 
packing  are  illustrated  and  described. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Horticultural  Science  {Proc.  Sac.  Hort.  Sci., 
1903-4,  pp.  108). — This  publication  of  the  society  contains  the  papers  presented 
before  it  at  its  two  annual  meetings  in  1903  and  1904,  a  summary  of  which  has  been 
noted  elsewhere  (E.  8.  R.,  15,  p.  538;  16,  p.  729).  In  addition  it  contains  the  con- 
Btitation  of  the  society,  a  list  of  members,  officers,  etc. 

Okra:  Its  culture  and  uses,  W.  R.  Bbattib  (  {/.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmert'  Bui.  SSi, 
pp.  16,  figg.  8). — ^The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  encourage  a  more  general  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  okra  or  gumbo  {Hibiscus  egciUeniug)  by  giving  cultural  hints,  descrip- 
tions of  a  few  of  the  leading  varieties,  and  directions  as  to  cooking. 
Hop  sprouts  as  vegetables,  G.  W.  Roosevelt  {Mo.  Conmlar  Rpta.  [U.  &],  1903, 

No.  297,  p.  S9). — The  author  states  that  young  hop  sprouts  are  extensively  used  in 

Brnssels  as  early  spring  vegetables.    The  most  succulent  sprouts  are  those  taken  from 

tbe  foot  of  the  hop  plant  which  has  been  covered  with  earth  during  the  winter 

months. 
Pickles— how  to  make  them,  R.  Blanche  Maddock  {Canad.  Hort,  28  (1905), 

"0- 10,  pp.  S79-S81). — Directions  are  given  for  making  cucumber,  mustard,  and  green 

tomato  pickles,  pickled  fruits,  and  for  keeping  ripe  tomatoes  over  winter. 
Ginseng  in  China,  F.  D.  Cloud  (Mo.  Consular  Rpts.  [U.  .9.],  190r>,  No.  397,  pp. 

ISS-iS}), — Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  5  sorts  of  ginseng  found  in  Chinese  markets, 

^ith  the  statement  that  American  ginseng  is  liked  in  some  Chinese  cities,  while  in 

others  the  Chinese  do  not  care  for  it  and  scarcely  buy  it  at  all. 
Oulture  of  mushroom  spawn  from  spores,  J.  Steineht  ( Wiener  Illtts.  Gart. 

^■,30  {1905),  No.  7,  pp.  :iS0-2.J^).—The  author  descriltes  a  successful  method 

•dopted  by  himself  for  growing  mushroom  spawn  and  gives  the  results  of  trials  in 

KTOwing  mushrooms  from  such  spawn. 
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Sugg«ationB  about  ae«d  growings,  J.  Jeannin,  Jr.  (RurcU  Neva  Yorker,  £^(190$), 
No.  g906,  p.  7Z5). — Su|i>gestion8  are  given  for  selecting  seed  of  beans,  com,  cucom- 
ben,  eggplant,  lettuce,  melons,  squashes,  peas,  radishes,  spinach,  tomatoes,  celoy, 
cabbage,  and  onions. 

Oulture  and  distillatioxi  of  perfumery  plants  in  Java,  F.  Sesbx  (^^r.  ?nL 
Pays  Chaudt,  5  (1906),  No.  SO,  pp.  86S~SSS). — This  article  deals  primarily  with  the 
distillation  of  Citronella  from  Attdropogon  eitralus  or  lemon  grass. 

Tea  cultiire  in  Japan,  Phipps  (Dipio.  and  Com.  Rptt.  [Londori],  Mite  Ser.,lSK, 
No.  637,  pp.  13). — A  detailed  account  is  given  of  Japanese  methods  of  curing  t8u 
with  statistics  of  the  principal  tea-producing  prefectures  and  of  the  amonnt  and 
value  of  tea  produced  during  the  year  1903.     The  total  yield  was  65,588,030  Ihe. 

Cultivation  of  tea  in  the  Oaucaaua,  P.  Stevens  (DipJo.  and  Com.  BfU. 
[London^,  Muc.  Ser.,  190S,No.6SS,pp.6). — An  account  of  the  culture  of  tea  along  the 
Black  Sea  near  Batoum.    The  tea  crop  of  1903  in  this  region  was  38,700  lbs. 

Terba-mate  culture  in  New  Oermany,  Paragruay,  R.  von  Fdcheb  (Tropai- 
pftamer,  9  (1905),  No.  9,  pp.  495-605).— An  account  of  the  culture  of  this  tea  plwt 
in  Paraguay  with  considerable  data  on  cost  of  growing  a  plantation,  yield,  etc 

Chart  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  F.  Duncan  (CoutUry  Calendar,  1  (isoii 
No.  6,  pp.  664-666). — A  chart  is  given,  showing  the  common  and  botanical  name, 
time  of  blossoming,  color  of  blooms,  soil,  and  culture  requirements  of  a  large  number 
of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  arranged .  with  reference  to  spring,  summer,  aul 
autumn  blooming.  Similar  data  are  given  for  trees  and  shrubs  having  brightly-col- 
ored bark  for  winter  effect  and  trees  and  shrubs  for  winter  fruiting  effects. 

Tree  subirrig^tion  alon^  streets  and  parks,  C.  Ebwikn  ( Wiener  Itttu.  Oaft- 
Zlg.,  SO  (1906),  No.  g,  pp.  61-66,  Jigs.  S). — A  method  of  watering  trees  along  gtreeb 
by  means  of  subirrigation  is  described. 

Iron  pipes  are  laid  10  to  16  in.  beneath  the  level  of  the  street  and  3  to  6  ft.  from 
the  trees.  Water  escapes  from  these  through  openings  on  the  upper  side.  The  pip« 
are  laid  in  gravel  with  a  brick  over  the  top  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  dirt.  The  pipes 
must  be  so  arranged  that  all  the  water  can  be  withdrawn  from  them  during  the  vinter 
months  to  prevent  freezing.  Illustrations  are  given  of  the  appearance  of  trees  aloii| 
streets  thus  watered  and  of  other  trees  surface  watered,  which  show  the  much  greater 
benefit  derived  from  subirrigation. 

The  book  of  garden  furniture,  C.  Thongbr  (London  and  New  York:  John  Low. 
190S,  pp.  XII -\- 100,  ph.  S4,  flgt.  11). — In  this  popular  book  such  subjects  are  con- 
sidered as  garden  seats,  summerhouses,  archways  and  trellises,  pergolas,  gates,  fences, 
sundials  and  (Jtatuary,  bridges,  fountains,  urns,  vases,  etc.  This  is  Volume  22  of  the 
Handbooks  of  Practical  Gardening,  edited  by  H.  Roberts. 

The  book  of  the  carnation,  R.  P.  Bboteebston  (London  and  New  York:  Jo^ 
Lam,  1904,  pp-  XII+95,  ph.  17). — This  is  a  popular  book  on  this  subject,  giving  the 
history  of  the  carnation  and  directions  for  the  culture  of  carnations  in  ths  garden,  in 
pots,  and  for  exhibition.  The  book  contains  a  chapter  on  raising  new  camationg  by 
M.  R.  Smith.  This  is  Volume  23  of  the  series  of  Handbooks  of  Practical  Gardening, 
edited  by  H.  Roberts. 

Orafting:  the  carnation  on  Saponaria,  G.  Poiraclt  (/ardm,  79 (7905),  iVo.M 
p.  SOI). — The  author  grafted  carnations  on  Saponaria  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  disease  caused  by  Fusarium  duinthi,  and  describes  his  method  of  work. 

Two-year-old  carnation  plants  grown  in  pots  are  used  for  root  grafting,  preferably 
by  the  English  method.    Saponaria  grown  either  in  pots  or  out-of-<loors  may  be  used. 
After  the  graft  has  been  made  the  plants  are  repotted  and  placed  under  bell  }an  ii>    ; 
a  hotbetl,  where  they  remain  for  3  or  4  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  v*    I 
gradually  hanlened  off. 

Plants  thus  grafted  flowered  in  December.  They  ceased  flowering  in  January  and 
February,  during  the  resting  period  of  the  stock,  and  began  flowering  again  in  Feb- 
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mary  and  March.  The  flowers  of  the  grafted  plants  have,  been  as  large  and  as 
beautiful  as  those  of  carnations  on  their  own  roots.  In  this  work  observations  will 
be  made  to  determine  whether  the  immunity  acquired  by  grafting  on  Saponaria  is 
inherited  in  the  seedlings. 

All  the  species  of  phlox  worth  cultivating,  L.  Barron  ((7ard.  Jlfa^.  [N.  K], 
S  ( 1905),  No.  4,  pp.  1S7-169,  figs.  10). — The  different  species  of  phlox  most  commonly 
coltivated  are  described  and  a  key  given  for  their  identification.  Methods  of  culti- 
vating each  of  the  different  species  are  included. 

Tlieincomparable  Japanese  lilies,  VV.  Miller  (Oanf.Jfo^.  [N.  Y.'],S(1906),No. 
4,PP- 174-177,  fig».  S). — The  various  species  of  Japanese  lilies  that  can  be  cultivated  in 
this  country  are  described,  cultural  methods  suggested,  and  a  key  given  for  their 
identification. 

▲  planting:  chart  of  bulbs  and  perennials,  R.  Cambbon  ( Country  Calendar,  1 
{190S),  Ab.  6,  pp.  S6S,  663). — A  chart  is  given  showing  in  tabular  form  the  common 
and  botanical  names,  color  of  bloom,  soil,  and  cultural  requirements  of  bulbs  and  of 
herbaceous  perennials  blooming  at  different  periods  of  the  season  from  May  to 
October. 

I!xi>erimental  researches  on  the  seed  of  orchids,  A.  Mal'Men^  (Jardm,  19 
{1906),  No.  438,  pp.  166,  157,  figs.  4). — This  is  largely  a  review  of  the  work  of  N. 
Bernard,  who  showed  that  the  presence  of  endophytous  fungi  in  the  embryo  of  the 
seed  of  orchids  is  an  essential  condition  to  their  germination. 

The  hybridization  of  Odontoglossum,  L.  Duval  (Jardin,  19  (1906),  No.  443, 
pp.  S38,  ^^9).— Methods  of  hybridization  are  described  and  some  results  secured 
noted. 

P0RE8TRY. 

Influence  of  the  origin  of  seed  t>n  the  character  of  forest  growth,  A.  Enalrr 
(J/i«.  SchtMiz.  Centralantt.  ForM.  Verguch*w.,  8  (1905),  No.  g,pp.  IV+81-gS6,pl».  IS, 
dgms.  g). — Different  kinds  of  forest  seeds  were  gathered  in  localities  of  varying  alti- 
tudes above  sea  level,  and  studied  as  regards  weight,  ability  to  germinate,  and  char- 
acter of  seedlings  produced.  The  details  are  given  in  extended  tables  and  discuseed 
at  length. 

Some  of  the  more  important  conclusions  relative  to  the  different  kinds  of  seed  are 
as  follows:  The  weight  of  spruce  seeds  and  their  ability  to  germinate  decrease  in 
general  with  the  height  above  sea  level  at  which  they  are  harvested.  There  is  no 
decided  influence,  however,  up  to  1,200  to  1,400  meters.  Seeds  from  high  moun- 
tainous districts  do  not  germinate  with  as  great  energy  as  seed  from  lowlands  and 
lose  their  ability  to  germinate  sooner. 

The  growth  characteristics  of  highland  and  lowland  spruce  are  inherited  by  the 
seedlings,  even  when  grown  under  different  climatic  conditions.  Spruce  grown  from 
lowland  seed  decreases  in  height  growth  with  the  distance  above  sea  level  and  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  spruce  grown  from  highland  seed.  High  Alpine  spruce  is  char- 
acterized by  a  relatively  large  root  development  as  compared  with  lowland  spruce. 
Seed  from  green  cones  produces  the  same  kind  of  seedlings  as  seed  from  red  cones 
grown  in  the  same  locality.  Large  seed  produces  larger,  heavier  seedlings  than 
small  seed. 

Seed  from  Alpine  regions  when  grown  in  lowlands  produce  trees  which  start  into 
growth  earlier  in  the  spring,  do  not  grow  so  high,  and  stop  growing  earlier  each 
season  than  trees  grown  from  lowland  seed.  Seedling  spruces  from  highland  seed 
are  characterized  by  closer  and  shorter  needles  than  those  of  lowland  seedlings.  The 
structure  of  the  needles  to  prevent  drying  out  is  also  better.  They  suffer  less  in  high 
situations  from  early  frosts,  from  destruction  of  the  chlorophyll  by  too  strong  insola- 
tion, and  from  breaking  down  by  snow. 
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For  restocking  mountainous  regions  with  spruce  seedlings  no  seed  grown  at  ui 
altitude  of  1,500  to  1,800  meters  above  sea  level  should  be  used.  Seeds  from  in- 
formed trees  produce  as  good  seedlings  as  from  well-formed  trees.  Seeds  from  an 
aspecially  bushy  spruce  produced  seedlings,  67  per  cent  of  which  were  like  the 
mother  tree. 

In  experiments  with  silver  fir  {Abia  pecUrmta)  all  seed  gathered  at  1,300  to  1,400 
meters  above  sea  level  proved  of  like  character  as  regards  weight,  abilitT  to 
germinate,  etc. 

Experiments  with  European  larch  {Larix  europiea)  showed,  as  with  spmce,  that 
two  climatic  races  can  be  distinguished  in  Alpine  districts.  Up  to  1,700  metera  above 
sea  level  a  quick  growing  kind  obtains,  while  above  this  height  a  macb  slower 
growing  variety  is  found,  and  these  characteristics  are  inherited  by  the  seedlings. 
Seed  gathered  up  to  about  1 ,  700  meters  possesses  like  weight  and  ability  to  germinate. 
See<l  gathered  in  very  high  districts  possesses  less  ability  to  germinate.  Seed  selected 
from  trees  stunted  because  of  unsuitable  soil  conditions  may  transmit  these  charac- 
teristics. Therefore,  in  practice,  only  seed  from  well-formed  trees  sboold  be 
gathered. 

With  the  sycamore  maple  {Acer  pteudoplatanus)  also  the  best  results  are  secured 
by  planting  the  seed  harvested  in  the  same  or  like  locality  as  r^[ards  altitude  and 
climate. 

On  the  whole  the  experiments  indicate  very  clearly  that  in  forestry  practice  the 
best  seeds  are  those  which  are  grown  in  the  locality  where  they  are  to  be  planted. 

A  working:  plan  for  forest  lands  in  Berkeley  County,  South.  Carolina,  C.  S 
Chapman  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Forestry  RiU.  56,  pp.  6e,  pit.  4,  map  /).— Parti oi 
this  bulletin  contains  a  general  description  of  a  tract  of  44,943  acres  of  timber  land 
owned  by  the  E.  P.  Burton  Lumber  Company,  with  volume  and  yield  tables,  and» 
general  account  oE  lumbering,  marketing,  and  transportation  and  grazing.  Sylvicil 
descriptions  are  also  given  of  the  moat  important  trees,  including  loblolly  pine,  short- 
leaf  pine,  cypress,  red  and  black  gum,  etc. 

Part  2  discusses  the  management  of  this  tract  on  the  basis  of  these  data.  The  inve^ 
tigations  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prevailing  species  (loblolly  pine),  method ol 
logging,  and  the  location  of  the  tract  are  all  adapted  to  make  the  pine  lands  penna- 
nently  valuable,  if  treated  in  such  way  as  to  insure  future  crops  of  timber.  A  work- 
ing plan  prepared  with  this  end  in  view  is  given. 

Beafforestation  in  the  Deccan  and  other  dry  diatricta,  H.  F.  AnBimixaT 
{Luiian  Forester,  SI  {1906),  No.  4,  pp.  SOr>-g(n). — The  average  rainfall  of  the  district 
under  discussion  is  under  20  in.  annually,  all  of  which  falls  between  the  second  week 
of  June  and  the  middle  or  end  of  October.  During  the  7  months  in  which  no  nun 
falls  trees  planted  in  the  ordinary  way  must  be  watered. 

The  author  states  that  the  ryots  have  developed  a  system  of  planting  without  irri- 
gation whi(!h  is  very  successful.  They  make  ridges  2  ft.  high  by  scraping  up  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  On  the  top  of  these  ridges  Neem  {Mdia  azadiraehta)  hedges  are 
planted.  In  1  hedge  2  years  old  saplings  were  7  to  8  ft.  high  and  8  to  19  in.  in  girA' 
The  author  planted  Acha  {Hardieickia  binaia)  seed  in  the  same  manner  and  fonnd 
that  it  made  a  much  more  satisfactory  growth  than  when  planted  in  an  18  in.  cube 
pit  and  regularly  watered  from  July  1. 

The  seasons  and  growth,  Hbck  {Fnrstw.  Cmtbl.,  S7  {1906),  No.  6,  pp.  taS-SOO).— 
Some  data  are  given  on  the  growth  of  beech  and  ash  during  different  periods  of  the 
year,  and  also  on  the  relation  of  temi)erature  and  rainfall  to  growth  during  the 
different  months. 

In  1904, 57.6  per  cent  of  the  growth  of  ash  was  made  by  May,  32.9  p»er  cent  daring 
June,  and  9.5  per  cent  during  July  and  the  remainder  of  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  With  l)eech  about  40  jwr  cent  of  the  growth  was  completed  by  June  1,  *' 
per  cent  more  during  June,  and  20  per  cent  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
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Annual  rings  of  tree  growth,  E.  E.  Boode  (Mo.  Weatlter  Rev.,  SS  (1905),  No.  6, 
pp.  250,  S51). — The  author  reports  an  investigation  of  the  seasonal  and  annual  rapidity 
of  growth  of  trees  at  Stillwater,  Okla.,  between  October  1, 1898,  and  September,  1901. 

Twenty-seven  trees  were  under  observation  during  the  entire  time.  Among  them 
were  inaples  and  various  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  plum,  peach,  cherry,  apple,  quince, 
pear,  Russian  mulberry,  and  apricot.  The  increase  in  girth  is  shown  in  tabular  form, 
together  with  the  rainfall  by  months,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  month  of 
maxinaum  rainfall  was  also  the  month  of  maximum  growth.  It  is  concluded  that  in 
general  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  precipitation  and  tree  growth. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  forestry,  F.  Gibbsberg  (Fortlw.  Centbl., 
17  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  $1-38). — An  account  of  forestry  experiments  in  Belgium  with 
commercial  fertilizers,  a  more  detailed  record  of  which  is  to  appear  later  in  pamphlet 
form.  On  poor  soils  the  nse  of  fertilizers  has  lieen  found  especially  helpful.  A  num- 
ber of  examples  are  cited,  one  of  which  will  serve  to  show. the  general  trend  of  all. 

A  forest  area  in  1893  was  fertilized  with  2,000  kg.  of  Thomas  slag  and  1,000  kg.  of 
kainit  per  hectare  and  planted.  Nine  years  later  the  trees  in  this  area  had  an  aver- 
age height  of  3.1  meters,  while  in  an  area  alongside  which  had  beeh  10  years  planted 
the  average  height  was  but  1.8  meters.  The  results  of  fertilizer  experiments 
throughout  Belgium  the  past  15  years  have  thoroughly  established  the  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  in  forestry  work,  results  being  obtained  in  20  years  with  fertilizers 
which  are  hardly  obtained  in  30  years  without  their  use. 

Besides  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  trees  on  the  fertilized  areas  they  appear 
much  less  subject  to  attacks  from  insects  and  diseases  than  trees  not  fertilized,  and  in 
transplanting,  even  in  unfavorable  weather,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  live. 

B«port  of  the  conservator  of  forests,  0.  £.  Leqat  ( TS-anmuU  Depl.  Agr.  Ann. 
Rpt.  1904,  pp-  SilSH,  pi.  !)• — An  outline  is  given  of  the  work  of  the  year,  including 
an  account  of  the  government  nurseries  in  different  localities,  timber  imported  into 
the  Transvaal,  seed  distribution,  etc. 

The  natural  evergreen  forest  of  the  Transvaal  does  not  exceed  in  area  150,000 
acres.  All  but  the  most  inaccessible  portions  of  this  forest  has  been  heavily  worked 
in  past  years.  A  list  is  given  of  the  species  actually  found  in  the  indigenous  forests 
op  to  date. 

A  sylvicultural  study  of  larch,  A.  Cieslar  (Separate  from  Zentbl.  Getam.  Forstw., 
SO  (1904) ,  No.  1,  pp.  27). — An  account  of  the  natural  geographical  distribution  of  the 
Alpine  and  Siberian  larches,  of  the  larch  canker,  and  of  the  culture  of  larch  in  mixed 
forests. 

As  showing  the  injurious  effect  of  shade  on  the  devolopment  of  larch  seedlings, 
the  author  notes  an  experiment  in  which  seedlings  of  larch,  spruce,  and  black  and 
white  pine  were  grown  under  lath  shade  and  without  shade.  Counting  the  volume 
growth  of  the  larch  seedlings  in  the  open  100,  the  growth  of  the  spruce  under  shade 
was  54,  black  pine  27,  white  pine  19,  and  larch  13.  When  spruce  and  larch  are 
grown  together  the  spruce  develops  slowly  for  a  number  of  years,  while  the  larch 
shoots  up  rapidly.  So  long  as  the  larch  is  dominant  the  two  thrive  together,  but  in 
from  20  to  40  years,  when  the  spruce  overtakes  the  larch,  the  latter  soon  succumbs. 

Much  better  results  are  obtained  as  regards  larch  when  it  is  grown  with  white 
pine,  since  the  white  pine  does  not  become  dominant  until  the  larch  has  reached 
merchantable  size.     The  larch  also  does  well  with  red  beech. 

Treatment  of  Scotch  pine  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  L.  Pard^  (Rev.  Eaux  el 
Forint,  44  (1905),  Nog.  5,  pp.  1Z9-14S;  6,  pp.  161-173).— A.  discussion  of  the  common 
method  of  growing  Scotch  pine  (Pinxu  sylrestris)  in  the  r^on  about  Paris. 

Fifty  to  60  year  rotations  are  advocated  for  this  tree  around  Paris  instead  of  longer 
periods.  Artificial  regeneration  is  perhaps  more  satisfactory,  on  the  whole,  than 
natural  restocking.  Seed  from  trees  50  years  old  was  found  as  valuable  as  seed  from 
trees  86  years  old  from  the  standpoint  of  percentage  of  germination. 
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Note  on  the  germinaiion  of  teak  and  other  aeeds,  R.  S.  Peabsos  [b&n 
Forester,  SI  (1905),  No.  S,pp.  76»-77i).— Of  aeveral  different  methods  tested  for  the 
germination  of  teak  seeds  the  most  saccessful  waa  ttiat  in  which  the  seed  was  stiati- 
fled  about  1  in.  thicli  in  a  pit  10  ft.  square  and  18  in.  to  2  ft.  deep,  with  alternate 
layera  of  earth  of  the  same  thickness. 

After  the  pit  was  thus  filled  level  with  the  ground  it  waa  flooded  with  water  ewy 
other  day  6  times.  The  whole  mass  was  then  thoroughly  mixed  and  again  watered, 
on  alternate  days  until  the  seed  showed  signs  of  germination.  Suggestions  are  ptfa 
for  germinating  the  seeds  of  a  number  of  other  Indian  trees. 

Oirdling  of  misceUaneous  trees  in  sal  foresta,  F.  F.  R.  Channek  (indin 
2!br«»««r,  SI  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  S76-S78).—Oi  27  species  of  trees  girdled,  it  waa  found  thai 
12  do  not  die  when  girdled,  6  die  when  well  girdled,  while  further  information  ii 
required  before  stating  positively  whether  the  remainder  do  or  do  not  die  as  a  remit 
of  girdling. 

Some  fabta  about  gxitta-percha,  A.  M.  B.  Murdock  (Indian  Foretter,  31  (1906); 
No.  6,  pp.  S09-seo,  ph.  4). — An  account  of  the  species  and  distribution  of  gntta- 
percha  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  measures  observed  for  the  protection  of  the 
tree,  methods  of  extracting  latex,  manufacture,  adulteration,  and  the  propertieBof 
gutta-percha. 

Ooaipulation  of  the  latex  of  Ficua  elastica,  ¥..  8.  Cars  ( Indian  Pareder,  S1(1S05], 
No.  6,  pp.  SS5-3S7). — The  methods  observed  in  tapping  Fieus  eUatica  and  preparing 
the  rubber  therefrom  in  the  government  plantations  of  Charduar  and  Kulsi,  in  Aaeais, 
are  noted. 

In  tapping,  the  cuts  are  made  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  line  of  growth  of  the 
stem,  aerial  root,  or  branch  at  about  1.5  ft.  apart  around  half  of  the  portion  tappeii- 
The  cut  is  made  only  to  the  cambium  layer.  The  overflow  from  the  cuts  is  allowed 
to  fall  on  mats  made  of  thin  strips  of  bamboo  woven  together.  This  drip  nibher 
forms  a  kind  of  a  skin  over  the  mat  and  has  a  whitish  appearance,  whereas  thit 
which  remains  in  the  cuts  has  a  reddish-brown  color.  The  former,  after  drying,  brinp 
a  slightly  lower  price  in  the  market  than  that  collected  in  the  cuts. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  special  committae  for  plant  prote^ 
tion,  1904,  P.  SoRACKB,  L.  Rbh,  et  al.  (Arh.  Deut.  Ixindw.  Getell.,  1905,  No.  10!< 
pp.  LX+S94). — A  report  is  given  of  the  observations  of  the  different  members  oJ 
the  special  committee  on  the  investigation  of  plant  diseases  and  plant  protection,  the 
notes  being  arranged  topically  according  to  host  plants. 

The  principal  groupings  are  diseases  of  cereals,  beetp,  potatoes,  leguminous  pl*ot& 
v^etables,  and  fruit  trees,  and  vine  diseases.  In  addition  to  descriptions  of  the 
fungi  attacking  these  different  plant",  notes  are  f^iven  on  insect  enemies.  In  condv- 
sion,  a  summary  is  given  of  the  more  practical  methods  for  combating  these  taogi^ 
and  insect  pests. 

Disease  resistance  of  potatoes,  L.  R.  Jones  (  U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indo*- 
Bui.  S7,  pp.  S9). — On  account  of  the  increa8e<l  interest  in  the  possibility  of  disei* 
resistance  on  the  part  of  varietitts  of  potato(-M,  the  author  was  commissioned  to  inqiii'^ 
into  the  subject  both  in  this  country  ami  in  Europe. 

The  bulletin  aims  to  present  in  a  conci.-n-  form  what  is  known  about  disease  resigtanee 
of  potatoes.  For  the  most  jMirt  plant  breeding  with  potatoes  has  been  for  resistaW* 
to  the  late  blight,  and  this  will  continue  to  l>e  the  principal  problem  for  some  tim^i 
but  there  is  promise  of  success  in  securing  new  varieties  resistant  to  scab,  dry-fot> 
bacterial  blight,  and  other  dineajH's.  The  author  states  that  apparently  scab  diseasw 
of  tubers  in  Europe  differ  from  those  in  this  country,  and  certain  varieties  are  kno*" 
to  be  more  resistant  than  others. 
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A  potato  disease  known  as  blackleg,  of  bacterial  origin,  is  prevalent  in  Europe,  but 
is  not  as  yet  known  to  occur  in  this  country,  and  while  varietal  resistance  to  this  dis- 
ease is  not  fully  established,  it  seems  that  certain  thick-skinned  varieties  rich  in  starch 
are  more  resistant  than  the  thin-skinned  ones  with  a  low  starch  content. 

The  late  blight,  or  rot,  due  to  Phytophtlwra  infettan*  occurs  more  commonly  in 
Europe  than  in  America,  and  the  principal  investigations  have  been  on  the  resistance 
to  this  disease.  It  seems  from  the  information  at  hand  that  disease  resistance  is  a 
relative  characteristic,  no  variety  being  wholly  proof  against  the  blight  or  rot.  It 
seems  to  be  related  to  the  general  vegetative  vigor  of  the  plant,  and  in  some  instances 
resistance  may  be  acquired  by  originating  new  varieties,  but  all  seedlings  will  not 
show  spperior  disease  resistance. 

It  is  believed  that  some  of  the  wild  species  of  tuber-bearing  Solanums  offer  promise 
for  hybridization,  but  as  yet  no  practical  results  have  been  secured.  The  possibility 
of  disease  resistance  being  established  by  selection  has  not  been  proved,  and  it  is 
said  that  early  varieties  may  escape  the  disease  by  maturing  before  it  becomes  epi- 
demic, but  when  similarly  exposed  they  are  as  a  class  less  resistant  than  late  varieties. 
The  source  from  which  seed  tubers  is  obtained  is  said  to  be  a  matter  of  importance, 
northern-grown  seed  giving  plants  of  superior  resistance  in  Europe,  and  possibly 
tubers  are  better  for  seed  purposes  if  they  are  dug  before  they  reach  full  maturity. 
High  fertilization,  especially  with  nitrogenous  manures,  lowers  the  power  of  the  plant 
to  resist  blight  and  rot,  and  red  varieties  with  thick,  rough  skin  and  relatively  high 
starch  content  are  usually  more  resistant  than  the  thin-skinned  white  varieties, 
which  are  richer  in  protein. 

So  far  as  stem  and  foliage  characters  are  concerned,  the  evidence  favors  varieties 
that  have  hard,  rough,  woody  stems  and  small,  rough,  dark-colored  leaves.  In 
England  the  Evergood,  Discovery,  Royal  Kidney,  Northern  Star,  Sir  John  Llewelyn, 
King  Edward  VII,  Eldorado,  and  Factor  are  rated  high  as  to  disease  resistance, 
while  in  Germany  and  Holland  the  best  types  are  Mohort,  Irene,  Geheimrat  Thiel, 
Professor  Wohltmann,  Boncza,  Eigenheimer,  and  Paul  Kriiger. 

In  this  country  trials  as  to  disease  resistance  have  been  carried  on  at  a  number  of 
the  experiment  stations,  notably  at  the  Vermont  Station,  where  breeding  and  selec- 
tion experiments  for  increased  resistance  are  under  way.  In  this  country  no  variety 
seems  especially  preeminent  in  resistance,  but  Dakota  Red,  Rustproof,  Irish  Cobbler, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Doe  Pride,  and  White  Beauty  deserA'e  mention  as  of  the  resistant 
class. 

The  evidence  at  hand  seems  to  justify  the  hope  that  by  the  coordinated  efforts  of 
potato  specialists  it  will  be  possible  to  develop  varieties  of  potatoes  combining  gen- 
eral excellence  with  a  high  degree  of  resistance,  and  the  author  urges  all  interested 
to  aid  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

Olub  root  diaeaae  of  swedes  and  tiimips,  D.  A.  Gilchrist  {County  Northumb., 
Ed.  Cknn.,  Bui.  S,  pp.  i3-42,figt.  S). — A  description  is  given  of  club  root  of  crucif- 
erous plants  and  a  record  presented  of  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  to 
test  the  effect  of  different  dressings  to  check  the  disease.  A  short  account  of  the 
fungus  which  causes  the  disease  is  also  given. 

In  the  experiments  for  the  control  of  the  disease  varying  amounts  of  lime  were 
employed  at  different  dates,  and  on  the  whole  it  was  found  that  the  application  of 
lime  to  be  moet  efficient  should  be  made  a  considerable  time  in  advance  of  the  sow- 
ing of  the  crop.  In  some  of  the  plats  the  best  results  were  obtained  where  from  1 J 
to  2i  tons  of  lime  were  applied  2  years  before  seeding.  In  the  most  extended  series 
of  experiments,  which  covered  several  years'  observations,  the  best  results  were 
obtained  where  IJ  tons  of  lime  per  acre  were  applied  to  all  the  plats  4  years  before 
seeding.  This  treatment  resulted  in  a  considerably  increased  total  yield  and  a 
greatei  freedom  from  disease. 
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A  disease  of  artichokes,  F.  Parisot  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  10  (1905),  Ao. », 
pp.  369-371). — A  disease  of  Jerusalem  artichokes  cansed  by  the  fungus  Sden^uk 
libertiana  is  described. 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  on  the  lower  i)artof  thegUilksoI 
brownish  spots,  which,  as  they  become  older,  assume  a  tawny  color.  These  spote 
frequently  arise  on  the  lower  roots  and  also  on  the  tubers,  but  are  seldom  observed 
more  than  20  or  30  cm.  above  the  soil.  At  the  time  of  the  development  of  th« 
spots  the  plant  becomes  dried  out,  taking  a  brownish  color,  the  leaves  wilt,  and  fill- 
ing from  the  plants  become  rapidly  disintegrated  on  the  ground,  and  the  roots  and 
tubers  likewise  rot  rapidly. 

For  the  prevention  of  this  disease  various  methods  have  been  suggested,  bat  prob- 
ably the  most  efficient  is  that  of  rotation  so  that  artichokes  will  not  occupy  the  same 
ground  oftener  than  once  in  3  or  4  years.  The  same  fungus  is  known  to  attax^  pott- 
toes,  beans,  corn,  carrots,  beets,  ruta-bagas,  sunflowers,  and  hemp,  and  these  crops 
should  not  be  used  in  any  rotation  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  rid  of  the  laogag. 

Some  diseases  of  cotton,  G.  Vert  (Bol.  Agr.  [SOo  Paulo],  6.  ser.,  1906,  Xo.  4,ft- 
166-165,  figs.  8). — Notes  are  given  on  the  fungus  and  insect  enemies  of  cotton,  princi- 
pal attention  being  paid  to  the  anthracnose  caused  by  ColUtolrichum  gotsypii.  lbs 
disease  is  described  at  considerable  length,  the  information  being  largely  based  od 
the  publications  of  this  Department. 

Spraying  for  cucumber  and  melon  diseases,  W.  A.  Orion  ( U.  S.  Dtpl.  Agr., 
Farmerf?  Bui.  SSI,  pp.  £4,  figs.  8). — ^The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  describe  brieflj 
the  common  diseases  of  cucurbits  and  the  practical  requirements  for  their  oontroL 
Among  the  diseases  described  are  the  downy  mildew,  leaf  blight,  anthracnose,' 
number  of  miscellaneous  leaf  diseases,  bacterial  wilt,  and  fusarium  wilt  | 

The  author  briefly  summarizes  experiments  carried  on  at  a  number  of  experiment 
stations  on  the  control  of  cucurbit  diseases,  and  gives  the  resolts  of  spraying  experi- 
ments made  under  his  direction  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  cooperation  with  the  South 
Carolina  Station.    Directions  for  spraying  are  given  in  detail.    The  author's  inveeli- 
gations  showed  that  at  a  cost  of  $6.22  per  acre  6  applications  could  be  given  cncnn-   j 
bers  during  a  season.    The  experiments  at  Charleston  resulted  in  the  production  of 
150  baskets  per  acre,  which  were  worth  at  market  rates  about  f  115.    This  was  pi*''   i 
tically  entire  gain,  as  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  disease  the  plants  would   | 
have  been  destroyed  if  they  had  not  been  sprayed.  | 

Notes  are  given  on  the  control  of  downy  mildew,  powdery  mildew,  and  anthrac- 
nose, which  sometimes  attack  cucumbers  grown  under  glass. 

Diseases  of  plants  cultivated  irnder  glass,  L.  Manqin  (Rev.  HorL  [Pasrit],  71 
(1905),  No.  17,  p.  414). — In  order  to  combat  the  principal  diseases  of  plants  grown 
under  glass,  the  author  recommends  the  sterilization  of  the  soil  by  heat  or  steam  and 
spraying  the  plants  with  copper  fungicides  or  naphthol. 

The  copper  has  the  disadvantage  of  staining  the  plants,  and  this  may  be  avoided 
by  the  substitution  of  naphthol  for  the  other  fungicides.  Naphthol  in  the  propoi'- 
tion  of  1  part  to  10,000  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  germination  of  the  spores  of  mil- 
dew and  drop  disease,  the  two  principal  diseases  of  plants  grown  under  glass.  The 
use  of  lysol  in  the  proportion  of  5  i)arts  to  10,000  does  not  prevent  the  germinatioB 
of  the  spores  of  these  fungi. 

Concerning  the  grummosia  of  oranges,  A.  L.  Herreka.  ( Com.  Par.  Agr.  [Maioo], 
Grc.  19,  pp.  4,  fig.  1). — A  description  is  given  of  the  foot  rot  orgammods  of  orangft 
which  has  become  a  serious  disease  in  Michoacdn. 

The  disease,  according  to  the  author,  is  probably  due  to  the  fungus  fW«po»it* 
limonii,  and  all  species  of  citrus  f  niit  seem  to  be  subject  to  its  attack.  Asa  treatment  the 
author  recommends  the  removal  of  the  soil  for  a  distance  of  a  meter  about  the  traalii 
exposing  the  upper  roots.    The  roots  may  be  treated  with  solutions  of  Bolpboiona 
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«nd,  carbolic  acid,  etc.  Trees  sbonld  not  be  planted  in  too  heavy  shade,  and  care 
ihould  lie  exercised  in  the  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  Attention  should  be  paid 
that  the  roots  should  not  be  injured  dunng  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  where 
trees  are  dead  replanting  should  not  be  made  in  the  same  location. 

X«af  curl  and  plum  pockets,  P.  Pabsy  (iJen.  Hort.  iPari»'\,  77  (1906),  No.  14,  l^p. 
tfO,  341,  figt.  6). — Illustrated  descriptions  are  given  of  leaf  curl,  caused  by  Exoascut 
i^armana,  and  plum  pockets,  due  to  Exoatcug  [  Taphrina\  pruni.  For  the  prevention 
of  these  diseases  it  is  recommended  that  the  affected  leaves  and  fruits  be  destroyed 
and  the  trees  thoroughly  sprayed  late  in  winter  with  a  rather  strong  solution  of  cop- 
per sulphate. 

Notes  for  the  recognition  of  the  principal  diseaaes  of  the  grape,  G.  Bertoxi 
(CWlitmlore,  61  {1906),  No.  S9,  pp.  73-76). — Brief  directions  are  given  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principal  diseases  of  the  grape,  the  different  diseases  being  grouped 
according  to  the  part  of  the  plant  affected. 

Qrape  anthracnose,  E.  Zacharewicz  (Rer.  W.,  24  {1905),  No.  606, pp.  76,  77).— 
For  the  prevention  of  anthracnose  of  the  grape,  the  author  recommends  a  winter 
treatment  in  which  the  vines  should  be  thoroughly  washed  or  sprayed  w^ith  a  solu- 
tion of  10  kg.  sulphuric  acid  in  100  liters  of  water.  This  should  be  applied  during 
the  dormant  period  of  the  vines,  and  should  be  followed  during  the  growing  season 
by  2  or  3  treatments  of  the  foliage  at  10-day  intervals  with  powdered  lime  50  kg., 
cement  25  kg.,  and  mineral  superphosphate  25  kg. 

The  treatment  of  Botrytis  on  grapes,  P.  de  la  Batkib  {Rev.  Vit.,  H  {1905), 
No.  6O4,  pp.  37-S9) . — A  report  is  given  of  experiments  in  which  a  large  number  of 
fungicides,  both  in  liquid  and  powdered  form,  were  tested  for  the  prevention  of  the 
gray  rot  of  grapes,  caused  by  Botrytis  nnerea.  In  addition'  comparisons  were  made 
ol  the  effect  of  removing  the  leaves  and  of  reducing  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizers in  proportion  to  the  phosphatic  ones  used  in  the  vineyards. 

In  all,  6  forms  of  ijowder  and  about  one  dozen  liquids  were  tested.  The  results  of 
tbe  treatments  showed  that  in  a  season  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  this 
disease  no  treatment  seemed  to  show  any  material  reduction  in  the  disease  from  that 
observed  in  the  check  plats.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  if  the  season  had  been  a 
rainy  one  some  of  the  fungicides  would  have  shown  a  marked  influence  in  the 
TCdnction  of  disease.  Modifying  the  formulas  of  fertilizers  in  general  use  would 
probably  have  an  effect  on  the  reduction  of  the  disease,  and  shallow  cultivation  is 
recommended  to  replace  deep  cultivation,  which  brings  about  too  great  nitrification 
in  the  soil. 

Treatments  for  the  prevention  of  powdery  mildew,  M.  Cercelbt  {Rev.  Vit., 
**  {1905),  No.  69g,  pp.  44S-446). — ^The  author  recommends  washing  grapevines  with 
•  mixture  of  water  100  liters,  sulphuric  acid  5  liters,  and  sodium  hyposulphite  1  kg. 
This  should  be  applied  to  the  vines  between  December  1  and  February  1,  or  an 
•pplieation  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  used.  This  should 
be  followed  during  the  season  with  other  treatments,  for  the  first  of  which  is  recom- 
niended  a  mixture  of  copper  sulphate  1.5  kg.,  sublimed  sulphur  2  kg.,  lime  0.75  kg., 
*nd  water.  For  later  treatments  the  quantity  of  copper  and  sublimed  sulphur  is 
increased  about  50  per  cent.  These  proportions  w^ill  make  about  1  hectoliter  of 
fangjcide. 

Powdery  mildew  and  ITncinula  spiralis,  P.  PACorrBr  (Rev.  Vit., 23  {1905),  No. 
^h  pp.  681-685,  figt.  S). — A  description  is  given  of  the  conidial  fomr  of  the  powdery 
nuldew  and  its  relation  to  the  perfect  fonn,  Uncinxda  spircdis.  The  life  history  of  the 
conidial  form  is  described  at  length  and  notes  given  on  its  distribution  in  France, 
"Mthods  of  control,  etc 

The  black  rot,  F.  VassilliSre  {Rev.  Vit.,  U  {1905),  No.  605,  pp.  65-70).— An 
*(!connt  is  given  of  the  appearance,  distribution,  and  periodicity  of  attacks  of  black 
tot  in  France. 
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This  disease  was  first  observed  at  Ganges  in  1885  and  quickly  spread  thronghoot 
other  portions  of  France.  For  combating  the  disease  the  thorough  use  of  Bordemi 
mixture  is  advised,  the  applications  to  be  made  with  reference  to  the  periods  of  fun- 
gus invasion. 

Inva«ions  of  black  rot  in  1904,  J.  Capds  {Rev.  Vit.,  SS  {1905),  Sot.  594,  fp- 
4S6-4S9;  696,  pp.  6S3-5g8;  696,  pp.  549-559;  597,  pp.  57^-577,  fig.  i).— The  resultsof 
the  author's  obeervations  on  the  api)earance  and  periodicity  of  black  rot  in  1904  ire 
given.  The  relation  between  the  appearance  of  the  fungus  and  the  atmospheric  on- 
ditions  are  discussed  at  considerable  length. 

The  treatment  of  black  rot,  A.  Prunbt  (Rev.  Vit.,  tS  {1905),  No.  59S,pp. 
461-464). — The  author  recognizes  2  forms  of  black  rot  invasion.  The  first  is  csiwd 
by  the  development  of  the  fungus  from  the  spores  carried  over  daring  the  winter, 
and  the  second,  which  appears  later,  develops  from  the  spores  produced  during  the 
primary  invasion. 

For  the  reduction  of  the  first  invasion,  all  fruits  which  remain  on  the  vines  should 
be  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  foliage  on  the  ground,  and  for  the  later  attacks  the  use  of 
fungicides  is  recommended.  The  first  application  should  be  made  when  the  pUnB 
have  attained  2  or  3  small  leaves,  and  this  should  be  followed  at  intervals  of  from  S 
to  10  days  during  the  season.  Fungicides  containing  3,  4,  and  5  per  cent  copper  sul- 
phate have  been  tested,  and  it  was  found  that  a  2  per  cent  solution  is  to  be  prefenf'l 
in  combating  the  black  rot. 

Combined  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  of  the  grape,  E.  Zira- 
AKBWicz  {Rev.  VU.,  es  {1905),  No.  59S,  pp.  476-478).— VoT  the  prevention  of  down; 
and  powdery  mildew  and  white  rot  the  author  recommends  an  early  applicatioii  o: 
a  fungicide  composed  of  copper  sulphate  1  kg.,  powdered  soap  1  kg.,  and  water  100 
liters. 

If  the  sea&on  is  exceptionally  rainy  the  addition  of  }  kg.  each  of  the  copper  sul- 
phate and  soap  is  recommended.  For  the  later  applications  the  author  reconunenti! 
powdering  the  vines  with  crude  plaster  70  kg.,  powdered  soap  6  kg.,  and  snlpho- 
steatite  25  kg.  A  second  treatment  with  the  liquid  fungicide  just  before  flowering 
is  recommended,  to  be  followed  later  by  an  application  of  triturated  sulphur  80  kf. 
and  sulphosteatite  20  kg. 

A  new  rose  disease  in  Austria,  G.  KticK  (Ztschr.  Landw.  Vermiehsu).  Oe»len.,f 
{1905),  No.  7,  pp.  660-666,  fig.  i). — Notes  are  given  on  a  newly  recognized  diseaBeof 
roses.  It  is  said  to  be  caused  by  (hyiiotkyrinm  vemtdorffite,  a  recently  described  fun- 
gus that  attacks  the  rose  canes,  causing  serious  losses.  An  outline  of  experimenb 
conducted  for  its  repression  is  given,  in  which  the  canes  were  treated  with  a  coppf 
lysol  mixture,  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  a  trade  solution  known  as  Kerrow.  S<' 
results  are  reported. 

Sulphur  fungicides,  J.  M.  <ilnrLLON  {Rev.  Vit.,  SS  {1906),  No.  690,  pp.  S7S-S8S).~ 
The  author  describes  the  preparation  of  fungicides  composed  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  different  forms  of  sulphur. 

He  says  that  when  freshly  mixed  these  fungicides  should  have  a  greenish  color, 
which  as  the  mixture  stands,  becomes  gray  and  later  black.  The  advantage  of  the 
use  of  such  a  mixture  is  that  it  j>ermits  of  the  simultaneous  treatment  of  grapevine 
for  protection  against  both  powdery  and  downy  mildew.  The  principal  disadvM- 
tage  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sulphur  do«>8  not  dissolve  but  is  held  in  snpension  in 
the  mixture,  and  this  requires  constant  stirring. 

The  settling  of  the  sulphur  from  the  mixture  may  be  retarded  somewhat  by  to 
formation  of  a  gelatinous  oxid  or  carbonate  of  copper,  but  not  wholly  checked. 
When  the  freshly  prepared  conibine<l  Bordeaux  mixture  and  sulphur  is  properi.'' 
applied  in  goo<l  season,  its  action  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  ^ 
deanx,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  dry  suljihur. 

The  adherence  of  copper  fungicides,  J.  M.  Guillon  and  G.  Guikand  [R"-  ''^y 
gS  {1905),  No.  599,  pp.  6SS-6S1).— In  continuation  of  the  authors'  previous  expfri' 
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ments  (£.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  651),  the  adherence  to  vegetation  of  different  solutions  of 
copper  has  been  studied.  When  applied  to  field  conditions,  their  earlier  theoretical 
conclusions  were  confirmed  to  some  extent. 

The  relative  adherence  of  the  different  solutions  when  freshly  prepared  is  given  in 
the  following  order:  Those  fungicides  containing  soap,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  neutral 
carbonate  of  soda,  lime,  potassium  carbonate,  eau  celeste,  and  verdigris;  fungicides 
containing  gelatin;  those  to  which  molasses  is  added;  and  finally,  neutral  verdigris 
eolation.  All  the  solutions  were  found  to  be  more  adherent  if  applied  when  very 
fresh.  Bordeaux  mixture  preserves  itfi  adherence  for  an  especially  long  time  if  the 
temperature  is  high,  while  the  fungicides  containing  soda  compounds,  as  well  as  Bur- 
gundy mixture,  and  those  containing  soap  rapidly  lose  their  adhesiveness  when  the 
temperature  becomes  very  high. 

The  fungicides  in  most  common  use  are  grouped  in  the  following  order,  based  upon 
their  adherence:  Those  containing  carbonate  of  soda  and  Burgundy  mixture,  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  and  neutral  verdigris  solution. 

The  adherence  of  copper  fungicides,  E.  Chuaro  and  F.  Porcbet  (Rev.  VU.,  i4 
(1905),  No.  604,  pp.  #*-57).— Reviewing  the  work  of  GuillonandGouirand  (E.8.R., 
10,  p.  651)  the  authors  claim  that  the  conclusions  given  for  adherence  are  based  upon 
theoretical  considerations  and  are  not  applicable  to  field  practice. 

To  test  the  adherence  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  soda  Bordeaux,  and  verdigris  solutions 
experiments  were  carried  on  in  9  distrit^ts,  the  different  solutions  being  sprayed  upon 
the  vines  in  2  or  3  per  cent  solutions  for  the  Bordeaux  mixtures  and  1  per  cent  solu- 
tion for  the  verdigris,  the  quantity  of  liquid  used  varying  from  890  liters  per  hectare 
for  the  first  treatment  to  1,330  liters  for  the  fourth  treatment. 

Summarizing  the  authors'  observations  the  solutions  may  be  ranked  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  based  upon  the  average  of  all  their  investigations:  Neutral  verdigris  the 
most  adherent,  followed  by  what  is  called  an  adherent  mixture  of  verdigris,  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  Masson's  solution.  Under  the  meteorological  conditions  in  the  vine- 
yards of  Vaud  the  neutral  verdigris  solution  was  by  far  the  most  adherent  of  any  of 
the  fungicides  tested. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— EKTOMOLOOT. 

Winter  manual  of  practice  in  economic  zoology,  H.  A.  Gobsard  ( Ohio  Sta. 
Bui.  164,  pp.  S6,  fig».  11). — In  order  to  outline  correct  practice  in  combating  injurious 
insects  during  difierent  seasons  of  the  year,  the  author  proposes  to  issue  a  manual 
on  this  subject  for  each  of  the  4  seasons.    The  present  one  is  the  first  of  the  series. 

Many  of  the  insects  mentioned  in  this  bulletin  may  be  more  effectively  controlled 
by  insecticide  work  during  other  seasons  than  winter,  but  good  work  can  be  done  in 
winter  and  the  farmer  usually  has  considerable  spare  time  during  this  season.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  importance  of  clean  farming  and  fall  plowing  in  the  control  of 
insect  pests.  These  practices  are  important  in  general  field  work,  and  even  more  so 
in  the  vegetable  garden. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  condition  in  which  various  insects  hibernate,  such  as  cut- 
worms, grasshoppers,  asparagus  beetles,  squash  bug,  squash  borer,  pea  weevil, 
cucumber  beetle.  Harlequin  cabbage  bug,  bean  weevil,  etc.  The  relation  of  birds  to 
the  farmer  is  also  briefly  discussed,  with  an  account  of  the  feeding  habits  of  chicka- 
dee, white-breasted  nuthatoh,  golden-crowned  kinglet,  blue  birds,  woodpeckers, 
hawks,  owls,  shrikes,  etc. 

In  a  discussion  of  orchard  practice,  attention  is  called  to  the  winter  state  of  certain 
orchard  pests,  including  various  plant  lice,  scale  insects,  tent  caterpillars,  fall  web- 
worm,  codling  moth,  bud  moth,  apple-tree  borers,  fruit-tree  bark-borer,  pear  psylla, 
plum  curculio,  peach-tree  borer,  and  other  pests  affecting  cherry,  grape,  and  small 
fruits.    These  pests  and  others  are  presented  in  a  table  showing  the  crop  affected, 
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the  stage  in  which  the  insect  paases  the  winter,  the  features  by  which  it  rosy  be 
recognized,  and  the  treatment  to  \>e  applied. 

The  grrouse  and  wild  turkeys  of  the  United  States,  and  their  economic 
value,  S.  D.  Jodd  ( U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.  Bur.  Biol.  Survey  Bui.  34,  pp-  55,  pU  «).-Att 
account  is  given  of  the  feeding  habits  of  prairie  hen,  heath  hen,  leaser  prairie  hai, 
sharp-tailed  grouse,  sage  grouse,  ruffed  grouse,  Franklin  grouse,  dusky  gTon8e,«illoi 
ptarmigan,  white-tailed  ptarmigan,  and  wild  turkey. 

In  connection  with  prairie  hen  and  ruffed  grouse  an  account  is  also  presented  li 
their  preservation  and  propagation.  The  12  species  of  grouse  which  occur  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  Stateti  including  Alaska  may  be  arranged  in  three  groopi 
according  as  they  occupy  the  open  plains,  forested  regions,  or  the  mountain  mimmitt. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  diminution  in  numbers  in  most  of  these  important  pine 
birds,  including  wild  turkey,  and  to  the  desirability  of  having  experiments  institnted 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  proi^agating  them  in  a  semidomesticated  condition. 

Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  feeding  habits  of  all  species  concerned,  as  baaed  ca 
the  examination  of  stomach  contents. 

A  new  method  of  destroying  field  mice,  E.  Schribaux  {Jour.  Agr.  Pra(.,<i.«r-, 
9  {1906),  No.  S2,  pp.  708-710). — A  comparison  was  made  to  determine  theeffertiw- 
ness  and  relative  t»8t  of  baryta  bread  and  LoeflSer's  virus  in  destroying  field  mice. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  baryta  was  not  only  very 
efficacious  in  destroying  mice  but  was  easy  of  application  and  comparatively  inex- 
pensive. The  treatment  of  1  hectare  of  infested  ground  with  baryta  cost  about  one 
half  as  much  as  treatment  with  I..oeffler'8  virus  by  the  ordinary  method  and  about 
the  same  as  the  modified  method  of  applying  the  virus.  The  virus,  however,  in  the 
author's  opinion  suffers  from  the  disadvantage  of  being  uncertain  in  its  effects. 

Injurious  insects  and  other  animals  observed  in  Ireland  during  the  year 
1904,  G.  H.  Carpenter  [Ecm.  Proc.  Roy.  Thiblin  Soc,  1  (1905),  A'o.  6,  Xn',pp.lSI- 
SOn,  ph.  4). — Tipula  oleracfa  continues  to  cause  damage  to  rereals  by  attacking  the 
roots.  In  some  localities  whole  fields  of  oats  were  destroyed  by  the  larvse  of  thif 
pest. 

In  controlling  the  insect  it  is  desirable  that  pastures  be  doaely  grazed  before  plow- 
ing, and  that  potatoes  or  a  similar  crop  lie  grown  on  the  soil  before  oats  and  other 
cereals.  Biological  and  economic  notes  are  also  given  on  the  frit  fly,  Chlorops  teiiiopw 
on  barley,  millipedes,  Tylenchut  (lerattatrix  on  oats,  cabbage-root  maggot,  Pegomy^ 
betse,  pea  weevil,  Lipura  ambulant  and  Lohmnnnia  insignit  on  kidney  beans,  Aeidi* 
heraclei  on  celery,  pear  midge,  apple-plant  louse,  black-currant  mite,  Rhabdopkagt 
heterobia  on  willows,  etc. 

The  study  of  insects,  M.  T.  Cook  {Extne.  <  'ent.  Agron.  Cuba  Circ.  14,  pp.  7,  pJ* 
S). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  structure  and  classification  of  insects  for  the  use 
of  farmers  and  fruit  growers. 

Insect  notes  {Ai/r.  Xeirg  [Barhado.^],  4  {1905),  No».  90,  p.  S98;  91,  p.  S14;  *-.  P- 
SSO,figx.  4). — Citrus  plants  are  said  to  have  been  attacked  by  Epicarus  raridut.  Brief 
notes  are  given  on  beneficial  insects  in  cotton  fields,  cane  fly  in  Barbados,  hair-follicle 
mite  of  pigs,  corn  earworm,  knap.sack  sprayer,  and  spraying  cattle  fofticks. 

Entomolog^ical  notes,  J.  Kotinsky  (//<ii(yj!i.  Forester  and  Agr.,  g  {1905),  So.9,pp- 
S66-369). — In  this  article  the  author  discusses  mango  weevil,  Asiatic  ladybird, 
towoomba  ladybird,  and  San  Jow'  scale. 

The  Asiatic  ladybird  ha.M  been  introduce*!  into  Hawaii,  but  the  importance  of  this 
beetle  in  the  destruction  of  scale  in.«ect8  in  the  Territory  has  not  been  determined. 
Rh  izolmis  lovoomb  was  observed  feeding  upon  various  scale  insects.  The  present  status 
of  San  Jos<5  scale  was  also  briefly  outline<l. 

Heport  of  the  nursery  inspector,  .V.  E.  Stbse  {Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Agr.  R.  /.,  ^ 
{1904),  pp.  S4-4S,  ph.  3). — A  copy  is  given  of  the  nursery  inspection  law  of  Rhode 
Island  with  a  commentary  on  the  purpose  and  ojteration  of  the  law.    Brief  notes  «* 
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ilso  given  on  fomigation  and  inspection  under  the  law  and  the  construction  of  fumi- 
lation  houses.  Brief  abstracts  are  also  given  of  the  inspection  laws  of  other  States. 
Injurious  iiiBects,  F.  Cokboz  (Chron.  Agr.  Vavd,  18  (I90S),  Not.  11,  pp.  266-2G9; 
'S,  pp.  990-193). — ^An  account  is  presented  of  the  habits,  life  history  and  me^ns  of 
nmbating  cabbage  maggot,  Ortalis  cerari,  onion  maggot,  larvse  of  crane  flies,  plant 
ice  on  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  cherry,  and  gooseberry,  Leeaniuvi  persioF,  and 
ivster-ehell  bark -louse. 

Field  ezperimenta  and  observations  on  insects  injurious  to  Indian  com, 
J.  A.  FoRBRs  {lUinoui  Sin.  Bui.  104,  pp.  96-lS^,  fig.  1). — Corn  guffere  considerable 
injury  from  year  to  year  from  the  attacks  of  timothy  billbugs,  of  which  Sphenophomt 
pamtitu  was  perhaps  the  most  important  species  observed  in  the  work  reported  in 
this  bulletin. 

In  timothy  fields  near  infested  com  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  timothy  bulbs 
were  infested.  Adjacent  com  fields  were  injured  so  that  the  yield  was  reduced  from 
50  to  20  bu.  per  acre.  Careful  observations  in  one  field  indicated  that  billbugs  had 
affected  about  29  per  cent  of  the  hills  of  com,  diminishing  the  number  of  stalks  to  the 
extent  of  14  per  cent  and  the  number  of  ears  40  per  cent.  In  this  field  the  total  loss 
waa  estimated  at  18  per  cent  of  the  crop.  A  large  proportion  of  this  injury  may  be 
prevented  according  to  the  author's  observations  by  early  fall  plowing  of  the  timothy 
8od,  and  it  is  recommended  that  com  should  not  be  planted  on  timothy  sod  recently 
plowed. 

The  com-Toot  aphis  was  carefully  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  its  life  history 
and  also  with  regard  to  successful  remedial  measures  against  it.  In  this  study 
oheervations  were  made  on  the  agency  of  ants  { Losing  alienua)  in  carrying  the  root 
lice  from  place  to  place.  In  work  on  insecticide  remedies  against  this  pest  it  was 
toond  that  by  means  of  disking  the  ground  3  or  more  times  before  the  com  was 
planted  the  number  of  hills  infested  by  ants  was  reduced  by  64  per  cent  and  those 
afested  by  the  root  lice  by  82  per  cfent. 

In  one  instance  a  single  treatment  with  the  disk  harrow,  as  soon  as  the  ground  was 
<lry  enough  to  be  worked,  reduced  the  number  of  insects  in  the  field  by  90  per  cent. 
This  remedy  is,  therefore,  strongly  recommended  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
ertra  tillage  is  not  only  effective  in  destroying  the  corn-root  aphis  but  is  of  advantage 
in  putting  the  soil  in  better  condition  for  the  com  crop.  Incidentally,  it  was  observed 
that  infested  corn  land  planted  once  to  oats  becomes  freed  of  the  root  aphis. 

Elaborate  experiments  were  carried  out  in  determining  suitable  insecticide  methods 
in  controlling  chinch  bugs.  In  the  use  of  barriers  it  was  demonstrated  that  chinch 
bugs  could  be  effectively  kept  in  check  for  4  weeks  by  means  of  a  strip  of  coal  tar 
which  cost  at  the  rate  of  $22.40  a  mile.  In  dry  years  the  barrier  must  be  kept  intact 
for  10  days  and  in  wet  years  perhaps  as  long  as  30  days.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
pour  fresh  tar  along  the  line  about  3  times  every  2  days.  In  case  the  barrier,  for 
•ny  reason,  should  prove  ineffective  the  chinch  bugs  may  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of 
kerosene  emulsion.  For  this  purpose  a  4  per  cent  emulsion  was  found  highly 
effective  and  not  injurious  to  the  com. 

The  emulsion  was  used  at  the  rate  of  about  2  gal.  per  acre  and  was  simply  fiirted 
opon  the  com  by  the  hand.  A  single  treatment  was,  in  some  cases,  sufficient  to 
iwiace  the  chinch  bugs  below  the  danger  point.  It  required  a  man  about  2  hours  to 
treat  an  acre  which  would  give  an  average  of  about  5  acres  for  a  day's  work.  Whale- 
oil  soap  at  the  rate  of  J  lb.  to  1  gal.  of  water  is  also  found  to  be  a  safe  and  succes-^ful 
iMecticide  for  the  destruction  of  chinch  bugs,  but  its  cast  is  about  3  times  that  of  the 
kerosene  emulsion. 

The  litemtnre  relating  to  the  use  of  the  gawline  blast  lamp  in  the  destraction  of 
IDsectg  ig  reviewed  in  considerable  detail.  The  author  had  already  tested  this  device 
™  "le  destraction  of  other  insects  and  experiments  are  reported  in  the  bulletin  of  its 
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effectiveneee  in  the  control  of  chinch  bugs.  It  was  found  that  by  giving  2  orStmt- 
ments  at  intervals  sufficient  to  allow  the  chinch  bugs  wh  ich  fall  oS  uninjured  to  cnwl 
upon  the  corn  again,  badly  infested  com  could  be  almost  completely  freed  from 
chinch  bugs,  but  com  was  almost  sure  to  be  somewhat  injured  unless  cue  t» 
exercised. 

Insects  and  diseaaes  of  tobacco,  M.  T.  Cook  and  W.  T.  Hor.ve  {Eitac.  CtaL 
Agron.  Ouba  Bui.  1,  j/p.  2.i,  pit.  7). — In  this  account  the  author  devotes  attentioa 
chiefly  to  the  tobacco  horn  worm,  cutworms,  species  of  Prodenia,  Epiirix  pamh, 
cigarette  beetle,  and  other  less  important  tobacco  insects. 

A  test  was  made  of  fumigating  infested  tobacco  with  bisulphid  of  carbon  ind 
hydrocyanic-acid  gas.  These  materials  were  used  at  a  greater  strength  than  nt 
required  to  destroy  the  cigarette  beetles  or  otiier  insect  pests.  ApparentlT  ibe 
quality  of  the  tobacco  was  not  injured  thereby.  Notes  are  also  given  on  olbei 
insecticide  treatments  fur  tobacco  insects  together  with  an  account  of  mosaic  ditetse. 
tobacco  leaf  spot,  Orobanche  ramota,  and  other  parasites. 

Insect  pests  of  the  carrot,  P.  Lesng  (Jour.  Agr.  I'ral.,  ii.  ter.,  10  {1905),  Sii.r.. 
pp.  16-19i,  pi.  1). — The  larva-  of  the  crane  fly  are  reported  as  causing  great  damage  to 
carrots.     Notes  are  also  given  on  Psila  roue,  Dejiretgaria  nervosa,  etc. 

The  potato  moth,  C.  Fi-ller  {Xatal  Agr.  Jour,  and  Min.  Rec,  8  (1906),  Xci, 
pp.  873-S7G,  pi.  1). — A  i<eriou8  outbreak  of  this  insect  is  reporte<i  in  M-hich  abont25 
per  cent  of  the  |K>tatoes  on  one  extate  were  destroyed  for  several  years  in  saccessioi. 
The  habits  of  this  pest  are  briefly  discusxed. 

In  preveutihg  serious  injury  from  the  potato  moth  it  is  desirable  that  infestel 
seed  should  never  be  planted;  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  cultivated  and  care bf 
taken  not  to  leave  any  tubers  ex|x>8ed  since  they  may  become  affected  in  the  field. 
The  moths  may  be  captured  to  some  extent  by  the  use  of  lantern  traps.  PotabM 
should  be  stored  in  rooms,  .l>arrels,  or  other  receptacles  which  the  moths  can  not 
enter.     Bags  do  not  protect  the  tubers  from  infestation. 

CSaterpillars  which  may  hat4.-h  upon  the  potatoes  between  the  time  of  digging  and 
storing  may  be  destroyed  by  dipping  the  tubers  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimite- 

The  Social  orgailization  and  breeding  habits  of  the  cotton-protecting 
kelep  of  Guatemala,  O.  F.  Cook  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui  10,  t<xh.  ttr., 
pp.  ofl) . — The  report  jjresents  evidence  to  show  that  the  breeding  habits  of  the  Guate- 
malan kelep  and  itt<  methods  of  founding  new  colonies  are  essentiallv  different  from 
those  of  true  antx  and  quite  strikingly  resemble  those  of  the  honey  bee. 

In  the  author's  opinion  this  type  of  organization  will  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  the  kelep  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  provided  the  insect  is  able  to  with- 
stand the  climatic  conditions  of  that  region.  The  author  discusses  in  considerable 
detail  the  social  organization  of  the  kelep  with  comparative  notes  on  the  organisa- 
tion of  other  social  insects,  including  the  ants,  termites,  bees,  bumblebees,  etc 

As  a  result  of  a  continued  study  of  this  insect  it  is  believed  that  it  furnishes  con- 
siderable protection  against  the  boll  weevil,  does  not  attack  plants,  is  not  a  true  ant, 
and  may  be  establi-shed  in  colonies  in  the  Texas  cotton  fields. 

Spraying  experiments  for  San  Jos^  scale  in  1906,  T.  B.  Smoiwand  A  B- 
Gahan  (ilarylimd  SUi.  liitl.  107,  pp.  57-IS2). — Spraying  is  now  recogniaed  in  Mary- 
land as  a  part  of  the  general  routine  of  orchard  work,  and  satisfactory  results 
obtained  from  intelligent  sprayin)];  indicate  the  profit  fn;m  this  operation. 
•    During  the  year  a  nunilwr  of  insecticides  were  tcited.     Kerosene  limoid  in  a  *" 
per  cent  solution  interfered  very  little  with  the  breeding  of  San  Jos#  ncaleandtw 
trees  were  nearly  as  Imdly  infested  in  the  fall  as  were  untreated  trees.     In  25  percw 
solution  the  insectici<le  was  slightly  more  satisfactory,  but  in  no  case  did  the  reaolts 
compare  with  lime,  sulphur,  and  salt. 
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Lime,  sulphur,  and  caaatic  eoda  without  cooking  gave  satisfactory  results,  but  was 
ot  as  effective  as  boiled  lime  and  sulphur.  Lime  and  sulphur  (20-15)  or  lime,  sul- 
hnr,  and  salt  (20-15-12')  boiled  for  45  minutes  gave  very  good  resulto,  and  demou- 
nted anew  the  eSectiveness  of  this  wash.  The  results  obtained  from  the  use  of 
ill-O-Scale,  Con-Sol,  ecalecide,  and  horicum  were  not  promising.  The  author 
icominends  lime  and  sulphur  as  the  most  satisfactory  spray  for  San  Joe^  scale. 
Wherever  poeeible  it  is  best  to  boil  the  mixture,  otherwise  a  fairly  satisfactory  solu- 
on  may  be  made  by  the  use  of  caustic  soda. 

Formulas  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  these  insecticides.  Where  only  one 
pplication  ismade  it  is  recommended  that  treatment  be  postponed  as  late  as  possible 
A  the  spring. 

The  Saa  JTostf  scale  in  Kiaaisaippi,  and  the  lime-sulphur-aalt  wash,  O.  W. 
Iebrick  (IfumMippt  Sla.  Bvl.  90,  pp.  16,  fig».  5). — San  Jos^  scale  has  been  known  to 
iccar  in  Mississippi  since  1897. 

Lime-sulphur-salt  wash  is  believed  to  be  the  best  remedy  for  this  pest.  A  formula, 
!0-15-10--45  is  recommended,  and  the  author  boiled  the  mixture  for  2}  hours.  When 
ipplied  in  February  during  a  rain  storm  the  results  were  not  wholly  satisfactory,  but 
V  second  treatment  in  December  destroyed  about  90  per  cent  of  the  insects.  The 
inthor  states  that  the  mixture  can  be  made  satisfactorily  by  boiling  1  hour.  Brief 
directions  are  given  regarding  pumps,  nozzles,  pruning  orchards,  summer  treat- 
ment, etc. 

In  one  case  an  orchardist  was  able  to  hold  the  scale  insect  in  check  by  severe 
pruning  and  painting  the  branches  and  trunks  with  a  thick  coat  of  lime-sulphur-salt 
wash.  For  summer  treatment  kerosene  emulsion  prepared  according  to  the  formula 
2  lbs.  soap,  4  gal.  soft  water,  and  8  gal.  kerosene  is  recommended. 

Beport  on  work  done  in  1901-2  in  the  control  of  San  Job^  scale  and  other 
daagerona  insect  and  fungns  pests,  J.  H.  Stewart  (  Wett  Virginia  Sla.,  190S, 
pp.  64,  pis.  S). — In  this  report  the  author  presents  a  financial  statement  of  the  dis- 
barsements  and  receipts  in  the  work  of  exterminating  nursery  and  orchard  pests, 
ttnd  also  an  account  of  the  experiments  carried  out  along  this  line. 

The  purpose  of  the  State  law  under  which  the  work  was  carried  on  was  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  insect  and  fungus  diseases  or  their  further  distribution  after  being 
introduced,  the  inspection  of  nursery  stock  and  orchards,  and  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures for  eradicating  pests.  A  list  is  given  of  the  nurseries  inspected  with  notes 
on  the  extent  of  work  done.  During  the  years  under  report  98  orchards,  aggregat- 
ing about  270,000  trees,  were  inspected.  The  distribution  of  San  Jos^  scale  was 
mapped  out 

Experiments  were  carried  out  in  controlling  San  Joe^  scale  by  natural  enemies, 
^nmigation,  and  spraying.  In  orchard  work  fumigation  suffers  from  several  disad- 
vantages, including  expensiveness,  inefficiency,  and  danger.  Notes  are  given  on  the 
application  of  crude  oils,  whale-oil  soap,  lime-sulphur  wash,  potash-sulphur  spray, 
^d  other  insecticides.  A  number  of  bulletins  previously  issued  by  the  station  and 
••ready  noted  are  included  in  the  report. 

The  Ban  Jostf  scale,  A.  Maclbllan  {Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Agr.  R.  I.,  iO  (1904),  pp. 
114-116).— T^M  economic  importance  of  this  pest  is  briefly  discussed.  As  remedies 
|or  the  San  Jos6  scale,  the  author  recommends  a  lime-sulphur-salt  mixture  contain- 
ii>K  40  lbs.  lime,  20  lbs.  sulphur,  and  15  lbs.  salt,  as  well  as  other  similar  formulas. 

The  San  Jos4  scale  and  gypsy  moth,  E.  H.  Armstrong  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Agr. 
^  '■!  «0  (1904),  pp.  lOg-119,  pi.  i).— Particular  attention  is  given  in  this  article  to  a 
dfecassion  of  the  appearance,  life  history,  habits,  and  distribution  of  the  gypsy  moth 
*^th  especial  reference  to  suitable  means  for  controlling  the  pest 

The  black-currant  gall-mite,  P.  M.  Thomson  (Mem.  Roy.  Caledonian  Hort.  Soe., 
'  (1905),  pt.  1,  pp.  6S-76,  figs.  *).— This  account  of  the  habits,  life  history,  and 
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means  of  combating  Eriophye«  ribis  is  largely  quoted  from  the  writings  of  C.  ^«i- 
burton.  It  is  urged  that  in  order  to  pombat  this  pest  successfully  gll  the  trait  grow- 
ers of  a  given  district  must  cooperate. 

Biaspis  pentagona  on  the  mulberry  and  other  insect  pssti  (O^  igr. 
[Argentina'l,  J  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  91-99). — Diagpin  pentagona  is  said  to  be  oneof  the 
most  important  peots  of  ranlberriee,  and  notes  are  given  on  its  habits  and  UteUaton 
and  on  artificial  methods  for  controlling  it.  These  methods  include  the  use  ol  nil- 
tures  containing  heavy  oil  of  tar  and  carbonate  of  soda  or  kerosene  fish  oil  and  or- 
bonate  of  soda. 

The  mango  weevil  in  Hawaii,  D.  L.  Van  Dine  {Haunii.  Foreder  and  ijr..f 
{190S),  No.  S,  pp.  SS1-2SS). — Cryptorhynehut  mangiferte  was  found  in  July,  19(B,iii 
the  seeds  of  mangoes. 

It  appears  that  this  mango  peet,  while  widely  distributed  throughout  tlieTropci'. 
has  been  recently  introduced  into  Hawaii.  The  life  cycle  of  the  insect  is  piwd 
chiefly  within  the  seed  and  the  pest  is  therefore  a  diflScult  one  to  combat  In  the 
first  lot  of  mangoes  examined  about  60  per  cent  was  found  to  be  infested.  A  nice 
quarantine  is  recommended,  together  with  the  destruction  of  all  infested  fruits  wiiici 
fall  to  the  ground.  If  the  adult  beetles  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  mango  theviuT 
be  poisoned  by  arsenicals. 

Two  new  shade  tree  pests,  M.  V.  Slikobrland  (New  York  ComeU  Sta.  Bvl.is;. 
pp.  47-Si,  fig».  S). — The  author  reports  the  occurrence  of  Kcdiogygphinga  uisii  v- 
English  and  Scotch  elms. 

This  in8e<'t  probably  occurs  quite  generally  in  New  York  State.  Sometimes  JO  « 
more  larvte  were  found  mining  in  a  single  leaf.  The  larvte  produce  blisters  on  tb; 
elm  leaves,  which  show  a  dirty  white  color  and  shrivel  up.  On  the  European  ilda 
K.  ilchrnii  was  observed.  This  insect  also  produces  brown  mines  or  blifiters  on  the 
leaves  of  the  European  alder.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  introduced  into  Amelia 
about  20  years  ago.  The  pest  has  been  noted  in  a  number  of  localities  in  New  Tort 
State.    The  life  histories  of  both  species  are  discussed. 

In  combating  these  pests  it  has  been  found  sufficient  to  bury  the  cocoons  from  2  m 
4  in.  under  the  soil.  By  removing  1  or  2  inches  of  the  sod  or  soil  from  bene«tli 
infested  trees  about  May  1  and  burying  it  or  otherwise  treating  it  the  pest  can  l» 
controlled. 

The  fir  Pissodes  in  the  Vosges,  M.  IIenrt  (£«/.  Soe.  Sei.  Nancy,  S.  ter.,  6  {19(Si- 
No.  S,pp.  19-26,  pi.  1). — The  author  describes  PinKodeii  picese,  with  notes  on  its  habit, 
life  history,  and  injurious  effectH  upon  the  fir  trees.  In  order  to  combat  this  pest  it 
is  desirable  to  mark  all  trees  which  show  signs  of  infestation  during  the  winter  ami 
to  cut  these  trees  before  the  insects  emerge  in  the  spring.  After  such  trees  are  kOed 
the  bark  should  l)e  removed  in  order  to  destroy  the  beetles  underneath  it 

The  buffalo  carpet  beetle,  J.  Flbtcher  (Oanad.  Ent.,  S7  {1905),  No.  9,  pp.  ^' 
^^4,  fig.  1)  ■ — This  pest  appears  to  be  increasing  in  importance  in  Canada.  In  some 
localities  it  has  l)een  found  in  considerable  numl>er8  on  flowers  out  of  doors. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  habits  and  life  history  of  the  pest  It  is  suggested  that  the 
beetle  may  he  prevented  from  entering  houses  by  the  use  of  fine  mosquito  netting 
put  on  early  in  the  season.  Carpets  should  be  regularly  and  thoroughly  beaten  oat 
of  doors,  and  all  crevices  should  lie  treated  with  benzine,  gasolene,  or  some  simil*' 
insecticide. 

Kodem  beekeeping;  its  helps  and  hindrances,  J.  W.  Bi/Akr  {\fem.  Sog.O^ 
donian  Ilort.  Soc.,  1  {1905),  pt.  1,  pp.  4S-47). — A  brief  discussion  is  presented  of  *•* 
comparative  merits  of  different  breeds  of  bees,  the  practical  devices  neoeasary  ^ 
successful  beekeeping,  foul  bro<id,  and  other  hindrances  which  may  be  enconntei*" 
in  the  business. 

Sericulture  in  Italy,  China,  and  Japan,  H.  P.  .Smith  rt  ai»  {Mo.  Conmixr  ^ 
iU.  &],  1906,  No.  g96,  pp.  SS7-SSS) .—The  present  reports  are  in  response  to  »«^ 
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ailar  letter  addresaed  to  the  consular  offlcera  in  Italy,  China,  and  Japan,  requesting 
ui  investigation  of  eericultare  as  conducted  in  those  countries. 

The  points  covered  by  the  reports  include  the  raising  of  cocoons,  silk  reeling,  num- 
i>erof  workmen,  status,  training,  and  compensation  of  the  workmen,  mulberry  culture, 
luktching  of  silkworm  eggs,  eilk  manufacture,  storage  of  cocoons,  diseases  of  silk- 
n'orms,  government  aid  of  sericulture,  etc. 

Seport  on  the  condition  of  the  Italian  silk  trade  and  on  the  yield  of 
cocoons  in  Italy  in  1904,  P.  Chapman  {Diplo.  and  Cons.  Rpts.  ^London'],  ifitc. 
Ser.,  1905,  No.  632,  pp.  9). — The  Italian  silk  market  was  in  an  unfavorable  condition 
at  the  be^nning  of  the  breeding  season  for  1904.  The  price  of  raw  silk  rose  consid- 
erably, so  that  certain  manufacturers  deserted  the  market,  thus  causing  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  raw  silk.  Notes  are  given  on  the  results  of  breeding  experiments  during 
1904.  The  cross  white-yellow  breeds  are  preferred  in  Italy,  especially  those  of 
Chinese  origin. 

FOODS— HUMAl?  NUTEITIOir. 

A  di^Bt  of  Japanese  investigations  on  the  nutrition  of  man,  K.  Osrima 
{U.  S.  Ikpt.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stas.  Bui.  1S9,  pp.  fc'^).— The  Japanese  have  for  a 
number  of  years  been  actively  engaged  in  experiments  which  have  to  do  with  the 
nutritive  value  of  foods,  food  requirements  under  different  conditions  as  regards 
occupation  and  environment,  and  similar  topics,  and  have  also  studied  many  of  the 
more  technical  questions  connected  with  the  general  theories  of  nutrition. 

In  this  digest  the  author  has  summarized  dietary  studies,  digestion  experiments, 
and  experiments  in  which  the  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  were  determined,  and 
lua  discussed  the  work  at  considerable  length.  Many  of  the  investigations  included 
have  been  published  only  in  the  Japanese  language,  and  hence  were  not  accessible 
to  most  investigators  outside  of  Japan. 

The  digestibility  and  nutritive  value  of  cottage  cheese,  rice,  peas,  and 
l>«con,  H.  Snyder  {Minnenola  Sta.  Bui.  92,  pp.  g.59-S75). — Using  healthy  men  as  sub- 
jects, the  digestibility  of  cottage  cheese,  rice,  dried  peas  (soup  or  pur^e),  and  l)acon 
wag  studied. 

These  foods  were  combined  with  one  another  and  with  other  articles  to  constitute 
simple  rations,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  nutrients  furnished  by  the  foods  specially 
studied  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  ration.  Thus,  in  the  experiment 
withcottage  cheese  1.1  lbs.  was  consumed  on  an  average  per  man  perday,  this  amount 
supplying  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total  protein  and  28  per  cent  of  the  total  fat  of  the 
latton.  In  addition  to  the  usual  experimental  data  the  nitrogen  and  specific  gravity 
of  the  urine  were  recorded.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  digestibility  of 
the  rations  studied: 

(^efficienU  of  digestibility  of  rations  containing  rol'age  cheese,  rice,  peas,  and  bacon. 


Kind  of  diet. 


go««»W  cheese  laUon 

R'w  ration.... 

rT™'*^  """^  Ice  ration 

S^  and  peas  ration 

"MOD  and  cottage  cheese  mtlon 


Protein. 

Fat. 
Per  cent. 

(jaroony- 
drates. 

Per  cent. 

Perrtnl. 

96.30 

95.44 

97.54 

91.46 

96.10 

97.77 

87.14 

94.4-2 

97.19 

83.90 

96.17 

95. 8i! 

94.42 

96.78 

98.42 

Available 
energy. 


lucent. 
90.36 
89.81 
90.01 
87.08 
89.57 


According  to  the  author  95  per  cent  of  the  fat  and  the  protein  and  97  per  cent  of  the 
<*foohydr8tes  of  cottage  cheese  alone  were  digested,  while  90  i)er  cent  of  the  energy 
was  available  to  the  body.  In  the  case  of  rice  the  values  are  83  per  cent  protein,  98 
pet  cent  carbohydrates,  and  90  per  cent  available  energy.    The  values  calculated  for 
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peafi  alone  were  80.4  per  cent  digestible  protein  and  96.20  per  cent  digectible  cartw- 
hydrates,  and  for  bacon  92  percent  protein  (when  combined  with  cottage  cheese  and 
bread)  and  96.17  per  cent  fat  When  eaten  with  peas  the  author  states  that  the 
coefflcient  of  digestibility  of  protein  was  lower. 

The  principal  conclusions  drawn  from  the  experiments  were  in  effect  as  followe: 

Cottage  cheese  prepared  from  skim  milk  and  enriched  with  cream  is  a  cheap, 
digestible,  and  nutritious  food,  and  when  the  materials  for  its  preparation  are  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  it  is  one  of  the  most  economical  foods  that  can  be  used.  At  2  cte. 
per  quart  for  skim  milk  and  35  cts.  per  quart  for  cream  cottage  cheese  compare? 
favorably  with  meats  at  11  cts.  per  pound.  No  digestion  disorders  were  experienced 
by  any  of  the  subjects  on  account  of  consuming  such  a  large  amount  of  cottage  cheew 
per  day.  The  men  were  all  employed  at  hard  farm  labor,  and  the  ration  of  which 
cottage  cheese  formed  an  essential  part  gave  entire  satisfaction. 

Rice  is  easily  digested  when  well  cooked,  but  is  no  more  completely  digested  than 
other  cereal  foods.  In  these  experiments  the  carbohydrates  (starch)  of  rice  were 
more  completely  digested  than  the  proteids.  The  proteids  of  rice  were  not  as  com- 
pletely digested  as  the  proteids  of  wheat  bread.  Rice  is  a  food  which  supplies  a  large 
amount  of  carbohydrates  and  can  be  used  to  best  advantage  when  combined  with 
such  foods  as  peas,  cottage  cheese,  and  meats,  which  are  rich  in  protein.  The  rice 
samples  used  in  these  digestion  trials  were  selected  types  of  American  grown  rice, 
and  the  analyses  show  that  they  contained  a  larger  amount  of  nutritive  than  is  pres- 
ent in  average  imported  rice,  being  equal  in  food  value  to  flours  of  low  gluten  content 

When  peas  are  used  in  the  ration  they  supply  a  large  amount  of  protein,  although 
the  proteids  of  peas  are  not  as  completely  digestible  as  the  proteids  of  rice  and  other 
cereals.  Peas  supply  the  bcxly  with  about  the  same  amount  of  digestible  nutrient' 
as  beans.  When  judiciously  combined  with  other  foods  peas  form  one  of  the  cheaptft 
sources  of  proteids  for  making  well-l>alanced  rations. 

Lean  bacon  in  a  ration  supplies  a  large  amount  of  digestible  nutrients  and  available 
energy.  Compared  with  other  foods  bacon  fat  has  a  high  coefficient  of  digestibility. 
The  proteids  of  bacon  were  also  found  to  have  a  high  digestion  coefficient  I**" 
bacon  contains  as  much  protein  ami  about  twice  as  much  digestible  fat  as  otJier  meate, 
making  it  at  the  same  and  even  at  a  higher  price  per  pound  a  cheaper  food  than 
many  other  meats. 

Bacon  fat  is  easily  digested,  and  when  combined  with  other  foods  it  appears  to 
exert  a  favorable  mechanical  action  upon  digestion. 

In  a  number  of  the  tests  milk  constituted  a  part  of  the  diet  The  actual  digesti- 
bility of  rations  in  which  milk  was  used  was  higher  than  the  calculated  digestibility  ol 
the  individnal  foods,  showing  that  when  combined  with  other  foods  milk  exerts  a 
favorable  influence  upon  digestibility. 

The  specific  qualities  of  some  dig«0tive  ferments,  K.  Kibsbl  {Arch.  PhytM. 
[Pfluger'],  108  (igOfi),  No.  6-7,  pp.  5^y-.?(S*).— Experiments  with  the  proteolytic  and 
milk-coagulating  ferments  of  dogs  and  cattle  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  trypsin  and  pancreas  rennin  of  the  dog,  these  ferments  have  a 
specific  action  upon  the  casein  of  the  respective  animals. 

The  importance  of  specific  differences  of  ferments  in  infant  feeding  is  spoken  of- 
According  to  the  author  the  casein  of  cows'  milk  and  dogs'  milk  possesses  different 
properties.  When  the  former  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  90°  C.  or  above  )' 
becomes  in  part  insoluble  in  alkali,  which  is  not  the  case  with  dogs'  milk  casein. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  dogs'  milk  casein  is  heated  to  90°  C.  or  above  it  unites  with 
more  alkali  than  the  unheated  ca.>«in.  In  other  words,  it  has  become  add  by 
heating. 

Chinese  bean  oil,  W.  Korontschewsky  and  A.  ZimhbbiJakn  ( VyeHnik  Obshd- 
Hig.,  8u(hb.  i  Prakt.  Med.,  1905,  May;  ah».  in  Biochem.  Centbl.,  4  (1905),  No.  8-9,  t- 
S9S). — Tests  with  soldiers  showed  that  95  to  100  per  cent  of  bean  oil,  such  as  is  u*" 
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China  as  a  culinary  fat,  is  digested.    When  fresh  this  material  is  conceded  to  be 

ralaable  nutrient.    The  oil  (which  was  presumably  made  from  soy  beans)  is  rich 

olein. 

rhe  fat-cleaving  ferment  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  A. 

OMMB  {Beitr.  Chem.  Physiol,  u.  Path.,  7  (1906),  No.  IS,  pp.  51-76).— The  experi- 

ints  reported  furnished  an  additional  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  a  fat-cleaving 

ment  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.    One  of  the  questions  considered 

8  to  do  with  differences  in  the  fat-cleaving  ferment  obtained  from  different 

imals. 

rhe  extent  of  fat  digestion  in  the  stomach,  A.  Zinsser  (Beilr.  Chem.  Phytiol. 

Path.,  7  {1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  SISO). — Experiments  with  normal  and  diseased 

bjects  are  reported.    According  to  the  author's  results  25  per  cent  of  the  fat  emul- 

>n  taken  by  the  normal  subjects  had  undergone  cleavage  after  an  hour's  stomach 

gestion.    This  value  is  regarded  as  very  probably  an  underestimate. 

On  the  influence  of  copious  water  drinking',  P.  B.  Hawk    (Reprinted  from 

me.  Peim.  Med.  Bvl.,  18  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  5S). — Three  experiments  are  reported 

ith  healthy  men  in  which  comparatively  large  amounts  of  water  (3,100  to  4,500  cc. 

uly)  were  added  to  a  uniform  basal  ration  which  contained  in  the  fore  and  after 

jrioda  500  cc.  of  water  per  day.    Some  of  the  principal  conclusions  which  were 

rswn  follow: 

'■Copious  water  drinking  causes  an  increased  excretion  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 

^  the  urine.    The  increase  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  eliminated  is  due,  primarily, 

I  the  washing  out  of  the  tissues  of  the  urea  previously  formed,  but  which  has  not 

een  removed  in  the  normal  processes,  and  secondarily,  to  a  stimulation  of  proteid 

itabolism.  The  increase  in  the  excretion  of  phosphorus  is  due  to  increased  cellular 

ctivity,  and  the  accompanying  catabolism  on  nucleins,  lecithins,  and  other  phos- 

itoms-containing  bodies." 

In  one  instance  the  increase  in  the  nitrogen  excreted  in  the  urine  after  the  inges- 
ion  of  9,000  cc.  of  water  in  48  hours  was  1.085  gm.,  or  9.8  per  cent  above  the  normal 
ntput. 

I^e  coarse  of  the  sulphur  excretion,  the  author  states,  showed  a  general  tendency 
0  ran  parallel  with  that  of  nitrogen,  although  it  was  somewhat  irregular. 

The  influence  upon  the  phosphorus  excretion  was  distinctly  different  from  that  of 
utrogen  or  sulphur.  "  In  every  instance  the  excretion  of  phosphorus  was  increased 
•hove  the  normal  on  each  day  of  the  water  period,  the  maximum  excretion  occurring, 
nth  absolute  regularity,  on  the  second  day  of  the  increased  water  ingestion.  There 
'M  a  constant  tendency  for  the  largest  percentage  of  the  ingested  fluid  to  be  excreted 
'y  the  urine  on  the  days  of  copious  water  drinking.  This  was  indicated  by  an 
ilimination  of  28.6  per  cent  on  an  ingestion  of  2,300  cc.  of  fluid,  as  compared  with  an 
ilimination  of  90.6  per  cent  on  an  ingestion  of  6,400  cc.  of  fluid." 

(Concerning  the  extractive  material  of  musctilar  tissue.     H,  Camitin, 

^-  GcLswrrscH  and  E.  Krikbebo  (ZUchr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  45  (1905),  No.  S-4,  pp. 

'16-330). — From  meat  extract  the  authors  claim  that  a  new  substance  was  isolated 

lorwhich  the  name  "camitin"  is  proposed.     (For  earlier  work  see  E.  S.  R.,  12,  p. 
1076.)  F    F  V 

The  hydrolyns  of  proteids.  H,  Gelatin,  Z.  H.  Skraup  (MonaUh.  Chem.,  g6 
(^905),  pp.  g^-ge^;  abs.  inBiochem.  Centhl.,  4  (1906),  No.  6,  p.  757).— The  cleavage 
Piwluctg  of  gelatin  obtained  by  hydrolysis  were  studied  and  compared  with  bodies 
ouUined  in  a  similar  way  from  casein.  A  new  acid,  for  which  the  name  "  Leimsaure" 
*"«  proposed,  was  identified. 

Tile  hydrolysis  of  meat  extracts,  K.  Micko  (Zltchr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Gentt$»- 
""■>  W  (1905),  No.  7,  pp.  S93-415).—Tbe  hydrolysis  of  meat  extract  yielded  con- 
"^^ble  alaoin  and  in  addition  glycocol  and  leucin. 
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The  protective  power  of  aspaxagin,  M.  MOller  (FuIUing't  Landic.  Ztg.,  H 
{190S),  No.  13,  pp.  4S7-441)  ■ — InvestigationH  showed  that  inteetinal  bacteria  nsed 
asparagin  as  a  nitrogenous  nutrient  in  preference  to  proteid  bodies  which  are  Bolable 
with  difficulty.  The  nutritive  value  of  the  more  complex  bodies  formed  {rom  agpua- 
gin  by  the  micro-organisms  and  the  bearing  of  this  synthesis  upon  the  nntritioo  of 
herbivora  are  spoken  of. 

The  value  of  inorganic  salts  in  metabolism,  A.  Hirschlbr  and  P.  von  Tebbay 
(ZUchr.  Klin,  lied.,  57  {1905),  No.  1-2;  abs.  in  Biorliem.  Centbl.,  4  (1906),  No.  8-9, p. 
gSS). — Experiments  with  young  dogs  showed  that  an  egg  diet  with  a  high  content  of 
phosphorus  in  the  form  of  lecithin  was  more  favorable  to  gains  in  nitrogen  and  body 
growth  than  a  milk  and  dried  meat  diet.    Clinical  experiments  are  also  reported. 

Heasuring'  the  body  temperature  through  long  periods,  K.  Obrthann  (Auk 
Physiol.  [FfliXger],  108  (1905),  No.  6-7,  pp.  S00-S22,figa.  5).— The  author  describes 
several  forms  of  thermometers  which  he  has  devised  for  recording  body  tempenitnn', 
and  discusses  his  methods  and  those  of  other  investigators.  (See  also  E.  8.  R, 
16,  p.  999). 

Principles  of  cookery,  Anna  Babrows  ( Chicago:  American  School  of  HoutehM 
Kcotiomics,  1904,  pit.  1,  pp.  1-54, Jigs.  IS;  H, pp.. 53-97,  figs.  18;  S,  jtp.  99-1S9,  figs.  IS)-- 
In  a  series  of  lessons  designed  for  instruction  by  correspondence  difierent  sources  o( 
heat,  methods  of  cooking  in  water  with  dry  heat,  canning  and  preserving  foods, 
principles  of  cookery,  cooking  of  meats,  vegetables,  bread,  and  related  questions  are 
taken  up. 

Notes  on  food  and  diet  in  Cuba,  C.  F.  Lanoworthy  (Boston  Cooking-Sdiool  Mag., 
10  (1905),  Nos.  1,  pp.  1-8,  figs.  10;  S,  pp.  77-79).— A.  number  of  Cuban  foods  ix 
described  and  food  habits  and  dietetics  briefly  discussed. 

Studies  on  an  ash-free  diet,  A.  E.  Taylor  ( Vnir.  Cal.  Pubs.  Path.,  1  (19a5). 
No.  7,  p.  71;  abs.  in  Biochem.  Centbl,  4  (1905),  No.  8-9,  p.  55*).— The  diet  selected 
furnished  70  to  75  gm.  protein,  120  gm.  fat,  200  gm.  sugar,  and  less  than  0.1  gm- 
mineral  salts  per  day. 

After  some  days  loss  of  appetite,  muscular  pains,  and  other  unpleasant  gymptomi 
were  noted.  The  metabolism  of  nitrogen  and  the  assimilation  of  protein,  however, 
were  little  affected.  The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  disturlmnces  noted  were 
due  to  the  withdrawal  of  cations.  The  results  are  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of 
physical  chemit^try. 

Keals  served  for  twenty  cents  at  dairies,  J.  Tribot  (Rev.  Soc.  Sci  Ifyg.AU- 
ment.,  S  (1905),  No.  Z,  pp.  168,  i6'9).— Data  regarding  the  food  value  of  meals  served 
at  Paris  dairies  are  reported  with  a  view  to  determining  the  amount  of  nutrients  sap- 
plied.  This  and  the  2  following  articles  are  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  French 
dietaries. 

Meals  served  at  restaurants  for  twenty-three  cents  and  twenty-five  cents, 
J.  Tribot  (Rev.  f>oc.  Sci.  Ilyg.  Aliment.,  S!  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  169-176).— On  the  basis 
of  data  gathered  in.  5  Paris  restaurants,  the  character  and  nutritive  value  of  meals 
served  for  a  low  price  are  discussed. 

The  physiological  value  of  foods  served  at  cheap  restaurants  in  Paris, 
J.  Tbibot  (Rev.  Soc.  S<:i.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  2  (1905),  No.  S,  ;>p.  176,  /77).— On  the  basis 
of  data  collected  from  cheap  restaurants  (soup  kitchens)  in  Paris,  frequented  by 
workingmen,  the  character  and  nutritive  value  of  the  meals  served  are  discussed. 

Retail  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1904  (Bxir.  of  Labor  [U.  S.]  Bui.  59,  pp.  I*f- 
801,  dgm.  1). — Continuing  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  688),  statistics  have  been 
compiled  showing  the  retail  prices  of  f(x>d  in  a  large  number  of  American  cities  and 
towns. 

means  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  foods,  Halphe.s  (Her.  Soc.  Sei.  Hyg- 
Aliment.,  2  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  81-90). — In  a  report  presented  to  a  committee  o( 
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the  Society  of  Hygiene  r^arding  the  nee  of  antiseptics,  recommendation  is  made 
that  the  use  of  chemical  preservatives  be  forbidden  with  the  exception  of  such  well- 
known  preservatives  as  salt,  smoke,  sugar,  spices,  etc. 

Food  inspection,  C.  D.  Woods  (.Matn«<S(o.  Bui.  119,  pp.  lS7-15!i). — Data  are  given 
r^arding  the  examination  under  the  State  pure-food  law  of  a  number  of  samples  of 
baking  powders  and  vinegars. 

"  While  there  were  low-grade  imitation  vinegars  on  the  market,  no  harmful  ingre- 
dients were  found.  The  fraud  in  every  case  was  upon  the  pocketbook  rather  than 
upon  the  health  of  the  consumer.  .  .  .  The  makers  and  handlers  of  vinegar  in  the 
State  are  in  apparent  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  law  and  desire  to  meet  its 
requirements." 

Seport  of  food  inajMction,  C.  D.  Howabd  (N.  H.  Sanit.  Bui.,  S  {1906),  No.  9,  pp. 
lSS—146). — Data  are  given  regarding  the  samples  of  honey,  canned  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles, jellies,  extracts,  etc.,  analyze<^I  under  the  State  pure-food  law. 

Bei>ort  of  work  in  food  laboratory,  H.  E.  Barnard  {N.  H.  Sanit.  Bui.,  2  (1906), 
No.  8,  pp.  118-125).— Oi  the  426  samples  of  food  products  analyzed  in  3  months, 
55.4  per  cent  were  found  to  be  adulterated  or  to  vary  from  the  legal  standard.  The 
remainder  were  pure  or  of  standard  quality. 

Data  are  given  regarding  the  examination  of  the  adulterated  or  sophisticated  goods, 
which  includes  principally  canned  fruitf,  jellies  and  jams,  honey,  extracts,  vinegar, 
molasses,  maple  sugar  and  sirup,  meat  products,  and  catsups. 

The  report  regarding  the  law  against  adulteration,  made  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  Fayollk  (Rev.  Soc.  Sci.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  S  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  1-80).— A 
summary,  discussion,  and  exposition  of  the  French  laws  regarding  fraud  and  adul- 
teration. 

Special  report  of  analyses  of  condensed  milks  and  infants'  and  invalids' 
foods,  C.  B.  Cochran  (Penn.  Dept.  Agx.,  Mo.  Bui.  Dairy  and  Food  Dir.,  S  (1905) ,  No. 
5,  pp.  20-$7). — Analyses  of  condensed  milks,  malted  milks,  and  similar  goods  are 
reported.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that,  as  a  rule,  "  the  condensed  milks  put  upon 
our  markets  are  made  from  milk  of  fairly  good  quality." 
Com  beef  containing  flour,  H.  Matthbs  (Zttchr.  Ihnlenuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genustmtl., 

9  (1906),  No.  IS,  p.  7Si). — Flour  was  identified  as  an  adulterant  of  canned  com 
beef. 

[Sweet  potato  flour],  T.  M.  Whelan  (Naitd  Agr.  Jour,  and  Min.  Rec,  8  (1906), 
No.  8,  pp.  834,  835). — Experiments  with  sweet  potatoes  at  the  Winkle  Spruit  Experi- 
ment Farm  are  briefly  spoken  of,  maturity  of  tubers  and  other  topics  are  discussed, 
and  an  analysis  of  sweet  potato  flour  reported. 

Botten  eggs  for  food  (N.  H.  Sanit.  Bui.,  g  (1905),  No.  9,  pp.  149,  /5<?).— Accord- 
ing to  data  summarized  stale  or  rotten  eggs  when  treated  with  formaldehyde  become 
odorless  and  are  sold  to  bakers  and  others  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  foods.  Prose- 
cutions for  the  sale  of  such  goods  have  been  made  in  Massachusetts  by  the  State 
board  of  health. 

Judging  egg  noodles  and  similar  goods,  H.  LttnRici  (Zl»;hr.  Untermch.  Nahr. 
u.  Gertusfmtl.,  10  (1905),  No.  3,  pp.  15S-169). — The  analytical  data  reported  show,  in 
the  author's  opinion,  that  egg  noodles  change  somewhat  in  composition  on  storing, 
but  that,  whatever  the  age,  it  is  possible,  on  the  basis  of  analysis,  to  judge  of  the 
amount  of  eggs  used  in  their  manufacture. 

The  rancidity  of  fat,  J.  Klimont  (Oslerr.  Chem.  ZU/.,  8  (1905),  No.  11,  pp.  S49- 
963). — A  summary  and  discussion  of  investigations  on  the  cauFe  of  rancidity  of  fat. 

Concerning  damaged  tea,  P.  Buttesberg  (Zlschr.  UnUrmch.  Nahr.  u.  (lenugmtU., 

10  (1905),  No.  1-2,  pp.  110-117,  fig.  1). — Different  methods  of  packing  tea  are  dis- 
cussed, with  special  reference  to  the  possibilities  of  contamination  with  lead  used 
for  lining  tea  chests  or  other  packages. 
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According  to  the  author,  there  is  little  danger  except  in  the  case  of  tea  which  hat 
become  moist  in  gome  way.  If  the  tea  chests  become  wet  in  transport,  conaderabte 
lead  may  be  present  in  the  tea  and  should  be  determined  in  judging  of  the  powble 
use  of  such  damaged  goods. 

Pure  food  dlTiaion,  H.  D.  Gibbs  {Health  Dept.  San  Francisco,  Bui.,  1905,  M«, 
pp.  17-SX;  Aug.,  pp.  10,  11). — ^The  data  reported  cover  the  results  of  an  examinir 
tion  of  215  samples  of  dry  red  California  wines  collected  in  the  city  and  connty  of 
San  Francisco.  D.  F.  Ragan  contributes  some  information  regarding  the  amount  of 
adulterated  wine. 

Judging  the  quality  of  wine  viupgar,  W.  Frhenics  {ZUchr.  VnUrtueh.  Xakr. 
u.  Oemmmtl.,  10  {1906),  No.  IS,  pp.  lSl-li9).—\  paper  with  a  discnasion  pieeented 
before  the  meeting  of  German  Food  Chemists  in  Dresden,  1905.  In  the  anthor's 
opinion  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  amount  of  glycerin  present  in  wine 
vin^ar,  as  this  offers  a  means  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  the  product 

AinMAL  PEODUCTIOH. 

Alfalfa  for  the  prowing  and  fattening  of  atiimaia  in  the  Great  FUina 
region,  I.  D.  Graham  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1904,  PP-  iii-t^, 
fiU.  6).— in  a  discussion  of  alfalfa,  a  crop  which,  in  the  author's  opinion,  has  rerolo- 
tionized  animal  husbandry  of  the  Great  Plains  region,  data  based  largely  on  the  work  of 
the  experiment  stations  and  the  experience  of  feeders  and  breeders  are  summariKd. 

Some  of  the  questions  considered  are  the  composition  and  digestibility  of  aUalb, 
the  calculated  cost  of  nutrients  supplied  by  alfalfa  and  other  feeding  stuffs,  thevaloe 
of  alfalfa  hay  cut  at  different  periods  of  growth,  alfalfa  as  a  pasturage,  soiling,  and 
hay  crop,  alfalfai  meal,  and  the  value  of  alfalfa,  fresh  and  cured,  for  different  kinds 
of  farm  animals  and  for  poultry.  The  importance  of  this  crop  as  a  honey-produdng 
plant  is  also  spoken  of. 

Finely  ground,  kiln-dried  alfalfa  hay  is  called  alfalfa  meal,  and  the  author  statea 
has  given  satisfactory  results  as  a  feeding  stuff.  "The  commercial  article  is  mwle 
from  selected  alfalfa  and  mixed  with  sugar-beet  molasses  in  the  proportion  of  75  per 
cent  alfalfa  and  25  per  cent  molasses." 

The  high  feeding  value  of  alfalfa  for  all  classes  of  farm  animals  is  pointed  cot 
Some  of  the  author's  deductions  follow: 

Horses  and  mules,  the  author  states,  "thrive  on  alfalfa  pasture.  .  .  .  While  .  .  ■ 
alfalfa  is  too  rich  a  food  for  mature  horses  unless  used  in  combination  with  some  other 
roughness,  it  is  an  excellent  feed  for  young  horses,  as  it  seems  to  contain  just  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  develop  bone,  muscle,  and  consequent  size.  Caution  shoald  be 
used,  however,  in  feeding  alfalfa  to  horses,  particularly  if  they  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  it  like  other  concentrated  feeds,  it  seems  to  stimulate  all  the  phyacal 
processes  to  such  an  extent  that  various  disorders  of  the  digestive  system  may  appear. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  urinary  and  perspiratory  glands.  .  .  . 

"  When  alfalfa  is  fed  to  horses  in  considerable  quantity  the  grain  ration  most  be 
proportionately  reduced  and  an  abundance  of  other  roughness  furnished.  When 
horses  have  attained  a  mature  age  and  it  is  desirable  to  change  from  other  hay  to 
alfalfa,  this  change  must  be  very  gradual,  and  the  alfalfa  selected  for  this  parpoe^ 
should  be  more  advanced  in  growth  at  the  time  of  cutting  than  that  which  is  to  he 
fed  to  cattle  or  sheep.  As  a  general  statement  very  ripe  alfalfa  hay  is  the  best  to  v» 
for  work  horses  and  driving  horses,  while  that  prepared  in  the  usual  way — that  is. 
cut  when  the  field  is  about  one-tenth  in  bloom — is  better  for  the  colts.  In  any  event, 
horses  that  are  fed  alfalfa  hay  must  be  given  abundant  exercise." 

For  dairy  and  beef  cattle  and  for  sheep  alfalfa  has  given  very  good  results.  ^ 
regards  the  use  of  alfalfa  bay  for  pigs,  the  author  states  that  "it  is  better  to  cot  it 
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early  so  that  a  laiiger  proportion  of  leaves  may  be  saved  and  consequently  a  larger 
proportion  of  protein  conserved.  ...  A  late  cutting,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen 
aomewhat  and  the  stem  hardened,  is  l)etter  for  horses,  but  for  pigs,  especially  grow- 
ing pigs,  the  crop  should  be  so  harvested  as  to  save  the  largest  number  of  leaves. 
Kxfierience  teaches  also  that  the  third  or  fourth  crop  is  better  for  pigs  because  it  is 
softer  and  more  palatable.  It  is  always  vise  to  provide  some  sort  of  a  trough  or  rack 
with  a  floor  in  it  for  feeding  alfalfa  to  hogs.  .  .  . 

"Alfalfa  in  its  green  state,  or  when  used  as  hay  or  ensilage,  is  a  first-class  poultry 
food.  Poultry  will  pasture  on  it  during  the  summer  and  thrive.  ...  It  is  best  for 
poultry  to  use  the  last  cutting  of  alfalfa,  as  it  is  softer  in  texture,  has  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  leaves,  less  woody  matter,  and  is  more  succulent  than  any  other  cutting. 
While  poultry  of  all  classes  will  eat  alfalfa  hay,  or  at  least  the  leaves  from  it,  and 
thrive,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  better  practice  to  chop  it  or  grind  it  and  mix  it  with  a 
grain  ration.  A  good  practice  is  to  steep  the  alfalfa  hay  in  hot  water  and  let  it  stand 
for  several  hours  before  feeding." 

The  report  reproduces  photographs  of  a  number  of  high-grade  animals  fattened  or 
fed  on  alfalfa. 

Cocoanut  meal  aa  a  food  stuff  (Affr.  Sewa  [Barbados],  4  <(1905),No.87,p.S54).— 
An  analysis,  by  J.  P.  d' Albuquerque,  of  Trinidad  cocoanut  meal  is  reported,  and  the 
feeding  value  of  this  meal  briefly  spoken  of. 

Molasses  as  a  food  for  work  animals,  W.  H.  Dalkymple  (Breeder')  Gaz.,  4S 
(190S),  Ao».  6,  p.  gSl;  7,  pp.  S76,  m;  8,  pp.  SS5,  S2i>;  15,  p.  697).— The  importance 
of  molasses  as  a  fee<ling  stuff  for  horses  and  mules  is  discussed,  and  data  collected 
from  42  Louisiana  plantations  are  summarized. 

It  is  stated  that  the  average  amount  fed  to  large  mules  is  8  to  12  lbs.  per  head  per 
day,  a  gallon  of  blackstrap  cane  molasses  weighing  on  an  average  12  lbs.  Chopped 
hay,  peavine,  or  alfalfa,  and  some  concentrated  feed  are  commonly  mixed  with  this 
amount  of  molasses  and  the  whole  fed  in  3  portions.  It  is  desirable  to  begin  with 
smaller  amountsiof  molasses  when  this  material  is  first  introduced  into  the  ration. 

The  utilization  of  brewers' yeast  ( Pure  Product*,!  {1905),  So.  6,pp.S6S,Z69).— 
Data  are  summarized  r^arding  the  manufacture  of  feeding  stuffs  and  other  prod- 
octs  from  refuse  brewers'  yeast. 

The  destruction  of  foods  and  feeding  stufb  by  micro-organisms.  V,  The 
composition  of  slime  due  to  bacteria,  J.  Konki,  A.  Spibceermann,  and  F.  Sbilbr 
(ZUchr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genwuimtt.,  9  (1905),  No.  9,  pp.  51S-528). — The  principal 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  investigations  reported  follow:  Slimes  are  formed  by 
many  bacteria  growing  not  alone  on  sugar  but  also  on  some  nitrogenous  materials, 
such  as  peptone,  aaparagin,  and  glycocol.  The  slime  obtained  from  liquid  and  solid 
nutrient  media  consists  largely  or  entirely  of  dehydrated  carbohydrates,  in  part  fruc- 
tose and  glucose  groups  and  in  part  galactose  grou^is.  Dextrin  was  not  identified. 
A  list  is  given  of  the  slime-producing  bacteria. 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  hog  feeding  in  Europe,  W.  J.  Kennedy  (  f.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  77,  pp.  98). — On  the  basis  of  personal  experience  the  author 
summarizes  data  r^arding  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  hog  industry  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

"A  very  wide  range  of  feeding  stuffs  is  used,  and  diversity  of  methods  prevails 
both  as  regards  the  compounding  of  rations  and  the  preparation  of  feed.  However, 
satisfactory  results  are  usually  obtained,  and  the  methods  employed  exemplify  in  no 
unmistakable  manner  that  no  one  combination  of  feeding  stuffs  is  superior  to  all 
others  to  produce  work,  meat,  milk,  or  uniform  growth  and  development.  For 
reasons  of  economy  the  feeders  of  each  country  must  use,  as  far  as  possible,  the  feeds 
whose  production  is  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  that  country, 
and  which  can  be  grown  at  home. 
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"To  an  American  the  striking  features  of  European  methods  are  the  large  oaemade 
of  roots,  linseed  and  cotton  cake,  the  large  proportion  of  roughage  to  concentiates 
fed,  the  dependence  placed  on  pasture  and  other  green  feed,  the  attention  paid  to 
the  preparation  of  the  feed,  and  the  effort  to  use  everything  grown  on  the  farm. 
Furthermore,  although  the  most  intensive  methods  are  used  to  fatten  cattle  for  mar- 
ket, the  general  tendency  among  breeders  is  to  maintain  breeding  stock  in  good 
condition,  but  to  avoid  the  extremely  fleshy  condition  whinh  often  leads  to  barren- 
ness and  impotency. 

"  Roots  are  most  extensively  used  in  cattle  production  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  theae  crops  arevery  highly  valued.  Theyare  fed  todairy  cattle  as  well  as  to  beet 
animals,  but  when  feeding  them  to  milcb  cows  the  best  dairymen  take  pains  to 
avoid  tainting  the  milk  by  their  use.  Mangel- wurzels  (commonly  called  mangels  or 
mangolds),  turnips,  and  ruta-bagas  (commonly  called  swedes)  are  usually  grown  in 
Great  Britain.  In  the  continental  countries,  especially  in  France  and  Germany,  the 
sugar  beet  and  sugar-beet  pulp  are  used.  In  some  cases  carrots  are  fed,  especial!]^ 
to  calves,  and  in  the  island  of  Guernsey  parsnips  are  used." 

As  was  the  caae  with  cattle,  considerable  diversity  was  noted  in  the  methods  ol 
feeding  sheep  and  pigs. '  The  rations  fed  to  these  animals  and  to  cattle  are  in  many 
cases  described  in  detail,  the  amounts  of  the  different  feeding  stuffs  used  being 
reconled.  It  is  the  author's  belief  that  European  methods  can  not  be  adopted  by 
American  farmers  without  change,  but  that  probably  many  features  may  be 
applicable  to  our  conditions. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  section  devoted  to  bacon  production  on  account  of 
the  acknowledged  excellence  of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Danish  bacon. 

The  sheep  industry  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France,  W.  J- 
Kknnedy  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  SI,  pt.  S,  pp.  71-87). — A  reprint 
from  the  publication  noted  above. 

Tlie  score  card  in  stock  breeding',  G.  M.  Rommel  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anin. 
Indiu.  Bui.  76,  pp.  54,  figs.  7). — This  bulletin  is  made  up  of  a  compilation  of  the 
score  cards  used  by  breeders'  associations  in  the  United  States  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  is  intended  aa  a  supplement  to  Bulletin  61  of  the  Bure»n 
(E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  587).  The  material  comprises  standards  for  horses,  beef  cattle,  hojR 
and  sheep,  but  does  not  include  those  for  dairy  cattle. 

Cattle  feeding  experiment,  H.  R.  Smith  ( Nebraska Sla. Bui.  90, pp. H,  fig*- 1)~ 
Using  5  lota  of  10  2-year-old  steers,  the  relative  merits  of  different  sorts  of  coaW 
fodder  as  a  supplement  to  com  were  studied. 

The  experimental  rations  were  made  up  of  shelled  corn  with  prairie  grass  hay, 
alfalfa  hay,  and  alfalfa  hay  and  com  stover;  and  of  com  and  oil  meal  9: 1  with  prairie 
grass  hay  and  with  sorghum  hay.  In  the  24  weeks  covered  by  thk  test  the  avenge 
daily  gain  per  head  ranged  from  1.9  lbs.  on  corn  and  prairie  hay  to  2.4  lbs.  on  com, 
alfalfa  hay,  and  corn  stover.  The  greatest  range  in  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain 
was  from  6.49  cts.  on  the  last  mentioned  ration  to  8.27  cts.  on  the  ration  consisting 
of  com,  oil  meal,  and  prairie  hay. 

The  coarse  fodder  required  per  pound  of  gain  ranged  from  3.82  lbs.  with  the  lot  fed 
sorghum  hay  to  6.19  lbs.  with  the  lot  fed  corn  and  prairie  hay,  and  the  gnun  eaten 
per  pound  of  gain  from  7.89  lbs.  on  the  ration  containing  com  stover  to  9.52  Ibe.  on 
the  com  and  prairie  hay  ration.  The  greatest  profit,  $3.32  per  steer,  was  obtained 
with  the  alfalfa  and  com  stover  ration,  and  the  smallest,  $1.09  per  steer,  with  the 
com,  oil  meal,  and  prairie  hay  ration.    Some  of  the  author's  conclusions  follow: 

"  When  the  ration  consisted  of  com  and  prairie  hay,  the  amount  of  grain  required 
for  each  pound  of  gain  was  lessened  5  jier  cent  by  adding  oil  meal  to  the  gr»in 
ration. 

"The  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  gain  was  not  lessened  by  the  addition  of  oil 
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meal,  but  a  better  finish  was  secured,  which  caused  the  cattle  to  sell  for  15  cents 
ni<»e  per  hondred.  .  .  . 

"  Altelfa  is  much  superior  to  prairie  bay  when  the  grain  consists  of  com  alone.  It 
also  proved  to  be  a  cheaper  source  of  protein  than  oil  meal.  .  .  . 

"  Bright,  well-cured  com  stover  fed  with  an  equal  weight  of  alfalfa,  the  grain  con- 
sisting of  com  alone,,  gave  slightly  larger  gains  than  com  and  alfalfa,  and  proved  the 
mofit  economical  ration  in  the  experiment.  The  addition  of  com  stover  may  have 
improved  to  some  extent  the  com  and  alfalfa  ration  by  fumishing  greater  variety 
and  by  its  tendency  to  check  scours  sometimes  caused  by  alfalfa. 

"  Sorghum  hay  returned  a  value  of  (4.63  per  ton  in  comparison  with  prairie  hay 
at  $6,  each  being  fed  with  com  90  per  cent  and  oil  meal  10  per  cent.  .  .  . 

"While  the  profit  was  small,  the  steers  returned  a  good  price  for  the  rough  feeds  at 
the  market  values  quoted — high  enough  to  make  them  profitable  crops  to  grow  on 
the  farm.  Had  the  feeds  been  sold,  these  values  for  roughage  would  not  have  been 
secured  on  the  average  Nebraska  farm,  nor  would  the  manure  have  been  left  to  make 
the  next  crop  larger." 

From  this  and  similar  work  with  yearling  steers  previously  reported  (£.  S.  R.,  16 
p.  586)  the  following  general  deductions  are  drawn: 

"Alfalfa  hay  is  pronouncedly  superior  to  prairie  hay  for  beef  production,  and  the 
more  rapid  the  extension  of  the  area  of  land  devoted  to  the  pro<luction  of  alfalfa, 
supplanting  the  less  valuable  and  lower  yielding  native  hay,  the  more  rapid  will 
be  the  production  of  wealth  from  our  soil. 

"  Native  prairie  hay,  if  for  any  reason  it  is  most  available  for  feeding  purposes, 
should  not  be  fed  with  com  alone,  but  rather  with  com  supplemented  with  a  small 
quantity  of  some  protein  food,  such  as  oil  meal,  to  give  more  nearly  a  balance  of 
nutrients  in  keeping  with  animal  requirements. 

"Cornstalks  cut  and  put  in  the  shock  immediately  after  the  ears  ripen  possess  a 
food  value  which  can  not  consistently  be  ignored  by  the  farmer,  and  existing  land 
values  warrant  the  larger  utilization  of  this  roughness  by  the  adoption  of  methods  of 
harvesting  that  will  make  such  material  more  valuable  for  feeding  purposes." 

Cattle  and  cattle  raising  in  Brazil,  H.  von  Jhebino  (Separate  from  Jahrb. 
Deul»eh»preeh.  Kottm.  Sao  Paulo,  1  (1904),  pp.  97-113,  figi.  6,  map  1). — In  a  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  of  cattle  raising  in  Brazil,  Cuyabana,  Caracd,  Franqueiro, 
Torino,  Zebu,  and  China  cattle  are  described,  as  the  author  considers  these  breeds 
of  especial  importance  for  the  local  cftttle  industry. 

Hig:hland  cattle,  J.  Robbbts  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indu*.  Rpt.  1904, 
pp.  SSn-Sil,  pU.  A). — The  origin  and  history  of  highland  cattle,  characteristics  and 
various  points  of  the  breed,  feeding  and  management,  and  related  questions  are  dis- 
cussed. The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  many  representa- 
tives of  this  breed  in  the  United  States  and  gives  some  information  regarding  the 
whereabouts  of  the  few  American  herds. 

Kation  experiments  with  lambs,  1904-6,  G.  E.  Mobton  ( Wyoming  Sia.  BtU.  68, 
pp.  2.1,  ph.  8). — The  comparative  value  of  alfalfa  and  native  hay,  of  barley  and  com, 
and  of  flaxseed  (ground  without  expressing  the  oil)  was  studied  with  3  lots  of  20  lambs 
and  2  lots  of  3  lambs  each.    In  addition  to  grain  and  hay  all  the  lots  were  fed  turnips. 

At  first  the  flaxseed  used  was  mixed  with  the  turnips,  as  otherwise  the  lambs  would 
not  eat  it  owing  to  its  strong  taste.  After  a  time,  however,  it  was  eaten  more  readily. 
With  all  the  rations  containing  alfalfa  hay  the  nutritive  ratio  was  about  1:5;  with  the 
native  hay  ration  it  was  1:10.5. 

In  the  16  weeks  of  the  test  the  gains  made  on  com  and  alfalfa  hay  and  barley  and 
alfalfa  hay  were  31.2  and  33.1  lbs.  per  head;  on  com  and  native  hay,  20.7  lbs. ;  on  flax- 
seed, corn,  and  alfalfa  hay,  31.8  lbs. ;  and  on  flaxseed  and  alfalfa  hay,  25.7  lbs.  Ra'ting 
turnips  at  $2  per  ton  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  ranged  from  4.68  cts.  on  com  and 
alfalfa  hay  to  6.08  cts.  on  com  and  native  hay. 
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At  the  close  of  the  feeding  test  a  lamb  from  each  of  the  lots,  except  that  fed  oon 
and  flaxseed  was  slaughtered.  The  lamb  fed  barley  gave  the  largest  percentage  ol 
dressed  weight  (68  lbs.)  and  meat  of  the  best  quality.  The  lamb  fed  flaxseed  ud 
alfalfa  hay  was  rated  next  as  regards  weight  of  dressed  carcass,  "but  the  meatwat 
very  dark  colored  and  on  that  accoant  not  satisfactory,  although  it  had  a  very  fiat 
flavor."  The  weight  of  the  caul  fat  of  this  lamb  was  very  high^owing  to  the  he»vy 
flaxseed  feeding.  No  urinary  troubles  were  noted  as  a  result  of  feeding  flaxseed  from 
which  the  oil  had  not  been  expressed. 

According  to  the  author,  the  investigation  shows  that  "alfalfa and  com  andaUiUt 
and  barley  are  very  nearly  equal  in  feeding  value,  if  they  can  be  obtained  at  the  woe 
price.  In  tact,  judging  from  the  general  condition  of  the  lambs  daring  the  ezpeii- 
ment,  as  well  as  from  the  gains  made,  barley  is  preferable  to  com  for  feeding  in  ton- 
junction  with  alfalfa. 

"The  ration  composed  of  alfalfa,  com,  turnips,  and  flaxseed  evidently  clo<«i.T 
approaches  in  value  the  two  just  named.  The  alfalfa  and  flaxseed  ration  ...  is 
of  doubtful  value  where  corn  or  barley  can  be  obtained  cheaply  and  without  long 
hauls.  But  feeders  at  points  over  10  miles  from  a  railroad  who  can  combine  tann- 
ing with  feeding  might  find  it  profitable  to  use  flaxseed  instead  of  grain.  Flax  is* 
native  of  the  State,  growing  wild  in  places,  and  cultivated  varieties  yield  well. 

"Alfalfa,  flaxseed,  and  turnips  would  make  a  good  ration  for  a  fanner  feeder  who 
could  not  obtain  com  or  barley  cheaply." 

The  tests  with  flaxseed  and  barley  have  been  noted  from  another  publication  (E. 
S.  R.,  17,  p.  585). 

Lamb  feeding  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  {Jirmler't  Gaz.,  4S  (1905),  No.  8,  pp-HO- 
SI  J,  Jig.  1). — The  successful  use  of  pea-vine  hay  for  fattening  lambe  is  spoken  of. 

Notes  on  the  Angrora  goat  industry,  G.  F.  Thompson  (  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bv- 
Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  39i-S99,  pi.  1)  .—The  author's  official  report  as  juror  te 
Angora  goats  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  is  given,  as  well  as  informsboii 
regarding  the  importation  of  mohair  and  Angora  goat  skins.  Angora  goats  in  Port(* 
Rico  and  Cuba,  and  other  current  topics  relating  to  the  Angora  goat  industry.  Tb* 
export  duty  of  .£100,  which  is  levied  on  Angora  goats  in  South  Africa,  the  aotbor 
notes,  practically  prohibits  their  exportation  from  that  country. 

A  consideration  of  mohair  and  mohair  growing,  with  notes  on  obsem* 
tions  in  South  Africa,  6.  A.  Hoeblr  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  !¥■ 
1904,  pp-  400-405,  pis.  g) . — Factors  which  constitute  quality  in  South  African  mohair, 
the  characteristics  of  the  fleece  of  South  African  Angora  goats,  and  other  related 
topics  are  discussed  on  the  basis  of  personal  experience  and  oliservation. 

Practical  Angora  goat  raising,  C.  P.  Bailey  (.Sinn  JoiS,  Oal.:  C.  P.  BaHtH  <*' 
SoTU  Co.,  1905,  pp.  97,  pi.  1,  fig».  ^i).— The  feeding,  breeding,  care,  and  manageme"' 
of  Angora  goats,  the  quality  of  goat  mutton,  and  related  topics  are  taken  up. 

Proceedings  of  the  horse  industry  cong:ress,  J.  M.  de  Lauobssb  ( VompL  Aw^ 
Cong.  Ilippique,  190,'>,  pp.  16S). — ^This  volume  contains  a  report  of  the  proi'eedinp  "' 
the  congress  held  in  Paris,  June  23  and  24, 1905,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  hoi** 
and  the  horse  industry,  the  papers  presented  at  the  meetings,  with  discuasioM,  *»" 
related  matters. 

Fattening  draft  horses,  J.  W.  Coveedale  {Breeders'  Gaz.,  48  {1906),  Ao.  to,ff- 
ISIO,  1311). — The  essential  pointis  to  he  considered  in  fee<ling  draft  horses  for  tb« 
market,  according  to  the  author,  are  the  selection  of  animals  of  good  type  and  con- 
stitutional vigor,  starting  the  grain  ration  carefully,  the  selection  of  a  suitable  ration 
when  on  full  feed,  toning  up  the  nystcin  by  giving  a  little  saltpeter  and  glanber  s»l"' 
abundance  of  clean  bedding  and  quarters,  and  careful  grooming  and  sufficient  exf 
else  before  selling. 

"The  amount  of  each  feed  should  be  according  to  the  appetite  of  the  horse.  .  •  ■ 
A  heavy  horse  on  full  feed  will  eat  about  18  ears  of  com  twice  a  day,  16  qls.  of  <^ 
and  bran  mixed,  and  about  10  lbs.  of  hay." 
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Hunter-horse  production  in  Ireland,  W.  J.  Kennedy  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Anim.  Indtu.  Rpt.  1904,pp.  187-SSS,  ph.  8). — The  breeding,  feeding,  care,  and  man- 
agement of  Irish  hunter  horses  is  discussed  on  the  basis  of  information  gathered  by 
the  author  on  a  trip  undertaken  to  study  this  industry. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  much  lack  of  uniformity  in  Irish  hunters,  but  that 
nevertheless  there  has  been  a  ready  market  for  Irish  horses  of  all  sorts,  those  of  the 
highest  type  being  purchased  for  hunting,  while  tho»ie  bred  along  the  same  line  but 
deficient  in  size  and  quality  are  sold  for  other  uses  and  for  smaller  prices.  The 
various  classes  for  which  there  is  a  foreign  demand  at  very  good  prices  are  weight- 
carrying  hunters  (heavy,  medium,  and  light),  mares  and  fillies  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, saddle  horses,  officers'  remounts,  troopers'  remounts,  harness  horses,  and 
hack  or  cab  horses. 

The  points  to  be  observed  in  judging  first-class  heavy-weight  hunters  are  given  in 
detail,  and  the  different  crosses  with  hunters  which  are  commonly  met  with  are 
described.  The  influence  of  district  and  county  shows,  the  work  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  of  Ireland,  and  other  factors- which  aid  in  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  Irish  hunter  industry  are  spoken  of. 

Mount  Serle  government  camel  depot,  J.  Desmond  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  So.  Autt., 
9  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  7-12,  figt.  4). — Information  is  given  regarding  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  the  government  camel  herd  of  30  males,  45  females,  and  a  numtorof 
calves,  and  also  regarding  the  successful  castration  of  a  number  of  males,  an  opera- 
tion commonly  supposed  to  be  followed  by  a  high  death  rate. 

The  causes  of  daily  variation  in  body  weight,  J.  LATscnENBBROEH  and  8. 
PoLANSKY  {Arch.  Phytiol.  [Pfiugn],  108  {1905),  No.  8-9,  pp.  457-47Z,  pis.  «).— From 
experiments  with  2  horses  extending  over  186  days  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
the  gaseous  excretory  products  are  the  chief  factors  which  influence  daily  changes  in 
body  weight    Periodicity  in  the  variations  was  noted. 

An  investigation  into  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  body  temperature  of 
nocturnal  and  other  birds,  and  a  few  mammals,  S.  Simpson  and  J.  J.  Galbraith 
{Jour.  Phyniol.,  SS  {1905),  N6.  S,  pp.  2S5-2S8,  fig».  IS).— In  birds  of  diurnal  habit 
which  were  examined  (chickens,  ducks,  pigeons,  sea  gulls,  thrush,  etc.),  the  mean 
body  temperature  for  24  hours,  as  shown  by  measurements  made  with  a  rectal  ther- 
mometer, was  practically  the  same  for  all  species,  namely,  41  to  42°  C. 

The  range  of  temperature  with  different  species  was  found  to  vary  greatly,  being 
least  in  the  largest  and  greatest  in  the  smallest  birds.  For  example,  in  the  domestic 
duck  it  was  0.92°  and  in  the  thrush  4.27°,  while  in  the  birds  of  intermediate  size  the 
range  was  also  intermediate.  When  ser  was  considered,  the  mean  temperature  of 
females  was  found  to  be  higher  than  that  of  males. 

"The  temperature  curve  of  diurnal  birds  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  man  and 
other  bomoeothermal  mammals,  except  that  the  maxima  occur  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon and  the  minima  earlier  in  the  morning. 

"In  nocturnal  birds  (owls),  on  the  other  hand,  the  curve  is  inverted,  the  maxi- 
mum occurring  about  midnight  or  in  the  early  morning  and  the  minimum  about 
noon  or  shortly  after.  As  in  diurnal  birds,  the  temperature  is  highest  during  the 
natural  period  of  activity  (night)  and  lowest  during  the  period  of  rest  (day).  The 
mean  temperature  is  lower  and  the  range  less  than  in  diurnal  birds  of  the  same  size. 

"  The  curves  obtained  from  the  rabbit,  guinea  pig,  and  dog  show  the  same  features 
as  in  man,  with  a  few  minor  differences.  Both  the  mean  temperature  and  the  range 
is  lees  than  in  birds." 

Incubation  and  incubators,  R.  H.  Wood  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus. 
Rpt.  1904,  pp.  SSeSlS,  figs.  11). — A  summary  of  data  regarding  incubators  in  which 
different  types  of  incubators  are  discussed,  the  defects  of  incubators  pointed  out,  and 
methods  of  operating  incubators  and  other  related  topics  spoken  of. 

Incubation  and  incubators,  R.  H.  Wood  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmer^  Bid.  gS6, 
pp.  SI,  figs.  11) . — ^A  reprint  of  the  article  noted  above.  ^^  , 
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The  poultry  industry  of  Fetaluma,  California,  P.  H.  Lawlbr  ( U.  S.  Dtfi 
Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indtu.  Spt.  1904,  pp.  S16-SSS,  pin.  S). — ^The  author  points  oat  that 
the  raisini;  of  chickens  is  not  generally  a  paying  business  in  California,  except  npoi 
a  strip  40  miles  wide  along  the  Pacific,  though  turkeys  thrive  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  Where  practiced,  however,  the  chicken  industry  is  very  important,  and  Peu- 
luma  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  center  of  the  poultry  industry. 

Statistics  regarding  the  poultry  and  eggs  produced  and  shipped,  the  feeding  ind 
care  of  the  poultry,  and  other  similar  data  are  summarized.  The  breeds  of  chickens 
which  are  more  commonly  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Petaluma  are  Barred  Plymooth 
Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  and  White  Leghorns,  the  last-mentioned  breed  far  oatnmn- 
bering  all  the  others. 

The  gn^owth  of  chickens,  M.  Stefamowska  {Compl.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Parit],  Ul 
(1906),  No.  4,  pp.  969-^1;  abs.  in  Zenlbl.  PhygM.,  19  {1905),  So.  16,  pp.  581,  .W?).- 
The  rate  of  increase  in  weight  of  chickens  on  a  uniform  diet  was  found  to  progrea 
rapidly  until  it  reached  a  maximum,  and  then  to  take  place  leai  quickly.  &>■« 
differences  were  noted  with  males  and  females,  but  in  general  the  maximum  ntet' 
increase  was  about  the  middle  of  the  growing  period. 

The  Btiff  Orpingrton  duck,  D.  F.  Laurie  (Jour.  Depl.  Agr.  So.  AuM.,  S  {iSOi\ 
No,  9,  pp.  85-90,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  considers  Buff  Orpington  ducks  very  patigfacton 
for  duck  raising  under  local  conditions,  and  records  some  data  regarding  egg  yi«li 
A  bird  under  observation  laid  79  eggs  in  80  days;  a  second,  54  eggs  in  54  day?;  a  thiiA 
92  eggs  in  96  days;  and  a  fourth,  70  eggs  in  74  days. 

The  guinea  fowl  and  its  use  a«  food,  C.  F.  Lan'oworthv  ( U.  S.  Depl.  Af- 
Famiert'  Bui.  H34,  pp.  24,  figs.  5).— Data  regarding  varieties,  habits  and  care,  but- 
keting  guinea  fowl,  the  value  of  their  flesh  and  eggs  as  food,  and  similar  topioi" 
discussed.  As  pointe<I  out,  these  birds  are  fairly  hardy  and  will  gather  a  considenble 
part  of  their  food.  The  flesh  is  considered  excellent,  and  there  is  a  growing  dein«»l 
for  guinea  fowl  at  fair  prices,  particularly  in  city  markets. 

The  oyster.  A  popular  summary  of  a  scientific  study,  W.  K.  BvwE-t 
(Baltimore:  Johns  IFopkins Press,  1903,  g.  ed.,  pp.  XVI-r^tS,  illut.).— The  princip«l 
object  of  this  popular  summary  of  data  regarding  the  oyster  and  oyster  proWeniSt 
which  is  based  largely  on  personal  experience  and  observation,  is  to  suggest  me** 
of  conducting  an  oyster  industry  on  a  rational  and  economical  basis. 

The  principal  addition,  in  the  second  edition,  the  author  states,  ia  the  Bection  on 
the  transmission  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  by  oysters.  If  the  micro-organiai'' 
causing  these  diseases  and  other  similar  minute  forms  of  life  pass  into  the  oysters 
stomach  they  are  digested  and  rendered  harmless,  but  as  long  as  they  remain  in  thf 
gills  they  may  be  a  possible  source  of  infection  if  the  oyster  is  eaten  raw.  The  author 
believes  that  oysters  should  not  be  fattened  or  floated,  but  should  be  market^ 
directly  from  salt  water. 

"In  my  opinion,  no  one  need  fear  to  eat  true  salt-water  oysters  raw,  but  every 
fresh-water  oyster  and  every  '  fattened  oyster '  ia  too  dangerous  to  be  eaten  raw.  . 
[Fattened  oysters  are  simply  full  of  fresh  water.]  All  the  fresh  water  that  a  '  fatten*! 
oyster  has  absorbed  is  at  once  extracted  by  cooking,  so  the  'fattening'  of  oysters  th«t 
are  to  be  cooked  is  not  only  an  uimecessary  ex])en8e,  but  a  fraud  on  the  consamer, 
who  ia  sold  filthy  water  from  the  harbors  of  cities  at  the  price  of  oysters." 

Imports  and  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products,  J.  Roberts  ( ('.  X  Dfp>- 
Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indti*.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  469-505). — A  summary  of  statistical  data. 

The  total  value  of  animals  and  animal  products  imported  into  the  United  State* 
in  1904  was  $112,000,000  in  round  numbers.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  «•< 
$249,300,000.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  our  international  tra<le  in  animals  aixl 
animal  products  during  the  calendar  year  1904  was  a  decided  increase  in  imports. 

Farm  animals  in  1904  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1904,  pp-  «**" 
51^). — Statistics  are  given  regarding  the  number  and  value  of  farm  animate  in  tk 
United  States,  the  losaea  of  farm  animals  during  the  year,  and  regarding  the  afflount 
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and  value  of  the  wool  prodacts  of  1903  and  1904.    The  total  wool  product  for  1904 
was  estimated  to  be  291,783,032  lbs.,  and  its  value  $64,940,959. 

laive  stock  aasociations  and  the  markets  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus. 
Jtpt.  1904,  pp.  61S-55S). — Addresses  and  other  data  regarding  live  stock,  registered 
stock,  pedigree,  and  breeders'  associations  are  summarized,  and  statistics  given 
regarding  the  shipments  of  live  stock  and  range  of  prices  during  the  calendar  year 
1904. 

DAI&T  FAKMIHG— DAIRTDTG. 

Secords  of  dairy  cows  in  the  TTnited  States,  C.  B.  Lane  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Anim.  Indtis.  Bui.  75,  pp.  184,  pi*.  17,  figs.  6). — This  is  a  compilation  of  authentic 
milk  and  butter  recoMs  of  pure-bred,  grade,  and  native  cows  in  this  country  to 
which  numerous  private  records,  having  no  official  endorsement  but  believed  to  be 
reasonably  accurate,  are  added. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  bulletin  the  author  discusses  the  value  of  dairy  records, 
methods  of  keeping  records,  and  raising  the  standard  of  production,  and  in  his  sum- 
mary draws  conclusions  along  these  lines  from  the  data  presented. 

Circulars  were  sent  to  600  dairymen  making  inquiries  as  to  the  management  and 
production  of  their  herds.  Replies  were  received  from  over  200,  and  of  this  number 
25  -per  cent  stated  that  they  did  not  keep  records,  while  a  still  smaller  proportion  was 
able  to  give  the  cost  of  keeping  their  cows.  Where  a  special  breed  was  kept  the 
reports  indicated  that  the  owners  were  more  careful  in  the  breeding  and  manage- 
ment of  their  cows  and  secured  larger  yields  and  greater  profits.  An  abundance  of 
nutrients  returned  the  greatest  profit  over  cost  of  food.  The  proportion  of  carbohy- 
drates was  often  excessive.  The  silo  assisted  materially  in  reducing  the  cost  of  feed. 
The  construction  of  stables  was  often  faulty. 

The  author  considers  that  the  average  production  of  dairy  cows  in  this  country  is 
hardly  up  to  the  profit  line  and  states  the  fundamental  ste})s  to  be  taken  in  improving 
dairy  herds  as  follows: 

"Take  advantage  of  variation.  While  the  tendency  of  nearly  all  cows  raised  is  to 
become  average  cows,  a  number  fall  below  and  a  few  rea<'h  a  yield  of  500,  600,  or 
even  700  pounds  of  butter. 

"Those  above  the  average  should  be  carefully  selected  and  bred  with  care  and 
judgment. 

"  While  the  test  must  be  used  to  detect  variation  and  make  selections,  it  is  needed 
particularly  to  test  the  progeny,  to  determine  whether  the  goo<l  qualities  of  the  parent 
have  been  perpetuated,  and  to  see  if  any  improvement  in  the  offspring  has  been 
made. 

"  Food,  care,  and  management  are  of  the  highest  importance.  Having  been  care- 
fully selected  and  having  stood  the  test,  the  cows  must  be  well  fed  and  cared  for  if 
their  good  qualities  are  to  he  retained  and  improved." 

The  dairy  industry  in  New  Hampshire,  I.  C.  Weld  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui. 
liO,  pp.  69-80,  figs.  4). — This  is  a  brief  historical  and  statistical  account  of  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  State. 

The  number  of  milch  cows  is  placed  at  129,900,  and  their  average  value  per  head 
at  $32.34.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  cow  produces  annually  4,223  lbs.  of  milk. 
There  are,  in  the  State,  1  condensed  milk  factory,  7  cheese  factories,  52  creameries, 
and  146  stations  from  which  milk  is  shipped  to  Boston. 

Demonstration  experiments  on  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows,  conducted  at 
the  expense  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  government  during  the  win- 
ter of  1904-6  (Bui.  Agr.  {Brussels^,  21  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  691-^S) .—Thie  is  a 
detailed  report  of  experiments  carried  out  in  the  different  provinces  of  Belgium  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  previous  years  ( E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  1010).    Conclusions  are  drawn 
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from  the  results  of  individual  experiments,  which  are  very  numerous,  bnt  not  {ram 
the  work  as  a  whole. 

B«port  of  the  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders'  Association,  1904  (lon&E.' 
Jahrh.  Schweiz,  19  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  447-476).— In  this  report  are  included  the 
records  of  a  number  of  cows  of  the  Brown  Swiss  breed.  The  averageannual  yidd  <A 
milk  of  28  cows  was  4,001.4  kg.,  theaverage  percentage  of  total  solids  was  12.94,«iid 
of  fat  3.81.     Similar  data  for  the  previous  year  were  noted  in  E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  698. 

Beportofthe  Spotted  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders'  Association,  1904,  (Lmidv. 
Jahrb.  Schweiz,  19  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  S01-SS7).— The  average  annual  yield  of  61  cowe 
of  this  breed  was  3,798  kg.  of  milk,  showing  an  average  fat  content  of  3.85  per  ceat 
and  12.97  per  cent  total  solids. 

On  the  importance  of  a  careful  system  of  milking,  H.  P.  Labsen  (rgeir. 
Landm.,  .51  (1906),  No.  60,  pp.  655,  666).— The  results  of  the  introduction  of  contnct 
milking  at  a  Danish  estate  are  given.  The  average  production  of  43  cows  the  fiist 
year,  when  payment  for  the  milking  was  based  on  the  amount  of  butter  fat  obtained 
in  the  milk,  was  6,925  Danish  poundsmilk  and  267  lbs.  fat  (average  per  cent  fat,  3.47), 
against  5,689  lbs.  milk  and  222  lbs.  fat  (average  per  cent  fat,  3.48),  during  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  system  of  feeding,  care,  and  management  of  all  the  cows  included  in 
this  summary,  aside  from  the  method  of  paying  for  the  work  of  milking,  was  ix 
same  both  years. — f.  w.  woll. 

The  consumption  of  milk  in  the  city  of  Antwerp  and  its  suburbs,  F.  Shbtdi 
and  E.  Wbynantb  (Rev.  Gfn.  Agrtm.,  14  (1906),  No.  10-11,  pp.  417-4S8).—Thii^  totil 
milk  consumption  of  the  371,000  inhabitants  was  82,830  liters  per  day,  of  which  68,000 
liters  was  fresh  whole  milk,  1,800  liters  whole  pasteurized  milk,  3,725  liters  mill 
partially  skimmed,  7,070  liters  skim  milk,  and  2,235  liters  whipped  milk. 

Is  the  composition  of  milk  influenced  by  the  foodP  O.  Jensen  (Landv:.  JaM. 
Schwek,  19  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  634-669;  Rev.  Ohi.  LaU,  5  (1906),  Nos.  5,  pp.  lOS-lW: 
6,  pp.  I'il-lZS;  6  (1906),  Not.  7,  pp.  15Z-161;  8,  pp.  178-185;  9,  pp.  198-g05).—Tik 
is  a  continuation  of  similar  investigations  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1009). 

The  following  methods  of  feeding  were  studied  as  regards  their  influence  upon  the 
composition  of  milk:  (1)  The  addition  of  different  mineral  salts  to  forage  composed 
of  hay  and  aftermath  or  of  grass,  (2)  feeding  decreasing  quantities  of  hay  in  con- 
nection with  increasing  quantities  of  peas,  by  which  method  the  chlorin  and  alkaliw 
were  increased  and  the  phosphoric  acid  and  alkaline  earths  decreased,  (3)  feeding 
increasing  quantities  of  sesame  cake  and  wheat  bran  with  a  basal  ration  consisting 
of  hay,  by  which  method  the  reverse  of  the  above  was  secured,  and  (4)  feeding 
grass  from  unfertilized  meadows  and  from  meadows  fertilized  in  different  ways. 
The  detailed  report  of  the  investigations  contains  a  description  of  the  methods  of 
analysis  employed,  a  discussion  of  the  influence  of  lactation  on  the  milk,  and  the 
results  of  the  methods  of  feetling  mentioned. 

When  large  quantities  of  saltpeter  were  fed  the  milk  showed  a  trace  of  nitrate. 
Large  quantities  of  roots  increased  the  volatile  fatty  acids.  Feeding  sesame  cake  in 
connection  with  wheat  bran  iucreafed  the  oleic  acid  content  of  the  milk  fat.  Feed- 
ing stufis  rich  in  organic  phosphorus  compounds  increasefl  the  acidity  and  the  phos- 
phorus content  of  the  milk  to  a  slight  extent.  Grass  very  poor  in  alkalies  and 
phosphoric  acid  decreased  slightly  the  potassium  in  the  milk  and  to  a  more  marked 
extent  the  acidity  of  the  milk  and  also  decrea8e<l  the  curdling  power  of  the  mill 
with  rennet.  By  changing  to  green  food  and  also  in  some  cases  on  pasture  the 
acidity  of  the  milk  was  increased. 

From  these  results  it  is  concluded  that  the  composition  of  the  milk  fat  and  the 
natural  acidity  of  the  milk  may  be  influenced  by  means  of  food  and  other  condi- 
tions and  that  the  quantity  of  certain  inorganic  milk  constituents  can  be  increased 
or  decreased  in  very  extreme  cases  by  feeding,  but  only  within  very  narrow  limits 
On  the  whole  the  results  showed  that  the  composition  of  milk  is  not  readily  in^o- 
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enced  by  feeding  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  no  difficult  matter  to  so  use  artificial  fer- 
tilizerg  and  concentrated  feeds  that  no  Injurioiis  effects  upon  milk  and  cheese  may 
result. 

Iiactic  add  in  cows'  milk,  0.  H.  Nowak  {Amer.  Food  Jour.,  1  (1906),  No.  1,  pp. 
ei,  SS). — The  author  calculates  that  there  is  present  in  milk  serum  a  quantity  of 
organic  acid  equivalent  to  2.B  gm.  of  citric  acid  per  liter. 

The  content  of  preformed  sulphuric  acid  in  cows'  milk,  R.  Steineoobr  and 
0.  Allemann  {Landw.  Jahrb.  Schweiz,  19  {1905),  No.  8,  p.  630). — The  analyses  made 
by  the  authors  showed  the  presence  in  solution  of  0.0823  to  0.1311  gm.  of  80|  per 
liter.  The  authors  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  presence  of  preformed  sulphuric  acid  in  cows'  milk. 

Contribution  to  the  knowled^  of  the  properties  of  salty,  bitter  milk,  R. 
Stkinboobr and  0.  Axlkmann  (Landw.  Jahrb.  Schiveiz,  19(1906), No. 8, pp.6Sl-6SS). — 
Milk  having  a  salty,  bitter  taste  is  often  obtained  from  cows  having  a  disease  of  the 
udder.  The  authors  analyzed  a  number  of  such  samples  and  found  that  the  (per- 
centages of  fat  and  sugar  were  greatly  reduced.  The  percentages  of  ash  also  showed 
considerable  variations  from  normal.  In  general,  there  was  a  decrease  in  PiOg,  CaO, 
K,0,  and  MgO  and  an  increase  in  CI,  Na,0  and  80a. 

The  viscous  fermentation  of  milk  and  beer,  F.  C.  Harbison  (Rev.  Gtn.  Laii,  6 
(1906),  No».  4,  pp.  73-80;  6,  pp.  97-103;  6,  pp.  1119-136;  5  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  146-16S).— 
The  literature  of  slimy  fermentations  in  milk  is  reviewed  and  a  bibliography  of  this 
subject  is  given.  In  addition  the  author  reports  in  detail  studies  of  12  species  of 
slime-producing  organisms,  some  of  which  were  isolated  by  himself. 

While  the  investigations  are  not  as  yet  complete  the  author  feels  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  the  bacillus  isolated  from  slimy  milk  by  Marshall  and  the  bacillus 
isolated  by  Ward  are  identical  with  the  BaciUtu  lactit  vitcomu  of  Adametz.  The  12 
species  were  divided  into  four  groups,  of  which  the  different  members  were  consid- 
ered as  identical.  This  division  was  based  upon  the  morphological  and  cultural  char- 
acteristics. The  author  also  studied  the  nature  of  the  viscous  substance  formed  in 
such  fermentations,  and  concluded  that  the  viscosity  is  not  produced  by  a  diffusible 
enzym  produced  by  the  micro-oiganisms,  but  that  the  viscous  substance  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  substance  of  the  micro-organisms. 

An  experimental  investigation  of  the  Budde  process  for  the  preservation 
of  milk,  R.  T.  Hewlbtt  (Lancet  [London],  1906,  I,  No.  4,  pp.  i09-gll).— The  author 
believes  that  in  hot  weather  much  of  the  milk  delivered  in  London  would  be  unus- 
able except  for  the  addition  of  preservatives.  While  he  does  not  advise  their  addition 
he  considers  that  under  present  conditions  the  moderate  addition  of  preservatives 
is  less  dangerous  than  a  semiputrid  milk.  The  Budde  process  of  treating  milk  is 
described  and  some  investigations  are  reported. 

In  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  Budde  method,  milk  was  cooled  at  the  dairy  imme- 
diately after  milking  and  shipped  to  the  laboratory,  where  it  arrived  after  4  or  5 
hours.  Emulsions  of  cultures  of  various  micro-otganisms  were  added  to  samples  of 
the  milk  and  treated  by  the  Budde  method.  Samples  were  also  subjected  to  the 
same  amount  of  heat  without  the  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxid,  and  noninoculated 
samples  were  also  used  as  controls. 

The  organisms  tested  were  BaeiUut  diphthtrUe,  B.  acidi  lactici,  B.  coli,  B.  typhosus, 
pcuratypboid  bacillus,  B.  dysenterise,  cholera  vibrio.  Micrococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  B. 
tuberculosis,  B.  cmthracis  with  spores,  B.  subtUis,  B.  mycoides,  and  PeniciUium  glaucum. 

From  one  to  three  experiments  were  made  with  each  organism.  The  results 
showed  that  all  the  nonsporogenous  organisms,  both  pathogenic  and  nonpathogenic, 
were  destroyed  by  the  Budde  process.  The  spore-bearing  organisms,  while  not 
destroyed,  were  greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  The  reduction  in  qumbers  of  organ- 
isne  by  beating  alone  was  not  so  great  as  that  by  the  Budde  method.    In  milk 
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obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  the  number  of  micro-organisms  were  reduced  by  the 
Bndde  method  over  99.9  per  cent. 

The  author  states  that  milk  treated  by  the  Budde  method  is  practically  nndv- 
tinguiahable  from  untreated  milk  in  taste,  odor,  and  appearance  and  in  the  rising  of 
the  cream,  and  that  such  milk  will  keep  perfectly  sweet  and  apparently  UMltered 
for  at  least  8  to  10  days  in  hot  weather  and  for  a  still  longer  period  in  cold  wettber. 
No  increase  in  acidity  is  caused  by  the  treatment,  and  when  properly  canried  out 
the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  peroxid  is  decomposed,  and  hence  at  the  end  of  the  pnM- 
ess  no  trace  of  it  can  be  detected  in  the  milk. 

The  detection,  determination,  and  rate  of  disappearance  of  formaldehyde 
in  milk,  B.  H.  Williams  and  H.  C.  Sherman  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  il  (1905), 
No.  li,pp.  1497-lSOS).— The  hydrochloric-acid  and  ferric-chlorid  test  for  foraalde- 
hyde  in  milk  was  found  very  satisfactory.  Souring  of  the  milk  did  not  in  itself  afiett 
the  delicacy  of  the  test.  The  gallic-acid  test  has  been  found  considerably  more  deli- 
cate, but  lees  convenient.  The  potassium-cyanid  method  was  found  satisfactory  for 
quantitative  determinations  at  any  concentration  greater  than  1  to  160,000. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  formaldehyde  containing  1:5,000  to  1:40,000  of  formaldehydr 
lost  strength  steadily  on  standing  at  room  temperature,  the  loss  increasing  with  the 
dilution,  and  due  to  an  actual  destruction  of  the  formaldehyde.  When  added  to  milk 
in  the  proportions  of  1:10,000  to  1:40,000  formaldehyde  disappeared  from  10  to  9 
times  as  rapidly  as  from  aqueous  solutions  of  this  same  concentration.  In  aqneoc 
solution  formaldehyde  decreased  in  amount  from  1:40,000  to  1:160,000  in  28dira 
while  in  milk  the  same  diminution  occurred  in  2  days.  Aqueous  solutions  of  1:1,(W 
showed  no  appreciable  loss  in  5  months.  The  rate  of  disappearance  from  milk  « 
practically  the  same,  whether  formaldehyde  was  added  before  or  after  souring. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledgre  of  the  influence  of  formaldehyde  npM 
milk,  B.  Stbinboobr  {Landw.  Jahrb.  Schweiz,  19  (1905),  No.  8,  pp.  Sie-6n,figi^~ 
The  author  studied  the  influence  of  formaldehyde  on  the  milk  fat,  milk  sugar,  action 
of  rennet,  and  the  acidity  of  milk.    Some  of  the  conclusions  reached  follow: 

Formaldehyde  when  added  to  milk  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  proteids  whieb  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  any  organic  ferment.  Formaldehyde  increw* 
the  acidity  of  the  milk.  Each  milk  is  capable  of  combining  with  only  a  delini'' 
quantity  of  aldehyde  which  so-called  aldehyde  number  stands  in  direct  relation  » 
the  nitrogen,  the  greater  the  amount  of  nitrogen  the  higher  the  aldehyde  nnmbei' 
Tills  reaction  is  not  influenced  by  the  action  of  rennet  or  the  decomposition  of  nil^ 
due  to  long  keeping.     Formaldehyde  increases  also  the  acidity  in  ripe  cheese. 

The  influence  of  formaldehyde  on  proteids,  B.  Stbinbgoer  (Ijandx.  /o^ 
Schweiz,  19  (1905),  No.  8,  pp.  528, 529).— In  connection  with  the  above  investigatiow 
the  author  studied  the  influence  of  formaldehyde  upon  leucin  and  tyrosin,  conclnd- 
ing  that  formaldehyde  and  other  aldehydes  are  capable  of  entering  into  <»mbiiuitioi>' 
with  the  amido  bodies. 

The  possible  infection  of  man  with  Kiorococcus  melitensis  by  goats'  nul^ 
(Jour.  Roy.  Army  Med.  Corpi,  6  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  llS-llti).—Aa  outbreak  of  Mil" 
fever  on  shipboard  is  attributed,  in  the  correspondence  here  given,  to  the  drinking 
of  the  milk  of  goats. 

On  the  ii^urious  effects  of  sterilized  milk  on  the  nutrition  of  infants^  ^- 
Karawja  {Ab$.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  29  (1905),  No.  94,  Reperi.  No.  S4,  p.  *5J).— Therwolt* 
of  the  author's  investigations  are  unfavorable  to  the  use  of  sterilized  milk  in  iobo' 
feeding. 

Principles  and  practice  of  butter  making,  G.  L.  McKat  and  G.  Labbcn  (S<* 
York:  John  Wiley  &  Soru;  London:  Chapman  &  Hall  (Ltd.),  1906,  pp.  XII+3i9,pl*-f< 
fign.  172). — As  the  subtitle  reads,  this  is  a  treatise  on  the  chemical  and  physical  proP" 
erties  of  milk  and  its  components,  the  handling  of  milk  and  cream,  and  the  muo- 
facture  of  butter  therefrom. 
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The  aathors  state  that  they  have  endeavored  to  incorporate  the  best  and  most  pro- 
gressive methods  employed  in  butter  making  in  the  principal  dairy  .countries  of  the 
world,  and  to  give  such  related  scientific  information  as  may  be  of  interest  and  value. 

The  scope  of  the  treatise  is  indicated  by  the  chapter  headings,  which  are  as  follows: 
Composition  of  milk;  milk  secretion;  properties  of  milk;  ferments  in  milk;  abnor- 
mal milk;  variation  of  fat  in  milk;  receiving,  sampling,  and  grading  milk  and  cream; 
composite  samples;  creamery  calculations;  heating  milk  previous  to  skimming;  sepa- 
ration of  cream;  farm  separators;  pasteurization;  cream  ripening;  starters;  churning 
and  washing  butter;  salting  and  working  of  butter;  packing  and  marketing  butter; 
composition  of  butter,  and  judging  and  grading  butter.  The  book  is  well  printed 
and  illustrated. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  and  determination  of  volatile  fatty  acida  in 
palm  oils  and  butter,  O.  Jensen  (Landw.  Jahrh.  Schweiz,  19  {190S),  No.  8,  pp. 
477-49.');  Ann.  Agr.  Suisse,  6  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  S24-S4S;  Rev.  Otn.  Lait,  4  {1905), 
No.  19,  pp.  437-447;  HO,  pp.  457-464;  ?1,  pp.  4S1-490;  abs.  in  Jour.  Sac.  Chem.  Indus., 
24  (1905),  No.  19,  pp.  loss,  10S6).—The  author  separated  the  volatile  fatty  acids  of 
cocoanut  oil  and  butter  by  the  fractional  precipitation  of  their  silver  salts,  and 
studied  their  properties. 

Ckxioanut  oil  was  found  to  contain  no  butyric  and  but  little  caproic  acids,  while 
the  percentages  in  butter,  though  varying  greatly  with  different  samples,  were  on  an 
average  3.92  per  cent  for  butyric  and  1.88  per  cent  for  caproic.  For  the  detection  of 
small  quantities  of  cocoanut  oil  in  butter  the  determination  of  caprylic  and  capric 
acids  is  recommended. 

A  marked  case  of  late  gassy  fermentation  in  cheese,  A.  Pgter  and  M. 
ScHNBEBELi  (Cmtbl.  Bokt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  15  (1905),  No.  19-SO,  pp.  600-605,  ph.  »).— 
From  a  series  of  24  Emmenthal  cheeses  which  showed  gassy  fermentation  after  10  to 
14  days  the  authors  isolated  a  variety  of  Bacteritim  lactis  aerogenes  which  was  often 
present  in  nearly  pure  cultures  and  which  was  considered  the  probable  cause  of  the 
trouble.  A  similar  result  was  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  an  experimental  cheese 
in  which  this  organism  was  used  in  a  pure  culture. 

On  the  influence  of  lactic  acid  on  casein  and  paracasein,  0.  Laxa  (MUchw. 
Zenibl.,  1  (1905),  No.  12,  pp.  5SS-547).—Tbe  author  concludes  from  the  results  of  his 
investigations  that  casein  combines  with  lactic  acid  to  form  lactates. 

The  lactateS'Which  contain  lactic  acid  up  to  1  per  cent  are  insoluble  in  water, 
while  the  lactates  with  higher  acid  contents  are  soluble  in  water.  By  dialysis  a  lac- 
tate may  be  obtained  which  contains  from  1.4  to  1.9  per  centof  lactic  acid.  By  pre- 
cipitation with  mineral  salt  from  a  solution  of  casein  in  lactic  acid  a  lactate  may  be 
obtained  which  contains  7.5  per  cent  of  acid.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  that  the 
designation  of  the  insoluble  lactate  as  mono-lactate  and  the  soluble  lactate  as  di-lac- 
tate  by  Van  Slyke  and  Hart  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  607)  is  unsatisfactory.  [It  may  here 
be  noted  that  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Van  Slyke  and  Hart  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p. 
1018)  have  shown,  according  to  these  authors,  that  there  is  only  one  series  of  casein 
compounds  formed  by  a  combination  with  acids,  and  that  what  they  previously  sup- 
posed was  a  casein  mono-salt  was  simply  the  base-free  casein.] 

Casein  lactates  contain  only  a  small  amount  of  phosphorus,  0.45  to  0.48  per  cent. 
The  spontaneous  curdling  of  milk  is  explained  by  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  by 
means  of  micro-organisms,  the  changing  of  the  phosphates  of  milk  into  acid  salts  by 
means  of  the  lactic  acid,  the  formation  in  the  milk  of  both  soluble  and  insoluble 
lactates,  and  when  the  soluble  lactates  are  present  in  sufficient  quantities  the  precipi- 
tation of  them  by  the  mineral  salts  as  curd.  The  high  plasticity  of  the  casein  in 
cheese  is  due  to  the  impregnation  of  the  casein  with  calcium  lactate.  It  is  consid- 
ered probable  that  paracasein  is  a  combination  of  casein  with  calcium  phosphates. 
By  the  influence  of  acids  the  paracasein  is  changed  into  casein  and  forms  the  same 
lactates  as  the  casein. 
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New  inductrial  product,  R.  Gubnthkb  (Mo.  Qnuular  and  Trade  RpU.  [r.&] 
1906,  No.  sot,  p.  S43). — Brief  reference  is  made  to  the  manufacture  of  gililhh,* 
hom-like  product  prepared  from  cows'  milk,  and  stated  to  be  valuable  in  the  mum- 
facture  of  various  ornamental  and  useful  articles. 

Officials,  aaaociationa,  and  educational  inatitutions  connected  with  the 
dairy  interest*  of  the  TTnited  States  for  the  year  1906  (  V.  S.  DepL  Agr.,  Air. 
Anim.  Incbu.  Circ  80,  pp.  It). 

VETEBDTAEY  KEDICIHE. 

Beport  of  the  Uinnesota  State  Iiive  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  1906,  S.  H. 
Ward  irr  al.  \Ann.  Rpl.  Minn.  LiveStock  Sanit.  Bd.  e  (1906), pp.  119). — Within  reeait 
years  wheat  has  been  less  extensively  planted  in  Minnesota  than  fonneily,  ud 
animal  industry  has  assumed  greater  importance.  This  statement  is  particalarlv  tiw 
for  dairying.  The  work  of  the  live  stock  sanitary  board  has  increased  in  nine 
correspondingly. 

Certain  dairymen  have  raised  objection  (o  the  inspection  of  cattle  for  tubercnloBs 
and  testing  them  with  tuberculin.  The  test  is  not  made  compulsory,  however,  nnlea 
the  disease  is  known  to  exist  in  the  herd.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  an  indemsitr 
is  paid  owners  for  the  destruction  of  tuberculous  cattle,  it  is  recommended  that  endi 
dairymen  be  not  allowed  to  replenish  their  henl  with  other  cattle  without  previoa 
inspection.  Otherwise  the  reimbursement  for  other  animals  would  constitute  a  cw 
tinual  burden  on  the  State. 

Glanders  appears  most  frequently  in  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  Dakotis,  ti 
outbreaks  are  usually  traced  to  the  purchase  of  range  horses.  Considerable  vol 
has  been  done  during  the  year  on  hog  cholera,  particularly  with  reference  to  tlx 
existence  of  a  form  of  the  disease  caused  by  filterable  virus,  as  described  by  tbe 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department.  Notes  are  also  given  on  BWim; 
fever,  rabies,  and  blackleg.  W.  L.  Beebe  presents  a  detailed  report  on  the  patholop 
and  bacteriology  of  tissues  and  material  sent  to  him  during  the  year  for  examinatioo. 

Human  and  bovine  tuberculosis,  N.  Kaw  (Brit  Med.  Jour.,  1905,  No.  iSiS, 
pp.  1018-lOil). — The  views  at  present  held  by  the  author  on  the  relationahip 
between  these  two  forms  of  tuberculosis  are  based  on  an  observation  of  3,500  oas 
of  human  tuberculosis  and  a  study  of  650  autopsies. 

During  these  investigations  it  was  found  that  the  lungs  of  children  may  become 
infected  by  direct  extension  of  infection  from  the  mesenteric  glands  throo^  the 
diaphragm  to  the  lungs.  This  infection  frequently  follows  the  use  of  tnbercnloai 
milk.  The  author  maintains  that  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  are  distinct  dis- 
eases, and  are  capable  of  setting  up  different  seta  of  symptoms  at  different  periods  of 
life,  depending  upon  the  localization  of  infection,  and  that  primary  intestinal  tube^ 
culosis  is  generally  bovine  in  origin  from  infected  milk.  According  to  this  view  of 
the  matter,  therefore,  human  and  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  are  distinct  spepies,  but 
man  is  susceptible  to  both. 

The  origin  of  pulmonary  lesions  in  tuberculosis,  H.  Vall£b  (Ann.  M- 
Patteur,  19  (190.'>),  No.  10,  pp.  619-624).— li  appears  to  be  established  beyond  contro- 
versy that  in  all  species  of  animals  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  is  the  favorite  tisnc 
for  the  location  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

In  statistics  collected  on  43,000  animals  the  lungs  were  afiected  in  75  per  cent  of 
cases.  The  author  inoculated  2  young  calves  by  the  intratracheal  method  and  found 
that  the  lungs  as  well  as  the  bronchial  and  niediaiitinal  glands  were  difficult  to  infect 
in  this  way.  Experiments  were  also  carried  out  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
lungs  may  readily  become  affected  by  extension  of  an  alimentary  infection. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigations  the  author  concludes  that  among  tbe  vaiiooi 
methods  of  infection  that  of  ingestion  is  calculated  to  produce  most  surdy  and  mo* 
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ly  an  infection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  region  of  the  lungs.  The  tubercle 
OB,  introduced  into  the  intestines,  seems  to  be  able  to  pass  through  the  intestinal 
and  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  without  leaving  any  trace  of  its  presence. 
estinal  origin  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  A.  Calmettb  and  C.  Gu£kin 
.  Ina.  Paatetir,  19  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  601-618). — The  investigations  reported  in 
>aper  \rere  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
>sition  of  von  Behring  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  usually  arises  as  the  result 
estinal  infection  in  early  life.  For  this  purpose  the  authors  experimented  with 
,  testing  the  effect  upon  this  animal  of  ingestion  of  tuberculous  products  of 
us  origin. 

ras  foand  possible  to  infect  the  mammary  gland  of  goats  with  cultures  of  bovine, 
ui,  and  avian  tubercle  bacilli  as  well  as  with  those  of  pseudotuberculosis.  Even 
I  the  tissue  of  the  gland  was  in  no  way  injured,  cultures  of  bovine  tubercle  bacilli 
duced  into  it  led  to  the  death  of  the  animal  within  a  short  time  and  without 
ision  of  the  lesions  to  any  other  oi^n.  Cultures  of  human  tubercle  bacilli, 
iver,  were  less  virulent  and  produced  lesions  which  slowly  healed.  The  avian 
lu8  and  the  bacillus  of  pseudotuberculosis  were  less  virulent. 
)ung  goats  were  then  allowed  to  suck  milk  from  mammary  glands  infected  in 
manner  just  described.  From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  young  goats 
t  in  a  decided  manner  to  any  of  the  cultures  already  mentioned  obtained  in  the 
L  of  infected  goats.  The  reaction  was  most  pronounced  in  the  mesenteric  glands, 
ill  cases,  without  regard  to  the  kind  of  bacillus,  these  glands  became  greatly 
lien,  but  only  the  bovine  and  human  tubercle  bacilli  led  to  the  actual  formatiofa 
ubercles  within  the  ganglia.  The  bovine  bacillus  caused  the  most  serious 
ction,  leading  to  caseation  of  the  tubercles  and  ultimately  extending  to  the  lungs, 
er  infection  with  the  human  bacilli,  however,  the  lesions  tended  to  heal  by 
ification. 

)etiuled  notes  are  given  on  the  post-mortem  findings  in  young  goats  treated  in  the 
oner  indicated.  Cultures  of  the  same  species  of  bacilli  were  then  introdui^  by 
un  of  a  sound  directly  into  the  rumen  of  other  young  goats.  In  these  experi- 
uts  also  the  bovine  bacillus  was  most  virulent,  producing  secondarily  a  pulmonary 
iction.  Human  bacilli  appeared  to  be  harmless  for  young  goats  when  introduced 
fictly  into  the  rumen  and  did  not  exercise  a  vaccinating  effect  toward  bovine 
Jlli.  Avian  bacilli  and  bacillus  of  pseudotuberculosis  were  equally  harmless, 
n  the  first  experiments  carried  out  by  the  authors,  an  apparent  confirmation  of 
1  Behring's  theory  was  found.  Later,  however,  experiments  showed  that  von 
hring's  theory  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  of  the  adult  results  from  a  slow  devel- 
ment  of  an  intestinal  infection  in  early  life  is  probably  wrong.  According  to  the 
thors'  experiments  in  adult  goats,  the  infection  proceeds  more  easily  from  the 
^^stines  to  the  lungs  than  in  early  life. 

Danger  of  infection  with  tubercidosis  by  different  kinda  of  exposure,  E.  0. 
HBOEDBR  and  W.  E.  Cotton  (  U.  8.  Depi.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1904,  pp. 
-^6). — lu  determining  the  relative  liability  of  infection  from  different  methods  of 
POBUre  the  authors  subjected  guinea  pigs  to  infection  from  abdominal  injections  of 
>lk  from  tuberculous  cows,  from  feeding  tuberculous  milk,  being  confined  in  cages 
1  the  walls  of  stalls  in  which  tuberculous  cattle  were  kept,  or  in  the  mangers  of  such 

The  milk  used  for  intraabdominal  injections  came  from  6  tuberculous  cows,  and 
«  gmnea  pigs  received  injections  of  such  milk.  Of  this  number  4,  or  1.78  per 
Mit,  became  infected.  The  total  amount  of  milk  used  in  these  injections  was  about 
P^  The  number  of  guinea  pigs  fed  tuberculous  milk  was  132,  and  of  this  number 
'i  or  0.76  per  cent,  became  infected.  The  total  amount  of  milk  fed  was  about  118 
9i.  and  the  average  feeding  period  about  47  days.  The  number  of  guinea  pigs 
^^P***!  in  the  same  stall  with  tuberculous  cows  was  35,  and  of  this  number  2,  or 
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5. 71  per  cent,  became  tuberculous  after  an  average  exposure  of  136  days.  Daring  the 
same  time  42  ^inea  pigs  were  exposed  in  the  mangers  of  the  same  cows,  and  of  this 
number  6,  or  14.28  per  cent,  were  infected. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  also  carried  out  on  19  hogs,  which  were  fed  in  all  462^ 
gal.  of  tuberculous  milk  during  an  average  feeding  period  of  143  days.  None  of  the 
pigs  became  infected. 

Ckimparing  intraabdominal  injections  of  tuberculous  milk  with  ingeedon  of  the 
same  product,  it  was  found  that  the  latter  method  required  12,000  times  as  much 
milk  as  the  former  to  produce  an  infection.  These  experiments  are  believed  to  show 
that  while  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  is  a  dangerous  product,  the  liability  to 
infection  from  it  is  much  less  than  from  other  sources  of  infection.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  132  guinea  pigs  injected  with  milk  from  one  of 
the  cows  which  was  badly  affected  with  tuberculosis  developed  the  disease. 

Clinical  and  bacteriological  diagnosis  of  bovine  tuberctilosis,  J.  VsmiEB- 
HOLM  {Svenik  Vet.  Tidshr.,  10  {1906),  No.  11,  pp.  .«^-.^i).— Particular  attention  is 
given  in  this  review  to  a  consideration  of  the  investigations  of  Ostertag  and  his  aaso- 
ciates  on  the  means  of  diagnosing  various  forms  of  tuberculosis,  especially  mammary 
tuberculosis. 

The  tuberculin  test  for  tuberculosis,  D.  E.  Sauion  ( (7.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Anim.  Indiu.  Cfirc.  79,  pp.  14). — This  circular  is  a  reprint  from  the  Yearbook  of  the 
Department  for  1901  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  396). 

Vaccination  against  tuberculosis,  Thomassen  {IHjdtehr.  VeearUienijk.,SS  {1905), 
No.  S,  pp.  151-16$). — The  literature  relating  to  thw  subject  is  briefly  discussed. 

The  author  experimented  with  young  calves  to  determine  suitable  methods  of 
immunizing  them  against  tuberculosis.  For  this  purpose  cultures  of  human  taberrk 
bacilli,  serum  from  hyperimmunized  cattle,  tuberculin,  and  bovovaccine  of  rvn 
Behring  were  tested.  As  a  result  of  the  author's  experiments  it  is  concluded  that 
active  immunity  toward  tuberculosis  may  be  bro»ight  about  in  young  calves. 

The  author  recommends  that  calves  should  be  vaccinated  at  the  age  of  about  ax 
weeks  before  exposure  to  tuberculosis  and  only  after  a  n^ative  result  from  tube^ 
culin  test.  The  use  of  human  tubercle  bacilli  of  low  virulence  is  preferred  to  that  of 
other  vaccines  or  serums.  Special  care  is  urged  in  pulverizing  the  bacilli  in  order  to 
prevent  possible  pulmonary  lesions  in  the  young  calves.  The  degree  of  immunity  is 
not  definitely  determined.  The  author  believes  that  the  method  will  suffer  from 
certain  practical  difficulties  when  applied  on  a  large  scale. 

The  development  of  tubercular  mammitis,  G.  Moussu  ( Rec.  ifed.  VH.,  SS 
{1906),  No.  SS,  pp.  777-788,  pis.  2,  figs.  :?).— Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
large  percentage  of  tuberculosis  observed  in  hogs  fed  on  dairy  by-pro<lucts  around 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  has  been  greatly  reduced  as  the  direct  result  of  steril- 
izing these  products. 

The  author  insists  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  regard  the  milk  merely  from  cows 
affected  with  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  as  infectious.  From  his  own  obser^-ations 
combined  with  those  of  others  he  believes  that  the  milk  of  all  tuberculous  cowa 
must  be  considered  as  dangerous.  It  is  granted  that  frequently,  perhaps  in  th* 
majority  of  cases,  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  in  which  the  udder  is  not  8ftccte<l 
does  not  contain  enough  tubercle  bacilli  to  produce  infection.  The  fact  can  not  be 
determined,  however,  from  an  external  examination  of  the  cow,  and  the  milk  J^ 
therefore,  to  be  suspected. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  tuberculosis  by  means  of  tuben:uloue  milk, 
it  is  recommended  that  all  tuberculous  cows  be  excluded  from  herds  which  furnish 
milk  for  the  public  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  such  measaRS  at 
once  it  is  recommended  that  temporarily  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  be  steriliK" 
or  otherwise  treated  so  as  to  destroy  the  tubercle  bacillus  before  distributing  foruw- 

Contagious  mammitis,  G.  Mayall  (  Vet.  Rec,  IS  {1905),  No.  910,  p.  iU)-—^' 
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cases  of  contagious  mammitis  the  author  reports  ((ood  succese  from  the  use  of  an 
^intznent  consistiog  of  equal  parte  of  lanolin  and  lard  mixed  with  i  dr.  each  of  calo- 
mel and  carbolic  acid  for  every  2  oz.  of  the  base.  The  external  lesions  in  bad  cases 
ot  contagious  mammitis  are  perhaps  irritated  to  considerable  extent  by  milking. 
The  xise  of  a  milking  siphon,  however,  in  such  cases  seems  to  be  adoubtful  procedure, 
for  the  reason  that  the  infection  might  be  thereby  spread. 

.A-bortiou  and  sterility  in  cows,  J.  A.  Giutirrn  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  So.  Auit.,  9 
{1903),  No.  4,  pp.  i55-S61). — These  diseases,  though  usually  separated,  are  in  reality 
closely  associated  and  cause  great  losses  annually  in  South  Australia. 

The  symptoms  and  means  of  dissemination  of  this  disease  are  described.  The 
method  of  procedure  in  treating  cows  consists  in  the  free  use  of  antiseptics.  During 
the  past  3  years  several  thousand  cows  have  been  treated  with  antiseptic  washes  of 
corrosive  sublimate  and  almost  uniformly  the  results  have  been  satisfactory. 

Semorrbagic  enteritis  of  cattle,  Ciiavss^  (Rev.  Med.  Vet.,  8S  (1905),  No.  S3,  pp. 
7S8-795). — From  the  accounts  of  various  investigators  relating  to  this  disease  it 
appears  that  it  is  not  always  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  various  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease are  briefly  described  and  notes  are  given  on  the  pathological  lesions.  No  satis- 
factory treatment  has  been  devised.  In  a  few  cases  hypodermic  injections  of  ergotine 
in  doees  of  0.5  to  3  gm.  daily  have  proved  efficacious. 

Contagious  conjunctivitis  of  cattle,  F.  A.  Y ernby  ( Natal  Agr.  Jour,  and  Min. 
Rec,  S  (1905),  No.  11,  pp.  1079,  1080). — This  disease  usually  affects  young  calves, 
but  sometimes  occurs  among  adult  animals.  The  symptoms  are  briefly  described. 
It  is  evidently  contagious,  and  diseased  animals  should,  therefore,  be  quarantined. 
Aa  a  direct  treatment  for  the  eye,  the  author  recommends  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  extract  of  belladonna  containing  8  grains  each  to  an  ounce  of  water. 

Contagious  pleiiro-pneiuaonia,  D.  HirrcBEON  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  S7 
(1905),  No.  6,  pp.  756-77S). — According  to  the  observations  ot  the  author  the  period 
of  incubation  of  the  disease  ranges  from  42  to  59  days,  and  death  occurs  within  from 
17  to  33  days  after  the  disease  appears. 

The  symptoms  and  post-mortem  lesions  are  described  in  detail.  In  securing  virus 
for  use  in  preventive  inoculation  an  animal  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease  should 
be  selected  and  killed.  The  pleural  fluid  may  then  be  removed  under  aseptic  con- 
ditions and  used  for  inoculation  of  healthy  animals.  Inoculation  does  not  always 
render  animals  immune.    In  some  cases  the  vaccine  does  not  appear  to  take. 

The  author  found  that  the  pleural  fluid  could  also  be  used  successfully  in  prevent- 
ing the  disease  when  applied  as  a  drench.  In  this  operation  the  fluid  should  be  col- 
lected in  a  careful  manner  and  strained,  after  which  it  is  given  as  a  drench  without 
the  addition  of  water.  Care  should  be  exercised  not  to  cause  any  abrasion  of  the 
mucous  membranes  during  the  operation,  since  otherwise  a  fatal  infection  may  take 
place. 

Experiments  with  septicidin  in  septic  pleuro-pneumonia  of  calves,  Eber- 
HARD  (Berlin.  TierarzU.  Wchruchr.,  1905,  No.  49,  pp.  829,  8S0).— On  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  disease  and  the  difliculty  of  eradicating  it  by  ordinary  means,  the 
author  tested  septicidin  for  this  purpose. 

During  one  outbreak  of  the  disease  the  author  vaccinated  15  calves.  Each  calf 
received  10  cc.  of  the  septicidin  hypodermically.  None  of  the  vaccinated  calves 
became  infected.  The  same  remedy  was  tested  on  another  estate  with  equally  satis- 
factory results.    It  was  not  used  for  curative  purposes. 

Bpisootic  lymphangitis,  S.  T.  Amos  (Nalal  Agr.  Jour,  and  Min.  Rec,  8  (1906), 
No.  10,  pp.  993-996,  pi.  1). — Infection  from  this  disease  usually  takes  place  through 
skin  wotmds  chiefly  on  the  ribs  and  flank,  but  also  on  the  fore  limbs. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  of  the  disease  are  described  and  notes  are  given  on 
the  treatment    In  cases  which  have  been  allowed  to  run  for  a  long  time  without 
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care  there  is  no  hope  of  cure.     In  the  early  stages,  however,  a  recovery  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  application  of  an  ointment  of  biniodid  of  mercury. 

Bacillus  necrophorus  and  its  economic  importance,  J.  R.  Mohucr  and  G.  B. 
MoBSX  (17.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indtu.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  76-116). — An  elaboratt 
review  is  presented  of  the  synonymy,  history,  and  literature  of  this  bacillnB  in  odd- 
nection  with  the  bibliography  of  related  articles. 

The  organism  occurs  normally  in  the  intestines  of  hogs  and  perhaps  also  of  tbeocnr 
and  horse.  Notes  are  given  on  its  morphology,  motility,  staining,  biology,  behavior 
on  different  culture  media,  and  chemical  activities.  It  is  destroyed  by  exposure  toa 
2  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  for  2  minutes,  a  1/2000  solution  of  bichlorid  of 
mercury  for  9  minutes,  or  a  1  per  cent  formaldehyde  solution  for  13  minutes.  The 
authors  described  in  detail  the  pathogenic  properties  of  this  organism  and  the  special 
pathology  as  shown  in  cases  of  necrobacillosis  of  the  skin  in  rabbits,  guinea  pi^. 
and  other  animals,  and  also  in  the  hoof  and  digestive  tract. 

An  account  is  also  presented  of  other  diseases  caused  by  the  necrosis  bacillus,  aoch 
as  necrotic  stomatitis,  ulcerative  anovulvitis,  necrotic  vaginitis,  necrotic  metritis, 
foot  rot  of  cattle  and  sheep,  joint  ill,  avian  diphtheria,  etc.  The  deep  ulcers  in  the 
intestines  in  cases  of  hog  cholera  are  apparently  due  to  the  necrosis  bacillus,  and  the 
organism  has  also  been  isolated  from  chickens  affected  with  diphtheritic  roup  as  well 
as  other  birds.  As  a  prevention  against  this  organism  the  authors  reoommeDd  tht 
thorough  application  of  antiseptics. 

Poisoning  of  cattle  b^molda,  Bayeb  (  Wchtuchr.  Tierheilk.  u.  Viehzuda,  49  (1906\ 
No.  BO,  pp.  79S,  794). — ^The  author  presents  some  of  the  details  of  symptoms  and 
pathological  lesions  observed  in  5  cattle  which  were  affected  by  eating  clover  badlv 
damaged  by  certain  common  molds,  especially  Atpergilltu  gUmcus  and  PeniciUium 
jlaucutn.  The  symptoms  were  great  weakness,  reddened  mucous  membrane  ot  the 
mouth,  loss  of  appetite,  paralysis  of  the  throat,  and  diarrhea. 

Bnzyma  in  comatalka  and  their  relation  to  cornstalk  disease,  T.  M.  Pbics 
( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  66-75).— On  account  of  the 
suddenness  with  which  death  occurs  in  many  cases  of  so-called  cornstalk  disease,  it 
was  suspected  that  the  presence  of  prussic  acid  in  cornstalks  might  be  the  cause. 

Cornstalks  were  obtained  from  a  field  where  a  number  of  cattle  had  died  of  con- 
stalk  disease,  but  upon  direct  analysis  for  prussic  acid  this  poison  could  not  be  deter- 
mined. Negative  results  were  also  obtained  from  an  attempt  to  find  a  glucoeide 
which  might  break  up  into  prussic  acid.  Attention  was  then  directed  to  the  possible 
presence  of  enzyms,  and  a  perozydase  was  found  with  the  properties  of  catalase. 
Further  analyses  showed  that  neither  diastase,  invertase,  lactase,  maltase,  cytase,  or 
lipase  were  present.  The  cornstalk  enzym  lost  its  power  of  splitting  up  glucoside 
when  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  78°  C.  The  proteolytic  enzym  was  broken  op  at 
68°  C.  The  cornstalk  enzym  appeared  to  have  the  same  resisting  power  toward 
heat  as  that  obtained  from  bitter  almonds. 

The  author  believes  that  these  investigations,  while  not  conclusive,  indicate  the 
presence  of  an  enzym  in  cornstalks  which  may  g^ve  rise  to  the  focmation  of  prusic 
acid  by  splitting  up  glucosides.  This  would  account  for  a  certain  percentage  at  lewt 
of  the  cases  of  cornstalk  disease. 

A  recent  outbreak  of  sheep  pox,  Tebtz  {Berlin.  Tierarxtt.  Wchnichr.,  1906,  No- 
49,  p.  8S0). — In  outbreaks  of  this  disease  it  ia  recommended  that  a  strict  quarantine 
be  enforced,  so  that  healthy  animals  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  disease.  When 
quarantine  is  maintained  with  sufficient  stringency  it  is  possible  to  make  incisions  in 
the  swollen  parts  of  the  skin  in  infected  sheep  and  treat  the  wounds  so  that  the 
mortality  is  reduced  to  a  very  low  percentage. 

Report  of  the  work  against  scabies  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  1904,  C.  0- 
GooDFAjBTUBB  ({7.,  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indut.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  447-460). — Daring 
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the  year  nnder  report  there  has  been  a  decided  reduction  in  the  number  of  scabby 
sheep  received  at  the  principal  market  centers,  and  this  reduction  is  attributed  to 
the  greater  restrictions  on  the  traffic  of  sheep  without  inspection. 

The  number  of  scabby  sheep  received  at  regular  stations  in  1904  was  85,221.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  the  total  number  of  sheep  inspected  was  43,000,000,  of  which 
3,000,000,  or  7.4  per  cent,  were  infected.  The  total  number  of  sheep  dipped  was 
more  than  12,000,000,  of  which  2,000,000  were  dipped  the  second  time.  The  per- 
centage of  effectiveness  was  99.35.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  very  successful 
work  in  the  eradication  of  sheep  scab  in  Utah  and  Wyoming,  where  the  results  are 
huyely  due  to  the  thorough  and  satisfactory  cooperation  between  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral authorities.  Such  cooperation  has  also  been  arranged  in  New  Mexico  and  other 
infected  districts. 

The  woolgrowers  of  the  Western  States  have  come  to  realize  the  importance  of 
drastic  measures  in  dealing  with  sheep  scab.  During  the  year  1904  the  number  of 
scabby  cattle  received  at  regular  market  centers  was  19,702.  The  total  number  of 
cattle  inspected  during  the  same  year  was  8,395,000,  of  which  230,000  were  scabby. 
The  total  number  of  cattle  dipped  during  the  year  was  564,000,  including  169,000 
which  were  dipped  twice. 

Ho^  cholera,  W.  Robrbtbon  (Agr.  Jour.  (Jape  Good  Uope,S7  {1906),  No.  6, pp.  7*5- 
746,  ph.  S). — The  history  of  this  disease  in  South  Africa  is  outlined  in  considerable 
detail,  and  notes  are  given  on  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  lesions,  especially  as 
observed  by  the  author  in  South  Africa. 

In  general,  the  pulmonary  lesions  appear  to  be  quite  constant  and  occur  independ- 
ently of  the  intestinal  ulcers.  Directions  are  given  for  disinfecting  premises  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  and  on  other  methods  for  preventing  the  disease  by 
means  of  quarantine  and  isolation  of  affected  hogs. 

The  uae  of  mallein  in  diagnosing  glanders,  L.  J.  Hoookambr  and  J.  db  Haan 
CRjdtchr.  Veearttenijk,  SS  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  169,  170).— Ab  a  result  of  extensive 
mallein  tests  carried  out  since  1896  the  authors  conclude  that  glanderous  horses 
should  ordinarily  show  a  reaction  of  1^  to  2°  C.  after  inoculation  with  mallein.  The 
temperature  of  healthy  horses  should  not  rise  above  38.4°  C.  after  inoculation. 

Dog  distemper,  Piorkowski  ( Berlin.  TierarzU.  Wchnschr.,  1905,  No.  49,  pp.  830- 
8.1S). — Much  attention  has  l)een  given  to  a  study  of  the  bacteriology  of  this  disease. 
The  author  isolated  several  bacteria  from  cawes  of  dog  distemper  and  finally  found 
a  virulent  organism  in  the  spleen,  lungs,  and  hypophysis  of  the  brain.  This  organism 
in  pure  cultures  produced  death  from  typical  dog  distemper  within  2  to  3  weeks  after 
the  inoculation  of  healthy  dogs.  From  this  organism  a  serum  was  obtained  through 
culture  and  inoculation  experiments  which  produced  satisfactory  results  in  83  per 
cent  of  cases.  The  author  believes,  therefore,  that  this  serum  may  be  relied  upon  in 
preventing  the  development  of  dog  distemper. 

Fowl  cholera,  C.  H.  Stanoe  (Iowa  Agr.,  6  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  S6-S8).—The 
symptoms  of  this  disease  are  briefly  described. 

Since  treatment  is  ordinarily  ineffective,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  preventive  meas- 
ures. To  this  end  poultry  houses  in  which  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  has  occurred 
should  be  treated  with  carbolic  acid  or  some  other  antiseptic,  and  dead  or  diseased 
fowls  should  be  disposed  of  by  burning  or  burying  deeply.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  infection  to  healthy  fowls,  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  placed  in  the 
drinking  water  at  the  rate  of  1  part  in  2,(XH). 

Animal  parasites  affecting  domesticated  animals,  Desmond  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr. 
So.  Atut.,  9  (1905),  No.  4,  pp.  S47-265,  fig».  9).— Notes  are  given  on  certain  tape- 
worms which  infest  horses,  including  T;enia  perfoliata,  T.  plirala,  and  T.  mamillana. 
In  preventing  infestation  by  these  parasites  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
*ater  supply,  since  horses  may  become  infested  from  contaminated  water.  The 
water  may  be  treated  with  sulphate  of  iron.    Santonine  and  tartar  emetic  may  be 
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added  to  the  food.  A  peculiar  case  of  intestinal  infestation  in  a  horse  ia  lepoited. 
The  larvse  of  botflies  were  found  attached  in  considerable  numbera  to  Atcaint  wga- 
locephaJa  and  tapeworms  in  the  intestines  of  the  horae. 

Treatment  for  worma  in  domestic  animals,  D.  Hutcheon  (Agr.  Jour.  Qqx 
Qood  Hope,  £7  {190S),  No.  6,  pp.  S89-614,  jigs.  *0)  .—Particular  attention  is  given  to 
treatment  of  domesticated  animals  for  tapeworms,  roundworms  in  hones,  and 
stomach  worms  of  sheep. 

Sulphate  of  copper  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  longest  used  and  most  effective  remedies 
for  roundworms  in  horses.  It  also  gives  good  results  in  the  treatment  of  stomach 
worms  in  sheep  and  tapeworms  in  calves,  lambs,  and  kids.  During  experiments  in 
drenching  animals  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  it  was  found  that  goats  vei« 
more  resistant  to  this  drug  than  sheep.  Goats  were  given  as  much  as  40  grains  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  4  oz.  of  water  without  harm,  no  inflammation  being  caosed  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  In  the  preliminary  experiments  with  sul- 
phate of  copper  in  treating  lambs,  however,  numerous  cases  of  the  poisonous  efiecti 
of  this  substance  were  seen  and  many  deaths  were  caused. 

After  further  experimentation  it  was  decided  that  copper  sulphate  to  be  used  tor 
such  work  should  be  of  standard  purity  of  a  uniform  dark  blue  color.  It  appean 
that  a  fast  of  more  than  30  hours  renders  sheep  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
copper  sulphate  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The  author  recommends  that  1  lb. 
of  copper  sulphate  be  dissolved  in  10  gal.  of  water,  and  that  from  this  solution  U,  3, 
3},  4,  and  5  oz.,  respectively,  be  fed  to  lambs  3,  6,  9,  12,  and  18  months  old. 

Numerous  experiments  were  carried  out  in  treating  ostriches  for  infestation  with 
Srtongylu*  dotiglami.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  a  prelimi- 
nary dose  of  kerosene  oil  tends  to  remove  gastric  mucus  caused  by  the  presence  of 
parasitic  worms.  The  parasites  are  then  more  directly  exposed  to  the  action  of  cu- 
bolic  acid  and  turpentine,  which  are  recommended  in  destroying  these  worms.  The 
method  of  procedure  recommended  by  the  author  is  as  follows:  After  fasting  18  honre 
give  12  oz.  of  kerosene  and  an  equal  quantity  of  milk  to  adult  birds.  After2  or  Sdtvs 
allow  the  birds  to  fast  again  for  18  hours,  after  which  they  are  to  be  given  4  dm.  cm- 
bolic  acid  and  12  dm.  of  turpentine  in  10  oz.  of  water. 

The  tapeworms  of  American  chickens  and  turkeys,  B.  H.  Ransom  ( U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  India.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  S68-S85,  figs.  SI). — In  this  article  the 
author  presents  complete  descriptions  of  all  species  of  tapeworms  known  to  occur  in 
chickens  and  turkeys  in  the  United  States.  A  key  is  also  given  to  assist  in  their  iden- 
tification and  brief  notes  are  presented  on  the  life  history  of  the  tapeworm  and  means 
of  eradicating  them. 

Contagious  diseases  of  animals  in  foreign  countries,  J.  Roberts  ( V.  S.  Dtft- 
Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  ^67-.#6*).— Statistics  are  presented  on  the 
extent  of  the  more  important  infectious  diseases  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  the  Iiouisiana  PurchaM 
Exposition,  J.  M.  Pickens  and  J.  W.  Fink  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indvt- 
Rpl.  1904,  pp.  406-416,  pis.  S). — A  brief  account  is  presented  of  the  exhibit  made  by 
the  Bureau  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  with  particular  reference  to  meat  inspection,  stock 
inspection,  discussion  of  animal  diseases,  horseshoeing,  dairy  industry,  and  animal 
husbandry. 

EITEAL  ENGIHEESIira. 

Report  of  irrigation  and  drainage  investigations,  1904  {U.  S.  Depl-Agr-i 
Office  Expt.  Slas.  Bui.  158,  pp.  755,  pis.  IS,  figs.  7»9).— This  is  the  fifth  annual  report 
of  the  investigations  in  these  lines  carried  on  by  this  Office. 

The  report  contains  the  following  articles:  Review  of  the  Irrigation  Work  of  the 
Year,  by  B.  P.  Teele;  Irrigation  in  Santa  Clara  Valley,  California,  by  S.  Fortier; 
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Distribution  and  Use  of  Water  in  Modesto  and  Turlock  Irrigation  Districts,  Cali- 
ia,  by  Frank  Adams;  Relation  of  Irrigation  to  Yield,  Size,  Quality,  and  Com- 
cial  Suitability  of  Fruits,  by  E.  J.  Wickson;  Irrigation  Conditions  in  Imperial 
ley,  California,  by  J.  E.  Roadhouse;  Mechanical  Tests  of  Pumps  and  Pumping 
its  used  for  Irrigation,  by  J.  N.  Le  Conte;  Irrigation  in  Klamath  County,  Oregon, 
?.  L.  Kent;  Irrigation  Investigations  in  Yakima  Valley,  Washington,  1904,  by 
^  Waller;  Irrigation  Conditions  in  Raft  River  Water  District,  Idaho,  1904,  by  W.  F. 
tlett;  Irrigation  Investigations  at  New  Mexico  Experiment  Station,  Mesilla  Park, 
I,  by  J.  J.  Vernon;  Irrigation  Investigations  in  Western  Texas,  by  Harvey  Cul- 
»on;  Pumping  Plants  in  Texas,  by  C.  E.  Tait;  Irrigation  in  Southern  Texas,  by 
r.  Bowie;  Rice  Irrigation  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  in  1903  and  1904,  by  W.  B. 
gory;  Rice  Irrigation  on  the  Prairie  Land  of  Arkansas,  by  C.  E.  Tait;  Irrigation 
leriments  at  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  1903  and  1904,  by  J.  G.  Haney;  Irrigation  near 
den  City,  Kansas,  1904,  by  A.  E.  Wright  and  A.  B.  Collins;  Pumping  Plants  in 
orado,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  by  O.  V.  P.  Stout;  Irrigation  near  Rockyford,  Colo- 
B,  1904,  by  A.  E.  Wright;  The  Irrigation  and  Drainage  of  Cranberry  Marshes  in 
iconsin,  by  A.  R.  Whitson;  and  Re{)ort  of  Drainage  Investigations,  1904,  by  C.  G. 
ott. 

I  leading  line  of  work  has  been  the  collection  of  information  regarding  the  duty 
ivater.  This  has  included  the  measurement  of  the  water  at  the  heads  of  main 
als  where  they  leave  the  streams,  at  the  heads  of  laterals  from  main  canals,  and 
he  margins  of  fields  where  the  water  is  actually  applied  to  the  crops.  The  difter- 
es  in  the  quantities  found  at  these  different  points  represent  approximately  the 
les  of  water  in  transit.  The  average  depth  to  which  the  water  measured  would 
er  the  land  irrigated  was  found  to  be  as  follows:  Main  canals  5.13  ft.,  laterals  4.03 
farms  3.07  ft. 

D  addition  to  these  measurements  of  the  quantities  of  water  used  in  common 
ictice,  experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  results  of  applying  the  water  at 
ferent  stages  of  the  crop's  growth.  These  experiments  look  to  a  more  scientific 
:  of  water  in  irrigation,  and  if  possible  a  more  economical  use.  The  experiments 
Urate  that  the  largest  product  from  the  use  of  given  quantities  of  water  and  the 
gest  product  per  acre  do  not  coincide. 

U  the  New  Mexico  Station  it  was  found  that  the  largest  product  per  acre  inch 
water  was  secured  when  the  depth  of  water  applied  was  24  in.,  but  the  largest 
>duct  per  acre  was  secured  with  a  depth  of  35  in.  These  experiments  have  not 
tn  extended  far  enough  to  give  any  definite  conclusions  as  yet. 
Kxperiments  have  also  been  made  in  increasing  the  duty  of  water  by  lessening  the 
sea  in  apylying  it  to  crops.  Experiments  in  California  in  applying  water  by  flood- 
;  in  shallow  furrows  and  in  deep  furrows  showed  comparative  losses  as  follows,  tak- 
( the  loss  in  flooding  as  100  per  cent:  Flooding,  100  per  cent;  furrows  3  in.  deep, 
per  cent;  furrows  12  in.  deep,  75  per  cent. 

A  large  number  of  measurements  of  the  losses  from  canals  by  seepage  and  evapo- 
tion  are  reported.  A  general  average  of  all  of  these  measurements  gives  6.76  per 
lit  of  the  water  entering  the  headgatcs  of  canals  lost  per  mile  of  length,  the  losses 
rying  from  almost  nothing  to  almost  100  per  cent  The  measurements  show,  how- 
er,  a  large  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  loss  with  increase  in  the  size  of  the  canals, 
veraging  all  of  the  measurements  according  to  the  sizes  of  canals  gives  the  results 
lown  in  the  following  table: 

Lottet  of  water  from  canah  by  seepage  and  evaporation. 

Percentage 
low  per  mile. 

13  canals  carrying  100  cu.  ft.  per  second  or  more 0. 95 

15  canals  carrying  between  50  and  100  cu.  ft.  per  second 2. 58 

15  canals  carrying  oetween  25  and  50  cu.  ft.  per  second 4. 21 

24  canals  carrying  less  than  25  cu.  ft.  per  second 11.28  ^^ 
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The  water  escaping  from  canals  is  not,  however,  all  lost,  as  is  shown  by  the  mMS- 
urements  of  return  seepage  reported.  A  large  number  of  measurementa  of  the  gsin 
in  the  flow  of  the  South  Platte  and  it«  tributaries  is  summarized.  The  me*sare- 
MientB  on  the  South  Platte  itself  are  divided  into  two  groups,  representing  7-y«r 
periods,  showing  a  large  increase  in  the  rate  of  gain  in  the  second  period  overthit 
in  the  first. 

A  series  of  measurements  made  in  1903  show  the  gain  of  727.61  cu.  ft  per  eecoDit 
ill  the  fiow  of  the  river  in  232.75  miles,  or  3.3  cu.  ft.  per  second  per  mile  thronghont 
the  course  of  the  stream.  Measurements  for  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1903, 
show  gains  between  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  of  the  South  Platte  and  the  Cota«ado- 
Nebraska  line  of  307  and  344  per  cent,  respectively.  Similar  measurements  for  «J»rge 
number  of  other  streams  are  given. 

The  cost  of  preparing  land  for  irrigation,  including  removing  sagebrush,  oamth- 
iiig  or  leveling  land,  and  building  laterals  is  given  as  ranging  from  $3.50  to  tSkps 
acre,  varying  with  the  original  condition  of  the  land. 

A  large  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  pumping  investigations  throughout  the  arid 
and  semiarid  regions.  The  summary  of  results  shows  that  the  pumps  tested  gave  in 
average  efficiency  of  41.17  per  cent,  while  the  fuel  cost  of  raising  water  varied  from 
1.6  to  25.3  cts.  per  foot-acre-foot,  the  larger  cost  being  for  plants  requiring  less  thu 
1  horsepower,  and  the  smaller  cost  for  large  steam  plants,  using  cheap  crude  oil  foi 
fuel.  The  descriptions  of  the  plants  in  use  are  of  great  value  for  bringing  ont  th< 
good  points  as  well  as  those  which  should  he  avoided. 

The  average  annual  cost  of  raising  water  with  windmills,  including  interest  on  thi 
investment,  is  given  as  $9.50  per  acre.  From  this  high  cost  the  conclusion  is  dr««i 
that  windmill  pumping,  except  for  the  irrigation  of  high-priced  crops,  will  not  h 
found  profitable. 

The  drainage  work  reported  on  includes  the  reclamation  of  swamp  and  alkaliland 
in  the  arid  region,  the  protection  of  bottom  lands  from  overflow,  the  drainage  of  (wi 
lands,  and  protection  of  hillsides  from  erosion  by  means  of  underground  drains.  Th 
methods  of  laying  out  and  constructing  drains  for  all  of  these  purposes  are  discnase 
and  the  results  obtained  are  given. 

Duty  of  water,  B.  P.  Fleming  (  Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.  67,  pp.  20).— This  bulleti 
contains  summaries  of  all  of  the  measurements  of  duty  of  water  made  by  the  Wye 
niing  Station  from  1893  to  1903. 

The  average  depth  of  water  applied  to  different  crops  pei;  year  at  the  station  dui 
ing  that  period  was  as  follows:  Alfalfa  1.97  ft,  barley  1.53  ft,  oata  1.73  ft,  and  whe< 
]  .62  ft  Concerning  the  length  of  the  irrigation  season  for  these  crops  the  conclusio 
i.s  that  a  water  supply  should  be  available  from  June  1  to  September  15. 

In  addition  to  measurements  of  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  general  pnictia 
experiments  have  been  carried  on  to  determine  the  relation  between  the  quantity  c 
water  applied  and  the  yield.  These  experiments  have  included  potatoes  and  oati 
Potatoes  yielded  the  largest  return  per  acre  when  receiving  water  to  a  depth  of  16.2 
in.  and  oats  with  43.59  in.  The  largest  returns  per  inch  of  water  applied  were  wit 
potatoes  16.29,  and  with  oats  16.59. 

These  raeaaurementa  show  that  with  oats  at  least  the  largest  return  per  unit  quM 
tity  of  water  does  not  coincide  with  the  largest  return  per  acre.  "Consequent! 
when  a  man  has  a  large  area  of  land  and  a  small  water  supply  he  will  probably  fin 
that  he  will  be  making  the  best  use  of  his  available  supply  when  he  spreads  thi 
amount  over  a  larger  area  than  it  is  the  common  practice  to  do." 

The  Winterton  Irrig^ation  Settlement  ( Notes  on  Agricutture  in  Natal,  Mar^ 
hurg:  Dept.  Agr.,  1905,  pp.  9-M). — In  1904  the  agricultural  development  act  w« 
jiassed  for  the  purpose  of  set^uring  rural  settlement  in  Natal.  A  board  was  crette 
which  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  settlers,  limited  to  £60  for  the  first  year,  forth 
purchase  of  live  stock,  implements,  food,  etc.,  to  be  repaid  in  3  years  and  besrin 
4J  per  cent  interest 
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A.  dam  has  been  built  and  a  canal  18}  miles  long  which  will  irrigate  17,940  aciw. 
us  area  is  divided  into  three  classes — first  class  land  fit  for  special  crops,  second 
m  land  fit  for  mixed  farming,  and  third  class  land  fit  only  for  grazing.  This  iato 
leased  to  settlers  in  tracts  varying  from  250  to  500  acres  according  to  its  classiflca- 
n.  Settlers  are  advised  that  they  will  need  capital  of  at  least  £250.  The  article 
itains  information  as  to  the  necessary  expenditures  and  probable  returns  from 
■tning  operations. 

DiagramB  of  mean  velocity  of  uniform  motion  of  water  in  open  channel*; 
sed  on  the  formula  of  OangwUet  and  Xutter,  I.  P.  Church  {New  York:  John 
'tUy  &  Sons,  190.1,  pis.  11,  desc.  text).— This  set  of  diagrams  was  prepared  for  the 
rpoee  of  determining  the  mean  velocity  in  open  channels  instead  of  computing  it 
each  case  from  Kutter's  formula. 

rhere  is  one  diagram  for  each  of  eleven  different  values  of  "n,"  or  the  coeflScient 
roughness,  ranging  from  0.009  to  0.035,  and  ranging  from  0.1  to  25  ft.  in  values 
R,  the  hydraulic  radius,  and  for  slopes  varying  from  0.01  ft.  per  thousand  to  100 
per  thousand,  that  is,  values  of  S  varying  from  0.00001  to  0.100.  This  is  sufScient 
sge  to  cover  the  ordinary  cases. 

The  coefiScients  of  roughness  for  channels  of  various  kinds  are  given  as  follows: 
0.OO9,  for  well-planed  timber  evenly  laid. 

.010,  plaster  in  pure  cement;  glazed  surfaces  in  good  order. 

.011,  plaster  in  cement  with  one-third  sand;  iron  and  cement  pipes  in  good  order 
and  well  laid. 

.012,  unplaned  timber,  evenly  laid  and  continuous. 

.013,  ashlar  masonry  and  well-laid  brickwork;  also  the  above  categories  when  not 
in  good  condition  nor  well  laid. 

.015,  "canvas  lining  on  frames;"  brickwork  of  rough  surface;  foul  iron  pipes; 
badly  jointed  cement  pipes. 

.017,  nibble  in  plaster  or  cement  in  good  order;  inferior  brickwork;  tuberculated 
iron  pipes;  very  fine  and  rammed  gravel. 

.020,  canals  in  very  firm  gravel;  rubblein  inferior  condition;  earth  of  even  surface. 

.025,  canals  and  rivers  in  perfect  order  and  regimen  and  perfectly  free  from  stones 
and  weeds. 

.030,  canals  and  rivers  in  earth  in  moderately  good  order  and  regimen,  having 
stones  and  weeds  occasionally. 

.035,  canals  and  rivers  in  bad  order  and  regimen,  ovei^grown  with  vegetation,  and 

strewn  with  stones  and  detritus. 
Proceedingrs  of  the  second  annual  Iowa  State  Drainage  Convention  {Proc. 
ntm  State  Drainage  Conv.,  2  {1905),  pp.  65,  figs.  7). — This  report  contains  the  min- 
esof  the  meetings  and  the  following  papers:  Appraisement  of  Damages  and  Assess- 
ents  of  Benefits  in  Drainage  Work,  by  C.  G.  Elliott;  The  New  Iowa  Drainage  Law, 
f  R.  M.  Wright;  The  Im{)ortance  of  Drainage  in  Good  Roads  Construction,  by  A. 
arston;  President's  Address,  by  D.  A.  Kent;  The  Drainage  of  Meandered  Lakes,  by 
.  E.  Ashbaugh;  Progress  in  Drainage  Improvements  during  1904,  by  J.  F.  Ford; 
he  Relation  of  the  Soil  to  Underdrainage,  by  W.  H.  Stevenson. 
Proceedings  of  second  conference  of  engineers  of  the  Beclamation  Service, 
ith  accompanying  papers,  F.  H.  Nkwell  {U.  S.  Oeol.  Suri^ey,  Wnter-Supply  and 
rig.  Paper  No.  14S,  pp.  367). — The  papers  included  deal  with  water  laws,  hydrog- 
iphy,  power  engineering  in  irrigation,  tunneling,  field  and  office  accounts,  pump- 
ig,  diamond  drilling,  stream  gaging,  computations,  aquatic  plants,  camp  sanitation, 
rainage,  silting  of  reservoirs,  flow  under  ice,  and  a  few  reports  of  particular  projects. 

A  number  of  committee  reports  of  general  interest  on  concrete,  cost-keeping,  duty 
i  water,  and  pumping  are  added,  and  others  of  a  more  special  kind  relating  to  stand- 
rd  specifications,  forms  of  reports,  etc.,  of  interest  to  members  of  the  Reclamation 
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Service.  There  is  appended  a  partial  direttory  of  members,  with  recc 
training  and  experience,  and  a  list  of  technical  papers  by  engineers  in  tl 
tion  Service. 

Development  of  underground  waters  in  the  Eastern  Coastal  PI 
of  southern  California,  W.  C.  Mendk.n'hall  ( I'.  S.  Geol.  Siirieii,  Wait 
Irritj.  Paper  .Vo.  1S7,  pp.  140,  ph.  7,tig>i.  (i). — A  brief  hi.story  of  the  irr 
panics  divertitig  watitr  from  streams  is  first  presented,  with  brief  iiotps 
districts.  The  source  of  undergrounrt  water  supply  is  then  discasgec 
given  to  show  that  the  draft  by  pumping  has  materially  decreased  the 
sian  area.  Five  maps  are  presented,  showing  present  and  past  artesian 
graphic  contours,  irrigated  lands,  canals,  location  of  wells,  and  the  u.sua 
and  other  data.  The  larger  part  of  the  iiapcr  cousi.sts  in  a  list  of  nearl 
giving  owners,  location,  description,  depth,  and  water  elevation,  solid 
tenii)erature,  method  of  lift,  coat  of  well  and  machinery,  use  of  water, 
discharge. 

The  same  method  of  treatment  is  followed  in  the  second  and  third 
dealing  with  the  Central  Coastal  Plain  Region  of  i^outhern  California  ( 
and  Irrig.  Paper  No.  138,  pp.  162,  pis.  5,  figs.  5)  and  Western  Coastal 
of  Southern  California  (Water-Sui)plv  and  Irrig.  Paper  No.  1.S9,   p] 
fig.  1). 

Observations  on  the  ground  waters  of  Kio  Grande  Valley,  ( 
( U.  <S'.    Geol.  Hurrey,   Walfr-Snpply  and  Jrriij.    I'aper  So.   l.fi,  pj'-  S.'l 
figs.  SS). — An  investigation  of  the  underflow  of  Kio  Grande  near  Kl  Pa 
popularly  sui)posed  to  be  enormous,  showed  a  probable  flow  of  onl; 
minute,  the  wat<'r  being  too  sidt  for  any  use  whatever. 

Data  regarding  the  supply  below  El  Pa.so  and  in  Mesilla  Valley  i 
showing  the  small  amcjunt  of  water  contributed  by  the  river.  A  detail 
pumping  plants  is  given,  with  coat  data,  which  shows  a  variation  in 
deliveral  of  from  $2.21  to  $1.3.20  per  acre-foot,  the  fuel  cost  varying  eve 
|i0.70  to  $5.80  per  acre-foot.  In  eight  cases  the  wells  are  lowereil  < 
pumping,  usually  indicating  too  large  power  for  the  capacity  of  the 
strainers  and  deeper  wells  are  recommended. 

Analyses  of  water  samples  from  El  Paso  are  given  in  an  appendix. 

The  hydrology  of  San  Bernardino  Valley,  California,  W.  C. 
(  U.  8.  Geol.  Surrey,  W'aler-Snpplji  and  Irrif/.  I'aprr  So.  14~,  pp.  1^4,  pi". 
"This  report  is  one  of  a  series  on  the  underground  waters  of  southi 
In  this  valley,  where  irrigation  practice  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  ] 
underground  waters  are  of  very  great  importance,  two-thirds  of  the  irr 
being  dependent  upon  them  either  wholly  or  in  i>art.  The  author  ha 
the  practical  irrigator  and  questions  which  arise  concerning  title 
waters." 

After  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  valley,  its  settlement,  irrig-. 
meiit,  rainfall,  soil,  and  runoff,  the  author  ilevotes  about  40  paj^es  to  : 
San  Bernardino  artesian  area,  its  geology,  water  supply,  and  particulai 
of  the  waters  in  the  past  ten  years.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  " 
unwise  to  increase  present  drafts  upon  the  basin,"  and  that  better  met 
tion  practice  and  a  "  fully  supported  policy  of  forest  conservation  and 
essential." 

Yucaipe  and  Riverside  basins  are  also  briefly  discussed,  and  miscelli 
temperature,  water  analyses,  and  stream  and  canal  gagings  are  given. 
500  wells,  with  depth,  cost,  and  other  data  is  given. 

Wells,  M.  RiNOELMA.NN  (Jour.  A/jr.  I\at.,  n.  ser.,  9  {1.905),  Xo.  3.S 
figs.  6). — A  cheap  jxjrtable  machine  for  driving  wells  by  hand,  with  ni 
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Windmills,  M.  Rinoeluann  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  »er.,  10  (1906),  No.  ii,  pp.  496- 
0,figt.  4). — A  description  of  eome  American  and  European  mills  with  a  discuasion 
the  pressure  of  wind  and  methods  of  regulating  mills. 

Experiments  on  steel-concrete  pipes  on  a  working  scale,  J.  H.  Quinton 
.'.  S.  Geol.  Surrey,  Water-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  No.  14S,  pp.  61,  ph.  4,  fig*-  ■i)- — 
ven  20-ft.  sections  of  pipe  of  5  ft  inside  diameter  and  6  in.  thick,  reenforced  with 
!lded  steel  rings,  were  made,  using  various  proportions  of  cement,  sand,  and  gravel, 
leee  were  coated  inside  with  different  plasters  and  paints  and  tested  with  all  heads 
•  to  140  ft  It  was  found  impossible  under  moderate  heads  to  prevent  sweating 
rough  every  coating  tried  and  serious  leakage  through  tamping  seams  under  heads 
over  60  ft 

fo  avoid  the  inequalities  incident  to  continuous  pipe,  a  section  of  four  5-ft  segments 
18  made  and  tested  with  various  coatings.  Further  tests  were  made  on  pipes  of  8 
inside  diameter.  The  writer  concludes  that  extreme  care  is  essential  in  mixing 
d  tamping;  that  paints  are  too  thin  and  soap-and-alum  mixtures  not  wholly  satis- 
:tory,  and  that  heads  of  over  70  ft  are  not  practicable.  No  cost  data  are  given. 
Cement  morttur  and  concrete:  Preparation  and  use  for  farm  purposes, 
L  WoBMELBY,  Jr.  (  V.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Partners'  But.  £36,  pp.  Sg,fig».  /.^).— Thisbul- 
tin  describes  in  a  very  elementary  way  the  proper  method  of  mixing  and  handling 
ncrete. 

rhe  use  of  different  materials  for  making  concrete  is  explained,  and  detailed  direc- 
IDS  are  given  for  making  sidewalks,  basement  floors,  steps,  and  fence  poets.  In  an 
pendix  are  given  results  of  some  tests  on  concrete  fence  posts,  tests  showing  the 
ect  of  retempering  Portland-cement  mortar,  and  a  diagram  showing  the  effect  of 
ly  on  cement  mortars. 

Frap  rocks  of  Palouse  region  as  road  material,  C.  N.  Little  and  W.  G. 
ELEY  (Idaho  Sta.  Bui.  SO,  pp.  16,  figs.  ^).— Abrasion  and  cementation  tests  of  13 
nples  with  notes  on  methods  employed  and  comparative  tests  of  3  samples  made  in 
B  laboratories  of  this  Department. 

rhe  g:ood  roads  problem  in  Iowa,  K.  Marston,  C.  F.  Ccbtiss,  and  T.  H. 
icDoNALD  (Iowa  Engin.  Sta.  BuL,  i  (190.5),  No.  6,  pp.  24,  pi*.  li,figt.  5).— This 
lletin  contains  a  copy  of  the  law  creating  the  Iowa  State  Highway  Commission, 
leneral  discussion  of  the  State  with  regard  to  its  road  conditions  and  road  materials, 
d  brief  notes  aa  to  methods  of  road  construction  and  maintenance, 
rhird  a-TiTiiiai  report  of  the  State  board  of  public  roads, .  Rhode  Island 
nn.  Rpt.  Bd.  Pub.  Roads  R.  I.,  S  (190.5), pp.  .W,  pis.  47,  fig.  1).—A  general  discussion 
given  of  the  advantages  of  good  roads  and  the  necessity  of  prompt  repairs  on 
icadamized  roads. 

During  1904,  16.3  miles  of  stone  roadways  were  contracted  for  at  an  average  cost  of 
,953.05  per  mile.  In  all  cases  where  roads  have  been  improve<i  grades  have  been 
iuced.  The  methods  of  testing  stone  as  road  material  in  this  Department  are 
scribed  and  a  table  showing  the  road-making  value  of  Rhode  Island  material  isgiven. 
copy  of  the  standard  sp>eci(ications  for  stone  roadways  is  also  given.  The  report 
Dtains  a  large  number  of  companion  pictures  showing  roadways  before  and  after 
iprovement. 

Bightli  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  highways,  Ontario,  1903 
Inn.  Rpt.  Comr.  Highioays  Ontario,  8  (190S),  pp.  102,  pi.  l,figs.  2-5,  dgms.  S). — This 
port  deals  principally  with  defects  of  employing  statute  labor  on  highways  in  the 
■ovince  of  Ontario,  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  commutation  of  this  labor 
id  expenditure  of  the  funds  thus  acquired  under  the  direction  of  expert  roadmakers. 
A  tabular  statement  is  given  showing  the  counties  in  which  commutation  is  pro- 
ded  for,  and  the  rates  allowed,  which  vary  from  50  cts.  to  $1  per  day.  There  is 
90  given  a  tabular  statement  of  the  road  expenditures  by  counties  for  the  years 
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1889-1901.     The  report  gives  directions  for  all  classes  of  road  work,  includir 
building  culverts,  and  wooden,  steel,  and  reenforced  concrete  bridges. 

Hydraulic  motors,  I.  V.  Church  (Xeu-  York:  John  ll'iVfi/ iC- .Sons,  1906 
269,  Jigs,  li.'i,  dt/nin.  7). — This  took  includes  both  the  theory  and  desc 
water  wheels,  impulse  wheels,  turbines,  ('entrifugal  pumps,  pressure  cnfiint 
lators,  and  hydraulic  rams.  It  representa  the  most  modern  treatmer 
imiMirtant  lines  of  machinery. 

A  brief  disctusaion  is  also  given  of  flow  in  pipes  and  open  channels  and 
due  to  weirs.  An  appendix  contains  graphic  conversion  scales,  diagrau 
friction  head  loss  an<i  discharge  of  cast-iron  anil  wrought-iron  pipe  for  var; 
ties,  diagrams  of  Kutter's  formula,  four-place  logarithms,  and  three-plai 
metric  functions. 

A  steam  traction  eng-ine,  K.  Dkss.\I8.\ix  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ner.,  9 
S4,  pp.  774,  7''5,  Jig.  J)  ■ — An  improved  P^nglish  engine,  with  large  heating 
adapted  to  burning  wood  and  refuse. 

Kethods  of  testing  farm  machines,  A.  Nachtweh  (Fiihlitig^s  Lan 
(1905),  Nof.  10,  pp.  (irj.$-667,  Jiy.^.  .'1;  S3,  pp.  7ii9-77.'i,  jigs.  5).—k  desci 
reconling  dynamometer  for  farm  vehicles,  with  notes  on  its  use;  a  dy 
with  a  hydraulic  registering  device,  a  recording  torsion  dynamometer  by 
a  simplilied  form  by  Wiist. 

New  farm  machinery,  E.  ■\Vroi)Ei,  (Fiihliiig'rt  Lnndw.  7Ag.,  54  (1905), 
62o-63S,  Jigs.  4). — .\  description  of  a  new  driving  gear  to  reduce  friction 
mills,  improved  interchangeable  screens  for  threshing  machines,  and  ai 
universal  seed  drill. 

New  farm  machinery,  A.  Nachtweh  (Fiihling's  iMndv.  Ztg.,  54  (19i 
pp.  667-67 l,JigD.  4). — A  new  universal  farm  mill  adapted  to  both  crushinj; 
grin<ling.  The  rolls  are  smooth  for  half  their  length,  being  geared  for 
and  unequal  rates  of  speed. 

New  farm  machinery,  K.  Vormfeldb  (Fiihling't  Lnndw.  Ztg.,  54  {19i 
pp.  695-70!,  Jigs.  4). — A  carbureter  for  making  Benoid  gas  and  a  special 
for  using  this  gas  are  described. 

New  farm  machinery;  the  Heller  plow  for  subsoiling,  1$.  Tolkbi 
ing's  lAmdw.  Ztg.,  54  (1905),  No.  16,  pp.  555-557,  Jig.  1). — Thorough  Bubg< 
out  heavy  draft  is  claimed  in  this  plow,  which  is  constructed  with  a  we 
subaoiler  attached  to  an  ordinary  moldboard  in  such  a  way  that  the  um 
soil  is  moved  laterally  the  width  of  one  farrow  without  being  turned  ovei 
soil  being  turned  over  on  top  of  the  moved  strip  of  subsoil. 

RURAL  ECONOMICS. 

The   state  and   agrriculture  in  Hungary,  I.  Daiianvi,  trans,  by 
(London:  Mucmdlan  A-  Co.,  Ltd.,  1905,  pp.  XX1I+S64,  map  i).— This  bo 
cussion  of  the  principles  followed   and  the  methods  used   by  the  Dep 
Agriculture  of  Hungary  in  the  promotion  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  th 

The  questions  of  land  tenure  and  fiscal  policy  are  left  on  the  side,  and 
centered  upon  the  problems  involved  in  improving  the  quality  of  ce: 
hemp  and  flax,  wine,  fruits,  live  stock,  etc.  "The  intention  in  genera 
aging  the  agricultural  industry  was  directed  by  the  desire  that  our  fanr 
first  place  the  small  fanners,  should  be  convinced  of  the  advantagee  of  ' 
production,'  of  using  better  seeds,  prod\icing  more  commercial  plants,  a 
eral,  of  farming  on  a  more  .scientiti,:  plan." 

Cooperation  among  the  farmers  is  encouraged  by  the  government, 
edging  the  great  influence  which  farmers'  clubs  exen'ise  on  the  deve 
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iculture,  the  department  uses  every  opportunity  to  stimulate  their  interest  and 

ivity.    In  preparing  agricultural  regulations  and  bills  it  consults  these  clubs,  and 

>  helps  materially  their  shows,  lectures,  or  any  other  of  their  public  enterprises." 

1  again,  "the  literature  of  cooperation  has  for  a  long  time  been  subsidized  by 

emment." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued,  for  many  years,  reports  on  the  condi- 

1  of  both  home  and  foreign  crops,  for  the  use  of  the  farmers,  and  these  have 

tinually  increased  in  scope.  .  .  .  The  number  of  correspondents  was  in  1896 

y  875,  but  in  1902  already  1,143.    There  are,  besides  these,  87  correspondents 

ling  with  insect  pests."  .  .  . 

'he  measures  taken  to  promote  hemp  growing  illustrate  the  methods  of  promoting 

nt  industries.     "Hop  growing,  which  is  unable  to  supply  more  than  half  the 

ne  demand,  is  one  of  the  industries  in  process  of  development.    There  is  a  regular 

1  special  instructor  for  hop  growing,  since  special  knowledge  is  required.    To 

nulate  and  equalize  hop  growing,  the  de{>artment  distributes  yearly  tested  hop 

dlings  among  the  producers." 

Rie  business  aide  of  farxnin?,  F.  W.  Card  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Agr.  R.  1.,  19  (1903), 

■  66-Sl). — This  is  mainly  a  discussion  of  the  necessity  of  strict  accounting  on  the 

rt  of  the  farmer,  and  of  methods  of  keeping  such  accounts.    It  contains  also  a 

leral  discussion  of  the  relation  of  fixed  and  movable  capital  on  the  farms. 

U  present  in  Xew  England  about  one-half  of  the  capital  belonging  to  farmers  is 

ested  in  land.    It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  to 

;rease  the  proportion  of  his  capital  which  is  in  land,  in  order  to  decrease  fixed 

itges.    These  charges  may  also  be  decreased  by  arranging  the  farm  work  in  such 

ray  that  both  men  and  teams  may  be  continuously  employed. 

Pho  economics  of  good  roads,  W.  E.  McClintock  (.-Inn.  Rpt.  Bd.  Agr.  R.  I., 

(1904),  pp.  86-94). — This  paper  reviews  the  conditions  which  have  in  earlier  times 

i  in  other  countries  made  the  construction  of  good  country  roads  necessary,  and 

ms  an  estimate  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  at  the  present  time  by  the  con- 

uction  of  good  roads. 

rhe  first  argument  is  that  products  can  be  placed  upon  the  market  more  cheaply. 

e  second  argument  is  that  good  roads  would  facilitate  the  consolidation  of  the 

mtry  schools  and  thus  improve  the  quality  of  rural  education.    It  is  argued 

o  that  goo<l  roads  would  tend  to  keep  the  young  people  in  the  country  who  at 

ssent  have  such  a  strong  tendency  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  cities. 

Pho  sug:ar  production  of  the  world,  H.  Pa.^sche  {Die  Zitrkerprodvktlander  Well. 

iptic:  B.  (I.  Teuhner,  1906,  pp.  VI  +  SS8). — This  volume  contains  a  Ktatistical  and 

scriptive  discussion  of  the  sugar  production  of  the  world. 

rtie  book  is  divided  into  three  main  divisions.    The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the 

Bt-8ugar  industry  of  the  principal  sugar-beet  producing  countries,  the  second  part 

the  cane-sugar  industry  of  the  various  countries  where  this  industry  is  carried  on, 

4  the  third  to  the  competition  of  l)eet  and  cane  sugar  on  the  world  market. 

Jrop  Seporter  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  SlatU.  Crop  Rejiorler,  7  (190.5),  Nod.  7,  pp. 

■S2;  8,  pp.  63-70;  Sup.,  pp.  71-78). — Number  7  contains  (les<>riptive  and  statistical 

iterials  concerning  yield  and  quality  of  crops  in  the  United  States,  cotton  seed  and 

ton-seed  products  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  exports  and  imports 

rice  and  the  exports  of  grain,  the  hop  movement  in  the  United  States,  and  prices 

agricultural  products. 

In  No.  8,  crop  areas  in  Argentina,  live  stock  in  Germany,  the  area  and  production 

tobacco  in  various  countries,  and  flax  seed  and  its  pro<lucts  in  the  United  King- 

m  are  the  principal  subjects  discussed.    The  supplement  to  No.  8  contains  the 

nual  report  of  the  Bureau  and  tables  showing  the  acreage,  pro<iuction,  and  value 

the  principal  farm  crops  of  the  United  States  in  1905. 
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Statistical  yearbook  of  Austria,  1004  (Slatix.  Jahrh.  K.  K.  Ackerb. 

pp.  ,'i05,  ph.  10,  dgms.  .'>). — This  reports  contains  statistics  on  grain,  potato, 
and  wine  production.  The  colored  niai)8  show  the  loitahties  in  wliich  ea 
products  is  jjrown. 

The  annual  statistical  report  of  the  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Coinme 
(Ann.  Stalls.  Rpt.  Tokyo  Chamher  Com.,  1905,  pp.  VI^-171). — This  repo 
statistics  of  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  agricultural  products  in  theeit; 
and  the  range  of  the  price  of  these  commodities. 

Annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  industries  for  the  Province  o; 

1904  {Ann.  Kpl.  Jinr.  Indm.  OrUnrio,  1904,  pp.  .^.y).— Part  1  of  this  repi 
statistics  of  the  grain  (^rojis,  root  crops,  hay  and  clover,  fniit  and  fmil 
stock  and  dairy  interest",  laljor  and  wages,  market  prices,  and  the  vali 
property.  Part  2  shows  the  total  numljer  and  amount  of  chattel  mortgage 
in  Ontario  on  December  31,  1904,  against  (1)  all  occupants;  (2)  farinei 
with  totals  for  the  province  for  the  past  ten  years. 

State  of  Washington,  its  resources,  natural,  industrial,  and  cc 

1905  (Bien.  Rpt.  Bur.  Stalls.  HVa/i.,  190-5,  pp.  SOS  {- 4S,  ph.  97,  dffm.  1).— 
describes  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State  of  Washington.     Statistii 
of  the  live-stock  industry,  of  cereal,  hop,  and  fruit  production,  and  of 
industry  of  the  State. 

AGRICTTLTTTRAL  EDUCATION. 

Agricultural  education  in  Belgium  (Notice  gur  V economle  rurcdt  t 
ment  oprloAe  de  In  Bclgiijue.  Rrasufh:  Mln.  Agr.,  1905,  pp.  93-190,  Ji(j*.  S 
a  description  of  the  system  of  agricultural  education  in  Belgium,  prepare 
bution  at  the  Universal  Exposition  in  LiOge  in  1905. 

This  description  includes  the  following  classes  of  institutions:  (1)  O 
State  School  of  Veterinary  Metlicine  at  Brussels,  the  Agricultural  Institi 
bloux,  and  the  Agronomic  Institute  of  the  University  of  Ix)uvain. 

(2)  Secondary  schools,  of  which  there  are  '^  separate  agricultural  schi 
at  Carlsbourg,  Ijl  Ix)uvi(!re,  and  liny,  and  16  agricultural  schools  condi 
partmentsof  other  educational  institutions;  courses  of  agronomy  in  royal 
State  schools  of  horticulture  at  Ghent  and  Vilvorde  and  private  subsidi 
of  horticulture  at  Mons,  Tournai,  Li^ge,  and  Carlsbourg,  and  a  school 
horseshoeing  at  Molenbeek-Saint-Jean. 

(3)  Agricultural  schools  for  women,  including  one  higher  agricultun 
connection  with  the  Institute  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  Immaculate  Ct 
H(''verl<},  and  10  secondary  schools  located,  respectively,  at  Bastogne, 
Brugelette,  Herve,  Gooreind,  (iyseghem,  Oosterloo,  Overyssche,  'S  Grave 
Virion,  besides  3  schools  having  departments  for  women  locate<l,  res|: 
Cortemarck,  Heule,  and  Waremme.  There  are  also  traveling  dairy 
women  and  in  connection  with  the  schools  at  H6verl6  and  Overy8.schc 
cheese  making. 

(4)  Popular  instruction,  including  primary  agricultural  and  horticu! 
schools  ( 10  of  which  are  agricultural  and  9  horticultural  departments  of  otl 
and  i)opular  instruction  for  adults  ( itinerant  instruction  consisting  of  frc 
lectures  on  agriculture,  horseshoeing,  apiculture,  and  other  special  subjei 

In  addition  the  statistics  of  agricultural  education  are  presente<l;  th 
agronomes  (graduates  of  agricultural  colleges  engaged  in  extension  w 
State),  and  accounts  of  institutions  connected  with  agricultural  eilucatic 
tions,  such  as  botanic  gardens,  chemical  and  bacteriological  institutee 
laboratories,  experiment  stations,  and  reading  circles. 
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The  place  of  the  agrictiltiiral  and  mechooical  college  in  the  educational 
scheme  of  the  South,  B.  Atres  {South.  Ed.  Rev.,  i  {1905),  No.  8,  pp.  4S5-49S).— 
The  development  and  present  statne  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  are  dis- 
cussed, and  a  plea  is  made  for  a  closer  union  between  southern  institutions  of  this 
class  and  other  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  South. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  college  entrance  requirements  recommended  by  the 
Association  of  Collies  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  do  not  take 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  co]l^;e8  into  consideration.  The  writer  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  rapid  growth  in  enrollment  and  beneficent  influence  of  the  great  universi- 
ties of  the  West,  and  endeavors  to  show  bow  closer  cooperation  between  all  the 
edacational  institutions  of  the  South  would  lead  to  similar  progress. 

Nature  atudy  and  agriculture  {Count  of  study  and  syUabus  for  elementary 
KchooU.  Albany:  N.  Y.  State  Ed.  Dept.,  1905,  pp.  lS4-17g).—th\a  syllabus  presents 
material  and  suggestions  for  nature  study  extending  over  the  first  6  years  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum,  and  agriculture  extending  over  the  remaining  2  years. 
Both  nature  study  and  agriculture  are  outlined  by  years,  the  former  including 
studies  of  animals,  plants,  and  natural  phenomena  ( weather,  water,  winds,  clouds, 
etc.).  The  first  year  of  elementary  agriculture  is  devoted  to  studies  of  domestic 
animals  and  plants  of  the  birm,  and  the  second  year  takes  up  the  study  of  the  State 
of  New  York  considered  as  a  great  brm,  with  special  studies  on  dairying;  pastures, 
meadows,  and  forage;  alfalfa  as  fodder;  fruit  growing,  and  insect  pests  and  methods 
of  destroying  them.     A  list  of  reference  books  for  the  use  of  teachers  is  appended. 

"  The  aim  in  the  first  five  years  is  to  put  the  child  into  sympathetic  touch  with  his 
environment,  and  to  give  him  certain  units  of  basal  knowledge  with  which  he  may 
interpret  the  facts  of  geography  and  agriculture,  which  later  are  to  be  based  upon 
this  nature  study.  ...  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  nature  study,  observational 
geography,  and  agriculture,  beginning  in  the  locality  and  widening  out  into  the  State, 
are  closely  related,  and  they  supplement  each  other."  In  the  sixth  year  there  is  a 
review,  and  some  generalizations  are  made  in  preparation  for  the  study  of  agriculture, 
which  begins  in  the  seventh  year. 

There  is  a  logical  sequence  in  the  work  as  outlined.  This  is  not  strikingly  apparent 
in  the  work  of  the  earlier  years,  but  gradually  the  pupil  is  led  to  make  a  special  study 
of  the  life  of  certain  plants  and  animals,  the  distribution  of  these  plants  and  animals, 
and  the  relation  of  plants  to  soil,  plants  to  animals,  and  of  both  plants  and  animals 
to  man.  The  pupils  are  led  to  see  that  they  are  studying  agriculture  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  how  to  enhance  the  animal  and  plant  values  to  man,"  and  that 
"these  values  depend  not  only  upon  improved  soil  conditions  and  economic  treat- 
ment of  farm  products,  but  also  upon  intelligent  marketing  and  upon  the  principles 
of  economic  exchange  of  home  products  for  those  raised  in  other  sections  of  the  State 
and  country.". 

Syllabus  for  secondary  schools.  Physical  geography  and  agricult\ire  ( N.  Y. 
State  Ed.  Dept.,  Secondary  Ed.  Bui.  n,  pp.  /5?-i.57).— The  syllabus  for  physical 
geography  includes  outlines  for  a  study  of  the  earth  as  a  planet,  the  air,  the  ocean, 
water  other  than  the  ocean,  and  the  land.  It  is  recommended  that  as  much  time  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  land  as  is  devoted  to  the  four  other  subjects  outlined. 

The  syllabus  on  agriculture  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment by  representatives  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. The  outline  presents  an  orderly  arrangement  of  work  for  three  periods  a 
week  extending  over  one  year,  and  it  is  recommended  that  this  work  be  taken  in  the 
second  year  of  the  high  sfrhool  after  the  pupil  has  completed  one  year's  work  in 
biology  and  has  acquired  some  knowledge  of  elementary  chemistry.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  abundant  laboratory  work  should  be  provided,  at  least  one  period 
out  of  every  three  being  devoted  to  such  work. 
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The  order  of  treatment  and  the  reason  for  adopting  thia  order  are  thus  stated  in 
the  syllabus:  "Agricultural  operations  are  conducted  for  two  immediate  purpoeee-to 
raise  plants  and  to  raise  animals.  Plants  are  raised  either  for  their  own  valaeorlor 
their  use  in  the  feeding  of  animals.  In  studying  agriculture,  therefore,  it  is  veil  to 
1)egin  with  the  plant,  then  proceed  to  the  animal,  and  then  consider  questiona  of 
]>ractice  and  management  that  grow  out  of  these  subjects." 

The  studies  on  the  plant  and  crops  include  the  plant  itself,  environment  of  the 
])lant,  and  actual  study  of  the  leading  crops  of  the  community.  Under  animals  anil 
an  imal  husbandry  are  included  studies  of  domestic  animals  and  their  relationshipis  the 
nutrition  of  animals,  and  animal  products.  Part  3  of  the  syllabus  is  devoted  to  fann 
Kcbemes  and  management,  including  kinds  of  farming,  rotations,  lay-out  of  farms, 
tillage,  drainage,  and  irrigation. 

Apiculture  in  the  public  schools,  F.  Mutchleb  {Ann.  Kpl.  Conn.  Bd.  Agr.,  iS 
{1904),  pp.  S16-SS7). — An  address  given  at  the  annual  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Con- 
necticut Board  of  Agriculture,  Hartford,  December  14-16,  1904,  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
showing  how  elementary  agriculture  should  be  taught. 

School  gardens,  B.  T.  Galloway  {U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Office  Expl.  Stat.  Bui.  ISO, 
pp.  47,  pit.  5). — A  report  is  given  on  the  school  garden  work  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, conducted  in  a  cooperative  way  by  this  Department  and  the  normal  schools  of 
the  District,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  Miss  Susan  B. 
Sipe,  instructor  in  botany  in  Normal  School  No.  1. 

The  garden  work  described  includes  the  boys'  vegetable  gardens  on  the  grounds  ot 
this  Department,  the  home  gardens  of  the  normal  school  pupils,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  school  grounds  at  Normal  School  No.  1  and  32  other  schools  in  the  District 
Supplementary  to  this  report  is  a  report  by  Miss  Sipe  on  school  gardens  visited  by 
her  in  the  summer  of  1904  in  Hartford,  Conn.;  Boston,  Brookline,  Hyannis, and 
Worcester,  Mass.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  New  York  City,  Yonkers,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Throughout  the  bulletin  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  bring  out  the  educational  trend  of  garden  work  in  the  different  enterprise 
described. 

Municipal  school  grardens  conducted  bjr  the  Board  of  Public  Education, 
Philadelphia,  Helen  C.  Bennett  {Philadelphia:  Bd.  Pub.  Ed.,  1905,  pp.Sl,p^ 
19). — This  is  a  report  by  the  Supervisor  of  School  Gardens  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
school  garden  work  conducted  in  1905  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Education.  The  report  includes  outlines  of  lessons  given  to  those  working  in  thf 
gardens,  a  description  of  nature-study  material  sent  to  schools,  and  brief  aaount?  o 
Bchool  gardens  in  Boston,  Hartford,  New  York,  and  Yonkers. 

The  ideal  forestry  college  {Indian  Forester,  SI  {190.5),  No.  ^,  pp.  61-73,  />fa.  ^) - 
The  author  visited  the  forestry  colleges  and  institutes  existing  in  Europe  and  give 
his  impressions  as  to  what  an  ideal  forestry  college  or  school  should  be.  The  sab 
ject  is  considered  under  the  various  headings  of  situation,  buildings,  staff,  studies 
arrangement  of  the  main  educational  buildings,  college  ganlens,  and  college  educa 
tional  forests. 

Forest  school,  H.  S.  Graves  {Bid.  Yak  Unit:,  1.  ser.,  1905,  No.  4,  pp.  ISi-lSH).- 
An  account  of  the  work  o(  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry  during  the  year. 

A  summer  term  in  forestry  has  been  adde<l  to  the  junior  year.  This  course  begin* 
in  July  of  each  year  instead  of  the  following  September.  During  the  preceding 
summer  it  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of  sylviculture  and  forest  mensuration 
at  Milford,  Pa.  By  this  plan  much  more  time  is  available  for  field  work  than 
heretofore.     During  the  year  84  students  received  instruction  in  forestry. 

Soil  and  drainagfe,  A.  B.  Graham  {Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Bui.  [Ohio  State  Univ.],  1  (ISOSl 
No.  S,  pp.  6-9,  figs.  3). — Ten  simple  experiments  for  use  in  public  schools  are 
described. 
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The  educational  beehive,  E.  F.  Bioelow  (Nature-Sltuly  Rev.,  1  (1905),  Ko.  5, 
p.  iOi-309,  figs.  4). — A  description  is  given  of  an  observation  hive  invented  by  the 
iitbor  for  use  in  nature-study  work  in  schools. 

Suggrestions  for  grain-growing'  contests,  score  cards,  and  rules  for  judg- 
ig  wheat,  oats,  and  com,  C.  P.  Bcll  (  Univ.  Minn.,  Depl.  Agr.,  Rural  School  Agr. 
'vi.  S,  pp.  63,  figg.  19). — This  bulletin  is  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
rain-judging  contests  among  the  pupils  in  the  common  schools  in  each  county  of 
le  State. 

A  general  study  of  seeds  and  seed  testing,  including  weights  per  bnshel  of  some 
immon  seeds,  market  grades  of  wheat  and  oats,  germination,  and  rules  for  judging 
ied,  is  followed  by  more  particular  and  detailed  studies  of  wheat,  oats,  and  corn,  in 
hich  the  history,  types,  culture,  harvesting,  marketing,  and  judging  of  each  class 
f  grain  are  treated.  Specimen  score  cards  are  given  and  rules  for  the  use  of  the 
x)re  cards.  Following  these  studies  there  is  a  chapter  on  crop  rotation  and  field 
uuagement  and  a  chapter  giving  suggestions  for  practical  exercises  in  connection 
ith  the  other  work. 

Legislation  relating  to  farmers'  institutes  in  the  United  States,  J.  H.\m- 
LTON  (['.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stas.  Bui.  135,  rev.  ed.,  pp.  35).— In  the  revision 
f  Bulletin  135  of  the  Office  (E.  8.  R.,  15,  p.  523)  the  institute  legislation  of  the 
"rovince  of  Ontario,  Canada,  is  omitted.  New  enactments  and  amendments  to  farm- 
rs'  institute  law^s,  as  well  as  changes  in  appropriations  made  since  1903,  are  included, 
lew  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  Georgia,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming, 
nd  amendments  made  in  New  York  and  Virginia. 

Organization  lists  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in 
he  United  States  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stas.  Bui.  161,  pp.  95). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Keport  of  Illinois  Station,  1900  (Illinois  Sla.  Rpt.  19J5, 
p.  13). — This  contains  a  statement  of  the  principal  lines  of  work,  a  list  of  station 
lalletins,  and  a  detailed  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  Ohio  Station,  1900  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  163, 
<p.  XXV). — This  includes  an  announcement  concerning  the  work  of  the  station,  the 
irganization  list,  a  report  of  the  board  of  control,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal 
ear  ended  June  30,  1905,  and  a  report  of  the  director  summarizing  the  work  of  the 
tation  during  the  year. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  1904 
V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indtis.  Rpt.  1904,  pp-  63S). — This  includes  a  report  of  the 
hief  of  the  Bureau  on  the  work  done  during  the  year,  brief  biographical  sketches  of 
he  late  E.  A.  de  Schweinitz  and  H.  E.  Alvord,  numerous  articles  previously  noted 
>r  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  miscellaneous  information,  and  the  rules  and 
egulations  of  the  Bureau  issued  in  1904. 

The  articles  previously  abstracted  from  other  sources  are  as  follows:  Foot-rot  of 
heep  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  713);  the  etiology  of  hog  cholera  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  87);  experi- 
nents  concerning  tuberculosis  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  916;  16,  p.  1022);  information  con- 
«rning  the  milch  goats  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  77). 

The  miscellaneous  information,  based  mainly  upon  consular  reports,  consists  of 
Jrief  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  The  horse  of  Abyssinia;  government  aid  to 
Joise  breeding  in  Italy;  German  imports  of  horses;  the  cattle  industry  of  Brazil;  the 
live-stock  industry  in  Japan;  live  stock  in  Mexico;  Venezuelan  cattle  for  Cuba; 
lumber  of  cattle  in  Australasia;  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  Buenos  Ayres;  impor- 
tation of  cattle  into  the  Transvaal;  American  cattle  and  mules  in  northern  Brazil; 
Russian  association  for  breeding  hogs  and  cattle;  the  frozen-meat  trade  with  Great 
Britain;  American  meat  a  necessity  in  Germany;  Germany's  attempt  to  produce 
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canned  meat;  American  meats  in  France;  Spain's  imports  and  Exports  of  animi 
products;  Prussia  to  make  sausage;  Argentine  meat  in  Belgium;  exports  of  Argentim 
animals  and  animal  products;  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products  from  Deumark 
1SK)3;  imports  and  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products  of  Uruguay;  trade  ii 
animal  products  with  Trinidad;  frozen-meat  trade  of  Argentina;  German  iiniiortso 
animal  products  from  Argentina;  exports  of  frozen  meats  from  New  Zealand;  Nei 
2^aland'3  exports  of  animal  products;  oleo  oil  in  Turkey;  number  of  sheep  slang)! 
tered  in  refrigerating  plants  in  Argentina,  1897-1903;  number  of  sheep  in  Aastralasii 
1885-1902;  the  sheep  of  Abyssinia;  imports  of  wool  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phili 
delphia;  the  Australasian  wool  clip;  wool  exports  from  Australasia;  production  < 
wool  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  1893-1903;  production  and  consumption  of  m« 
and  dairy  products  in  United  Kingdom;  de<.Jine  of  British  butter  making;  cool-cure 
cheese  in  Canada;  consumption  of  butter  in  Germany;  glazed  butter  in  German; 
dairy  methods  in  Mexico;  production  and  exportation  of  butter  in  Argentiiia;  son 
dairy  statistics  of  Queensland;  milk-powder  factory  in  France;  galalith  from  skii 
milk;  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  and  eggs  in  Kansas;  consumption  of  poultry  and  eg 
in  Great  Britain;  testing  for  age  of  eggs;  the  Sicilian,  or  Buttercup,  breed  of  chicken 
Utility  Poultry  Club's  laying  competition;  Australian  egg-laying  competition;  ga 
raising  in  Mexico;  the  goats  of  Abyssinia;  reindeer  hair  and  its  uses;  frozen-rabb 
industry  of  Australia;  rabbits  r.  Hheep  in  Australia;  transportation  in  PerRia;  horse 
cattle,  and  meat  in  France;  poultry  and  eggs  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  municip 
slaughterhouse  of  Berlin. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  XXXT  ( f.  ^S'.  Dipt.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bnl.  i.SS,pp.i 
Jigs.  3). — This  numljer  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Root  systems  i 
plants;  fertilizers  for  asparagus;  mushroom  culture;  onions  in  the  Southwest;  ethi 
forcing  of  rhubarb;  noodles;  condiinental  feeds;  beef  r.  dairy  type  for  beef  produ 
tion;  feeding  skim-milk  calves;  animal  food  for  ducks;  milkfrom  diseased  cows;  an 
(iiler  vinegar. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  XXXTT  ( f.  ^^  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  BiU.  SH,  pi 
33,  figs.  6). — This  numter  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjei-ts:  Lime  an 
clover;  plant-food  requirements  of  fruit  trees;  apple  growing  in  New  York;  ninnir 
out  of  seed  wheat;  high-protein  seed  wheat;  tobacco  seed  selection;  cover  crop  fi 
tobacco  fields;  cereal  breakfast  foods;  damaged  wheat  as  feed;  bedding  for  cow- 
amateur  poultry  raising;  care  of  cream  on  the  farm ;  paying  the  patrons  of  creaiiierie 
ga.s.sy  fermentation  of  Swiss  cheese;  and  yeast  as  a  disinfectant. 

Press  bulletins  {Ohio  Sin.  But.  Hi-!,  pp.  273-2S1). — Reprints  of  press  bulletins* 
the  following  subjects:  Preliminary  report  of  twelve  years'  experiments  with  whea 
lime  as  a  fertilizer;  Hessian  fly  and  wheat  midge;  suggestions  concerning  the  use" 
t(!rtilizers;  and  a  warning  against  fraud  in  the  sale  of  nursery  stock. 

Index  of  Maissacliusetts  State  Station  publications,  vols.  1-12,  1883-189 
( Massachusetts  ,Sta.  ludvx  Number,  190n,  ]ip.  44). 

A^culture  in  Denmark  (  Verslag.  en  .Veded.  Afdeel.  Landb.  DejM.  Landh.,  Siy 
en  Handel,  1903,  No.  5,  pp.  83). — This  is  a  general  treatise  on  agricultural  condition 
in  Denmark,  including  discussions  on  farm  values  and  management,  stock  raisinf 
exports,  particularly  of  eggs,  agricultural  societies,  and  live-stock  expositions. 
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Coimaetieiit  College. — Edwiu  Gilbert,  of  Georgetown,  Conn.,  who  died  at  Crescent 
ity,  Fla.,  February  28,  bequeathed  to  the  college  a  farm  of  about  356  acres,  together 
ith  all  tools,  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  live  stock,  and  buildings,  upon 
indition  "that  the  same  be  taken  and  maintained  in  connection  with  said  college 
a  farm  and  for  the  pur[x>se  of  teaching  or  instruction  in  farming  practically."  In 
Idition  $60,000  was  left  to  the  coU^je,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  caring 
r  the  farm  and  "for  instruction  in  agriculture,  especially  animal  husltandr)-.  The 
xm  is  said  to  be  worth  from  $35,000  to  $40,000. 

The  new  Vwick  and  stone  dormitory,  for  which  the  last  legislature  appropriate*! 
iO,000,  is  rapidly  nearing  completion,  and  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
time  for  the  summer  school.  This  dormitory  contains  66  siingle  bedrooms  and  30 
odies,  which,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  single  rooms,  are  groupe<l  in  suites  of  3,  2 
idrooms  being  connected  with  each  study. 

Delaware  College. — J.  A.  Foonl  has  resigned  his  position  as  professor  of  agriculture, 
I  take  effect  early  in  April,  and  will  In-conie  assistant  professor  of  agronomy  at  the 
hie  State  TTniversity,  instead  of  "assistant  in  agronomy,"  as  previously  announced. 
Hawaii  Statton. — Jared  G.  Smith,  director  of  the  station,  has  returned  to  Washing- 
in  for  a  few  weeks.  The  sum  of  $1,750  has  been  raised  by  private  subscription  and 
aced  at  the  disposal  of  the  station  for  carrying  on  experiments  in  rice  culture,  with 
view  to  de<Tea8ing  the  cost  of  production  by  modern  methods  and  developing  varie- 
B8  better  suited  to  local  conditions  or  the  substitution  of  other  commercial  crops  on 
ce  lands.  The  average  annual  rentals  for  rice  land  in  Hawaii  are  alwut  $35  per  acre, 
hich  fact  limits  the  prospects  of  crop  substitution.  Six  thousand  dollars  has  also 
sen  promised  by  private  contributors  to  carry  on  a  field  experiment  with  tobacco, 
I  test  this  crop  on  a  commercial  s<'ale.  The  experiment  will  be  made  at  Hamakua, 
here  experiments  in  tobacco  growing  have  been  made  by  the  station  in  previous 
Bare.  An  experiment  in  raising  grapes  for  wine  making  has  also  In^en  started  on  the 
land  of  Maui  in  cooperation  with  local  farmers.  A  vineyardof  124  varieties  of  wine 
•apes  has  been  set  out. 

Xaiuai  College. — W.  E.  Mathewson,  assistant  profe-ssor  of  chemistry  in  the  college, 
as  been  appointed  assistant  chemist  of  the  station. 

Kentucky  Station. — W.  E.  ScherfBus,  chemist  of  the  station,  has  Ix-en  aj>i>ointe<l 
friculturist  to  fill  the  vacancy  causetl  by  the  removal  of  .7.  X.  Harjier  to  the  South 
arolina  Station. 

Loniiiana  Station*. — The  office  of  the  Crop  Pest  Commission  ha.>*  been  removed 
■om  Shreveport  to  Baton  Kouge,  and  will  now  have  its  oHice  in  the  experiment 
ation  building  on  the  university  campus  at  Baton  Kouge.  Arrangements  have 
een  made  for  cooperative  experiments  with  this  Department  in  studies  on  rice, 
icludmg  varieties,  fertilizer  tests,  etc. 

KarrUnd  Station.— Walter  R.  Ballard,  B.  S.,  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  has  been 
ppointed  assistant  horticulturist  to  succeed  S.  B.  Shaw,  resigned.  O.  C.  (Jibbs  has 
een  appointed  clerk,  vice  H.  H.  Howell,  resigned. 
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Uinnesota  University  and  Station. — According  to  the  Furm  Students'  R 
farmers'  short  course  this  year  numl)ere(l  86,  the  largest  attendance  of  any 
far.  Tlie  station  is  now  ready  to  distribute  a  new  variety  of  wheat,  to  be 
Minnesota  No.  188.  This  variety  ha.s  been  in  tlie  test  plats  at  the  unive 
for  10  years  and  ha.«  prove<l  to  have  Hnjierior  yielding  (]ualities.  It  will 
small  (jnantilies,  as  is  the  usual  custom. 

Nebraska  Station. — Press  rei)orts  state  that  .several  new  buildings  haveb« 
at  the  substation  at  North  Platte.  These  improvements  include  a  $3,20 
for  the  RUi)erintendent  of  the  station  and  a  $2,500  barn.  Cattle  hams,  a 
house,  and  a  granary  are  now  under  construction. 

New  Hampshire  College. — Arrangements  have  been  concluded  foranev 
cost  |.iO,000,  of  which  .!;20,(X)0  was  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie  and  the 
$10,000  by  the  Hamilton  Smith  estate  of  Durham.  The  Durham  Library 
will  turn  over  to  the  college  library  its  collection  of  books,  valued  at  $10,0( 
the  income  from  its  invested  funds  of  $11,000  for  the  purchase  of  books.  I 
for  this  the  college  will  extend  the  privileges  of  the  consolidated  librar; 
zens  of  the  town.  The  town  of  Durham  will  make  a  small  appropriatic 
toward  the  upkeep  of  the  library. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Smith,  of  Durham,  has  recently  given  the  sum  of  $10,00 
women's  hall,  which  is  much  needed.  The  new  $2.5,000  drill  hall  and  | 
w'as  dedicated  the  latter  part  of  January.  The  building  contains  a  main 
98  ft.,  with  lockers  and  shower  baths  in  the  basement.  The  main  Ho 
structed,  the  roof  being  supported  by  steel  trusses,  which  also  8upiw)rt  t 
and  nmning  track.  The  building  also  contains  a  college  club  room,  20  b; 
ofiices  and  a  class  room  for  the  military  department  and  the  physical  din 

Bntgers  College. — Dr.  \V.  H.  D.  Demarest  has  been  electetl  president  of 
to  succeed  Dr.  Austin  Scott,  who,  as  j)reviously  noteil,  has  retired  on  ac 
health.     Dr.  Demarest  has  been  acting  president  for  several  months  past. 

Cornell  University. — According  to  The  Cornell  C'ou(i(r(^»«iii  there  were  2 
in  the  winter  course  which,  with  the  22.'i  in  the  regul:;r  and  special  com 
graduate  students  in  agriculture,  gives  a  total  of  490,  the  greatest  total  enr 
college  of  agriculture  has  ever  had.  The  registration  in  the  winter  course 
increased  from  17  last  year  to  .35  this  year. 

Ohio  State  University. — \V.  H.  Freund  has  been  added  to  the  teaching 
dairy  department  in  the  university,  as  noted  in  The  Agricultural  Strida 
studied  at  Wisconsin,  (Tuelph,  and  Kingston  (Ontario),  and  will  teach 
butter  making  in  his  new  i)osition. 

Pennsylvania  Station. — With  a  view  to  helping  the  farmers  of  the  Sta' 
some  information  upon  the  important  matter  of  the  fertilizer  reiiuireniei 
soils,  a  simple  form  of  lield  test  with  fertilizers  has  been  devised,  involv 
of  only  5  plats  and  less  than  $2  worth  of  fertilizer.  Over  one  hundreil  s 
ments  have  already  been  arranged  for  in  cooperation  with  the  station 
parts  of  the  State,  the  station  furnishing  the  fertilizer  weighe<i  out  an^ 
application.  The  station  is  also  in  correspondence  with  a  considerablt 
numljer  of  farmers,  who  desire  to  undertake  the  work  entirely  at  their  ov 
The  station,  in  all  cases,  will  furnish  full  directions  for  the  experiment  f 
blanks  for  recording  the  results.  It  is  hoped  that  many  farmers  will  avail 
of  this  opportunity,  and  that  by  means  of  these  experiments  it  may  be 
secure  indications  as  to  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  different  types 
Pennsylvania. 

Bhode  Island  Station. — The  term  of  Melville  Bull,  of  Newport,  who 
member  of  the  board  since  the  station  was  established,  expired  Janua 
and  Roliert  S.  Burlingame,  of  Newport,  was  appointed  his  8iicce.«8or. 
Organization  of  the  Iward  is  as  follows:  Charles  Dean  Kimball,  president 
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Burlingame,  vice-president;  C.    H.   Coggeshall,   clerk  and   treasurer;  Thomas  G. 
Matbeweon  and  Jesse  V.  B.  Watson. 

The  station  is  planning  this  season,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this 
Department,  to  continue  the  investigations  concerning  the  influence  of  sodium  salts 
upon  plant  growth,  and  in  addition  to  conduct  a  considerable  number  of  coopera- 
tive field  experiments  in  different  parts  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
8p>ecial  study  of  the  ability  of  certain  plants  to  reveal  specific  soil  requirements. 

Vermont  Vniyenity  and  Station. — Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  purchase 
of  a  valuable  tract  of  groimd  adjoining  the  college  campus,  upon  which  Morrill  Hall, 
the  new  agricultural  building,  will  be  located. 

Virginia  College  and  Station. — The  State  legislature  has  appropriated  $86,000  for 
the  college  of  agriculture  and  the  experiment  station  for  the  biennial  period.  Of 
this  amount  160,000  is  to  complete  and  equip  the  agricultural  building,  $5,000  a  year 
for  the  experiment  station,  $6,000  a  year  for  the  crop  pest  commission,  and  $2,000  a 
year  for  furthering  the  cattle  tick  work. 

M.  P.  Jamagin,  a  former  student  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  Collie,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  animal  husbandry  in 
the  college  and  station. 

Wiiooniin  Vnivenity  and  Station.— The  registration  in  the  college  of  agriculture  this 
year  numbers  1,052,  and  includes  representatives  from  12  States  and  6  foreign  coun- 
tries. Of  these  6  are  graduate  students,  136  in  the  long  course,  322  in  the  14  weeks' 
short  course,  178  in  the  dairy  course,  and  410  in  the  farmers'  course.  Plans  are  well 
under  way  for  the  erection  during  the  present  summer  of  a  building  for  agricultural 
engineering  and  an  agronomy  building. 

The  station  has  established  3  substations  or  farms  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
immediately  south  of  Lake  Superior.  Over  much  of  this  district  the  forests  have 
yielded  up  their  pine  lumber,  and  agriculture  is  almost  undeveloped.  In  this  region 
is  a  belt  of  heavy  clay  soil  of  very  fair  fertility,  varying  in  width  from  a  few  miles  to 
15  or  more,  and  comprising  about  a  million  acres.  Immediately  south  of  it  is  a  sand 
r^on  of  very  low  to  fair  fertility.  About  20  acres  of  land  have  been  rented  from  the 
county  poor  farm  several  miles  south  of  Superior  City,  in  the  red-clay  region.  This 
has  been  tile  drained  and  will  be  planted  with  various  crops  the  coming  season. 
Near  .\shland  30  acres  of  stiff  red  clay  have  been  leased  for  a  similar  demonstration 
farm,  and  the  third  will  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Iron  River  on  sandy  soil.  It  is 
expected  that  the  expense  of  these  farms  will  amount  to  about  $6,500  annually,  which 
will  be  paid  wholly  from  State  funds.  It  is  planned  to  appoint  a  superintendent  to 
have  charge  of  the  work,  who  will  reside  at  Iron  River  and  look  after  the  other  two 
farms.  The  work  at  the  latter  will  be  carried  on  by  persons  living  on  the  farms  or 
near  by. 

Wyoming  Univenity. — The  Wyoming  supreme  court  has  handed  down  a  decision  in 
the  Lander  Agricultural  College  case,  unfavorable  to  the  latter.  Under  an  enabling 
act  passed  in  1892  the  people  of  the  State  voted  to  locate  the  agricultural  college  at 
Lander  in  Fremont  County,  but  the  legislature  failed  to  establish  the  institution  and 
designated  the  University  of  Wyoming  as  the  proper  institution  to  receive  the  Mor- 
rill and  Hatch  funds.  A  year  ago  the  State  legislature  repealed  the  action  locating 
the  college  at  Lander,  although  the  board  of  agriculture  had  received  and  partially 
used  an  estate  of  some  $40,000,  left  by  Philip  Weiser,  in  starting  an  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Lander.  The  Lander  people  raised  money  by  private  subscription  to  try  the 
case  in  the  courts,  and  served  an  injunction  on  the  State  treasurer  to  prevent  his 
turning  over  the  Morrill  fund  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university.  The  supreme 
court  decided  that  the  legislature  had  a  constitutional  right  to  repeal  its  former  action 
and  that  the  State  agricultural  college  could  not  be  moved  from  Laramie  to  Lander 
without  legislative  action,  which  leaves  the  university  in  possession  of  the  Federal 
funds  for  its  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station.  The  Lander  people  have 
now  taken  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
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Heunret  before  Congreu. — A  del^atdon  of  New  England  experts  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  were  given  a  hearing  before  the  House  Oum- 
mittee  on  Agriculture  February  13,  upon  the  measure  providing  for  control  of  these 
insects.  As  a  result  of  the  hearing,  it  was  decided  to  draft  a  new  bill,  confining  the 
work  to  the  gypsy  moth  and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  quarantine  aguiet 
its  spread.  This  bill,  since  introduced,  carriesan  appropriation  of  $250,000i8  before, 
and  places  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation 
with  the  authorities  of  the  States  concerned  and  the  State  experiment  stations. 

A  conference  of  representatives  of  the  Southern  States  was  also  held  in  Wsahiug- 
ton  to  consider  a  bill  appropriating  $500,000  to  aid  in  the  extermination  of  the  Teiu 
fever  cattle  tick. 

The  Adams  bill,  increasing  the  endowment  for  the  agricultural  experiment  sti- 
tions,  passed  the  House  February  15,  and  the  Senate  March  12.  There  were  no 
amendmentfi  in  either  case,  and  practically  no  objection.  In  its  report  upon  the  lull 
the  House  committee  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  stations  in  the  following  terse 
language: 

"The  State  experiment  stations  have  done  a  remarkable  work  in  developing  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States.  No  other  single  agency  has  contributoJ 
po  much  to  the  agricultural  education  of  this  country,  or  has  eliminated  more  errors 
from  farm  practices,  or  has  added  more  to  the  profits  and  comfort  of  fann  life." 

Other  bills  of  interest  to  agriculture  have  been  introduced  as  follows:  AuthoririM 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  8y8t«m8  of  farm  management  and  type?  of 
farming  prevailing  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  the  means  used  fct 
raaintiiining  soil  fertility,  methods  employed  in  the  production,  utilization,  inJ 
marketing  of  crops,  and  demonstration  of  improved  methods  of  farming,  $120,W: 
providing  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  experimentation  looking  to  the  develop- 
ment of  crops  that  can  be  best  raised  on  semiarid  lands  by  dry  farming;  authoririn? 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  investigations  to  determine  the  best  methods  (< 
utilizing  small  water  supplies  in  irrigation,  $50,000;  to  establish  a  Weather  Burwi 
observatory  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  $5,000;  appropriating  $6,000  to  be  expended  bv 
the  Minnesota  Station  for  investigating  infectious  diseases  of  domestic  aninuk 
in  Minnesota,  their  prevention,  treatment,  etc.;  a  concurrent  resolution  callioi 
for  the  printing  of  15,000  sets  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletins  of  this  Department,  frtoi 
No.  1  to  the  last  number  issued,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which  are  for  distribution  M 
school  libraries;  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  National  Irrigation  Act  to  theSt»tt 
of  Texas;  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  land?  tn  thf 
State  noniial  schools  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  initial  appropriation  lieim 
$500,000,  with  an  increase  of  $100,000  annually  for  5  years,  making  the  final  anntu 
appropriation  $1,000,000;  providing  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  i 
suitable  building  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the  Forest  Service  us  ' 
laboratory  for  experiments  in  the  seasoning  and  preservative  treatment  of  construe 
tion  and  other  timbers,  for  testing  the  strength  of  timbers,  and  for  detemiinini 
means  of  preventing  waste  in  lumbering  and  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  produrtf 
$100,000;  granting  to  the  State  of  North  Dakota  30,000  acres  of  land  to  aid  inthi 
maintenance  of  a  school  of  forestry,  the  school  having  been  established  by  the  ?t«l< 
legislature  and  located  at  Bottineau;  appropriating  the  receipts  from  the  !«le  " 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  the  construction  of  drainage  works  for  th* 
reclamation  oi  swamp  and  overflowed  lands;  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agrienltum 
to  make  surveys  and  investigations  to  determine  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
drainage  of  the  public  swamp  lands  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  to  prepW 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  same,  and  appropriating  $10,000  for  the  work  the  fir" 
fiscal  year,  provision  thereafter  to  be  made  in  the  annual  appropriation  acts  for  thf 
Department  of  Agriculture;  to  enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  conduct 
demonstration  experiments  in  the  eradication  of  pear  blight  in  Idaho,  in  coopeiatioo 
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^th  the  Idaho  Station,  110,000;  and  authorizing  the  r^fistration  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  of  the  names  of  new  varieties  of  hori:icultuml  plants,  by  the  person  who 
discovers,  originates,  or  introduces  the  variety,  under  the  law  authorizing  the  regis- 
tration of  trade-marks. 

Agrienltaral  Edvcatioii  at  the  Xeeting  of  the  Department  of  Bnperintendence. — The 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  February  27  to  March  1,  there  being  about  a 
thousand  in  attendance.  This  Department  was  represente*!  by  Mr.  John  Hamilton 
of  this  Office. 

The  subjects  on  the  programme  were  chiefly  such  fia  related  to  city  and  town  con- 
ditions. The  afternoon  of  the  last  day,  however,  was  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools.  O.  J.  Kern,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Winnebago  County,  111.,  presented  a  paper  upon  The  Form  of  Industrial  Train- 
ing Most  Practical  and  Beet  Suited  to  the  Country  Child.  He  made  the  point  that 
education  is  primarily  for  self-support,  and  quoted  President  Roosevelt's  declaration 
that  every  man  in  a  country  like  ours  should  be  "able  to  carry  his  own  weight." 
He  maintained  that  education  should  be  of  direct  8er\'ice  as  a  wage-earner;  that  to 
effect  this  an  effort  should  be  made  to  interest  country  children  in  the  things  that 
they  will  be  expected  to  understand  when  they  come  to  engage  in  niral  occupations. 
For  this  purpose  the  school  garden,  the  experiment  plat,  and  field  excursions  are 
valuable  aids. 

Charles  H.  Keyes,  superintendent  of  schools  of  South  District,  Hartford,  Conn., 
followed  with  a  paper  upon  The  Form  of  Industrial  Training  Most  Practical  and 
Best  Suited  U>  the  City  Child.  In  this  he  called  attention  to  the  danger  there  is  in 
having  the  city  child  misunderstand  the  country,  and  declared  it  as  his  conviction 
that  the  city  boy  should  know  how  it  feels  to  actually  do  the  things  that  the  farmers' 
occupation  requires.  That  this  may  be  possible,  school  gardens  for  city  children 
are  a  necessity. 

A  round-table  discussion  on  ^ricultural  education  was  held  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  Monday,  February  26,  led  by  Supt.  E.  E.  Balconib,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Weatherford,  Okla.  The  discussion  took  the  general  direction  of  methods 
for  introducing  agricultural  studies  into  the  rural  schools.  There  was  general  agree- 
ment as  to  the  necessity  for  introducing  agricultural  study  in  some  form  into  the 
public  schools,  and  that  this  may  be  efficiently  done  opportunity  must  be  afforded 
teachers  to  receive  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  normal  schools. 

The  Committee  of  the  Round-Table  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  summed  up  the 
points  agreed  upon  in  the  following  declarations,  which  were  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  Department  of  Superintendence: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  is  in  hearty  accord  with  that  part  of  the  rei)ort  of  the  Honorable  James 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  encourages  the 
teaching  of  elementary  agriculture  in  the  public  schools,  and  respectfully  requests 
Congress  to  grant  the  appropriation  of  $13,620  which  he  has  asked  for  to  enable  him 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  agricultural 
instruction  and  institutions  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 

"Resolved,  Second.  That  since  it  is  essential  to  the  successful  teaching  of  industrial 
subjects  in  the  public  schools  that  the  teachers  shall  first  be  trained  for  this  work, 
we  urge  the  State  nonnal  s<rhools  to  give  special  attention  to  instruction  in  elementary 
agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science. 

"Resolved,  Third.  That  in  order  to  meet  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  properly 
equipping  these  schools  for  giving  this  instruction  we  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Burkett-Follard  Bill  now  before  Congress  making  appropriation  to  the  States  for  this 
purpose." 

Traveling  Snmmer  Behool  of  Agrienltnre. — The  Oortiell  Countryman  announces  that 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  traveling  school  during  the  stmimer,  to  be  in 
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charge  of  one  of  the  professoni  of  the  collie.  The  plan  has  grown  oat  of  the  deci 
of  many  of  the  men  to  travel  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  studying  igricoltai 
conditions,  special  agricultural  industries,  and  the  management  of  large  farm  enh 
prises.  A  petition  signed  by  17  students  led  to  deciding  upon  the  plan  for  such 
traveling  scliool  to  lje  undertaken  the  coming  summer,  and  this  plan  has  been  ratifi 
by  the  board  of  trustees. 

"Certain  academic  requirements  are  made  obligatory,  as  well  as  the  consent  of  t 
faculty  concerning  each  individual  participant.  The  trip  will  last  at  least  six  weel 
and  a  deposit  of  $400  must  be  placed  with  the  university  treasurer,  unexpend 
moneys  to  be  returned.  Six  hours  of  university  credit  are  given.  It  is  hoped  tl 
Prof.  Thomas  F.  Hunt  will  take  charge  of  the  first  trip — summer  of  1906." 

The  party  hopes  to  have  its  own  cars,  a  sleeper  and  a  dining  car,  the  latter  bei 
equipped  with  books  and  writing  materials  and  serving  as  a  study  room  in  the  ev( 
ing.  The  proposed  route  lies  through  Washington,  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  tmcki 
States  of  the  South,  the  sugar  and  rice  industries  of  Louisiana,  the  cattle  lancbee 
Texas,  and  to  the  far  West  where  irrigation  methods,  etc.,  will  be  studied.  This 
a  new  departure  in  agricultural  education  and  will  be  followed  with  much  inten 

Colorado  School  of  Foreitry. — We  learn  through  Science  that  Gen.  W.  J.  P«li 
and  Dr.  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Colorado  Springs,  have  given  to  Colorado  College  a  tr»rt 
15,000  acres  of  forest  land  to  serve  for  field  work  in  the  practical  study  of  eyl 
culture  and  forest  botany.  The  lecture  course  in  the  forestry  department  will 
given  at  Colorado  College.  The  tract  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Pikes  Peak,  and  aflo 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  study  of  irrigation,  as  well  as  forestry  problems, 
is  stated  that  when  Colorado  was  first  settled  it  contained  36,000  square  mile 
forest  area,  and  since  that  time  30,000  square  miles  of  virgin  forests  have  ix 
destroyed.    The  forest  school  will  be  opened  next  September. 

A  People'!  High  School  In  Anitria. — A  people's  high  school,  similar  to  the  peopl 
high  schools  in  Denmark  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  519),  is  maintained  at  Otterbach,  n 
Schiirding,  by  George  Wieninger,  president  of  the  local  agricultural  society, » 
meets  all  expenses  of  the  institution  except  the  salaries  of  nonresident  lectun 
which  are  paid  by  the  State.  The  equipment  of  the  school  includes  a  model  £u 
museum  of  agricultural,  natural  science,  and  ethnographic  specimens,  a  large  an 
torium,  and  a  library.  Free  lectures  and  demonstrations  have  been  given  eii 
1845,  and  since  1890  32  of  these  have  been  given  each  year.  These  lectures  a 
demonstrations  are  given  on  Sunday  and  are  attended  annually  by  from  3,00(1 
4,000  farmers  and  farmers'  sons  who  can  not  attend  school.  The  object  of  I 
lectures  is  to  assist  in  the  general  instruction  of  the  rural  population  and  to  difl 
special  knowledge  concerning  modern  agricultural  methods.  Those  who  attend 
lectures  receive  a  diploma;  those  who  attend  200,  a  silver  medal,  and  tb(«e  « 
attend  300,  a  gold  medal.  Lectures  are  given  on  potatoes,  fertilizers,  forestry,  sdeii 
and  agriculture,  diseases  of  digestive  organs,  the  herd  book  in  animal  husband 
sugar  as  food,  etc.  In  addition  to  these  Sunday  lectures  short  courses  of  from  1 
2  weeks  are  offered  in  feeding,  distilling,  bookkeeping,  poultry  culture,  dairrii 
and  in  normal  work  for  teachers. 

Agricaltnral  Ednoatioa  at  AnUgna. — As  described  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Ai 
cultural  Newt,  instruction  in  agriculture  in  Antigua  includes  lessons  at  the  gramn 
school  in  agricultural  science  and  practical  work  in  the  school  garden.  It  ie  claim 
that  pupils  pursuing  such  a  course  are  able  upon  leaving  school  to  deal  much  mc 
intelligently  and  successfully  with  agricultural  problems  than  those  who  hare 
such  training.  Attention  is  also  giren  at  the  grammar  school  to  the  training 
teachers  for  giving  some  instruction  in  agricultural  subjects  in  the  element* 
schools.  With  this  object  in  view  courses  of  lectures  on  the  elements  of  pU 
physiology  and  on  tropical  hygiene  have  been  given  to  the  teachers  of  the  element* 
achools  of  the  island  aiid  to  the  students  of  a  female  training  collie  in  Antigo 
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le  importance  of  school  garden  work  is  also  emphasized.  At  the  present  time  72 
lys  are  taking  the  work  in  agricultural  science  and  40  teachers  are  pursuing  the 
lining  courses. 

Iruning  Oklahoma  Teaohen  for  Elementary  Agrioaltare. — The  Southwestern  State 
jnnal  School  of  Oklahoma,  at  Weatherford,  has  recently  established  a  department 
agriculture  and  physiography,  which  is  in  charge  of  E.  £.  Balcomb.  It  hati  begun 
iblishing  a  Teachers'  Bulletin  on  Agriculture  and  School  Improvement,  which  is 
[it  free  to  teachers  and  others  interested  in  such  work.  The  December  and  Janu- 
y  numbers  of  this  bulletin  contain  suggestions  for  teaching  agriculture,  taking  up 
some  detail  such  matters  as  seed  testing,  grafting,  and  budding,  and  giving  direc- 
ina  for  oiganizing  local  branches  of  the  School  and  Home  Improvement  League, 
igriovltare  in  ?nblie  High  Sehooli. — The  Sac  City,  Iowa,  High  School  has  intro- 
ced  an  agricultural  course  which  has  an  enrollment  of  56  pupils.  The  Higginsville, 
3.,  High  School  has  a  class  of  38  boys  and  girls  studying  elementary  agriculture, 
limmoni  College  Domeitie  Scienee  Department — Simmons  College,  Boston,  according 
a  note  in  the  February  Everyday  Housekeeping,  has  recently  taken  over  the  prep- 
ay and  management  of  the  Boston  Cooking  School,  and  has  established  a  regular 
ir-year  course  in  domestic  science  and  a  one-year  course  for  those  who  do  not  wish 
devote  more  time  to  this  study.  Cooking,  sewing,  marketing,  elementary  chem- 
ry,  bacteriology,  nutrition,  and  other  subjects  will  be  included  in  the  curriculum. 
Philippine  Bnrean  of  Forestry. — The  Philippine  Reorganization  Act,  which  has 
eu  approved  by  the  governor-general,  provides  that  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
estry  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  director  of  forestry.  The  position  of  assist- 
:  chief  and  the  division  of  forest  inspection  are  abolished,  the  work  of  the  forest 
pection  being  transferred  to  the  bureau  of  internal  revenue.  This  transfer  will 
wit  of  the  foresters  in  the  different  districts  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the 
viculture  study  of  the  forests,  the  location  of  areas  best  suited  for  the  commer- 
1  exploitation  of  timber  and  minor  forest  products,  and  the  inspection  of  logging 
irations  of  various  licensees.  A  recent  order  provides  that  for  a  period  of  5  years 
I  residents  of  the  islands  shall  be  allowed  to  utilize,  free  of  charge  and  without 
inse,  forest  products  for  personal  use,  trees  of  the  first  group  excepted.  Timber 
for  sale  will  be  paid  for  as  heretofore. 

it  present  there  are  8  American  trained  foresters  and  assistant  foresters  in  the 
inds,  and  others  are  expected  early  in  1906. 

eientiflc  Commiiiion  to  Btndy  Bnral  Hydranlioe. — A  recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
riculture  to  the  President  of  France,  reviewed  in  Journal-  d' Agriculture  Pratique, 
ammends  that  the  commission  for  scientific  studies  be  increased  from  16  to  24,  in 
er  to  carry  out  the  order  of  last  March,  directing  the  study  of  surface  and  under- 
und  waters.  He  recommends  that  the  work  should  not  be  limited,  as  hitherto, 
the  problems  of  irrigation  and  drainage,  but  should  include  detailed  studies  of 
ifall,  runoff,  and  watersheds,  in  their  relation  to  water  power,  and  special  atten- 
i  should  be  given  to  underground  supplies  for  towns.  In  the  latter  connection  he 
9:  "Without  hoping  to  discover  precise  mathematical  laws  for  such  complex 
iuomena,  we  may  still  hope  that  after  collecting  a  large  mass  of  reliable  data,  they 
(f  be  so  grouped  and  coordinated  as  to  furnish  a  fair  guide  to  engineers  engaged  in 
eloping  underground  waters." 

.  Hew  Testing  Station  for  Farm  Kaehinery. — The  machine-testing  commis.«ion  of 
nover,  Glermany,  has  decided  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  activity  to  include  a  per- 
aent  testing  station,  which  is  to  !«  in  charge  of  Prof.  Alwin  Nachtweh.  The  new 
ion  will  be  located  in  the  city  of  Hanover. 

itemational  Windmill  Convention. — According  to  an  item  in  Journal  d'  Agriculture 
ttique,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  France  has  called  together  that  part  of  the 
imission  for  scientific  study  which  is  employed  in  invcHtigating  wind  power  for 
gation  and  other  pumping.    M.  Angot  of  the  interior  meteorological  office  has 
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been  engaged  in  finding  a  new  design  for  registering  anemometers,  and  has  had  thre 
made  for  precise  work.  M.  Ringelmann,  director  of  the  station  for  testing  machiner; 
has  undertaken  to  arrange  an  international  convention  which  the  commisBia 
lielieves  will  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  manufacturers  of  windmills  for  nmn 
water.    The  arrangements  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricalton 

Agrionltnral  Ezpoiition  in  Paragnay. — The  National  Agricultural  Society  of  Pin 
guay  will  hold  an  exposition  at  Asuncion,  beginning  May  15,  1906.  The  expositio 
will  include  exhibits  of  live  plants,  fruit,  and  cultivated  plant  products,  rural  inda 
tries,  dairy  industries,  poultry  and  apiculture,  and  sericulture. 

HiaMllaiiMU. — It  is  learned  from  Nnture  that  a  number  of  men  interested  in  agi 
cultural  problems  recently  gathered  at  Christiania,  Norway,  under  the  presidency ' 
Prof.  John  Sebelien,  to  celebrate  the  acquisition  of  national  independence.  A  fni 
was  started  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  research  in  Norw^an  agriculture,  to  whic 
all  Norwegians  both  at  home  and  abroad  have  been  invited  to  subscribe.  Wheotl 
bum  reaches  15,000  crowns  (about  14,000)  it  is  proposed  to  offer  prizes  for  essays ( 
particular  questions,  and  to  reward  Norwegian  scientific  work  in  certain  branches 
learning;  and  later  it  is  the  intention  to  give  direct  financial  aid  to  research  work 
agricultural  science. 

The  government  of  the  Grold  Coast  has  established  experimental  cotton  farnu 
Anum  and  Labolabo,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  varieties  of  cotton  and  determinii 
the  best  tinie  of  planting  cotton  for  that  region. 

The  Botanical  and  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Gold  Coast  provides  annuill 
an  elementary  course  in  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture  at  the  Aburi  Garden ' 
train  teachers  in  agriculture  for  the  public  schools.  The  department  also  maintw 
apprenticeships  to  prepare  young  men  for  subordinate  positions  in  the  departinei 
or  for  overseers  of  farms  and  plantations. 

The  agricultural  chemical  experiment  station  at  Spalato,  Austria,  has  been  pn 
vided  with  commodious  and  thoroughly  modem  quarters  in  the  new  building  of  li 
Royal  Agricultural  Institute  for  Teaching  and  Experimentation.  An  illustntt 
description  of  the  new  building  is  given  in  the  January  issue  of  Zeittchrifl  fir  i 
iMndmrischafilieht  Vermchnwenen  in  Oeaterreich. 

Prof.  S.  P.  Langley,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  this  dty,  di< 
February  27. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Harris,  formerly  director  of  this  Office,  and  at  present  director  of  tl 
Jacob  Tome  Institute  at  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Nortl 
western  University.     Dr.  Harris  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  in  the  fall. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  H.  Ritthausen,  professor  of  agricultural  chemisti 
in  the  University  of  Konigsberg  until  his  retirement  in  1900,  and  widely  known  fi 
his  investigations  upon  the  albuminoids. 

Prof.  A.  Zimniemiann,  director  of  the  biological  agricultural  institute  at  AmM 
(ierman  East  Africa,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  agronomic  station  i 
Salatiga,  Java. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Petersen,  an  ofllicial  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  at  Bei 
lin,  is  traveling  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  breeding  of  cattle«n 
horses  especially,  and  agricultural  conditions  in  general. 
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The  passage  of  the  "Adams  Act"  will  be  generally  recognized  as 
marking  a  new  era  in  agricultural  investigation.  It  not  only  opens  up 
new  possibilities  to  the  experiment  stations,  but  its  passage  indicates  the 
widespread  interest  in  scientific  agriculture,  which  will  serve  to  make 
their  efforts  more  effective. 

The  new  appropriation  is  a  distinct  tribute  to  the  work  and  influence 
of  the  experiment  stations,  and  to  the  place  which  they  have  won  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  people.  A  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
well-nigh  impossible.  But  the  stations  have  demonstrated  their  use- 
fulness to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  skeptical,  and  through  their  pub- 
lications and  their  public  speaking  have  waged  a  great  campaign  of 
education  whose  influence  has  become  very  potent.  The  confidence 
now  felt  was  reflected  in  not  only  a  syinpathetic  but  an  aggressive 
attitude  for  the  passage  of  the  increased  appropriation. 

From  the  time  Mr.  Adams  introduced  his  bill  two  years  ago,  it  had 
the  cordial  support  of  representative  farmers,  their  organizations,  and 
the  agricultural  press.  Rarely  has  a  measure  making  a  continuous 
demand  upon  the  Treasury  met  with  less  opposition  in  Congress. 
Hardly  a  voice  was  raised  against  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  in 
the  Senate  there  was  unanimous  consent  to  its  consideration  and  no 
opposition  to  its  passage  on  the  final  vote.  As  passed  the  act  is  prac- 
tically in  the  form  in  which  it  was  submitted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session  of  Congress.  Great  credit  is  due  its  author  for  the  skill  and 
devotion  with  which  he  labored  for  this  measure,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  its  unanimous  passage. 

Great  changes  have  come  about  since  the  Hatch  Act  was  passed — 
greater  and  more  far-reaching  than  we  realize  until  we  pause  to  com- 
pare the  condition  of  knowledge  then  and  now.  At  that  time  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  was  governed  to  a  very  large  extent  by  empirical 
rules.  The  subject  was  not  differentiated  either  in  the  agricultural 
college  or  the  experiment  station,  and  apparently  the  need  of  such  dif- 
ferentiation was  not  felt  because  there  was  not  the  necessary  basis  for  it. 
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There  were  very  few  standard  books  dealing  with  the  prin( 
practice  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Farnieris'  institi 
largel}' social  or  political  gatlicring.s  inst<!ad  of  schools  for  the 
and  if  a  seed-corn  special  or  a  dairy  special  had  been  run  it  w 
attracted  small  attention.  Tlie  general  attitude  toward  exf 
tion  and  science  in  agriculture  was  decidedly  sk(!ptical.  Th 
there  was  something  occult  or  which  could  not  be  fathomed  or 
in  successful  agricultural  jmu-tice  still  had  a  considerable  he 

The  eight  oi'  ten  experiment  stations  maintained  in  as  nii 
received  only  small  support  from  their  States,  and  to  a  q 
extent  were  engaged  in  inspection  work.  A  college  or  sta 
building,  oi-  an  insectary,  or  an  agronomic  laboratory  was  i\ 
of  as  a  respinition  calorimeter.  The  equipment  was  meagi 
working  force  (piite  limited.  In  only  twelve  States  had  a 
felt  for  a  fertilizer  control,  wliicli  to-day  is  exercised  in  t 
States  and  applies  to  an  industry  amounting  to  more  than  '$ 
a  year.  Thei'e  was  no  feeding-stutfs  control,  no  inspection  i 
stock  or  seeds  or  creamery  apparatus  or  in.secticide  materii 
laws  for  the  control  of  San  Jos^  scale  or  other  insects  and  di; 
gerous  to  agriculture. 

At  that  time  tlierc  was  no  simple  method  for  testing  milk, 
for  measuring  the  value  of  individual  cows  and  as  a  basis  1 
for  milk  at  creameries.  The  basic  princi|)Ies  vuiderlying  daii 
far  from  being  known — that  cream  ripening  is  due  to  special  i 
bacteria  which  affect  the  quality  and  the  flavor  of  the  produ< 
cheese  value  as  well  as  the  butter  value  of  milk  is  largely 
on  the  fat  content,  that  cheese  ripening  is  due  to  well-detii 
i.sms  and  conditions,  that  cold  curing  of  cheese  is  not  onl}'  j 
but  a  great  safeguard  to  the  product,  and  that  many  cases  < 
product  ai"e  due  to  faults  of  the  milk  which  may  l>e  avoit 
curd  test.  Sanitary  and  pasteurized  milk  were  almost  unk 
various  causes  which  contribute  to  unclean  and  unhealthy 
but  little  understood. 

It  was  not  known  that  clovers  and  other  legumes  are  ab 
up  the  !iitrogen  of  the  air  in  their  growth,  much  less  that  t 
is  due  to  a  symbiotic  relation  between  the  plants  and  bucter 
roots;  that  atmospheric  nitrogen  may  be  made  available  to 
several  other  means;  and  that  nilrilication  anil  donitrilicatio 
important  processes  in  relation  to  plant  nutrition,  and  are  ace 
by  micro-organisms  in  the  soil  whose  activity  is  controlled  b; 
of  conditions.  The  theory  of  tillage  and  its  value  for  ( 
moisture  was  far  from  l>eing  undcn-stood,  as  were  also  t 
fertilizers  and  the  requirements  of  crops  under  irrigation. 

There  was  little  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  i)lant  bn 
selection,  to  improve  such   common  crops  ;is  corn   and  tl 
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change  their  composition,  and  adupt  them  to  different  localitie.s  and 
purposes  and  a  shorter  season  of  growth.  Dry  farming  as  we  now  know 
it  was  not  heard  of,  and  the  crops  which  have  to  a  large  measure  made 
it  a  success  had  not  been  introduced  or  disseminated  in  this  country. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  silage  making  had  not  been  worked  out, 
and  the  place  of  silage  in  farm  economy  was  only  partially  appreciated. 
The  same  was  true  of  a  wide  range  of  feeding  stuffs,  and  the  effects  of 
different  feeds,  most  advantageous  combination,  the  period  of  profit- 
able fattening  and  many  other  matters  relating  to  feeding  were  quite 
largely  matters  of  tradition.  We  did  not  know  that  hens  differ  as 
greatly  in  productive  power  as  milch  cows,  and  that  the  egg-laying 
habit  could  be  largely  developed  by  selection. 

We  did  not  know  that  Texas  fever  could  be  eradicated,  or  that 
tuberculosis  could  be  weeded  out  of  a  herd  and  animals  inoculated 
against  it;  we  had  no  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  plant  diseases 
and  injurious  insects  could  be  held  in  check  by  seed  treatment,  by 
spraying  the  crop,  and  by  various  other  means  which  have  been 
devised  and  have  become  a  part  of  good  farm  practice.  The  country 
was  not  aroused  to  the  dangers  of  depleting  our  forests,  and  there 
were  no  forest  schools.  Large  amounts  of  by-products  from  various 
industries  which  are  now  turned  to  use  for  agricultural  purposes  were 
allowed  to  go  to  waste.  We  did  not  know  that  the  date  palm  could 
be  grown  commercially  in  Arizona,  macaroni  wheats  in  the  semiarid 
Northwest,  alfalfa  in  the  South  and  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  the 
sugar  beet  over  a  wide  belt  of  country;  that  Alaska  had  any  agricul- 
tural possibilities,  or  that  an  experiment  station  could  be  .of  great 
advantage  to  even  the  primitive  agriculture  of  the  range. 

Some  of  the  things  which  it  was  thought  were  known  were  supported 
by  imperfect  data,  and  the  conclusions  were  far  from  secure.  And 
most  important  of  all,  only  a  small  proportion  of  what  was  known 
found  application  in  the  practice  of  the  average  farmers. 

This  remarkable  advancement  is,  of  course,  not  due  to  any  single 
group  of  agencies.  It  is  the  combined  product  of  a  great  variety  of 
institutions  all  over  the  world,  some  of  them  working  in  pure  science 
and  others  in  its  special  applications.  But  in  all  of  this  modern  devel- 
opment of  a  more  rational  and  scientific  basis  for  agriculture,  the  Amer- 
ican experiment  stations,  and  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  experiment  station  system  in  this 
country,  have  been  a  (conspicuous  and  very  essential  factor. 

Many  classes  of  problems  which  the  stations  had  to  face  nineteen 
years  ago  are  now  settled  in  most  States.  Questions  of  organization 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  States  have  worked  themselves  out.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  farmers  can  be  reached  and  their  confidence 
won  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  the  basis  for  a  substantial  and  influ- 
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ential  public  sentiment,  which  will  give  encouragement  and  support  to 
the  stations  in  their  legitimate  work  and  prevent  outside  interference. 
This  in  reality  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  experiment 
station  movement,  and  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  older  States 
of  the  East  where  agriculture  is  more  highly  developed  and  special- 
ized. The  newer  States,  with  no  deeply  grounded  traditions  of  farm 
practice  and  with  crude  methods  and  conditions,  have  been  quite  m 
ready  to  embrace  the  work  of  the  stations  and  to  look  to  them  for 
advice  and  aid. 

In  no  other  country  does  the  experiment  station  occupy  the  same 
position  in  its  relations  to  the  people  that  it  does  in  America.  In  the 
form  in  which  we  know  it,  it  is  distinctly  American.  It  is  this  that 
makes  it  of  special  interest  to  foreign  visitors;  but  transplanted  to 
another  country  it  becomes  a  quite  different  thing,  because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  environment.  It  is  a  product  of  American  institutions  and 
American  ideals.  The  great  value  of  its  services  in  the  past  is  attested 
on  every  hand,  but  those  who  have  studied  the  station  movement  in 
its  relations  to  future  development  feel  that  an  even  more  important 
field  is  open  to  it. 

This  field  the  Adams  Act  prepares  the  stations  to  occupy.  It  will 
relieve  them  in  some  directions  but  will  impose  new  responsibilities 
upon  them.  To  a  large  extent  it  provides  for  a  new  order  of  work 
only  possible  to  a  limited  extent  before.  The  Adams  Act  differs  from 
the  Hatch  Act  in  the  more  restricted  application  to  be  made  of  the  funds. 
It  provides  specifically  for  the  fundamental  investigations  of  original 
character  which  the  work  of  the  past  few  years  has  brought  out  sucl 
a  glaring  need  of.  It  is  in  many  respects  modeled  on  the  second 
Morrill  Act,  being  "  for  the  further  and  more  complete  endowment 
support,  and  maintenance"  of  the  stations,  to  the  end  that  they  maj 
conduct  "original  researches  or  experiments  bearing  directly  on  th( 
agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States." 

The  evident  intention  was  to  provide  a  research  fund,  and  not  mereli 
to  supplement  the  Hatch  fund.  The  latter  is  more  general  in  its  pro 
visions,  and  is  applicable  to  a  wider  range  of  uses.  While  it  has  beei 
a  great  stimulus  to  agricultural  investigation,  it  has  not  been  practica 
ble,  perhaps  not  advisable,  to  restrict  it  except  in  a  quite  general  way 
It  has  been  employed  for  many  purposes  for  which  the  Adams  fum 
obviously  can  not  be.  This  difference  between  the  Hatch  and  Adams 
acts  may  not  always  be  apparent  to  the  general  public.  It  is  all  th( 
more  important,  therefore,  that  the  distinction  should  be  clear  in  th( 
minds  of  those  charged  with  station  work. 

The  great  service  which  the  stations  have  been  able  to  render  k 
agriculture  is  a  product  of  investigation  and  research,  more  or  less 
remote,  carried  on  somewhere  and  at  some  time,  which  has  become  » 
part  of  the  sum  total  of  our  knowledge.     The  more  elementary  testing 
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id  experimenting,  important  as  it  has  been,  has  been  merely  the 
tempt  to  apply  to  local  conditions  and  needs  or  to  introduce  into 
itctice  these  general  principles  which  have  been  previously  worked 
t,  together  with  the  result  of  accumulated  experience.  The  station 
)rker  who  has  not  taken  account  of  these  facts  has  been  either  an 
itator  or  an  indifferent  exijerimenter. 

The  new  fund  will  call  for  sharper  discrimination  between  different 
ads  of  work.  If  held  strictly  to  the  purposes  specified  in  the  act  it 
11  give  a  great  opportunity  for  placing  the  American  stations  on  a 
jh  level  as  research  agencies,  and  give  them  a  leadership  in  develop- 
j  the  science  of  agriculture.  It  is  the  greatest  opportunity  for  con- 
lued  systematic  research  along  agricultural  lines  which  has  ever  been 
esented  in  an}'  country,  and  this  opportunity  and  the  realization  of 
e  ultimate  importance  of  investigation  should  be  the  inspiration  of 
ery  station  man  and  everj'  friend  of  agricultural  advancement.  It 
ould  be  a  strong  incentive  to  the  careful  choice  of  problems  to  be 
I'estigated,  thorough  and  exhaustive  work  in  their  solution,  and  the 
mring  of  permanent  and  far-reaching  results. 

rhe  best  use  of  the  fund  in  the  different  States  will  call  for  wise 
ministration  and  the  selection  of  men  with  a  genius  for  agricultural 
restigation.  The  Adams  fund  roll  might  well  be  regarded  as  in  a 
ise  an  honor  roll,  made  up  of  men  who  have  been  selected  on  account 
demonstrated  special  ability  and  qualifications  for  research  work, 
e  standard  should  be  set  as  high  as  the  available  supply  in  this 
[intry  will  permit,  and  the  outlook  should  furnish  an  additional 
•entive  to  men  with  taste  and  ability  for  research  to  prepare  them- 
ves  thoroughly  for  their  work. 

Many  of  the  stations  have  been  planning  in  advance  lines  of  investi- 
tion  to  bv>  inaugurated  under  the  new  act.  Many  of  these  lines  were 
t  TOnceiveJ  of  when  the  Hatch  Act  was  passed,  and  would  have  been 
possible  in  the  state  of  knowledge  then  existing.  This  indicates 
w  opportune  the  new  grant  is,  and  shows  how  wise  the  provision  to 
ifine  it  to  advancted  work.  The  granting  of  a  comparatively  small 
tial  appropriation,  with  an  annual  increase  for  five  years,  will  allow 
!  stations  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  work  and  to  plan 
)nomically. 

rhe  Hatch  fund  will  continue  to  cover  some  of  the  elementary  work 
lich  will  appeal  more  immediately  to  the  farmers'  needs,  the  adapta- 
n  of  principles  to  local  conditions,  and  the  working  out  of  improved 
ithods.  The  research  under  the  new  act  will  extend  the  basis  for 
monstration  and  verification  experiments  leading  to  general  improve- 
int  of  farm  practice  in  many  directions.  But  more  and  more  the 
ites  will  be  called  upon  to  make  provision  for  the  local  demonstra- 
ns  intended  to  bring  facts  home  to  the  farmer,  the  cooperative 
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experiment  to  arouse  hU  interest  and  teach  him  bow  to  apply  results, 
and  propaganda  work  looking  to  the  establishment  of  special  agricul- 
tural industries,  as  it  does  now  for  the  farmers'  institutes  and  for 
branch  stations. 

This  added  responsibility  of  the  States  was  brought  out  in  the  report 
of  the  committees  in  Congress  in  presenting  the  Adams  bill,  which 
states  that  while  the  bill  places  the  responsibility  for  additional  work 
upon  the  various  stations,  it  *'  will  necessitate  a  corresponding  increase 
of  appropriation  from  the  various  States  because  of  the  addidonal 
work  provided  for." 

This  is  further  emphasized  in  the  cii*cular  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  Adams  Act.  In  this 
the  Secretary  says:  "The  increased  liberality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  providing  for  the  endowment  of  research  and  experimentation 
in  agriculture  should  be  a  further  incentive  to  the  States  and  local 
communities  to  supplement  these  funds  for  the  extension  of  demon- 
stration experiments,  farmers'  institutes,  agricultural  colleges,  schook 
and  courses  of  instruction,  and  the  general  education  of  the  rural  com- 
munities along  industrial  lines,  in  oi-der  that  the  masses  of  our  farmere 
may  be  so  educated  from  early  youth  that  they  will  appreciate  the  bene- 
fits of  original  research  and  experimentation  as  applied  to  agricultunl 
problems,  and  be  able  to  appropriate  in  the  most  effective  manner  for 
their  own  benefit  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  whatever 
practical  results  are  obtained  from  the  work  of  the  agricultural  exper- 
iment stations." 

In  this  way  the  greatest  permanent  benefit  will  be  conferred,  and 
agriculture  will  more  rapidly  be  placed  upon  an  intelligent  and  scien- 
tific basis. 
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Some  obBorvations  on  the  determination  of  citric-acid  soluble  and  total 
pliosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag,  F.  Mach  {Landw.  Vem.  Stat.,  6,t  (1906),  No.  1-i, 
pp.  81-91;  abt.  m  Chan.  Centbl.,  1906, 1,  No.  1,  pp.  86, 86;  Jour.  Oiem.  Soc.  [London], 
90  (1906),  No.  519,  II,  p.  50). — Comparative  teste  of  Wagner's  method  and  of  the 
official  method  of  the  German  aaaociation  of  experiment  stations  for  determining 
citric-acid  soluble  phosphoric  acid  are  reported. 

The  resultb  by  the  two  metho<ls  as  a  rule  agreed  quite  closely,  but  occasionally  the 
Wagner  method  gave  higher  results  than  the  oflScial  method,  in  which  silica  is 
removed  before  precipitation  of  the  phosphorit;  acid,  and  higher  than  the  molybdic 
method,  especially  in  slags  rich  in  silica.  The  method  of  evaporating  only  to  a  sirupy 
«!on8L>«tency  proposed  by  A.  Bomer  gave  similar  resulta.  The  thorough  removal  of 
silica  previous  to  precipitation  of  phosphoric  acid  is  considered  essential  to  accuracy. 

The  Scheukc  modification  of  the  citrate  method  for  determining  total  phosphoric 
acid  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  6)  was  found  to  give  results  in  the  author's  opinion  too  high, 
indicating  that  it  should  be  further  tested  before  it  is  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
method. 

A  simple  method  of  determining  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  sodium,  calcium, 
and  magnesium  in  hydrochloric-add  soil  solutions,  H.  Nbubacbr (I/andw.  Vert. 
Stat.,  r,s  (190,5),  No.  /-;?,  pp.  141-149;  ab».  in  Chem.  CerM.,  1906,  I,  No.  1,  p.  8S).— 
The  method  described  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  the  hydrochloric-acid  solu- 
tion of  a  soil  is  evaporate<l  to  dryness  and  carefully  heated  the  iron  and  aluminum 
chlorids  are  converted  into  insoluble  oxids,  the  calcium  and  magnesium  chlorids  are 
but  slightly  affected,  and  the  chlorids  of  the  alkalis  are  not  altered. 

The  evaporation  to  dryness  ( with  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  calcium  carbonate 
if  this  constituent  is  deficient  in  the  soil)  removes  iron,  phosphoric  acid,  and  silicic 
acid,  and  furnishes  a  solution  in  which  potash  and  soda  may  be  determined  directly 
by  the  author's  method."  Phosphoric  acid  is  determined  by  the  molybdic  method 
in  the  residue  from  the  potash  determination.  For  the  determination  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  another  portion  of  the  hydrochloric-acid  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  heated  until  all  trace  of  acid  disappears  and  calcium  is  determined  in 
the  water  extract  of  the  residue  by  precipitation  with  ammoniacal  ammonium  oxalate 
and  magnesium  in  the  filtrate  from  the  calcium  precipitate  by  precipitation  with 
sodium  phosphate. 

The  metho<l  is  not  reliable  in  case  of  soils  containing  large  amounts  of  sulphates. 
There  is  danger  of  injury  to  platinum  dishes  due  to  the  formation  of  free  chlorin  in 
the  heating  of  the  chlorids  in  the  residue  from  evaporation.  The  resulte  of  the 
potash  determinations  are  nut  very  satisfactory  in  case  of  soils  poor  in  potash.  The 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  potash-free  calcium  chlorid  to  the  soil  solution  before 
evaporation  was  found  to  increase  the  at-curacy  of  the  potash  determinations. 


aZtschr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  39  (1900),  p.  481. 
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Titanium,  H.  Pellet  and  C.  Fribouro  ( j4nTi.  Sci.  Agron.,  S.  ter.,  10  (J905),  II,  No. 
i,  pp.  ^0-*-^).— This  article  deals  with  the  properties  of  titanium  and  it« different  com- 
pounds, studies  of  different  methods  employed  in  the  separation  and  determiMtioii 
of  titanic  acid  and  of  the  presence  and  determination  of  titanic  acid  in  soils  and 
plants,  especially  in  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets. 

The  authors  found  2  per  cent  of  titanic  oxid  in  an  Egyptian  soil  used  for  the  cnlti- 
vation  of  sugar  cane  and  0.47  per  cent  in  a  French  soil  ueed  for  the  culture  of  BOgsi 
beets.  They  refer  to  Maxwell's  work,  indicating  the  occurrence  of  considettbli 
amounts  of  titanic  oxid  in  sugar  cane  and  report  the  occurrence  of  6.17  per  cento 
this  substance  in  the  ashes  of  sugar  cane  which  contained,  however,  a  small  amoun 
of  soil.  In  ashes  <<(  sugar  i-ane  and  sugar  beets  prepared  with  great  care  they  wer 
not  able  to  find  any  titanium. 

The  determination  of  titanic  acid  in  soils  and  aah  of  plants,  H.  Pellet  an 
C.  Fribouro  (Aim.  Chim.  Arxnbit.,  10  [1005),  No.  11,  pp.  41S-416;  Bui.  Aitoc.  ''»» 
.5ucr.  ct  Distill.,  2-i  (190-5),  pp.  67-71:  tihf.  m  Chem.  CentbL,  1905,  II,  Xo.  16,  pp.  U^ 
i/9.#).— A  colorimetric  method  and  a  graviinetric  method  are  described.  The  fin 
is  baaed  upon  fusion  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  hydrogen  potassium  sulphate,  ai 
phuric  acid  solution  of  the  fusion  Ijeing  treated  with  hydrogen  peroiid  and  tested! 
comparison  with  solutions  of  known  strength  in  a  Josse  colorimeter.  The  secmi 
method  is  based  upon  fusion  in  a  similar  manner,  partial  neutralization  with  poti 
sium  hyiiroxid,  and  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  titanate  precipitated  bein 
washed  with  a  2  per  cent  potas.sium  carbonate  solution. 

The  influence  of  the  presence  of  titanium  on  the  determination  of  aXvm 
num  in  presence  of  iron  oxid  and  phosphoric  acid  by  the  principal  method 
employed  at  the  present  time,  11.  PEi.LKxand  C.  Fribouko  {Ann.  Chim.  Anal^ 
10  (1905),  No.  11,  pp.  41G-4S0). — Investigations  are  reported  which  show  that  th 
presence  of  titanic  acid  affects  the  accuracy  of  the  Carnot  method  for  aluminM 
and  all  others  in  which  aluminum  phosphate  is  precipitated,  and  should  bedelei 
mined  by  the  colorimetric  method  noted  above  and  correction  made  accordingly. 

Occurrence  of  alumina  in  plants,  H.  Pellet  and  C.  Fribouro  (Ann.  Oi<* 
Analyt.,  10  (inOo),  pp.  .VS-.Vil;  aha.  in  ./our.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  88  {IBOo):^ 
518,  II,  pp.  SGO,  <?';/).— Alumina  was  found  in  only  very  minute  quantities  in  stip 
cane  and  sugar  beets.  In  determining  the  alumina,  the  hydrochloric-acid  golntio 
freed  from  silica  in  the  u.'jual  way  was  neutralized  with  ammonia  and  oxidiied  b 
the  addition  of  a  few  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate.  Ammonium  phosphate  w 
ammonium  thiosulphate  were  then  added  in  the  proportion  of  2  gm.  of  theforBK 
to  10  gm.  of  the  latter  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  15  minutes.  Acetic  acid  in  p" 
portion  of  15  gm.  was  afterwards  added,  the  precipitate  of  aluminium  phoephal 
being  collected  on  a  filter,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

Methods  of  organic  analysis,  11.  ('.  .Sheruan  (New  York  and  London:  ThfU<i> 
inillan  Co.,  ino-''.  /i)).  XII-  :.'-j5). — In  llii^^  volume,  which  is  designed  as  a  text-boo 
for  college  and  university  u.«e,  it  lia.s  been  the  author's  purpose  to  give  introdactoi 
instruction  in  (irganic  analysis  with  special  reference  to  plant  and  animal  subetano 
and  their  manufactured  products. 

The  greater  part  of  the  hriiik  is  devoted  to  quantitative  methods  for  food  materi* 
and  related  substances,  a  feature  of  the  work  being  the  numerous  references  to  tl 
publications  of  the  .\ssociation  of  Official  .Agricultural  Chemists  and  the  attempt  i 
follow  as  far  as  possible  the  nomejiclature  in  such  publications. 

.\sa  wluile  the  work  constitutes  a  valuable  handbook  for  students  of  analytic 
chemistry,  particularly  as  related  to  carbohydrates,  acids,  oils,  fats,  waxes,  fatty oilf 
butter,  soaps  and  lubricant-',  proteicls  and  cereals,  milk,  preservatives,  etc  Throngn 
out  the  text  numerous  references  are  made  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  tin 
volume  also  includes  a  complete  index. 
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L  new  method  for  the  quantitative  eatimation  of  sugar  with  the  Zeiss 
nereion  reflractometer,  B.  Wagner  and  A.  Rinck  {Chem.  Ztg.,  SO  (1906),  No.  6, 
38,  39). — The  authors  claim  that  the  use  of  the  immersion  refractometer  for 
ermining  sugar  is  more  accurate,  more  rapid,  and  more  economical  of  time  and 
lerial  than  gravimetrie  methods.  The  possilHlities  of  the  method  for  the  deter- 
lation  of  calcium,  aluminium,  ircm,  zinc,  etc.,  are  also  spoken  of. 
Ik>1tntlin,  J.  Mellanby  {Joar.  PhytioL,  33  (1906),  No.  4-6,  pp.  S3S-S7S,  figt.  16).— 
;  conclusions  drawn  from  a  series  of  investigations  on  the  solution  of  globvilin  by 
tral  Baits,  the  precipitation  of  globulin  from  such  solutions,  and  related  questions 
Bw: 

Solutions  of  globulin  by  a  neutral  salt  is  due  to  forces  exerted  by  its  free  ions. 
3  with  equal  valencies,  whether  positive  or  negative,  are  equally  efficient,  and  the 
ciencies  of  ions  of  different  valencies  are  directly  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
ir  valencies. 

The  amount  of  globulin  dissolved  by  a  given  percentage  of  neutral  salt  is  directly 
portional  to  the  strength  of  the  original  globulin  suspension. 
'The  precipitation  of  globulin  from  solution  in  neutral  salts  by  neutral  salts 
lends  upon  a  molecular  combination  between  the  salt  and  globulin,  the  compound 
formed  being  stable  only  in  excess  of  the  combining  salt.  Precipitation  by  salts 
he  heavy  metals  depends  upon  the  formation  of  a  stable  salt  globulin  compound. 
Solution  of  globulin  by  acids  or  alkalies  is  of  the  nature  of  a  chemical  combina- 
1.  The  relative  solvent  efficiencies  of  strong  acids  and  alkalies  are  of  the  same 
eras  their  chemical  avidities." 

%e  cleavage  of  edestin  of  cotton  seed  by  pancreatic  juice,  E.  Abderhau>bi( 
I  B.  Rbinbold  (ZL^chr.  Phymol.  Chem.,  46  (1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  169-176).— Vihea 
ivage  was  induced  by  treating  the  edestin  of  cotton  seed  with  pancreatic  juice, 
''  proportion  of  dialyzable  material  not  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid 
reased  with  the  time  of  the  reaction,  while  the  proportion  of  the  material  precipi- 
id  by  phosphotungstic  acid  increased  at  first  and  then  decreased.  Tyrosin,  gluta- 
lic  acid,  leucin,  alanin,  and  aspartic  acid  and  trytophan  were  isolated  from  the 
ivage  products;  also  traces  of  phenylalanin.  No  glycocoll  nor  a-pyrrolidin  carbonic 
i  was  found. 

!arbon  tetrachlorid  with  special  reference  to  its  use  as  a  solvent  in  the 
^'action  of  fat  and  in  similar  ways,  B.  M.  Maroosches  (Der  Tetrachlorkohlen- 
1  unler  be»onderer  Beruckmchligung  seiner  Verwendung  alt  Lotung^zw.  Extrdk- 
miiitd  in  der  Indtuirie  der  Fetle  und  renoandter  OebUle.  SttUtgarl:  Ferdinand  Enke, 
5,  pp.  115;  rev.  in  Gtterr.  Chem.  Ztg.,  8  (1905),  No.  24,  P-  671). — A  monograph  on 
bon  tetrachlorid  summarizing  the  literature  from  a  historical,  chemical,  and  tech- 
ogical  standpoint.  The  work  as  a  whole  constitutes  a  bibliography  of  the  subject. 
L  laboratory  handbook  for  the  analysis  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  J.  R. 
^.vs  ([New  York},  g.  ed.,  pp.  60). — This  is  a  brief  outline  of  useful  methods  with 
attempt  at  interpreting  results.  The  author  states  in  the  preface  that  "during 
past  year  a  rigid  investigation  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
comparative  value  of  the  various  'milk  testers,'  with  the  result  that  the  lactoscope, 
amometer,  pioscope,  lactobutyrometer,  and  the  lactometer,  when  used  alone,  were 
nd  absolutely  worthless  in  the  testing  of  a  milk." 

nie  application  of  "sin-acid"  butyrometry  to  sheeps',  g^>ats',  and  cows' 
Ik,  C.  Begbr  (Milchw.  Zentbl.,  1  (1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  5^7-55i).— Comparative 
^nninations  by  the  Oerber  and  the  Sichler  non-acid  methods  on  the  three  kinds  of 
Ik  are  reported. 

^nsiderable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  testing  milk  preserved  with  formalin  by 
!  Sichler  method.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  non-acid  method  in  its  present  form 
lot  considered  as  satisfactory  as  the  Gerber  method,  and  for  the  chemist  the  use 
acid  as  in  the  (ierber  method  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  disadvantage. 
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:i  Contribution  to  the  cryoscopic  examination  of  milk,  O.  Allehaks  (Landtr. 

;'        •  Jahrb.  Schweiz,  19  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  499-503). — Cry oecopic  examinations  of  23 samples 

!■  of  milk  of  known  purity  showed  on  an  average  a  freezing  point  of  —0.571°  C,  whik 

1 1  samples  to  which  2  per  cent  of  water  had  been  added  showed  an  avenigF  freezint 

point  of  —0.554°,  11  samples  to  which  5  per  cent  of  water  had  been  added  —0.536' 

11  samples  to  which  10  per  cent  had  been  added  —0.500°,  and  11  samples  to  vhict 

I  20  per  cent  had  been  added  —0.457°. 

This  method  in  the  hands  of  the  expert  analyst  is  believed  to  be  very  valuable  ii 
the  detection  of  added  water  in  milk,,  due  attention  being  paid  to  the  acidity  of  tb 
milk  and  the  possibility  of  the  addition  of  preservatives  which  might  affect  th 
results.  On  account  of  the  skill  and  time  reiiuired,  this  method  is  not  conadered  i 
useful  in  routine  work  as  determinations  of  the  specific  gravity  and  fat. 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  hydrogen  peroxid  in  milk,  togethc 
with  some  observations  on  the  preservation  of  milk  by  this  substance, ! 
Ambbrg  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  1  {1906),  A'o.  es,  pp.  ^19-2.38).— T\\e  author  hajm»J 
use  of  the  method  proposeil  by  Kichardson  and  which  is  based  upon  the  color  la 
tion  produced  by  a  solution  of  titanium  hydrate  in  sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  < 
hydrogen  peroxid.  The  method  as  applied  by  the  author  to  milk  was  found  to  1 
accurate  when  the  hydrogen  peroxid  was  present  in  quantities  even  as  small  as  1:3,00 
It  is  noticed  that  salicylic  acid  causes  a  color  reaction  which  can  scarcely  be  diati 
guished  from  that  prwluct  by  hydrogen  peroxid. 

It  was  found  that  boiled  milk  uses  up  a  certain  amount  of  hydrogen  peroxid  i<i<i 
pendently  of  catalytic  and  bacterial  action,  and  the  idea  is  advanced  that  this  mar' 
due  to  the  production  of  reducing  substance  by  boiling.  The  literature  relatiof! 
the  use  of  hydrogen  peroxid  for  the  preservation  of  milk  is  reviewed  and  the  obj* 
tions  which  have  been  raised  to  this  method  are  noted.  The  author  conclndes  th 
although  the  efficiency  of  hydrogen  peroxid  in  sterilizing  milk  in  all  cases  has  n 
been  established,  and  although  the  amount  required  for  preserving  milk  for  ai 
given  length  of  time  is  uncertain,  the  harmlessness  of  the  method  seems  to  jn*i 
its  trial  as  a  milk  preservative. 

The  identification  of  boric  acid,  O.  vo.v  Bpikdlbr  (Zlfdir.  Ihitermd.  Ao*'. 
Gmussmll.,  10  (1905),  No.  8,  pp.  478-48:i,fig.  7).— Recently  published  data  on  I 
determination  of  boric  acid  are  summarized,  and  a  new  form  of  apparata'*  descnl< 
for  conveniently  determining  Iwric  acid  by  the  flame  test. 

Formaldehyde  and  its  reactions,  J.  Schlh-h  (Zlichr.  Landw.  Vermchu:  Oeitei 
8  (1905),  No.  11,  pp.  lOiS-lOiJO).— The  mihoT  tested  several  methods  for  the  det 
mination  of  formaldehyde  concluding  that  the  Arnold  and  Mentzel  method  is  < 
best  for  the  detection  of  formaldehyde  in  wine. 

METEOBOLOOT— WATEB. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  for  1906,  VV.  L.  Moore  (('. 
Dei>t.  Affr.,  Weather  Bur.  Doc.  S.iS,  jtp.  37). — This  rejiort  a>ntainE  a  review  of 
years'  work  of  the  Bureau  under  the  present  chief,  as  well  as  an  account  of  woti 
the  year  1905,  with  recommendations. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Bureau  "has  made  such  progress  in  its  internal  discipline  a 
in  the  results  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  the  mariner,  the  shipr 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  seeker  after  health  or  pleasure,  that  there  is  no  weatl 
service  anywhere  in  the  world  comparable  with  it."  It  has  developed  and  put  i' 
effetit  a  fair,  yet  rigid,  disciidine  for  the  control  of  its  personnel  and  a  system  of  ftn 
and  examination  which  develops  the  intellectuality  of  those  who  receive  adinni 
ment.  "With  such  a  discipline  it  has,  with  rare  exceptions,  given  timely  wamt 
of  the  coming  of  injurious  changes  in  temperature,  and  allowed  no  important  stori 
or  floods  to  come  unannounced." 
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t  has  encouraged  the  study  of  meteorology  in  educational  institutions  by  allowing 
Bcientists,  outside  of  tiieir  official  duties,  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  to  students, 
that  there  are  now  twenty  institutions  of  learning  where  meteorology  fonns  a  part 
the  curriculum,  thereby  giving  preliminary  training  to  the  young  men  who,  in 
;r  years,  will  succeed  to  the  duties  now  performed  by  the  meteorologists  of  the 
fernment 

'hree  years  ago  the  Bureau  l)egan  the  establishing,  at  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  of  an 
titution  devoted  purely  to  meteorological  research.  This  observatory  was  estab- 
i«<l  to  enable  the  Bureau  to  raise  its  work  in  meteorological  research  to  the  same 
ne  as  that  occupied  by  its  work  in  practical  meteorology.  The  plant  is  especially 
ipted  to  atmospheric  research  and  is  equipped  with  a  physical  laboratory  in  which 
questions  which  yield  to  treatment  by  experiment  as  distinct  from  pure  observa- 
n  can  be  investigated.  An  ontline  is  given  of  lines  of  investigation  which  may  be 
>fitably  undertaken  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Mount  Weather  observatory, 
ionthljr  Weather  Review  {Afo.  Weather  Rer.,  SS  (1905),  Not.  10,  pp.  4S3-470, 
I,  charit  10;  11,  pp.  471-514,  fiil- 1,  charts  11). — In  addition  to  the  usual  reports  on 
ecasts,  warnings,  weather  and  crop  conditions,  meteorological  tables  and  charts  for 
e  months  of  October  and  Novemlter,  1905,  recent  papers  bearing  on  meteorology, 
xot  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  library,  etc.,  these  numbers  contain  the  fol- 
fing  articles  and  notes: 

No.  10. — Special  contributions  on  The  Ziegler  Relief  Expedition,  by  O.  L.  Fassig; 
uiding  Clouds  Among  the  North  Carolina  Mountains,  by  F.  W.  Proctor;  Sounding 
i  Pilot  Balloons  over  the  Ocean,  by  Prince  of  Monaco;  Weather  Bureau  Cipher 
des,  by  E.  B.  Garriott;  and  notes  on  meteorology  of  the  planet  Mars.  Mr. 
trry  B.  Wren,  Eiffel's  "fetudes  pratiques,"  methods  of  teaching  meteorology,  the 
intallof  Mexico,  temperatures  on  Mount  Rose,  Nev.,  protection  from  frost,  publi- 
tion  of  thermograms  in  facsimile,  structure  of  hailBtones,  the  pagoscope  versus  the 
lily  weather  map.  Weather  Bureau  men  as  educators,  meteorology  in  colleges  and 
iivemities,  meteorology  in  German  universities,  unusually  early  snow  in  Alaska, 
<1  the  deflection  to  the  right  (illus. ). 

No.  11. — Special  contributions  on  The  Importance  of  a  Well  Written  Synopsis  of 
eather  Conditions,  by  N.  B.  Taylor;  Results  of  the  Work  Done  at  the  Aeronautical 
)8e^^•ato^y  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Meteorological  Institute,  from  January  1,  1903, 
December  31,  1904,  by  S.  Hanzlik;  Highest  Kite  Ascension,  by  C.  F.  Marvin; 
le  Rainfall  of  China  and  Korea  (illus. ),  by  T.  Okada;  The  Development  of  Meteor- 
)g5'  in  .\ustralia,  by  A.  Noble;  Storm  Warnings  lor  I.Ake  VesseU,  by  E.  B.  Garriott; 
d  notes  on  a  guide  to  the  observation  of  earthquakes,  Indian  summer,  a  lecture  on 
ow  crystals,  physical  societies  and  journals,  cold  and  heat,  meteors— their  incan- 
scence  and  their  noise,  meteorological  literature  in  the  public  libraries,  standard 
neat  Key  West,  influence  of  loiation  on  the  winds,  and  a  mistake  about  atmos- 
leric  dust. 

KeteoTology  Euid  climatology,  W.  Trabert  {Meteorologie  und  Klimatologie. 
'pm'c-  Deuticke,  1905,  pp.  127,  figs.  S7;  rev.  in  Nature  [Ix>mlon],  73  (t90.->).  No.  1886, 
^■<9).— This  book  forms  part  13  of  Klar's  "Die  Erdkumle,"  and  outlines  the  gen- 
al  principles  of  meteorology  and  their  application  to  the  study  of  climate.  It  deals 
ith  the  meteorological  elements  and  the  making  and  reducing  of  otieervations, 
mogpheric  physics,  the  distribution  of  temperature  and  its  variations,  the  circula- 
>n  of  the  atmosphere,  evaporation  and  condensation,  weather  and  climate,  includ- 
%  weather  forecasting,  types  of  climate,  and  the  climatic  characteristics  of  the  main 
nd  divisions  of  the  glol*. 

Meteorological  chart  of  the  Great  Lakes,  A.  J.  Henry  and  N.  B.  Conukr 
V.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weatlier  Bur.,  Met.  Chart  Great  Lakes,  190.->,  No.  1,  pp.  19,  pi.  1).— 
his  is  a  summary  of  observations  on  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  winter  of 
■•W-S  in  the  lake  region,  with  notes  on  the  opening  of  the  navigation  season  of  1905, 
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ice  during  the  winter  of  1904-5  at  different  points  on  the  Great  Lake 
of  storm  signals  on  the  lakes. 

Temperature  and  relative  humidity  data,  W.  B.  Stockman  ( ('. 
n'ealher  Bur.  Bui.  f),  pp.  i9,  rliarljt  ^'). — This  pamphlet  consists  of  a  ! 
which  show  for  each  month  of  the  year  ami  for  each  Weatlier  Burei 
has  been  in  oi)eration  at  least  six  years,  the  highest  and  lowest  Icinpe: 
lively,  that  have  been  oliserved  from  the  beginning  of  obeervation«  u 
1904;  the  monthly  and  annual  mean  maximum  and  mean  minimum 
and  monthly  and  annual  mean  relative  humidity. 

A  preliminary  investigation  of  the  more  important  features  c 
ology  of  southern  Asia,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  neighboring  ci 
ing  the  period  1892-1902,  J.  Eliot  (Indian  Met.  Mem.,  16  (190.5), 
S07  4  XTA'II,  ph.  ^'S;  rei:  in  Nature  [London],  7.?  (1903),  No.  1S84,1 
It  is  state<l  that  the  i>eriod  covered  by  this  report  "was unique  in  the 
India  for  the  magnitude  and  persistence  of  the  variations  of  rainfall,  cl( 
and  temperature  from  the  normal." 

For  the  purposes  of  discussion  the  perio<l  coverwl  is  divided  into  2  j 
in  ojiposite  directions,  (1)  1892-1894,  characterized  by  excess  of  n 
humidity,  and  a  reduced  temperature,  and  (2)  189.5-1908,  churacteriz 
rainfall,  less  clou<l,  drier  air,  and  an  average  temperature  alxive  the 
normal  annual  rainfall  for  the  jjeriod,  calculated  from  data  from  45 
41.09  in.  The  normal  niinfall  for  the  3  years  above  noted  as  abnormf 
in.,  the  total  rainfall  for  the  period  l)eing  143.5  in.,  an  exces.H  of  20..' 
rainfall  for  the  8  years  1895-1902  was  303.8  in.,  a  deficiency  of  24.9 
that  all  8e,a80ns  of  the  year  were  affected  by  these  abnormal  conditioi 

Not  only  India,  but  other  countries — Australia  and  South  Africa — ( 
the  Indian  Ocean  for  their  rain,  were  in  excess  during  1892-1894  am 
ing  1895-1902.  Long-period  barometric  variations  were  similar  in  din 
and  epoch  for  all  India.  There  was  apparently  a  2-year  period 
oscillation.  Observations  with  a  black  bulb  thermometer  indicate  tli 
1897  there  was  an  excess  of  solar  radiant  energy  and  during  1898-11 
deficiency.  The  period  of  deficient  rainfall  was  characterized  bj 
famines. 

An  appendix  contains  reports  on  two  of  the  latter  (in  1897  and  1 
detailed  data  relating  to  seasonal  rainfall,  rainy  days,  pressure,  and 
mencement  and  ending  of  monsoon  rains. 

British  rainfall,  1904  (London:  Glward Stanford,  190d,  pp.  6S  ~ 
7.^).— This,  the  forty-fourth  annual  volume  on  British  Rainfall,  is  con 
Mill,  anil  is  based  u|K)n  the  records  of  3,982  rain  gages  distributed  th 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

It  includes  "(1)  a  report  touching  on  the  work  of  the  rainfall  or 
original  articles  discussing  the  rainfall  of  Ben  Nevis,  the  driejit  Octt 
and  the  twenty-four  years'  records  of  duration  of  rainfall  at  Camd 
tables  of  duration  of  rainfall,  amount  of  evaporation,  and  represent 
dail)'  rainfall  (a  new  fe.ature)  at  selected  stations  during  1904;  (4)  an 
staff  of  observers,  and  a  list  of  the  changes  in  the  stations;  (5)  a  reco 
of  observers  by  death,  with  a  few  biographital  notes;  .  .  .  (6)theob6i 
on  rainfall  and  weather;  (7)  a  discussion  of  heavy  falls  of  rain  with  a 
gallon  of  the  distribution  of  rainfall  on  the  wettest  days;  (8)  discu.ssio 
rainy  spells,  number  of  rainy  days,  and  intensity  of  rainfall  at  select) 
a  general  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  monthly  and  annual  rainfall 
and  (10)  the  general  table  of  annual  rainfall  at  all  stations,  together 
of  the  observers  or  responsible  authorities." 
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The  report  records  the  discontinuance,  October  1,  1904,  of  the  observations  on  Ben 
Kevis,  the  highest  possible  site  in  the  British  Isles,  which  began  in  1883,  as  well  as 
at  Fort  Williams,  4  miles  away  and  4,400  ft.  below  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis. 

Chlorin  in  rain  water  (Agr.  Studentii'  Gaz.,  n.  set.,  li  (1905),  No.  5,  p.  17 g). — 
This  is  a  brief  summary  for  the  6  months  and  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1905, 
of  the  usual  observations  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester  on  rainfall 
and  its  chlorin  content. 

"The  rainfall  for  the  6  months  was  13.44  in.,  falling  on  83  days;  it  contained  a 
mean  of  chlorids  equivalent  to  0.277  gr.  sodium  chlorid  per  gallon,  i.  e.,  equal  to  a 
deposit  of  11.96  lbs.  of  common  salt  per  acre.  The  rainfall  for  the  12  months  was 
23.66  in.,  on  172  days,  and  it  contained  chlorids  equal  to  26.8  lbs.  of  common  salt  per 
acre." 

Gomposition  of  Barbados  rainfall  ( Rpl.  Agr.  Work,  Imp.  Depl.  Agr.  West  Indies, 
19OS-1904,  pi.  1,  p.  S). — A  table  is  given  which  shows  the  total  amount  and  contents 
of  chlorin,  total  nitrogen,  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  and  nitrogen  as  nitrates  in  the  rain- 
fall at  Dodds  during  the  period  from  December,  1902,  to  May,  1904.  The  total  rain- 
fall during  the  period  was  103.62  in.,  supplying  approximately  272  lbs.  of  chlorin 
and  15  Ibe.  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 

A  contribution  to  the  rainfall  regime  of  the  region  of  Boulogne,  G.  Ven- 
Ti'BA  {Gior.  Gen.  Cii:,  1905,  Jan.). — This  report  gives  an  account  of  studies  on  the 
relation  of  the  rainfall  to  canal  and  drainage  systems  in  a  part  of  this  region. 

Bainfall  in  the  agricultural  districts,  G.  G.  Bond  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  16 
(1905),  Xo.  3,  p.  ^88). — A  table  is  given  which  shows  the  total  rainfall  for  each  month 
from  October,  1904,  to  October,  1905,  inclusive,  in  41  agricultural  districts  of  Queens- 
land. 

Thunder  and  lightning,  C.  Flammabion,  trans,  by  W.  Mostyn  (London:  Chatlo 
<fc  Windus,  1905,  pp.  H81;  rev.  in  Nature  [London],  73  (1905),  No.  1887,  p.  196).— 
This  is  an  abridged  translation  of  FIsmmarion's  Les  phinominet  de  lafoudre.  The 
greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  effects  of  lightning  strokes  on  man, 
animals,  trees,  plants,  metals,  houses,  etc. 

The  pulse  of  the  atmospheric  circulation,  W.  N.  Shaw  (Nature  [London],  73 
(1905),  No.  1886,  pp.  175-177,  fig.  1). — This  article  discusses  the  relation  between 
the  pulsations  of  the  southeast  trade  wind  as  measured  during  a  long  period  at  St. 
Helena  and  the  rainfall  of  northwestern  Europe.  Such  a  relation  is  believed  to  be 
clearly  shown  by  the  available  data  which  are  summarized  and  charted. 

Investigation  of  the  upper  air  (Nature  [London],  73(1905),  No.  1885,  p.  16g).— 
A  brief  announcement  regarding  the  proposed  work  of  the  British  Meteorological 
Committee  in  the  investigation  of  the  upper  air  by  kites  and  other  means. 

Improved  methods  for  finding  altitude  and  azimuth,  geographical  posi- 
tion, and  the  variation  of  the  compass  (  ('.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bur.  Doc.  336, 
pp.  8,  figs.  7). — The  methods  proposed  by  St.  Hilaire,  Souillagouet,  and  Littlehales 
are  discussed  and  explained  with  tables  and  charts. 

Daily  river  stages  at  river  gage  stations  on  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
XTnited  States.  Part  YU,  for  the  years  1900,  1901,  1903,  1903,  and  1004, 
H.  C.  Fbankenpibld  ( 17.  *'.  De})t.  Agr.,  Weather  Bur.  Doc.  339,  pp.  7 gS).—" This 
volume  constitutes  the  seventh  part  of  the  series  of  river  gage  readings,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  was  begun  by  the  Signal  Service  and  has  been  continued  by  the 
Weather  Bureau.  The  previous  volumes  are  as  follows:  Part  I.  Stages  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  of  its  principal  tributaries,  1858  to  1889.  Part  II.  Stages  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  of  its  principal  tributaries,  except  the  Ohio  Kiver,  1860  to  1889.  Part  III. 
Stages  of  water  at  miscellaneous  river  stations  in  California,  Oregon,  North  Carolina, 
etc.,  1875  to  1889.  Part  IV.  Daily  river  stages  at  river  gage  stations  on  the  princi- 
pal rivers  of  the  United  States  for  the  years  1890,  1891,  and  1892.    Part  V.  Daily 
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river  stages  at  river  gage  stations  on  tlie  principal  rivers  of  the  United  S 
years  1893,  1894,  and  1895.  I'art  VI.  Daily  river  stages  at  river  gage 
the  principal  rivers  of  the  United  Strifes  for  the  years  1896,  1897,  1898,  a 
A  report  on  the  underground  waters  of  Louisiana,  W.  C.  Stubbs 
BIS,  A.  C.  Vratc'h,  kt  al.  (  Geol.  Surrey  1m.  liul.  1,  pp.  VIII  +  164,  pi*.  Ii 
This  bulletin  is  divided  into  2  parts,  (1 )  the  underground  waters  of  sout 
ana  and  (2)  tlie  underground  waters  of  northern  Louisiana  and  southei 
The  work  on  the  underground  waters  of  Louisiana  was  begun  by  the  Stat 
Survey  in  1899,  and  earlier  rejKjrtB  on  the  subject  have  already  been  not 

14,  p.  428;  16,  p.  722). 

The  first  part  of  this  bulletin  is  substantially  a  reprint  of  Water  Supi 
gation  Paper  No.  101  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur%'ey  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  72 
with  origin  of  artesian  and  deep-well  waters  in  southern  I^juisiana,  topi 
stratigraphy  of  the  region,  sulxiivisions  Ija.-ed  on  uuilerground  water  con 
statistics,  variations  in  flow  and  pre.s8ure  heail  shown  by  wells  in  southei 
well  drilling,  and  j)uniping. 

The  second  part  of  the  bulletin  is  a  preliminary  report  on  work  carrit 
and  1903  in  Louisiana  and  adjoining  States  by  A.  C.  Veatc-h,  partially  it 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Survey  and  partly  as  assistant  geologist  to  the  U. 
Survey.  It  gives  a  sunnnary  of  the  main  results  obtaiue<i  in  a  study  < 
raphy,  stratigraphy,  geological  formations,  and  water  horizons  of  northei 
A  dictionary  of  altitudes  in  the  same  regiim  Is  given  in  an  appendix. 

On  the  influence  of  summer  rains  on  the  flow  of  springs,  Houl; 
Hmd.  Arad.  .S'ci'.  [Paris},  141  [1905),  No.  j?if,  pp.  97:.',  973;  abs.  in  Rir. 
6.  ser.,  4  (1905),  No.  25,  p.  7*5).— This  article  discusses  briefly  the  va 
which  modify  the  relations  Iwtween  the  rainfall  and  the  flow  of  spring* 
permeability  of  the  soil,  temperature,  and  movement  of  winds,  cultura 
etc.,  of  the  basin  feeding  the  springs. 

Water  softening  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  W.  B.  GBRRisn  (Engin.  Rec,  5. 

15,  pp.  41S,  413;  alis.  in  Jour.  Amer.   Cliem.  Siic,  S7    {1905),  No.    12, 
677). — A  water-softening  plant  in  which  stniium  carlwiiati' and  calcium  1 
used  to  remove  hardness,  due  to  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  calcium  auc 
is  described. 

The  sterilization  of  water  by  ozone,  A.  Stkbns  (Engin.  Rec.,  5S  ( 
pp.  31,  .'ii.',Ji<jK.  4). — This  article  describes  the  system  proixwed  by  8 
Abraham,  in  which  water  to  be  sterilized  is  passe<l  through  a  vertical  c 
with  concentrated  ozone  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  thorough  minglii 
water.     The  method  is  claimed  to  be  very  eflicient. 

Purification  of  water  by  copper  sulphate,  D.  D.  Jackson  (Mum 
S9  (1905),  Nil.  4  ,  pp.  ^45,  .246;  aks.  in  .lour.  Aimr.  Chem.  .So<:,  27  (1905), 
p.  675). — An  account  is  given  of  tlie  successful  use  of  copper  sulphs 
2,000,000  of  water,  to  remove  algal  growths  in  ponds. 

In  experiments  with  Bacilhis  roll  commvnis  and  B.  typhi  tihdominali» 
that  1  part  of  copper  sulphate  to  50,000  jiarts  of  water  was  reijuired  to  k 
when  fresh  and  virulent.  One  i)art  of  the  sulphate  in  1,000,000  of  wate 
attenuate  the  germs  and  render  them  much  less  harmful  in  time  of  typlio: 
One  part  in  2,000,000  of  water  destroys  the  germs  with  the  attenuation  i 
in  water.  One  part  in  50,000,  and  even  1  jiart  in  1,000,000,  can,  howevei 
by  taste  and  might  affect  the  consumer. 

A  new  method  for  detecting  pollution  of  drainage  water,  water 
and  drinking  water,  L.  Helm  (Osla-r.  Chan.  Zty.,  6'  (J905),  No.  SJ, 
asbestos  filter  w  hich  has  l)een  successfully  used  for  removing  suspended 
water  so  that  the  colorimetric  determinations   may  lie  more  accural 
described. 
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Water  supply  and  sewerag«  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Health  Mom.,  S6  (1904),  pp.  l-i96). — 
Thia  is  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  the  legislature,  and 
includes  accounts  of  advice  to  cities  and  towns  regarding  water  supply,  ice  supplies, 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal,  and  pollution  of  ponds  and  streaii  s;  examination  of 
i^ater  supplies;  examination  of  rivers;  water-supply  statistics;  and  experiments  on 
the  filtration  and  purification  of  sewage  and  water  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Sta- 
tion in  1904. 

Examinations  with  reference  to  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia,  nitrates  and  nitrites, 
oxygen  consumed,  hardness,  suspended  matter,  residue  on  evaporation,  color,  and 
odor  are  reported  for  a  large  number  of  samples  of  water  from  the  water  supplies  of 
various  Massachussetts  towns,  as  well  as  similar  data  for  water  of  various  streams  in 
the  State.     Data  are  also  given  showing  the  relation  of  rainfall  to  flow  of  streams. 

The  reports  on  experiments  in  purification  of  sewage  present  a  large  amount  of 
data  bearing  on  the  storage  of  nitrogen  in  and  removal  from  filters;  nitrogen-disposal 
efiSciency;  toss  of  nitrogen  in  case  of  different  kinds  of  Altera;  the  relation  of  bacteria 
to  the  operation  of  filters  and  to  sewage  purification  in  general;  and  the  bacteria  in 
septic  sewage  and  in  the  effluents  from  filters  operated  with  septic  sewage  (£.  S.  R.,  * 
17,  p.  300). 

The  more  important  conclusions  reached  are  as  follows: 

"  (1)  With  new  sand  filters  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  applied  nitrogen  appears 
in  the  effluent  than  when  the  filters  have  been  operated  for  a  considerable  period. 

"  (2)  With  filters  producing  eminently  satisfactory  purification  .  .  .  the  average 
amount  of  nitrogen  appearing  in  the  eflluents  as  nitrates  is  but  little  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  applied  sewage. 

"  (3)  This  being  so,  it  is  clear  that,  if  a  filter  is  not  ultimately  clogged  by  stored 
nitrogenous  organic  matter,  either  removal  of  this  matter  must  be  resorted  to, 
together  with  a  removal  of  some  of  the  filtering  material,  or  a  removal  by  bacterial 
actions  independent  of  and  differing  from  those  of  nitrification  must  be  depended 
upon. 

"  (4)  Much  of  the  increase  of  unoxidized  nitrogen  in  the  effluent  of  the  sand  filters 
has  been  due  to  the  increase  of  applied  nitrogen  year  by  year  and  the  accumulation 
of  stable  organic  matter  in  the  filter. 

"  On  account  of  the  application  of  this  larger  amountof  nitrogen  two  results  ensue: 
(1)  An  amount  of  nitrogen  in  solution  greater  than  can  be  easily  and  completely 
changed  by  bacterial  action  during  the  period  of  passage  of  the  sewage  through  the 
filter,  and  (2)  an  amount  of  stable  organic  matter  in  suspension  in  the  sewage  is 
strained  out,  and,  accumulating  in  the  upper  sand  of  each  filter,  causes  unfavorable 
conditions,  especially  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  resultant  increased  compactness 
of  these  upper  layers. 

"  Differing  bacterial  flora  in  the  filter  due  to  increase  in  stored  organic  matter  and 
continued  uso  of  the  filter  may  also  lie  an  important  factor." 

The  use  of  copper  sulphate  at  rates  varying  from  1  part  to  1,130,000  parts  of  water 
to  1  part  to  578,000  parts  of  water  in  connection  with  sand  filters  resulted  in  a 
■narked  decrease  of  bacteria  in  the  water  and  in  some  cases  in  the  total  extermination 
of  BaciUtis  colt  cmiimuniii.  Sulphate  of  alumina  used  in  similar  manner  produced 
like  though  less  pronounce<l  germicidal  effects. 

The  bacteria  of  the  air,  water,  and  soil,  E.  Bodin  (Les  hacthies  de  Vair,  de 
feau  et  rfu  sol.  Pari*:  Masson  A  Co.;  Gauthier-  Villars  [igos],  pp.  197,  figs.  ^).— This 
book  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Encyclopfdie  scienlifique  des  aide-memoire  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  L^aut^,  and  summarizes  the  more  important  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  bacteriology  of  the  air,  water,  and  soil. 
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SOILS— FEBTIUZEBS. 

Field  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  1904  (sixth,  report),  M.  Wan- 
NBY  BT  AL.  ( U.  iS'.  Dept.  Agr.,  Field  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of  SoiU,  1904,  pp.  1159, 
pi.  l,fig».  46,  maps  S3). — This  report  contains  a  general  review  of  the  work  of  tlie 
Bureau  of  Soils  during  1904  and  a  diecussion  of  the  significance  and  uses  made  of  the 
soil  surveys,  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  together  with  detailed  accounts  of  the  fol- 
lowing surveys: 

Soil  8ur\-ey  of  Rhode  Island,  by  V.  E.  Bonsteel  and  E.  P.  Carr;  Soil  Survey  of 
the  Vergennes  Area,  Verinont-New  York,  by  H.  J.  Wilder  and  H.  L.  Belden;  Soil 
Survey  of  the  Auburn  Area,  New  York,  by  J.  E.  Lapham  and  H.  H.  Bennett;  Soil 
Survey  of  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania,  byH.  J.  Wilder  and  H.  L.  Belden;  Soil  Sur- 
vey of  Appomattox  County,  \'irginia,  by  T.  A.  Caine  and  H.  H.  Bennett;  Soil  Survey 
of  Lancaster  County,  South  Carolina,  by  A.  8.  Root  and  L.  A.  Hurst;  Soil  Survey  of 
the  Orangeburg  Area,  South  Carolina,  by  F.  Bennett  and  A.  M.  Griffen;  Soil  Sorvey 
of  the  Charleston  Area,  South  Carolina,  by  F.  E.  Bonsteel  and  E.  P.  Carr;  Soil 
Survey  of  Dodge  County,  Georgia,  by  C.  W.  Ely  and  A.  M.  Griffen;  Soil  Snn-eyo/ 
the  Bainbridge  Area,  Georgia,  by  E.  O.  Fippin  and  J.  A.  Drake;  Soil  Survey  of  th* 
Gainesville  Area,  Florida,  by  T.  D.  Rice  and  W.  J.  Geib;  Soil  Survey  of  M»«d 
County,  Alabama,  b>'  H.  J.  Wilder  and  H.  H.  Bennett;  Soil  Sur\'ey  of  Sumter 
County,  Alabama,  by  W.  G.  Smith  and  F.  N.  Meeker;  Soil  Survey  of  the  Jackson 
Area,  Mississippi,  by  J.  O.  Martin  and  O.  L.  Ayrs;  Soil  Survey  of  the  Biloxi  iia. 
Mississippi,  by  W.  E.  Heam  and  M.  E.  Carr;  Soil  Survey  of  De  Soto  Parish,  Las- 
isiana,  by  G.  B.  Jones  and  La  M.  Ruhlen;  Soil  Survey  of  Anderson  County,  Teuf. 
by  W.  T.  Carter,  jr.,  and  A.  E.  Kocher;  Soil  Survey  of  the  Austin  Area,  Texiis,  by 
A.  W.  Mangum  and  H.  L.  Belden;  Soil  Survey  of  the  San  Antonio  Area,  Texas,  b; 
T.  A.  Caine  and  W.  S.  Lyman;  Soil  Survey  of  Lawrence  County,  Tennessee,  by  O' 
Mooney  and  JO.  L.  Ayrs;  Soil  Survey  of  the  Greeneville  Area,  Tennessee-Sortli 
Carolina,  by  C.  N.  Mooney  and  O.  L.  Ayrs;  Soil  Survey  of  Warren  County,  Ken- 
tucky, by  T.  D.  Rice  and  W.  J.  Geib;  Soil  Survey  of  the  Wooster  Area,  Ohio,  by 
T.  A.  Caine  and  W.  S.  Lyman;  Soil  Survey  of  Coshocton  County,  Ohio,  by  T.  D. 
Rice  and  W.  J.  Geib;  Soil  Survey  of  the  Munising  Area,  Michigan,  by  T.  D.  Bic* 
and  W.  J.  Geib;  Soil  Survey  of  the  Saginaw  Area,  Michigan,  by  W.  R  McLendon 
and  M.  E.  Carr;  Soil  Survey  of  the  Alma  Area,  Michigan,  by  W.  E.  Heam  and  A.M. 
Griffen;  Soil  Survey  of  the  Owosso  Area,  Michigan,  by  A.  W.  Mangum  and  C.  J- 
Mann;  Soil  Survey  of  Marshall  County,  Indiana,  by  F.  Bennett  and  C.  W.  Ely: 
Soil  Survey  of  Scott  County,  Indiana,  by  A.  W.  Mangum  and  N.  P.  Neill;  Soil  Sop 
vey  of  the  Boonville  Area,  Indiana,  by  A.  W.  Mangum  and  N.  P.  Neill;  Soil  Sun-ey 
of  the  Superior  Area,  Wisconsin-Minnesota,  by  T.  A.  Caine  and  W.  S.  Lyman;  Soil 
Survey  of  Tama  County,  Iowa,  by  C.  W.  Ely,  G.  N.  Cofiey,  and  A.  M.  Griffen;  Soil 
Survey  of  Saline  County,  Missouri,  by  M.  E.  Carr  and  H.  L.  Belden;  Soil  Suneyof 
the  O' Fallon  Area,  Missouri- Illinois,  by  E.  O.  Fippin  and  J.  A.  Drake;  Soil  Snn-ey 
of  Webster  County,  Missouri,  by  J.  A.  Drake  and  A.  T.  Strahom;  Soil  Survey  of  thf 
Kearney  Area,  Nebraska,  by  J.  O.  Martin  and  A.  T.  Sweet;  Soil  Survey  of  Alien 
County,  Kansas,  by  J.  A.  Drake  and  W.  E.  Tharp;  Soil  Survey  of  the  Garden  CitJ' 
Area,  Kansas,  by  J.  L.  Burgess  and  G.  N.  Coffey;  Soil  Survey  of  the  Cando  At* 
North  Dakota,  by  E.  0.  Fippin  and  J.  L.  Burgess;  Soil  Survey  of  the  Greeley  Are*, 
Colorado,  by  J.  G.  Holmes  and  N.  P.  Neill;  Soil  Survey  of  the  Bear  River  Ar», 
Utah,  by  C.  A.  Jensen  and  A.  T.  Strahom;  Soil  Survey  of  the  Yuma  Area,  Arixon*- 
California,  by  J.  G.  Holmes  et  al.;  Soil  Survey  of  the  Sacramento  Area,  California 
by  M.  H.  Lapham,  A.  S.  Root,  and  W.  W.  Mackie;  Soil  Survey  of  the  Bakerefielii 
Area,  California,  by  M.  H.  Lapham  and  C.  A.  Jensen;  Soil  Survey  of  the  Sen  Ber 
nardino  Valley,  California,  by  J.  G.  Holmes  et  al. 
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During  the  calendar  year  1904,  28,444  square  miles,  or  18,204,160  acres,  were  sur- 
veyed and  mapped  on  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  the  mile.  Prior  to  that  year  the  total  area 
surveyed  and  mapped  was  60,411  square  miles,  or  38,663,040  acres.  The  average 
cost  of  the  work  in  1904  was  $2.43  per  square  mile.  The  total  area  surveyed  and 
mapped  up  to  July  1,  1905,  was  99,408  square  miles,  or  63,621,120  acres,  distributed 
among  43  States  and  Territories. 

It  is  stated  that  "the  surveys  have  been  bo  distributed  that  nearly  every  promi- 
nent agricultural  interest  has  been  touched,  and  the  soils  of  some  part  of  ever}' 
important  agricultural  r^on  have  been  studied.  Aside  from  the  specific  problems 
which  affect  individual  areas,  there  have  been  developed  a  number  of  vital  problems 
which  concern  wide  extents  of  agricultural  land,"  such  as  the  classes  of  soils  espe-, 
cially  adapted  to  sugar  beets,  tobacco,  early  vegetables  and  fruits,  com,  grapes,  rice, 
apples,  small  grains,  grasses,  etc.,  and  the  reclamation  of  alkali  lands. 

'  'About  400  diflerent  types  of  soil  have  been  encountered  by  the  Soil  Survey  since 
the  beginning  of  its  field  work  in  1899.  These  soil  types  have  been  studied  and 
classified  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  particular  crops  which  each  type  is  best 
suited  to  produce.  They  have  also  been  studied  from  the  double  standpoint  of 
meeting  the  local  needs  and  of  placing  the.  particular  type  not  only  in  its  true  rela- 
tionships to  the  area  in  which  it  occurs,  but  also  in  its  proper  place  in  the  general 
classification  of  the  soils  of  the  United  States.  Holding  these  two  objects  in  view, 
the  study  of  the  soils  through  the  field  work  is  coming  to  have  two  primary  objects. 
The  first  of  these,  the  discovery  of  the  best  crops  for  each  soil,  is  known  as  crop 
adaptation.  The  second,  or  the  study  of  the  method  by  which  each  soil  may  be 
induced  to  grow  the  largest  economical  crop,  is  known  as  the  soil  fertility  or  the  soil 
management  problem.  In  addition,  various  local  problems  are  encountered  in 
nearly  every  area." 

It  is  explained  that  the  classification  of  soils  used  in  this  work  is  based  mainly  on 
texture,  structure,  organic  matter  content,  and  physiographic  relationships.  "In 
the  classification  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  the  aim  is  to  secure  a  simple,  gen- 
eral system,  which  shall  express  those  facts  with  regard  to  soils  which  are  easily 
recognizable  by  a  person  possessing  ordinary  powers  of  observation  and  no  unusual 
knowledge  either  of  classifications  or  of  soils.  For  this  purpose  the  common  names 
of  soils  used  by  the  general  agricultural  public  are  adopted  and  defined  for  use  in 
the  Soil  Survey  reports.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  different  localities  soils  of  the 
same  texture  will  receive  slightly  different  names,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
define  rather  carefully  what  is  meant  by  a  clay,  a  loam,  or  a  sand.  Thus,  in  regions 
where  the  heavy  clay  or  clay  loam  soils  predominate  a  somewhat  sandy  soil  is  very 
often  considered  to  be  a  real  sand,  while  if  it  were  compared  with  the  soils  of  a 
sandy  locality  it  would  be  considered  and  would  be  spoken  of  as  a  rather  heavy  loam. 

"Through  the  use  of  its  standard  method  of  mechanical  analysis,  which  determines 
the  amounts  of  the  different-sized  particles  found  in  a  soil,  the  Bureau  aims  to  elimi- 
nate these  local  differences  in  soil  naming,  in  order  that  a  uniform  standard,  such  as 
may  be  used  both  for  scientific  and  practical  purposes,  may  become  common  through- 
out the  regions  where  surveys  are  made.  The  naming  of  the  soils  is  not  intended  to 
introduce  confusion,  but  rather  to  avoid  the  use  of  local  designations  which  may 
mean  one  thing  in  one  place  and  another  thing  in  a  different  place." 

It  is  stated  that ' '  in  order  that  the  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  which  has 
been  secured  by  the  experiment  stations  may  be  made  of  the  most  direct  application 
to  each  farming  community  within  the  State  served,  it  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  to 
know  not  only  the  details  of  any  particular  experiment,  but  also  for  him  to  be  able 
to  judge  whether  his  own  farm  contains  the  types  of  soil  upon  which  the  experiment 
has  been  carried  on,  and  whether  it  lies  within  the  same  general  climatic  belt  as  the 
experiment  station  itself.  If  be  can  be  assured  of  these  two  facts,  it  is  then  pos- 
sible for  him  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  results  of  any  particular  experi- 
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ment.  If  he  can  not  he  assured  of  these  facts,  it  remains  for  bim  to  discover  whether 
the  conditions  under  which  he  is  working  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  fonnd  at 
the  experiment  station. 

"The  Soil  Survey  is  thus  seen  to  serve  not  only  a  local  purpose  of  this  kind,  but 
through  its  general  (daasification  of  the  soils  of  extensive  regions  it  lias  frequently 
occurred  that  the  results  secured  at  a  given  experiment  station  become  applicalft 
not  only  within  the  limitfi  of  that  State,  but  are  also  found  to  be  applicable  in  othw 
adjoining  States,  or  throughout  a  considerable  region.  It  thus  remlere  the  reailtsff 
experiments  conducted  at  the  various  experiment  stations  applicable  throughon** 
wide  range  of  territory  not  restrictetl  by  State  lines."  ^ 

The  recent  work  of  the  American  Soil  Bureau,  E.  J.  RrsssLL  {Jour.  Agf: 
Sci.,  1  (i.W5),  iVb.  S,  pp.  337-346,  pi.  1,  figs.  «).— The  more  technical  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department,  especially  as  related  to  soil  fertility,  eoii  physki 
studies,  and  alkali  soils  is  critically  reviewed  and  some  of  the  practical  applications 
of  the  results  are  pointed  out. 

Boil  investigration  and  applied  soil  investigration  or  technology  of  soils,  £■ 
Ramann  {.four.  Landit:,  oS  (1903),  No.  4,  pp-  371-374)-— The  author  argues  in  favor 
of  the  drawing  of  a  clear  distinction  between  soil  investigations  as  an  independent 
subject  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  the  technology  of  soils,  which  deals  with  the  appli- 
cation of  the  results  of  soil  investigations  to  agriculture. 

The  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil  solution,  F.  K.  Camkron  and  J.  H.  Bnx 
(  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Soilx  Bui.  SO,  pp.  70,  fig*.  .#).— The  nature  and  purpose  of  this 
bulletin  is  concisely  stateti  by  the  authors  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  establish  the  views  and  premises  that  are  fundamental  forcertaia 
researches  which  Uie  Bureau  has  been  and  is  now  conducting,  it  has  been  deemai 
advisable  to  bring  together  the  more  important  data  which  the  publications  of  other 
investigators  furnish,  together  with  some  further  experimental  results  obtained  it 
the  laljoratories  of  the  Bureau.  The  literature  bearing  on  this  subject  is  now  vwy 
voluminous,  confusing,  and  contradictory.  It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to 
undertake  a  complete  bibliography,  but  it  is  believed  that  sufficiently  numerous  cita- 
tions have  been  made  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  present  status  of  the  subject, » 
well  as  to  demonstrate  the  points  which  it  is  sought  to  establish  in  the  text" 

The  bulletin  reviews  the  literature  and  discusses  the  general  characteristics  of  k«1; 
the  minerals  found  in  soils  and  their  solubility  and  hydrolysis;  solubility  oi  the 
minerals  as  affected  by  temi)erature,  pres.«Ure,  carbon  dioxid,  inorganic  acidc,  organit 
compounds,  and  vital  agencies;  al)S<5rption  of  giises  and  of  solutions  (by  soil,  aanii, 
pai)er,  carbon,  silica,  kaolin,  etc.);  chemical  reactions  at  surfaces;  and  floceulation. 

Studies  of  the  properties  of  and  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  soil  solutioDaie 
considered  of  fundamental  importance,  because  previous  studies  of  the  Bureau  haw 
led  to  the  contdusion  that  "the  growing  plant  obtains  its  mineral  nutrients  directly 
from  the  atjueous  solution  formed  by  the  soil  moisture." 

The  prin  ipal  points  which  it  is  sought  to  establish  in  this  bulletin  arethatasa 
rule"(l)  the  soil  contains  all  the  common  rock-forming  minerals.  There  maybe, 
indeed  probably  are,  extreme  cases  for  which  this  statement  would  not  be  strictly 
accurate,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  rule  holding  quite  rigidly  for  practically  •" 
arable  soils.  It  has  also  l)een  shown  that  the  weight  of  available  evidence  justift* 
the  further  generalization  that — 

"(2)  Some,  at  least,  of  each  mineral  species  in  the  soil  is  presenting  surbces of 
the  mineral  as  such  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  soil  water.  This  being  the  case  it 
follows  that — 

"  (3)  The  minerals  of  the  soil  will  continue  to  dissolve.    On  dissolving  the  mineral! 
carrying  the  stronger  ba.sic  or  acidic  constituents  will  be  more  or  less  comp 
hydrolizeil,  and  generally  the  stronger  hydrolizatioH  product  will  remain  ins 
and  the  weaker  one  will  be  more  or  less  completely  precipitated.     It  is  thus  that  the 
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principal  mineral  plant-food  constituents  are  brought  into  solution  and  made  avail- 
.  able  to  the  plant.  What  concentration  the  soil  moisture  actually  possesses  has  been 
determined  with  what  may  be  regarded  as  approximate  accuracy.  Two  methods 
have  been  devised  for  extracting  the  free  solution  actually  existing  in  a  soil,  and 
analyses  of  a  number  of  such  extracts  obtained  from  several  types  of  soil  of  widely 
different  origin  and  composition  have  yielded  an  average  for  potassium  (K )  of  27.3 
parts  and  for  phosphoric  acid  (P()4)  8.5  parts  per  million  of  solution. 

"  The  approximate  uniformity  of  the  individual  results  make  it  appear  improbable 
that  further  accumulation  of  data  would  change  these  average  figures  materially.  .  .  . 
Since  practically  all  soils  contain  the  same  minerals  and  essentially  the  same  pro- 
cesises  are  taking  place  in  all  of  them  it  would  follow  that  about  the  same  solution 
should  be  expected  in  all  soils,  except  in  so  far  as  changes  were  introduced  by  differ- 
ences in  absorptive  powers  of  the  solids,  rates  of  movement  of  water,  etc.  Kxamina- 
tions  of  a  large  numlier  of  soils,  many  of  which  have  l)een  already  published,  estab- 
lished empirically  that  these  considerations  are  justified.  .  .  . 

"  (4)  The  concentration  of  the  soil  solution,  with  respect  to  the  principal  mineral 
plant-food  nutrients,  is  sufiicient  for  the  growth  and  development  of  crops.  And, 
further,  the  magnitude  of  the  concentrations  is  the  same  for  practically  all  soils." 

A  review  of  studies  of  the  effect  of  surfaces  in  modifying  not  only  in  intensity  but 
even  in  kind  the  reactions  taking  place  in  solutions  in  contact  with  them  and  of  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  'lea<ls  to  the  general  conclusion  that 
"  the  development  of  a  mo«lern  soil  chemistry  is  dej)endent  upon  a  study  of  the 
chemical  changes  induced  by  surfa(;e  contact,  and  upon  a  study  of  the  proportions  of 
the  water  soluble  organic  as  well  a.s  inorganic  matter  of  the  soil." 

A  comparison  of  the  resiilts  obtained  hy  the  method  of  cultures  in  paraf- 
fined wire  pottf  with  field  results  on  the  same  soil,  H.  J.  Wheeler,  B.  E. 
Bkown,  and  J.  C.  Hogenson  {Rhode  Island  Sta.  linl.  109,  pp.  lS-44,  pl».  S). — 
This  is  an  account  of  a  series  of  fX|>erimenUi  made  in  c<x>(>eration  with  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  of  this  Department  to  test  the  value  of  the  f)araBine<l  wire  pot  metho<i  of 
testing  the  fertility  of  soils  devised  by  the  Bureau  (E.  S.  K.,  16,  p.  650;  17,  p.  227). 
Seventeen  series  of  exj^riments  with  soils  from  plats  which  have  been  under  experi- 
ment at  the  station  for  several  years  past  and  from  a  farm  on  the  Kingston  Plain 
are  reported.  These  include  tests  of  various  combinations  of  fertilizers,  barnyard 
manure,  green  manure,  lime,  etc.,  on  corn,  wheat,  crimson  clover,  alfalfa,  and  lettuce, 
the  effect  of  continuous  planting  on  the  same  pots  with  and  without  renewal  of  the 
oxanures,  fertilizers,  etc.,  being  studied. 

The  results  are  thus  summarize<l: 

"Tests  by  the  method  of  paraffined  wire  pots  of  a  soil  which,  under  the  existing 
field  conditions  was  so  poor  as  to  produce  Indian  corn  only  5J  in.  high  during  the 
entire  season,  revealed  manurial  rwiuirements  in  acconl  with  those  shown  by  plant 
tests  in  another  i>art  of  the  same  field.  This  was  true  both  before  and  after  liming. 
Marked  benefits  from  liming  and  from  the  u»>  of  stable  manures,  similar  to  those 
observed  in  the  field,  were  also  obtained. 

"It  was  shown  by  this  metb(xl  that  '  denitrification,'  or  a  destruction  of  nitrates, 
very  likely  resultetl  where  the  stable  manure  and  nitrates  were  used  together. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  denitrification  was  necessarily  Any  more  pro- 
nounced than  it  would  have  been  in  ordinary  pots. 

"The  use  of  all  three  mineral  manures,  in  addition  to  lime,  also  depressed  the 
yield.  This  effei;t  was  apparently  Icwcncd  by  the  pres^encc  of  horse  manure.  Upon 
the  third  replanting  this  ill  effect  (lisapi)eared.  It  scciiih  probable  that  upon  a  similar 
soil,  if  limed,  the  quantities  of  the  manurial  subsitances  should  l>e  reduced  in  making 
such  tests. 

"  Benefit  from  adding  green  manures  was  shown  in  the  |)ots,  as  is  also  the  case  in 
the  field. 
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"Tests  of  like  amonnta  of  coarse  and  fine  horse  manure  show,  by  the  pot  method, 
poorer  results  with  the  fine  material.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
finer  manure  was  more  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil,  thus  causing  a  more  even 
distribution  of  material  which  could  furnish  food  for  the  oi^ganisms  which  destroy 
nitrates.  Occasional  aeration  seemed  in  this  case  to  hare  been  beneficial,  bat  in 
another  instance  it  failed  to  lessen  the  apparent  destruction  of  nitrates. 

"The  benefit,  shown  by  the  method  of  paraffined  pots  as  a  result  of  intioduciiig 
hay,  straw,  and  green  parts  of  plants  into  the  soil,  was  striking.  The  materials  aie 
arranged  below  in  the  order  of  the  benefit  observed  when  used  with  lime,  the  moat 
beneficial  being  at  the  top:  Cowpea  vines,  Indiui  com  plants,  rye  straw,  clorer 
plants,  sumac  stems  and  leaves,  timothy  hay. 

"In  a  trial  of  different  phosphates  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  field  resaltf, 
the  data  obtained  with  the  paraffined  pots  point  in  most  particulars  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  those  obtained  in  the  field.  The  effect  of  lime  in  increasing  the  efficiencr  of 
roasted  '  Redondite'  (iron  and  aluminum  phosphate),  as  shown  by  the  pots,  was  abo 
in  agreement  with  field  trials. 

"CiompariBons  of  lx>th  the  after  effect  and  the  immediate  effect  of  sodium  and 
potassium  salts,  though  showing  agreement  with  field  results  in  the  main  essentials, 
difiered  considerably.  This  was  doubtless  due  in  part  to  unequal  drying  out  of  the 
soil  in  the  first  instance,  before  the  tests  were  made,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  variety 
of  plant  was  not  the  same  that  was  used  in  the  field. 

"Pot  tests  of  the  soil  where  nitrates  bad  been  used  for  grass  in  different  amoonte 
gave  results  essentially  as  were  to  be  expected  from  the  field  experiments. 

"The  effect  of  fresh  horse  manure  in  depressing  the  yield  and  transpiration  is  in 
acconi  with  other  observations,  and  it  may  have  been  due  to  a  destruction  of  nitratea. 
A  similar  effect  of  dried  horse  manure  was  also  observed. 

"The  influence  of  liming  both  in  connection  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  saphat«  of 
ammonia  was  shown  by  the  pot  teats  with  several  varieties  of  plants,  to  be  in  good 
agreement  with  field  tests. 

"A  test  of  an  unproductive  soil  at  West  Kingston,  which  was  of  similar  origin  to 
that  upon  the  experiment  station  farm,  revealed  the  same  requirements  both  before 
and  after  liming  as  the  station  soil.    Liming  was  also  helpful. 

"  In  general,  the  tests  by  the  method  of  the  paraffined  wire  pots  show  good  agree- 
ment with  field  observations  of  a  whole  season's  duration." 

XTuproductiTe  soila,  T.  Bi^ler-Chatblak  {Chron.  Agr.  Vaud,  18  {1905),  Net. it, 
pp.  631-635;  US,  pp.  66ii-66i!). — This  article  discusses  soils  rendered  unproductive  by 
defective  drainage  and  bad  physical  condition  due  especially  to  improper  and 
exhaustive  methods  of  culture,  and  describes  various  methods  of  improving  euch 
soils. 

Borne  chang'es  in  the  soil  under  the  influence  of  the  activity  of  earth- 
worms, A.  MuKiNOV  {Mater.  Izuchen.  Ru«».  Pochv.,  1905,  A'o.  16;  abs.  in  Xhur.  Oprntx- 
Agrcm.  {Rut».  Jour.  Rrpt.  Landu:),  6  {1905),  Xo.  4, pp.  4S0,  461). — Alternate  layere 
of  different  kinds  of  soil  were  placed  in  zinc  boxes  with  one  glass  side,  earthworaie 
were  added,  the  soil  kept  in  a  proper  state  of  moisture,  and  the  changes  which  the 
soil  underwent  determined  by  analyse.^  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  experiment, 
which  lasted  one  year.  .  A  check  series  of  boxes  was  treated  in  the  same  manner 
except  that  earthworms  were  not  added. 

The  results  show  that  in  the  soils  to  which  the  earthworms  were  added  the  phos- 
phoric acid  soluble  in  10  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  increased  in  all  cases.  The  lime 
content,  which  at  the  beginning  was  greatest  in  the  surface  soils,  was  found  at  the 
end  of  the  experiments  to  gradually  increase  from  the  surface  toward  the  subeoil 
The  nitrogen  was  more  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  soil  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment  than  at  the  beginning. — p.  fireman. 
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The  influence  of  a  constant  wetUc  electric  current  on  the  aolubility  of  the 
nitrog«n  and  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil,  M.  Ybgorov  (Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron. 
( RuBt.  Jour.  Erpt.  Landw. ),  6  {1905),  No.  S,  pp.  S15-S24)- — Experiments  are  reported 
in  which  a  100  voltage  current  varying  from  0.002  to  0.23  ampere  in  different  cases 
was  passed  through  chernozem  and  clay  soils  contained  in  glass  boxes  and  the  effect 
on  the  solubility  of  the  soil  constituents  was  observed. 

It  was  found  that  by  this  treatment  the  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  citric  acid  was 
increased  almost  100  per  cent  The  nitrate  nitrogen  was  decreased  in  about  the  same 
proportion.  The  ammonia  nitrogen,  however,  was  increased  3  to  5  times,  so  that  there 
was  a  considerable  average  increase  in  total  soluble  nitrogen,  this  increase  evidently 
taking  place  at  the  expense  of  the  insoluble  organic  compounds. — r.  firkman. 

Hy^roscopicity,  heat  evolved  on  moistening"  (Benetzung^awftrme),  and 
mechanical  analysis  of  soils,  A.  Mitscherlich  {FiiMing't  Landw.  Ztg.,  54  (1905), 
No.  SO,  pp.  673-675).— The  information  contained  in  this  article  is  condensed  from  the 
author's  Treatise  on  Soils  for  Fanners  and  Foresters,  published  by  Paul  Parey,  Ber- 
lin, 1905.  The  terms  used  are  defined,  and  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  plant 
growth  are  briefly  discussed. 

It  is  stated  that  hygroscopic  moisture  and  the  heat  evolved  on  moistening  soils  are 
of  no  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  plant  growth.  Wollny'g  classification  of 
soil  particles  is  given  and  the  comparative  value  of  mechanical  analysis,  hygrosco- 
picity  and  heat  evolved  on  moistening  as  means  of  judging  of  the  character  of  soils 
is  discussed  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  mechanical  analysis  may  be  replaced 
for  this  purpose  with  advantage  by  the  determination  of  the  heat  evolved  on  mois- 
tening, o"  preferably  by  determination  of  hygroscopicity. 

The  soil  and  the  subsoil  of  the  Veliko- Anadolsk  forest  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  decay  of  forest  plantations,  N.  N.  Stefakov  {Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron.  {Rutt. 
Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  6  {1905),  No.  3,  pp. S.57-^99) . — The  investigations  here  reported 
were  made  on  an  artificial  forest  plantation  in  the  steppes  region  of  southern  Russia 
on  lands  which  were  formerly  treeless  and  which  have  soils  rich  in  soluble  con- 
stituents (alkali).  Studies  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  were  made  in  places  where  trees 
were  growing  vigorously  and  in  places  where  the  trees  had  failed  to  grow. 

The  results  show  quite  clearly  that  the  failure  of  the  trees  to  grow  was  due  to 
excess  of  soluble  salts  (especially  sodium  carbonate)  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil. 
The  forination  of  calcareous  hardpan  in  the  subsoil  had  also  in  some  cases  brought 
about  conditions  unfavorable  to  tree  growth.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  tree  growth 
on  these  soils  \»  said  to  be  due  to  irregularity  in  concentration  of  the  soluble  salts  in 
the  surface  soil,  varying  with  the  topography  of  the  land  and  the  character  of  the 
season.  The  occurrence  of  gypsum  in  the  soils  at  short  distances  from  the  surface 
indicates  that  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  leached  for  the  successful  growth  of 
trees,  although  gypsum  itself  is  not  an  injurious  salt  and  tends  to  improve  the 
mechanical  and  moisture  conditions  of  the  soil. 

In  conclusion  the  author  urges  the  im])ortance  of  carefully  examining  such  soils 
before  forest  planting  is  attempted,  as  well  as  the  use  of  seeds  produced  on  the  soils 
of  species  which  are  known  to  be  resistant  to  alkali. — p.  fireman. 

Does  the  northern  forest  dry  the  soilP  D.  M.  Kravchinski  (Lyetoprom. 
Vyetlriik,  1905,  No.  1;  ab$.  in  Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron.  {Ruts.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  6 
(1905),  No.  4,  p.  611). — Comparative  determinations  of  moisture  in  forest  soil  and 
in  adjoining  pasture  soil  are  reported,  which  show  that  the  forest  soil  was  but  slightly 
drier  than  the  pasture  soil. — p.  fireman. 

On  the  origin  of  moors,  C.  A.  Weber  {Ztnchr.  .-ingeu:  C'hem.,  18  {1905),  No.  411, 
pp.  1649-1664). — A  discussion  of  the  geological  and  botanical  factors  involved  in  the 
formation  of  upland  and  lowland  moors,  with  descriptions  of  the  characteristics  of 
some  typical  North  German  moors. 
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Calcium  carbonate  in  some  BOilB  of  Valpantena  (Verona),  B.  Db  Polo  (Sbiz. 
Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  S8  (1905),  Not.  7-8,  pp.  622-6S8). 

contribution  to  the  question  of  volatilization  of  ammonium  salt*  in 
soils,  H.  Wangnick  (MMing's  Landw.  2^.,  oS  (1904),  Ab.  18,  pp.  696-699;  ats.  is 
CentU.  Agr.  Chem.,  34  (1905),  Xo.  10,  p.  714). — Experiments  on  loam  and  sandysoite 
containing  different  amounts  of  calcium  carbonate  show  the  loss  of  considerable 
amounts  of  ammonia,  varying  with  the  proportion  of  lime,  when  animoniam  salts 
are  added  to  such  soils.  The  losses  observed,  however,  were  smaller  (not  over  20 
per  cent  in  any  case)  than  those  reported  by  Wagner  as  having  been  obtained  by 
Hals  (E.  8.  R.,  15,  p.  234). 

Soils  and  fertilizers,  H.  Snydbb  (Ecuitan,  Pa.:  The  Chemical  Fub.  Co.,  1905,  i.  fl, 
pp.  X  +  g94,  pi.  l,fig».  40). — This  is  a  second  edition  of  this  work,  the  first  lieing 
published  in  1899  under  the  title  The  Chemistry  of  Soils  and  Fertilizers  (E.  S.  H., 
11,  p.  418). 

"In  the  revision  of  the  text  the  subject-matter  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  new 
material  has  been  added,  and  the  laboratory  practice  has  been  made  a  more  promi- 
nent feature.  These  additions  have  changed  the  Fcope  of  the  book  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  necessitate  a  change  of  name.  The  work  as  now  presented  includes  all  of  the 
topics  and  laboratory  practice  relating  to  soils  as  outlined  by  the  committee  on  meth- 
ods of  teaching  agriculture,  appointed  by  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Collef^ 
and  Experiment  Stations." 

The  book  gives  in  condenseii  form  the  principles  underlying  the  conservation  of 
soil  fertility  and  the  economic  use  of  manures.  A  bibliography  of  95  references  is 
appended. 

Fertilizer  inspection,  C.  i>.  Woods  and  J.  M.  Bartlett  (Maine  Sla.  Bui.  IX, 
pp.  153-168).— This  bulletin  contains  the  analyses  of  253  samples  collected  by  the 
station  of  the  brands  of  fertilizers  licensed  in  1905. 

The  results  of  inspection  show  that  as  competition  becomes  closer  and  the  procesw 
of  manufacture  somewhat  more  trustworthy  the  fertilizers  tend  to  more  cloeely 
approach  the  minimum  guaranty,  and  it  rarely  happens  at  present  that  fertilizen 
carry  much  above  the  minimum  guarantee<l  percentages  of  nitrogen  and  potash,  the 
more  costly  constituents  of  a  fertilizer.  In  fact  the  results  in  1905  show  that  o\'er  60 
per  cent  of  the  samples  collected  were  below  the  guaranty  in  at  least  one  constitnenl 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  M.  B.  Hardin  (South  Citrolina  Sta.  Bui 
115,  pp.  SO) . — This  bulletin  contains  analyses  of  522  samples  of  fertilizers  collected 
during  the  season  of  1904-5.  "These  analyses  were  published  in  16  weekly  bollf- 
tins  issued  and  distributed  during  the  months  of  Februarx,  Man^h,  April,  and  May." 
Eighty-four  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal,  previously  reported  in  Bulletin  105  of  the 
station,  are  also  included,  and  notes  on  valuation  and  explanations  of  terms  used  in 
fertilizer  analyses  are  given. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  H.  J.  Wheeler  et  al.  (Rltode  IiUand  Sla.  Bid.  110,  pp- 
47-60).— "Thin  bulletin  is  supplementary  to  Bulletin  No.  108,  and  the  two  contain 
the  analyses  of  8U(;h  commercial  fertilizers  as  have  been  found  on  :  ale  in  Rhode 
Island  during  the  year  1905." 

Tbe  utilization  of  atmospheric  nitrogren,  O.  N.  Witt  (Vhem.  /tg.,  i9  (1901), 
No.  98,  j>p.  1261-1^64;  abf.  in  Mark  Xa»e  Expresit,  93  (1905),  No.  3873,  Fert.  and 
Peed.,  p.  III). — This  article  reviews  the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made 
from  the  time  of  Cavendish  to  prepare  nitrogen  compounds  from  the  free  nitrogen  of 
the  air,  including  the  more  recent  attempts  of  Bradley  and  Lovejoy  of  the  Atmos- 
pheric Products  Company,  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  Frank's  calcium  cyanamid  (line 
nitrogen)  process. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  former  has  prove<l  too  costly  to  be  a  commercial  succe* 
The  commercial  success  of  the  latter  depends  upon  the  jiossibility  of  securing  cheaper 
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methods  of  producing  electrical  energy  and  of  freeing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  from  ite 
associated  constituents.  The  most  promising  results  with  the  Frank  process  from  a 
cooamercial  standpoint  have  apparently  been  obtained  in  Italy,  where  cheap  and 
abundant  water  power  has  been  utilized  in  the  generation  of  electrical  energy. 

The  most  successful  electrical  method  which  has  yet  been  suggested,  judging  by 
the  results  reported,  is  that  of  K.  Birkeland  and  S.  Eyde,  of  Christiania,  Norway. 
The  inventors  of  this  process,  for  which  patents  have  been  taken  out  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  claim  that  it  has  not  been  possible  up  to  the  time  of  their 
discoveries  to  utilize  electric  energy  in  a  single  powerful  arc  for  the  production  of 
nitric  compounds  from  the  atmosphere  in  an  economical  manner. 

As  stated  in  the  United  States  patents,  their  invention  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
electrical  discharges  between  electrodes  placed  within  a  magnetic  field  may  be  dis- 
l>ersed  by  the  action  of  the  magnets,  and  that  "an  electric  arc  of  high  or  low 
tension  may  be  dilated  or  spread  into  a  large  permanent  flame  having  the  shape  of 
a  sheet  or  a  disk  of  a  volume  several  hundred  times  as  large  as  a  regular  or  primary 
arc  of  the  same  energy  when  the  electrodes  are  placed  in  a  suitable  manner  in  a  pow- 
erful magnetic  field — for  instance,  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet  and  transverse  to 
the  flux  of  said  field." 

In  this  way  it  is  possible  "to  transform  a  great  part  of  the  electrical  energy  into 
beat  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  certain  gases,  as  chemical  energy  under  conditions 
-which  are  attended  by  valuable  chemical  reactions.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
eflSciency  of  a  flame  in  endothennic  chemical  processes  is  a  function  of  the  ratio 
between  the  volume  and  the  temperature  of  the  flame.  [It  is  claimed  that  by  this 
process  it  is  possible]  to  have  furnaces  at  continuous  work  with  several  hundred 
kilowatts  at  each  flame,  the  heat  being  economically  utilized,  a  result  which  was  not 
heretofore  possible  unless  the  energy  employed  for  each  arc  was  only  very  small." 

It.  is  reported  that  in  works  which  have  been  built  at  Notodden,  Norway,  to 
utilize  water  power  from  large  falls  in  that  vacinity  1,500  kg.  per  day  of  water-free 
nitric  add  are  now  being  made.  The  final  product  is  in  form  of  calcium  nitrate,  the 
fertilizing  value  of  which  is  being  studied  by  a  number  of  investigators  (E.  S.  R., 
17,  p.  449). 

Nitric  acid  and  nitrates  firom  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  {Zttchr.  Angew.  Chem., 
19 {1906), No.  1,  pp.  37, SS). — This  article  deals  with  the  Birkeland  and  Eyde  process 
for  the  preparation  of  nitrogen  compounds  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  describes 
particularly  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  utilizing  for  this  purpose  the  abun- 
dant power  furnished  by  waterfalls  in  southern  Norway. 

It  reports  that  the  success  of  small  experimental  works  has  been  such  that  a  num- 
ber of  lai^r  plants  are  now  being  established  at  various  places.  The  general  prin- 
ciples upon  which  better  methods  of  utilizing  electric  power  have  been  based  in  this 
process  are  stated  in  the  preceding  abstract.  It  is  stated  that  in  this  method  the 
gases  after  treatment  contain  from  1  to  2  per  cent  of  nitric  oxid,  which  is  absorbed 
{tartly  in  water  and  partly  in  milk  of  lime. 

The  solution  thus  obtained  is  concentrated  and  saturated  with  limestone  and 
finally  obtained  either  as  crystallized  calcium  nitrate  or  by  additionof  an  excessof  lime 
according  to  Collett's  process,  in  form  of  a  basic  fertilizer  known  commercially  as 
"  basic  lime  niter."  The  latter  contains  from  8  to  9  per  cent  of  nitric  nitrogen  and 
about  22  per  cent  of  lime  as  hydroxid  and  carbonate.  This  material  has  given  very 
good  results  as  a  fertilizer  in  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  it. 

Oalcium  nitrate  manufacture  in  ITorway  (En^n.  and  if  in.  Jour.,  81  (1906), 
No.  4,  p-  IBS). — A  brief  note  on  an  experimental  factory  at  Notodden,  employing  the 
Birkeland  and  Eyde  process,  referred  to  above,  which  has  been  in  operation  since 
the  banning  of  1905,  and  on  the  construction  of  large  additional  works  at  Svalgfos, 
near  Skien,  where  30,000  horsepower  will  be  available. 
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The  new  Norwegian  industry  of  manufacture  of  "lime  niter"  iljtib'. 
IfOndm.  ,51{  1906 ) ,  No.  M),  jyp.  669,  670) . — The  paper  describes  the  method  ol  Bitke- 
land  and  Eyde  for  the  oxidation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  electriciiy  aiA  the 
nianafactiire  of  calcium  nitrate  therefrom.  The  company  which  has  bren  oigan'ueil 
for  the  mannfacture  of  this  fertilizer  will  utilize  the  power  of  three  Norwegian  witn- 
falls  to  the  extent  of  over  30,000  horsepower. — f.  w.  woll. 

ITitrate  of  calcium  factory  for  ITorway,  H.  Bordkwich  (Mo.  OoiuuJor  ati 
Trade  Rpts.  [  U.  S.},  1906,  Su.  S04,  pp.  H4S,  24S).—X  brief  account  of  recent  pnjgres 
in  the  establishment  of  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  calcium  nitrate  by  tlie  Birke- 
land  and  Eyde  pro<«s8. 

TTtilization  of  the  nitrog^en  of  the  air  ( Chem.  Ztgehr.,5  (1906),  No.  2,pp.3S-iO\- 
This  is  a  note  on  a  discussion  by  O.  N.  Witt  of  the  Birkeland  and  Eyde  method  (see 
above). 

The  principle  upon  which  the  method  is  based  is  briefly  explained  and  some  oi  the 
practical  results  already  obtained  in  Norway  are  given.  It  ia  stated  that  an  exp«n- 
mental  plant,  which  has  lH>en  in  operation  for  a  year  or  more,  has  utilized  water  power 
in  the  production  of  electrical  energy  at  a  cost  of  12  marks  (about  |;i)  per  horn- 
power  yearly.  It  has  produced  from  500  to  600  kg.  { 1,100  to  1,320  lbs. )  of  water-free 
nitric  acid  per  kilowatt  year.  The  daily  output  has  been  1,500  kg.  (3,300  lbs.)  of 
water-free  nitric  acid. 

The  production  of  nitric  acid  troxa  the  air,  M.  Bodensteik  {ZUchr.  Angit. 
Chem.,  19  {1906),  No.  1,  pp.  14-31).— A.  review  of  recent  progress  in  development^ 
commercial  processes  of  manufacturing  nitrogen  compounds  from  the  air. 

Nitric  acid  trora  atmospheric  nitrog«n,  F.  Winteler  (Chem.  Ztg.,  i9  {190}), 
No.  99,  pp.  l^S,  1J79). — This  is  a  review  of  J,  Brode's  book  on  the  oxidation  ol 
nitrogen  in  the  high-tenwon  flame,  which  gives  a  bibliography  of  the  subject  be^ 
ning  with  the  work  of  Cavendish  and  Achard  in  1784,  Priestley  in  1788,  and  L  Odier 
published  in  1798,  who  obser\'ed  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  at  higk 
temperature  or  by  means  of  electrical  discharges. 

The  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  A.  Nbuburobr  (Zttchr.  .Avget- 
Chem.,  18  (190.5),  Nan.  45,  pp.  1761-1766;  46,  pp.  1810-1814;  47,  pp.  1843-185-1).- 
This  article  deals  with  4  methods  of  utilizing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  as  follow;:  (1) 
Preparation  of  nitrids,  (2)  production  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  compoundis  (^) 
formation  of  cyan  compounds  and  their  derivatives,  and  (4)  the  production  of  oii<lf 
of  nitrogen,  nitrous  and  nitric  acids. 

As  a  result  of  his  review  the  author  concludes  that  recent  progrefs  in  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  of  utilizing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  has  been  such  tliat  we  can  viev 
without  alarm  the  exhaustion  of  the  Chilean  deposits  of  nitrates.  The  large  amount 
of  energy,  espe<;ially  electrical  energy,  required  is  the  greatest  present  drawback  to 
the  commercial  success  of  processes  of  making  nitrates  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air, 
but  great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  respect  in  recent  years  and  there  is  reamn 
to  expect  that  still  greater  progress  will  be  made  along  this  line  in  the  near  future. 

On  the  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  for  agricultural  purposes  with 
special  reference  to  lime  nitrogren  and  its  fertilizing  value,  H.  IxiiKNDOKFr 
and  O.  Thielebein  (Fultiing's  Txindw.  Zlg.,  64  (1906),  No.  S3,  pp.  787-796).— Tbe 
authors  report  pot  experiments  with  oats  and  mustard,  which  gave  results  confinn- 
ing  in  general  the  conclusions  of  Frank  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  759)  regarding  the  fertilizing 
value  of  lime  nitrogen  on  different  kinds  of  soils  and  the  best  methods  of  using  this 
material  as  a  fertilizer,  i.  e.,  it  is  not  suited  to  acid  humus  soils  or  light  sandy  soil  of 
acid  reaction;  it  gives  good  results  when  applied  8  to  14  days  before  seeding  at  rates 
of  150  to  300  kg.,  equal  to  30  to  50  kg.  of  nitrogen,  per  hectare,  and  immediately 
worked  in,  on  soil  well  supplied  with  lime  and  regularly  manured  with  barnyard 
manure;  and  it  is  in  no  case  to  be  used  as  a  top-dressing. 
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The  fixation  of  nitrogen  and  electrochemistry,  P.  A.  Guyb  (iJw.  Gin.  Sci.,  17 
(1S06),  No.  1,  pp.  S8S4)  • — This  article  reviews  the  various  methods  which  have 
been  proposed  for  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  electrical  means,  including  the  lime 
nitrogen  method  of  Frank  and  the  direct  electrical  methods,  such  as  those  of  Bradley 
and  Lovejoy,  Muthmann  and  Hofer,  Nemst,  von  Lepel,  and  ^irkeland  and  Eyde. 
A  study  is  given  of  the  phenomena  of  the  electric  arc  in  air  and  of  the  conditions 
which  affect  its  eflBciency,  especially  the  question  of  temperature. 

Agriculture  and  the  nitrog'en  supply,  L.  Grandeau  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser., 
11  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  16.'),  166). — The  importance  of  nitrogen  in  plant  production, 
the  sources  of  supply  of  this  element,  and  the  possibility  of  drawing  on  the  air  for 
intare  supplies  are  briefly  discussed. 

The  nitrogen  balance  of  soils  (Deut.  Land  jo.  Presse,  32  (1905),  No.  97,  p.  807).— 
The  possibility  of  maintaining  the  nitrogen  balance  in  soils  exhausted  by  heavy  crop- 
ping by  drawing  on  the  nitrogen  supply  of  the  air  is  briefly  discussed. 

Note  on  the  fate  of  calcium  cyanamid  in  the  soil,  S.  F.  Asrby  (Jour.  Agr. 
Sci.,  1  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  S5SS60). — The  experiments  here  reported  were  similar  to 
those  reported  by  F.  LOhnis  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  345),  in  which  it  was  shown  that  soil 
bacteria,  esiiecially  Bacterium  kirchneri  and  B.  lipxiense,  are  active  agents  in  rendering 
caldam  cyanamid  assimilable  for  crops  and  that  the  reaction  is  not  a  purely  chemical 
one  as  has  been  generally  supposed. 

The  author's  experiments  were  made  in  nutrient  solutions,  some  of  which  were 
inoculated  with  extract  from  a  fertile  soil,  others  partly  sterilized,  and  still  others 
treated  with  corrosive  sublimate.  In  the  inoculated  soils  as  much  as  80  per  cent  of 
the  cyanamid' nitrogen  was  converted  into  ammonia;  in  those  which  were  partly 
sterilized  very  small  amounts  of  ammonia  were  formed;  and  in  those  treated  with  cor- 
nsive  sublimate  practically  none  was  formetl. 

The  conclusion  is  therefore  drawn  "  that  the  formation  of  ammonia  from  cyana- 
mid in  the  soil  can  be  due  in  only  a  very  minor  degree  to  a  purely  chemical  process." 
TheUme  nitrogen  used  in  these  experiments  contained  20.3  per  cent  nitrogen,  equal 
to  58  per  cent  of  pure  calcium  cyanamid.  "By  precipitating  all  the  lime  with 
ammonium  oxalate,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  extracting  with  a  little  strong 
alcohol  and  allowing  the  latter  to  evaporate  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  to  obtain 
yellow  crystalline  plates  which  yielded  on  analysis  62.70  per  cent  nitrogen  and 
agreed  with  the  description  given  for  dicyandiamid  (Beilstein,  Organinche  Chemie) 
which  contains  when  quite  pure  66.60  per  cent  nitrogen.  A  solution  of  calcium 
cyanamid  after  long  standing  goes  over  into  dicyandiamid  which  yields  no  ammonia 
by  distillation  with  magnesia." 

Calcium  cyanamid  (lime  nitrogen),  L.  Gramdeau  (Jour.  Agr.  I^al.,  n.  ««r.,  10 
(/■9ft5),  No.  5-2,  pp.  SOS,  809). — A  brief  general  account  of  the  preparation,  properties, 
and  use  of  this  material  as  a  fertilizer. 

Experiments  with  lime  nitrogen  (Deut.  Landw.  Preste,  32  (1905),  No.  92,  pp. 
770,  777). — The  process  of  preparing  tliis  substance  is  briefly  des(Tibed,  the  changes 
which  it  undergoes  in  the  soil  (including  those  due  to  the  action  of  micro-organisms) 
are  explained,  and  plat  experiments  with  oats  are  reported. 

When  applied  immediately  before  see<ling,  germination  and  growth  were  seriously 
interfered  with;  if  applie<l  1  week  l)efore  seeding,  growth  was  normal.  The  period 
of  growth  was  8hortene<l  and  the  protein  content  increase*!  with  increase  of  length 
of  time  the  lime  nitrogen  was  applie<l  before  sealing  up  to  o  weeks. 

Experiments  with  lime  nitrogen,  von  Seeliiokst  and  A.  MCtiier  (/our.  Landw., 
SS  (1905),  Nt).  4,  pp.  329-356;  aim.  in  Jour.  Chem.  fioc.  [London^,  90  (1906),  No. 
5W,  27,  p.  46). — A  series  of  pot  exixriments  with  oats  on  sand,  loamy  sand,  and  loam 
soils  to  determine  the  best  time  and  manner  of  applying  this  material  as  a  fertilizer 
■8  reported.    The  results  show  that  the  lime  nitrogen  gives  g(KKl  results  on  all 
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moderately  fine-grained  soils  when  carefully  incorporated  with  the  soil  abootSdkjn 
before  the  planting  of  the  crop. 

Comparative  tests  of  the  fertilizings  value  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  calcium  cyanamid  (lime  nitrogen),  L.  Grandeac  (/our.  if. 
Prat.,  n.  ser.,  11  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  8-10). — The  results  of  plat  experiments  carried 
out  during  1904  and  1905  with  these,  3  substances  as  fertilizers  for  potatoes  and  barley 
are  briefly  reported. 

The  threfe  fertilizers  were  used  in  amounts  furnishing  4.'!  kg.  of  nitrogen  per  hec- 
tare (40.08  lbs.  per  acre)  in  connection  with  a  basal  fertilizer  supplying  pboephoiic 
acid  and  potash.  In  the  experiments  with  potatoes  in  1904  the  relative  effectimiea 
of  the  3  fertilizers  was  nitrate  100,  sulphate  96.6,  lime  nitrogen  93.4:  in  1905  the  rela- 
tive effectiveness  was  nitrate  100,  lime  nitrogen  101.83,  sulphate  95.36. 

In  experiments  with  barley  in  1905  the  lime  nitrogen  gave  results  somewhat  betta 
than  those  obtained  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  both  being  considerably  inferior  to 
nitrate  of  soda. 

In  connection  with  these  experiments  observations  were  also  made  upon  the  inflii- 
ence  of  other  fertilizers  supplying  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  ou  the  effectiveoea 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  It  was  shown  that  the  absence  of  fertilizers  supplying  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  greatly  reduced  the  efficiency  of  the  nitrate  of  soda.  It  was  ata 
shown  that  the  nitrate  of  soda  was  almost  entirely  lost  if  its  application  was  delayed 
until  after  the  heading  of  cereals. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledg'e  of  the  life  conditions  of  nitrogr™^-col^'<^^ 
bacteria,  H.  Fischer  {Jour.  Landw.,  53  {1906),  No.  3,  pp.  S89-297). — A  continiu- 
tion  of  previous  experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  120)  is  reported,  showing  that  th« 
activity  of  the  organisms  which  fix  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
character  of  the  latter,  particularly  its  lime  content  and  physical  condition,  and  s!|- 
gesting  that  it  may  be  possible  to  so  modify  these  conditions  in  practice  as  to  promote 
tbe  activity  of  the  desirable  organisms  and  retard  the  development  of  the  undesirable. 

Inoculation  of  legumes,  K.  F.  Kellerm an  and  T.  R.  Robinsoit  ( V.  S.  DepL 
Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  S40,  pp.  7). — In  this  bulletin  special  attention  is  called  to  u 
improved  inethwl  of  distributing  pure  cultures  of  rootrtubercle  bacteria  in  nitrogen- 
free  nutrient  solution  in  hermetically  sealed  tubes,  and  detailed  directions  are  givffi 
for  using  these  cultures. 

AGBICULTUSAL  BOTANT. 

Experiments  with  plants,  W.  J.  V.  Ostebhout  {New  York:  The  MaemUbm  0>-, 
1906,  pp.  XlX+492,  Jiffs.  ^5,?).— This  book,  which  is  one  of  the  recent  contributJom 
to  modern  methods  of  investigation,  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  principles  involved 
in  experiments  are  of  prime  importance,  and  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  whether 
used  by  the  teacher  or  pupil  it  brings  out  the  underlying  principles  of  biology  rather 
than  quantitative  results. 

While  applicable  for  use  in  the  higher  schools  and  colleges,  yet  it  is  so  written  and 
the  choice  of  material  and  apparatus  so  simplified  that  it  could  be  used  in  secondair 
schools.  The  author  has  shown  how  to  make  use  of  the  most  commonplace  mate- 
rials as  apparatus  for  the  demonstration  of  experiments  showing  the  properties  aixl 
functions  of  plant  organs.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  various  phenomena  of  plant 
life,  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  plant  breeding  and  the  prindplee 
underlying  it. 

The  proteases  of  plants,  HI,  S.  H.  Vines  {Arm.  BoL,  19  {1906),  No.  74,  ft- 
171-187). — In  previous  papers  the  author  has  shown  the  wide  distribution  of  p"' 
teases  in  plants,  some  of  which  act  upon  the  fibrin  or  albumin,  while  others  att«* 
simpler  forms  of  proteids,  as  albumoseg  and  peptones,  affecting  their  proteolyns.  'O 
this  last  class  of  enzyms  the  name  ereptaae  or  erepein  is  given. 
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Erepsin  is  found  more  widely  distributed  in  plants  than  the  fibrin-digesting  pro- 
teaaes.  In  another  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  542)  the  author  concluded  from  his 
Btadies  of  papain  that  it  contained  both  erepsin  and  a  fibrin-digesting  enzym  similar 
to  pepsin.  In  the  present  paper  the  author  reports  having  found  by  the  same  methods 
of  study  these  two  proteases  in  the  juice  of  the  pineapple,  in  yeast,  mushrooms,  malt, 
hyacinth  bulbs,  and  in  the  liquor  found  in  the  pitchers  of  Nepenthes. 

In  eammarizing  the  results  of  the  investigations  the  author  says  that  peptolysis 
apfiears  to  take  place  within  a  range  extending  from  distinct  alkalinity  to  a  degree  of 
acidity  quite  beyond  that  occurring  in  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  fibrin-digestion 
is  much  less  uniform,  showing  wide  and  striking  differences,  yeast,  mushroom,  malt, 
and  Nepenthes  being  limited  to  acid  reactions,  while  fibrin-digestion  took  place  in 
alkaline  reactions  with  papain,  pineapple,  and  hyacinth  bulbs. 

All  the  plants  examined  contained  ereptase.  In  some  of  these  it  was  found  to  be 
aaaociated  with  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  a  peptase,  but  in  no  plant  was  a  pep- 
tase  found  to  exist  anassociated  with  ereptase. 

The  nitrog'en  nutrition  of  chlorophyll-bearing  plants,  0.  Trebouz  (Ber. 
Deut.  Bot.  OeselL,  S2  {1904),  No.  10,  pp.  670-57g;  abs.  in  Jour.  CJiem.  Soc.  [London], 
88  {1906),  No.  610,  II,  p.  1176). — A  preliminary  report  ia  made  of  investigations  on 
the  availability  of  various  forms  of  nitrogen  for  plants.  The  studies  included  nearly 
all  groups  of  chlorophyll-bearing  plants  and  comparisons  were  made  with  some  fungi. 
The  summary  accoimt  given  shows  that  nitrogen  as  nitrites  is  generally  available 
when  in  alkaline  solutions,  but  poisonous  in  acid  solutions.  The  poisonous  action 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solutions,  and  for  the  nitrites  it  is 
a  little  lower  than  for  the  ammonium  salts.  In  comparing  nitrates  and  nitrites  it 
was  found  that  they  possessed  practically  the  same  eflBciency,  although  in  a  few 
instances  nitrates  proved  of  greater  nutritive  value  than  nitrites.  Ammonium  salts 
•were  found  to  be  still  more  available  than  either  nitrates  or  nitrites. 

In  comparing  the  organic  compounds,  amins  and  amids  were  studied,  and  for  the 
lower  groups  of  plants  they  were  found  to  be  about  equally  valuable.  For  the  higher 
chlorophyll-bearing  plants  the  amids  are  said  to  be  less  assimilable.  The  ammonium 
salts  of  corresxionding  organic  acids  are  more  assimilable  than  the  amin  acids.  The 
anthor  believes  that  asparagin  and  similar  compounds  are  split  up  by  enzyms  and 
the  ammonia  liberated,  and  further  that  they  are  not  directly  used  by  the  plant  in 
forming  proteids.  It  is  claimed  that  ammonium  salts  are  most  suited  to  the  nitro- 
gen nutrition  of  chlorophyll-bearing  plants,  and  that  the  intervention  of  nitrite  and 
nitrate  bacteria  is  not  always  necessary. 

Studies  of  endotrophic  mycorrhiza,  I.  Galland  {Rev.  Gin.  Bot.,  17  {1905),  Not, 
19S,  pp.  6-4S;  194,  PP-  66-86;  196,  pp.  1SS-1S6;  197,  pp.  223-S39;  199,  pp.  S13SS5; 
eOS,  pp.  4S3-4SS;  gOS,  pp.  479-600,  ph.  4,  figs.  6). — The  author  has  made  anatomical 
and  biological  studies  of  many  forms  of  endophytic  growth,  some  of  which  are  but 
little  known.  His  investigations  have  shown  the  possibility  of  grouping  the  mycor- 
rhiza into  4  series. 

In  the  first  series,  which  is  represented  by  Arum  maculatum,  the  mycelium  after 
penetrating  the  cortex  of  the  root  develops  among  the  cells,  terminating  in  haustoria, 
which  limit  further  growth.  In  the  second  series  the  mycelium  penetrates  the  cells 
and  the  haustoria  are  developed  latterly,  their  growth  being  indefinite.  This  type 
is  represented  by  Paris  quadrifolia.  In  the  third  series,  typified  by  the  Hepatic*, 
the  mycelium  spreads  over  the  soil  and  lower  surface  of  the  thallus.  It  enters  the 
host  through  the  rhizoids  and  develops  within  the  plant  cells,  where  the  haustoria 
are  transferred  into  spongioles.  The  growth  of  the  mycelium  is  indeterminate.  The 
fourth  series  is  found  among  the  orchids,  where  the  mycelium  is  always  intracellular 
and  indefinite  in  growth  and  assumes  a  closely  knotted  development. 

Aside  from  these  distinguishing  characters,  all  kinds  of  mycorrhiza  show  a  uni- 
formity of  constitation  and  cytological  structure  of  the  myceliom,  and  the  presence 
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of  certain  special  organs  whicli  are  conoerned  either  with  the  temporary  gtonge  oi 
reserve  material  or  as  absorptive  organs.  The  author  holds  that  mycorrhiza  exist  as 
sort  of  internal  saprophytes,  taking  through  their  haustoria  some  of  the  elaborated 
material  in  the  cortical  cells  of  the  host  plant,  and  in  turn  the  host  plant  makes  use 
of  the  mycorrhiza  through  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  the  haustoria  and  oth« 
organs.  Instead  of  a  harmonious  symbiosis,  tho  author  claims  that  the  relstionsbip 
is  one  of  feeble  antagonism  between  the  fungus  and  its  host.  A  bibliography  of  lit- 
erature is  included.  , 

Heliotropism  indirectly  caused  by  radium,  H.  Molisch  {Ber.  Devi.  Bot.  GetfiL, 
gS  {1905),  yo.  1,  pp.  S~8,  Jig.  1;  abx.  in  Jour.  Chem.  ,%c.  [London],  88  {1905),  So.  oU. 
II,  p.  41^). — Experiments  with  radium  prejmrationa  alone  failed  to  show  any  helio- 
tropic  motion  in  seedlings  of  vetch,  lentil,  and  sunflower,  or  in  Pkycomyca  iiilfm. 
but  when  mixed  with  zinc  blende  a  very  active  movement  was  induced.  The  effect 
is  attributed  not  to  the  emanations  from  radium,  but  to  the  phosphorescence  induced 
in  the  zinc  blende.  Lalx)ratory  experiments  were  highly  successful,  but  in  a  forcing 
house  the  experiments  failed,  owing,  it  is  thought,  to  the  presence  of  traces  of  illn- 
minating  gas  and  other  impurities  in  the  air. 

HemicelliiloBe  as  a  reserve  material  in  forest  trees,  H.  C.  Schellexberq  [Bit. 
Deut.  Bot.  GeseU.,  23  {1905),  No.  1,  pp.  36-45).— A  summary  is  given  of  the  obeerra- 
tions  of  the  author  and  others  on  the  occurrence  of  hemicellulose  as  a  resen-e  materiil 
in  forest  trees.  This  form  of  cellulose  is  said  to  be  deposited  toward  the  end  of  the 
growing  season,  and  may  be  used  by  the  tree  any  time  before  becoming  lignified. 

"Wild  medicinal  plants  of  the  XTnited  States,  Alice  IIenkel  (  V.  S.  Drpt-  -If- 
Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  89,  pp.  76). — A  compile<l  list  is  given  of  the  drug  plants  of 
this  country,  using  as  a  basis  the  catalogues  of  dealers  in  cnide  drugs  and  the  stand' 
ard  works  on  systematic  botany. 

Only  such  wild  medicinal  plants  as  have  commercial  value  are  considered.  Both 
official  and  nonofficial  drugs  are  included  in  the  list,  the  information  being  givto 
imder  the  accepted  botanical  name  of  the  plant.  Brief  notes  are  given  indicatimi 
the  more  important  features  of  habit,  growth,  distribution^  parts  of  the  plant  used, 
and  the  official  status  of  the  product,  etc. 

International  catalogrue  of  scientific  literature.  K — ^Botany  {Internal.  Cui- 
Sci.  Lit,  3  {X90o),  pp.  VIII^.  .W9).— This  is  the  third  annual  issue  of  the  catalogneoi 
scientific  papers  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Council  by  th* 
Royal  Society  of  Iiondon.  The  plan  is  the  same  as  that  previously  announced 
(E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  637).  The  literature  indexed  is  mainly  that  of  1903,  the  material 
employed  having  teen  received  Ijetween  March,  1904,  and  February,  1905.  The 
author  catalogue  embraces  about  5,000  titles. 


FIELD  CBOPS. 

The  thorough  tillage  system  for  the  plains  of  Colorado,  W.  H.  OLn;  (Colo- 
rado >Sta.  Bid.  103,  pp.  .JS,Jiyti.  7). — The  methods  of  plowing,  harrowing,  subsurface 
packing,  and  summer  fallowing  in  connection  with  dry  farming  are  described;  the 
importance  of  seed  selection  for  semiarid  conditions  pointed  out;  and  directions  for 
the  culture  of  different  crops  on  semiarid  lands  are  given.  The  annual  rainfall  in 
Colorado  is  recorde<l  and  the  exjKirience  in  dry  fanning  in  other  States  is  noted. 

In  a  limite<l  cooperative  experiment  a  lield  with  a  light  seeding  of  wheat  had  v 
good  a  stand  as  a  field  seeded  at  nearly  twice  the  rate,  due  to  the  difference  in  tbe 
size  of  the  kernels.  The  rate  of  seeding  different  grain  and  forage  crops  in  diy 
farming  is  given  in  a  table. 

Of  the  s]>ring  wheat  varieties  Kubanka  durum  has  appeared  best  adapted  to  the 
dry  land  areas  of  Colorado,  and  among  the  winter  wheats  Turkey  Red  has  given  the 
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most  satisfactory  yields.  Bromus  tnermw  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  beet  drought- 
resistant  grasses  brought  into  the  State.  Agropynim  ocMdeniale  is  considered  one  of 
the  hardiest  and  best  native  hay  grasses. 

It  is  stated  that  when  the  straw  necessary  to  prodnce  a  bashel  of  wheat  is  estimated 
at  90  lbs.  the  water  required  in  Colorado  to  produce  1  bu.  of  grain  amounts  to  56.26 
tons.  It  is  pointed  out  that  more  moisture  is  required  to  mature  crops  under  semi- 
arid  than  under  humid  conditions.  Banking  from  lowest  to  highest  in  the  amount 
of  water  required  for  maturity,  the  common  field  crops  are  given  in  the  following 
order:  Com,  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  field  peas,  oats,  alfalfa,  and  red  clover.    ' 

Fallcw  culture  of  chernozem,  S.  V.  SHCuoosyEV  (Zhur.  OpuUn.  Agron.  (Ruts. 
Jour.  JExpt.  Landw.),  6  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  1-9).— The  results  of  fallow  and  rotation 
tests  conducted  at  Ploti  for  several  years  are  discussed. 

In  one  system  of  fallowing  the  land  was  plowed  in  the  fall  or  in  the  spring  and 
left  without  a  crop,  while  in  the  other  an  intercultural  crop  like  mustard,  buck- 
wheat, vetches,  etc.,  was  grown  after  plowing  and  before  sowing  the  winter  grain. 
Under  the  first  system  fall-plowed  land  is  known  as  the  black  fallow  and  the  spring- 
plowed  soil  as  early,  medium,  or  late  green  fallow,  according  to  the  time  of  plowing 
from  early  in  spring  to  the  end  of  June.  The  following  rotation  was  practiced:  First 
year,  black  fallow  with  the  plowing  from  7  to  lOJ  in.  deep;  second  year,  winter  rye 
or  winter  wheat;  third  year,  spring  wheat,  oats,  or  barley;  fourth  year,  root  crops; 
fifth  to  eighth  years,  grass  and  leguminous  crops,  and  ninth  year,  flax,  millet,  or 
wheat 

Early  green  fallow  gave  slightly  lower  yields  than  the  black  fallow,  but  is  con- 
sidered by  the  author  as  preferable.  Perennial  grasses  in  the  rotation  proved 
effective  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  Winter  wheat  proved  more  profitable  than 
winter  rye. — p.  fireman. 

Fertilizer  demongtration  work  in  1904,  H.  SvotionA  (Zlschr.  Landw.  Verswhew. 
Oaterr.,  8  (1905),  No.  9,  pp.  8S4-845). — These  demonstration  tests  were  carried  on 
in  the  locality  of  Karnten  by  256  farmers,  of  whom  173,  or  about  68  percent,  reported 
results.  The  year  before  211  had  carried  on  this  work  and  137,  or  65  per  cent, 
reported  the  results  secured. 

Of  the  reports  received  the  first  year  42.6  per  cent,  and  of  those  received  the  sec- 
ond year  50.5  per  cent  were  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  average  data.  On  mead- 
ows Thomas  slag  and  40  per  cent  potash  rait  were  ut<ed  in  quantities  furnishing  70 
kg.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  65  kg.  of  potash  per  hectare,  respectively.  In  the  cereal 
and  hoed  crop  tests  the  nitrate  of  soda  used  furnished  24  kg.  of  nitrogen;  the  super- 
phosphate, 55  kg.  of  phosphoric  acid;  and  the  40  per  cent  potash  salt,  42  kg.  of  pot- 
ash per  hectare.  The  cost  of  the  plant  food  elements  per  kilogram  was  34  heller  for 
phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag  with  18  per  cent  total  phosphoric  acid,  43  heller  for 
Bnperphosphate  with  18  per  cent  of  water  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  194  heller  for 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  arid  29.5  heller  for  potash  in  40  per  cent  pot- 
ash salt. 

The  fertilizer  application  on  meadows  more  than  paid  for  itself  in  the  first  cutting 
of  grass,  so  that  the  second  cutting  and  the  increase  of  the  growth  the  next  year  are 
regarded  as  clear  gain.  The  increase  in  yield  apparently  due  to  the  fertilizer  ranged 
from  30  to  40  per  cent.  In  the  field  crop  experiments  the  results  also  proved  profit- 
able. An  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  the  yield  of  oats  and  of  over  50  per  cent  in  stray^ 
was  obtaine<l  during  the  2  years.  The  yield  in  potatoes  was  increased  by  41  per 
cent  the  first  year  and  by  24  per  cent  the  second. 

The  influence  of  cultivation  of  moorland  meadows  on  the  yield  and  on  the 
efiectiveness  of  commercial  fertilizers,  E.  Wein  (Deut.  Landw.  Preme,  3g  (1905), 
No.  89,  p.  745). — ^The  results  obtained  by  the  moor  culture  station  at  Weihanstephan 
showed  that  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  meadows  of  this  class  without  culti- 
vation is  unprofitable. 
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The  removal  of  the  mora  from  the  sur&oe  by  means  of  a  harrow  and  the  snbte- 
quent  sowing  of  grasses  and  other  leguminous  plants  aerated  the  surface  soil  and  pro- 
duced a  good  effect,  but  it  was  inadequate  for  the  complete  utilization  of  the  com- 
mercial fertilizers  applied.  The  beet  success  was  obtained  when  the  original  eod 
was  plowed  up,  well  worked,  and  sown  to  clover  and  grass.  In  this  way  the  eoil 
was  sufficiently  aerated,  good  forage  secured  the  first  year,  and  the  land  freed  fran 
M'eeds.  For  the  first  year  an  application  of  200  kg.  of  pota^  and  150  kg.  of  pboa- 
phoric  acid,  and  for  the  second  year  120  to  150  kg.  of  potash  and  100  kg.  of  phot- 
phoric  acid  per  hectare  are  recoiiunended. 

For  the  formation  of  a  new  sod  40  per  cent  potash  salt  is  considered  best,  while 
for  tlie  maintenance  of  an  old  soil  kainit  may  be  used  instead.  Phosphoric  add  is 
generally  applied  on  these  meadows  in  the  form  of  Thomas  sli^,  but  superphos- 
phates are  also  effective.  Of  the  raw  phosphates  lime  phosphate  only  proved  satis- 
factory. Lime  rendered  the  soil  more  friable,  promoted  aeration  and  bacterial 
development  of  the  soil,  and  so  acted  indirectly  in  furnishing  plant  food.  The 
applications  of  commercial  fertilizers  were  effective  in  direct  proportion  to  the  colti- 
vation  given. 

Keport  on.  the  experimental  farms  in  the  Central  Frovincea  for  the  year 
1904-6,  C.  E.  Ix)w  {Rpt.  Expl.  Fama  Cent.  Prov.  {Indici],  1904-S,  pp.  «?).— Tlie 
work  for  the  year  1904-5  at  the  several  experimental  farms,  including  a  cattle  breed- 
ing farm  and  a  seed  farm,  is  reviewed. 

The  experimental  results  obtalried  establish  the  superiority  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  i 
top-dressing  in  connection  with  irrigated  crops  to  most  other  forms  of  fertilizers. 
Upland  Georgian  cotton  acclimatized  on  the  farm  during  the  last  10  years  was  dis- 
tributed in  several  districts  and  gave  promising  results.  In  expeiimente  with  rice, 
transplanting  gave  by  far  the  best  results  over  the  nntransplanted  crop.  Ad  awned 
variety  of  Pennuetum  typJurideum  maintained  its  superiority  and  is  becominf;  popo- 
lar  among  cultivators. 

Selections  made  from  Andropogon  sorghum  excelled  the  older  strains  in  both  yield 
and  quality  of  grain.  Brief  notes  on  work  with  cowpeas,  peanuts,  and  other  foia^ 
crops  are  given. 

Ouide  to  experiments  conducted  at  Biir£^)yne's  (university)  Farm,  Imping- 
ton,  and  at  other  centers  in  the  eastern  counties,  T.  H.  Middleton  ( Cambriigt 
Univ.,  Dept.  Agr.,  Guide  to  RipU.,  1905,  pp.  ¥111+  67,  plan  1,  dgmt.  .#).— Eeeoltsof 
cooperative  experiments  with  different  field  crops  are  reported  in  tabular  form  with 
brief  notes. 

The  Long  Ked  mangel  was  apparently  the  leading  variety  on  all  deep  fertile  soils, 
while  for  general  purposes  on  soils  not  suited  to  this  variety  the  Globe  and  Tankards 
did  best.  The  Yellow  Globe,  as  shown  by  experiments  at  two  centers,  yielded  29.9 
tons  of  roots  containing  3.2  tons  of  dry  matter  and  1.88  tans  of  sugar  per  acre;  while 
Long  Red,  with  the  same  yield  of  roots,  produced  3.92  tons  of  dry  matter  and  2.36 
tons  of  sugar.  The  results  of  3  seasons'  tests  at  Burgoyne's  (university)  Farm  show 
that  Sutton  Long  Red  produced  81  cwt.  of  dry  matter  per  acre  as  compared  with  66 
cwt.  for  Carter  Windsor  Yellow  Globe. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  composition  of  mangels  it  was  found  that 
individual  large  roots  are  often  richer  than  individual  small  roots.  In  the  case  of 
I  ong  Red  mangels,  as  the  size  increased  from  2  to  3  lbs.  the  dry  matter  decreased 
0.7  per  cent;  from  3  to  4  lbs.,  0.6;  from  4  to  5  lbs.,  0.4;  from  5  to  6  lbs.,  0.3;  and  from 
6  to  7  lbs.,  0.2  per  cent.  In  fertilizer  tests  with  swedes  the  effect  of  omitting  phos- 
phates was  marked.  The  use  of  a  complete  application  increased  the  weight  of  the 
roots  and  decreased  the  percentage  of  sugar. 

Findlay  British  Queen  ranked  first  in  a  variety  test  with  potatoes  with  an  aveiagf 
yield  of  12  tons  6  cwt.  of  merchantable  tubers.    Whole  sets  for  seed  gave  better 
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resalte  than  tubers  cnt  in  2  or  3  pieces,  and  the  larger  cuttings  produced  heavier  yields 
than  the  smallar  ones. 

Thottsand  Dollar  and  Banner,  both  Canadian  varieties  of  oats,  ranked  first  in  the 
average  jrields  of  grain  and  straw  for  3  years.  In  a  rotation  test  the  best  effect  on  the 
yields  of  mangels,  oats,  and  hay  was  secured  where  i  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
1}  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  6  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  IJ  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre  were  applied  to  mangels. 

Tlie  agathi  plant  (Dept.  Agr.  Madras  Bui.  6g,  pp.  eiSO). — Notes  are  given  on  the 
growth  of  this  plant  in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  the  betel  vine,  which  is 
trained  upon  it.  In  addition  to  this,  its  principal  use,  the  leaves  and  tops  of  the  plant 
are  used  for  forage. 

Under  what  conditions  does  potash  fertilization  reduce  the  prot«in  con- 
tent of  malting  barley P  O.  Reitmair  (Zttchr.  Landw.  Vertuchtw.  0e»lerr.,8{l905), 
No.  JO,  pp.  86,3-944)- — This  article  is  a  review  of  experimental  work  by  different 
investigators  on  potash  fertilization  and  its  relation  to  the  protein  content  of  barley. 
Many  of  the  data  discussed  are  tabulated  and  a  list  of  35  references  consulted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  article  is  given. 

Basing  his  conclusions  on  the  data  reviewed,  the  author  points  out  that  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  malting  barley  can  not  be  offset 
by  applying  potash.  If  the  climate  is  fovorable  and  the  soil  too  rich,  a  change  in 
the  crop  rotation  will  be  more  effective  than  potash  fertilization.  It  is  believed  that 
weather  conditions  most  largely  control  the  low  protein  content  of  barley,  and  that 
if  the  soil  contains  sufficient  available  nitrogen  none  should  be  given  in  the  fertilizer, 
or  the  quantity  should  be  small.  Potash  applied  under  these  conditions,  espedally 
on  soils  in  need  of  the  element,  may  reduce  the  protein  content  in  connection  with 
an  increase  in  the  yield  but  this  does  not  always  occur. 

As  chemical  analyses  do  not  indicate  that  a  soil  will  be  benefited  by  potash  appli- 
cation, this  must  be  determined  by  experimentation.  A  soil  poor  in  nitrogen  may 
be  given  a  rather  heavy  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  without  perceptibly  influencing 
the  protein  content  of  the  grain  and  potash  in  such  cases  may  reduce  the  protein  in 
the  kernel,  but  this  depends  upon  whether  the  soil  responds  to  potash.  An  increase 
in  the  nitrifying  power  of  the  soil  due  to  frequent  cultivation,  especially  on  deep 
fertile  soils,  may  for  a  time  make  the  soil  less  suited  to  the  production  of  low  protein 
barley. 

It  is  stated  that  good  malting  barley  contains  from  9  to  11  per  cent  of  protein  in  the 
dry  matter,  or  from  8  to  10  per  cent  in  the  air-dry  grain,  with  10  per  cent  of  moisture. 
I)eep,  well-dnuned  loess  soil,  uniform  in  the  size  of  the  soil  particles  and  of  good 
texture,  is  considered  best  for  the  production  of  barley  low  in  protein.  The  produc- 
tivity of  a  soil  for  this  purpose  should  be  more  dependent  upon  a  favorable  distribu- 
tion and  conservation  of  the  soil  moisture  than  upon  the  plant  food  it  contains. 
Good  malting  barley  is  also  produced  on  heavier  and  lighter  soils  than  the  kind  just 
described,  but  the  production  of  a  crop  of  the  desired  quality  is  less  certain.  During 
the  periods  before  and  after  heading  a  uniform,  uninterrupted,  and  adequate  mois- 
ture supply  is  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  quality  of  the  product, 
and  these  conditions  are  most  likely  to  obtain  in  a  loess  soil. 

Owing  to  its  rather  small  root  system  and  its  limited  time  of  growth,  the  develop- 
ment of  spring-sown  barley  goes  on  very  rapidly  before  heading,  and  the  plant  under 
these  conditions  may  take  up  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  other  plant  foods. 
After  the  heads  have  appeared  the  formation  of  dry  matter  is  believed  to  go  on  more 
rapidly  than  the  absorption  of  plant  food,  and  if  the  moisture  supply  is  insufficient 
at  this  period  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  taken  up  is  too  large  as  compared  with  the 
•mount  of  dry  matter  formed,  and  a  grain  high  in  protein  and  ash  is  the  result.  In 
this  connection  the  influence  of  climate,  season,  and  rainfall  is  indicated  and  the  value 
of  unproved  varieties  is  discu^ed. 
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According  to  the  author,  the  principal  point  brought  out  in  the  vork  reviewed  is 
that  potash  fertilization  reduces  the  protein  content  only  when  the  quantity  of  avail- 
able potash  in  the  soil  ia  at  a  minimum,  and  especially  on  the  lesa  fertile  soils  when 
a  heavy  application  of  nitrogen  has  been  given. 

Under  wliat  conditiona  does  potash  fertilization  reduce  the  protein  con- 
tent of  malting  barley  P  J.  Stoklasa  {Zttchr.  Landw.  Vermielifw.  OeMerr.,  8  (IM5I, 
Ab.  11,  pp.  957-98g). — A  controversial  article  in  answer  to  O.  Reitmair. 

The  importance  of  the  stooling  capacity  in  cereal  breeding,  J.  8psBU!ic 
{FufUing's  Landw.  Ztg.,  S4  {1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  ^97-.^).— Individual  wheat  plants, 
ranging  in  number  of  stems  from  6  to  22,  were  examined.  The  yield  per  plant  wae 
found  to  increase  quite  regularly  with  the  number  of  stems,  being  14.40  gm.  per 
plant  in  the  group  with  6  stems  and  49.29  gm.  for  the  plants  with  22  sterna. 

Of  the  plants  studied  7.92  per  cent  were  low,  7.30  per  cent  medium,  and  21.78  per 
cent  high  in  stooling  capacity.  The  plants  with  the  medium  number  of  stems  were 
not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  also  gave  the  highest  average  yield  of  grain  pn 
bead.  The  author  concludes  from  these  results  that  for  breeding  purposes  plintt 
medium  in  stooling  capacity  should  be  selected. 

Drilling  clover  seed  with  the  nurse  crop,  Bacruann  {DeiU.  Landu:  Pruf. 
Si  (1903),  No.  98,  p.  S14).— The  results  obtained  show  that  germination  and  initi«i 
growth  on  the  drilled  plats  were  of  greater  regularity  than  on  those  sown  broadcast, 
and  that  the  stand  of  clover  where  broadcasted  was  uneven,  while  on  the  diillei 
plats  it  was  regular.  The  soil  between  the  drills  when  the  clover  was  4  to  5  in.  hi^ 
was  completely  covered,  and  Italian  rye  grass,  which  was  sown  with  the  clo«r, 
developed  perfectly. 

Selecting  and  preparing  seed  com,  P.  G.  Holden  (Iowa  Sla.  Bui.  77,  rer.  d. 
pp.  167-S30,  figs.  4S). — A  revised  edition  of  a  bulletin  previously  noted  (E.  S.  K-,  1^' 
p.  40)  containing  in  addition  to  matter  already  published  a  report  on  seed  com  tNC 
made  in  1905.  Directions  for  storing  seed  com  and  for  testihg  each  ear  are  als> 
added. 

Over  3,300  samples  of  seed  com  representing  every  section  of  the  State,  and  nrh 
sample  consisting  of  200  kernels  taken  from  100  ears  of  each  farmer's  seed,  weR 
tested.  The  average  results  of  these  tests  show  that  approximately  19  per  cent  ot 
the  seed  was  entirely  dead,  21  per  cent  low  in  vitality  and  unfit  for  planting,  wl 
only  about  60  per  cent  good  seed  with  strong,  vigorous  germination  and  giving  » 
promise  of  well-developed,  productive  plants. 

Observations  on  the  stand  were  made  in  more  than  1,000  difierent  cornfields  and 
it  was  found  that  in  some  the  stand  was  only  40  per  cent  of  perfection,  while  in 
others  it  ran  as  high  as  95  to  96  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  from  these  observationf 
that  on  the  average  for  the  State  the  actual  stand  was  about  65  per  cent  of  a  perfect 
stand. 

In  another  experiment  seed  secured  from  90  different  farmers  living  within  a  radios' 
of  10  miles  from  the  station  was  compared.  The  exj)eriment  was  repeated  3  times 
under  identical  conditions.  The  average  yield  of  the  6  highestryielding  samplex  w* 
at  the  rate  of  77.5  bu.  per  acre,  and  of  the  6  lowest-yielding,  35.6  bu.  The  yields  of 
these  12  samples  ranged  from  31.5  to  80.5  bu.  per  acre. 

The  amount  of  water  used  by  growing  com,  R^  W.  Clotribr  (N.  Dak.  Famo, 
7  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  6,  6). — ^Three  stalks  of  com  were  grown  in  the  open  in  a  cylinder 
18  in.  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  high,  filled  with  soil.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cylindervas 
a  reservoir  shut  off  from  the  air.  The  soil  was  saturated  with  water  and  the  reservoir 
filled. 

The  water  ti.>sed  by  the  plants  was  measured  by  the  quantity  required  to  keep  the 
level  in  the  reservoir  con!<tant  as  corrected  by  the  loss  due  to  evaporation  from  « 
check  cylinder.  During  the  24  days  prior  to  July  12,  when  the  plants  were  begin- 
ning to  silk,  7  in.  of  rain  fell  and  in  addition  132  lbs.  of  water  was  required  to  keep 
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the  levfl  in  the  resen-oir  constant.  Since  the  plants  were  2  ft.  high  a  daily  average 
of  3  Urn.  of  watei-  was  used  per  stalk,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  rainfall  of  1  in.  every 
7J  days. 

What  is  an  ear  of  comP  E.  G.  Montgomery  {Pop.  Sri.  Mo.,  68  {1906),  No.  l,pp. 
o5-ei,figs.  14). — The  observations  made  suggest  to  the  author  that  corn  and  teosinte 
may  have  had  a  common  origin,  the  progenitor  of  these  plants  probably  being  a  large 
mueh-branched  grass,  each  branch  being  terminated  by  a  tassel-like  structure  bear- 
ing hermaphrodite  flowers 

In  the  process  of  evolution  the  cluster  of  pistillate  spikes  in  teosinte  is  considered 
as  having  developed  from  the  lateral  branches  of  a  tassel-like  structure  while  the 
corn  ear  developed  from  the  central  spike.  It  is  further  indicated  as  probable  that 
the  central  tassel,  as  evolution  progressed,  produced  only  staminate  flowers  while 
the  lateral  branches  produced  only  pistillate  flow^ers,  and  that  this  differentiation  was 
accompanied  by  a  shortening  of  the  internodes  of  the  lateral  branches  until  they 
were  entirely  inclosed  in  the  leaf  sheaths,  as  is  the  case  with  en  ear  of  corn. 

Weevil-resisting  adaptations  of  the  cotton  plant,  0.  F.  Cook  (  V.  S.  Depl.  Agr., 
Bw.  Plant  Indus.  Bttl.  88,  pp.  87,  ph.  10) . — This  bulletin  contains  an  account  of  obser- 
vations and  experiments  showing  that  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  cotton  plant  have 
definite  weevil-resisting  characters. 

One  of  the  first  results  in  this  line  of  work  was  the  discovery  of  the  weevil-eating 
kelep.  It  appears  from  these  observations,  however,  that  the  usefulness  of  the  insect 
is  not  limite<l  to  weevil  destruction,  but  that  by  making  a  regular  field  culture  of  cot- 
ton possible  in  regions  infested  with  the  weevil  it  has  contributed  to .  the  develop- 
ment of  weevil-resisting  ctiaracters  in  the  plant.  These  characters  are  regarded  as 
modifications  in  the  plant  for  the  purpose  of  self-protection  against  its  insect  enemies. 

The  general  protective  characters,  the  involucre  as  a  protective  structure,  and  the 
protection  of  the  bolls  and  of  the  seed  are  discussed  at  some  length.  The  extrafloral 
nectaries  of  the  cotton  i)lant  are  described  and  their  functions  as  insect-attracting 
devices  pointedout.    A  description  of  thebehaviorof  the  parasitize<l  buds  is  alsogiveu. 

Discussions  on  the  cultural  value  of  Kidney  cotton,  the  nature  and  causes  of  weevil- 
'«8i8ting  adaptations,  and  the  improving  of  varieties  by  conscious  and  unconscious 
selection  are  presented.  The  different  adaptations  are  classified  as  avoiding  weevils, 
excluding  weevils,  attracting  the  kelep,  and  preventing  the  development  of  weevil 
lan-ffi.  The  adaptive  characters  of  different  types  of  cotton,  including  Kekchi,  Rabi- 
nal,  Pachon,  San  Lucas  Sea  Island,  Kidney,  and  upland  cottons,  are  also  listed. 

In  an  experiment  conducted  in  Guatemala  it  was  found  that  plants  of  Kekchi  cot- 
ton cultivated  on  the  United  States  system  were  much  more  robust  and  compact  than 
the  plants  grown  by  the  Indians  in  more  crowded  fields.  Considerable  variation  in 
this  cotton  was  observed  even  among  plants  grown  from  seed  raised  by  the  sauie 
Indian,  and  this  fact  is  considered  as  giving  promise  of  securing  strains  having  the 
special  characters  required  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  found  that 
Guatemalan  conditions  cause  variation  ixi  United  States  varieties.  King  lost  most 
of  its  distinctive  characters  and  broke  up  into  a  variety  of  types  and  in  general 
receded  in  earliness.  Allen,  Sea  Island,  and  Egyptian  varieties  became  more  preco- 
cious and  in  some  instances  gained  in  vigor  and  productiveness.  Kekchi  cotton  in 
Texas  grew  large  and  rank  but  began  to  fruit  toward  the  end  of  July,  giving  promise 
of  successful  seetl  production  under  the  prevailing  climatic  conditions. 

A  test  of  Kekchi  cotton  was  made  at  Lanham,  Md.,  in  1905,  and  while  this  local- 
ity is  at  the  northern  limits  of  cotton  cultivation,  this  variety  produced  more  mature 
plants  than  any  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  varieties  compared  with  it.  It  also 
remained  more  constant  in  Maryland  than  did  King  in  Guatemala.  When  light 
fcists  occurred  in  this  locality  aljout  the  en<l  of  September  the  Kekchi  plants  did 

not  suffer  more  than  the  American  upland  varieties.     Pachon  cotton  from  western 

Guatemala  grew  from  52  to  "»  in.  high  and  produced  no  buds  at  Victoria,  Tex., 
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while  at  Lanham,  Md.,  it  grew  to  a  height  of  only  30  to  40  in.,  and  produced 
numerous  buds.  The  Kekchi  cotton  plants  in  the  experimental  plate  were  charac- 
terized mainly  by  the  long  basal  branches. 

It  was  observed  that  the  smooth  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  varieties  were  more 
susceptible  to  weevil  injuries  than  the  hairy  upland  sorts,  and  that  the  boll  weerib 
prefer  the  smooth  varieties  while  the  keleps  find  the  hairiness  of  the  plants,  gacb  as 
those  of  the  upland  varieties,  and  especially  of  the  Kekchi  cotton,  to  their  advm- 
tage.  Kelep  nests  were  found  at  the  bases  of  only  41  per  cent  of  United  States 
upland  and  Sea  Island  varieties  as  compared  with  76  per  cent  of  the  plants  of  the 
Kekchi  cotton.  The  hairiness  of  the  stalks  assists  the  kelep  in  traveling  over  the 
plant,  while  to  the  boll  weevil  it  is  a  serious  hindrance. 

Dimensions  of  floral  buds  and  bracts  of  several  varieties  of  cotton  were  compared 
and  it  was  found  that  in  Parker,  King,  and  Allen  the  bracts  very  seldom  attain  a 
width  of  30  mm.,  while  in  the  Kekchi  cotton  the  average  width  for  all  except  the 
smallest  buds  was  above  30  mm.  The  larger  bracts  permit  the  involucre  to  be  more 
effectively  closed,  and  thus  constitute  a  distinct  weevil-resisting  adaptation. 

Proliferation  of  internal  tissues  of  the  buds  seemed  more  frequent  in  the  Kekchi 
cotton  than  in  any  of  our  domestic  varieties.  Proliferation,  or  growth  inside  of  the 
bud  of  loose  watery  tissue,  prevents  the  development  of  the  larvse.  It  was  fonnd 
that  the  proportion  of  weevil  punctures  rendered  ineffective  by  proliferadon  ran 
well  above  50  per  cent,  and  sometimes  reached  as  high  as  80  and  90  per  cwt 
Observations  on  Parker  cotton  bolls  showed  that  proliferation  was  complete  in  U 
hours  after  the  injury  had  been  inflicted. 

"The  weevil-resisting  characters  are  much  more  highly  developed  in  the  vaiiety 
of  cotton  cultivated  by  the  Kekchi  Indians  of  eastern  Guatemala  than  in  any  other 
type  yet  known,  and  it  produces  also  large  bolls  and  lint  of  -good  length  and  qual- 
ity, so  that  it  may  be  of  value  in  the  United  States.  But  even  though  the  Kekchi 
cotton  in  its  present  form  should  prove,  for  any  reason,  not  to  be  adapted  to  cul- 
tural conditions  in  the  United  States,  it  demonstrates  at  least  the  fact  that  thenplaod 
type  of  cotton  is  capable  of  assuming  other  characters  which  will  render  it  far  better 
adapted  to  cultivation  in  the  presence  of  the  boll  weevil  than  the  varieties  hitherto 
grown  in  the  United  States." 

Cotton  grovriag  in  Ouilford  County,  J.  H.  Blufobd  {N.  C.  Agr.  and  Meek.  01 
Bui.  1,  pp.  12,  figt.  g). — Culture  experiments  with  cotton  were  conducted  on  an 
almost  entirely  clay  subsoil  from  which  the  soil  had  been  removed  and  on  which 
soiling  crops  had  been  grown  for  a  few  years  with  partial  success  for  the  purpoee  af 
adding  humus. 

Barnyard  numure  and  commercial  fertilizers  were  applied  alone  and  in  combina- 
tion. The  rows  receiving  barnyard  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers  gave  the 
largest  yield  at  first  picking  and  the  rows  treated  with  barnyard  manure  alone  gave 
the  largest  percentage  of  the  total  yield  at  the  second  and  third  pickings.  The  large* 
average  total  yield  was  obtained  from  the  rows  treated  with  barnyard  manure  alone. 

The  culture  of  cotton  in  Argentina,  C.  D.  Girola  {El  cuUivo  del  algodonma 
la  RepAblica  Argentina.  Buenos  Ayres:  P.  Oadola,  1904,  pp-  99,  figs.  14). — A  geneisl 
treatise  on  cotton  culture  with  historical  notes  on  the  industry  in  South  America, 
and  particularly  in  Argentina;  descriptions  of  the  plant,  its  species,  varieties,  and 
most  important  hybrids;  discu.'JsionH  on  the  climatic  requirementa  of  the  crop;  * 
classification  of  fibers;  and  statistics  on  production.  The  results  of  cultural  tests  with 
cotton  in  Argentina  are  briefly  reviewed. 

Beport  on  the  poBsibilities  of  cotton  gTOwing  in  the  East  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate, for  1904,  A.  Linton  and  E.  Brand  (London:  Harrison  &  Sons,  19(6, 
pp.  17). — A  report  presented  to  Parliament  sunmiarizing  the  work  done  in  cotton 
culture  and  briefly  describing  the  different  cotton  districts.  Meteorological  records 
for  the  region  are  tabulated  and  general  directions  for  growing  cotton  are  given- 
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The  lands  suitable  for  cotton  culture  in  the  Protectorate  are  estimated  at  1,340,000 
acres,  including  1,250,000  acres  of  coast  lands,  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  crop. 

The  speciflc  effect  of  phosphoric  acid  on  oat  plants  grown  on  black  peaty 
sand,  H.  Clausen  {Jour.  iMndir.,  5S  (1905),  No.  3,  pp.  S1S-2S8,  fig.  i).— The 
results  of  a  series  of  pot  experiments  showed  that  on  this  soil  the  use  of  phosphoric 
atrid  regularly  increased  the  total  yield  and  "decreased  the  relative  yield  of  grain. 

Dryness  and  aeration  of  the  soil  reduced  tlie  effect  on  the  yield  of  grain,  while 
moisture  and  a  Iraeened  aeration  so  increased  it  that  even  the  absolute  yield  of  grain 
was  largely  diminished.  The  average  data  also  indicate  a  reduction  in  the  yield  of 
grain  when  the  total  yield  is  increased  by  means  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  element  seems  to  interfere  with  the  translocation  of  material  within  the 
oat  plant,  and  the  fact  that  it  favors  the  production  of  new  shoots  from  the  lower 
node  after  the  main  stem  has  headed  is  considered  a  good  basis  for  this  conclusion. 
The  growth  of  these  younger  shoots  is  made  at  the  expense  of  grain  development. 

It  was  also  observed  that  the  plants  receiving  phosphoric  acid  had  bluish-red 
stems  while  the  stems  of  those  grown  without  an  addition  of  this  element  were  light 
yellow  in  color.  It  was  shown  by  chemical  analysis  that  the  bluish-red  plants  con- 
taine<l  much  more  lime  but  considerably  less  oxid  of  iron  than  the  light  yellow  ones. 
The  effect  of  soil  compression  on  the  development  of  pats,  C.  von  Sbelhobst 
AND  Krztmowbki  (Jow.  Latulw.,  5S  (1905),  No.  3,  pp.  «S9-27*).— Field  experiments 
in  this  line  have  been  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  641). 

In  the  work  here  described  plants  were  grown  in  vegetation  boxes  and  the  effect 
of  compacting  the  soil  was  noted.  Oats  were  sown  April  14,  and  on  May  11  the  soil 
was  compacted  in  one  box  while  in  the  other  the  surface  was  hoed.  From  the 
results  secured  it  is  concluded  that  rolling  reduces  the  tendency  to  lodge  mainly 
because  it  retards  the  general  development  of  the  plant  by  lessening  the  air  supply 
of  the  roots,  decreasing  nitrification  in  the  soil,  and  reducing  root  growth.  The 
reduction  in  the  general  growth  of  the  plant  is  especially  marked  in  the  early  vege- 
tative period. 

This  soil  treatment  also  retards  heading,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  results  in  a 
shortening  of  the  lower  intemode  and  possibly  a  thickening  of  the  stems  and  a 
strengthening  of  the  cell  walls.  A  top-dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  recommended  to 
counteract  a  po^ible  reduction  of  the  yield  through  rolling. 

The  influence  of  soil  moisture  on  the  development  of  oats  at  different  stagres 
of  growth,  C.  VON  Seelhorst  and  Kezymowski  (Jour.  Landw.,  53  (1905),  No.  4,  pp. 
357-370). — Oats  were  grown  in  24  pots,  each  filled  with  22  kg.  of  soil  adequately 
fertilized. 

Sixteen  kernels  were  sown  in  each  pot,  but  the  stand  was  later  thinned  to  8  plants. 
The  pots  were  divided  into  2  series,  the  first  being  kept  dry  in  the  beginning  and 
watered  later  on,  and  the  second  being  kept  moist  at  first  with  no  water  applied  dur- 
ing the  later  stages  of  growth.  In  the  first  series  the  check  pots  received  no  water 
and  in  the  second  they  were  supplied  with  moisture  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
test. 

The  results  showed  that  when  water  was  supplied  in  the  first  series  beginning  with 
July  1,  the  increase  in  total  yield  was  27.7  per  cent;  beginning  with  June  15,  48.8; 
June  1,  103.2;  May  15,  136.3;  and  May  1,  178.9  per  cent.  The  corresponding 
increases  in  the  yield  of  grain  were  21.4, 40.1, 107, 126.3,  and  158.7  per  cent.  In  the 
second  series,  in  which  the  water  supply  was  discontinued  on  these  dates,  the  total 
yields  based  on  the  yield  of  the  check  test  as  100  per  cent,  were  as  follows:  July  1, 
85.8  percent;  June  15,  67.3;  June  1,  52.3;  May  15,  44.3;  and  May  1,  41.3  percent. 
The  corresponding  yields  of  grain  amounted  to  74.4,  62.3,  48.6,  44.8,  and  40.8  per 
cent  of  the  yields  in  the  check  tests. 

The  influence  of  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  on  the  structure  of  the  plant,  and 
particularly  the  development  of  the  panicle,  is  also  briefly  noted. 
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The  structure  of  oat  and  barley  stems  and  its  relation  to  prodaetion, 
C.  Kraub  (Cenlbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  S4  (190S),  Xo.  10,  pp.  (>6"5-66*).— Observstions  were 
made  on  plants  from  two  different  localities,  as  well  as  those  grown  on  {ertilizeJ  and 
Dnr«>rtilized  soil  and  in  drillH  and  broadcast. 

Varietal  differences  in  leaiiness  were  more  apparent  in  barley  than  in  oats.  The 
average  total  number  of  leaves  and  the  Humber  of  basal  leaves  per  plant  yas  greater 
in  the  forms  of  Ilordeiim  duitichuni  erectum  than  in  those  of  //.  dintirhuiii  wiimt. 
Secondary  stems  of  both  barley  and  oats  were  less  leafy  than  the  initial  stems.  In 
both  s(>ecies  the  larger  number  of  leaves  was  borne  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem. 
The  |)ercentage  of  basal  leaves  was  smaller  for  barley  than  for  oats,  and  in  hnth 
crops  the  secondary  stems  were  provided  with  a  smaller  number  of  baaal  leaves  than 
the  primary  stems.  The  length  and  weight  of  the  stems  increased  with  the  number 
of  internodes. 

No  definite  correlation  was  shown  between  the  length,  thickness,  and  weiirht  of 
the  different  internodes  and  their  total  number.  Long  stems  were  found  to  be 
heavier  than  shorter  stems  with  an  equal  number  of  joints,  and  the  internodes  were 
longer  and  thicker.  A  closer  relation  seemed  to  exist  between  length  and  thicknt* 
of  the  internodes  than  between  thickness  and  weight.  The  long,  thick,  heavystems 
of  l>oth  oats  and  barley  produced  the  longest  and  heaviest  heads. 

Cooperative  variety  tests  with  peas,  1902-1804,  W.  Edler  {Arb.  Aw. 
iMndii:  (iexell.,  1905,  No.  109,  pp.  10g).—0l  the  6  varieties  of  peas  grown  Weende 
Victoria  gave  the  best  average  yield,  and  the  common  small  yellow  field  pea,  whick 
stood  last  in  the  average  yield  of  peas,  gave  the  highest  yield  of  straw.  Weende 
Victoria  ranked  sei^md  in  straw  production. 

The  longest  vines  were  produced  by  Weende  Victoria,  Strube  Yellow  Victori»,W. 
the  common  small  yellow  field  pea,  and  the  longest  pods  by  Strube  Yellow  Vic- 
toria, Weende  Victoria,  and  Strube  Green  Victoria.  Strube  Yellow  Victoria  pn> 
duced  the  largest  and  heaviest  peas.  The  varieties  producing  small-sized  peas gaf« 
the  highest  weight  per  liter,  while  those  producing  the  largest  sized  peas  gave  tbe 
lowest  weight  per  liter.  Evergreen  Folger  was  the  earliest  variety  tested.  TheBiM 
Green  English  pea  showed  the  least  tendency  to  lodge. 

Varieties  of  potatoes,  W.  Bruce  (JSdt'nft.  and  East  oj  Scot.  Col.  Agr.  Bui.  <• 
pp.  4). — Cooperative  experiments  were  made  in  1904  for  the  purpose  of  testing  nw 
varieties  of  potatoes. 

Of  the  13  varieties  grown  Pink  Blossom,  Factor,  Up-to-Date,  Twentieth  Century, 
and  British  Queen  were  most  satisfactory  when  both  quantity  and  quality  are  ton- 
sidered.  In  the  different  experiments  the  same  varieties  held  approximately  the 
same  rank.  Langworthy,  which  is  iinequaled  for  quality,  and  White  BloaBom  nnkei 
last  in  yield  in  every  test.  British  Queen,  Up-to-Date,  and  Langworthy  are  old 
varieties  grown  as  standards  for  comparison. 

The  effect  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  the  quality  of  root  cropi  isi 
potatoes,  M.  Wkibull  (A'.  Ixindlbr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidxkr.,  U  (79ft5),.V». 
•*-•#.  PP-  lSl-179)- — Kxperuuents  were  conducted  with  sugar  beets  in  1901  and  190i 
and  with  fodder  beets  and  potatoes  in  1903  and  1904. 

In  1901  the  highest  sugar  content  was  obtained  with  the  use  of  200  kg.  perhectan 
of  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  or  from  an  application  of  400  kg.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  300 
kg.  of  superphosphate.  The  beets  grown  in  these  applications  were  from  3  to  4  per 
cent  higher  in  purity  than  those  which  rweived  200  kg.  of  nitrate  of  sotla  and  3M 
kg.  of  superphosphate  per  hectare.  These  results  were  confirmed  the  following 
year,  but  the  purity  being  very  high  in  all  cases  was  not  affected  in  so  marked  » 
manner. 

In  all  the  tests  nitrate  of  soda  alone  greatly  increased  the  yield  of  sugar,  but  wbt« 
applied  with  superphosphate  the  results  were  not  quite  so  good.  Superphosphitf. 
although  not  uniform  in  its  effect,  showed  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  purity,  •B'' 
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where  potash  was  given  in  addition  the  sugar  content  was  also  slightly  reduced  while 
the  purity  of  the  juice  and  the  yield  of  sugar  were  not  materially  affected.  These 
results  are  regarded  as  confirming,  in  general,  the  work  of  Maercker  (R.  8.  R.,  12, 
p.  531),  and  showing  that  as  the  quality  of  modem  improved  sugar  beets  is  not 
appreciably  influenced  by  the  common  kinds  of  fertilizers,  including  peat  pondrette, 
sugar  factories  are  not  warranted  in  placing  restrictions  on  the  kinds  or  amounts  of 
fertilizers  used  by  beet  growers. 

In  the  experiments  with  fodder  beets  the  largest  quantities  of  dry  matter  were 
obtained  from  the  heaviest  applications  of  fertilizers  in  general  use,  while  the  highest 
percentages  of  dry  matter  were  secured  where  no  fertilizers  were  given.  The  com- 
position of  the  beets  showed  that  the  character  of  the  fertilization  did  not  apprecia- 
bly affect  their  food  value. 

The  lowest  yields  of  potatoes  were  secured  where  no  fertilizers  were  used,  medium 
yields  on  plats  receiving  superphosphate  and  potash,  and  the  highest  yields  of  tubers 
or  starch  on  the  plats  treated  with  complete  fertilizers.  As  in  the  case  of  fodder 
beets,  the  fertilizers  applied  placed  the  yield  and  quality  in  inverse  ratio  to  each 
other. — F.  w.  woll. 

Serradella  and  red  clover  in  rotation,  R.  Guthkb  {Dml.  Landw.  Pretse,  S3 
{1905),  No.  96,  p.  799). — It  is  reported  that  on  the  heath  lands  of  Liineburg  serra- 
della is  not  successful  when  following  red  clover,  and  that  results  are  also  unsatis- 
factory when  red  clover  follows  serradella. 

Fertilizer  tests  with  sugrar  beets  in  1901  and  1802,  S.  L.  Frankpitrt  et  al. 
(Kiev,  1905,  pp.  IV  +  561;  rev.  in  Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron.  {Ruts.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw. ),  6 
{1905),  No.  4,  pp.  471,  473). — Fifteen  cooperative  tests  were  made  in  1902.  In  every 
instance  the  use  of  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  combination  improved  the 
yield,  the  increase  varying  from  107  to  11,077  lbs.  per  acre.  In  general  a  better, 
quality  was  obtained,  the  increase  in  sugar  content  ranging  from  0.1  to  1.7  per  cent. 

The  superphosphate  in  most  t^sts  seemed  more  effective  than  the  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  a  quantity  furnishing  27  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre  and  applied  in  the  drill 
was  apparently  most  advantageous.  The  quality  of  the  beets- was  not  unfavorably 
affected  when  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied.  Small  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda 
proved  effective,  and  quantities  not  exceeding  50  lbs.  per  acre  gave  the  best  results. 
Even  in  quantities  furnishing  only  7  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre  superphosphate 
gave  a  noticeable  increase  in  yield  and  in  general  seemed  to  give  better  results  than 
Thomas  slag. — p.  fireman. 

The  use  of  shelled  and  disinfected  beet  seed  {Deul.  Landw.  Pretse,  Se  {1905), 
No.  100,  p.  SSI). — The  use  of  beet  seed  from  which  the  hull  of  the  seed  boll  has  been 
removed  is  discussed  and  the  advisabiUty  of  disinfecting  seed  is  pointed  out  The 
advantages  of  shelled  and  disinfected  seed  are  given  as  follows:  (1)  A  reduction  in 
the  volume  of  the  seed,  (2)  a  greater  regularity  in  seeding  with  a  smaller  quantity  of 
seed  used,  (3)  quicker  germination,  and  (4)  the  destruction  of  parasites.  It  is  stated 
that  the  use  of  this  kind  of  seed  is  spreading. 

Comparative  analyses  of  varieties  of  cane,  C.  F.  Eckart  {Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Sta.,  Div.  Agr.  and  Chem.  Bui.  IS,  pp.  20). — The  results  of  a  chemical  study 
of  17  varieties  of  cane  are  tabulated  and  discussed. 

It  was  found  that  the  various  varieties  when  grown  under  like  conditions  made 
different  demands  upon  the  plant  foods  of  the  soil.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Stripeil 
Singapore  contained  7.7  lbs.  of  nitrogen  for  each  ton  of  solid  matter  produced  as  com- 
pared with  only  4.2  lbs.  for  Demerara  No.  117.  For  each  ton  of  solid  matter  Demerara 
No.  74  had  taken  up  8.4  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  Queensland  No.  1  only  3.7  lbs. 
Demerara  No.  74  also  stood  first  in  the  quantity  of  potash  with  35.1  lbs.,  and  less 
with  regard  to  lime,  the  quantity  appropriated  being  only  3.9  lbs.  The  largest  quan- 
tity of  lime,  7  lbs.  in  each  ton  of  solid  matter,  was  found  in  Louisiana  Striped.  The 
analyses  further  showed  that  during  the  development  of  different  crops  the  same 
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variety  can  differ  materially  as  to  the  percentage  of  its  nitrogenouti  and  minenl 
constituents. 

The  relative  development  of  the  leaves  and  stalk,  as  shown  by  this  work,  is  modi- 
fled  chiefly  through  climatic  and  soil  conditions  and  it  is  pointed  oat  that  as  the 
different  parts  of  the  plant  may  show  different  percentages  of  the  various  elmentt, 
a  variation  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  same  variety  may  occur  daring  two 
different  seasons.  It  is  concluded  that  as  physical  and  chemical  changes  in  the  toil 
are  continually  taking  place  the  growth  of  the  cane  as  well  as  its  chemical  compon- 
tion  may  be  modified  from  one  season  to  another. 

Kanurial  and  other  experimenta  with  sugar  cane,  J.  P.  D'ALBmi'mitn 
and  J.  R.  Bovkll  {Rpt.  Agr.  Work,  Imp.  DepL  Agr.  Wetl  Indies,  190S-1904,  pt- 1,  if- 
4-47). — A  summary  of  the  results  of  experiments  carried  on  at  Dodds  Botanic  Station 
and  at  Ave  plantations  in  different  typical  localities  of  the  island. 

The  soil  at  Dodds  was  of  low  fertility,  being  deficient  in  the  mineral  constitoentt 
of  plant  food.  The  plat  receiving  20  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre  gave  a  jieU 
of  27.9  tons  of  cane,  and  the  one  receiving  40  tons  32.4  tons  of  cane.  The  use  of  phot- 
phoric  acid  and  potash  in  addition  to  the  barnyard  manure  diminished  the  yield  by4 
tons.  The  restilta  indicated  that  from  60  to  80  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  niti^ 
of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  from  80  to  100  lbs.  of  potash  applied  eartr 
reduced  the  richness  and  purity  of  the  juice,  and  that  the  combination  of  commep 
cial  fertilizers  and  barnyard  manure  gave  canes  yielding  a  slightly  larger  percent^e 
of  juice. 

The  soil  on  the  Foursquare  plantation  contained  an  abtmdance  of  availaUe  phot- 
phoric  auhydrid.  The  average  yield  of  plats  receiving  35  tons  of  barnyard  manw 
l)er  acre  was  28.7  tons  of  cane,  and  the  results  in  general  showed  that  on  thisfiel^ 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  addition  to  35  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  ten 
was  not  advisable  for  a  plant  cane  crop. 

The  experiments  at  Hopewell  plantation  were  conducted  on  an  exceptionally  ricli 
clay  soil.  An  application  of  60  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  prodooedu 
increase  of  3i  tons  of  cane,  while  when  given  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  thf 
increase  was  5  tons  and  when  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  was  reduced  to  40  Ibe-,  ^ 
tons.  On  another  field  a  similar  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  with  a  ntooD 
crop.  Here  the  best  results  were  obtained  where  60  lbs.  of  potash  was  given  in 
January  and  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  June  to  plant  canes,  W- 
lowed  by  80  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  ratooDi 
This  soil  was  rich  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  received  before  the  cm* 
were  planted  40  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre. 

On  a  series  of  one-acre  plats  the  results  showed  that  where  35  tons  of  bamvvd 
manure  was  used  the  application  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  quantities  of  200  to  400 
lbs.  gave  increased  yields  amounting  to  from  1  to  7  tons  of  cane  and  that  the  oseof 
superphosphate  did  not  affect  the  yield,  while  an  application  of  250  lbs.  of  basic  e\t( 
per  acre  gave  an  increase  of  1^  tons  of  cane.  Where  30  tons  of  barnyard  manoR 
was  used  per  acre  an  application  of  100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  addition  to  nitio- 
gen  and  phosphate  gave  an  increase  of  about  2}  tons.- 

Experiments  with  varieties  of  sugar  cane,  J.  P.  D'ALBUorKBQVS  andJ.  R- 
BovELL  {Jipt.  Agr.  Work,  Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West  Indies,  190S-1904,  pL  g,  pp.  57).— f* 
experiments  here  reported  were  conducted  at  Dodds  Botanic  Station  and  at  17  difier 
ent  plantations.  In  the  black  soil  estates  the  best  results  as  plant  canes  were  obtained 
with  B  1529,  which  gave  a  largo  yield  and  a  rich  juice.  On  the  red  soils  B  208  stool 
first  and  B  1 529  second.  B  208  stands  first  in  average  yield  for  4  years  on  both  bl«<* 
and  red  soils.  It  is  reported  that  plants  and  ratoons  of  this  cane  on  red  soils  weft 
about  12  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  the  White  Transparent  variety.  B  147,  white 
giving  markedly  good  results  in  1  or  2  districts,  did  not  appear  to  ratoon  well  on  the 
red  soils. 
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Dnring  the  seaaon  of  1902-1904,  2,843  varieties  of  cane  were  raised  from  seed  and 
planted  out,  making  a  total  of  20,000  varieties  raised  from  seed  since  1898.  Of  these, 
6,000  varieties  have  reached  a  second  or  third  stage,  and  during  this  season  a  total  of 
5,574  varieties  were  still  under  cultivation  and  653  varieties  were  reapetl  and  analyzed. 
The  principal  varieties  are  briefly  described. 

The  relation  between  stem  and  root  development  in  the  sugar  cane  plant, 
Z.  Kaherling  (Mfded.  Proefttat.  Suikerriet  Weit-Java,  1906,  No.  SS,  pp.  17,  pU.  S). — 
.\  discussion  of  the  subject  with  references  to  work  by  different  investigators  is  given 
and  the  author's  own  results  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  in  a  single-bud  cutting  of  cane  the  growing  capacity  of  the  bud 
was  largely  reduced  when  the  roots  were  not  allowed  to  develop;  and  likewise,  when 
the  growth  of  the  bud  was  prevented  the  development  of  the  roots  was  reduced. 
Cuttings  with  two  buds  treated  in  the  same  way  gave  similar  results,  hut  when  the 
bad  on  one  joint  and  the  roots  on  the  other  were  kept  from  growing,  as  by  means  of 
a  band  of  plaster  of  Paris,  the  remaining  uncovered  bud  and  roots  developed  almost 
normally. 

The  results  of  this  work,  supplemented  by  those  obtained  in  pot  experiments,  indi- 
cated that  under  normal  conditions  the  development  of  the  cane  plant  al)ove  ground 
is  carried  on  with  about  the  same  degree  of  activity  as  the  development  of  the  root 


Beport  of  the  division  of  agriculture  and  chemiBtr7,  C.  F.  Kckart  (Hawaiian 
liugar  FUmtenf  ,Sta.  Rpl.  1905,  pp.  l.'i-38). — A  report  on  the  work  of  this  division  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  is  presented. 

The  field  experiments  with  sugar  cane  and  the  work  of  the  substations  on  the 
various  islands  are  briefly  noted.  Cane  was  successfully  grown  from  seed  received 
in  the  form  of  pulverized  cane  tassels  from  Barbados,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad.  The 
seed  was  sown  Decemlier  21,  Febniary  4,  and  February  18.  Cold  weather  retarded 
the  growth  of  the  early  sown  plants  and  a  larger  number  of  them  died  off  than  was 
the  case  in  the  later  seedings. 

A  total  of  812  seedlings  was  produced,  of  which  279  were  planted  in  the  field  May 
3  and  July  18.  On  August  29,  46  of  these  young  cane  plants  were  n*plante<l  from 
cattings,  and  on  September  13, 47  more  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  remainder 
of  the  canes  were  allowed  to  flower  during  the  fall  to  produce  seed. 

The  value  of  shelled  timothy  seed,  H.  von  Feilitzbn  (Sremka  ^f(^lwhlUurfdr. 
Tidtkr.,  19  (1906),  Xo.  1,  pp.  79,  80). — ^The  results  of  pot  experiments  indicated  that 
shelled  timothy  seed  for  seeding  purposes  has  a  much  lower  value  than  whole  seed. — 

F.  W.  WOLL. 

A  study  of  Deli  tobacco,  D.  J.  Hihsink  (Meded.  Dept.  Landb.  [.Aicn],  190.'>,  No.  1, 
pp.  78;  ab».  in  Jour.  Landtr.,  S-i  (190.'>),  No.  g,  pp.  /.i)-/?.,-').— Fertilizer  exjieriments 
on  the  Padang  Boelan  plantation  were  conducted  from  1900  to  1902,  inclusive,  on  soil 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  but  rather  low  in  pota.«h  and  lime. 

An  application  of  nitrogen  seemed  unneciessary,  but  the  use  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric add  gave  gootl  results.  The  optimum  quantity  of  potash  per  plant  ranged 
from  1  to  1.3  gm.  The  use  of  0.75  pm.  of  phosphoric  acid  jier  plant  proved  inade- 
quate. The  tobacco  grown  on  this  soil  had  a  high  nitrogen  content,  although  nitro- 
gen fertilization  ha»l  little  influence.  The  content  of  *Hlbuminoi<l  nitrogen  varietV 
little  and  amounted  to  more  than  50  jjer  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen.  The  average 
nicotine  content,  1.96  per  cent,  agree<l  with  the  average  given  by  Ki'mig.  It  wa«  also 
obaerve<l  that  light  and  favorable  moisture  conditions  promote  the  i)r(Hluction  of 
nicotine. 

The  fermented  tobacco  contained  nitrate  nitrogen,  the  <niantity  l>eing  greatt'r  in 
the  lower  than  in  the  upper  leavet".  The  i)er<'entage  of  amid  nitrogt-n  was  lower 
than  that  determioed  by  Behrens  in  Kuro{)eau  tobacco,  and  it  is  lielieve<l  that  the 
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transformation  of  albuminoids  into  amid  compounds  takes  place  to  a  leBser  extent  in 
tn)pical  climates.  An  abnormally  high  percentage  of  total  nitrogen  was  generallr 
due  to  a  large  quantity  of  amid  nitrogen.  The  tobacco  grown  on  this  plantatian 
graded  high  in  quality. 

In  studying  the  total  quantity  of  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  and  sodiom  in 
the  ash  of  tobacco  it  was  found  that  in  1900  the  iH>sition  of  the  leal  on  the  stalk  had 
no  significance  in  this  connection,  but  in  1901  the  quantity  was  greater  in  the  lower 
than  the  upper  leaves.  The  average  content  for  the  2  years  was  about  the  same.  In 
1900  the  fertilizers  applied  exerted  no  influence,  w^hile  in  1901  the  quantity  of  the 
inorganic  bases  was  increased  somewhat  by  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
It  did  not  appear  that  the  total  quantity  of  these  ba.<3e8  is  dependent  upon  xiriety 
and  climate  alone,  the  average  for  the  entire  plant  being  independent  of-weathei 
conditions  and,  to  a  small  extent,  dependent  upon  fertilization.  In  the  author'; 
opinion  a  comparison  of  his  own  results  and  those  of  van  Bemmelen  with  the  (Uti 
published  by  van  Bylert  seems  to  indicate  that  this  factor  is  dependent  upon  the 
kind  of  soil. 

Observations  made  on  the  reciprocal  substitution  of  potash  and  lime  indicate  thtt 
the  position  of  the  leaf  on  the  stalk  influences  its  composition,  the  lower  leave*  oon- 
taining  more  potash  and  the  upper  ones  more  lime.  Favorable  soil  moisture  con<ii- 
tions  increased  the  potash  and  decreased  the  lime  content.  The  total  quantity  oi 
lime  and  magnesia  in  the  entire  plant  varied  with  the  potash  content.  The  inflaew* 
of  the  fertilizers  was  readily  noticeable  only  when  potash  was  given.  Atterlx-nff 
method  for  the  determination  of  plant  food  requirements  of  the  soil  by  means  of  the 
analyses  of  the  crops  produced  was  applied  in  connection  with  these  experimenK 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  results  showed  that  the  rules  he  has  laid  down 
may  lead  to  wrong  conclusions  with  tobacco. 

The  storage  and  gemunation  of  wild  rice  seed,  J.  \V.  T.  Duvel.  ( U.  S.  D^ 
Ayr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indue.  Bui.  90,  pt.  1,  pp.  16,  pU.  g).— The  distribution,  habitat,  and 
germination  of  the  seed  of  wild  rice  are  discussed;  directions  for  storing  the  seeiL 
packing  it  for  transportation,  and  making  germination  tests  are  given,  and  theresnltt 
of  storage  experiments  reported. 

Wild  rice  seed  gathered  as  soon  as  matured,  covered  with  fresh  water  before  fer- 
mentation had  set  in,  and  stored  at  a  temperature  of  32°  to  34°  F.,  germinated  m 
high  as  88  per  cent,  or  fully  as  good  as  fresh  seed,  after  being  in  storage  393  days. 
Drying  the  seed,  either  when  fresh  or  after  it  is  taken  from  cold  storage,  destroy?  i" 
vitality.  The  best  results  in  germinating  this  seed  were  secured  by  covering  it  with 
water  and  changing  the  water  in  the  dishes  daily. 

The  seed  germinated  well  at  temperatures  ranging  from  15°  to  30°  C,  and  the 
experiments  so  far  as  carried  out  show  that  the  maximum  temperature  of  germina- 
tion  is  alx>ut  35°  C. ,  but  that  better  results  are  obtained  at  lower  temperatures.  Wort 
of  a  similar  nature  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  678). 

Third  annual  report  of  the  Central  Seed-Testing  Laboratory  of  the  Ayn- 
Bome  Ag^-icultural  Station,  J.  S.  Remington  {Anymme  Agr.  Sta.,  Seed-TeMing  Ldi. 
Ann.  Bpt.,  S  (1904-5),  pp.  54,  figf.  21).— From  September,  1904,  to  June,  1905, 1,296 
seed  samples  were  tested,  the  largest  number  being  clovers,  rye  grasses,  and  seeds  of 
root  crops. 

In  one  sample  of  re<l  clover  seed  over  200  dodder  seeds  were  found  in  1  oi.  The 
average  germination  for  red  clover  during  the  season  was  93.1  per  cent;  white  clover, 
83.6;  perennial  rye  gra.ss,  80.8;  and  Italian  rye  grass,  82.9.  The  germination  and 
purity  tests  of  all  the  samples  examined  are  tabulate<l.  The  weed  seeds  most  com- 
monly found  in  clover  and  grajv  seed  samples  are  enumerated  and  briefly  noted. 

The  destruction  of  dodder,  E.  Marks  [Prog.  Agr.  el  T7<.  [Ed.  TJSrt],  jW  (/S*'). 
Not.  Sl'2,  pp.  G4S-654,  pi.  1,  figs.  4;  -^S,  pp.  684-tii»4,  figs-  4;  S4,  pp.  7JJ-7e6).-tkif 
article,  including  a  Ijotanical  study  of  different  species  of  cuscuta,  describes  the  mean? 
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by  which  these  paresitiu  plants  are  disseminated  and  suggesta  measures  for  their  pre- 
vention and  destruction.  The  text  of  the  French  law  regarding  the  destruction  of 
rryptogama  and  other  plants  detrimental  to  agricultare  is  given  in  this  connection 
and  discussed. 

HOETICULTTJEE. 

Study  of  the  causes  which  make  the  soil  of  old  market  gardens  unauit- 
able  for  the  culture  of  certain  vegetables  (Bid.  Mem.  Off.  Rerueig.  Agr.  [Parui], 
iilSO.'i),  No.  9,  pp.  7075-iO*-').— Chemical  analysis  of  old  truck  garden  soil  showed 
it  to  be  more  than  twice  as  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  plant  food  as  the  l>e8t  manure, 
and  yet  when  such  plants  as  com  salad  or  spinach  were  planted  on  this  soil  the  latter 
part  of  August  only  very  inferior  crops  were  secured. 

Analyses  of  the  matter  in  the  soil  soluble  in  boiling  water  showed  that  it  contained 
mach  Irss  available  plant  food  than  the  same  coil  earlier  in  the  spring  before  crop- 
ping had  begun.  This,  then,  is  considered  to  Ije  the  reason  for  the  defective  crops 
at  thi?  time — ^a  lack  of  immediately  available  plant  food  due  to  exhaustion  by  2  or  3 
previouB  crops  grown  earlier  in  the  summer.  When  the  "dead"  soil  was  treated 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  it  was  found  that  practically  as  much 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  was  made  available  as  was  required  for  the  production 
of  good  crops  earlier  in  the  season. 

It  is  held,  therefore,  tliat  if  these  "dead"  soiLs  are  treated  with  some  other  agent 
which  will  liberate  the  potash  of  the  soil  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  potash  a  full 
crop  ifl  assured. 

▲  rust-reaiating  cantaloupe,  P.  K.  Blinn  ( Colorado  Sta.  liul.  104,  pp.  li>,  fig*- 
10).— The  cantaloupe  nwt  or  blight  has  for  a  numl)er  of  years  seriously  injured  the 
cantaloupe  industry  in  Colorado  in  the  vicinity  of  Rockyford.  In  dry  seasons  the 
digea.se  may  not  excite  much  notice,  while  in  seasons  subject  to  rains  and  dews 
it«  development  is  very  disastrous  to  the  crop.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a  parasitic 
fnngus  ( MacroKponum  cucumerijium) .  Attempts  by  the  station  to  control  the  disease 
hy  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  have  failed. 

In  1903  it  was  ob8er>-ed  that  some  of  the  plants  in  a  number  of  fields  which  had 
been  grown  from  a  single  strain  of  seed  were  much  more  resistant  to  the  rust  than 
others.  Seed  from  these  immune  plants  was  obtained  and  planted  in  1904  and  like- 
wise in  1905.  A  large  proportion  of  the  seed  from  these  rust-resistant  plants  pro- 
duced a  healthy  growth  of  vines  and  large  solid  melons  with  firm  flesh  and  small 
seed  cavities  completely  filled  with  seid,  while  unselected  seed  produced  plants 
ffreatly  injured  by  the  rust,  with  small  melons  which  ripened  prematurely,  thin 
watery  flesh,  large  open  seed  cavities,  and  of  practically  no  market  value. 

Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  rust-resiStant  plants  traced  back  to  an 
accidental  selection  made  some  nine  years  before  by  J.  P.  Pollock.  In  selecting 
moskmelons  for  seed  attention  should  be  paid  to  quality  as  well  as  rust-resistance. 
A  whedule  is  given  suggesting'  points  which  should  be  observed  in  melon  seed  selec- 
tion. Muskmelons,  which,  from  their  outside  marking  appear  to  be  satisfactory, 
should  be  cut  open  and  examined  in  regard  to  size  of  seed  cavity,  character  of  flesh, 
etc.  Observation  at  the  station  has  shown  that  a  close  netted  melon  does  not  lose 
weight  by  evaporation  as  rapidly  as  one  not  so  closely  netted. 

Fertilizer  for  peas,  11.  Blin  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEnt),  i6  {1905),  No.  3<.'; 
pp.  294-g99). — A  general  discus.uion  of  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  peas,  with  tables 
showing  the  increaseil  yield  obtained  when  potash  was  used  in  addition  to  super- 
phosphates on  peas. 

Kanuring:  grumho,  H.  Bus  {Agr.  Prat.  Pay»  Chandt,  5  {190.5),  No.  31,  pp.  ,U7- 
■^Ajtg.  1). — An  account  of  fertilizer  experiments  with  gumlx)  or  okra  {Hibisrus  etcii- 
leiiitu)  in  which  a  comidete  fertilizer  was  compared  with  the  different  essential  fer- 
tilizer elements  separately. 
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The  reeulte  of  the  experimente,  which  are  tabulated,  indicate  that  potisli  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  the  culture  of  this  crop.  This  element  seems  to  especially  favor  the 
development  of  the  pericarp  or  edible  portion  of  the  fruit  A  fonnak  oonosting  of 
500  kx-  nitrate  of  soda,  800  kg.  basic  phosphate,  and  200  kg.  sulphate  of  potash  per 
acre  is  recommended  as  a  general  fertilizer  for  this  crop. 

The  mutations  of  Lycopersicum,  C.  A.  Whitb  (Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  67  {tSOS),  So. .', 
pp.  161-161,  figs.  g). — The  author  obtained  2  new  species  of  Lycopersicnm,  which 
he  has  designated  L.  solanopm*  and  L.  latifoliatum,  by  mutation  from  seeds  of  L.  eww- 
lentwn.  The  essential  features  of  this  work  have  been  noted  in  an  earlier  poMic*- 
tion  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  645).  The  author  believes  that  these  two  cases  of  snddoi 
mutation  in  the  genus  Lycopersicum  are  of  essentially  the  same  nature  as  those  casee 
of  mutation  olieerved  by  Professor  de  Vries  in  the  genus  CEnotbera. 

The  American  peppermint  induatiy,  A.  M.  Todo  (6.  Internal.  Kong.  .{ngat. 
Chem.,  190.%  Ber.  S,  pp.  804~S1S). — A  brief  historical  account  of  the  peppermint 
industry  since  it  began  in  England  in  1750,  with  an  account  of  its  culture  on  the 
large  mint  farms  in  Michigan  and  of  methods  of  distillation^ 

Peppermint,  Alice  Henkel  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Planl  Indus.  Bui.  90,  ;i .'. 
pp.  15,  figs.  S). — Brief  descriptions  of  American  mint  (Mentha  piperita),  black  mist 
(M.  piperita  ru^^am),  and  white  mint  (M. piperita  officinolit),yrith  an  accoont  of  pep- 
permint culture  in  the  United  States,  including  planting,  harvesting,  distillinf;,  and 
statistics  on  the  production,  export  and  prices  of  peppermint  oil.  Michigan  prodocei 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  grown  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  acres  grown  in  \9K 
was  6,400  with  an  average  yield  of  12.8  lbs.  of  oil  per  acre.  The  price  in  1905  nnged 
from  $2.25  to  $3.45  per  pound. 

Shading  pineapples  ( Agr.  News  IBarhados^,  4  (1906),  No.  90,  p.  g9S).—.K  nowii 
given  stating  that  an  experiment  was  made  in  shading  pineapple  plants  from  the 
time  of  flowering  until  the  fruit  was  ready  to  be  cut.  As  a  result  the  shaded  plants 
were  healthier  and  the  fruits  more  perfect  in  shape  than  those  unshaded. 

Fertilizing  apple  trees,  F.  A.  Waugh  (Country  Gent.,  71  (1906),  No.  i76i,  f- 
14). — ^This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  presented  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Brooks  before  the  horti- 
cultural seminary  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Besides  the  discussion  of  the  general  principles  which  should  obtain  in  the  ferti- 
lizing of  fruit  trees,  an  account  is  given  of  an  experiment  b^fon  in  1887  in  which 
good  agricultural  land  was  planted  with  apple  trees  and  the  sections  fertilized  with 
different  kinds  of  fertilizers.  The  trees  were  planted  in  1890,  and  are  now  15  yean 
old.  Data  as  to  the  fertilizers  used  and  their  cost,  the  average  diameter  of  the  t«* 
at  present,  and  the  total  yield  to  date  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Yield  and  growth  of  fruit  trees  differently  fertUited. 
FiTtilizcr  UMHl  jHT  iicre  annually. 


I 


Ton  tons  bnmj-artl  manuro 

One  ton  w<kmI  ii-shos 

Nothing 

i^ix  hiindreil  lt)s.  hone  iiu-iU  and  itKl  lt)s.  niiiriat«  of  potash 

Six  hundred  llis.  Ixme  meal  and  400  lbs.  low-grade  mognesda- 
potash-sulphate ; , 


tao 

12 


Ineha. 
31.32 

27.  sa 

24.62 
26.M 

31.15 


Total  Tif'^ 
todstt 


ia,« 

j.(B 
7,111 


Jt«» 


From  the  table  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  largest  trees  and  the  hearieet  yi«* 
resulted  from  the  usi'  of  10  t<ins  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre.  Very  nearly  as  gW' 
rextilti*  wt'n>  obtainwl  on  the  plat  fertilizetl  with  Imnemeal  and  low-grade  luagnee* 
IK>ta!«h-s<iilpluitt>.  The  table  likowise  shows  that  the  cost  per  acre  was  conside'*'"* 
greater  when  l>amyard  manure  was  used  than  with  any  of  the  oUier  fertilJ** 
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Idien  the  muriate  of  potash  was  used  in  the  place  of  magnesia-potash-salphate  the 
diameter  growth  of  the  trees  and  the  total  yield  were  considerably  lessened  notwith- 
atuiding  about  equal  quantities  of  actual  potash  were  supplied  in  each  instance. 

The  vstrieties  Baldwin,  Gravenstein,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  Roxbury  Russet 
vere  used  in  the  experiment  and  showed  considerable  variation  in  their  responsive- 
ness to  fertilizers.  The  variety  Roxbury  Russet  made  very  nearly  as  good  growth 
where  no  fertilizer  was  used  as  where  barnyard  manure  was  applied.  Baldwin,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  a  much  more  vigorous  growth  on  the  fertilized  than  on  the 
Dofertilized  section. 

A  considerable  difference  in  the  results  is  noted  in  the  matter  of  quality  of  fruit 
grown  on  the  different  sections.  The  best  colored  fruit  was  nearly  always  found  on 
the  plat  fertilized  with  wood  ashes,  followed  by  that  on  the  plat  which  received 
magnesia-potash-sulphate.  The  fruits  on  the  unfertilized  plat  were  firm,  of  good 
color  and  good  flavor,  but  were  altogether  too  small  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  was  unfit  for  sale.  The  fruit  on  the  plat  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure  was 
poorest  of  all  except  in  point  of  size.  It  was  soft,  rather  poorly  flavored,  kept  poorly, 
and  was  not  well  colored. 

The  relatioii  of  soil  texture  to  apple  production,  H.  J.  Wiuier  (Science,  n. 
*er.,  te  (1906),  No.  370,  pp.  715-719). — The  author  discusses  apple  pro<luction  as 
related  to  soil  texture,  exposure,  etc.,  the  discussion  l>eing  based  on  the  results  of 
work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Apple  trees  grown  on  a  deep  sandy  soil,  while  they  produce  fruit  of  good  quality 
and  color,  are  so  short-lived  as  to  make  it  inadvisable  to  plant  orchards  on  this  soil 
except  for  home  use.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  trees  are  grown  on  very  heavy 
day  soils,  such  as  the  Miami  clay  loam  in  Michigan,  the  Dunkirk  clay  in  the  Cham- 
plain  Valley,  the  Hagerstown  clay  in  Adams  County,  Pa.,  and  on  the  Pikeville 
trea  in  Tennessee,  the  apples  are  inclined  to  have  greasy  skins  and  an  inferior  color. 
The  most  successful  commercial  orchards  are  grown  on  loam  soils  between  these  two 
.  extremes. 

Apple  scions  firom  bearing  trees — Influence  of  the  stock  (Rural  New  Yorker, 
S4  (1905),  No.  S907,  p.  741)- — In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  influence  of  selecting 
scions  from  hearing  trees  for  top- working  purposes  the  opinions  of  G.  T.  Powell,  F.  A . 
Wangh,  F.  W.  Card,  W.  M.  Mnnson,  S.  G.  Maynard,  and  A.  G.  Gulley  are  given. 
In  general,  this  practice  is  believed  advisable,  though  no  definite  experiments  on  the 
subject  are  known  to  the  writers. 

Handling  the  apple  crop,  H.  H.  Hume  (BuX.  N.  C.  Dept.  A^r.,  -26  (1906),  No.  9, 
PP-  f^,fig>.  IS). — Directions  are  given  for  harvesting,  packing,  and  marketing  apples. 

The  short  apple  crop  of  1906  (^lm«r.  Agr.,  76  (1905),  No.  19,  pp.  434,  4115).— 
The  apple  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1905  is  placed  at  23,495,000  bbls.  as  compared 
with  45,360,000  bbls.  in  1904,  42,626,000  bbls.  in  1903,  and  46,625,000  bbls.  in  1902. 

Pomology  of  Finistbre,  J.  Crochetbllb  ( QuimperU,  Prance:  Union  Agricole,  1905, 
pp.  Si  4  SI,  figs.  IS). — The  author  made  a  study  of  the  apples  of  Finistfire.  Descrip- 
tions of  the  varieties  grown  and  analyses  of  the  juice  of  each  variety  are  given. 

Citrus  firuit  g^rowing  in  the  Oulf  States,  P.  H.  Rolps  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farm- 
o**  Bui.  SS8,  pp.  4S,  fig*.  17). — Popular  directions  for  the  production  of  citrus 
orchards  in  the  Gulf  States,  inclwling  all  the  details  of  soil  selection,  varieties,  prop- 
^tion,  harvesting,  shipping,  protection  from  cold,  top  working,  etc. 

Citrus  firoits  in  Hawaii,  J.  E.  IIiocjins  (Jlaimii  Sla.  Bui.  .9,  pp.  SI,  pis.  S,figs. 
'')■— Directions  for  the  culture  of  oranges,  lemons,  pomeloM,  and  limes,  with  an 
•C"»imt  of  the  more  serious  disea-ses  and  inse<rt  i)eHts  affecting  them. 

Orowing  oranges  under  tents,  H.  V.  IIorcax  (Qmiiln/  Calfmlar,  1  (1905), 
^'o-  S,  pp.  717-719,  750,  figs.  5). — An  acrcoimt  of  the  suoces-'ful  culture  of  oranges  in 
tile  frosty  regions  of  northern  Florida  by  the  aid  of  paiier  tents  lieatM  with  a  kero- 
sene lamp  during  the  early  growth  of  the  tree-s  and  prote<!tetl  later  by  high  board 
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walls  and  wood  fires.  The  illustrations  given  show  bow  the  tents  were  boJli  and 
heated,  the  method  of  construction  of  the  board  walls,  and  the  laying  of  the  fires 
throughout  the  orchard. 

The  pomelo  (Mo.  Coruular  and  Trade  RpUi.  [  V.  &].  ^^03,  No.  SOO,  pp.  101-m].- 
An  account  is  given  of  the  climate  and  soil  requirements  and  the  bearing  capacity  oi 
Chinese  pomelos.  It  is  stated  that  this  is  the  finest  fruit  in  the  far  East,  and  its  intro- 
duction and  commercial  culture  in  the  United  States  are  urged. 

South.  Auatralian  fruit  at  the  Brisbane  national  show,  G.  Qcink  {Jmr.  DepL 
Agr.  So.  Autt.,  9  (190S),  No.  2,  pp.  97-705).— Tabulated  data  are  given  showingtlie 
date  of  picking,  condition  when  packed,  time  of  placing  in  storage,  and  the  keeping 
quality  of  7  varieties  of  pears,  1  of  grapes,  and  37  of  apples. 

Paddng  and  marketing  fruits,  F.  A.  Wacgh  (St.  Joseph,  Mo.:  The  Fni- 
Groiver  Co.,  190S,  pp.  6S,  figs.  7;?).— Populai-  directions  for  harvesting  and  marketing 
the  various  orchard  and  small  fruite. 

Experiments  in  cold  storage  of  finiit,  J.  Kniort  {Jour.  Depl.  Agr.  Vuioric,  S 
{1906) ,  No.  S,  pp.  158,  759).— Notes  on  the  keeping  quality  of  a  number  of  differeot 
varieties  of  apples  and  pears  held  in  cold  storage. 

Sterilizing  fruit  {Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Agr.  and  Dept.  Pub.  Gard.  and  PiarUa^u  Jamim 
1905,  p.  11). — An  account  of  the  successful  preservation  of  mangoes,  pineapples,  cW 
cho,  ginepe,  avocado  pears,  akees,  and  bananas  by  canning. 

The  fruits  were  sterilized  in  the  cans  in  a  patent  apparatus  at  a  temperature  of  1* 
to  155"  F.  for  4  hours,  the  water  used  being  sterilized  the  previous  day  at  150°  r- 
for  1  hour.  The  caps  were  adjusted  and  fixed  with  clips  before  placing  the  bofl'* 
in  the  water  and  hermetically  closed  during  the  sterilizing  process.  A  bottle  ot 
mangoes  thus  preserved  was  opened  97  days  after- canning  and  found  to  be  in  perfef 
condition. 

▲  method  of  preventing  the  rapid  decay  of  ripe  fruit  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [^ 
don^,  m  {1905),  No.  5,  pp.  305,  505).— Soft  fruite  like  strawberries  were  immei*' 
for  10  minutes  in  cold  water  containing  3  per  cent  of  commercial  formalin-  t* 
removal  such  fruit  was  immersed  for  5  minutes  in  cold  water  and  afterwards  pte" 
on  wire  netting  or  some  similar  open  material  to  drain  and  dry.  With  fruit  h»»m| 
a  rind  or  skin  that  is  not  eaten,  like  bananas,  mangoes,  etc. ,  the  immersion  in  n^t 
after  treatment  with  the  formalin  solution  is  omitted. 

Fruits  purchased  from  shops  in  the  market  and  thus  treated  kept  perfectly  sonM 
after  a  similar  quantity  of  untreated  fruit  from  the  same  lot  had  become  moldy " 
decayed,  as  follows:  Cherries  7  days,  gooseberries  7  days,  grapes  4  days,  peara  1' 
days,  and  strawberries  4  days.  In  this  experiment  all  of  the  fruit  treated  was  [«'■ 
fectly  ripe.  It  is  thought  that  if  the  fruit  had  been  treated  at  a  little  earlier  tW 
the  results  might  have  been  still  better.  This  method  of  treatment,  it  is  thougk'- 
will  be  of  great  commercial  importance  in  shipping  tropical  fruits. 

Preparation  of  fruit  pulp  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  ILondon},  IS  {1905),  No.  i,ff- 
112-115). — Methofls  of  preparing  various  fruit  pulps  are  described. 

Hard  fruits,  such  as  apples  and  pears,  are  cut  into  small  pieces  without  beis? 
peeled  or  having  the  cores  or  seeds  removed  and  placed  in  cold  water  containing  1' 
oz.  of  salt  to  the  gallon  to  prevent  discoloration.  The  fruit  is  then  boiled  to  a  pulp 
and  strained,  a  yield  of  about  one-fifth  the  original  weight  being  obtained.  Plu°>-' 
and  soft  fruits  are  treated  in  practically  the  same  manner.  With  plums  thestraineii 
pulp  is  sweetened  with  about  4.5  IIjs.  of  sugar  to  each  cwt.  of  fruit  and  the  boilii? 
continued  until  the  pulp  is  thickened  sufficiently  to  hang  from  the  spoon  without 
dropping.  With  raspberries  and  strawberries  the  boiling  must  not  be  prolonged  is^ 
the  pulp  need  not  be  strained  through  so  tine  a  sieve  as  in  the  case  of  plums. 

"The  principal  points  to  which  i»re  should  be  devoted  are  the  processes  of  boilin? 
the  fruit.  The  first  Iwiling  should  1)e  continued  only  so  long  as  the  consiBtency  of 
the  mass  is  such  as  will  enable  the  pulp  to  pass  through  the  sieve  for  Btrainiog,  ud 
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at  the  second  boiling  the  pulp  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  thick,  otherwise  it  will 
acquire  a  bitter  flavor." 

The  u«o  of  lye  in  fruit  canning'  (,Cal.  Fruit  Grower, Sg  (1906),  No.  906,  p.  4). — 
The  method  of  the  California  Fruit  Canners'  Association  at  San  Jos^  of  using  lye  for 
eating  off  peach  skins  as  a  substitute  for  paring  was  investigated  by  a  member  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Health. 

By  this  process  the  fruit  is  immersed  in  the  hot  lye  and  quickly  passed  into  pure 
cold  water,  which  is  constantly  changing  and  quickly  washes  away  the  alkali.  The 
process  is  believed  to  be  entirely  cleanly  and  the  fruit  healthful,  the  peaches  not 
being  handled  as  they  must  be  when  peeled  by  hand.  Two  cans  of  peaches  thus 
prepared  were  analyzed  with  reference  to  acid  content.  In  both  practically  the 
normal  amount  of  acid  was  found.  It  is  stated  that  the  same  process  is  used  with 
prunes. 

Pimento  growing  in  Jamaica,  A.  Roxburgh  (Affr.  Newt  [Barbados^,  4  {1906), 
No.  90,  p.  295). — Directions  are  given  for  growing  pimento  (Pimenla  officinalis),  or 
allspice,  in  Jamaica.  The  average  annual  production  of  pimento  in  Jamaica  is  placed 
at  50,000  to  60,000  bags  of  about  150  lbs.  weight  each. 

Cultivation  of  tea  in  Jamaica  (Agr.  Neit-s  [Barbados], 4  {1906),  No.  91, p.  S09). — 
An  account  of  a  tea  plantation  of  80  to  90  acres  located  at  Ramble  in  St.  Ann,  Jamaica. 
The  plantation  was  set  out  in  1896,  and  is  at  an  elevation  of  1,600  ft.  above  sea  level. 
The  trees  are  in  good  condition  and  the  quality  of  the  tea  produced  said  to  be  first 
class.    This  is  stated  to  be  the  only  tea  plantation  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  technology  of  tea,  H.  Neovillb  ( La  technologie  du  thi.  Paris:  ChaUamd, 
1906,  pp.  S70,figs.  SO). 

Manurial  experiments  with  cacao  at  Dominica,  F.  Watts  ( West  Indian 
Bid.,  6  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  S58-e63). — The  value  of  various  fertilizers  and  mulches  for 
cacao  was  studied  in  plat  experiments  for  each  of  the  years  1903  to  1905.  The  larg- 
est yield  of  wet  cacao  for  the  whole  period  was  obtained  on  a  plat  mulched  with 
grass  and  leaves.  Next  to  this  stood  the  plat  fertilized  with  dried  blood.  Phos- 
phates and  potash,  while  increasing  the  yields  by  25  to  30  per  cent  over  no  manure, 
were  not  as  effective  as  either  dried  blood  or  simple  mulching.  It  is  believed  that 
the  method  of  manuring  by  means  of  a  mulch  of  grass  and  brush  is  the  proper  course 
to  adopt  in  Dominica  for  cacao. 

Grafting  cacao,  J.  Jones  {Ayr.  News  [Barbados],  4  {1905),  No.  94,  p.  359). — In 
grafting  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  tiger  cacao  ( Theobroma  bicolor)  was  not 
suitable  as  a  stock  for  the  alligator  cacao  (T.  pentagona) .  A  good  growth  was  secured 
when  T.  pentagona  was  gpif  ted  on  T.  cacao. 

[Notes  on  varieties  of  chestnuts]  {Rural  New  Yorker,  65  {1906),  No.  2930,  p.  S4, 
fig.  1). — Notes  are  given  on  the  yield  and  characteristics  of  9  varieties  of  chestnuts 
under  culture,  and  an  account  of  the  fruiting  of  several  crossbred  seedlings  between 
Paragon  and  Japanese  varieties  now  6  years  old. 

These  seedling  trees  are  stated  to  be  fairly  intermediate  between  the  parents,  but 
the  nuts  and  burs  resemble  the  Japanese  varieties.  The  nuts  though  large  are  of 
indifferent  quality.  The  fruiting  of  seedling  hybrids  of  Paragon  and  our  native  wild 
chestnuts  is  also  noted.  Crosses  are  also  being  made  between  chinquapin  and  Para- 
gon, Ridgely,  and  many  of  the  best  Japanese  varieties  of  chestnuts.  It  is  hoped  to 
blend  the  lai^e  size  of  the  chestnut  with  the  quality,  prolificness,  and  early  bearing 
habit  of  the  chinquapin. 

Systematic  amelioration  of  grrapes  by  the  graft,  A.  Jurib  {Jardin,  19  {1906) , 
No.  449,  pp.  S3S,  33S,figs.  S). — A  contribution  to  the  subject  with  illustrations  show- 
ing the  amelioration  in  fruit  production  secured  as  a  result  of  grafting  and  analyses 
showing  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  wine  produced. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  grapes,  H.  Schellenbero  {Landw.  Jahrb.  Schweiz, 
19  {1905),  No.  6,  pp.  £96-300).— The  results  are  given  of  fertilizer  experiments  with 
gtipes  carried  on  since  1891  at  the  horticultural  experiment  station  in  Wadensweil. 
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Plat  1  in  the  experiment  was  heavily  fertilized  during  each  of  the  years  1891  to 
1904  witlx  cattle  manure.  Plats  2  and  3  received  during  each  year  of  the  same  period, 
except  in  1894,  1,200  kg.  of  Thomas  slag  and  900  kg.  of  kainit  per  hectare.  In  addi- 
tion plat  2  received  each  year  liquid  manure  and  plat  3, 460  kg.  of  nitrate  of  sod*  per 
hectare.    Plat  4  received  no  Thomas  slag  or  kainit,  except  in  the  year  1894. 

The  average  yield  of  fruit  during  the  13  years  of  the  experiment  on  the  difieient 
plats  was  as  follows:  Plat  1,  5,647  kg.;  plat  2,  5,485  kg.;  plat  3,  5,430  kg.;  and  plat 
4,  4,669  kg.  The  largest  fruit  on  an  average  was  secured  on  plat  3.  The  laijses 
amount  of  second-class  fruit,  9.5  per  cent,  was  found  on  plat  1,  and  the  snallert 
amount,  4.7  per  cent,  on  plat  4.  The  wine  produced  was  of  practically  likeqnalitr 
on  each  of  the  different  plats. 

Analyses  of  soils  and  the  interpretation  of  the  analytical  results  in  the 
manuringr  of  grapes,  A.  Hubert  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEgl),  S6  (1905),  Xo.50, 
pp.  690-699,  fig.  1) . — Chemical  and  physical  analyses  with  descriptions  of  the  methods 
employed  are  given  for  a  number  of  different  soils,  together  with  a  table  showing 
the  amounts  of  different  kinds  of  nitrogenous,  potaasic,  and  phosphatic  fertiliiere  to 
use  on  different  classes  of  calcareous  and  noncalcareous  soils. 

Boses  and  how  to  grow  them  (New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  <fc  Co.,  1905,  pp.  A'+ 
189, ph.. i^,  figs.  4). — A  popular  manual  containing  directions  for  growing  roses  in  the 
garden  and  under  glass,  and  designed  more  especially  for  the  use  of  the  amstwr. 
Much  of  the  matter  in  the  book  has  already  appeared  in  magazine  form. 

Carnation  breedingr,  C.  W.  Ward  (Gardening,  U  (1906),  No.  S^l,  pp.  119,  m, 
figs.  S). — Brief  historical  notes  on  the  carnation,  with  an  account  of  the  authoi's 
methods  of  breeding  carnations  by  hybridization  and  selection. 

It  is  stated  that  the  annual  value  of  the  carnation  product  is  between  $5,000,000 
and  $6,000,000.  A  half  interest  in  the  variety  Robert  Craig,  originated  by  Ike 
author,  is  Btatal  to  have  brought  $10,000.  The  bulk  of  the  profitable  varieties  origi- 
nated by  the  author  trace  back  to  the  variety  General  Maceo,  which  was  a  cro« 
between  the  English  variety  Winter  Cheer  and  the  American  variety  Meteor. 

The  chrysanthemum,  A.  Herrinoton  (New  Yorh  Orange  Jxxdd  Oa.,  1905,  ff- 
Vin+160,  pi.  l,figs.  32). — Directions  are  given  to  professional  growers  and  ana- 
teurs  for  the  culture  of  chrysanthemums. 

The  main  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  large  flowers  such* 
are  seen  at  exhibitions  and  in  flower  stores.  The  work  takes  up  in  systematic  detwl 
culture  directions,  beginning  with  the  taking  of  the  cuttings  to  the  staging  of  the 
blooms.  Chapters  are  also  given  on  raising  chrysanthemums  from  seed,  hybridiang 
chrysanthemums,  insect  pests,  and  diseases. 

A  chemical  study  on  the  culture  of  chrysanthemums,  A.  U£bert  and  G. 
Trufpaut  (Bui.  Soc.  Ckim.  Pnrii,  S.  ser.,  SS  (1905),  No.  11,  pp.  661-664)--'^ 
authors  cultivated  the  variety  of  chrysanthemums  Madame  Gustave-Henry  out-of- 
doors  in  a  rich  soil  without  the  addition  of  fertilizers,  and  analyzed  the  plants  «t  2 
different  stages  of  growth. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  analysis,  July  28,  the  plants  had  been  growing  178  days  and 
the  first  buttons  were  appearing.  Sixty-four  days  later,  during  the  first  days  i" 
October,  when  the  plants  were  in  full  bloom  they  were  analyzed  again.  Daring  the 
last  64  days  of  growth  the  plants  took  daily  3  times  as  mucli  nitrogen,  3  times  as 
much  potash,  7  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid,  16  times  as  much  lime,  20  times  >« 
much  magnesia,  and  5  times  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  during  the  preceding  178  day& 

It  api>ears,  therefore,  that  the  most  active  growth  of  the  chrysanthemum  begins 
during  August  and  it  is  at  that  time  that  special  attention  to  watering  and  the  nse  of 
soluble  manures  should  begin.  The  analyses  further  show  that  for  each  part  " 
nitrogen  taken  from  the  soil  during  the  first  period  of  vegetation  there  was  ww" 
drawn  1.42  (mrts  of  potash  and  0.28  part  of  phosphoric  acid,  while  during  the  secono 
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period  of  vegetation  there  was  withdrawn  for  each  part  of  nitrogen  1.23  ptarts  of  pot- 
ash and  0.47  part  of  phoephoric  acid. 

The  usual  fertilizers  actually  employed  in  the  growing  of  chrysanthemums,  such  as 
night  soil,  are  shown  hy  analysis  to  contain  0.23  part  of  potash  and  0. 13  part  of  phos- 
phoric acid  for  each  part  of  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer.  These  propoitions  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  proportions  as  found  by  analysis  of  the  plant  and  it  is  therefore 
believed  that  this  accounts  for  the  unfavorable  results  secured  when  this  fertilizer  is 
used  alone  for  chrysanthemums. 

A  study  of  perennial  garden  phlox,  C.  J.  Hunt  (Country  Life  Amer.,  9  (190S), 
No.  1,  pp.  66-69,  fig».  11). — Directions  for  the  culture  of  phlox  with  lists  of  the  best 
varieties  to  plant.  The  varieties  noted  are  described  in  accordance  with  the  recent 
color  chart  worked  out  by  the  French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  culture  of  firinged  gentian,  T.  Murray  {Gard.  Mag.  IN.  Y.],  S  {1906),  No. 
5,  pp.  SlO-212,  Jig».  9). — The  author  succeeded  in  growing  fringed  gentian  ( Omtiana 
crinilii)  as  a  garden  plant.  The  plant  appears  to  be  a  biennial,  since  seeds  sown  in 
the  spring  form  only  a  rosette  of  leaves  during  that  season  and  come  into  blossom 
the  succeeding  season.  The  seed  is  first  sown  in  a  cold  frame  on  a  bed  of  chopped 
spbagum  moss  and  then  transplanted  to  beds,  handling  it  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  poppy  seedlings  are  handled. 

New  creations  in  plant  life,  W.  S.  Harwood  ( New  York  and  London:  The  Mac- 
mUlan  Co.,  1906,  pp.  XIV+S6S,  pU.  49). — A  popular  and  somewhat  laudatory  account 
of  the  work  of  Luther  Burbank  in  the  development  of  ne'v  varieties  of  fruits,  nuts, 
vegetables,  forage  plants,  and  trees,  with  details  of  his  methods  of  work  and  his 
theories  in  regard  to  the  production  of  new  varieties.  Much  of  the  matter  contained 
has  appeared  in  magazine  form. 

FOEESTBT. 

A  handbook  of  the  trees  of  California,  Alice  Eastwood  ( Oecat.  Papers  Cat. 
Acad.  Sci.,  1905,  No.  9,  pp.  86,  ph.  57). — This  is  a  concise  popular  manual  of  the  trees 
of  California,  tjuch  additional  trees  as  grow  in  Washington,  Or^on,  and  Arizona 
have  also  been  included. 

The  book  is  arranged  with  3  keys  for  the  purpose  of  easy  identification.  In  the 
first  key  the  trees  are  arranged  according  to  the  leaves  and  in  the  second  according 
to  the  fruits.  The  third  is  a  regular  scientific  key  based  upon  the  botanical  charac- 
teristics of  flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves.  Illustrations  are  given  of  some  portion  of 
practically  all  of  the  California  trees.  A  large  proportion  of  these  were  prepared  by 
Dr.  A.  Kellogg,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Advice  for  forest  planters  in  Oklahoma  and  adjacent  regions,  G.  L.  Clothier 
(  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  Bui.  65,  pp.  4^,  ph.  4,  figs.  7,  map  1). — A  number  of 
forest  planting  plans  adapted  for  use  in  Oklahoma  and  portions  of  Indian  Territory, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  are  here  presented.  A  planting  plan  is 
a  detailed  statement  of  all  the  operations  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  a  forest 
plantation  upon  a  specific  tract  of  land. 

Beport  Irish  Forestry  Society  {Irish  Forestry  Soc.  Ann.  Rpl.  1904,  pp. 
XII-\-84). — Besides  a  general  account  of  the  work  of  the  year  by  the  secretary,  J.  S. 
Kerr,  and  a  statement  of  accounts,  the  report  contains  a  number  of  prize  essays  on 
the  present  condition  and  future  prospect  of  forestry  in  various  districts  of  Ireland. 

Annual  progress  report  of  forestry  administration  in  the  Centred,  Oudh, 
and  school  circles  of  the  United  Provinces  for  the  forest  year  1903-4, 
L.  Mebcer,  C.  E.  Muriel,  and  H.  Jackson  {.\nn.  Rpl.  Forest  Admin.  Cent.,  Oudh, 
and  School  CircUs  [/ndia],  1903-4,  pp.  174). — This  consists  of  the  usual  statements  in 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  state  forests,  management,  protection,  sylviculture, 
exploitation,  financial  results,  and  administration  for  each  of  these  provinces,  with 
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appendixes  showing  in  tabular  detail  the  area  of  the.difierent  forests,  cattingK, 
receipts,  disbureements,  etc. 

Transplanting  of  bigiree  seedlings,  S.  J.  Flintrah  (^Foregtry  and  Irrig.,  n 
{1905),  No.  9,  pp.  4£S-4SO).— The  author  notes  the  results  of  saccessful  experiments 
of  ranger  L.  L.  Davis,  in  charge  of  the  General  Grant  National  Park,  in  ttansplanting 
naturally  sown  Sequoia  seedlings. 

Most  of  the  plants  set  out  were  from  4  to  18  in.  in  height  and  were  from  2  to  3 
years  old.  These  had  taproots  often  1  to  2  or  more  feet  long.  Some  1-yew-old 
plants  which  were  1  to  4  in.  high  were  set  out,  but  these  did  not  succeed  so  well,  «s 
in  the  dry  season  the  roots  did  not  reach  down  to  permanent  moisture.  The  laiger 
seedlings  were  quite  hardy  as  to  drought  and  frost  even  at  elevations  of  6,000  to 
7,000  ft 

Seed  bed  fertilizer  experiments  on  sandstone  soils,  Vater  ( Tliarand.  FortU. 
Jakrb.,  66  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  116-137). — A  detailed  account  is  pven  of  experimente 
to  determine  the  effects  of  fertilizers  in  growing  seedling  spruces  and  pines. 

In  the  first  experiment  the  seed  beds  were  located  on  sandstone  soil  of  the  second 
to  third  class.  The  fertilizers  used  were  kainit,  potassium  chlorid,  and  potaffium 
sulphate.  Spruce  seed  was  planted.  The  tabulated  results  show  that  the  height 
growth  of  the  seedlings  was  doubled  and  the  mass  growth  trebled  by  the  use  of  the 
fertilizer,  the  largest  seedlings  as  regards  height  and  weight  being  produced  on  the 
plat  fertilized  with  kainit,  closely  followed  by  that  fertilized  with  potassium  chlorid. 
The  potassium  chlorid  gave  about  20  per  cent  better  results  as  r^ards  growth  thn 
the  potassium  sulphate. 

Experiments  with  both  pine  and  spruce  seed  on  sandstone  soil  of  the  fourth 
quality  gave  results  similar  to  those  noted  above  as  regards  the  beneficial  effeets  of 
fertilizing  seedlings.  In  one  experiment  the  fertilizers  were  not  applied  until  the 
seedlings  were  a  year  old.  At  the  end  of  the  following  season  they  had  made  pnc- 
tically  40  per  cent  better  growth  than  the  unfertilized  seedlings. 

Analyses  are  given  of  the  different  soils  used  and  results  included  of  some  experi- 
ments by  other  investigators  along  similar  lines. 

The  natural  replacement  of  wliite  pine  on  old  fields  in  New  England, 
S.  N.  Spring  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Forestry  Bui.  6S,  pp.  S£,  ph.  4,  map  i).— This 
bulletin  deals  primarily  with  the  life  history  of  second-growth  white  pine  on  old 
fields  and  pastures  in  New  England.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  such  information  aboat 
the  characteristics  of  the  white  pine  and  the  conditions  governing  its  growth  a«  «ill 
be  of  practical  help  to  people  in  New  England  interested  in  the  profitable  growth  of 
this  timber. 

At  present  merchantable  stands  of  white  pine  in  New  England  are  being  rapidlv 
removed  and  commonly  no  seed  trees  are  left  to  provide  for  future  stands.  Unie* 
such  seed  trees  are  left  the  future  extension  of  white  pine  forests  in  New  England 
will  be  limited  to  occasional  small  groups,  leaving  much  of  the  land  to  be  occupied 
by  inferior  species.  If  seed  trees  are  left  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  number  of 
stands  of  merchantable  pine  in  New  England  will  be  greater  50  years  hence  than  it 
is  to-day  and  the  <iuality  of  the  timber  better. 

^  A  white  pine  does  not  l>egin  to  bear  full  crops  of  cones  until  about  35  years  of  age. 
The  heaviest  seed  years  are  from  5  to  7  years  apart.  Tests  indicate  that  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  of  fresh  white  pine  seed  will  not  germinate.  Seedlings  grow  very  slowly 
but  after  that  stage  is  past  the  growth  is  rapid  for  50  to  60  years.  The  most  rapid 
rate  of  growth  occurs  when  the  tree  is  from  30  to  40  years  of  age. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  contents  in  cords  of  white  pine  trees  of  different 
diameters.  A  map  is  included  which  indicates  where  forests  of  various  types  of 
white  pine  in  New  England  are  found.  Counts  of  seedlings  2  to  8  years  old  in  typi<«l 
white  pine  areas  averaged  2,113  trees  of  all  species  per  acre.  Of  these  80  per  cen' 
were  white  pine  and  20  per  cent  birch  and  less  valuable  species.    In  regions  of  New 
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England  where  natural  replacement  can  not  be  secured  for  lack  of  seed  trees  the 
planting  of  white  pine  is  advised.  A  number  of  tables  showing  the  composition  of 
white  pine  stands  at  different  periods  of  maturity  are  given.  Pruning  in  young 
white  pine  forests  is  thought  expensive  and  inadvisable. 

In  lumbering,  it  is  recommended  that  3  to  4  short-boiled  and  wind-flrm  seed 
trees  be  left  per  acre  to  insure  the  replacement  of  pine.  The  profits  in  second-growth 
white  pine  are  shown  to  be  as  high  as  11  per  cent  where  the  land  is  valued  at  not 
over  $4  per  acre,  the  annual  outlay  not  over  12  cts.  per  acre,  and  the  stuuipage  price 
of  wood  not  less  than  $5  per  cord.  The  highest  rate  of  interest  is  secured  if  the 
trees  are  cut  when  from  36  to  45  years  of  age. 

Loblolly  pine  in  eastern  Texas  with  special  reference  to  the  production  of 
cross-ties,  K.  Zo>'  (U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Forett  Serf.  Bui.  64,  p/t.  53,  ph.  4,  figs.  2). — 
The  author  made  a  study  of  the  occurrence,  manner  of  growth  on  different  soils  and 
in  different  mixtures,  and  of  the  uses  of  loblolly  pine  in  eastern  Texas. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  composition  of  loblolly  pine  forests  35  to  40  years 
old  on  wet  prairie,  forests  24  and  60  years  old  on  fairly  well-drained  light  soils, 
mixed  pine  and  hard  wood  forest  150  years  old  on  poorly-drained  soil,  and  30  to  40 
years  old  on  well-drained  fertile  soil,  and  forests  10  to  29  years  old  on  old  fields. 
Normally  this  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  90  to  110  ft.  and  has  a  diameter  of  2  to  2.5  ft. 
It  matures  at  70  to  80  years  of  age.  Its  best  growth  is  found  on  a  deep,  fairly  loose 
sandy  or  light  loamy  moist  soil.  It  is  intolerant  of  shade  during  middle  and  later 
life.  It  begins  seed  production  when  about  30  years  of  age.  Tables  are  given  show- 
ing the  rate  of  height  and  diameter  growth  of  the  tree  on  different  soils  and  in  differ- 
ent mixtures. 

.\.bout  300,000,000  ft.  of  loblolly  pine  lumber  is  annually  turned  out  by  the  mills 
of  Texas.  The  lumber  is  usually  sold  under  the  name  of  short-leaf  pine.  The  large 
proportion  of  sapwood  which  loblolly  pine  usually  contains  makes  it  desirable  to 
kiln  dry  it  immediately  after  it  is  sawed  to  avoid  the  attack  of  a  fungus  which  stains 
it  blue.  The  untreated  timber  readily  rota  in  exposed  situations,  but  when  treated 
with  preservatives  outlives  either  the  short-leaf  or  long-leaf  pine. 

The  volume  yield  of  loblolly  pine  at  different  stages  of  growth  is  tabulated.  By 
present  methods  of  cutting  pole  ties,  the  author  shows  that  from  54  to  71  per  cent  of 
the  timljer  goes  into  slabs  and  excessive  dimensions  and  is  thus  wasted.  Tie  cutters 
prefer  trees  10  to  15  in.  in  diameter  or  between  30  and  50  years  of  age.  The  author 
shows  that  this  is  the  period  of  most  rapid  growth  of  the  trees  and  from  the  stan<l- 
point  of  profits  and  economy  only  trees  15  to  17  in.  through  should  lie  used.  About 
80  per  cent  of  the  loblolly  pine  now  standing  in  Texas  is  of  tie  size.  In  discus«inp  a 
loblolly  pine  forest  as  an  investment,  the  author  shows  a  probable  return  of  about  5 
ppr  cent  on  a  40-year  investment. 

Cultivation  and  commercial  fertilizers  for  stunted  pine  stands  of  the  Wttr- 
temberg  Black  Forest,  F.  Hofm.^nn  {Allg.  Font  u.  Jagd  /Jg.,  8t  {li)05),  Sept.,  pp. 
J'ffT'-aw,  dgm.  1). — In  a  pine  forest  20  to  25  years  of  age  which  had  made  very  jMMJr 
ffrowth  because  of  poor  soil,  extensive  development  of  weeds  and  grass,  etc. ,  an  exper- 
iment was  made  to  determine  the  value  of  cultivation. 

Thomas  slag,  ammonia,  superphosphate,  and  kainit  were  also  used  experimentally 
on  young  plantations  of  pine  and  spruce.  The  exi)eriment8  were  l)egun  in  UKK)  an<l  the 
results  secured  up  to  1904  are  discussed.  Cultivation  alone  proved  sutticient  to  thor- 
oughly rejuvenate  and  start  into  good  growth  the  older  forest  of  pine.  Among  the 
lertilizers  tested  Thomas  slag  provetl  eHi)ecially  effective.  General  suggestions  baseil 
on  the  author's  observations  are  given  for  forestry  practices  on  jwor  soils. 

Spruce  seed  sown  broadcast,  A.  Knechtel  {Forentry  and  IrrUj.,  11  {1905),  No. 
^,  pp.  430,  431). — It  has  been  commonly  observed  that  evergreen  trees  spring  up 
readily  in  poplar  groves.  The  belief  has  become  prevalent,  therefore,  that  spruce 
finds  in  such  places  good  conditions  for  reproduction. 
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-In  order  to  text  this  matter  about  a  bushel  of  native  spruce  seed  wag  sown  in  1908 
in  auch  a  grove.  The  poplars  ranged  in  diameter  from  4  to  10  in.  The  seed  was  scat- 
tered on  fallen  leaves,  decaying  wood,  and  on  all  spots  where  the  mineral  soil  trie 
exposed.  About  8  qt.  of  seed  was  used  per  acre.  An  examination  of  the  ares  in 
July,  1904,  showed  that  where  mineral  soil  had  been  exposed  and  on  rotten  wood 
the  little  trees  were  doing  well  and  in  many  places  4  or  5  trees  were  found  per 
square  foot.     Where  the  leaves  were  thick,  however,  the  trees  were  scarce. 

It  is  believe<l  that  over  the  wholQ  ground  they  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  make 
a  satisfactory  evergreen  forest  if  they  all  continue  to  grow.  A  further  examination 
in  August,  1905,  showed  that  the  trees  were  still  alive  and  about  as  numerous  as  the 
preceding  year. 

The  inflaence  of  different  degrrees  of  tTiiiiTiiT.g  on  the  atom  form  of  spmce, 
M.  KuNZE  {Tharand.  Forttl.  Jahrb.,  S5  (1905),  No.i,pp.  iM-i30).— Diameter mew- 
nrements  of  the  boles  of  228  trees  selected  from  a  section  of  a  forest  which  had  been 
(a)  lightly  thinned  and  (b)  medium  thinned,  and  of  187  trees  selected  from  a  section 
(c)  strongly  thinned,  are  given  in  aa extended  faeries  of  tables.  The  trees  were  aboat 
83  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  measurements  and  many  in  the  strongly  thinnol 
section  had  been  broken  by  a  storm.  The  measurements  are  given  without  con- 
clusions. 

The  maple  sugar  industry,  W.  F.  Fox  and  W.  F.  Hubbard  ( L'.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Furextry  Bui.  69,  pp.  1-46,  ph.  8,  figt.  10). — ^The  history  of  the  maple  sogar 
industry  is  briefly  outlined  and  data  given  on  its  present  status. 

It  appears  that  about  seven-eighths  of  the  maple  product  sold  to-day  is  sponooa. 
Since  1850  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  both  in  quantity  of  sugar  and  in  the 
sugar-prodncing  area  of  the  country.  The  various  sugar  maple  trees  are  briefiT 
described  and  suggestions  given  regarding  the  improvement  of  mature  dense  maplf 
groves  for  sugar-making  purposes,  and  of  open  groves,  dense  young  groves,  and 
thickets.  An  ordinary  mature  thrifty  maple  will  produce  about  12  gal.  of  sap  or  3 
lbs.  of  sugar  per  season.  The  sap  is  stated  to  contain  on  an  average  about  3  per  cent 
of  sugar. 

Directions  are  given  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  sirup,  including  the  tapping 
of  the  trees,  gathering  of  the  sap  and  its  evaporation,  with  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
various  operations.  A  grove  in  which  the  ground  is  well  shaded  and  which  each 
season  carries  a  heavy  carj)et  of  leaves  is  thought  best  for  sugar  crojjs,  since  the  trees 
are  less  expose<I  to  undesirable  extremes  of  temperature  during  the  sap  season. 

OerminatingPararubberseeds(.^ljrr.iVi'i/'«  \_Barbadoi],4  {190.5) ,  Xo. 90,p.i9S).— 
Platforms  were  erected  about  4  ft.  from  the  ground  and  over  these  old  sacking  was 
stretched.  They  were  then  c()vere<l  over  with  a  little  powdered  charcoal  and  these** 
placed  on  this  and  covered  with  more  sacking  and  the  whole  kept  damp  by  oo«- 
sional  watering.  As  the  seeds  sprouted  they  were  removed  and  potted.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  a  case  of  seeds  nn-eived  from  Peradeniya  germinated  after  this  treat- 
ment, notwithstanding  they  had  been  delayed  over  3  weeks  in  transit 

The  cultivation  and  preparation  of  Para  rubber,  W.  H.  Johnson  {London-- 
Crosby  iMchrood  A  Son,  1904,  pp.  XII  {-99,  pl».  5,  Jig.  1). — Directions  are  given  for 
the  culture  of  Para  rubl)er,  including  methods  of  tapping,  preparation  of  rubber  from 
the  latex,  yield  of  Para  rubber  from  cultivated  trees  in  Ceylon,  Malay  Peninsula,  wd 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  commercial  value  of  the  oil  in  hevia  seeds.   . 

The  rubber  industry  in  Peru,  J.  M.  von  Hassel  {La  indxitlria  gomem  « "^ 
Peru.  Lima:  Ophiii'ni  Xtiriotial,  1905,  pp.  S9,  figt.  4). — ^This  is  a  popular  pamphlet  on 
the  nil)lx>r  industry  in  Peru,  with  notes  on  the  spetnes  grown,  distribution,  clini*- 
tology  of  different  sections,  cultural  methods,  and  the  future  of  the  industry. 

Keport  on  rubber  in  the  Oold  Coast,  W.  11.  Johnson  (G(Ud  Ooad,  W.  AfrvA- 
Dept.  Agr.,  1905,  pp.  i.'>). — .Statistics  are  given  of  the  rubber  production  of  theGoM 
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Coast  for  the  years  1880  to  1903,  inclusive,  and  of  the  results  of  experiments  in  j?row- 
ing  exotic  rubbers. 

The  quantity  of  rubber  exporte<l  from  the  Gold  Coast  has  decreased  from  the  maxi- 
mum production  in  1898  of  5,984,984  lbs.  to  2,258,981  lbs.  in  1903.  A  number  of 
species  of  foreign  rubbers  have  been  grown  in  the  botanic  gardens  of  Aburi.  Of  these, 
Herea  bratUietms  has  given  the  best  results,  considerably  surpassing  in  yield  and 
quality  of  rubber  the  native  Puntumia  elastica. 

The  experiments  indicate  that  trees  of  F.  fbutica  should  not  be  tapped  before  they 
are  9  years  old.  Trees  of  //.  brafilietms,  10  years  old,  yielded  on  an  average  1  lb. }  oz. 
per  tree,  while  the  largest  yield  from  trees  of  F.  elagtica,  7  to  9  years  old,  was  4  oz. 
Not  only  does  H.  bratiliengis  grow  faster  than  F.  elastica  and  yield  a  larger  amount 
of  rubber  of  better  quality,  but  it  is  also  freer  from  insect  pests  and  fungus  attacks. 

Investigations  of  kickzia  caoutchouc  from  Oameroons  ( Tropenpflanzer,  9 
{190S),  No.  10,  p.  590). — Analysis  of  the  caoutchouc  from  this  plant  showed  3.6  per 
cent  water,  87. 2  per  cent  best  quality  caoutchouc,  0.5  per  cent  poor  quality  caoutchouc; 
7.1  per  cent  caoutchouc  resin,  and  1.7  salid,  etc. 

Hand  book  of  timber  preservation,  S.  M.  Rowe  ( Chicago:  Petlibone,  Sawtdl  & 
Co.,  1904,  touvmir  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  ■20S-\-IY,pl*.  20,figt.  58). — The  methods,  appliances, 
and  materials  used  for  preserving  timber  on  a  large  scale  are  discussed  at  length 
for  various  woods,  many  illustrations  being  given  of  the  appliances  used  in  preparing 
the  material  and  applying  the  preservatives. 

A  new  impregnation  treatment  for  wood,  G.  Janka  {CerM.  Gesam.  Foratw., 
SI  {1905),  No.  10,  pp.  S97-401). — The  Riiping  system  of  timber  preservation  is 
described. 

In  the  case  of  railroad  ties,  the  ties  are  first  submitted  to  a  pressure  of  6  atmos- 
pheres. While  still  under  this  pressure  they  are  immersed  in  coal  tar  oil  and  the 
pressure  gradually  raised  according  to  the  character  of  the  timber  to  a  maximum  of 
15  atmospheres.  The  oil  is  then  drawn  off  and  the  release  of  pressure  facilitates  the 
driving  out  of  much  of  the  oil  that  entered  the  wood. 

It  is  claimed  that  where  36  kg.  were  formerly  necessary  for  impregnating  a  sleeper 
having  0.11  cu.  meter  content  but  5.5  kg.  are  required  by  the  Riiping  system.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  German  railroads  use  annually  about  200,000  tons  of  coal  tar  oil 
as  a  preservative  for  railroad  ties,  and  that  under  the  Riiping  system  but  30,000  tons 
will  be  required. 

Taming  sawmill  waste  into  water- white  turpentine  (Fla.  Timet- Union,  1905, 
OH.  S7,  p.  6). — A  description  is  given  of  a  successful  commercial  plant  for  extract- 
ing water-white  turpentine  from  sawdnst  by  means  of  retorts  into  which  steam  is 
injected.  It  is  claimed  that  from  5  to  15  gal.  of  water-white  turpentine  can  be 
obtained  by  this  process  in  less  than  an  hour  from  2  tons  of  sawdust. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Fungus  diseases  in  India  in  1903,  ¥^.  J.  Bi'tler  {Zttrhr.  Pflnmenbrank.,  15 
(1905),  No.  1,  pp.  44-48).— A.  condensed  account  is  given  of  the  parasitic  fungi 
observed  on  a  number  of  economic  plants  in  India  during  1903.  These  are  grouped 
according  to  host  plants  into  diseases  of  cereals  and  fodder  plants,  vegetables,  sugar 
cane,  tea  and  coffee,  palms,  fore-^t  trees,  etc. 

Among  the  principal  diseases  of  cereals  the  author  notes  the  occurrence  of  a  num- 
ber of  species  of  rusts  and  smuts,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  latter  he  suggests 
soaking  the  seed  preliminary  to  sowing  in  a  J  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

A  wilt  disease  of  pigeon  pea,  due  to  the  fungus  Neoromiosporn  rasinfeda,  is  reported 
as  quite  common  wherever  this  plant  is  cultivated.  The  e?rly  and  late  blight  of 
potatoes  are  prevalent,  and  a  disease  of  eggplants,  due  to  an  undetermined  species  of 
CoUetotrichom,  is  reported. 
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Among  the  diseases  of  sugar  cane  the  most  serioas  is  said  to  be  doe  to  CaOdotri- 
ckum  falcatnm,  which  causes  the  red  rot  The  smut  ( Iktilago  lacchari)  and  the 
brown  spot  of  the  leaves  due  to  Cercospora  longipe*  are  reported  as  liaving  hem 
observed,  but  so  far  Trichosptueria  sacchari  and  Thidavioptit  elhacelhiau  have  not  lieen 
reported. 

A  number  of  serious  pests  of  the  tea  and  coffee  plants  are  reported,  among  them 
the  alga  ( Cephaleuros  vireiwen*),  the  gray  blight  of  tea  (Pettalozzia  ffuepini),  Ctrfotpon 
ikeie,  thread  blight  {[tiUmm  nanum),  a  root  disease  due  to  Diplodia  sp.,  and  the  nst 
{Ilemileta  rastatrijr). 

Among  the  diseases  of  forest  trees  the  spike  disease  of  sandalwood,  which  iswid 
to  resemble  the  peach  yellows  of  this  country,  is  briefly  deecribed,  and  notes  are 
given  on  a  number  of  other  species  of  considerable  importance. 

Some  inveetigationB  of  plant  diseases  {Rpt.  Expt.  Farm*.  Cent.  Pror.  [India]. 
1903-4,  p-  17)' — Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  diseases,  among  them  the  smut  of 
cereals,  for  the  prevention  of  which  the  author  recommends  immersing  the  seed  in  « 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  for  5  minutes  as  a  most  satisfactory  treatment  for  use  is 
India.  A  disease  of  pigeon  pea  ( Cajamu  indiciu)  is  briefly  described,  the  disease 
being  some  form  of  wilt.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  disease  is  due  to  some  snil 
fungus.  Wheat  rusts  are  briefly  commented  upon  and  a  report  given  of  a  test  of  113 
varieties  for  rust  resistance. 

Frost  blisters  and  their  origin,  F.  Noack  (Zttchr.  PflanzenkraTik.,  IS  (/9*'\ 
No.  1,  pp.  29-43) . — ^The  blisters  noticed  on  the  leaves  of  a  number  of  plant?  ire 
described  and  explanations  offered  as  to  their  origin.  The  first  noticed  were  on  the 
leaves  of  alfalfa  after  a  period  of  low  temperature  when  the  thermometer  rqpstered 
—3°  C.  The  action  of  freezing  in  withdrawing  the  water  from  the  cells  into  the 
intercellular  spaces,  where  ice  masses  are  formed,  is  described,  and  it  is  thought 
probable  that  the  elasticity  of  the  underlying  parenchyma  resulted  in  its  sepanitioii 
from  the  epidermis.  The  intrinsic  differences  in  plants  in  regard  to  injur)-  by  fro* 
are  discussed,  and  the  localization  of  injury,  influence  of  structare,  etc,  are  com- 
mented u{)on. 

Internal  infection  of  the  wheat  grain  by  rust,  H.  L.  Bolley  and  F.  J. 
Pritchari)  [Science,  n.  «er.,  S2  {1906),  Xo.  669,  pp.  S4S,  S44).—lt  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  rusts  of  cereals  grow  only  in  the  leaves  and  stems,  but  recent  ohsem- 
tions  at  the  North  Dakota  Station  have  convinced  the  authors  of  the  probability  th«t 
nist  of  wheat  may  sometimes  persist  perennially.  Field  experiments  have  indicated 
that  the  rust  either  attacks  wheat  from  the  soil  in  some  form,  or  it  may  iasomemiin- 
ner  be  communicated  through  the  seed.  This  latter  hypothesis  suggests  the  niyoo- 
plasm  theory  of  Ericksson,  but  the  authors  think  they  have  a  more  rational  expUuM- 
tion  than  that  offered  by  Professor  Ericksson. 

Observations  ma<le  on  numerous  samples  of  wheat  harvested  from  the  badly  rusted 
crop  of  1904  allow  the  authors  to  make  the  statement  that  wheat  grains  from  l)«dly 
rusted  plants  are  very  often  and  in  some  strains  are  quite  uniformly  internally  affected 
by  wheat  rust  filaments  to  such  an  extent  that  both  summer  and  winter  spores  are 
produeeil  beneath  the  bran  layer  of  the  grain.  In  some  samples  of  rust-infected 
wheat  as  high  as  30  per  cent  of  all  grains  examined  were  infected  with  the  stem  net 
{Ptieeinia  gramhilK),  and  spore  l)ed8 bearing  both  uredospores  and  teleutosporwwere 
found  located  t)eneath  the  bran  layer  of  the  grain,  usually  about  the  embryo  wheat 
plant.  These  sixit.^  bearing  the  sixjres  are  most  commonly  located  immediately  »t 
the  germ  end,  causing  a  blackened  or  blighted  appearance,  but  are  often  found  on 
other  portionsi  of  the  lK>rry,  esiiecially  along  the  margin  of  the  grooves.  Grains  thns 
affected  were  found  to  germinate  as  freely  as  other  wheat  grains. 

The  oliwrvatious  thus  far  made  have  not  definitely  shown  that  wheat  rust  attacto 
may  come  in  this  dire<'t  manner  from  the  seed,  but  if  later  experiments  confirm  this 
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possible  mode  of  propagation  the  neceeeity  for  proper  seed  selection  and  grading  in 
farm  practice  will  become  very  evident. 

Symbiosis  in  Iioliiun,  A.  Kestlkr  (SUzber.  K.  Akad.  Wit*.  [  Vienna],  Math.  Naiurw. 
Kl,  US  (1904),  No.  8-9,  pp.  SS9-646,  pi.  1;  obs.  in  Bot.  CentbL,  98  {1905),  No.  18,pp. 
461,  46S). — A  brief  review  of  literature  relating  to  the  fungus  occurring  in  Lolium 
Umvlentum,  L.  perenne,  and  other  species  is  ^ven,  after  which  the  author  describes 
investigations  with  the  two  above-named  species,  experiments  on  the  pure  cultures 
of  the  fungus  from  the  darnel,  and  a  peculiar  malformation  that  is  possibly  due  to  the 
fungus. 

The  fungus  is  said  to  be  found  only  in  the  stems  during  the  growing  season  and 
never  in  the  leaves  or  roots,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  true  symbiosis  between  the  host 
and  the  parasite.  The  author  could  not  find  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  grain  of 
the  infested  plants  was  any  better  developed  than  those  free  from  the  fungus.  A 
greater  proportion  of  seeds  of  L.  temulentum  is  affected  by  the  fungus  than  of  L. 
perenne,  only  28  per  cent  of  the  latter  being  found  to  contain  the  fungus  hyphse.  It 
is  thought  that  the  symbiosis  between  the  fungus  and  the  perennial  rye  grass  is  not 
as  yet  so  well  established  as  is  the  case  with  the  darnel. 

A  description  is  given  of  a  curious  growth  in  many  seedlings  of  darnel.  The  grow- 
ing stem  seems  in  some  way  to  be  caught  in  the  leaf  sheath,  causing  it  to  form  a  loop, 
which  finally  bursts  through  and  resumes  its  upright  growth.  That  this  is  wholly 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  fungus  is  questioned. 

A  contribution  to  the  biology  of  erg'Ota,  R.  Staobr  ( CenM.  Balct.  [etc.],  S.  Abt., 
14  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  S5SS).—\n  a  previous  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  985)  atten- 
tion was  called  to  inoculation  experiments  with  various  species  of  Claviceps,  in  which 
biological  races  were  shown  for  the  fungus.  The  identity  of  several  species  which 
had  been  hitherto  considered  distinct  was  pointed  out,  but  the  identity  of  species 
occurring  on  Brachypodium  gylvaticum  and  on  Milium  effitmm  was  not  fully  determined. 

In  the  present  paper  the  same  species  of  Claviceps  is  said  to  infest  each  of  the  above 
species  of  grass,  as  was  shown  by  numerous  inoculation  experiments,  and  the  author 
believes  that  this  species  is  probably  a  biological  form  of  the  ergot  occurring  on  rye. 
It  is  believed  probable  that  in  nature  this  species  is  able  to  infest  through  its  bio- 
logical forms  both  of  the  species  of  grass  enumerated  above.  There  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  heteroecism  between  the  different  forms.  On  Milium  the  ergot  forms  conidia 
and  very  rarely  normal  sclerotia,  while  upon  Brachypodium  it  forms  conidia  and 
well-developed  sclerotia. 

Black  scab  of  potatoes,  J.  W.  Eastham  ( Year  Book  Col.  Agr.  and  Hori.  Holme* 
Chapel,  1904,  pp.  11-lS,  pi.  1). — A  description  is  given  of  the  black  scab  of  potatoes, 
due  to  Chrynophlydit  endobiotica.  This  disease  was  first  noticed  and  described  on 
potatoes  grown  in  Hungary  in  1896,  and  was  first  recorded  in  Great  Britain  in  1900. 
Since  that  time  it  has  spread  to  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  in  some  cases  causing 
considerable  loss. 

The  disease  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  true  scab,  which  forms  rusty  patches 
caused  by  a  corky  thickening  of  the  epidermis  of  the  potato.  In  the  black  scab  the 
potato  puts  out  various  excrescences,  which  are  of  irregular  growth,  wrinkled,  and 
wartlike.  Not  only  the  tubers,  but  the  undei^roond  stems  and  the  bases  of  the 
stems  above  ground  are  subject  to  attack  by  this  fungus. 

Investigations  have  shown  that  the  fungus  is  capable  of  withstanding  the  action  of 
lime,  frost,  etc.,  when  in  a  resting  stage,  and  that  its  attacks  are  most  severe  on  light 
dry  soils. 

As  preventive  treatment,  the  author  suggests  the  destruction  of  all  diseased  pota- 
toes by  burning,  or  feeding  them  after  being  thoroughly  cooked.  Winter  plowing 
or  the  use  of  lime  in  autumn  or  winter  seems  to  be  without  effect,  although  the 
application  of  lime  in  May  has  apparently  some  influence  in  retarding  the  disease. 
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The  thorouKh  use  of  sulphur  on  and  about  the  eeed  potatoes  is  alao  suggested  ag  t 
means  of  partial  control. 

It  is  stated  that  the  investigations  indicate  the  possibility  of  the  fungus  remaining 
in  the  soil  for  more  than  6  years. 

Kethoda  of  spraying  cucuin'bers  and  melons,  W.  A.  Obton  and  W.  D.  Ui>- 
BISON  (South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  116,  pp.  36,  pit.  4,  fig*,  i). — ^This  bulletin  gives  an 
account  of  experiments  carried  on  in  cooperation  between  the  South  Carolina  Slsiioii 
and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department. 

In  1903  a  severe  epidemic  of  cucumber  powdery  mildew  prevailed  in  the  viianit; 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  and  the  spring  of  1904  and  of  19(Ki 
experiments  were  conducted  for  its  control.  The  authors  describe  the  experiments 
in  detail,  and  the  practical  conclusions  as  well  as  descriptions  of  the  fungi  are  given, 
which  are  identical  with  those  in  Fanners'  Bulletin  No.  231  of  this  Department 
(E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  672). 

The  inspection  and  disinfection  of  cane  cuttings,  N.  A.  Cobb  (Havxtiian  Sugar 
Planter^  Sta.,  Dir.  Path,  and  PhygM.  BtU.  1,  S.  ed.,  pp.  S6  +  VT,  pl».  *).— The  pnr- 
pose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fang^  diseases  of  cane  that  gain  entruoe 
through  the  cuttings,  and  to  offer  suggestions  for  their  prevention.  The  author  rec- 
ommends selection  of  growing  cane,  inspection  at  time  of  harvesting,  rejection  of  aO 
diseased  or  suspected  canes,  care  in  making  the  cuttings,  and  treatment  with  taap- 
cides,  particularly  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Several  plans  for  treating  cane  in  luge 
quantities  are  described. 

Preliminary  notes  on  root  disease  of  sug^ar  cane  in  Hawaii,  L.  Liwros- 
Brain  (Hauaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Sta.,  Div.  Path,  and  PhygM.  Bxd.  g,  pp.  S9,  figt.  U]- 
The  author  describes  a  number  of  diseases  of  sugar  cane,  the  most  important  of  vbidi 
is  the  root  disease.  This  disease,  which  is  of  fungus  origin,  has  caused  the  abandoo- 
ment  of  the  cultivation  of  Lahaina  and  Rose  Bamboo  canes  in  certain  localities. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  observed  in  the  appearance  of  the  plaaHi 
which  seem  to  be  suffering  as  from  drought  The  leaves  stand  upright,  are  lolM 
together,  turn  yellow,  and  gradually  become  dry.  The  lower  leaf  sheaths  beoMM 
matted  together  about  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  a  white  fungus  mycelium  is  found 
among  them. 

In  Hawaii  the  root  disease  is  also  said  to  affect  germination.  The  fungus  (Xona- 
miwi  sacchari)  is  essentially  a  soil  fungus  and  is  able  to  live  as  a  saprophyte  on  dead 
organic  matter  in  the  soil,  especially  about  the  base  of  the  cane  stools. 

The  treatment  recommended  is  the  planting  of  resistant  varieties,  cultivation  and 
liming  the  soil,  destruction  of  diseased  material,  and  when  severe  the  abandonment 
of  cane  cultivation  for  a  time.  Ratooning  is  not  considered  advisable  where  the 
disease  is  prevalent. 

The  third  report  on  gumming:  of  the  aug'ar  cane,  N.  A.  Cobb  {Ha«wi» 
Sugar  Planiert'  Sla.,  IHr.  Path,  and  Phytriol.  Bui.  S,  pp.  46,  figg.  IS). — In  continnatioa 
of  the  publications  of  the  author  while  in  Australia,  notes  are  given  on  the  gumming 
of  sugar  cane,  which  is  of  bacterial  origin. 

The  author  reviews  some  of  the  previous  publications  regarding  this  disease  and 
demrribes  recent  investigations  as  to  its  origin,  spread,  etc  In  conclusion  be  states 
that  the  disease,  which  is  a  ver>'  distinct  one,  was  first  discovered  in  Australia  and  is 
due  to  Bnrleriuiii  vanniUirtim.  While  the  course  of  the  disease  is  somewhat  slow,  ii 
often  destroys  plants  and  may  cause  serious  losses  to  the  sugar  industry.  The  difr 
ease  may  be  recognized  by  the  appearance  of  a  yellowish  gum  or  slime  on  theendi 
of  freshly  cut  stalks.  This  first  appears  at  the  ends  of  the  fibers,  but  flnallj'  not 
together  into  large  drojjp. 

The  disease  is  particularly  connected  with  the  vascular  bundles,  but  may  extend 
into  the  parenchymatous  tissue,  especially  at  the  base  of  the  arrow,  where  it  c«u«M 
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kmd  of  top  rot  characterized  by  the  presence  of  much  slime  in  cavities  near  the  top 
of  the  stalk.  Difierent  varieties  of  cane  vary  in  their  susceptibility  to  disease,  some 
being  practically  immune.  It  is  said  to  be  of  easy  control  through  the  selection  of 
gound  cuttings  and  the  use  of  resistant  varieties.  Attention  is  called  to  the  liability 
of  its  transfer  from  one  country  to  another  through  the  medium  of  slightly  diseased 
cuttings. 

The  red  string  of  the  sugar  case,  R.  G.  Smith  (JFVoe.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  29 
(1904), pi.  S,  pp.  449-4S9,  pl$.  3). — ^The  presence  of  red-colored  fibrovascular  bundles 
in  sugar  cane  is  said  to  be  not  at  all  uncommon,  the  phenomenon  appearing  to  accom- 
pany several  diseases  of  the  cane,  as  well  as  in  some  instances  occurring  in  canes  that 
are  apparently  healthy. 

The  author  gives  a  description  of  a  form  investigated,  to  which  the  name  red  string 
is  given.  This  was  observed  in  canes  otherwise  healthy,  as  well  as  in  plants  affected 
with  gnmmosis.  Portions  showing  the  red  coloration  were  cut  out  of  cane  and 
transferred  to  culture  media,  from  which  the  author  obtained  a  mold  and  several 
Bpecies  of  bacteria.  The  mold  was  found  under  certain  conditions  to  produce  the 
reddish  color,  but  did  not  produce  any  slime,  while  the  bacteria  produced  the  char- 
acteristic slime.  Of  the  3  species  of  bacteria  isolated  only  one  was  found  capable  of 
producing  the  crimson  red  gum  in  the  vessels  of  the  cane.  This  organism  was 
studied  and  is  described  under  the  name  BadUut  pseudwabinui,  n.  sp. 

The  red  mold  was  also  studied  and  is  described  at  gome  length.  The  author  was 
unable  to  associate  it  with  any  hitherto  described  species,  but  from  bis  characteriza- 
tion he  thinks  it  will  be  possible  for  other  investigators  to  recognize  it. 

The  crown-gall  and  hairy-root  diseases  of  the  apple  tree,  G.  6.  Hbdocock 
( U.  S.  Dept.  Ap:,  Bw.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  90,  pi.  S,  pp.  7,  pis.  S). — A  preliminary  report 
is  given  of  investigations  on  the  crown-gall  and  hairy-root  diseases  of  the  apple  tree, 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  apple  growers  to  the  different  diseases  and 
to  interest  them  in  the  collection  of  data  regarding  the  predisposition  of  varieties  to 
these  diseases. 

The  author's  inveetigations  have  resulted  in  separating  what  was  previously  called 
the  apple  crown  gall  into  two  diseases.  The  disease  now  designated  as  crown  gall  is 
» callous-like  gall  growth  following  wounds  on  some  portion  of  the  root  system  of  the 
^  «nd  which  rarely  occurs  above  the  ground  on  parts  of  the  trunk  or  Umbe. 

The  malady  now  called  hairy-root  disease  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  one  first 
i»nied  in  New  York  State  Station  Bulletin  191  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  148)  and  is  charac- 
t^zed  both  in  seedlings  and  in  grafted  or  budded  trees  by  a  stunted  root  system, 
•ccompanied  with  an  excessive  production  of  small  fibrous  roots,  often  originating  in 
clusters  from  the  main  or  tap  root  Galls  often  occur  in  connection  with  the  hairy 
'wt>  but  these  are  the  results  of  wounds  rather  than  a  form  of  the  disease. 

The  apple  crown  gall  is  of  two  types.  In  one  a  hard  callus  is  formed  on  grafted 
****  at  the  union  of  the  root  and  scion,  or  at  any  other  point  of  the  root  system 
where  wounds  occur,  and  the  results  of  extensive  inoculation  with  this  type  have 
i^led  to  prove  that  this  disease  is  of  a  contagious  nature.  The  second  type  is  a  soft 
form  more  common  on  seedlings,  occurring  rarely  on  grafted  trees.  These  softer 
^Is  resemble  those  of  the  raspberry  and  peach,  in  that  they  are  soft  and  often  rot 
On,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  replaced  the  following  year  by  a  new  growth, 
nor  IS  there  any  proof  that  they  are  of  a  contagious  nature. 

Nurserymen  are  advised  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  selection  of  seedlings  for 
P*fting  and  budding,  rejecting  all  that  show  tufted  or  hairy  roots,  as  these  will 
*ftvelop  into  hairy-rooted  trees  with  a  very  deficient  root  system.  So  far  as  the 
mvestigations  go,  this  disease  is  not  contagious.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future 
Pl^ctical  means  for  reducing  the  percentage  of  trees  affected  with  these  diseases  will 
"*  known. 
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A  new  apple  rot,  B.  O.  Longyear  ( CWorwio  iSto.  Bui.  105,  pp.  lS,pU.  J).— There 
has  been  recently  observed  in  Colorado  a  widely  distributed  decay  of  apples  »nd 
pears  which  seems  to  be  due  to  an  undescribed  species  of  Altemaria.  The  fnngm 
was  first  reported  at  the  station  in  1902,  when  it  was  recognized  by  W.  Paddock, 
and  some  inoculation  experiments  were  made  in  1904. 

So  far  as  studied,  the  fungus  attacks  only  the  fruit  of  the  apple,  its  most  comiDoii 
point  of  attack  being  the  blossom  end.  The  affected  fruits  show  dark  purplish  brown, 
slightly  sunken  areas  at  the  base  of  the  sepals.  This  area  may  remain  small  and 
scarcely  noticeable  for  a  long  time,  but  when  the  fruit  is  placed  in  storage  it  is  apt  to 
increase  in  extent  until  the  fruit  is  entirely  decayed.  In  some  cases,  although  not 
usually,  the  blossom  end  of  the  apple  is  cracked  open  and  the  adjoining  tissne  U 
more  or  less  discolored. 

The  rotting  caused  by  the  fungus  is  not  so  rapid  as  that  caused  by  many  of  the  spA 
rot  fungi,  and  it  seems  probable  that  fruit  affected  by  the  Altemaria  in  many  casre 
succumbs  to  some  of  the  more  rapidly  acting  rots  which  seem  to  follow  it. 

In  many  cases  there  is  no  noticeable  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  fungus  antil 
the  apple  is  cut  through,  when  the  core  cavity  is  found  to  be  blackened  or  disfolored. 
In  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  parchment-like  lining  of  the  seed  cavity  is  the  onlj 
part  to  show  the  discoloration.  This  appears  brownish  or  blackened  and  the  aeedi 
are  usually  covered  with  a  dark  colored  growth  of  the  mycelium.  The  invnaonof 
the  core  by  the  fungus  appears  to  be  most  common  among  certain  varieties,  the 
Winesap  being  especially  subject  to  this  form  of  attack.  The  reason  for  this  isfonnd 
in  the  peculiar  structural  character  of  the  fruit.  Varieties  having  deep  calyx  tnbee 
seem  to  be  more  subject  to  this  form  of  attack. 

In  the  case  of  the  pear  the  fungus  has  been  found  on  fruit,  leaves,  and  vooi^ 
sprouts.  The  fruit  is  liable  to  be  attacked  at  almost  any  point.  On  the  learee  the 
fungus  produces  brown  spots  of  considerable  size. 

The  microscopic  characters  of  the  fungus  are  described  at  considerable  length,  and. 
although  not  extensively  investigated,  it  appears  from  infections  that  the  fnngis 
gains  entrance  to  the  fruit  through  the  withered  stamens  and  stigmas  which  remain 
at  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit.  The  principal  source  of  infection  in  the  spring 
appears  to  be  diseased  fruits,  which  remain  in  the  orchard,  either  lying  on  the  ground 
or  sometimes  clinging  to  the  fruit  spurs.  The  fungus  also  hibernates  on  the  twif! 
and  fruit  spurs,  as  was  observed  during  the  past  season.  Wounds  in  the  fruit  canwd 
by  the  larvse  of  the  ctjdling  moth  frequently  give  entrance  to  the  Altemaria. 

Numerous  cultures  have  been  made  of  the  fungus,  and  inoculation  from  tbcs 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  decayed  areas  in  2  or  3  days.  The  only  fruit  besides  tie 
pear  and  apple  which  was  inoculated  with  the  fungus  was  the  tomato,  but  in  tliii 
case  it  made  no  progress. 

As  previously  noted,  some  varieties  of  apple  are  more  subject  to  disease  than  others, 
and  among  the  pears  the  Keiffer  is  the  only  one  which  has  shown  liability  to  attack. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  amount  of  injury  due  to  this  new  tot, 
but  it  is  not  believed  to  be  very  destructive  as  compared  with  some  of  the  fruit  roU 
which  attack  the  apple  and  pear  in  more  humid  regions. 

In  the  alMence  of  experimental  work  for  the  control  of  the  Altemaria  rot  the 
author  suggests  clean  culture,  the  use  of  fungicides,  and  the  rejection  of  those  varie- 
ties which  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  the  fougus. 

California  vine  or  Anaheim  disease — its  cause  and  nature,  H.  Hoops  (H)iit 
to  make  grape  culture  profitable  in  Califomia.  WrighU,  Col.:  AtUhor,  1904,  pp.  SS).— 
The  author  has  been  making  a  special  study  of  the  Califomia  vine  disease  and  claimi 
that  its  prime  cause  is  the  great  change  in  the  moisture  content  of  soils  from  vet  in 
the  spring  to  dry  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 

If  the  soils  were  always  wet  or  always  dry  there  would  be  no  disease.  In  order  *> 
prove  this  clftim  tb?  author  irrigated  vines  of  susceptible  varieties  during  the  earir 
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part  of  June  by  eoaking  the  ground  thoroughly,  after  which  the  water  was  shut  off 
and  the  ground  became  exceedingly  dry.  Some  of  the  vines  showed  the  attack  of 
disease  the  first  summer,  while  others  did  not  show  it  until  the  second.  All  vines  in 
the  same  vineyard  that  were  not  irrigated  remained  healthy. 

The  author  discosses  the  resistance  of  varieties  to  this  disease,  and  suggests  com- 
bating it  by  the  use  of  resistant  stocks. 

Black  rot  and  its  treatment,  A.  Pkunet  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Yit.  {Ed.  FEst),  S6{190o), 
Xo.  17,  pp.  60^518). — It  is  claimed  that  by  destroying  all  dried  grapes  that  remain 
on  the  vines  in  the  fall  and  careful  attention  to  the  periods  when  the  black-rot  fungus 
appears,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  extensively  spray  vineyards  every  season.  If 
these  suggestions  are  rigorously  followed  over  large  areas,  the  author  believes  that 
black  rot  and  the  destruction  it  causes  could  be  almost  wholly  eliminated. 

Treatment  of  mildew,  L.  Dborully  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  V Est),  ie (1905), 
Ao,  17,  pp.  SOo-SoY). — Formulas  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  basic  and  neutral 
solutions  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Bui^gundy  mixture,  with  suggestions  for  the  use 
of  these  fungicides  in  dry  and  wet  regions  where  mildew  alone  is  to  be  expected  or 
where  black  rot  also  occurs. 

The  proper  application  of  copper  fungicides,  L.  Deorullv  (Prog.  Agr.  et.  Vit. 
(Ed.  FEgt),  i6  (1905),  No.  16,  pp.  477,  47S)  .—For  combating  black  rot  of  grapes  the 
author  strongly  recommends  the  use  of  dilute  solutions  of  copper.  It  is  said  that  10 
hectoliters  of  Bordeaux  mixture  containing  1  per  cent  of  copper  gives  better  oesults 
than  5  hectoliters  of  a  2  per  cent  solution. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— ZNTOMOLOOY. 

The  destruction  of  birds  by  the  elements,  1003-4,  £.  H.  Forbvsh  (Agr.  of 
Matt.,  190S,  pp.  457-503,  pi.  1,  figi.  3). — During  1903,  the  spring,  especially  the  month 
of  May,  was  drier  than  had  been  reported  for  Massachusetts  for  the  previous  30  years. 
This  led  to  a  scarcity  of  water  and  insects  and  was  followed  by  extensive  forest  and 
grass  fires.  The  month  of  June  following  showed  an  unusual  rainfall  and  cold 
weather,  while  the  winter  of  1903-4  was  one  of  unusual  severity.  The  drought  and 
forest  fires  of  spring  combined  with  the  heavy  rains  and  floods  of  June  and  the 
severe  weather  of  winter  destroyed  the  food  and  the  eggs  and  nests  of  various  spe- 
cies of  birds  and  the  adult  birds  themselves  in  large  numbers. 

Detailed  notes  are  given  from  reports  received  from  correspondents  regarding  the 
effects  of  these  severe  climatic  conditions  in  destroying  birds.  Suggestions  are  made 
regarding  nesting  boxes  and  other  means  of  protecting  birds. 

The  quail,  the  best  insect  and  weed  exterminator,  E.  Harbis  ( Toronto:  W. 
Briggt,  1906,  pp.  11). — ^The  habits  and  food  of  the  quail  are  discussed  in  considerable 
detail  with  especial  reference  to  the  value  of  this  bird  in  destroying  injurious  insects 
and  weed  seeds. 

Fruit-eating  birds,  C.  French,  Jr.  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  3  (1905),  No.  5,  pp. 
364-370). — Notes  are  given  on  the  distribution,  breeding  season,  and  feeding  habits 
of  a  considerable  number  of  birds  which  feed  upon  fruit  in  New  South  Wales. 

Report  of  con6nittee  on  gypsy  moth,  insects,  and  birds,  A.  Pratt  et  al. 
(Agr.  of  Mast.,  1903,  pp.  220-S35,  pi.  i).— During  1903  climatic  conditions  were 
unfavorable  to  the  spread  of  insects.  Numerous  complaints  were  made,  however,  on 
the  injuries  due  to  gypsy  moth.  The  moth  was  found  present  in  large  numbers  in 
Medford,  Maiden,  and  Mehose.  Since  the  pest  occurs  abundantly  along  railroads 
and  about  depots,  it  is  suggested  that  railroad  transportation  may  ultimately  be 
responsible  for  distributing  the  insect  very  widely. 

Some  miscellaneous  results  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
VIII  (V.  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  64,  pp.  99,  pis.  4,  figt.  SO).— The  sugar  cane 
beetle,  E.  S.  Q.  THut  (pp.  7-18) . — Ligyrut  mgiceps  injures  cane  before  the  tips  appear 
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above  ground  and  about  1  to  2  in.  above  the  base  of  the  stalks.  Com  is  amiltrif 
attacked.  The  life  history  of  the  pest  is  outlined  and  notes  are  given  on  its  wemies. 
In  preventing  injury  infested  fields  should  uot  be  planted  until  spring,  rabUdi 
should  be  cleared  up,  and  com  should  not  follow  cane.  The  pest  may  be  rediKsl 
by  hapd  picking. 

Report  on  a  Mexican  coUonped,  the  "eonchtiela,"  A.  W.  Morrill  (pp.  1&-34).— Poita- 
toma  ligata  was  studied  in  Durango,  Mexico.  A  technical  description  of  the  pest  is 
given,  with  notes  on  the  food  plants.  Adults  feed  on  the  bolls,  stem,  and  leave. 
The  number  of  eggs  ranges  from  20  to  40  and  the  period  of  mcubation  is  about  ( 
days.    The  bugs  may  be  hand  picked  or  brushed  into  pans  containing  oil. 

The  mgar-beel  crou-n  borer,  E.  S.  G.  Titus  (pp.  34r-iO). —Huliiea  undtdalMi  w« 
found  injuring  sugar  beets  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California.  Tne  larvs  tun- 
nel from  the  base  of  the  leaves  down  through  the  root.  Tne  insect  is  descrioed  and 
notes  are  given  on  its  distribution.  The  pest  may  be  partly  controllM  by  thotw^ 
cultivation  of  the  soil  about  the  time  when  the  larvw  are  mature. 

The  dock  faUe-worm,  F.  H.  Chittmdm  and  E.  S.  G.  TUus  (pp.  40-43).  -TarowB 
nigritoma  feeds  on  dock  and  sugar  beets.  The  pest  may  best  be  controlled  by  emii- 
eating  dock  and  knotweed  in  the  vicinity  of  beet  fields. 

The  pepper  weevil,  C.  M.  Walker  (pp.  43-48). — Anthorunnut  ameotinctut  is  repoitei 
as  injuring  sweet  peppers  in  Texas  since  1903.  The  peppers  become  infested  imme- 
diately after  the  blossoms  fall.  The  life  history  of  the  pest  is  outlined  in  conaden- 
ble  detail  and  notes  are  given  on  its  feeding  habits.  Arsenicals  are  probably  of  little 
use  against  this  insect.     All  infested  peppers  should  be  gathered  and  destroyed. 

Cold  storage  for  cowpeas,  J.  W.  T.  Duvel  (pp.  49-64). — Experiments  in  combaiiK 
weevils  in  cowpeas  showed  that  oowpeas  may  be  kept  free  from  weevils  by  maintain- 
ing them  at  a  temperature  of  32-34".  This  process  does  not  injure  the  seed  and  may 
be  applied  for  15  to  25  cts.  per  bushel  per  season.  The  ston^  room  shoald  t» 
kept  dry. 

The  larger  canna  leaf-roller,  F.  H.  Chittenden  (pp.  54-58).— QUpodw  rfW«»«  attacb 
canna  in  South  Carolina  and  Alabama.  The  pest  is  described,  with  notes  on  it?  Wf 
history  and  distribution.  It  may  be  readily  controlled  by  hand  picking  from  inle*<i 
leaves. 

Grasshopper  conditions  in  Nebraska,  northeastern  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Jfontona,  <"*' 
western  Kansas  during  the  nimmer  of  1904,  L.  Sruner  (pp.  60-64). — A  brief  accounts 
given  of  injuries  due  to  various  species  of  grasshoppers,  including  Mtlanopbtsdip- 
entialis,  M.  bivittatus,  M.  atlanis,  Camnxda  peUucida,  etc.     • 

The  bulletin  also  includes  short  articles  on  Galerucetta  nympha'a;  Colorado  potato 
l^eetle  in  Great  Britain,  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  for  cigarette  beetle,  Fuller's  rose  bcellf> 
Castnia  licus  in  sugar  cane,  Rhizobius  lophanthir,  mosquitoes,  Anticartia  gemmi0>' 
cabbage  worm,  Monocesta  coryli,  plum'gouger,  Epilachna  borealis,  hydrocj-anic-acid  g* 
for  bed  bug,  red  spider  on  cotton,  etc. 

Thirty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  1904 
(Ann.  Rpt.  Ent.  .Sbc.  Oiitario,  S5  (1904),  pp.  US,  pis.  S,  fig*.  61).— At  the  forty-W 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  held  at  London,  Ontario,  October  26  and  27, 1901,  > 
number  of  papers  were  read  and  reports  submitted,  some  of  whic"h  are  of  safficieot 
economic  importance  to  be  briefly  noted  in  this  connection. 

Brief  reports  were  made  on  the  insects  of  the  year  in  different  districts  of  Ontario, 
attention  being  called  to  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  insect  injuries  noted  durin? 
the  year.  Reports  were  also  received  from  the  various  branch  societies.  Insert* 
and  weeds  in  the  Northwest  Territory  were  discussed  by  T.  N.  Willing.  Box  eMet 
was  greatly  damaged  by  the  larvae  of  Jlibemia  tiliaria  and  quaking  aspen  by  ('Ki«'- 
campa  fragilis.    The  beet  webworm  was  also  observed  in  considerable  abundance. 

W.  Lochhead  discussed  a  numl)er  of  insect  problems.  During  the  season  plno 
and  apple  curculioe  were  abundant  and  Phoxopteris  nvJbecuUina  caused  conaidenble 
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damAge  to  apples.  Notes  are  also  given  on  various  garden  insects;  borers  on  the 
hollyhock,  Aquil^a,  and  dahlia;  spring-tails  in  primroses;  household  pests,  hot 
flies,  and  other  injurious  insects.  The  author  inade  a  test  of  two  formulas  of  lime- 
snlphur  wash,  the  first  containing  25  lbs.  lime,  20  lbs.  sulphur,  and  12}  lbs.  sal  soda 
per  barrel  of  water,  and  the  second  containing  30  lbs.  lime,  15  lbs.  sulphur,  and  5 
lbs.  caustic  soda  per  barrel  of  water.  After  careful  application  of  these  two  forms  of 
wash  it  was  found  that  excellent  results  were  obtained  with  both  and  that  little 
difference  could  be  seen  in  their  effectiveness.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  recent 
progress  in  entomological  study  including  the  importation  of  parasitic  and  predace- 
ous  enemies,  the  development  of  effective  insecticides,  study  of  malaria,  etc. 

The  distribution  of  insects  in  the  Great  Basin  was  discussed  by  H.  F.  Wickham, 
and  insects  injurious  to  orchard  crops  in  1904  were  considered  by  J.  Fletcher. 
The  latter  called  attention  to  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  pea  weevil,  the 
attacks  of  asparagus  beetles,  cabbage  aphis,  cutworms,  beet-leaf  miner,  cabbage 
worms,  carrot  fly,  San  Jos^  scale,  New  York  plum  scale,  squash  bug,  and  insects  on 
house  plants.  The  same  author  briefly  reviewed  some  of  the  entomological  work  of 
>904. 

Thereport  of  the  society  also  contains  a  list  of  insects  captured  during  the  year; 
notes  on  basswood  insects  by  A.  Gibson,  and  on  the  columbine  borer  (Papaipema 
purpurifagcia)  oy  A.  Gibson;  a  list  of  insects  collected  at  night  by  J.  D.  Kvans;  spin- 
ning methods  ol  the  polyphemus  moth  by  J.  W.  Cockle;  insect  names  by  J.  B. 
Williams,  notes  on  tne  insects  of  1904  by  C.  Stevenson;  insects  affecting  the  oak  and 
food  nabits  of  certain  hymenoptera  by  T.  W.  Fyles;  an  elementary  study  of  insects 
Dy  W.  Locnhead,  and  the  pear-tree  psylla  by  G.  E.  Fisher. 

laeaf  hoppers  aad  their  natural  enemies,  R.  C.  L.  Perkins  (Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planterf  8la  Div.  Ent.  Bui.  1,  pU.  5,  pp.  159-181,  ph.  S;  6,  pp.  187-S05,  ph.  S;  7,  pp. 
S05-2S8,  pk.  4;  8,  pp.  SS9-S167,  ph.  S). — Earwigs  occasionally  do  damage  to  garden 
plants,  bops,  etc.  Some  of  these  are  also  insectivorous.  Among  the  eight  species 
of  earwigs  in  Hawaii  five  have  been  observed  in  'cane  fields  and  two  seem  to  be  of 
some  importance  in  destroying  leaf  hoppers.  These  species  are  Chelixoches  mono  and 
Ani»olabi»  annulipes.  These  are  described  in  all  their  stages.  Notes  are  also  given 
on  Chrysopa  mtcrophya,  Baccha  iiphanlicida,  and  B.  mmiobia.  The  last  two  species 
belong  to  the  family  Syrphidae  and  are  described  as  new. 

The  &unily  Mymaridie  contains  a  number  of  parasitic  insects  which  live  upon  vari- 
ous orders  of  insects.  One  of  the  most  important  species  as  a  parasite  of  leaf  hoppers 
is  Paranagras  optabilis.  Various  other  new  species  of  this  family  are  described,  and 
notes  and  descriptions  are  also  presented  of  new  species  of  Proctotrupoidea. 

Mention  is  made  of  a  number  of  enemies  of  leaf  hoppers  found  among  Orthoptera, 
Coleoptera,  and  Hemiptera.  The  most  important  predaceous  insect  discussed  is  the 
grasshopper  Xiphidium  varipenne,  which  is  described  as  a  new  species.  This  species 
is  largely  insectivorous  and  feeds  during  all  its  stages  on  various  insects.  The  young 
grasshoppers  were  observed  catching  and  eating  nymphs  of  the  leaf  hoppers.  An 
examination  of  the  stomach  contents  of  these  grasshoppers  showed  that  21  per  cent 
of  them  contained  insect  remains.  Notes  are  also  given  on  X.  latifrom,  Callineda 
Uatudinaria,  CocdneUa  repanda,  Verania  frenata,  and  a  number  of  Hemiptera. 

Notes  are  given  on  three  other  families  of  parasites,  Encyrtidw,  Eulophidse,  and 
Trichogrammldse.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  classification  of  the  parasites 
of  these  families  with  descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species.  A  brief  bibliography 
is  added  and  a  table  given  of  the  species  discussed. 

Combating:  scale  insects,  Trabut  (Bid.  Agr.  AlgMe  et  Tunisie,  11  {1905),  Ab. 
10,  pp.  SlS-sn). — Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  control  of  scale  insects  on 
orange  trees.  While  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  various  forms  of 
petroleum  emulsions,  these  remedies  are  considered  diflicult  to  prepare  and  apply. 
Lime-sulphnr-salt  wash  is  recommended  as  a  reliable  insecticide  for  scale  insects  on 
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oranges.     Good  results  have  also  been  obtained  from  the  nee  of  a  mixture  contumiig 
5  kg.  sulphate  of  iron  and  6  kg.  lime  per  100  liters  of  water. 

May  fliea  and  audg«8  of  New  Tork,  J.  G.  Nesdhah,  K.  J.  Morton,  andO.  .t 
JoiiAK.NSEN  (-V.  }'.  Slate  Mm.  Bui.  86,  pp.  SSg,  pU.  37,  fig*.  /*).— This  constitntw  the 
third  report  on  aquatic  insects  based  on  investigations  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  entomologist. 

A  special  account  is  presented  of  the  summer  food  of  the  bull  frog  as  observed  it 
Saranac  Lake.  The  insect  and  plant  food  of  the  bull  frc^  is  classified  in  a  tabnhr 
form  acconling  to  its  systematic  position.  Special  notes  are  altw  given  on  the  diSotnt 
kinds  of  foo<l  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  frogs  examined. 

The  greater  part  of  the  bulletin  is  occupied  with  a  biological  account  of  Ephcn*- 
ridae,  Hydroptilidie,  and  nematocerous  Diptera.  The  habits  and  life  historsr  d 
many  of  the  species  are  considered.  Analytical  tables  are  presented  for  the  retdj 
identification  of  the  species  and  many  new  species  are  described.  A  bibliognphj 
relating  to  the  subject  is  also  given. 

Report  of  the  entomologiat,  C.  B.  Simpson  ( 'Drantvaal  Dept.  Agr.  Amu  Rpt.  I90i, 
pp.  S45S5:i). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  equipment  of  the  entomological  depart- 
ment, legislation  regarding  injurious  insects,  orchard  fumigation,  beekeeping,  locnrf 
destruction,  Nofitu  cardinalit,  and  insects  injurious  to  man,  plants,  and  stomi 
products. 

The  monthly  bulletin  of  the  di-vision  of  Ecology,  H.  A.  Surface  (Pemu  Dipt- 
Agr.,  Mo.  Bui.  I>ir.  Zool.,  S  (1905),  Not.  S,  pp.  33-64;  3,  pp.  65-96;  4,  pp.  97-llS;  '■ 
pp.  129-160,  ph.  2,  figf.  5). — Brief  discussions  are  presented  of  plant  lice,  oiblnff 
root-worm,  scale  insects,  nursery  inspection,  flies,  fumigation  of  buildings,  fall  f^ 
worm,  preservation  of  birds,  canker  worms,  Hessian  fly,  etc.  A  spraying  calaito 
is  also  given. 

Cooperative  spraying  experimenta,  M.  V.  Slinoerland  {New  York  CW 
,SVa.  Bui.  e.iS,  jyp.  Sl-98,fig»,  10). — A  series  of  cooperative  spraying  experiments  for 
different  purposes  have  been  carried  out  with  various  fruit  men  with  the  result  thit 
while  no  new  discoveries  have  been  thereby  secured  the  experiments  have  served  »s 
object  lessons  for  neighboring  fruit  growers. 

in  spraying  for  plum  curculio  some  of  the  fruit  men  reported  no  beneficial  iwl* 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  curculio  did  not  appear  in  lai^  numbeni.  Otheis. 
however,  found  benefit  from  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  2i  lbs.  pfrsO 
gal.  of  water.  Three  applications  were  made,  just  before  blooming,  just  after  the 
petals  fell,  and  again  about  a  week  later.  The  author  recommends  that  arsenatfo' 
lead  should  be  applied  at  least  twice  at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  lbs.  in  50  gal.  of  water  or  ia 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  New  York  fruit  growers  appear  to  consider  it  unwi«  t» 
cultivate  cherry  orchards  late  enough  to  affect  the  plum  curculio.  One  fruit  grow 
sprayed  for  the  <|uince  curculio  at  the  rate  of  2\  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  per  50  jisl- 
of  water.  Two  applications  were  made  and  the  results  were  favorable  to  the  con- 
tinued use  of  this  method. 

Further  experiments  in  spraying  for  the  control  of  the  grape  root-worm  iodiM'f 
that  this  pest  may  be  satisfactorily  kept  in  check  when  grapevines  are  sprayed  with 
arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  8  lbs.  per  100  gal.  of  water.  The  total  expense"' 
spraying  is  about  $3.25  per  acre,  and  an  examination  of  grapevines  showed  that  in 
many  cases  the  insects  were  entirely  eradicated.  The  leaves  on  sprayed  vine* 
remained  green  and  healthy  long  after  untreated  vineyards  began  to  look  brown.  " 
is  l)elieved  that  two  applications  of  arsenate  of  lead  will  be  necessary,  one  as  soon  « 
the  l)eetles  appear  and  the  other  about  a  week  or  10  days  later. 

A  comparative  test  was  made  in  the  preparation  of  Bordeax  mixture  from  ordintT 
line  and  "new  process"  lime.  It  appears  that  some  dealers  sell  air  slaked  limefc' 
prepared  limes.     It  should  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  make  a  satis&ictory  Boi^ 
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deaux  mixture  it  is  necessary  that  the  lime  be  capable  of  combining  chemically  with 
the  copper  sulphate. 

One  satisfactory  method  of  making  Bordeaux  mixture  was  found  to  be  to  have 
three  barrels  emptying  by  a  faucet  into  a  common  trough  connecting  with  the  spray 
tank.  In  one  barrel  15  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  50  gal.  of  water,  in  the 
second  from  18  to  20  lbs.  "new  process"  lime  ia  dissolved  in  the  same  manner, 
while  the  third  barrel  is  filled  with  clear  water.  After  the  contents  of  the  barrels 
have  been  thoroughly  agitated  all  three  barrels  are  opened  and  the  materials  flow 
together  into  the  spray  tank.  In  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  prepared 
limes  cost  somewhat  more  than  stone  lime  but  they  possess  an  advantage  in  that  all 
the  material  could  be  used,  while  this  is  not  true  with  ordinary  stone  lime  in  barrels. 
The  insect  perta  of  cotton,  H.  A.  Ballou  {West  Indian  Bui., 6  (1905),  No.  S, 
pp.  lSS-129). — In  this  article  the  author  discusses  the  habits,  life  history,  and  the 
medial  measures  against  cotton  worm,  red  maggot,  Eriopkyet  gottypii,  and  other 
cotton  pests. 

The  cotton  red  apider,  E.  S.  G.  Titcs  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  But.  Ent.  Oirc.  65,  pp. 
5,  figt.  S). — Tetranychtu  gloveri  causes  injury  to  the  cotton  plant  by  feeding  chiefly 
on  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  but  occasionally  attacks  all  parts  of  the  plant.  While 
under  the  leaves  the  mites  are  protected  by  a  loose  web. 

The  life  history  and  means  of  distribution  of  this  pest  are  briefly  indicatetl.  Sev- 
eral species  of  predaceous  insects  prey  upon  the  mites  and  their  eggs.  The  cultural 
methods  of  control  of  the  pest  include  rotation  of  crops,  destruction  of  cotton  stalks, 
deep  plowing,  and  burning  and  destruction  of  weeds  and  rubbish.  For  spraying 
infested  plantations  the  author  recommends  the  use  of  sulphur,  lime-snlphur  wash, 
lye-sulphur  wash,  or  kerosene  emulsion. 

Insect  enemies  of  tobacco  in  Hawaii,  D.  L.  Van  Dine  {Hawaii  Sla.  But.  10, 
pp.  16,  fig».  6). — Notes  are  given  on  the  habits,  life  history,  and  means  of  combating 
the  more  important  insect  pests  of  tobacco  in  Hawaii,  including  cutworms,  tobacco 
flea  beetle,  Phthorimxa  operculdla,  false  budworm,  tobacco  hornworm,  Adorelus 
unibromt,  and  cigarette  beetle.  Notes  are  given  on  the  occurrence  of  these  pests  and 
remedies  suggested  which  are  suited  to  Hawaiian  conditions. 

Seview  of  the  insect  pests  affecting  sugar  cane,  H.  A.  Ballou  (  M'ett  Indian 
Bui.,  6  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  S7-47). — In  this  article  a  concise  summary  is  given  of 
known  facts  regarding  some  of  the  most  injurious  pests  of  sugar  cane,  including 
DuUrsea  foccharalU,  Sphaiophorus  sericeus,  Diaprepes  abhrerialus,  Ca^nia  licug,  and 
other  pests.  Recommendations  were  made  regarding  the  most  effective  methods  for 
controlling  these  insects. 

The  joint-worm,  F.  M.  Webster  (U.  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  66,  pp.  5, 
figs.  5). — This  pest  occurred  in  great  numbers  in  1905,  particularly  in  Indiana  and 
Virginia.  The  insect  is  described  in  its  different  stages  to  assist  in  its  recognition. 
No  direct  and  effective  remedies  are  known.  Cultural  methods  for  use  in  reducing 
the  ravages  of  the  pest  include  the  use  of  fertilizers,  thorough  cultivation,  burning 
atubble,  and  rotation  pf  crops. 

The  cottony  grass  scale,  Edith  M.  Patch  (Maine Sta.  Bui.  121,  pp.  169-180,  pit. 
a). — The  cottony  grass  scale  (Eriopellis  fegtucte)  did  not  attract  much  attention  until 
1904,  when  it  occurred  in  lai^e  numbers  and  caused  extensive  injury  to  grass  lands. 
It  was  noticed  in  1905  that  the  insect  had  spread  very  rapidly  in  localities  where 
infestation  was  observed  during  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  eggs  in  each  sac 
ia  600  to  700,  and  under  favorable  conditions  it  is  apparent  that  the  pest  may  mul- 
.  tiply  rapidly.  The  insect  is  held  in  check  to  some  extent  by  unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  the  prevalence  of  rust  upon  grasses,  predaceous  insects,  overcrowding, 
and  parasites.  Since  the  insect  pasbes  the  winter  in  the  egg  stage  attached  to  grass 
blades  above  ground,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  control  it  by  burning  infested  grass 
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land.    In  one  instance  where  this  was  tested  in  the  spring  of  1906  the  tale  '■ami. 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  single  treatment  * 

Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  life  history  of  the  insect.  It  seems  to  attack  chiefly 
June  grass  and  red  top.  A  list  is  given  of  the  parasites  bred  from  the  pest  and  btkj 
notes  are  given  on  the  literature  relating  to  this  subject 

Oontrol  of  codling  moth,  T.  W.  Kirk  {New  ZetU.  Dept.  Agr-,  i>it«.  Svi.  mi 
Hort.  Bui.  6,  pp.  7).— Tests  were  made  of  the  efficiency  of  spraying  trees  with  Vm 
green,  resin  solution,  a  combination  of  arsenic  and  soda,  arsenate  of  lead,  and  kno- 
Bene  emulsion  in  the  control  of  codling  moth.  The  amount  of  dean  fruit  after  the 
application  of  these  insecticides  varies  from  81  to  89  per  cent 

Deacriptiona  of  three  species  of  fWiit  flies,  T.  Bkoun  (New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr., 
Divt.  Biol,  and  Hort.  Bui.  4,  pp.  6,  pi.  1). — The  author  describes  as  new  with  notes 
on  their  habits  and  life  history  Tephritet  xanthodet,  Lonckwa  tpUndida,  and  Dnmpkila 
ampelophila. 

A  mite  disease  of  grrapevines,  F.  B<euf  {Bid.  Agr.  Algirie  el  Tutugu,  11  (ISOo), 
No.  10,  pp.  S17-231). — Considerable  injury  has  been  done  to  grapevines  in  Tnnia  br 
Capophagut  eehitwpu*.  This  mite  attacks  the  roots  of  grapevinee  and  nltimstely 
causes  the  death  of  the  plants.  Ordinarily  the  pest  feeds  upon  dead  wood  and 
detritus,  but  may  attack  sick  grapevines  which  have  a  low  resisting  power. 

The  application  of  bisulphid  of  carbon  to  the  soil  around  infested  vines  has  been 
found  to  yield  excellent  results.  In  some  cases  single  treatment  with  300  kg.  per 
hectare  was  sufficient  but,  as  a  rule,  2  treatments  requiring  400  kg.  per  hectare  were 
more  satisfactory. 

Insects  attacking  cacao  in  the  West  Indies,  H.  A.  Ballou  (  Went  Indian  £ul., 
6  {1905),  No.  1,  pp.  94-98). — Notes  are  given  on  the  habits,  life  history,  and  meus 
of  combating  a  number  of  insect  pests  of  cacao,  including  SleiraMoma  deprttat^ 
Phyioptui  rubrocincta,  ett;. 

The  cottony  maple  scale,  J.  G.  Sandbrs  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Cin.6i, 
pp.  6,  figs.  4). — The  economic  importance  of  the  cottony  maple  scale  is  discuesed  with 
notes  on  its  food  plants,  habits,  life  history,  parasites,  and  predaceous  enemies. 

In  some  cases  the  natural  enemies  of  the  scale  are  quite  elective  in  reducing  its 
numbers.  Occasionally,  however,  the  pest  multiplies  to  such  an  extent  that  artificial 
remedies  must  be  applied.  For  this  purpose  infested  trees  may  be  trimmed  in  the 
fall  and  sprayed  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale-oil  soap.  In  the  summer  a  weak 
kero-vene  emulsion  (not  more  than  10  or  12  per  cent)  may  be  used  in  cases  of  excee- 
sive  infestation. 

The  bronze  birch  borer,  M.  V.  Sunobrland  {New  York  Oomdl  Sla.  BtU.  Hi, 
pp.  65-78,  figs.  9). — Agrilut  anriut  is  reported  as  having  greatly  injured  or  destroyed 
European  white  birch  on  the  Cornell  campus  and  elsewhere. 

The  presence  of  this  insect  may  be  recognized  from  the  hole  through  which  it 
enters  into  the  bark,  by  the  dying  of  the  top  branches  of  the  tree,  and  by  the  ridgef 
which  develop  over  the  burrows  of  the  insect  on  the  branches.  The  pest  is  described 
in  detail  with  notes  on  its  life  history  and  on  previous  records  of  its  occurrence. 
This  insect  is  widely  distributed  throughout  northern  United  States  and  Canada.  It 
attacks  all  kinds  of  birch  trees  and  occasionally  willows. 

The  bronze  birch  borer  hibernates  as  a  full-grown  grub  and  appears  in  the  spring, 
after  which  it  lays  its  eggs  probably  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  There  is  one  brood 
annually.  The  pest  is  preyed  upon  by  woodpeckers  and  also  by  at  least  one  parasite, 
Phasgonophora  sulrnia.  There  appears  to  be  no  way  of  preventing  the  borer  from 
laying  its  eggs  upon  the  birch  and  the  only  practical  way  of  checking  its  ravages  is 
promptly  to  cut  and  bum  infested  trees  during  the  winter  or  at  least  by  May  1. 

Ants,  W.  W.  Froogatt  {Agr.  G<u.  N.  S.  Wales,  16  {1906),  No.  9,  pp.  861-i«. 
pi.  1). — The  appearance  and  habits  of  various  species  of  native  Austndian  ants  «• 
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diecnaeed  with  reference  to  their  economic  importance  and  methods  of  destroying 
the  injorions  species. 

Introduction  of  bees  to  Australia,  A.  Galb  (Agr.  Gaz.  N.  S.  Wales,  16(1905), 
No.  9,  pp.  84S-86S) . — An  historical  statement  is  presented  r^arding  (he  first  importa- 
tions of  bees  to  Australia  and  the  difficulties  which  the  bee  raisers  experienced  in 
combating  foul  brood  and  other  diseases  of  bees. 

Bee  oulture,  I.  Hopkins  {New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dirt.  Biol,  and  Hort.  Bui.  6,  pp. 
SO,  pU.  5,figii.  S). — A  general  account  is  presented  of  the  use  of  comb  foundation, 
method  of  ripening  extracted  honey,  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  foul  brood, 
the  treatment  of  bee  moth,  and  the  relation  of  apiculture  to  various  lines  of 
agriculture. 

The  nutrition  of  the  bee,  T.  Chkrry  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  3  {1906),  No.  6, 
pp.  469-474). — Attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  proper  food  for  the  develop- 
ment of  larval  bees.  The  composition  of  pollen  from  different  plants  varies  greatly, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  protein.  An  adequate  supply  of  protein  is 
considered  quite  necessary  to  the  development  of  a  vigorous  colony,  and  where  any 
doubt  is  felt  r^;arding  the  composition  of  pollen  or  other  bee  food  a  supply  of  -rye 
flonr  should  be  provided.  Rye  flour  is  apparently  better  than  wheat  flour,  which  is 
likely  to  become  caked  in  a  hard  mass. 

POODS— HUMAH  HUTBITION. 

The  relation  of  population  to  food  products,  Y.  Gcyot  {Le  rapport  de  la 
population  et  dig  rufmitances.  Nancy:  Berger-LeiratUl  <t  Co.,  1905,  pp.  S4). — On  the 
basis  of  statistics,  the  author  discusses  meat  and  wheat  production  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  and  believes  that  for  the  last  70  years  the  production  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  population.  Intensive  agriculture  is,  therefore,  considered 
a  necessity. 

The  seaweed  industries  of  Japan  and  the  utilization  of  seaweeds  in  the 
United  States,  H.  M.  Smfth  {Extr.  from  Bui.  Bur.  Fuherien  [U.  S.'\,  S4  (1904),  pp. 
133-181,  fiU.  5,  fig».  SS). — A  number  of  marine  plants  are  used  in  Japan  as  food,  for 
fertilizer,  and  in  other  ways.  The  character  and  extent  of  the  seaweed  industry  is 
discussed  and  the  different  seaweeds  described  in  detail.  The  author  also  describes 
the  Irish  moss  industry  of  Maiisachusetts  and  discusses  other  seaweeds  which  are 
used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  United  States,  and  suggests  ways  in  which  the 
use  of  seaweeds  may  be  increased. 

Heport  of  the  Oommissary-Oeneral  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  J.  F.  Weston 
(  Rpl.  Commit.  Gen.  [  U.  S.  Army"],  1905,  pp.  SI). — In  adtlition  to  the  usual  data  regard- 
ing the  resources  and  expenditures  of  the  Commissary-(Teneral,  some  information  is 
given  regarding  the  army  training  school  for  bakers  and  cooks  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 
The  testing  of  flour,  rations  in  the  Philippines,  and  related  topics,  and  tests  of  methods 
of  cooking  without  fire  are  very  briefly  alluded  to. 

Pood  legislation,  W.  D.  Bioelow  (N.  Y.  Slate  Libr.  Bui.  97,  pp.  kl-kS).— In  a 
review  of  food  legislation  enacted  in  1904  the  author  states  that  no  general  food  laws 
were  enacted  during  the  year  and  that  new  food  laws  of  even  limited  scope  were 
few.  The  modifications  of  existing  laws  are  briefly  spoken  of.  In  the  author's 
opinion  they  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  sufficiently  important  in  their  bear- 
ing to  call  for  an  extended  notice. 

Beview  of  the  literature  of  composition,  analysis,  and  adulteration  of 
foods  for  the  year  1904,  A.  J.  J.  Vandevelde  and  M.  Hknseval  (Separate  from 
BtU.  Sen.  Surveill.  Fabric,  et  Com.  Denrfes  Aliment.,  1906,  pp.  104). — In  this,  the  fifth 
annual  volume,  titles  are  reported  of  articles  on  analytical  methods,  apparatus,  water, 
food  products,  preservatives,  spices,  and  related  topics.    Notes  explaining  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  articles  cited  supplement  the  biblio(;»phical  data  in  a  number  of  cases. 
For  earlier  work  see  E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  999. 

Pure  food  (Rpt.  But.  Agr.,  Txihor  andlndxu.  Monl.,  9  (1904),  pp.  iUf-^f).— The 
Montana  statutes  which  relate  to  pure  food  are  summarized  and  the  fact  pointed oit 
that  the  State  has  no  pure-food  law.  Some  data  regarding  the  extent  of  adulteration 
in  the  State  and  an  article  on  the  importance  of  milk  and  meat  inspection  to 
the  public  health  by  T.  J.  SuUivan  are  also  included.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
foods  and  vinegars  examined  were  found  to  be  adulterated  or  sophisticated. 

Food  preservatives,  their  advantag'es  and  proper  use.  The  practical 
versus  the  theoretical  side  of  the  pure-food  problem,  R.  G.  Ecclbb  (New  York 
D.  Van  ffoitrand  Co.,  1906,  pp.  VI  \-202). — The  author  believes  that  used  in  a  reason- 
able way  there  is  less  danger  from  the  ordinary  food  preservatives  than  from  bacteria 
and  other  micro-organisms  whose  growth  and  development  they  hinder.  The  sia- 
jority  of  his  opinions  and  deductions  favoring  the  use  of  preservatives  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  food  chemists.  The  volume  contains  an  introdoctioa 
by  E.  W.  Duckwall. 

Coloring  matters  for  foodstuffs  and  methods  for  their  detection,  W.  U. 
Berry  (  V.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  But.  Chem.  Oirc.  25,  pp.  40). — The  introduction  states  that 
this  summary  of  data  on  the  classification  and  detection  of  coloring  matters,  which 
was  presented  as  a  report  to  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  is 
regarded  as  preliminary  and  is  published  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  suggestions  and 
criticisms.  The  classification  of  colors  includes  coal-tar  color  lakes,  natural  colore  of 
vegetable  and  animal  origin,  organic  lakes,  mineral  pigments,  and  coloring  oompoonds. 

The  use  of  coal-tar  colors  in  food  products,  H.  Liebbr  (New  York:  H.  lAAa 
&  Co.,  1904,  pp.  150;  rev.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  S7  (1905),  No.  10,  p.  liSi).- 
The  main  portion  of  this  volume  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  physiolc^cal  experi- 
ments with  dogs  and  rabbits  on  the  effects  of  coal-tar  colors  given  hypoderoli^ 
ally  and  in  food.  It  is  apparently  very  largely  a  translation  of  T.  Weyl's  Die  Thtet- 
farben. 

A  summary  is  also  given  of  the  laws  of  different  countries  relating  to  the  oseof 
coal-tar  colors  in  foods.  The  author  urges  that  dealers  in  colors  intended  for  food 
products  be  forced  to  sell  only  colors  which  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  hannlea 
and  that  manufacturers  of  food  products  should  exercise  more  care  in  selecting  ooloR- 

The  composition  of  West  Indian  foods  as  shown  by  analyses  made  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Colonial  Museum  at  Haarlem,  M.  Grebhofp  et  al.  (Bvi. 
Kolon.  Mm.  Haarlem,  1904,  No.  ,iO,  .S'up.;  1905,  No.  SS,  <Sup.).— Continuing  earliei 
work  (E.  8.  R.,  15,  p.  495)  analyses  are  reported  of  150  food  products  obtained 
from  Suriname  and  Curasao. 

Some  of  the  materials  analyseil  were  corn  meal  of  local  production,  rice,  yams,  taro, 
yautia  or  tannia,  banana  flour,  breadfruit  flour,  colocasia  flour,  cactus  flour  made  fioi» 
the  stems  of  a  variety  of  Cereus,  cassava,  breadfruit,  mango,  passion  flower  fruit, 
mammea,  guava,  papaya,  spondia,  memordica,  banana,  pineapple,  rose  apple  (I^- 
geniajambosa),  sapodilla,  tamarinds,  l>ean8,  peanuts,  carcoyar  nut,  and  various  other 
fruits  and  nuts,  as  well  as  vegetables,  meat,  fish,  etc. 

Analyses  of  some  Martinique  food  plants,  P.  Ammann  (Agr.  Prat,  Biyi 
Chauds,  5  (1905),  No.  S3,  pp.  4.19,  440). — Analyses  of  several  samples  of  yautia  and 
yam  are  reported. 

The  value  of  wheat  for  bread-making  purposes.  Experiments  and  analy- 
ses, F.  F.  Bruynisg,  Jr.  (Separate  from  Arch.  Teyler,  2.  ier.,  9  (1906),  pt.  S-4,  pp.^l^' 
pi*.  4)  ■ — An  extended  series  of  investigations  is  reported  on  the  composition  «nd 
bread-making  value  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  wheat  of  special  importance  in  the 
Low  Countries.  The  experimental  and  analytical  methods  followed  are  described 
and  a  large  amount  of  data  is  summarized  r^:arding  the  work  of  other  investigatoiv- 
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A  study  of  durum  wheat,  F.  A.  Nobton  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,g7  (1905),  No. 
S,  pp.  9tS-934). — The  investigations  reported  with  dunim  wheat  were  carried  on  at 
the  South  Dakota  Station,  and  the  results  have  been  in  part  noted  from  another 
publication  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  269). 

Durum  wheat  products  are  noticeably  sweet  Analyses  showed  that  Kubanka 
durum  wheat  contained  3.26  per  cent  sugar  and  Blue  Stem  1.42  per  cent,  invert  sugar 
and  soluble  starch  being  absent  in  both  wheats.  Approximately  1.25  per  cent 
dextrin  was  also  found  in  the  Kubanka  wheat. 

In  the  discussion  on  macaroni  making  the  author  states,  on  the  basis  of  personal 
observation,  that  most  of  the  American  macaroni  is  made  from  bread  wheat,  yet  he 
ia  convinced  that  the  durum  wheats  are  greatly  superior  for  the  manufacture  of  mac- 
aroni and  other  edible  pastes.  He  also  considers  durum  wheats  well  adapted  for  the 
mannfacture  of  breakfast  foods. 

"Of  the  different  varieties  which  have  been  employed  for  trial  at  the  South  Dakota 
Experiment  Station  and  Highmore  substation,  Kubanka,  Pererodka,  Beloturka, 
Amautka,  and  Yellow  Gharnovka  have  given  considerably  the  best  results." 

The  nutritive  value  of  different  sorts  of  flour,  P.  Fauvbl  {Compl.  Rend.  Acad. 
Sci.  [Pari*],  140  (1905),  pp.  1424-14^)- — The  experiments  with  man  reported  were 
made  with  white  flour,  whole-wheat  flour,  and  brown  army  bread. 

The  whole-wheat  flour  bread  did  not  offer  any  advantage  over  the  brown  bread.  It 
did  not  furnish  more  digestible  phosphoric  acid,  while  itdiminishetl  the  excretion  of 
orea,  produced  an  appreciable  quantity  of  purin,  irritated  the  intestine,  and  dimin- 
ished the  assimilation  of  other  nutrients.  The  army  bread  gave  better  results  than 
the  white  bread. 

The  assimilation  of  whole-wheat  bread,  P.  Fauvel  ( Compl.  Rmd.  Sor.  Biol. 
[Pari*],  60  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  ^,5i^-^54)  .—Continuing  work  noted  above  the  author 
studied  the  comparative  value  of  whole  wheat  and  white  bread.  In  spite  of  its  high 
protein  content  the  whole-wheat  bread  caused  a  diminution  of  the  urea  excreted 
amounting  to  2.4  gm.  per  day  on  an  average,  while  it  increased  the  excretion  of 
xantho  bodies  and  uric  acid  and  the  proportion  of  these  bodies  to  urea.  Although 
whole-wheat  bread  contains  a  large  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  it  did  not  increase 
the  urinary  excretion  of  this  constituent. 

The  formation  of  acid  in  mixtures  of  flour  and  water  under  the  influence 
of  bran,  G.  GeibknixSbfbr  (Inaug.  Dis*.,  Vniv.  Wiirzburg,  1904;  ab».  in  Hyg.  Rund- 
nchau,  15  (1906),  No.  SO,  p.  1054). — Mixed  with  water  rye  flour  becomes  more  acid 
than  wheat  flour  and  coarse  flour  more  acid  than  fine.  When  mixed  with  water 
under  similar  conditions  more  acid  is  formed  from  bran  than  from  flour  and  from  flour 
containing  bran  than  from  flour  without  it.  In  this  acid  formation  the  phosphorus 
compounds  in  the  bran  are  of  importance  and  very  probably  the  bacteria  which  are 
also  present. 

Testing  wheat  flour  for  commercial  purposes,  H.  Snydeb  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soe.,  g7  (1905),  No.  9,  pp.  1068-1074). — Physical  and  chemical  tests,  it  is  the  author's 
belief,  should  both  be  used  in  testing  the  quality  of  wheat  flour.  For  another 
discussion  of  this  topic  by  the  author  see  E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  113. 

The  use  of  talc  as  a  coatings  or  polishing  material  for  pearl  barley,  rice, 
millet,  and  dried  peas,  H.  Matthks  and  F.  MOller  (Ztschr.  dffentl.  Chem.,  11 
(1905),  pp.  76-8g;  ahs.  in  Analyst,  SO  (1905),  No.  351,  p.  i06).— 01  25  samples  of 
pearl  barley  examined,  16  were  free  from  talc,  5  contained  less  than  0.2  per  cent, 
and  the  remainder  0.2  to  0.63  per  cent. 

It  was  found  that  by  shaking  the  grains  with  talc  more  than  2  per  cent  would 
adhere  to  the  barley.  The  presence  of  talc  can  be  detected  by  shaking  the  grains  of 
barley  with  water,  allowing  the  mixture  to  settle,  and  examining  under  a  micro- 
scope.   The  amount  present  may  be  ascertained  by  igniting  25  gm.  of  the  grain, 
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extracting  the  ash  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  magnesium  oompoonds,  etc, 
naturally  present,  and  analyzing  the  residue.  Talc  was  also  found  in  a  number  of 
samples  of  rice,  millet,  and  peas. 

A  soy  bean  bread  containing'  no  starch,  Bardkt  (Bvl.  Grhi.  Thh-.  itU.  H 
Oiirurg.,  149  (1905),  p.  181;  abs.  in  Biachem.  CenlU.,  3  (1905),  No.  19-eO,  p.  64i).- 
An  analysis  of  a  soy  bean  bread  is  reported. 

Studies  of  canned  meat,  E.  Carlinfanti  and  A.  Manktti  (Arch.  Farmarol.  Spr. 
e  Sri.  Aff.,  4  (1905),  No.  7-8,  pp.  S45S58).—TMai\ed  analyses  of  new  and  old  auu- 
plee  of  canned  meat  are  reported  and  discussed.  The  preserved  meat  was  provided 
by  the  Italian  minister  of  war. 

Iiiebig's  meat  extract,  I.  F.  Kutscher  (Zltckr.  VrUer$ueh.  Nahr.  u.  Germttmi.,  10 
(1905),  No.  9,  pp.  6S8-5S7;  Zfnlbl.  Physiol.,  19  (190S),  No.  IS,  pp. 604-^508). —Keeord- 
ing  to  the  author's  conclusions  meat  extract  does  not  have  a  uniform  comporitioii, 
and  bodies  which  are  occasionally  found  in  it  should  not  be  considered  as  nereeesiy 
constituents  of  muscular  tissue.  The  bodies  which  he  identified  were  ignotin, 
methylguanidin,  carnomuscarin,  neosin,  novain,  and  oblitin. 

Chinese  duck  egrg  yolk,  H.  LttHRio  (Ber.  Chem.  Dntermeh.  Amt.  ChemmU,  19(4, 
p.  eO;  aba.  in  Zttchr.  Uvientich.  Nahr.  u.  OenuttnUl.,  10  (1905),  No. 4,  pp.255,  S56).— 
Chinese  duck  egg  yolk  alone  and  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  hens'  eggs  is  imported  into 
Europe  in  large  quantities  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  noodles  and  other  egg  pastes 
A  sample  of  such  duck  egg  yolk  which  ttie  author  examined  contained  7.18  percent 
fat  and  1.285  per  cent  total  phosphoric  acid,  of  which  0.906  gqi.  was  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol  and  0.379  gm.  insoluble. 

The  spoiling  of  eg^gs,  H.  Sohlbgel  (Ber.  VrUertuch.  AnM.  Numbfrg,  1904,  pp-  *. 
10;  abs.  in  ^schr.  Vntermeh.  Nahr.  u.  OmuMmtl.,  10  (1905),  No.  4,  p.  S5S).—lt  wi 
found  that  good  eggs  did  not  spoil  or  "  rot'*  when  kept  in  intimate  c:  itact  with  rot- 
ten eggs  for  8  days  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  They  did,  however,  take  up  the 
offensive  smell  of  the  spoiled  eggs.  This  investigation  was  undertaken  to  determise 
the  possibility  of  fresh  eggs  spoiling  quickly  when  contaminated  with  rotten  egga 

Studies  of  spoiled  canned  vegetables,  J.  Briber  (Arch.  Hyg.,  54  (1905),  No. iy 
pp.  107-14S). ^The  results  of  bacteriological  studies  of  spoiled  canned  goods,  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  gas  present  in  swelled  cans,  the  gas  preesure  in  roch 
cans,  the  temperature  required  for  sterilization,  and  related  topics  with  special  rd- 
erence  to  improvement  in  methods  of  canning. 

Hop  sprouts  as  veg^etables,  G.  W.  Koobbvblt  (Mo.  ComtUar  Rpis.  [U.  S.],  /S*5. 
No.  297,  p.  59). — The  author  states  that  yotmg  tender  hop  sprouts  are  sold  in  the 
Brussels  markets  in  large  quantities  in  the  spring.  Large  quantities  are  also  canoed 
or  bottled.  For  the  early  market,  hop  sprouts  are  forced  but  are  not  considered  m 
tender  and  succulent  as  sprouts  cut  from  plants  which  have  been  covered  with  earth 
during  the  winter. 

To  what  constituent  does  coffee  owe  its  stimulating  proi>erties  P  M.  Osaa 
(Arch.  E.rp1.  Path.  u.  PharmakoL,  53  (1904),  No.  g,  p.  llg;  abt.  in  Zentbl.  Phyncl.,'^ 
(ltiO.'>),  No.  15,  p.  577).— According  to  the  investigations  reported,  coffee  owes  i" 
stimulating  proj^rties  solely  to  the  caffein  present. 

The  composition  of  Java  cane-sugar  molasses,  H.  C.  Prinsen  Gegbligd 
(Medeil.  Procfulal.  Suikerriet  West-Java,  1905,  No.  85,  pp.  42). — Analyses  of  77  sample* 
of  cane-sugar  mola»<es  of  various  sorts  are  reported  and  discussed  with  special  !«'• 
erence  to  the  comparative  merits  of  different  methods  of  sugar  making.  The  anthof 
notes  that  centrifugal  and  drip  molasses  have  practically  the  same  average  compoai' 
tion,  and  that  in  general  the  composition  of  the  molaaaes  is  determined  by  that  of  the 
sirup  l)cfore  crystallization. 

The  adulteration  of  maple  products,  H.  W.  Wilbt  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  B»r- 
ForeMrij  Bui.  59,  pp.  47-54). — The  author  points  out  that  glucose  ia  the  chief  adul' 
terant  of  maple  sugar,  and  that  its  use  is  fraudulent  rather  than  harmful,  since 
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glucose  is  known  to  he  a  wholesome  product.  The  characteristics  of  pure  and  adulter- 
ated maple  products  are  discussed  and  standards  quoted. 

Atteution  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  exact  chemical  nature  of  the  flavoring 
material  present  in  the  maple  products  is  not  known,  "though  it  is  probably  an  ether 
or  aldehyde  possessing  a  high  boiling  point.  .  .  .  Detection  of  this  flavoring  matter 
by  chemical  means  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  baffled  the  skill  of  the  chemist,  and 
for  this  reason  the  taste  of  the  expert  has  been  relied  upon  almost  solely  to  distin- 
guish between  the  genuine  and  the  adulterated  article  in  cases  where  the  adulterant 
is  cane  sugar.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  pure  cane  sugar  can  be  utilized  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  adulteration  of  maple  products  without  certainty  of  detection. 

"The  flavoring  matters  appear  to  reside  chiefly  in  the  molasses  or  semiliquid  parts 
of  the  maple  product,  and  for  this  reason  tHe  refining  of  maple  sugar  to  a  perfectly 
dry,  white,  crystalline  mass  would  deprive  it  of  the  chief  of  its  properties  upon  which 
its  high  market  value  depends."  The  use  of  hickory  extract  for  flavoring  artificial 
or  adulterated  maple  products  is  spoken  of. 

Maple  sirup  and  sugar,  T.  Macfablanic  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  [Canada]  BuL 
X02,  pp.  IS). — Only  24.3  per  cent  of  samples  of  maple  sugar  and  sirup,  collected 
before  the  maple-sugar  season  in  1906,  were  found  to  be  genuine.  In  the  case  of 
samples  collected  after  the  maple-sugar  season  63.4  per  cent  were  found  to  be 
genuine. 

Concerning  the  dextrin  found  in  honey  from  Ooniferse,  P.  Wolfp  (Inaug. 
Dim.,  Munchen,  1904;  ah$.  in  ZtTtibl.  Stoffwechtel  u.  Verdnu.  Krank.,  6  (1905),  No.  21, 
p.  496). — The  author  concludes  that  the  dextrin  of  coniferous  honey  is  nota  mixture 
of  dextrin  and  sugar,  but  a  definite  body  having  the  character  of  achroodextrin  and 
that  it  differs  in  the  honey  from  different  varieties  of  Conifers.  Malic  acid,  in  his 
opinion,  must  be  regarded  as  a  normal  characteristic  of  natural  honey. 

laahoratory  experiments  on  the  digestibility  of  dried  milk,  D.  Sohmervillk 
(Pttb.  Health  [io»idon],  18  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  40-45). — From  artificial  digestion  experi- 
ments with  dried  milk  the  author  concludes  that  with  respect  to  both  protein  and 
fat  it  is  more  digestible  than  fresh  milk,  the  investigation  being  undertaken  with 
special  reference  to  the  use  of  drie<l  milk  in  infant  feeding. 

Dried  milk,  "in  respect  of  its  reaction  to  rennet,  to  peptic  digestion,  to  pancreatic 
digestion,  and  in  respect  of  the  condition  of  its  (at,  .  .  .  approaches  more  nearly  to 
human  milk  than  does  fresh  milk,  if  the  .  .  .  experiments  [reported]  convey  any 
truthful  information;  and,  although  they  must  considerably  differ  from  the  corre- 
sponding natural  digestions,  still  they  possess  a  certain  value  when  carried  out  .  .  . 
[in  connection  with  suitable  tests  for  purposes  of  comparison].  .  .  . 

"  Probably  the  chief  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  tolerance  of  the  2  forms  of  fat 
[cream  and  butter]  is,  that  in  cream  the  fat  is  present  in  the  form  of  globules  of  neu- 
tral fat,  which  have  to  be  split  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids  to  prepare  the  fat  for 
absorption.  Butter,  on  the  other  hand,  containing,  as  it  does,  nearly  7  per  cent  of 
fatty  acids — butyric,  caproic,  etc. — is  already  partially  prepared  for  absorption.  The 
absorption  of  butter  fat  is  therefore  more  rapid  and  complete  than  the  absorption  of 
cream  fat  These  differences  have  their  application  in  the  feeding  of  both  dyspeptic 
adults  and  children. 

"  Where  it  is  necessary  to  add  fat  in  quantity  to  a  diet,  it  is  better  perhaps,  in  most 
cases,  to  serve  it  in  the  form  of  butter  than  to  add  large  quantities  of  cream  to  milk, 
as  is  so  often  done,  since  the  retarding  influence  of  cream  on  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice  will  interfere  with  the  digestion  of  the  proteids  of  the  milk."  It  is  also  pointed 
out  that  the  dried-milk  preparation  possesses  the  advantage  of  sterility  and  constant 
composition. 

The  importance  of  inorganic  salts  in  the  metabolism  of  man  and  animals, 
A.  HiBSCHLER  and  P.  Tbrray  (Math.  u.  Naiurw.  Ber.  Ungam,  30  (1902),  pp.  145- 
SS8). — In  this  report,  published  in  1905,  the  authors  hold  that  increasing  knowledge 
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of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  cell  life  emphasize?  the  importance  of  the  minenl 
constituents  in  general  and  of  the  phosphates  and  other  phoephoros  compoaDds  in 
particular.  Previous  work  upon  the  metabolism  of  phosphorus,  calcium,  and  mi;- 
nestlim  is  reviewed  in  some  detail,  the  estimates  of  different  writers  as  to  the  amoants 
of  these  elements  contained  in  the  food  and  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  and  the  intes- 
tines being  given. 

Experiments  upon  2  growing  dogs  showed  that  the  normal  storage  of  nitrogen 
during  growth  was  accompanied  by  a  storage  of  phosphorus  and  calcium,  and  that 
the  storage  of  nitrogen  and  rate  of  growth  were  increased  by  feeding  ^gs  in  place  of 
a  part  of  the  ordinary  food.  This  is  held  to  substantiate  the  view  that  eggs  shoald 
be  added  to  the  diet  of  children  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible. 

Observations  upon  the  metabolism  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  calcium,  and  magne- 
sium in  a  case  of  Endoarteritis  chronica  deforman*  are  also  recorded. 

The  liberation  of  energy  in  fasting  and  fed  animala  as  shown  by  the  ns- 
piratory  quotient,  A.  Chauveau  (Ann.  Sei.  Agron.,  g.  »er.,  ZO  (1905),  I,  No.  i,pp. 
ISl-HOS). — The  investigations  reported  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  energy  is 
more  slowly  liberated  in  the  body  when  fasting  than  when  fed. 

A  study  of  the  metabolism  of  a  vegetarian,  J.  M.  Swan  (Amer.  Jmtr.  ltd. 
Sei.,  1S9  (1905),  pp.  1059-1065;  abs.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Sac.,  S7  (1905) ,  A'o.  *,  Rer., 
p.  4SS). — On  a  vegetarian  diet  the  nitrogen  consumption  was  9.3  gm.  per  day  tod 
the  amount  excreted  in  the  urine  9.8  gm.  The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
diet  followed  was  not  calculated  to  produce  a  properly  nourished  and  mentally  aixi 
bodily  active  individual. 

The  influence  of  the  temperature  of  food  upon  the  stomach,  J.  Mciub 
(Ztschr.  Diam.u.  Phys.  Ther.,  8  (1905),  No.  11;  ah*,  in  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1905,  St. 
S3.19,  Epit.,  pp.  67,  68). — A  series  of  experiments  were  undertaken  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  the  stomach  secretions,  its  motility,  and  power  of  resorption  are  affected 
by  the  temperature  at  which  food  is  taken.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  tem- 
perature of  food  as  eaten  varies  from  5  to  60°  C.  ' 

The  principal  conclusions  reached  were  that  the  stomach  has  the  power  of  modi- 
fying the  temperature  of  ingested  food  so  that  it  is  equal  to  that  of  the  body.  Thi« 
change  of  temperature  is  effected  by  the  withdrawal  of  heat  in  the  case  of  hot  foodi 
or  raising  the  tem()erature  in  the  case  of  cold  foods,  and  also  by  the  action  of  the 
secretions  of  the  stomach.  The  stomach  is  emptied  more  rapidly  when  the  fluid 
taken  has  the  same  temperature  as  the  body.  Cold  drinks  which  contain  alcohol 
cause  an  active  secretion  by  the  stomach,  while  water  alone  has  no  such  effect 

B«lation  of  creatinin  excretion  to  variations  in  diet,  W.  Koch  (Amer.  Mr- 
Physiol,  15  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  15-29). — In  connection  with  an  investigation  of  the 
excretion  of  creatinin  the  effect  of  lecithin  and  kephalin  in  the  diet  was  studied  with 
man  and  a  dog. 

The  author  calculates  that  a  molecule  of  lecithin  would  supply  methyl  groape  tor 
3  molecules  of  creatinin,  or  approximately  8  gm.  of  lecithin  would  yield  3.39  gm.  ol 
creatinin  and  that  1  molecule  of  kephalin  would  supply  its  1  methyl  group  for  the 
formation  of  1  molecule  of  creatinin,  or  8  gm.  of  kephalin  would  yield  apptoximatelT 
1.13  gm.  of  creatinin.    The  detluctions  which  were  drawn  follow: 

"Creatinin  is  excreted  with  remarkable  constancy  by  the  dog  as  well  as  by  man. 
The  extreme  daily  variations  in  the  case  of  the  dog  d6  not  affect  the  final  average. 
The  excretion  per  kilo  body  weight  for  24  hours  is  very  nearly  the  same  for  both 
(24-26  mg.  for  the  dog;  26-30  mg.  for  man). 

"Under  ordinary  conditions  of  diet,  the  methyl  g^upeof  the  lecithin  and  kepha- 
lin ingested  can  all  be  accounted  for  by  the  methyl  groups  of  the  creatinin  excieted. 
With  an  excess  of  lecithin  and  kephalin  this  is  not  the  case,  although  the  creatinin 
is  undeniably  increased.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  lecithin  and  kephalin  of  the 
egg,  and  not  tp  some  other  constituent. 
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"Creatinin  is  probably  a  better  index  of  methyl  metabolism  than  of  the  lecithin 
and  kephalin  metabolized,  although  under  ordinary  conditions  the  two  seem  closely 
related. 

"Further  experiments  will  have  to  determine  if  physiolo^cal  activity  is  capable 
of  influencing  this  metabolism  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
methyl  groups  in  the  form  of  lecithin  and  kephalin. 

"If  creatinin  bears  the  relation  to  methyl  metabolism  suggested  in  the  above 
paper,  it  should  be  possible  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  creatin  in  every  tissue 
having  such  a  metabolism.  The  presence  of  creatin  in  striated  muscle  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  I  have  also  found  it  in  the  heart  muscle  and  in  the  testicle,  and  am 
continuing  the  investigation  of  other  tissues." 

The  peptic  cleavage  products  of  the  wheat  proteid  artoUn,  H.  Hayashi 
{Arch.  Expl.  Path.  u.  Pharmakol.,  oS  (1904),  p.  289;  ah».  xnBiocliem.  Cenlbl.,  S  (1905), 
No.  19-SO,  pp.  599,  600). — Gentle  digestion  gave  2  artroses  and  on  further  action  of 
the  ferment  the  artroses  yielded  parartrose  and  metartrose.  By  still  further  action  of 
the  ferment  the  metartrose  was  unchanged  while  the  parartrose  yielded  heteroar- 
troee,  protoartroee,  and  deuteroartrose,  as  well  as  artolin  antipeptone,  a  body  free 
from  sulphur. 

Bxperimenta  on  carbon-diozid  production  when  lying:  down  and  standing 
up,  K.  E.  VViDLUND  (Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.,  17  (1905),  No.  S-5,  pp.  S90-g9S).— The 
experiments  reported  led  to  the  conclusion  that  when  standing  with  the  muscles 
relaxed  there  is  no  increase  in  carbon-dioxid  production,  and  hence  the  amount  of 
muscular  effort  put  forth  is  very  small.  When,  however,  the  subject  stands  with 
tense  muscles  there  is  a  relatively  large  increase  in  carbon-dioxid  production,  indi- 
cating that  thus  maintaining  the  position  involves  considerable  muscular  work. 

The  constant  presence,  the  quantity,  and  orig^in  of  uric  acid  in  the  feces 
of  man  in  health,  F.  Galdi  (Policlin.,  Sez.  Med.,  12,  No.  S-4;  ab».  in  Zentbl.  Stoff- 
tcechtelu.  Verdau.  Krank.,  6  (1905),  No.  19,  p.  445). — According  to  the  author,  uric 
acid  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the  feces  of  man  in  health,  the  amount  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  quantity  and  weight  of  the  feces.  Part  of  this  uric  acid  comes  from 
the  nuclei  of  lymph  cells,  part  from  the  blood  and  from  cell  nuclei  taken  in  with  the 
food,  and  a  part  from  the  intestinal  secretions. 

AiriHAL  PEpDXTCTIOH. 

Dried  beets  as  a  sugar-yieldingr  feeding  stuff,  A.  Mdntz  and  A.  C.  Girard 

(Ann.  Sci.  Agron.,  0.  «er.,  10  (1905),  I,  Not.  1,  pp.  154-160;  -2,  pp.  161-190).— hsta, 
on  sugar  and  sugar-yielding  materials  with  special  reference  to  sugar  beets  and  sugar- 
beet  products  and  on  apparatus  and  methods  for  drying  sugar  beets  are  summarized, 
and  studies  are  reported  on  the  composition  of  dried  beets  and  their  value  as  a  feed- 
ing stuff  for  horses. 

When  used  as  a  substitute  for  mixed  grain  in  amounts  up  to  3.6  kg.  per  head  per 
day  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  as  shown  by  a  comparison  with  the  gains  made 
by  horses  fed  a  standard  ration  of  mixed  grain  and  hay.  In  the  authors'  opinion, 
the  sugar-beet  industry  may  be  profitably  extended  by  the  utilization  of  this"  crop  as 
a  feeding  stnfi. 

Feeding  stufb,  F.  T.  Holbrook  and  £.  J.  Russell  (Jour.  Southetut.  Affr.  Col. 
Wye,  1905,  No.  14,  pp.  169,  170). — Miscellaneous  feeding  stuffs,  including  oil  cakes, 
dried  grains,  oat  offal,  boiled  cabbage  stalks,  and  molascuit  were  analyzed. 

The  percentage  composition  of  boiled  cabbage  stalks  was  water  84.4,  protein  4.1, 
crude  fiber  2.7,  and  sand  0.7  per  cent.  "These  had  been  prepared  on  the  erroneous 
idea  that  boiling  an  indigestible  body  will  make  it  digestible.  Boiling  may  soften 
the  food  and  reduce  the  work  of  the  teeth,  but  it  does  not  enable  the  digestive  fluids 
to  act  more  vigorously  on  the  boiled  than  on  the  unboiled  etibstances." 
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The  oil  content  of  cotton  seed  of  different  sorts  g^rown  in  Central  Alia, 
D.  TscHERNEWSKY  (Zkur.  Rutt.  Fiz.  Khim.  Obtheh.,  34  {1902),  pp.  60S,  504;  akim 
Zt»chr.  Uniertuch.  Kahr.  u.  Genutsmll.,  10  (1905),  No.  9,  p.  661). — The  seed  of  kma- 
lean  cotton  examined  contained  23.46  per  cent  oil;  the  American  upland  seed,  21.19 
per  cent;  Egyptian  seed,  23.35  per  cent;  Bokhara  seed,  sample  No.  1, 17.15  per  cent, 
and  sample  No.  2,  17.75  per  cent. 

Profitable  stock  feeding,  H.  R.  Smith  (Lincoln,  Nebr.:  Author,  1906, pp.  Xll-rilS, 
fiff».71). — The  author  has  summarized  and  discussed  a  large  amount  of  data  regard- 
ing the  feeding,  care,  and  management  of  farm  animals,  the  results  of  experiment 
station  investigations  having  been  drawn  upon,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  pracfical 
stock  raisers. 

It  has  been  the  author's  purpose  to  present  the  results  of  investigations  and  expe- 
rience in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  of  use  to  the  student  and  Investigator,  as  well 
as  to  the  stock  raiser,  and  with  this  end  in  view  he  has  sammarizedand  discuaedthe 
data  rather  than  cited  individual  experiments.  As  a  whole,  the  volume  constitutes 
a  useful  summary  of  the  general  principles  of  stock  raising,  milk  production,  and  the 
feeding,  care,  and  management  of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  farm  poultry,  and  boreea. 
The  section  on  poultry  was  contributed  by  Miss  M.  L.  Smith. 

Steer-feeding  experiment,  VH,  1908-4,  0.  Esf,  R.  J.  Kikzer,  and  G.  C 
Wheeler  {Kansas  Sla.  Bui.  ISO,  pp.  7,  figs.  £). — A  comparison  of  alfalfo  hay  alone 
and  supplemented  by  other  coarse  fodders  (prairie  hay,  com  silage,  Kafir  con 
stover,  and  sorghum  stover)  was  made  with  2  lota  of  10  steers  each,  the  coarse  feed 
being  fed  in  addition  to  like  grain  rations. 

On  alfalfa  hay  alone  the  average  daily  gain  per  steer  in  the  143  days  of  the  H 
was  2.83  lbs.  and  on  alfalfa  hay  and  other  coarse  fodder,  2.32  lbs,  the  cost  of  feed  pe 
pound  of  gain  in  the  2  cases  being  5.28  cts.  and  6.69  cts.,  respectively.  The  steenM 
the  alfalfa  hay  retiuired  4.55  lbs.  of  coarse  fodder  and  5.78  lbs.  of  grain  per  pound  of 
gain,  and  those  fed  alfalfa  hay  and  other  coarse  fodder,  7.43  lbs.  and  7.15  lbs.,  reqx^ 
tively. 

The  calculated  profit  in  the  case  of  the  lot  fed  alfalfa  hay  was  15.85,  and  with  the 
other  lot  $2.12.  "The  profit  in  either  case  was  very  small;  indeed,  so  small  w  to 
hardly  warrant  steer  feeding  except  as  a  means  of  marketing  the  feed  of  the  farm. 
Alfalfa  hay  and  corn-and-cob  meal  form  a  most  excellent  ration  for  fattening,  and 
unless  future  experiments  change  these  results,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  tins  com- 
bination gives  better  results  than  the  usS  of  a  greater  variety  of  roughage." 

Methods  of  steer  feeding.  Bam  v.  shed — third  trial,  T.  I.  Maibs  and  N.  6. 
Miller  {Pennsylrania  Sta.  Bui.  74,  pp.  8). — Continuing  earlier  work  (E.  8.  R.,  16* 
p.  .398)  the  relative  merits  of  feeding  in  sheds  and  barns  was  tested  with  2  lota  of  M 
steers  each. 

The  test  began  November  4  and  closed  March  7,  the  first  4  weeks  being  regarded 
as  preliminary.  In  the  test  proper  the  average  gain  made  with  steers  in  bams  w«« 
127.1  lbs.  and  by  those  in  sheds  127.6  lbs.  Considering  both  the  test  proper  andth* 
preliminary  period  the  values  were  174.6  lbs.  and  174.2  lbs.  During  the  test  proper 
the  steers  in  bams  consumed  18.67  lbs.  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain  at  a  cost  of  12.58 
cts.  Similar  values  for  the  steers  fed  in  sheds  were  18.42  lbs.  and  12.40  cts.  Tlie 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  test  were  in  effect  as  follows: 

The  general  result  of  this  experiment  is  at  variance  with  those  of  the  2  preceding 
ones  in  the  fact  that  the  steers  outdoors  ate  less  food  per  pound  of  gain  than  the  ones 
inside.  It  confirms  the  results  of  earlier  work  in  that  the  actual  amount  of  food 
eaten  by  the  outside  lot  was  less  than  that  eaten  by  the  inside  lot,  and  that  thegaini 
made  by  fattening  steers  are  not  increased  by  warm  quarters.  It  is  not  possible  to 
have  stables  too  cold  for  fattening  steers  in  this  climate,  provided  they  are  kept  diy 
and  well  bedded.  It  is  possible  to  keep  open  yards  from  becoming  exceasively 
muddy  by  the  use  of  softrcoal  cinders.    A  shed  in  a  well-drained  yard  can  be  kept 
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practically  as  dry  as  the  interior  of  a  bam,  provided  plenty  of  bedding  is  used  and 
the  manure  is  removed  sufficiently  often. 

Summarizing  the  3  years'  work,  the  average  daily  gain  of  the  steers  fed  in  bams 
was  1.94  lbs.  and  those  fed  in  sheds  1.82  lbs. 

Feeding  triala,  M.  J.  R.  Dunstan  (Jour.  Southeatt.  Affr.  Col.  Wye,  1905,  So.  14, 
pp.  13-16). — In  the  test  of  the  relative  merits  of  Aberdeen  Angus,  Galloway,  Blue 
Grey,  and  Red  Poll  steers  the  greatest  gain,  2.09  lbs.  per  day,  was  made  by  Blue 
Greys  for  164  days  and  the  smallest  gain,  1.7  lbs.  per  day,  by  Red  Polls  for  88  days. 
As  regards  profits  the  Galloways  ranked  first 

Calf  rearing,  M.  J.  R.  Dumstan  (Jour.  Southeatt.  Agr.  Col.  Wye,  190S,  No.  14,  pp. 
16-18). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  different  substitutes  for  milk  fat  in  calf  feeding. 

In  112  days  calves  fed  whole  milk  gained  1.5  lbs.  per  head  per  day  as  compared 
with  1.07  lbs.  with  those  fed  separator  skim  milk  and  cod-liver  oil.  About  4  oz.  was 
found  to  be  the  maximum  amount  of  oil  which  could  be  fed.  A  feed  relished  by 
calves  was  made  up  of  oatmeal,  ground  linseed  meal,  linseed  cake,  and  lentils  8:5: 3:4, 
cooked  overnight  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt  and  molasses  and  fed  warm  in  the 
proportion  of  3  lbs.  of  meal  to  5  qts.  of  water. 

OrOMbred  sheep,  T.  R.  Robinson  (Jour.  Southeatt.  Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1905,  No.  U, 
pp.  SI,  ii,fig».  5). — Hampshire,  Kent,  Suffolk,  and  Southdown  sheep  were  used  in  the 
crossbreeding  tests  reported.  Judging  from  the  weights  recorded  the  Ham^whire- 
Kent,  the  Southdown-Suffolk,  and  the  Suffolk-Kent  crosses  gave  the  best  returns. 
The  Hampshire-Kent  lambs  sold  for  the  highest  price.  More  twins  were  dropped 
by  the  Suffolk-Kents  than  by  any  of  the  other  crosses. 

Shearing  lambs,  M.  J.  R.  Dunstan  (Jouir.  Southeatt.  Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1906,  No.  14, 
p.  18). — In  a  test  of  the  merits  of  the  practice  of  shearing  lambs,  it  was  found  that  a 
lot  of  5  shorn  lambs  gained  58.2  lbs.  in  36  weeks  as  compared  with  72.8  lbs.  in  the 
case  of  a  similar  lot  which  had  not  been  shorn  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  The 
fleece  of  these  lambs  weighed  12  lbs.  as  compared  with  7  lbs.  in  the  case  of  the  lambs 
shorn  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial.    Definite  conclusions  were  not  drawn. 

JCaltese  goats,  J.  H.  Gkout  (Mo.  CormUar  and  Trade  RpU.  [V.  S.],  1905,  No.S98, 
pp.  106, 106). — It  is  stated  that  there  are  about  12,000  goats  in  Malta,  both  long-haired 
and  short-haired  varieties  being  kept.  The  milk  is  considered  of  very  superior 
qoality  and  is  used  for  table  and  cooking  purposes,  but  not  for  the  manufacture  of 
butter  and  cheese.  For  these  products  sheep's  milk  is  used.  The  law  requires  that 
goats  slaughtered  for  market  shall  be  at  least  a  month  old  and  shall  weigh  not  less 
than  12  lbs.  The  average  price  of  a  fair  Maltese  goat  is  $15,  though  some  of  excep- 
tional merit  bring  more.  Other  points  connected  with  the  Maltese  goat  industry  are 
discussed. 

The  successful  type  of  horse  that  majr  be  profitably  raised  by  New  Eng- 
land farmers,  H.  W.  SMtrn  (Agr.  of  Matt.,  190S,  pp.  111-144). — From  a  considera- 
tion of  historical  and  other  data,  as  well  as  existing  conditions,  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  heavy  harness  horses  are  the  best  type  for  New  England  farmers  to 
breed.    The  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion. 

The  influence  of  radium  bromid  on  metabolism  in  dogs,  W.  N.  Bero  and 
W.  H.  Walkkr  (Proc  Sac.  Expt.  Biol,  and  Med.,  g  (1905),  p.  89;  abt.  in  Jour.  Amer. 
Ckem.  Soc.,  *7  (1905),  No.  IS,  Rev.,  p.  667). — When  radium  bromid  was  fed  to  dogs 
in  nitrogen  equilibrium  it  was  found  that  protein  metabolism  was  not  materially 
affected.    The  total  sulphate  in  the  urine  was  markedly  increased. 

An  improved  cage  for  metabolism  exi>eriment8,  W.  J.  Gieb  (Amer.  Jour. 
Phytiol.,  14  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  4OS-41S,  figt.  ^).— A  cage  is  described  for  use  in 
metabolism  experiments  with  dogs  especially. 

The  farmer's  poultry  house,  F.  W.  Hodson  and  F.  C.  Elpord  ( Canada  Dept. 
Agr.,  Poultry  Div.  Bui.  8,  pp.  16,  figs.  SS). — Poultry  houses  which  have  given  good 
satisfaction,  constructed  by  the  Canada  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Canadian 
23786— No.  8—06 6 
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Poultry  and  Produce  Co.,  the  Truro  (N.  S.)  Agricultural  College,  and  by  private 
individuals,  are  deacribed  and  plans  given.  In  these  houses  several  pointe  vere  spe- 
cially sought — warm  roosting  pens,  plenty  of  sunlight,  fresh  air  without  drafts,  *»! 
convenience  in  cleaning.  According  to  the  authors  the  houses  may  be  bailt  with  nr 
without  foundations. 

"A  cement  or  stone  wall  sufficiently  underground  to  exclude  rats  and  vermin  i; 
an  advantage.  The  cost  varies  according  to  the  price  of  lumber  and  help.  The  floor 
in  most  cases  is  the  soil,  though  cement  or  wooden  floors  will  give  good  satisfaction. 
...  In  calculating  the  number  of  fowls  these  buildings  will  aocommodat«,  allow  <i 
to  8  sq.  ft.  of  floor  surface  for  each  breeding  fowl  and  give  them  from  5  to  10  times  at 
much  yard  space.  For  each  pen  one  male  will  be  found  sufficient,  but  it  is  sometioit*  i 
advisable  to  change  the  male  if  not  specially  mated." 

On  the  relative  efficiency  of  poxiltry  houses  with  and  without  ground  v«n-  | 
tilation,  T.  R.  Robissos  and  E.  J.  Russbll  {Jour.  Southead.  Agr.  Col.  Wyr,  J^/i:.  I 
Xo.  14,  pp.  175-186,  fig.  1,  dgm».  t) . — ^The  experiments  reported  show  that  poultry 
houses  without  floors  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  those  with  floors,  at  any  rate  durinjE  ; 
the  winter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  from  studies  previously  reported  (K.  8.  R.. 
16,  p.  588)  the  unfloored  houses  were  found  to  be  twice  as  efficient  from  the  point  <<  i 
ventilation.  j 

It  was  found  that  birds  raised  in  floorless  houses  laid  fewer  ^^  than  the  otheis.    | 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  eggs  produced  amounting  to  25  cts.  per  bird  fora  perioil 
of  15  weeks.    The  temperature  of  the  two  houses  and  the  carbon-dioxid  content  of 
the  air  was  the  same,  so  in  the  authors'  opinion  the  reason  for  the  differences  obserrdf 
was  neither  the  purity  nor  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

"The  quantity  of  heat  lost  by  the  birds  in  the  raised  floorless  honse  is,  howwr. 
greater  than  in  the  other;  more  of  their  food  is  consequently  required  for  fuel  pn- 
poses,  leaving  leas  for  other  requirements.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  is  the  reason"! 
the  superiority  of  the  house  with  a  floor. 

"Poultry  houses  cost  so  little  relative  to  the  return  they  give  that  it  is  harily 
worth  while  trying  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  The  simplest  plan  is  to  increase  th* 
accommodation  for  the  bird.*,  giving  each  one  10  cu.  ft  of  air  space.  Floor*,  «th« 
of  wood  or  brick  can  then  be  put  in. 

"  The  above  conclusions  apply  in  their  entirety  to  movable  houses  on  wheel?.   H    | 
raised  above  the  ground,  they  become  floorless  houses,  placed  on  the  ground  thej 
l)ehave  like  houses  with  floors.  j 

"  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  secure  top  ventilation.    The  house.^  received  by  »    I 
from  the  makers  have  usually  been  deficient  in  this  respect,  and  we  have  had  toN'" 
holes  in  the  eaves.    By  doing  this  we  reduced  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  «ir 
from  30  to  9  parts  in  10,000  volumes,  and  effected  an  improvement  in  the  eggs." 

A  practical  poultry  plant  for  southern  California,  E.  P.  MrrcHELL  (Ij* 
Angeles,  Cal:  OiU  West  Puh.  Co.,  1904,pp.  105,pls.6,figs.S4,eharil).—lTitheM(hoT't 
opinion,  the  poultry  indu.stry  in  muthem  California  is  capable  of  great  developniei"/ 
and  on  the  luksLs  of  experience  he  discusses  such  topics  as  buildings,  hatching.  bn«l- 
ers,  houses,  fee<l,  water  supply,  and  expenses  for  equipping  a  poultry  plant  with  ?!*■ 
cial  reference  to  local  conditions. 

The  poultry,  T.  R.  Robinson  (Jour.  Southeast.  Agr.  Col.  Wye,  790.5,  No.  li,  f- 
a.')). — Brief  notes  are  given  regarding  the  station  poultry  flock  and  cross-breedi"? 
experiments  which  have  l)een  undertaken.  From  White  Minorcas  crossed  »>''' 
Black  Court-pattes  a  strain  has  been  developed  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  the  Whiff 
Crowns.  These  are  distinguished  by  white  plumage,  short  white  shanks,  and  a  lonf 
breast  bone.  They  lay  large  white  eggs,  feather  early  as  chickens,  and  make  \^ 
fair  table  poultry. 

The  adaptability  of  concentrated  by-products  for  poultry  feeding,  W.  T- 
Wheeler  {Sew  York  fHaU  Sla.  Bui.  ni,  pp.  .J*7-.^.?).— The  tests  reported  werentf* 
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with  chickens  and  dncklings  to  study  the  comparative  value  of  a  number  of  concen- 
trated feeds  for  supplying  protein  and  mineral  matter,  constituents  which  the 
ordinary  ration  does  not  supply  in  sufficient  quantity  at  times. 

In  the  test  with  ducklings  3  lots  containing  30  birds  each  at  the  beginning  were 
fed  during  the  period  of  most  rapid  growth  rations  in  which  60  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  protein  was  derived  from  by-products  of  animal  origin.  Except  for  a  small 
amount  of  blood  meal  included  in  the  grain  mixture  fed  each  lot  the  nitrogenous 
feeds  were  for  lot  I,  animal  meal  and  meat  meal;  for  lot  2,  blood  meal  and  bone  meal; 
and  for  lot  3,  milk  albumin  (a  by-product  from  milk  sugar  factories)  and  bone  meal. 
The  average  gain  in  weight  per  fowl  for  the  9  weeks  of  the  test  was  82.2  oz.  on  animal 
meal  and  meat  meal,  67.7  oz.  on  blood  meal  and  bone  meal,  81  oz.  on  milk  albumin 
and  bone  meal,  the  cort  of  a  pound  of  gain  in  the  3  cases  being  4.8,  5.7,  and  6.1  cts. 
In  the  test  with  chickens,  which  was  made  with  4  lots  containing  from  43  to  50 
chicks  2  weeks  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  2  of  the  lots  were  fed  rations  in 
which  most  of  the  protein  was  derived  from  highly  nitrogenous  animal  by-products, 
namely,  animal  meal  and  milk  albumin.  Of  the  remaining  2  lots  one  received  added 
protein  in  the  form  of  gluten  meal  and  the  other  gluten  meal  with  a  little  bone  meal. 
As  a  basal  ration  all  lots  were  fed  cracked  com,  wheat,  green  alfalfa,  and  a  grain 
mixture.  In  the  8  weeks  of  the  test  the  average  gains  per  bird  were  12.9  oz.  on 
animal  meal,  11.5  oz.  on  milk  albumin,  4.6  oz.  on  gluten  meal,  and  9  oz.  on  gluten 
meal  and  bone  meal,  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  ranging  from  6.4  cts.  on  the  last 
mentioned  ration  to  14.6  cts.  on  gluten  meal. 

The  author's  conclusions  were  in  effect  as  follows:  Of  three  highly  nitrogenous 
rations  fed  to  ducklings,  the  one  containing  dried  blood  and  bone  meal  was  associ- 
ated with  much  slower  growth  than  the  one  containing  animal  meal  and  that  con- 
taining milk  albumin  and  bone  meal,  though  the  same  amount  of  food  under  each 
ration  gave  equal  increase  in  weight.  The  superiority  of  the  two  rations  mentioned 
seemed  due  chiefly  to  their  greater  palatability. 

Of  four  rations  carrying  much  concentrated  food  the  one  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  gluten  meals  proved  inferior,  when  fed  to  young  chicks,  to  that  having 
bone  meal  in  addition  to  gluten  meal,  and  much  inferior  to  others  in  which  most  of 
the  gluten  meal  was  replaced  by  animal  meal  or  by  milk  albumin.  Unpalatability 
seemed  largely  responsible  for  the  inferiority  of  the  two  rations.  The  ration  giving 
the  poorest  results  was  also  deficient  in  mineral  matter. 

The  rations  containing  milk  albumin  were  more  palatable  and  seemed  more  health- 
ful than  the  others,  but  owing  to  the  higher  price  of  this  food  it  was  not  profitably 
used  in  the  desired  quantity.  The  rations  containing  animal  meal  were  more  profit- 
ably fed. 

The  results  and  observations  in  general,  like  those  from  other  trials,  show  a  greater 
disadvantage  in  the  free  use  of  foods  of  uncertain  palatability  and  healthfulness  dur- 
ing earlier  stages  of  growth  than  at  any  other  time.  The  composition  of  the  feeding 
stafis  used  is  reported. 

Feeding:  cotton-seed  meal  to  chickenB  {Rel.  Pouttry  Jour.,  12  (1905),  No.  8, 
p.  8S6). — Cotton-seed  meal  if  fed  to  poultry  should,  it  is  said,  be  fed  separately.  A 
ration  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  com  meal  and  wheat  bran,  with  sufficient  low- 
grade  flour  and  middlings  to  roll  into  a  ball  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  sticky,  can 
be  used  with  the  cotton-seed  meal,  the  latter  constituting  about  10  i)er  cent  of  the 
whole  mash. 

Growth  of  chickens  and  cost  of  rearing,  E.  Brown  (Jmir.  Bd.  Agr.  [London], 
J£  {1905),  No.  5,  pp.  257-273;  reprinted  by  Unii:  Col.  Reading,  Agr.  Dept.,  1905,  pp. 
16). — To  secure  data  regarding  the  growth  of  chickens  and  the  cost  of  rearing,  a  test 
was  made  with  White  Wyandottes,  Faverolles,  Buff  Orpingtons,  and  crossbreds. 

The  different  lots  each  contained  29  or  30  birds  and  all  received  uniform  treatment. 
When  13  weeks  old  the  average  weight  of  the  chickens  ranged  from  1  lb.  14  oz.  each 
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with  the  crosebred  birds  to  2  lbs.  3  oz.  with  the  BaS  Orpingtons,  and  the  avenge 
cost  per  bird,  including  the  original  cost  of  egg  and  incubator  and  brooder  expensa^ 
ranged  from  15.42  cts.  with  the  crossbred  birds  to  17.32  cts.  with  the  White  Wyiu- 
dottes.  The  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  was  practically  the  same  for  all  thelobi, 
averaging  6.6  cts.  It  was  noted  that  there  was  great  variation  in  growth  in  difierent 
weeks  of  the  test,  though  generally  speaking  the  fluctuations  were  similar  with  all 
the  breeds. 

The  eg:gs  of  domestic  duck*  and  hybrid  ducks.  A  contribution,  to  tlie 
study  of  hybridizing,  G.  Loisbl  {Compt.  Rend.  Hoc.  Biol.  [Pari*],  39  (1905),  -Vo. 
36,  pp.  587-689). — According  to  the  author's  observations  a  domestic  duck'e  e^ 
weighs  on  an  average  70  gm.  and  contains  on  an  average  9  gm.  shell,  24  gm.  or  21  cc. 
yolk,  and  37  gm.  or  36  cc.  white,  this  quantity  of  yolk  being  made  up  of  13  gm. 
water,  7  gm.  fat,  and  4  gm.  protein,  and  the  white  of  31.3  gm.  water  and  5.68  gm. 
protein.  The  eggs  laid  by  a  domestic  duck  crossed  with  a  wild  duck  weighed  on  to 
average  60.5  gm.  and  contained  7.26  gm.  shell,  29.9  gm.  white,  and  22.76  gm.  yolk 
made  up  of  10.15  gm.  water  and  12.61  gm.  dry  matter. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  eggs  of  the  crossbred  ducks  though  smaller  are 
superior  to  domestic  ducks'  eggs  from  a  food  standpoint  since  they  contain  more 
dry  matter,  and  that  crossing  with  the  wild  form  is  advantageous  for  continuing  the 
desirable  characteristics  of  domestic  ducks. 

The  g^uinea  fowl,  H.  db  CouRcy  (Jour.  Bd.  .igr.  [London'] ),  li  (190S),  So.  9,  ff. 
SSS-6S6). — A  summary  of  data  on  the  feeding,  care,  and  management  of  guinea  fowls. 
As  the  author  points  out,  guinea  fowls  are  important  factors  in  reducing  the  number  of 
insects,  and  since  they  gather  most  of  their  feed  the  cost  of  raising  them  is  lestlu'! 
with  other  poultry. 

DAIBT  FABMINO—DAISTIHG. 

A  comparison  of  wheat  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal  for  milk  production,  i- 

MiCHKLs  and  J.  M.  Bitrgbsb  (South  Carolina  Sta.  B\d.  in, pp.  18). — The  authors  fUt» 
that  a  review  of  the  literature  bearing  on  the  feeding  of  cotton-seed  meal  shows  that 
no  ill  effects  followits  rational  use  asa  food  for  milk  production,  and  that  bad  result; 
are  probably  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes:  (1)  Feeding  the  meal  in 
conjunction  with  unsuitable  roughage,  (2)  feeding  it  in  a  stale  or  musty  condition, 
and  (3)  feeding  it  in  excessive  quantity. 

The  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  a  feeding  experiment  in  which  21  cowa  were  fe>i 
for  3  periods  of  about  4  weeks  each  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  cotton-seed  meal 
and  wheat  bran  and  of  studying  the  influence  of  cotton-seed  meal  on  the  health  oi 
cows.  During  the  first  and  third  periods  the  grain  ration  consisted  of  3  lbs,  of  bian 
and  3  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  during  the  second  period  4^  lbs.  of  cotton-seed 
meal. 

The  average  daily  butter-fat  production  was  14.51  lbs.  during  the  first  period,  14.96 
lbs.  during  the  second,  and  14.14  lbs.  during  the  third,  showing  an  increase  of  0.S3 
lb.  for  the  cotton-seed  meal  period  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  2  perioi' 
when  bran  was  fed.  The  cost  of  butter- fat  production  was  18.7  cts.  per  poand  in 
period  1,  16.2  cts.  in  period  2,  and  19.3  cts.  in  period  3,  showing  a  saving  of  2.8  ct& 
per  pound  in  favor  of  the  cotton-seed  meal  period.  The  butter-fat  production  of  indi- 
vidual cows  varied  in  cost  from  12.9  to  19.5  cts.  per  pound.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  bran-and-nieal  ration  fed  in  periods  1  and  3  had  the  same  manorial  value  as  the 
meal  ration  fed  in  period  2. 

The  health  of  the  cows  was  apparently  uninjured  by  the  heavy  meal  feeding.  The 
butter  made  during  the  second  period  was  appreciably  firmer  than  that  during  the 
other  periods,  but  in  other  respects  it  was  the  same. 
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In  what  wajr  is  the  feeder  responsible  for  unsanitary  milkP  W.  H.  Jordan 
{Hoard's  Dairyman,  S7  {1906),  No.  2,  pp.  SI,  SS,figi.  «).— The  author  defines  eani- 
tar>-  milk,  mentions  the-different  ways  in  which  the  milk  producer  may  come  into 
possession  of  unhealthy  animals,  and  discusses  the  various  causes  rendering  milk 
unsanitary  after  it  is  drawn.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  effect  of  the  different 
feeding  stuffs  on  milk. 

The  author  believes  that  there  are  comparatively  few  commercial  feeding  stuffs, 
which,  when  properly  fed,  may  not  be  used  with  perfect  safety  to  the  flavor  and  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  milk. 

Milk-testing  societies  in  Sweden  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [I«ndon],  IS  {1906),  No. 
10,  pp.  60S,  609). — It  is  reported  that  beneficial  results  have  followed  the  introduc- 
tion into  Sweden  of  the  system  of  cooperative  milk  testing  known  as  control  societies. 
From  the  figures  given  it  appears  that  the  average  milk  production  per  cow  has 
increased  from  3,134  lbs.  to  3,539  lbs.  during  4  years,  while  the  food  consumption  has 
decreased.    In  1904  there  were  over  200  control  societies  in  existence  in  Sweden. 

On  obtaining:  pure  milk  for  infants,  children,  and  invalids,  W.  Hbmpbi, 
(Munchen.  Med.  Wchruchr.,  S3  {1906),  No.  7,  pp.  SOOS0S,fig».  ^).— This  is  a  general 
discussion  of  this  subject  with  a  description  of  a  dairy  in  which  extra  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  milk. 

The  bacteriological  examination  of  such  milk  showed  the  presence  of  1,600  bac- 
teria per  cubic  centimeter  as  compared  with  33,000  to  370,000  in  sanitary  or  pasteur- 
ized milk  from  other  sources.  An  illustrated  description  is  also  given  of  a  faucet  for 
drawing  milk  from  receptacles  so  that  the  sample  would  be  obtained  equally  from 
all  layers  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  sale  of  milk  for  human  consumption,  M.  Casalim  {La  vendita  del  latte 
per  ralimeniazione  umana.  Turin,  1905;  rev.  m  Rev.  Gtn.  Lait,  6  (1906),  No.  8, 
p.  190). — This  gives  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  sale  of  milk  in  several  cantons  and 
cities  of  Switzerland. 

Kethods  of  bacteriological  examination  of  milk,  F.  H.  Slack  {Jour.  Infect. 
Digecues,  1906,  Sup.  i,  pp.  Sli-S3iS) . — This  description  of  the  technique  and  apparatus 
used  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Health  is  offered  with  a  view  of  pro- 
voking discussion  and  eventually  securing  agreement  on  uniform  and  efficient 
methods. 

The  samples  are  obtained  by  means  of  large  glass  pipettes  and  placed  in  test  tubes. 
Plates  are  made  with  1  per  cent  agar  having  a  reaction  uf  -\-\.h  and  are  incubated  in 
a  saturated  atmosphere  for  24  hours  at  87°  C.  The  sediment  obtained  by  centrifuging 
2  CO.  of  milk  is  smeared  over  a  space  of  4  sq.  cm.  marked  on  a  glass  slide,  dried  with 
gentle  heat,  stained  with  methylene  blue,  and  examined  microscopically  for  bacteria 
and  pns  cells. 

Milk  containing  not  over  50  cells  to  the  field  of  the  1/12  immersion  lens  is  allowed  to 
pass.  While  streptococci  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  most  market  milk,  a  milk  is 
condemned  when  the  following  tests  are  all  positive:  (1)  Microscopic  examination  of 
the  sediment  showing  streptococci,  diplococci,  or  cocci;  (2)  the  plate  from  the  same 
sample  showing  colonies  resembling  streptococci  colonies  in  excess  of  100,000  to  1  cc. , 
and  (3)  the  broth  culture  from  these  colonies  showing  streptococci  alone  or  in  great 
excess  of  the  other  bacteria  present. 

The  microscopic  estimate  of  bacteria  in  milk,  F.  H.  Slack  {Ab».  in  Science,  n. 
ser.,  gS  {1906),  No.  580,  p.  gll). — The  centrifugal  apparatus  used  and  the  method  of 
examining  the  sediment  for  bacteria  are  described.  The  method  is  believed  to  have 
the  following  advantages:  Rapidity  of  examination,  accuracy,  easily  learned  tech- 
nique, and  lack  of  costly  apparatus.  While  not  considered  equal  in  accuracy  to 
plate  counts  it  is  believed  that  the  method  can,  in  experienced  hands,  be  used  with 
safety  for  certifying  milk. 
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The  bacteriological  examination  of  milk,  A.  C.  Hodston  (London:  P.  8.  King 
<t  Son,  pp.  4S;  rev.  in  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1906,  No.  SSo6,  pp.  452,  4SS). — ^The  aathor 
ascertained  the  amount  of  dirt  in  milk  before  and  after  centrifuging,  and  made  bac- 
teriological examinations  of  20  samples  of  milk  from  each  of  five  sources.  The 
sources  of  contamination  of  milk  are  discussed  and  the  desirability  of  establidiiii; 
temperature  and  bacteriological  standards  for  milk  is  considered. 

In  order  to  be  free  from  objection,  milk,  according  to  the  aathor,  shotdd  fulfill 
the  following  conditions:  One  cc.  should  not  show  the  presence  of  BaaUris  enleriHii 
sporogenfg;  0.001  cc.,  the  presence  of  B.  eoU;  nor  0.0001  cc.,  the  presence  of  strepto- 
cocci. The  primary  sediment  after  24  hoars  should  not  exceed  100  parts  per  million, 
nor  the  secondary  sediment  after  centrifuging  50  parts  per  million.  The  problem  of 
improving  milk  supplies  is  discussed  and  several  reforms  considered  practicable  ai« 
enumerated. 

I4actic-acid  bacteria,  W.  M.  Esten  {Aht.  in  S(Mnce,  n.  ter.,  SS  (1906),  Xo.  5S0, 
p.  810). — Studies  have  been  made  of  the  lactic-acid  bacteria  isolated  from  samples  of 
milk  received  from  nearly  every  section  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Two  distinct  groups  of  lactic-acid  bacteria  have  been  found,  ( 1 )  gas-formiog  bu^ 
teria,  (2)  nongas-forming  bacteria.  The  first  group  consists  of  BaciUui  eoli  eonaim»v 
and  Bacterium  ladis  aerogenes,  which  is  considered  identical  with  the  BaciUiu  anfi 
lactici  of  Hueppe.  The  second  group,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  consists  of  oolr 
one  species  of  bacterium  with  its  varieties,  namely.  Bacterium  lactis  aciJi  of  Leichmaa 
The  first  group  is  aerobic  and  the  second  facultative  anaerobic. 

Milk  not  containing  B.  lactis  acidi  is  coa«idered  a  dangerous  product  if  keptforant 
length  of  time,  inasmuch  as  it  then  becomes  a  good  medium  for  the  growth  of  i" 
kinds  of  putrefactive  bacteria  and  disease  germs,  while  milk  containing  this  or;;aiiim 
soon  becomes  nearly  free  from  other  forms. 

Kinds  of  bacteria  concerned  in  souring  of  milk,  P.  G.  Heinehann  (Aif.  <• 
Science,  n.  »«•.,  ZS  (1906),  No.  580,  pp.  Sll,  £12).— The  author  believes  that  all  »■ 
called  lactic-acid  bacteria  belong  to  two  groups,  the  colon  aerc^enes  group  and  the 
streptococcus  group,  and  states  that  this  arrangement  is  arrived  at  by  a  compaiatire 
study  of  culture  characteristics  of  pathogenic,  sewage,  fecal,  and  milk  streptocoot 

The  ordinary  bacteria  producing  lactic  fermentation  are  stated  to  be  BaeiUut  atro- 
genes  lacticu*  and  Streptococcus  lactiau  either  alone  or  in  cooperation.  BaeiUut  coH  and 
peptonizing  bacteria  it  is  believed  may  also  participate  in  the  souring  of  milk.  The 
gas-producing  organism  is  present  in  large  numbers  in  initial  stages  but  is  uitimateK 
stopped  by  the  development  of  the  streptococcus.  Lactic-acid  ba<;teria  are  belie\«f '" 
be  of  intestinal  origin,  gaining  access  to  milk  with  particles  of  cows'  feces. 

Since  Streptococcug  Inctiai^  is  invariably  present  in  fresh  milk  collected  with  gooi 
precautions  it  is  believed  that  the  sanitary  significance  of  streptococci  in  market  milk 
needs  farther  investigation. 

A  note  on  the  indol-producing  bacteria  in  milk,  S.  C.  Prescott  (Abi.  m 
Science,  n.  ner.,  ZS  (1906),  No.  580,  pp.  Sie,  S13).—ln  studying  the  relation  between 
the  occurrence  of  indol-producing  bacteria  and  the  total  number  present  in  inUt> 
bacteriological  examinations  were  made  of  624  samples  collected  from  I75difienait 
farms.     The  results  obtained  with  278  samples  are  tabulated. 

Of  13  samples  containing  above  1,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  9  samp'* 
or  70  per  cent  showed  the  pr&senceof  indol;  of  2  samples  containing  between  500,000 
and  1,000,000,  1  sample  or  50  jier  cent  showed  the  presence  of  indol;  of  34gampl« 
containing  between  100,000  and  500,000,  14  samples  or  41  per  cent  showed  the  pi* 
enoe  of  indol;  of  229  samples  containing  between  25,000  and  100,000,  32  6«mpto«'' 
14  per  cent  showed  the  presence  of  indol;  and  of  133  samples  containing  25,000 or 
less,  17  samples  or  12  per  cent  showed  the  presence  of  indol. 

Bacteriological  studies  of  some  ^lilk  samples  of  abnormal  propertie'i 
R.  BuKBi  and  M.  DtooBLi  (CentbL  Bakl.  [etc.],  g.  Abt.,  15  (1906),  No.  «r-*^.W^ 
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709-7SS). — This  gives  the  detailed  results  of  bacteriological  studies  of  4  samples 
of  milk,  one  designateil  as  smelling  like  Limburger  cheese,  one  as  having  a  dog 
odor,  one  having  a  bitter  taste,  and  one  with  the  marked  taste  and  odor  of  Glanis 
cheese. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  leucocytes  in  milk,  A.  R.  Wabd  {A.b».  in 
Science,  n.  to-.,  S3  {1906) ,  No.  5S0,p.  Sll). — Comparative  determinations  of  leucocytes 
in  milk  were  made  by  the  method  of  Doane  and  Buckley  of  the  Maryland  Station 
and  that  of  Stewart  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Health.  The  Doaue-Buckley 
method  was  found  to  give  more  satisfactory  results  in  duplicate  determinations  than 
the  other  method  mentioned. 

On  the  reductases  of  cows'  milk,  £.  Seuomann  {Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Infectumthrank., 
5S  {1906),  No.  2,  pp.  161-178). — ^The  author  distinguishes  superoxydase,  the  enzym 
in  milk  which  decomposes  hydrogen  peroxid,  from  a  reductase.  Both  are  believed 
to  be  bacterial  products. 

Among  the  bacteria  having  catalytic  action  are  cocci  previously  described  by  the 
author,  and  among  those  producing  reductase  is  a  small,  thick,  nonliquefying  bacillus 
isolated  from  milk.  No  essential  differences  were  observed  between  the  reduction 
of  a  weak  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue  and  of  Schardinger's  reagent  which 
contains  formaldehyde  in  addition  U>  the  methylene  blue. 

Aside  from  the  reducing  substances  in  milk  due  to  bacteria,  there  are  also  present 
in  the  milk,  according  to  the  author's  investigations,  decomposition  products  of  the 
casein  which  have  similar  proi>ertie8.  It  is  thought  possible  that  these  may  be 
formed  in  the  milk  ducts  even  by  bacterial  action.  The  oxydases  in  milk,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  considered  products  of  bacterial  growth. 

Biological  and  biochemical  studies  on  milk,  C.  J.  Kokinq  {Abi.  in  Rev.  Gin. 
Lait,  6  {1906),  No.  8,  pp.  186-189). — This  report,  which  is  the  fifth  upon  this  subject, 
deals  with  the  enzyms  in  milk.  The  abstract  gives  the  numerous  conclusions  reached 
by  the  author,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Milk  does  not  contain  an  oxydase.  A  positive  reaction  with  the  tincture  of  guaiac 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  peroxid  in  the  tincture.  Peroxydases  are 
always  present  in  milk  and  their  presence  may  be  demonstrated  by  Storch's  test. 
The  reaction  of  the  peroxydases  has  no  relation  to  the  presence  of  catalase  in  milk. 
Colostrum  in  certain  instances  gives  a  positive  reaction  with  the  Storch  test  and  a 
n^ative  reaction  with  guaiac.  The  bacteria  commonly  found  in  milk  do  not  develop 
oxydase  nor  peroxydase  when  inoculated  into  sterile  milk. 

Diastases  are  always  present  in  milk.  Certain  common  milk  bacteria  are  capable 
of  producing  traces  of  diastase  when  inoculated  into  sterile  milk.  In  pathological 
processes  in  the  mammary  gland  the  amount  of  diastase  in  the  milk  is  increased. 

Schardinger's  reaction  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  enzyni  rcfluctase,  which  is 
encountered  commonly  in  milk,  and  which  may  be  prwluced  by  bacteria.  Patho- 
logical processes  in  the  mammary  gland  increase  also  the  amount  of  reductase  in 
milk. 

Catalase  is  present  in  milk  and  may  be  determined  quantitatively.  One  hundred 
gm.  of  fresh  normal  milk  is  capable  of  decomposing  110  mg.  of  hydrogen  peroxid  in 
2  hours.  Catalase  in  milk  may  be  produced  by  bacteria  and  may  be  increased  by 
disease  of  the  udder.  The  quantity  of  catalase  in  milk  is  also  increased  by  the 
presence  of  leucocytes. 

The  author  does  not  believe  that  chemical  analysis  and  the  determination  of  the 
refraction  of  the  serum  permit  the  recognition  of  the  milk  from  diseased  animals. 
In  certain  cases,  however,  such  milk  may  be  recognized  by  the  cryoscopic  method 
and  by  the  determination  of  electrical  resistance. 

Proteolysis  in  cows'  milk  preserved  by  means  of  formaldehyde,  W.  G.  Ties 
and  H.  C.  Sherman  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  S8  {1906),  No.  2,  pp.  189-194).— Sam- 
ples oi  milk  preserved  with  formaldehyde  in  the  proportion  of  about  1:1,000  were 
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kept  under  laboratory  conditions  and  analyzed  at  difierent  intervals.  It  wae  not 
considered  certain  that  all  bacterial  action  was  suppresaed  in  this  vay.  The  naulti 
obtained  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Distribution  of  nitrogen  in  milk  prtttrved  with  formaldehyde. 


Age  of  aamples.  In  months. 

11. 

17. 

28. 

43.     1     38. 

j:.« 

Lactose  

P.et. 
4.25 
0.S1 
0.24 

80.60 
5.00 
6.10 
0.60 
1.90 
2.20 
6.40 
6.10 

P.et 
4.J7 

■  aji' 

78.70 
4.40 

14.20 
0.90 
1.70 
1.90 
6.90 
5.70 

P.H. 
4.4« 
0.89 

asi 

73.70 
S.30 

11.10 
2.30 
S.00 
5.20 
5.90 
3.70 

P.cl. 
4.46 
0.38 
0.64 

11.40 
6.80 
24.90 
10.10 
9.10 
10.70 
47.80 
46.20 

P.H. 
4.  fig 
0.18 
0.84 

S.70 
5lS0 
29.90 
10.70 



p.d. 

4.» 

Estimate  loss  of  lactose 

e.u 

1.43 

Percentage  ol  total  nitrogen,  as— 

n.» 

Albumin  and  syntonin 

4.3) 

10l« 

Peptones  by  bromln 

t« 

Peptones  by  phosphotungstlc  acid 

Amino  acids,  etc.,  by  tannin 

SO.  20 

a.m 

Amino  acids,  etc.,  by  pbosphotungstlc  acid 

1 

1  In  this  sample  all  of  the  nitrogen  in  a  small  lump  of  card  was  estimated  as  present  in  the  form  d 
casein  in  the  figures  here  given. 

These  results  are  noted  as  agreeing  in  essential  features  with  the  proteolraa 
brought  about  by  galactase  in  the  investigations  of  Babcock  and  Russell. 

Domestic  butter,  A.  McGill  (/>o6.  Inland  Rev. BepL.  [Canada]  BtiL  107, pp.  .?-)•— 
This  reports  the  analyses  of  180  samples  of  butter  intended  for  home  oonsumptioii 
and  collected  during  July,  1905.  Only  1  sample  containod  borax  and  only  2  gbof«d 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  water. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledg'e  of  Holland  butter,  A.  Ouo  and  J.  Tiluus 
{Zischr.  Untermtck.  Nahr.  u.  Oenus*mU.,  11  {1906),  No.  9,  pp.  81-93).— Amiyaea  ti 
numerous  samples  of  butter  made  by  the  authors  and  of  market  samples  are  reported 
and  discussed  in  completion  of  the  work  upon  which  a  preliminary  report  was  preri- 
ously  made  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  917). 

The  relative  value  of  the  different  determinations  for  detecting  adulteration  of  bat- 
ter with  animal  fats  is  discussed.  As  fatty  acids  in  food  may,  in  part,  pas  into  the 
butter,  it  is  believed  that  data  secured  by  methods  depending  upon  the  natare  or 
amount  of  the  fatty  acids  should  be  accepted  only  with  a  certain  amount  of  caution. 
The  most  useful  means  of  detecting  foreign  animal  fats  in  butter  are  believed  by  the 
authors  to  be  examination  with  the  micropolariscope  and  determinations  of  the 
Reichert-Meissl  and  saponification  numbers. 

Butter  making  on  the  farm,  E.  H.  Wbbstbb  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  BvLMl, 
pp.  SI)  .—The  various  steps  involved  in  butter  making  from  the  time  of  milking  to 
the  marketing  and  storing  of  the  finished  product  are  clearly  set  forth  in  a  popoltf 
manner. 

TTse  of  pure  cultures  in  the  manufacture  of  Orana  cheese,  C.  GktsiKi  {Bti. 
Ghi.  Lait,  5  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  769-/7*).— Since  1903,  150  cheeses  have  been  manu- 
factured under  practical  conditions  in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  the  caltnrte 
isolated  by  the  author  from  excellent  samples  of  this  kind  of  cheese.  The  cheeee 
was  made  and  examined  by  a  committee  composed  of  manufacturers  and  dealeis  in 
Grana  cheese. 

While  the  work  has  not  been  carried  on  sufficiently  long  to  warrant  positive  con- 
clusions, the  results  so  far  are  favorable  to  the  use  of  the  author's  cultures.  A  value 
of  962  francs  was  placed  upon  35  cheeses  made  with  the  pure  cultures,  while  35  madt 
without  the  use  of  such  cultures  were  valued  at  689  francs.  The  author's  method, « 
briefly^ stated  in  this  article,  is  based  upon  strict  hygienic  measures  in  the  production 
and  handling  of  the  milk  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  cultures. 
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Investigations  on  sonr-milk  cheese,  C.  H.  Eckles  {Ann.  Agfr.  Suisse,  6  (1906), 
No.  8,  pp.  SUSSSt). — In  continuation  of  the  investigations  previonsly  noted  (E.  S. 
R.,  17,  p.  291),  the  author  made  chemical  and  bacteriological  examinations  of  4 
kinds  of  cheese  from  German  sources  and  2  kinds  of  Swiss  cheese.  The  various 
organisms  isolated  were  grown  in  sterile  milk. 

According  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  author  CHdium  lactit  commences  to 
develop  at  once  on  the  surface  of  cheese  made  without  rennet  and  neutralizes 
gradually  the  add  produced  by  the  lactic  ferments.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
development  of  a  yeast,  especially  in  places  where  the  acid  has  been  partly  neutral- 
ized. These  two  organisms  render  the  casein  soluble,  but  the  oidium  is  considered 
the  more  important  factor  in  this  process.  Bacterium  ladi*  acidi  is  absent  in  the  ripe 
cheese.  The  strong  odor  and  the  coating  are  attributed  to  the  work  of  bacteria, 
among  which  is  a  yellow  micrococcus  which  it  is  the  author's  intention  to  study 
later. 

The  ripening  of  Hartz  cheese,  H,  C.  H.  E^klbs  and  O.  Rahm  ( Centbl.  Bakt. 
[etc.], «.  Aht.,  16  (1906),  No.  gs,  pp.  786-790).— In  the  first  communication  (E.  S. 
R.,  17,  p.  291)  it  was  reported  that  a  yeast  plays  an  impNirtant  r61e  in  the  ripening  of 
this  sour-milk  cheese.  Further  experiments  with  sterile  curd  have  confirmed  this 
view.    Descriptions  are  given  of  the  various  organisms  found. 

In  a  note  to  this  article  Rahn  ascribes  the  disagreement  in  the  results  obtained  by 
Eckles  (see  above)  and  himself  to  the  fact  that  Eckles  worked  with  sour  milk  and 
he  with  cheese. 

Care  of  dairy  utensils,  O.  Erf  and  C.  W.  Mblick  (Kantas  Sta.  Bui.  ISl,  pp.  9- 
gO,  fig*.  8). — ^This  consists  of  a  general  dixcuseion  of  the  care  of  dairy  utensils  with 
reports  of  two  series  of  experiments  in  cleaning  cream  separators,  the  results  of  which 
are  presented  by  the  authors  in  the  following  conclusions: 

"A  cream  separator  should  be  thoroughly  washed  every  time  after  using.  A  brush 
should  be  used  on  every  part  and  piece,  using  5  per  cent  solution  of  borax  or  other 
good  washing  powder.  Rinse  in  hot  water,  or  steam  if  possible.  They  should  then 
be  left  to  dry  while  hot.  Wiping  with  an  ordinary  clean  cloth  contaminates  utensils 
with  innumerable  bacteria. 

"The  bacterial  contamination  in  milk  is  increased  from  three  to  five  times  by  run- 
ning it  through  a  ^patator  bowl  which  has  been  used  and  only  flushed  and  left 
standing  several  hours.  If  only  flushed  while  using,  for  several  days,  the  contami- 
nation increases  several  times  more,  and  such  milk  would  be  likely  to  be  detrimental 
if  fed  to  calves. 

"The  use  of  washing  powder  in  flush  water  reduces  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the 
following  batch  of  milk  that  is  run  through,  and  cleanses  the  separator  more  than 
hot  water  alone,  but  not  sufficiently  to  warrant  that  method  of  cleaning. 

"The  use  of  a  cream  separator  that  is  thoroughly  washed  reduces  the  number  of 
bacteria  in  milk  one-fifth  to  one-fourth. 

"Improper  cleaning  is  detrimental  to  a  separator  on  account  of  the  rust  that 
accumulates  on  dirty  or  damp  places.  This  may  shorten  the  life  of  the  machine 
many  months,  depending  on  the  degree  of  cleanliness  employed. 

"Rtmning  milk  through  a  dirty  separator  is  similar  to  running  it  through  a  dirty 
strainer,  with  all  of  the  filth  of  the  previous  milking  left  in  it  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  millions  of  undesirable  bacteria  from  the  dirt,  manure,  and  slime 
lodged  in  the  separator  bowl  spoil  all  the  milk,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  that 
posses  through  the  machine. 

"When  properly  used,  a  cream  separator  is  a  clarifler  and  to  a  certain  extent  a 
purifier  of  milk,  but  when  carelessly  used  it  is  a  source  of  filth  and  contamination." 

Kissouri  State  Dairy  Association  (Mo.  Bd.  Agr.  Mo.  Bui.,  6  (1905),  No.  6,  pp. 
63,  pi.  l,fig$.  6). — ^This  ia  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sixteenth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Missouri  State  Dairy  Association  held  in  November,  1905.    The  addresses 
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which  are  printed  in  full  deal  with  the  value  of  silage  for  cows,  European  dairjriotr, 
improvement  of  dairy  cattle,  guarding  against  the  introduction  of  tubercaloeis  into 
dairy  herds,  the  need  of  a  dual  purpose  cow,  profit  in  dairying,  and  qualitsr  in  duir 
products. 

Y£TE£INA£T  MEDICINE. 

Siaeases  of  cattle,  sheep,  ^ata,  and  swine,  H.  Moussn  and  J.  A.  W.  Dollai 
(Lmtdon:  Gay  &  Bird,  1905,  pp.  XVI  11-^785,  pit.  17,  fig*.  W«).— The  present  vol- 
ume is  based  lar^ly  on  Mouasu's  "Maladies  du  B^tail"  and  other  literature  of  Ger- 
man, English,  and  American  origin.  The  subject-matter  is  classified  according  to 
the  organs  affected.  The  volume  constitutes  a  valuable  edition  to  the  literature  of 
veterinary  science  in  English  and  is  well  illustrated. 

Annual  report  of  the  State  board  of  live  stock  commissioaers  (Arm.  RfL 
Ohio  Bd.  Agr.,  69  {1.904),  pp.  71S-77i,  fig*.  «).— The  work  of  the  State  board  of  live- 
stock commissioners  during  the  year  is  briefly  outlined. 

A  detailed  discussion  is  presented  of  a  number  of  common  diseases  observed  in  the 
i^tate,  together  with  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  each  disease  in  the  State. 
The  more  important  of  these  diseases  are  anthrax,  actinomycosis,  glanders,  hog 
cholera,  swine  plague,  nodular  disease  in  sheep,  rabies,  sheep  scab,  tubercoloeis,  eir. 
A  copy  is  given  of  various  laws  passed  by  the  State  legislature  relating  to  live  etodi 
and  the  duties  of  the  live-stock  commissioueis.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  pre- 
vention of  swine  plague  and  hog  cholera  by  P.  Fischer.. 

The  method  of  procedure  of  the  board  of  live-stock  commissioners  in  dealing  vitli 
tuberculosis  is  outlined.  The  tuberculin  test  is  being  applied  to  cattle  whenenf 
request  is  made  by  the  owner,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  all  instances  the  one 
receives  the  full  market  value  which  could  l)e  expected  for  animals  when  foosi 
diseased. 

Infectious  diseaaes  of  animala  and  the  live  stock  industry  of  the  State,  P. 
Fischer  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ohio  Bd.  Agr.,  59  (1904),  pp.  394^400).— Attention  ia  called  to 
the  prevalence  of  various  animal  diseases  in  Ohio,  particularly  to  glanders,  tubeRa- 
losis,  actinomycosis,  rabies,  trichinosis,  and  intestinal  parasites.  Brief  recoinmeD(it- 
tions  are  made  regarding  methods  of  preventing  the  outbreak  and  distribntioaof 
these  diseases.    The  economic  importance  of  animal  hygiene  is  discussed. 

Annual  report  on  the  distribution  of  animal  plagrues  in  the  Oerman  Bmpin 
(Jahresber.  Verbr.  Tiermich.  Dent.  Reiclie,  19  (1904),  pp.  VI+SS7,  pl».  ^).— The  pi* 
ent  report  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  more  important  animal  plagues,  fith 
particular  reference  to  their  distribution  in  various  parts  of  the  German  EmpiK- 
The  diseases  include<l  in  the  statistical  account  are  anthrax,  blackleg,  rabies,  glW' 
ders,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle,  horse  mange,  sheep  koI)' 
hog  cholera,  swine  plague,  fowl  cholera,  fowl  plague,  tuberculosis,  etc.  In  an  appen- 
dix to  the  report  the  distribution  of  these  diseases  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  a  taboltf 
form. 

The  veterinary  section,  A.  Theiler  (Trantraal  Agr.  Jour.,  4  (7905),  Xo.  llff- 
69-96). — Particular  attention  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  stock  diseases  of  Sootli 
Africa,  including  horse  8ickne«<,  which  is  apparently  transmitted  by  insects,  rin(ie^ 
pest,  heart  water  of  domestic  ruminants  transmitted  hy  AnMyomma  h^nrnm,^ 
water  transmitted  by  Rhipireplialus  d-ecolorcUut,  biliary  feVerof  horses  transmitted  b; 
R.  everlsi,  malignant  jaundice  of  dogs  transmitted  by  ITstmapkysali*  leachi,  eastoo«l 
fever  transmitted  by  Rhipicephiiliui  appendiculattis  and  R.  »imu»,  tsetse  fly  disM* 
transmitted  by  Glomna  mortitatut,  etc.  J.  M.  Christy  presents  a  report,  on  nie«lf 
in  the  pig  with  notes  on  the  symptoms  by  which  it  may  be  recognized,  diagnoeif"' 
the  disease,  etiology,  and  its  economic  importance. 

Immunization  with  exudates  and  bacterial  extracts,  J.  CmoN  ((kntll  Bot>- 
[etc.],  1.  AM.,  Orig.,  40  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  1SS-15S).— The  immunity  produced''? 
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the  use  of  aggreesius  is  believed  not  to  be  different  from  that  brought  about  by  bac- 
terial extraoto.  The  author  has  demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  aggressins 
are  contained  in  bacterial  extracts,  and  that  the  antiaggressins  are  identical  with  the 
complements.  An  active  as  well  as  a  passive  immunization  can,  therefore,  be 
brought  about  in  this  manner. 

Tbe  tranaportatioii  of  tetanus  toxin  to  the  Bpinal  centers  through  the 
nerve  fibers,  N.  Tibbbti  (Cenlbl.  Bakt.  [etc.'},  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  S8  {1905),  Noi.  5,  pp. 
499-610;  6,  pp.  6g6-€44,  pi.  1) . — In  the  author's  experiments  it  was  found  that  in 
guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  the  ischiatic  nerve  may  absorb  the  tetanus  toxin  and  trans- 
port it  to  the  nerve  centers  when  the  toxin  is  applied  to  the  cut  end  of  the  nerve. 

In  the  transference  of  the  tetanus  toxin  the  necessity  of  an  intact  axis  cylinder  is 
apparent.  When  tetanus  toxin  is  introduced  subcutaneously  into  a  susceptible  ani- 
mal it  is  mostly  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  and  passes  thence  into  the  blood.  A 
small  portion  of  the  toxin,  however,  is  found  in  the  nerve  trunks  of  the  region.  The 
tetanus  toxin  is  transported  to  the  nerve  centers  not  through  the  lymphatics  of  the 
nerves  but  in  the  actual  nerve  fiber,  particularly  the  axis  cylinder.  When  the 
tetanus  toxin  is  injected  into  the  muscle  it  spreads  about  and  comes  in  contact  with 
tbe  nerve  fibers  by  which  it  is  absorbed.  Tetanus  toxin  introduced  into  the  gastroc- 
nemius muscles  of  guinea  pigs  is  found  in  the  ischiatic  nerve  within  one  and  one-half 
hours. 

Minute  doses  of  tetanus  toxin  may,  therefore,  produce  a  symptom  of  the  disease, 
provided  it  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  nerves.  If  tetanus  antitoxin  is  injected 
into  a  nerve  trunk  and  toxin  injecte<l  later  into  the  corresponding  muscles,  the  anti- 
toxin will  prevent  the  toxin  from  reaching  the  central  nervous  system. 

A  report  on  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis,  H.  Kossel  (Brit.  Med.  Jour., 
1905,  No.  tS44,  PP-  1445-1449). — The  author  presents  a  summarized  account  of  his 
investigations  in  the  German  Imperial  Health  Office  in  cooperation  with  other 
investigators. 

During  the  extensive  studies  carried  on  under  these  auspices  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  tubercle  bacillus,  tbe  bovine  and  human. 
Tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  to  be  traced  exclusively  to  infection  with  bovine  tubercle 
bacillus.  Swine  are  susceptible  to  both  forms  and  human  tuberculosis  arises  chiefly 
from  an  infection  with  the  human  bacillus.  Tuberculous  lesions  in  man  may,  how- 
ever, be  produced  by  the  bovine  tubercle  bacillus  and  the  disease  may  be  transmitted 
to  human  beings  by  food  derived  from  tuberculous  animals,  especially  by  cows'  milk. 

The  origin  of  tuberculosis,  methods  of  combating  it,  and  feeding  young 
animals,  E.  von  Bbrrino  {Beitr.  Expl.  Ther.,  1904,  No.  8,  pp.  J-ISS).— This  article 
contains  an  account  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  author's  method  of  immunizing 
cattle  against  tuberculosis  is  based,  the  details  regarding  methods  of  performing  this 
operation,  and  considerable  controversial  matter. 

While  cattle  appear  to  be  more  susceptible  than  any  other  animal  to  natural  infec- 
tion with  tuberculosis,  it  has  been  found  in  the  author's  experiments  almost  impos- 
sible to  inoculate  them  by  means  of  the  hypodermic  method.  During  the  past  6 
years  20  cattle  have  received,  hypodermically,  enormous  quantities  of  tubercle  cul- 
tures, in  some  cases  as  high  as  i  liter,  without  producing  any  infection.  When  these 
animals  were  killed  and  carefully  examined  several  months  or  even  years  after 
inoculation  no  trace  of  tubercle  bacilli  was  found  and  no  evidence  of  infection.  If 
this  is  found  to  be  generally  true  it  will  readily  explain  the  negative  results  from  the 
hypodermic  inoculation  of  cattle  with  tubercle  bacilli  of  human  origin.  Cattle  are 
readily  infected  by  intravenous  inoculation. 

The  author  believes  that  calves  and  children  may  be  immunized  against  tubercu- 
locns  by  preventing  the  occurrence  of  live  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  food,  and  by  feeding 
them  milk  treated  with  formaldehyde  so  as  to  destroy  the  tubercle  bacilli  and  leave 
uninjured  the  immunizing  bodies  found  in  tuberculous  milk.     For  this  purpose 
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formaldehyde  may  be  added  to  milk  at  the  rate  1  part  to  40,000.  It  is  maintained  bv 
the  author  that  the  protective  bodies  are  re^larly  found  in  the  blood  vhen  the 
animal  is  in  the  process  of  recovery  from  infection. 

The  only  true  remedy  for  infectious  diseases  appears,  therefore,  to  conast  in  the 
use  of  protective  bodies  obtained  from  the  blood  or  other  body  fluids  of  animals 
which  have  recovered  from  the  disease  in  question.  The  chief  danger  of  infection 
of  both  calves  and  children  is  believed  to  occur  in  early  life  from  drinking  milk  con- 
taining tubercle  bacilli.  The  appearance  of  pronounced  symptoms  of  the  diicise 
may  not  be  noted  until  later  life. 

Immunization  of  cattle  against  tuberculosia,  £.  von  Behbikg  {Beilr.  EifL 
Ther.,  1905,  No.  10,  pp.  1-Sl). — In  this  article  a  brief  review  is  presented  of  the 
work  thus  far  carried  out  at  the  Marburg  University  under  the  author's  diraction, 
especially  on  the  problem  of  vaccinating  cattle  to  render  them  immune  against  tnber- 
culosis.  An  attempt  is  made  to  present  definitions  of  certain  terms  used  in  con- 
nection with  this  problem,  especially  virus,  vaccine,  jennerization,  pasteurization, 
immunity,  etc. 

It  ia  reported  that  about  10,000  cattle  have  been  immunized  according  to  the 
author's  method  with  good  results.  This  work  has  been  done  partly  by  men  woik- 
ing  directly  under  the  author  knd  partly  by  other  veterinarians.  The  small  pn^r- 
tion  of  failures  which  have  occurred  seem  to  be  capable  of  explanation,  so  that  no 
serious  defect  has  been  found  in  the  method. 

The  action  of  tubercle  bacilli  of  different  orig:in,  R.  Link  (Arch.  Uyg.,  H 
(1905),  No.  S.  pp.  S64-g74) . — In  order  to  test  as  delicately  as  possible  the  difierencea 
in  morphology  and  pathogenic  action  between  tubercle  bacilli  of  human  and  boviv 
origin  the  author  inoculated  rabbits  in  the  anterior  eye  chamber  with  accuntel; 
weighed  quantities  (0.0001  to  0.0002  gm. )  of  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli.  The  faadlfi 
of  human  origin  came  from  an  advanced  case  of  consumption,  that  of  bovine  origin 
was  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  von  Behring. 

A  preliminary  test  of  these  cultures  showed  that  guinea  pigs  inoculated  in  the  body 
cavity  with  the  human  bacilli  died  within  23  days  of  generalized  tuberculosis,  while 
the  Imvine  bacilli  did  not  seem  to  be  so  virulent  when  inoculated  in  this  nuurner. 
The  results  obtained  in  various  experiments  are  presented  in  a  tabular  form.  It 
appeared  from  these  experiments  that  the  bovine  bacilli  are  short  rods  without  any 
granulation,  while  the  human  tubercle  bacilli  frequently  show  granulation.  Guine* 
pigs  inoculated  with  human  bacilli  showed  large  numbers  of  the  tubercles,  while  the 
bovine  bacilli  appeared  more  likely  to  produce  diffuse  inflammatory  processes. 

No  differences  were  observed  in  the  pathological  processes  whether  the  animals  were 
inoculated  with  0.0001  or  0.0002  gm.  of  the  cultures.  In  general  the  course  of  the 
disease  was  more  severe  after  infection  with  bovine  than  with  human  tuberde  bacilli. 
A  general  infection,  however,  took  place  in  all  cases. 

Tuberctilosis  in  cattle  and  tuberculin  teat*  of  the  station  herd,  J.  M.  Scorr 
(New  Mexico  Sla.  Jiul.  55,  pp.  15,  pl».  5). — Notes  are  given  on  the  nature,  symptoiBS, 
method  of  infection,  and  prevalence  of  tuberculosis.  The  nature  of  tuberculin  is 
briefly  stated,  together  with  directions  for  making  the  tuberculin  test 

The  literature  relating  to  the  subject  of  feeding  tuberculoos  milk  is  discussed. 
Two  calves  from  tuberculous  cows  were  allowed  to  take  the  milk  of  these  cows. 
Both  of  these  calves  developed  tuberculosis,  while  a  third  calf,  also  from  a  tubercu- 
lous cow,  did  not  develop  the  disease  when  not  allowed  to  take  its  mother's  milk- 
It  is  believed  that  tuberculosis  could  be  eradicated  from  the  Territory  by  a  thorough 
application  of  the  tuberculin  test  and  the  destruction  of  reacting  cattle.  A  test  of 
the  station  herd,  consisting  of  19  calves,  indicated  that  15  per  cent  were  tuberculous. 

Vaccination  against  tuberculosis  in  Melun,  £.  Tribkby  (JTour.  Agr.  Pm'-t 
n.  ser.,  10  (1906),  No.  50,  pp.  749,  750).— A  brief  account  is  given  of  experiments 
carried  out  in  Melun  by  Valine.    The  cattle  on  which  the  ezperimenta  were  mad* 
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have-sU  been  glanghtered,  and  the  results  show  that  in  vaccination  may  be  had  the 
most  flBtisfactory  method  of  controlling  tuberculosis. 

The  experimental  disease  caused  by  inoculation  -with  tubercle  bacilli  from 
i^liieh  the  oil  has  been  removed,  J.  Cantacvzene  {Ann.  In*t.  Patteur,  19  ( 1905), 
Xo.  11,  pp.  699-714). — It  has  long  been  known  that  tubercle  bacilli  killed  by  heat- 
inj?  to  a  temperature  of  120°  C.  remain  toxic  and  when  inoculated  into  guinea  pigs 
may  cause  serious  disease  or  death. 

The  author  wished  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  complete  removal  of  fat  from 
tubercle  bacilli.  For  this  purpose  bacilli  in  glycerin  bouillon  were  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  C.  for  1  hour  on  5  successive  days.  The  dead  bacteria  were  then 
filtered,  dehydrated  in  vacuum,  and  treated  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  by  a  successive 
exposure  to  methyl  alcohol  and  petroleum  ether.  After  from  36  to  48  hours  all 
trace  of  fat  had  disappeared.  The  bacteria  thus  treated  were  of  bovine  origin  and 
of  a  virulence  sn£Scient  to  kill  guinea  pigs  within  36  hours  after  inoculation  with  a 
dose  of  20  cm. 

Within  2  hours  after  inoculation  of  a  fatal  dose  of  bacteria  treated  as  juat  described 
the  temperature  of  guinea  pigs  fell  several  degrees.  This  subnormal  temperature 
persisted  for  6  hours.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  blood  becomes  eosino- 
philous,  the  kidney  hyperemic,  the  muscle  fibers  of  the  heart  swollen,  and  other 
pathological  lesions  appear.  When  smaller  doses  were  given  the  subnormal  tempera- 
ture was  rapidly  followed  by  fever,  emaciation  of  the  animal,  and  the  formation  of 
tuberculous  nodules  or  abscesses  which  were  later  reeorbed  entirely. 

Further  experiments  showed  that  tubercle  bacilli,  killed  and  deprived  of  their  fat, 
cause  an  acute  necrosis  of  the  leucocytes  when  given  in  fatal  doses,  while  in  small 
doses  they  produce  similar  symptoms  of  less  duration  and  an  enormous  hypertrophy 
of  the  spleen.  Animals  inoculated  with  such  bacilli  restct  in  a  typical  manner  to 
tuberculin  for  a  period  of  several  weeks.  When  such  bacilli  are  treated  with  (Tram's 
mixture  of  iodin  and  potassic  iodid  they  cnnse  no  necrosis.  The  active  resorption  of 
treated  bacilli  may  be  caused  by  daily  injections  of  iodid  of  potash  after  inoculation. 

Banilla,  J.  C.  Sbouba  (Bol.  See.  Fome}Uo  [Mcrico],  S  (1905),  No.  1,  I,  pp.  14O-I66, 
fig».  11). — Ranilla  has  been  shown  to  be  a  disease  of  cattle  identical  with  Texas  fever 
of  this  country  and  tristeza  of  South  America.  It  is  transmitttnl  from  diseased  to 
healthy  cattle  by  means  of  the  cattle  tick.  The  pathogenic  cause  of  the  disease  is 
the  same  blood  parasite  which  is  ob8er\'ed  in  Texas  fever,  and  treatment  for  the  dis- 
ease should,  therefore,  be  the  same  as  adopted  against  Texas  fever. 

Ahortion  in  cows,  T.  W.  Cavb  (Joxtr.  Smitheatt.  Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1905,  No.  14,  pp. 
g45-S4S). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  contagious  and  noncontagious  abortion  in 
cows,  with  a  discussion  of  remedies  for  the  contagious  form.  The  plan  adopted  by 
the  author  consisted  in  the  isolation  of  all  aborting  cows,  destruction  of  the  fetuses 
and  fetal  membranes,  and  a  thorough  application  of  Izal  at  the  rate  of  1  to  every  80 
to  200  parts  of  water. 

The  treatment  of  infectious  vaginal  catarrh,  Attinoer  (Berlin.  Tierarzll, 
Wrhiuchr.,  190S,  No.  SO,pp.  846-84S) . — The  literature  relating  to  this  disease  in  cattle 
is  critically  reviewed. 

As  a  result  of  the  author's  study  of  this  disease  it  is  concluded  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  adopt  rational  governmental  orders  for  the  control  of  the  disease,  for  the  reason 
that  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  not  sufficiently  well  known.  Tt  is  not  absolutely 
certain  that  the  disease  is  infectious  or  caused  by  micro-organisms.  The  results  of 
experiments  thus  far  made  are  at  variance  regarding  the  methods  of  treatment,  and 
opinions  differ  widely  also  retarding  the  economic  importance  of  the  disease. 

Parasitic  g^astro-enteritis,  F.  G.  Ashley  (Vet.  Rec,  18  (190-5),  No.  912,  p. 
448). — For  a  number  of  years  the  author  has  oljserved  cases  of  gradual  emaciation  in 
young  steers  grazing  on  swampy  pastures.  At  first  some  of  the  cases  were  thought 
to  be  tuberculosis,  but  later  recovered.    Occasionally  acute  symptoms  developed  and 
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the  animals  died  within  about  60  hours.  Poet-inortem  examinations  made  on  sntb 
cases  showed  the  presence  of  Strotu/yltui  gracili*,  and  the  disease  is  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  of  parasitic  origin. 

Mortality  in  cattle  cauaed  by  eating  poison  tulip,  J.  D.  Stbwabt  (Agr.  (hL 
N.  S.  Wales,  16  {1905),  No.  10,  pp.  9.56-959,  figs.  *).— In  a  herd  of  96  cattle  25  died 
from  eating  Jfomeria  minuita.  In  some  cases  death  occurred  within  a  few  boow, 
while  other  cases  lingered  for  2  or  3  days  and  some  recovered.  The  mucom  mem- 
brane of  the  fourth  stomach  and  of  the  [intestines  was  greatly  inflamed.  Feedin; 
experiments  showed  that  3  oz.  of  the  plant  was  sufficient  to  cause  serious  symptou 
of  poisoning  in  heifers. 

On  the  occurrence  of  hydrocyanic  add  in  Johnson  grass,  M.  E.  Jaffa  {CoL 
Bd.  Health  Mo.  Bvl.,  1  (1905),  No.  f,  pp.  11,  /«).— The  death  of  cattle  in  Los  B«n«, 
California,  was  reported  as  due  to  eating  Johnson  grass.  A  preliminary  analysis  of 
this  gra.ss  showed  conclusively  that  it  contained  hydrocyanic  acid.  A  quantity  of 
fresh  Johnson  graHS  was  then  obtained,  and  upon  analysis  was  found  to  contain  0.05 
per  cent  hydrocyanic  acid,  while  barnyard  grass  from  the  same  locality  contained  do 
poison. 

The  poisonous  action  of  Johnson  grass,  A.  C.  Crawford  ( ('.  S.  DepL  Agr., 
Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  90,  pi.  4,  pp.  «).— The  literature  relating  to  the  chemistiy  of 
Johnson  grass  and  related  S[>ecie8  is  briefly  reviewed  in  connection  with  bibliograph- 
ical not«8.  Some  reports  have  been  received  since  1902  regarding  the  supposed 
poisonous  action  of  this  grass.  In  a  sample  obtained  from  Santa  Rosa,  Califomi*, 
positive  tests  for  hydrocyanic  acid  were  obtained.  The  grass  is  reported  as  poiaon- 
ous  when  grown  on  either  irrigated  or  nonirrigated  lands,  but  especially  so  wbenliie 
grass  matures  rapidly. 

Diseases  of  sheep,  T.  W.  Cavb  {Jour.  Southeast.  Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1905,  No.  U,ft- 
2S9-S44,fig.  1). — The  author  discusses  pernicious  anemia  in  sheep  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Strongylus  contorttts  in  the  fourth  stomach.  Many  cases  of  this  disease  came 
under  his  attention.  The  worm  is  described  and  notes  are  given  on  its  life  hiBtory. 
The  best  means  of  preventing  infestation  is  to  keep  close  watch  upon  the  condition  o( 
the  water  supply  of  sheep. 

Anthrax  in  the  horse,  J.  K.  McCall  (  Vet.  Ree.,  IS  {1905),  No.  911,  pp.  Hi, 
430).— \.  brief  account  is  given  of  this  disease  in  horses  with  special  reference  to  • 
case  in  which  the  symptoms  develop  very  rapidly,  resulting  in  death.  The  source 
of  infectiofa  was  probably  turnips  which  came  from  a  neighborhood  where  anthiai 
had  occurred.  It  was  also  possible  that  infection  was  spread  to  some  extent  by  tiafBc 
in  wool  which  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  same  stable.  Judging  from  the 
clinical  symptoms  in  this  case,  the  bacilli  gained  entrance  through  the  lymphatics  of 
the  throat. 

Variations  in  the  content  of  agglutinins  and  precipitins  in  the  blood 
during  an  infection  with  glanders,  A.  Bonome  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  i.  Abl.,  Orif., 
3S  {1905),  Nos.  5,  pp.  GOl-Cll;  6,  pp.  7Si>-740).—'T\i%  experiments  reported  in  this 
paper  were  carrieil  out  on  horses,  asses,  cats,  and  guinea  pigs. 

The  blood  serum  of  horse.><  during  experimental  infection  with  glanders  and  ako 
during  artificial  immunization  against  the  glanders  bacillus  shows  a  pronounced 
increase  in  the  agglutinin  content.  This  increase  takes  place  more  rapidly  after 
inoculation  through  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  than  when  infection  takes  place 
through  the  alimentary  tract.  During  the  period  of  mallein  reaction  the  agglutinat- 
ing power  of  the  blood  of  glanderous  horses  is  increased.  The  same  may  be  said  for 
the  blood  of  horses  which  no  longer  react  to  mallein. 

It  was  found  that  the  agglutinating  power  of  the  serum  of  glanderous  horses  wm 
entirely  destroyed  by  heating  for  1  hour  at  a  temperature  of  62  to  65°  C.  The 
agglutinating  power  reappears,  however,  ujwn  the  addition  of  normal  serum  of  other 
animals  in  the  proportion  of  1:2. 
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The  diagnostic  value  of  agglutination  in  glanders,  J.  ScHNt)RBB  ( Centbl.  Bakt. 
[rtc]  /.  AU.,  Orig.,  39  (1905),  Xo.  2,  pp.  1S0-1S7).— The  author  describes  in  some 
detail  the  technique  of  the  method  including  the  taking  and  sending  of  blood  samples, 
repetition  of  this  process,  the  preparation  of  the  tests,  and  the  judgment  of  results. 
It  appears  that  between  the  2  groups  of  decidedly  positive  and  negative  results  some 
uncertain  cases  will  appear  which  require  a  repetition  of  the  test. 

The  unity  of  dourine,  G.  E.  Schneider  and  M.  Buffabo  {Ann.  Intt.  Pattewr,  19 
(1906),  Xo.  11,  pp.  715-717). — Attention  is  called  to  the  difficulty  of  demonstrating 
the  blood  parasite  in  cases  of  donrine.  The  author  was  able,  however,  to  determine 
the  presence  of  Trypanosoma  ronigeti  as  the  cause  of  dourine  in  France. 

Studies  on  Trypanosoma  duttoni,  Thirou.y  (Ann.  Ind.  Pattewr,  19  (1906),  No. 
9,  pp.  564-67B,  pi.  1). — ^This  blood  parasite  was  found  in  the  blood  of  bouse  mice, 
and  notes  are  given  on  its  appearance  and  on  successful  methods  of  cultivating 
it.  The  various  forms  which  it  assumes  in  artificial  cultures  are  also  noted. 
The  organism  may  be  reinoculated  from  one  specimen  to  another  of  house  mice  and 
also  to  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  Rats  and  guinea  pigs,  however,  seem  to  be 
refractory.  The  blood  of  animals  recovered  from  infection  contains  no  agglutinin 
toward  Trypanosoma  duttoni. 

Trypanosomes  in  the  blood  of  inoculated  animals,  A.  Nissi.e  (Arch.  Hyg., 
53  (1905),  Ab.  3,  pp.  181-204). — The  observations  reported  in  this  article  were  made 
on  laboratory  animals  inoculated  with  7}rypanosoma  brucei,  T.  equinum,  and  T.  letvitiu 
Rats,  white  mice,  and  guinea  pigs  were  the  chief  experimental  animals  employed. 
The  author  describes  in  some  detail  the  morphological  changes  undergone  by  the 
bloo<l  parasites  in  these  experimental  animals,  their  movements,  microscopic  struc- 
tnres,  reaction  of  the  blood  cells  toward  them,  and  other  related  matters.  A  brief 
bibliography  of  the  subject  is  appended  to  the  article. 

Experimental  trypanosome  diseases,  L.  Halbbrstabdter  (CeniU.  Bail,  [etc."], 
1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  38(1905),  No.  5,  pp.  525-53S,  pi.  /).— The  author  reports  in  consider- 
able detail  the  degrees  of  infection  of  white  mice  and  rabbits  with  the  trypanosomes 
of  dourine,  mal  de  caderas,  and  nagana.  The  technique  of  staining  trypanosomes  is 
also  briefly  considered. 

On  trypanosomes  and  their  presence  in  the  blood  of  Brisbane  rats,  C.  J. 
PocvD  (JProc.  Roy.  >Soc.  Qiteenriand,  19  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  SSS8). — In  recent  years 
the  author  has  frequently  observed  tryi>anosomes  in  the  blood  of  rats.  Notes  are 
given  on  the  technique  of  examination  of  fresh  and  stained  specimens  of  rat  blood 
containing  the  trypanosome  of  surra. 

Anew  endoglobular  hematozoan,  J.  J.  Vassal  (Ann.  Inxl.  Pasteur,  19  (1906), 
No.  4,  pp.  234-231). — An  endoglobular  protozoan  is  found  in  Sciunis  griseimanut. 
Inoculation  experiments  showed  that  this  organism  is  not  pathogenic  for  man, 
monkeys,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  or  pigeons.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  its  appearance. 
The  spread  of  plague  infection  by  insects,  W.  Hi'nter  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [«<(>.],  1. 
Abt.,  Orig.,  40  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  43-55). — From  a  review  of  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
i  iect  and  from  the  anther's  experiments  it  is  concluded  that  insects  may  carry  BacUlua 
pestit  and  may,  therefore,  be  the  means  of  disseminating  this  organism  over  wide 
areas. 
i  Sucking  insects,  such  as  fleas,  bugs,  etc.,  mechanically  convey  infection  from  place 
to  place  in  the  some  manner  as  other  insects.  Apparently  the  danger  from  the  bites 
of  the  insects  has  been  exaggerated.  It  appears  that  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases 
by  insects  is  accomplished  indirectly  by  the  deposition  of  plague  bacillus  on  foods, 
clothing,  and  household  material. 

The  tapeworms  of  Australia,  N.  A.  Cobb  (Agr.  Gaz.  N.  S.  Wales,  16  (1906), 
Am.  2,  pp.  153-168;  3,  pp.  209-210;  4,  pp.  SO  1-3 18;  7,  pp.  619-631,  figs.  5^).— The 
•natomy  of  tapeworms  is  distmssed,  and  notes  are  given  on  the  methods  of  collecting 
them  for  study  and  on  the  life  history  of  these  pestv.    In  the  special  discussion  of  the 
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subject  attention  is  given  to  tapeworms  of  the  vat,  dog,  and  horse,  with  especial  leier- 
ence  to  those  forms  which  are  of  economic  importance  as  parasites  of  man  or  impor- 
tant domestic  animals. 

The  method  of  distribution  of  trichina  embryos,  C.  Staubli  ( Vrti^tdtr. 
Naturf.  Getett.  Zurich,  SO  (190S),  No.  1-i,  pp.  76^-776).— By  means  of  feeding  experi- 
ments with  mice,  guinea  pigs,  and  other  experimental  animals  the  author  studied 
the  method  of  distribution  of  trichina  embryos  after  hatching  in  the  intestines. 

During  these  experiments  infested  muscle  tissue  from  human  beings,  pigs,  andnti 
was  used.  When  samples  of  the  cardiac  blood  were  taken  for  study,  a  number  oi 
trichina  embryos  was  found  in  every  case  in  the  blood,  the  number  varying  from  2 
to  230  in  the  different  samples.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  trichina  embryos  moat 
easily  it  was  found  desirable  to  stain  with  acid  eosin  and  methylene  blue.  Trichint 
embryos  were  found  in  the  blood  within  7  days  after  the  infested  meat  was  eaten. 

The  author's  investigations  on  laboratory  animals  lead  him  to  believe  that  the 
young  embryos  are  not  carried  through  the  vena  portee,  but  through  the  thoracic 
duct  This  view  of  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  trichina  embryos  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  understand  more  readily  how  they  make  their  way  so  rapidly  from  the 
intestines  to  various  muscles  of  the  body. 

An  infectious  pnetunonia  of  rabbits  and  its  treatment  witti  antisemm, 
H.  J.  SOdmbksen  (Cenlhl.  BaH.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,SS  (1906),  Nob. S,  pp.  591-600; 
6,  pp.  713-7SS,  figs.  ^). — The  investigations  reported  in  this  paper  have  been  nnder 
way  for  3  or  4  years  and  were  undertaken  to  discover  the  cause  of  an  epidemic  among 
laboratory  rabbits. 

Post-mortem  examinations  indicated  that  BaciUtu  A  was  present  in  the  lungs  of  C8 
per  cent  of  all  rabbits  affected  with  the  disease.  The  same  bacillus  was  obtained  in 
pure  cultures  from  the  lungs  of  guinea  pigs  afiected  with  pneumonia.  Pnemnonii 
in  rabbits  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  nasal  discharge.  It  is  probable  that  certain 
forms  of  pneumonia  may  arise  secondarily  to  other  infections,  but  the  majority  ol 
infections  are  due  to  Bacilhui  A.    In  cultivating  this  organism  a  toxin  is  prodaced. 

It  was  found  possible  in  the  injection  of  attenuated  cultures  to  protect  labbite 
against  subsequent  infection.  The  immune  serum  produced  in  such  rabbits  showed 
pronounced  agglutinative  and  bactericidal  properties.  The  use  of  the  serum  ia  very 
effective  in  producing  immunity,  but  the  immunity  is  passive  and  not  of  long  doia- 
tion. 

Serum  treatment  for  dog  distemper,  A.  H.  Mras  {Berlin,  T^erarzU.  Wekntekr., 
1905,  No.  50,  pp.  84S,  849). — A  test  was  made  of  Piorkowski's  serum  in  the  treatment 
of  dog  distemper.  No  effect  was  produced  by  the  use  of  this  serum  and  the  autbor 
believes  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  the  manufacture  of  protective  sera  so  long  as  the 
micro-organism  of  the  disease  ia  not  definitely  known. 

The  study  of  mixtures  of  antirabies  serum  and  fixed  virus,  P.  RmuHGU 
( Compt.  Rend.  Sor.  Biol.  [Pariti],  59  (1905),  No.  S7,  pp.  668-660)  .—The  author  found 
that  intracerebral  injectiocs  of  fixed  virus  and  antirabies  serum  in  rabbits  were  quite 
without  effect.  The  action  of  this  mixture  is  pronounced,  however,  when  inoculated 
under  the  skin  or  in  the  peritoneum.  The  efiect  of  the  mixture  is  to  produce  < 
pronounced  resistance  to  rabies. 

The  protection  of  doga  ag'ainst  rabies  by  mixtures  of  fixed  virus  and  anti- 
rabies serum,  A.  Marie  (Comjit.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Parii],  69  (1906),  No.37,pp- 
687-0:19). — The  author  found  that  when  dogs  were  inoculated  with  a  mixture  con- 
taining 3..T  cc.  of  antirabies  serum  and  2.5  cc.  of  fixed  virus  they  were  thereby  ren- 
dered immune  to  fatal  doses  of  rabies  virus.  In  other  experiments  the  amount  of 
the  mixture  used  varied  from  10  to  60  cc,  but  in  general  it  is  recommended  that  the 
mixture  consist  of  |  virus  and  }  antirabies  serum.     By  using  this  mixtaie  it  appetn 
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to  be  possible  to  protect  dogs  againft  rabiea  by  a  single  injection  for  a  j^eriod  of  at 
least  one  year. 

Tbe  so-called  premonitory  fever  as  a  symptom  of  experimental  rabies,  J. 
vojf  hUTB (Ctntbt.  Baku  [rfc.].  1-  'ib*;  Orig.,  39  (190S),  No.  1,  pp.  Si-S5).—VTom  care- 
ful detenninations  of  the  temperature  of  normal  rabbits  the  author  believes  that  the 
body  temperature  is  sufficiently  regular  to  prevent  any  confusion  between  normal 
temperatures  and  the  fever  which  is  regarded  as  premonitory  of  an  outbreak  of  rabies. 
This  fever  was  considered  as  a  perfectly  natural  occurrence  indicating  the  beginning 
of  the  diseajse. 

The  action  of  radium  rays  upon  the  virus  of  rabies  in  vitro  and  in  the  ani- 
mal organism,  G.  Tizzom  and  A.  Bonoiovanni  {CenM.  Bdkt.  [etc,'],  1.  AU.,  Orig., 
39  (1905),  No.  2,  pp.  1S7-1S9). — In  the  authors'  experiments  it  was  found  that  the 
virus  of  rabies  in  vitro  or  in  the  animal  organism  is  rapidly  destroyed  under  the 
influence  of  radium  rays. 

Sleepy  disease  of  chickens,  C.  Dammanx  and  O.  Manegold  {Deut.  Tierarztl. 
Wchnschr. ,  13  ( 1905) ,  So.  50,  pp.  577-579,  fig.  1 ) .  —On  an  estate  in  Westphalia  a  dis- 
ease broke  out  among  chickens  and  affected  nearly  all  of  a  flock  of  one  hundred. 
The  affected  fowls  showed  a  roughness  of  plumage,  swollen  eyex,  paleness  of  the 
comb,  and  lameness.  The  appetite  appeared  to  be  fairly  good  during  the  course  of 
the  disease. 

When  a  poet-mortem  examination  waa  made,  striking  symptoms  of  hemorrhagic 
septicemia  were  found.  The  musculature  was  permeated  with  bloody  effusions  and 
red  spots  were  observed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  The  spleen  was 
considerably  enlarged,  and  hemorrhagic  patches  were  observed  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  A  capsule-bearing  streptococcus  was  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  blood. 
This  organism  is  described  under  the  name  Streplococcut  capmlalus  gallinarum.  It 
is  either  aerobic  or  anaerobic,  and  differs  in  many  respects  according  to  the  animal 
in  which  it  is  inoculated  or  the  artificial  medium  in  which  it  is  cultivated.  It  is 
quite  susceptible  to  heat  and  is  destroye<I  in  2  minutes  by  exposure  to  a  1  per  cent 
Bol  ution  of  carbol  ic  acid . 

The  disease  may  be  readily  transmitted  by  inoculation  of  virulent  blood  to  other 
chickens.  When  thus  inoculated  the  most  striking  symptom  in  the  fowls  is  sleepi- 
ness, and  this  symptom  determined  the  name  of  the  disease.  The  disease  may  be 
transmitted  by  subcutaneous  inoculation  to  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  white  and  gray 
mice. 

The  protective  properties  of  blood  firom  animals  affected  with  fowl  cholera 
and  immune  to  aggressin,  E.  Weil  (Arch.  Ilyg.,  54  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  149- 
184). — A  thoroughly  protected  immune  serum  appears  not  to  exist  in  a  case  of  fowl 
cholera.  'The  positive  results  obtained  by  active  immunization,  however,  make  it 
probable  that  blood  of  animals  treated  with  an  exudate  containing  aggressin  con- 
tains protective  substances. 

The  author's  experiments  were  carried  out  on  rabbits  and  the  immune  serum  used 
in  the  experiments  came  from  rabbits  which  have  been  immunized  by  means  of  a 
very  virulent  culture  of  fowl  cholera  bacillus.  Serum  thus  obtained  was  tested  on 
mice,  and  it  was  found  that  0.1  cc.  of  the  serum  was  sufficient  to  protect  mice  against 
a  bacterial  dose  which  killed  control  animals  in  less  than  24  hours.  When  tested  on 
rabbits  it  was  found  that  from  }  to  I  cc.  of  the  protective  serum  was  a  safe  and  effect- 
ive dose  for  one  of  these  animals.  Experiments  with  pigeons  and  chickens  were  not 
so  satisfactory.  When  the  protective  serum  and  the  active  virus  were  inoculated  at 
the  same  time  it  was  found  that  the  serum  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  development 
of  the  disease  in  mice,  rabbits,  and  guinea  pigs. 
23786— No.  8—06 7 
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STT&Ai  ENOiirEEBnra. 

Hydrologic  work  of  the  IT.  S.  Oeological  Survey  in  the  Eastern  Vmtai 
States,  M.  L.  Fullbr  {Rpl.  Inlemat.  Oeogr.  Cong..  8  {1904),  pp.  509-^14).— .^n  oat- 
line  of  the  work  of  the  division  of  hydrology  which  deals  with  underground  waters. 

An  American  and  a  European  bibliography  is  being  prepared,  statistics  regard 
wells,  and  technical  papers  on  pumping  and  drilling  are  published  from  time  tn  time, 
and  both  the  scientific  and  economic  sides  of  undergnmnd  water  supply  are  inrasti- 
gated.     A  compilation  of  the  law  of  underground  waters  is  under  way. 

The  author  discusses  also  the  relation  of  hydrology  to  geography  and  the  nuLppint 
of  hydrologic  features. 

Hydro^aphic  work  of  the  IT.  S.  Oeological  Survey,  G.  B.  Holustkr  (Rfl. 
Intemat.  Geogr.  Cong.,  8  (1904),  pp.  615-5SS). — A  general  review  of  the  woit  under- 
taken by  the  hydrographic  division,  which  includes  measurements  of  the  qnandtj 
of  water,  both  on  the  surface  and  underground,  and  records  of  stream  flow  extend- 
ing over  long  perio<lg,  as  well  as  studies  of  the  quality  of  waters  for  domestic  and 
industrial  uses.  The  publications  of  this  division  include  annual  reports  and  the 
well-known  series  of  Water-Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers. 

Prehistoric  irrigation  in  the  Ifavaho  Desert,  E.  L.  Hewett  (Stcordt  d/IV 
P(ut,  4  (1906),  iVo.  11,  pp.  ,iSS-SS9,  pis.  4). — Remains  of  large  irrigating  systemshire 
been  found  in  Gila  and  Salado  valleys,  which  show  great  engineering  skill,  in  ebaip 
contrast  with  the  extremely  crude  earth  and  stone  dams  commonly  found  aronmi 
pueblo  ruins. 

The  writer,  in  a  trip  across  Navaho  Desert,  found  well-preserved  ruins  n««r  Vat 
Vida  of  a  reservoir  puddled  with  clay  and  riprapped,  fed  by  a  diverting  ifiui; » 
?stone  dam  at  Kinklizhin  with  a  waste  way  cut  in  the  solid  rock;  and  at  Kinbineob 
»  reservoir  in  a  natural  depression  with  a  ditch  2  miles  long  run  on  a  fairly  nu- 
form  grade,  showing  stone  retaining  walls  in  places. 

•  These  remains  show  "the  existence  of  a  system  of  prehistoric  irrigation  in  th* 
midst  of  the  Navaho  Desert  that  is  intermediate  in  its  plane  of  development  bet«wn 
the  advanced  system  of  the  Gila  drainage  and  the  very  rudimentary  fonn  common 
to  the  entire  pueblo  rt^ion.  It  represents  but  modest  achievement  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  Gila  people,  but  marked  advance  over  the  common  achievements  of  tl« 
prehistorio  pueblos." 

Irrig'ation  in  ICildura,  C.  J.  Grant  ( \1ctorian  Ingt.  Engint.,  1903,  pp.  i-i^< 
figs.  2). — The  duty  of  water  pumped  into  a  canal  and  distributed  to  9,000  acr«  in 
fruit  and  vines  is  found  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  America  and  India,  the  depth 
applied  being  2.2  feet  measured  at  the  head  of  the  canal. 

The  loose  sandy  "iiine"  soils  require  less  water  when  well  cultivated  than  the 
heavy  "blue  brush"  soil.  On  account  of  great  heat  and  dryness,  three  irrigation! 
in  a  season  of  125  days,  applied  in  deep  furrows,  are  made  in  preference  to  a  numlitr 
of  very  light  applications.  The  failure  of  rating  flumes  to  give  close  result*  with 
very  light  grades  has  letl  to  the  design  of  a  new  device  for  measuring  water  to  indivi- 
dual  laterals,  by  means  of  an  inverted  siphon  arranged  so  that  a  current  meter  i$ 
turned  by  the  water  as  it  rises,  a  series  of  dials  indicating  discharge  in  cubic  oniti 
In  the  main  canal  submerged  weirs  have  been  used  for  n^eaaurements  to  avoid 
unnecessary  increase  in  pumping  head. 

Season  and  crop  report  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  for  the  year  1904-1905, 
II.  S.  Lawrence  (Dept.  Land  Sec.  and  Agr.  Bombay,  Ann.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  1^ 
LXl). — This  report  contains  statistics  as  to  rainfall,  areas  of  crops,  yields,  and  pric* 
for  the  Bombay  Presidency  proper,  and  the  Sind. 

The  season  was  one  of  short  rainfall,  and  therefore  of  decreased  acreage.  -V«  a  ron- 
Bequenee  prices  were  in  general  higher  than  usual.    Cotton  prices,  however,  were» 
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exception  to  this,  although  the  crop  yraa  short,  the  low  prices  being  attributed  to  the 
large  American  crop.  As  a  result  of  the  low  rainfall  the  area  irrigated  from  the 
canala  and  tanks  was  considerably  reduced,  but  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  area 
irrigated  from  wells.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency  proper  more  than  half  of  the  total 
irrigated  area  (789,476  acres)  was  irrigated  from  wells.  In  the  Sind  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  area  (3,000,000)  was  irrigated  from  wells. 

Th.B  use  of  water  in  France,  A.  Backhaus  (Mtt.  DetU.  Landw.  Gesell.,  SO  {1905), 
No,  S2,  pp.  SJp-g64,  fig».  JS). — Irrigation  in  the  departments  of  southeastern  France 
is  reviewed,  and  the  working  of  State  aid  for  canals  is  described,  with  the  object  of 
dissipating  popular  errors  as  to  the  extent  and  possibilities  of  irrigation  in  France. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  that  "it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  southern 
France  is  short  of  rain  and  that  irrigation  is  a  prerequisite  for  farming,  but  while 
crops  may  be  raised  without  irrigation,  the  application  of  water  insures  intensive 
crops  such  as  market  gardens,  green  fodder,  and  crops  raised  by  hand  labor."  It  is 
admitted  that  while  the  French  can  not  show  as  fine  meadows  as  are  found  in 
Germany,  they  excel  in  canal  construction  and  in  irrigation  organization.  "The 
unity  of  the  entire  water  and  land  system  is  an  important  thing  in  France,  and  simi- 
lar provisions  are  needed  in  Germany,  especially  those  for  placing  w^ater  rights  on  a 
common  basis  for  all  Germany  and  the  management  of  all  water  affairs  under  one 
office.  The  French  system  provides  for  companies  or  syndicates  administering  their 
own  affairs  nnder  government  inspection,  usually  with  government  subvention." 

As  an  example  of  the  working  of  government  aid  on  a  large  canal,  a  case  is  described 
where  a  grant  of  $700,000,  the  total  cost  being  $1,100,000,  was  made  to  a  syndicate, 
besides  a  guaranty  of  4.5  per  cent  on  the  rest  of  the  investment,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  earpings  would  more  than  defray  interest  and  maintenance.  But  owing  to 
"a  lack  of  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  in  the  face  of  the  example 
of  other  departments  where  irrigation  has  been  successfully  practiced  for  centuries," 
the  government  has  had  to  pay  an  annual  deficit  to  cover  the  guaranty. 

The  necessity  of  using  government  funds  only  in  vasea  where  self-help  is  stimulated 
thereby  is  urged,  cases  being  cited  where  a  single  grant  or  bonus  was  made  with  no 
guaranty  with  good  results.  The  duty  of  water,  rates  paid,  and  winter  irrigation 
are  discussed.  The  leaching  of  valuable  constituents  from  the  soil  is  considered  an 
important  matter,  in  France. and  Germany,  and  the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  is  rec- 
ommended. An  estimate  of  the  actual  profits  of  irrigating  meadows  and  other  crops 
is  given. 

Irrigation.  A  few  hints  on  the  preparation  of  the  land  and  the  practical 
application  of  water,  F.  G.  Chomlky  (Agr.  Oaz.  X.  S.  Walet,  16  (1905),  No.  10, 
pp.  1003-1010,  fig».  11). — A  r^sum*!'  of  practice  in  New  South  Wales  and  California, 
deecribiug  furrow  and  check  methods  of  irrigating,  cement  ditches,  and  wooden 
sluice  boxes. 

The  size  of  irrigated  farms  {Foretiry  and  Irrig.,11  {1905),  Xo.  11,  pp.  616-518). — 
An  .argument  in  favor  of  making  the  homestead  unit  under  national  reclamation 
projects  80  acres  rather  than  40  acres,  based  on  the  probability  that  alfalfa  will  be 
the  main  crop  for  a  number  of  years  and  that  more  than  40  acres  in  hay  is  needed 
for  the  reasonable  support  of  a  family. 

The  diminished  yield  of  underground  waters  in  southern  California  {Engin. 
JUc.,  62  {1905),  No.  16,  pp.  405-407). — Underground  waters  are  an  important  source 
of  supply  for  irrigation  in  this  region,  there  being  3,000  artesian  wells  and  1,600 
pumping  plants,  developing  400  to  500  cu.  ft.  per  sec,  irrigating  about  150,000  acres. 

The  artesian  conditions  are  peculiar  in  the  valley  of  southern  California,  the  arte- 
sian basins  being  formed  by  a  sheet  of  clay  parallel  to  the  surface,  at  no  great  depth, 
overlying  deep  beds  of  detritus.  These  basins  lie  in  a  series  along  the  course  of 
Santa  Ana  River,  and  constitute  reservoirs  for  its  storage.  Owing  to  the  low  cost  of 
driving  wells  into  these  basins  the  drafts  on  the  supply  have  for  years  exceeded 
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inflow,  causing  a  large  and  continaous  shrinkage  in  the  artesian  area,  even  in  ordi- 
nary wet  years.  The  writer  believes  .these  drafts  will  be  restored  by  extrsorcUnary 
wet  Beaaonf,  bat  that  the  irrigated  area  should  not  be  increased  hereafter. 

The  value  of  meadows  and  their  irrigation,  Streckkh  ( FuMing'n  Landtr.  2g., 
64  (1906),  So.  HO,  pp.  67S-69S). — After  showing  the  high  importance  of  meadowato 
animal  industry  the  possibility  of  a  large  increase  in  hay  crop  by  the  correctioD 
of  streams,  drainage,  and  especially  by  irrigation,  is  urged. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  crop  on  one-third  of  the  total  area  of  15,000,000  acres  mr 
be  increased  nearly  50  per  cent,  thus  increasing  the  total  yield  by  about  16  percent. 
Suggestions  are  given  for  laying  out  irrigated  meadows.  The  importanceof  irrigatiw 
and  drainage  to  remove  humic  acid  by  aeration  and  other  salts  by  solution,  and  the 
distribution  of  fertilizers  by  irrigation  are  discussed. 

The  writer  concludes  that  (a)  small  streams  may  be  cheaply  used;  (b)  water  is 
most  easily  controlled  on  low  riparian  meadows;  (c)  the  simplest  system  shonld  be 
used  to  distribute  water;  (d)  the  regulation  of  stream  flow  by  numerous  small  dams 
is  a  benefit  to  power  users  except  during  low  water;  (e)  small  storage  reservoire  are 
useful;  (f )  irrigated  hay  if  properly  handled  brings  a  better  price  than  common  haj; 
(g)  the  draina^^  from  small  towns  should  be  utilized;  (h)  ground  water  maybe 
raised  to  advantage  by  wind  power;  (i)  steep  land  will  absorb  more  rainfall  if  far- 
rowed transversely;  (j)  a  small  quantity  of  water  will  insure  a  good  aftermath. 

Water  as  a  plant  food,  Bacehaus  {FuhUnp't  Landtc.  Zig.,  54  (1906),  So.ti,if- 
767-762). — The  quantity  of  water  used  by  plants  in  Germany  in  producing  one  part 
of  dry  matter  is  estimated  as  350  parts,  or  about  14  inches  of  rain  for  a  crop  of  15 
tons  to  the  acre. 

In  hay  culture,  light,  heat,  and  plant  food  are  usually  abundant,  the  crop  depend- 
ing solely  on  available  water.  Experiments  during  1904  showed  increases  in  ™1^ 
due  to  irrigation  as  follows:  Oats — grain  35  per  wnt,  straw  56  per  cent;  wheat— gi*" 
94  per  cent,  straw  169  per  cent;  grass — Ist  cut  220  per  cent,  3rd  cut  348  per  cent;  hanp 
46  per  cent. 

The  actual  value  of  increase  in  crop  for  each  cubic  meter  of  water  applied  «8 
1.3  cts.  to  3.3  cte.,  equivalent  to  $27  to  $70  per  acre  foot. 

The  author  reviews  the  methods  to  be  employed,  noting  the  relation  of  irrigati® 
to  water  power  and  the  value  of  local  organization.  Deep  culture,  increase  of  hamni 
the  selection  of  suitable  plants,  the  chemical  action  of  water,  the  value  of  sevip 
irrigation,  and  the  importance  of  land  drainage  are  discussed. 

Cultivation  of  salt  lands,  A.  Rolpf  (Jmtr.  Agr.  Frat.,  n.  ser.,  9  (1906),  Ab.  A 
pp.  710-71^). — A  method  of  removing  sodium  chlorid  by  flooding  in  square  eh«i» 
and  draining  in  open  ditches  is  described,  and  for  the  complete  reclamation  of  ■!' 
lands  for  the  use  of  vineyards,  it  is  recommended  that  rice  be  grown  one  or  t«o 
years,  grain  two  or  three  years,  and  then  rice  again  to  complete  the  removal  of  salt 

Iiajringr  out  rice  plantations,  G.  Carle  (Jour.  Agr.  Pral.,  n.  ter.,  10  (1905),  A^- 
46,  pp.  6:26-630,  figs.  S). — Directions  for  surveying  and  constructing  dikee,  latenltT 
drains,  and  leveling  checks  for  rice  flelds,  with  special  reference  to  quantitative  esti- 
mates of  cost.  The  methods  suggested  are  adapted  to  rough  lands  and  to  crops  other 
than  rice. 

A  report  on  terrestrial  magnetism  and  meridian  line  work  in  Iiowsiaa*. 
W.  C.  Stubbs,  G.  D.  Harris,  et  al.  ( Geol.  Survey  La.  Btd.  t,  pp.  49,  pit.  6).— This 
bulletin  summarizes  the  resultu  of  work  which  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing meridian  lines  in  Louisiana  for  the  use  of  surveyors,  engineers,  and  land 
holders,  and  of  measurements  which  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  changee  that 
are  continually  taking  place  in  the  earth's  magnetic  field  within  the  State. 

The  model  farm,  F.  Graptiau  and  E.  Warnants  (Jja/ermedimontlratin.  Utfi-' 
Henri  Poncelet,  1906, pp.  4£,pl».  i,  figs.  S). — A  description  of  a  model  farm  plant,  bail' 
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for  the  Belgian  gection  of  the  Exposition  Univereelle  at  Li^ge  in  1905,  giving  a  coni- 
iMe  bill  of  materials  used  and  an  account  of  the  society  which  built  the  plant 

Wind  for  electric  power,  F.  von  Lepel  {Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  GeteU.,  SO  {1905), 
So.  4S,  pp.  37S-S7S,  Jigs.  t). — The  author  believes  that  while  wind  power  has  been 
limited  hitherto  to  pumping  and  grinding,'  neither  of  which  operations  requires  con- 
tent speed,  by  connecting  a  dynamo  and  accumulating  the  current  in  a  storage  bat- 
ten%  all  ordinary  needs  for  farm  power,  including  heat  and  light,  may  be  met. 

A  crude  device  which  allows  the  drive  belt  to  loosen  and  slip  on  its  pulley  is 
proposed  to  regelate  speed  and  prevent  injury  to  the  dynamo,  but  the  method  of 
stepping  up  the  speed  from  12  revolutions  per  minute  at  the  mill  to  900  at  the  dynamo 
is  not  described.     An  editorial  note  appended  says: 

"The  article  ...  is  based  partly  on  material  furnished  by  windmill  makers,  and 
does  not  give  data  for  an  estimate  of  the  actual  power  of  windmills.  The  statement 
of  actual  work  done  by  Swedish  plants  seems  too  high  ...  for  according  to  the 
•seertions  of  German  makers,  considerably  larger  mills  would  be  required  for  the 
same  service.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  Germany  to  use  wind  for  electric 
power,  but  it  is  known  to  us  that  all  the  large  electric  concerns  strongly  believe  it  to 
be  imptticticable  .  .  .  on  account  of  the  unsteady  power  and  speed." 

Replying  to  this  comment  (21  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  3,  4)  Dr.  von  Lepel  refers  to  a 
book  on  the  subject  by  Prof.  La  Cour  for  quantitative  data,  and  deplores  the  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  large  manufacturers  in  small  plants  for  farms. 

A  letter  is  also  published  from  a  Dresden  firm  urging  the  necessity  of  auxiliary 
steain  or  gas  power  in  addition  to  storage  batteries,  and  describing  a  successful  wind- 
electric  plant  for  120  lamps  run  by  a  modern  24-ft.  mill,  using  a  horsepower  machine 
with  four  horses  for  auxiliary  power. 

The  electrical  value  of  wind  power  {Sci.  Amer.,  9S  (1903),  No.  SI,  pp.  S94, 
MS).— A  description  of  the  plant  of  C.  F.  Brush  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  has  been 
in  use  for  sixteen  years  to  run  100  16-candlepower  lights,  and  a  plant  in  Wittkeil  in 
Scbleswig  that  develops  30  horsepower  in  an  8-mile  wind,  for  lighting  a  town. 
Other  methods  which  substitute  compressed  air  or  elevated  reservoirs  for  the  expen- 
fflve  storage  battery  are  suggested,  but  it  is  admitted  that  the  problem  is  as  yet 
vuolved. 

ftitiah  progress  in  piunps  and  pumping  engines,  P.  R.  BjSrlikg  {London: 
Arelubald  CmuAahU  &  Co.,  1905,  pp.  Xn->-9S,figs.  97).— This  brief  practical  treatise 
on  British  pumps  is  the  second  volume  of  a  series  called  National  Engineering  and 
tnAe  Lectures,  edited  by  B.  H.  Morgan,  and  is  a  review  of  the  various  kinds  of 
pumps,  with  notes  on  their  selection  for  general  and  special  purposes,  intended  to 
ttimolate  colonial  and  foreign  trade  in  British  machinery. 

The  farm  automobile,  G.  Voigtman.v  {Ixmdw.  Match,  u.  Gerale,  6  {1906),  No.  1, 
pp.  !-■'>,  fig».  8). — An  improved  gasoline  traction  engine  is  described,  with  a  discus- 
sion of  its  advantages  over  fuel-burning  engines.  The  illustrations  show  field  trials 
of  the  machine. 

Construction  and  ventilation  of  farm  buildings  {Bvl.  Maine  Dipt.  Agr.,  4 
{1905),  No.  3,  pp.  77-99). — This  bulletin  contains  five  short  articles  and  eight  pages 
of  correspondence  relating  to  bams  and  silos. 

Implements  and  machinery  at  the  Smithfleld  Show  {Impl.  and  Mach.  Rer.,  SI 
(1906),  No.  369,  pp.  10SS-107S,  figs.  *i).— This  report  contains  notes  on  120  exhibits. 
The  machines  that  seem  to  attract  the  most  interest  are  swath  turners,  farm  traction 
■notors,  milking  machines,  and  combined  planters  and  manure  spreaders.  An  ingen- 
wna  turnip  thinner  is  described,  and  a  number  of  root  and  feed  cutters.  Many  new 
'wn  engines  and  motors  are  noticed. 

Varm  machinery  in  Belgium  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  J.  Pvro 
{Ann.  GeaMoux,  16  {1906),  No.  1,  pp.  1-lS). — A  cursory  and  somewhat,  technical 
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review  of  recent  progress  in  the  design,  manufacture,  and  ose  of  various  him 
machines,  with  special  reference  to  the  implement  industry  in  Belgium. 

Ancient  Egyptian  farm  implements,  A.  Db  Cehis  (Jour.  Agr.  PraL,  n.  ter.,  10 
{190i),  No.  40,  pp.  4SS-4S6,  fig*.  IS). — A  deecription  of  the  four-man  plow  and  other 
implements  found  in  inscriptions,  with  notes  on  their  manner  of  use. 

Becent  improvements  in  Ixay  making  {Canad.  Impl.  and  Yehide  Trade,  It 
(iSOS),  No.  S,  pp.  28,  S9). — The  great  importance  of  the  quick  curing  of  hay  has 
encouraged  the  improvement  of  hay  tedders,  the  most  recent  of  which  is  the  8id^ 
delivery  rake. 

"These  machines  are  put  into  the  hay  immediately  after  it  is  mowed,  the prinxtr 
object  being  to  uncover  and  heat  a  section  of  the  meadow  surface  as  the  beet  meu> 
available  in  returning  the  hay  to  that  section  of  forcing  the  curing  by  bottom  heit, 
as  well  as  by  the  incidental  stirring.  The  rows  can  be  re-turned  at  any  time  after- 
ward on  to  the  hot  surface  alongside,  the  repeated  soft  action  of  the  machine  doii^ 
no  injury." 

The  corrosion  of  fence  wire,  A.  S.  Cu3hman  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  fhrmer^  Bril.  i-S9, 
pp.  SI ).  — This  bulletin  is  published  as  an  answer  to  numerous  complaints  from  farmas 
of  the  rapid  rusting  of  galvanized  fence  wire. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  and  mild  steel  and  the  methods  used  in  drawing  and  gal- 
vanizing wire  are  described,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  manganese,  which  b 
shown  to  be  the  possible  cause  of  deterioration,  owing  to  its  influence  on  electrol jtif 
action.  ■  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  further  tests  are  necessary  to  establifh  thii 
theory.  Besides  decreasing  the  percentage  of  manganese  it  is  proposed  to  ground 
the  wires  at  intervals,  so  as  to  reduce  electrolysis.  A  heavier  coating  of  zinc,  eodi  w 
is  used  on  telephone  wires,  is  thought  to  be  worth  trying,  but  probably  tooexpfo*'*- 

Teaching  agricultural  engn^neering  in  land-grant  colleges,  C.  J.  ZintW 
{Engin.  Newn,  64  (190.5),  No.  S3,  pp.  658-662). — The  enormous  increase  inthense*)' 
farm  machinery  and  in  its  cost  as  compared  to  other  items  of  agricultural  expen*  bM 
contributed  to  make  the  study  of  farm  machinery  an  important  branch  of  instnictits 
in  agricultural  colleges. 

Although  the  schools  of  European  countries  are  in  the  lead  ini^fricultaial  engineer- 
ing, the  agricultural  colleges  in  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa  no' 
offer  more  or  less  complete  courses  of  a  very  practical  sort,  and  several  other  follegK 
are  organizing  the  same  sort  of  instruction.  The  writer  includes  under  agricoltnnl 
engineering  drainage,  irrigation,  roads,  farm  motors,  and  farm  buildings  as  well  u 
machinery. 

BTTKAL  ECONOMICS. 

Farming  as  a  business  enterprise,  E.  C.  Parker  (Amer.  Xo.  Hev.  o/ Aovir*,^ 
(1906),  Xu.  192,  pp.  62-67). — This  article  emphasizes  the  growing  importance  of 
business  methoils  on  the  farm,  and  outlines  the  investigations  which  are  being  amA 
on  by  the  Minnesota  Station,  in  cooperation  with  this  Department,  to  detennine  thr 
cost  of  producing  field  crops  and  live-stock  products  under  farm  conditions  » 
Minneisota. 

"Methods  of  keeping  'fann  ac.counts'  in  a  simple,  practical  manner  are  being 
worked  out  from  the  cxijerience  gathered,"  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  system  of  acconnt- 
ing  may  be  deviseil  which  will  enable  the  farmer  to  choose  rationally  from  the 
various  crops  and  the  various  kinds  of  live  st<H;k  which  may  be  produced  upon  his 
farm,  and  also  to  be  able  to  compare  the  relative  profitableness  of  the  different 
methoils  of  carry uig  out  the  operations  of  the  farm. 

The  poor  and  the  land,  H.  R.  H  acgard  (London:  Longmant,  Green  it  Co-,  l^- 
pp.  XLI+  157,  pis.  6). — This  is  a  report  on  the  agricultural  colonies  establLshed  by  the 
Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States  and  at  Hadleigh,  England.  Fort  Bomie,  in 
California,  and  Fort  Amity,  in  Colorado,  are  described  and  discussed  at  considettbte 
length.    The  purixae  of  these  colonies  is  the  removal  of  poor  people  from  tiie  citi« 
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and  their  establishment  in  the  country  where  they  may  live  by  oarrying  on  agricul- 
ture. 

The  following  quotation  gives  a  brief  statement  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
author:  "At  both  Fort  Romie  and  Fort  Amity  I  found  the  settlers  healthy,  happy, 
hopeful,  and,  almost  without  exception,  doing  well.  Spinning  in  nearly  every  case 
with  nothing,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  about  four  years  at  Fort  Romie  these  set- 
tlers are  now  worth  an  average  of  about  $2,000  per  head  above  all  their  debts  and 
liabilities  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  others,  and  at  Fort  Amity  an  average  of  about 
fl.OOO.  ... 

"The  venture,  however,  has  not  proved  so  prosperous  to  its  founders,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  who  on  these  two  settlements  have  incurred  a  total  loss  of  about  $50,000. 
This  loss  is  due  to  four  causes:  (1)  The  fact  that  the  settlements  were  established  by 
aid  of  money  borrowe<l  at  a  heavy  rate  of  interest,  namely  5  and  6  per  cent,  and 
that  the  settlers  were  charged  too  little  for  their  holdings  which  they  pay  for  by 
installments.  (2)  The  considerable  initial  cost  of  the  estate  both  at  Fort  Romie  and 
Fort  Amity.  (3)  The  fact  that  the  settlers  were  first  established  at  Fort  Romie  before 
the  soil  had  been  properly  irrigated  and  at  once  confronted  by  a  three  years'  drought. 
(4)  The  circumstance  that  at  Fort  Amity  the  land,  which  was  virgin  prairie,  proved 
exceptionally  hard  to  work;  also  to  be  impregnated  with  alkali  or  natural  salts, 
whereof  the  presence  was  totally  unsuspected  at  the  time  of  buying,  of  which  alkali 
it  has  cost  much  money  to  be  rid  by  deep  draining.  So  it  comes  about  that  although 
the  settlers  are  doing  so  well,  the  Salvation  Army  have  been  called  upon  to  pay 
$50,000  for  their  experience." 

Orazins:  on  the  public  lands  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Forest  Sen:  Bui.  tie,  pi.  1,  map  1). — 
This  bulletin  contains  a  discussion  of  the  condition  of  the  grazing  areas  of  the  public 
domain,  and  the  regulations  which  are  essential  to  the  orderly  and  economical  use  ot 
these  lands. 

On  some  of  the  ranges  the  supply  of  grass  and  other  stock  feed  is  now  more  abund- 
ant than  in  former  years,  but  on  the  greater  number  the  grazing  value  of  the  lands- 
has  greatly  diminished  in  recent  years.  Overstocking  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
deterioration.  Where  pastures  have  been  fenced  or  where  the  control  of  the  range 
has  been  secured  through  the  ownership  of  the  watering  places  by  the  ranchmen, 
the  condition  of  the  range  has  l)een  improved.  But  where  many  ranchmen  are 
straggling  to  secure  the  same  forage,  a  short-sighted  policy  is  inevitable,  the  ranges 
are  overstockecl  and  their  carrying  capacity  greatly  reduced,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
grazing  industry.  As  a  result,  a  large  majority  of  the  ranchmen  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and  favor  "Government  control  of  the  ranges  under 
reasonable  r^ulation." 

"The  sentiment  among  stockmen  seems  to  be  rapidly  changing  in  this  regard,  and 
many  who  formally  opposed  any  form  of  control  or  leasing  are  now  in  favor  of  such 
action,  provided  the  change  is  brought  about  gradually  and  with  care  to  avoid  any 
unnecessary  disturbance  of  present  range  divisions  and  methods  of  use.  It  is  almost 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  stockmen  that  in  the  adoption  of  any  new  system  of 
management  for  the  public  grazing  land,  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
gradual  settlement  of  the  country  by  actual  home  seekers." 

The  leasing  of  tracts  of  grazing  land  to  individuals  seems  to  be  the  most  favored 
plan  of  regulation.  The  report  contains  an  extended  discussion  of  the  systems  of 
leasing  State  lands  in  Texas  and  Wyoming,  and  of  the  lands  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  in  eastern  Washington. 

The  world's  grain  production  in  1906  (Die  Oetreideproduktion  der  Welt  im 
Jahre  1906.  Budapeit:  Royal  Hungarian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  1905,  pp.  9i). — 
Statistics  on  the  production  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maize  in  1905  are  given 
for  the  difierent  countries  of  the  world.  The  countries  are  grouped  into  those 
importing  and  those  exporting  grain. 
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AGBICTJLTTTBAL  EDUCATION. 

Agricultural  education  in  Lancashire,  J.  Batnb  (,Soy.  Lcmcathire  Agr.  f!iit. 
Jour.,  1905,  pp.  2S-4l,fiy».  IS). — Following  a  brief  statement  conoeming  the  origin 
of  agricultural  education  in  J^ncashire,  the  writer  outlines  the  policy  of  the  educt- 
tional  work  and  describes  its  different  phases. 

These  include  agricultural  instruction  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  Harris  Inrti. 
tute,  Preston;  instruction  in  dairying  both  at  the  permanent  dairy  school  on  the 
county  council  farm,  Hutton,  near  Preston,  and  also  by  means  of  migratory  teacb^re; 
instruction  in  poultry  work  at  the  poultry  school  on  the  county  council  fcum  and 
by  means  of  migratory  teachers;  lectures  on  agriculture,  dairying,  poultry  keeping, 
horticultutte,  veterinary  science,  and  bee  keeping  at  various  centers  in  the  conntr: 
advisory  agricultural  work  in  the  county  and  experimental  work  at  the  farm  and 
elsewhere  in  the  county. 

All  of  the  agricultural  work  is  under  the  control  of  an  agricultural  aubcommitte*', 
consisting  of  representatives  elected  by  the  education  committee  of  the  Lancashiiv 
County  council,  by  the  council  of  the  Harris  Institute,  and  by  the  council  uf  thf 
Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural  Society.  The  agricultural  course  at  Harris  InstitBte 
is  intended  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  the  practical  work  of  the  fam. 
and  extends  over  4  years,  each  session  beginning  in  September  and  ending  sbool 
the  first  of  May.  Each  student  is  not  only  given  free  instruction,  but  if  not  a  boWw 
of  a  junior  or  senior  agricultural  scholarship  is  allowed  a  sum  not  exceeding  $^M 
per  week  by  the  county  council.    Tuition  fees  are  required  of  nonresident  stadena 

The  instruction  given  at  the  dairy  school,  the  poultry  school,  and  by  meaw »' 
lectures  in  different  parts  of  the  county  is  confined  to  the  single  branch  of  apic'- 
ture  under  consideration,  while  the  agricultural  work  in  Harris  Institute  indwteibo 
instruction  in  chemistry,  zoology,  mathematics,  electrical  engineering,  mechMwl 
engineering,  drawing,  natural  science,  physics,  surveying,  and  woodwork. 

Agricultural  college  extension  (Mat».  Bd.  A<p:  Nature  Leaflett  i-^f).— Begin- 
ning March  28,  1900,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts  has  pablisW 
32  nature  leaflets,  all  of  which  have  a  more  or  less  direct  economic  bearing,  a?  ^ 
following  titles  indicate: 

(1)  Canker  Worms,  A.  H.  Kirkland  (pp.  3,  figs.  4);  (2)  Tent  Caterpillars,  A.  H- 
Kirkland  (pp.  3,  figs.  4) ;  (3)  The  Black  Knot  of  the  Plum  and  Cherry,  ().  E.  Stiw 
(pp.  4,  figs.  2);  (4)  Spraying  Mixtures  for  Insects  and  Plant  Disease:),  H.  T.  FerwM 
(pp.  3);  (5)  The  White-marked  Tussock  Moth,  H.  T.  Femald  (pp.  3,  fig.  1);  \^' 
The  Spiny  Elm  Caterpillar,  H.  T.  Femald  (pp.  4,  figs.  3);  (7)  Potato  and  Appl'' 
Scab,  G.  E.  Stone  (pp.  4,  figs.  2) ;  (8)  Insects  Injuring  Lawns,  H,  T.  Fernald  (pp.5, 
fig.  1);  (9)  Poison  Ivy,  G.  E.  Stone  (pp.  4,  figs.  3);  (10)  The  Datanas,  H.  T.  F<■^ 
nald  (pp.  2,  fig.  1);  (11)  Quince  Rust,  G.  E.  Stone  (pp.  3,  figs.  2);  (12)  Winter 
Birds  at  the  Farm,  E.  H.  Forbush  (pp.  7,  figs.  3);  (13)  Peach  Leaf  Curl,  G.  F*  Stone 
(pp.  4,  flgs.  2);  (14)  Owl  Friends,  E.  H.  Forbush  (pp.  6,  figs.  3);  (15)  Bird  Houses, 
E.  II.  Forbush  (pp.  6,  figs.  4);  (16)  Our  Friend  the  Chickadee,  E.  H.  forbush  (pp^ 
8,  figs.  4);  (17)  Bordeaux  Mixture,  G.  E.  Stone,  (pp.  5,  flgs.  2);  (18)  Plant UcfOf 
Aphids,  H.  T.  Femald  (pp.  3,  flg.  1);  (19)  Edibte  Weeds  and  Pot  Herbs,  G.  E. 
Stone  (pp.  5,  fig.  1);  (20)  Massachusetts  Weeds,  G.  E.  Stone  (pp.  7,  flgs.  2):  (21' 
Potato  Rots,  G.  E.  Stone  (pp.  4,  figs.  4);  (22-25)  Hints  for  Outdoor  Birtl  Study. 
E.  H.  Forba*  (pp.  22,  figs.  4);  (26)  The  Brown-tail  Moth,  A.  H.  Kirkland  (pp*. 
figs.  4);  (27)  The  Gypsy  Moth,  A.  H.  Kirkland  (pp.  4,  figs.  5);  (28)  The  Garden 
Toad,  A.  H.  Kirkland  (pp.  5,  flg.  1);  and  (29-32)  School  Gardens,  with  direction 
(or  planting  and  care  of  school  gardens,  suggested  crops,  and  the  educational  renlf 
of  school-garden  work,  H.  D.  Hemenway  (pp.  29,  figs.  11). 

Popular  agricultural  education  in  Jamaica,  J.  R.  Williams  (Jour.  Jam>» 
Agr.  ,Sor.,  .9  {1905),  No.  11,  pp.  403-409) .—the  causes  of  early  failu(«  and  of  mote 
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recent  success  in  efforts  to  provide  agricultural  inatniction  in  the  schools  of  Jamaica 
are  here  discussed  by  the  Jamaica  inspector  of  schools. 

The  writer  points  out  as  some  of  the  essentials  of  success  the  importance  of  pre- 
paring the  way  by  creating  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  work  among  ttae<adult 
population  and  of  giving  much  attention  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  new 
requirements  imposed  upon  them.  Nearly  half  of  the  teachers  now  at  work  in  the 
elementary  schools  have  received  training  in  teaching  agriculture. 

The  most  important  future  needs  are  said  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  college  of 
agriculture  in  the  island  and  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  elementary 
schools  as  a  feature  of  the  educational  work,  not  as  a  separate  subject  to  be  special- 
ized, that  is  to  say,  agriculture  should  be  taught  primarily  because  of  its  educational 
value. 

Syllabus  of  illuBtrated  lecture  on  profitable  cattle  feeding^,  F.  B.  Mumford 
(  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Sta».,  Farmers'  Inst.  Lecture  4,  pp-  SI). — The  topics 
specially  considered  in  this  lecture,  designed  for  farmers'  institute  workers,  are  con- 
formation to  type,  quality,  breeding,  age,  and  feeding  methods,  as  these  are  the  fac- 
tors of  most  importance  in  determining  profit  in  cattle-feeding  operations.  A  list  of 
45  lantern  slides  designed  to  illustrate  the  lecture  is  included. 

Syllabus  of  illustrated  lecture  on  sila^and  silo  construction  for  the  South, 
A.  M.  Socle  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stag.,  Farmer^  In»t.  Lecture  6,  pp.  SI). — 
In  addition  to  the  syllabus  there  are'added  more  detailed  directions  for  bailding 
various  types  of  wooden  silos,  with  estimates  of  materials  and  cost.  A  list  of  refer- 
ences is  also  given. 

Syllabus  of  illustrated  lecture  on  essentials  of  successful  field  experimen- 
tation, C.  E.  Thorns  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Sta*.,  Farmer^  Ingt.  Lectures, 
pp.  24). — This  syllabus,  which  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  farmers'  insti- 
tute lecturers,  gives  suggestions  on  the  way  of  carrying  out  successful  field  experi- 
ments. In  this  connection  the  selection  of  the  soil,  arrangement  of  plats,  preparation 
of  land  for  crops,  planting  and  cultivation,  harvesting,  weighing,  keeping  the  records, 
and  the  continuity  of  the  work  are  discussed.  A  list  of  32  lantern  slides  illustrating 
methods  for  conducting  agricultural  experiment  work  is  given,  together  with  a  list  of 
references  to  publications  bearing  on  the  subject. 

MISCELLANEdTJS. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Oeorg^ia  Station,  1906  (Georgia  Sta.  Rpt.  1906, 
pp.  111-119). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  brief  report  by  the  president  of 
the  board  of  directors,  a  report  of  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  station  during  the 
year,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905. 

Hawaiian  Sug^ar  Planters'  Station  Keport,  1906  (Hawaiian  Sugar  Planterif 
Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  69). — This  consists  of  a  general  report  on  the  work  of  the  station 
during  the  year  by  the  committee  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  having 
this  matter  in  cliorge,  and  appendixes  containing  detailed  reports  of  the  divisions  of 
agriculture  and  chemistry,  entomology,  and  pathology  and  physiology. 

The  same  matter  is  also  issued  in  the  form  of  a  yearbook  consisting  of  the  report 
proper,  and  in  addition  reprints  of  Bulletins  12-15  of  the  division  of  agriculture  and 
chemistry,  parts  1-6  of  Bulletin  1  of  the  division  of  entomology.  Bulletins  1-3  of  the 
division  of  pathology  and  physiology,  and  a  revised  reprint  of  the  report  of  the 
station  for  1904,  all  of  which  have  been  previously  noted  or  are  noted  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 
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Idaho  ITniTenity  and  Stetion. — The  main  bailding  of  the  oniversity  was  deetroved 
by  fire  March  30.  The  building  was  the  first  one  erected  upon  the  grounds,  and  wm 
a  large  and  imposing  structure  containing  the  administrative  offices,  assembly  hall, 
museum,  and  a  large  number  of  class  rooms  and  laboratories.  The  experiment  ste- 
tion office,  library,  and  laboratories  were  located  in  the  basement  and  were  also 
destroyed.  The  building  was  insured  for  $106,500,  which  will  cover  about  half  the 
loss  upon  it. 

Karyland  Station. — Raymond  Outwater,  of  the  George  Washington  Uui>'ei8ity,  hts 
been  appointed  assistant  chemist  of  the  station.  Investigations  on  sweet  com  are 
planned  to  be  carried  on  at  the  station  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department.  M.  N.  Straughn  will  be  i" 
immediate  charge  of  this  work.  The  legislature  has  increased  the  appropriation  for 
maintenance  by  $5,000,  making  it  $10,000  a  year.  The  appropriation  for  the  SWe 
horticultural  department  has  been  increased  to  $12,000,  with  the  provision  tW 
$4,000  shall  be  used  by  the  station  for  investigation. 

Hasiaoliaietts  Station. — A  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Bureau  of  Soils 
for  the  establishment  of  a  substation  in  Concord,  Mass.,  for  experiments  with  asp»* 
gus.  The  cranberry  insects  are  to  be  studied  in  the  cranberry  districts  of  this  St*** 
the  coming  season  by  an  expert  employed  for  the  purpose.  Cooperative  experimente 
with  fertilizers  for  cranberries  will  also  be  undertaken. 

Frederick  R.  Church,  assistant  agriculturist,  has  resigned  to  assume  the  management 
of  a  large  farm.  Me  is  succeeded  by  Erwin  S.  Fulton,  who  has  been  an  assistant  in 
chemistry  at  Wesleyan  University  and  in  the  nutrition  investigations  at  Middletown. 

Ohio  Station. — The  State  legislature  has  established  a  department  of  forestry  Bt  the 
station,  to  carry  on  studies  in  forestry  as  related  to  the  industry  of  the  State,  ^"o 
additional  appropriation  is  made  for  carrying  on  this  new  line  of  work. 

Oklahoma  College  and  Station. — C.  £.  Quinn,  assistant  in  agronomy,  has  resigned  to 
enter  the  employ  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  L.  A.  Moor- 
house,  now  on  leave  attending  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  agronomy  in  the  college  and  agronomist  in  the  station,  b^inning  July  1. 
W.  L.  Burlison,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1905,  who  has  since  been  attending  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  been  appointed  temporary  assistant  in  i^ronomy  in  the 
college  and  station.  H.  G.  Beard,  Shawnee,  Okla.,  has  resigned  from  the  board  of 
regents.     His  successor  has  not  been  appointed. 

The  new  shop  and  gymnasium  building  has  been  completed.  Work  on  Morrill 
Hall  is  progressing  at  a  rate  which  insures  its  completion  by  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term. 

Bhode  Island  College  and  Station. — Howard  Edwards,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of 
English  literature  and  modem  languages  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  witi 
which  institution  he  has  been  connected  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  college,  to  sn('cee<l  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  at  the  close  of  the  college 
year.  The  station  is  planning  for  extensive  cooperative  experiments  with  farmeis 
of  the  State  this  season. 
820 
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Vennont  College  tnd  Station. — Morrill  Hall,  the  new  agricultoral  building  for  which 
appropriation  was  made  last  year,  and  for  which  a  site  has  recently  been  secured, 
will  probably  be  60  by  90  ft.  and  at  least  three  stories  in  height  above  the  basement. 
It  is  expecte<l  to  construct  the  building  of  brick,  with  stone  basement  and  trimmings. 
The  work  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  made 
ready  for  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

The  new  Weather  Bureau  station,  erected  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  university  grouncis,  has  been  completed.  The  building  stands  nearly  opposite 
the  experiment  station  farm,  is  of  colonial  style,  and  presents  a  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance. The  observer  of  the  station  will  live  in  the  building  and  will  have  one  assistant. 
Bemieenteimial  of  Karyland  Agricultural  College. — The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  college  was  celebrated  with  appropriate  exercises  March  6.  The 
date  which  these  exercises  commemorated  was  that  of  the  passage  of  the  act  by  the 
leipslature  establishing  and  endowing  the  college,  which  two  years  later  was  located 
on  its  present  site. 

President  R.  W.  Silvester  reviewed  the  history  of  the  State  charter,  outlined  the 
position  of  the  college,  and  gave  special  attention  to  the  important  function  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  in  training  men  for  the  great  basic  industry.  Governor  War- 
field  presented  documentary  evidence  to  show  that  the  movement  for  the  Maryland 
College  started  in  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  in  1837. 

President  Ira  Remseo,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  defined  science,  its  aims  and 
applications.  He  showe<l  the  application  of  pure  science  and  made  an  eloquent  plea 
for  the  value  of  investigation  and  discovery  which  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  knowledge,  but  not  with  a  commercial  idea  or  a  direct  view  to  its  prac- 
tical applications.  He  urged  that  it  is  only  through  such  work  that  the  fund  of 
knowledge  can  be  added  to  and  the  basis  enlarged  for  application  in  the  arte. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  declare<l  that  the  agricultural  college  stands  for  the  freest  democ- 
racy in  education.  He  showed  the  youthfulness  of  agricultural  science  in  comparison 
with  pure  science,  and  the  great  value  of  science  in  agriculture.  In  comparing 
American  and  German  experimental  work,  he  stated  that  the  former  is  practical  but 
not  fundamental,  while  the  German  is  fimdamental  without  being  practical.  The 
American  has,  as  he  said,  revolutionized  everything  in  farming  since  Washington's 
time,  except  the  man,  and  attention  is  now  being  given  to  reaching  the  man.  He 
prophesied  that  while  at  present  the  farm  often  does  not  inspire  and  satisfy  the  edu- 
cated boy,  because  it  is  so  unprogressive,  in  future  only  the  educated  and  thinking 
man  can  succeed  on  the  farm,  as  the  requirements  of  farming  are  becoming  so  much 
greater  and  success  more  difficult  to  attain.  He  extolled  the  great  opportunities  for 
young  men  in  this  country  to  assume  leadership  in  rural  and  agricultural  affairs. 

Secretary  Wilson  urged  the  importance  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools 
and  of  training  teachers  for  this  instruction.  He  axserted  that  "the  power  of  the 
farm  to  create  and  produce  has  not  half  been  reached,"  any  more  than  has  the 
power  of  the  man  to  produce.  The  agricultural  collie  teaches  the  boy  how  to  do 
things,  how  to  do  them  better,  and  how  to  produce  more.  The  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  of  the  future  was  sketched  and  great  development  and  usefulness  was 
predicted  for  it. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Soper  spoke  for  the  alumni  of  the  college.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
interest  and  enthusiasm  for  agricultural  education  and  for  the  Maryland  College. 

Agricultural  Chemical  Experiment  Station  at  Vienna. — According  to  a  reorganization 
of  this  station,  noted  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Wiejier  Landwirtschaftlirhe  Zeitang, 
the  station  now  includes  the  followingdivisions:  (1)  Plant  production  and  vegetation 
station  at  Komeuberg,  O.  Reitmair,  chief,  and  Ferdinand  Pilz,  a.ssistant;  (2)  dairy- 
ing and  feeding.  Max  Ripper,  chief;  (3)  wine  and  other  alcoholic  drinks,  fruit 
juices,  and  vinegar,  Bruno  Haas,  chief,   and  Victor  Kreps,  Walter  Fischer,  and 
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Julius  Scbnch,  assiHtants;  (4)  moor  culture,  usee  of  peat,  moor  culture  station  tt 
Admont,  and  heating  materials,  William  Bersch,  chief,  and  Dr.  Ztaler,  asostant; 
(5)  chemical-technical  investigations  for  private  persons,  J.  F.  Wolfbaaer,  chief, 
and  Edward  Hoppe  and  Adolf  Halla,  assistants;  (6)  chemical-technical  investiga- 
tions for  officials,  Franz  Freyer,  chief,  and  Theo.  Schmitt,  assistant. 

Tea  Szperimeiit  Station  in  India. — In  accordance  with  plans  previously  noted 
(K  S.  R.,  16,  p.  217),  the  Indian  Tea  Association  has  established  an  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Heeleaka,  near  Moriani,  Assam,  known  as  the  Heeleaka  Experimental  Station 
and  located  on  a  tea  plantation  set  out  in  1862  and  1865.  The  object  of  this  station 
is  to  study  some  of  the  partly  solved  problems  concerning  the  character  of  soil  8nite<l 
to  tea  production,  the  best  methods  of  production,  and  the  beet  system  for  the  reno- 
vation of  deteriorated  tea,  as  well  as  many  other  less  practical  but  no  leas  fundamen- 
tal problems  concerning  the  relation  of  the  various  operations  of  tea  culture  to  the 
composition  of  the  tea  leaf,  and  hence  to  the  quality  of  the  tea.  The  experimente 
undertaken  thus  for  have  dealt  solely  with  problems  of  tea  culture,  but  it  is  proposed 
to  take  up  also  the  equally  important  problems  of  manufacture.' 

TonltTj  Fattening  Station  in  Ireland. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tedi- 
nical  Instruction  for  Ireland  has  established  a  station  at  Ayondale,  Sathdruot,  for 
training  young  men  in  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  poultry,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
paring them  to  undertake  the  management  of  fattening  stations  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.     Apprenticeships  may  extend  over  a  period  of  from  6  to  12  months. 

Xxperimental  Farm  at  Hangeenan,  West  Anitralia. — The  Western  Australia  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  has  started  an  experimental  farm  at  Nangeensn,  95  miles  east  of 
Kortham,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  in  the  dry  legico 
east  of  the  Avon  Valley.  The  farm  was  located  in  Jime,  1904,  but  no  crops  »« 
grown  until  last  year.  The  results  of  the  first  season's  tests  were  encouraging,  io^ 
eating  that  with  proper  care  in  preparing  the  ground  and  putting  in  the  crops  good 
yields  can  be  had. 

International  Conferenee  on  Plant  Breeding. — The  Third  International  Conference  oo 
Plant  Breeding  will  be  held  at  Westminster,  England,  July  30-August  3, 1906. 
Prof.  W.  Bateson  will  be  president  of  the  conference. 

Conference  for  Ednoation  in  the  Bonth. — The  Ninth  Annual  Conference  for  Edacation 
in  the  South  will  be  held  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  May  2-4.  One  session  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  devoted  to  agricultural  edacation,  at  which  addresses  will  be  delivered 
by  Dr.  James  W.  Robertson,  of  the  new  Macdonald  College  at  St.  Ann  de  Bellevoe, 
near  Montreal,  and  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  of  this  Department.  Among  those  who 
are  expected  to  give  addreBsea  at  other  sessions  are  Prof.  N.  8.  Shaler,  of  Harvard; 
Dr.  Brown  Ayres,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  Hon.  John  W.  Yerkee,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Agricnltnral  Sehools  in  Porto  Biooi — The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  Porto  Rico  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  shows  that  during  that  year  11 
agricultural  schools  were  maintained.  This  is  3  less  than  were  maintained  in  1904, 
the  decrease  resulting  from  inability  to  secure  teachers  properly  qualified  to  give 
instruction  in  agriculture.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  these  schools  was  41, 
and  the  average  number  of  days  actually  taught  was  170. 

The  reports  of  superintendents  of  different  districts  indicate  varying  degrees  of 
success  in  carrying  on  these  schoola,  depending  largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  teacher 
and  his  attitude  toward  the  subject.  The  superintendent  of  District  No.  2,  with  head- 
quarters at  Carolina,  reports  very  enthusiastically  concerning  the  agricultural  school 
in  his  district.  He  says  that  the  pupils  have  produced  a  good  crop  of  cane,  and  have 
demonstrated  that  vegetables  can  be  grown  to  advantage.  The  supeiintendeot  i> 
convinced  that  "agricultural  schools  can  be  made  a  success  if  we  have  men  vho 
know  how  to  work,  and  will  get  right  out  and  work  with  their  own  hands,  as  tlA 
teacher  has  done." 
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The  Buperintendent  of  District  No.  19,  with  headquarters  at  Bayamon,  reports 
that  "the  agricaltural  school  has  continued  its  excellent  work  and  rendered  entire 
satis&ction."  This  school  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  beautiflcation  of 
the  school  grounds,  in  which  work  the  girls  have  assisted. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  agricultural  work  inaugurated  in  a  rural  school  in  this 
district.  The  necessary  tools  were  loaned  by  the  Department  of  Kducation,  while 
the  Porto  Rico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at  Mayaguez,  furnished  seed  and 
many  valuable  suggestions  as  to  planting  and  cultivating.  Each  boy  was  given  a 
plat  of  ground  and  seed  for  planting.  The  experiment  has  proven  a  succets  in  every 
way,  fine  crops  of  garden  truck  being  grown.  Five  other  schools  have  asked  to 
enjoy  the  same  privilege. 

Agrionltnre  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Hew  Zealand. — The  New  Zealand  department 
of  agriculture  is  encouraging  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  primary  schools 
of  that  country.  The  biologist  of  the  department  has  been  conducting  experiments 
for  several  years  in  connection  with  the  Mauriceville  West  Primary  School  in  teach- 
ing the  elements  of  agricultural  science  and  school  gardening.  In  hia  report  on  the 
school  garden  work,  he  says:  "The  time  allotted  to  this  work  is  2  hours  per  week, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  not  only  does  it  not  interfere  with  the  effective  teaching 
of  other  subjects,  but  it  is  actually  au  assistance,  providing,  as  it  does,  additional 
subjects  for  composition  exercises,  increasing  the  pupils'  powers  of  observation,  and 
inculcating  habits  of  neatness  and  methodical  arrangement." 

Kaerehave  Agricnltnral  School. — According  to  a  note  in  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  January,  1906,  a  school  for  the  training  and  instructing  of  renters  and 
laborers  of  both  sexes  was  established  near  Ringsted,  Denmark,  with  Government 
aid  in  November,  1903.  The  pupils  are  chiefly  girls  and  farm  hands,  from  20  to  25 
years  of  i^,  who  attend  from  5  months  to  a  year,  and  older  persons  who  attend  the 
short  courses  of  11  days.  During  the  time  the  school  has  been  in  operation,  it  has 
been  attended  by  375  pupils  in  long  courses  and  800  persons  in  short  courses.  The 
land  for  the  school  (54}  acres)  was  donated  by  the  town  of  Ringsted.  The  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  granted  a  loan  of  $16,170  to  aid  in  starting  the  school. 

A  Hew  School  of  Agrienltnre  in  France. — A  school  of  agriculture  has  recently  been 
established  at  Hennebont  (Morbihan),  which  is  well  e<iuipped  with  land  for  demon- 
stration purposes,  orchards,  domestic  animals,  and  other  agricultural  material. 

Sonth  African  School  of  Forestry. — The  government  of  Cape  Colony  is  establishing 
the  South  African  School  of  Forestry  at  Tokai,  to  provide  a  course  of  instruction  for 
training  young  men  for  practical  and  scientific  work  in  South  African  forestry. 
Provision  is  being  made  for  10  resident  students  at  Tokai,  who  will  be  received  from 
the  South  African  College  and  other  similarly  equipped  institutions  in  the  colony 
after  having  completed  the  theoretical  work  in  forestry. 

Two  Hew  Veterinary  Journals. — The  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  study  of  animal  diseases  in  the  Tropics  has  made  it  desirable  to'publish 
a  periodical  in  which  contributions  relating  to  tropical  diseases  in  various  countries 
will  be  gathered  together  for  the  benefit  of  workers  engaged  in  this  line  of  investiga- 
tion. It  often  happens  that  the  library  facilities  for  such  workers  in  the  tropical 
countries  are  not  the  best,  and  it  is,  therefore,  especially  desirable  to  get  all  the 
recent  material  in  as  available  a  form  as  possible. 

The  Journal  of  Tropical  Veterinary  Science,  the  first  number  of  which  has  just 
been  issued,  seeks  to  supply  this  need.  Attention  is  called,  in  an  editorial  note  in 
the  first  number,  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  tropical  diseases  in  animals  are  infec- 
tious also  for  man,  and  more  information  is  desired  regarding  the  cause  and  control 
of  these  diseases  both  for  the  guidance  of  intending  settlers  in  tropical  countries  and 
for  the  benefit  of  animal  industry  in  those  regions. 

A  new  journal  devoted  to  infectious  diseases  of  animals  and  methods  which  con- 
tribute to  the  hygiene  of  farm  animals  {Zeil$ehrifi  Jur  Infectiomkrankheiten  para- 
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gUart  KmnkhfUm  und  Hygime)  has  recently  appeared  under  the  editorship  oi  Dr. 
Bobert  Ostertag,  of  Berlin,  and  other  collaborators.  This  journal  is  intended  for 
use  in  the  publication  of  original  articles  relating  to  bacterial  and  parasitic  dieeasa 
of  animals  and  general  farm  hygiene.  The  journal  on  meat  and  milk  hygiene,  pub- 
lished for  many  years  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Oatertag,  was  found  to  be  qmt« 
satisfactory  for  the  inclusion  of  articles  relating  strictly  to  these  subjects,  bat  a  lu|^ 
mass  of  other  material  not  dealing  with  the  special  topics  of  meat  and  milk  inipec- 
tion  suggested  the  desirability  of  publishing  the  new  journal  to  contain  such 
material.  , 

In  addition  to  original  articles  the  journal  also  contains  general  sunmiaries  of  lit- 
erature on  special  topics,  and  reviews  of  books  and  smaller  articles  dealing  with  bac- 
terial diseases  and  the  general  problems  of  bacteriology  in  relation  to  pathology. 

HiioeUaneoii*. — The  Otrden  Album  and  Review  is  the  title  of  a  new  English  monthly 
magazine  of  horticulture,  edited  by  John  Weathers,  well  known  author  of  "A  Prac- 
tical Guide  to  Garden  Plants,"  etc.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  new  magazine  will 
be  4  colored  plates  of  plants,  flowers,  or  fruits  in  each  number.  The  magazine  will 
be  devoted  to  gardening  interests  in  all  of  its  branches,  both  open  air  and  under 
glass.  The  first  number  contains  16  quarto  pages  and  includes  an  index  to  the  most 
important  articles  and  illustrations  in  various  other  horticultnr&l  periodicals. 

The  Monthly  Weather  Bulletin,  issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau  of  this  Department, 
continues  the  series  heretofore  published  under  the  title  Weather  Crop  BuZWin  "/  '*< 
Weather  Bureau.     It  will  hereafter  be  devoted  to  weather  conditions. 

The  25  county  normal  schools  of  Michigan  will  this  year  graduate  400  studenti 
for  teachers  in  the  rural  schools.  The  expense  to  the  State  is  said  to  be  aboat)@ 
a  teacher. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  German  Association  of  Naturalists  and  Physidaia  wiB 
be  held  tliis  year  at  Stuttgart,  September  16-22. 

Joseph  Pyro,  professor  of  rural  engineering  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  G*"- 
bloux,  Belgium,  died  at  that  place  March  5,  1906.  He  was  bom  at  Li6ge  November 
28,  1843.  Professor  Pyro  was  a  recognized  ajithority  in  his  chosen  field  and  had 
achieve<l  signal  success  in  promoting  education  and  investigation  in  rural  engineer- 
ing. He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  International  Congreas  ol 
Agricultural  Mechanics  held  at  Liiige  in  August,  1905. 

Prof.  Alexander  Muller,  agricultural  chemist,  died  at  Stensjoholm,  Sweden,  Jan- 
uary 28,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  He  was  appointed  in  1856  director  of  the  agri- 
cultural experimental  section  of  the  agricultural  academy  at  Stockholm,  and  con- 
sulting agricultural  adviser  for  Sweden  and  Norway.  His  earlier  published  work 
dealt  mainly  with  questions  of  dairying,  hygiene,  and  the  treatment  of  soils;  of  !*•* 
it  related  to  the  cleansing  of  towns. 

Prof.  N.  Zuntz  has  been  chosen  rector  of  the  agricultural  high  school  at  Berlin  for 
the  customary  period  of  one  year. 

Dr.  A.  Batkhaus,  of  Berlin,  has  been  called  to  the  organization  and  direction  of 
an  agricultural  high  school  in  connection  with  the  Univeraity  of  Monterideoin 
ITruguay. 
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An  important  report  upon  the  need  of  elementary  training  for  the 
great  productive  industries  has  been  presented  to  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  by  a  special  commission,  headed  by  President  Carroll  D. 
Wright  as  chairman.  Agriculture  is  included  among  these  indus- 
tries, and  definite  provision  is  made  for  it  in  the  general  scheme  by 
which  the  public-school  system  is  to  be  enriched  and  expanded  along 
industrial  and  vocational  lines. 

The  commission  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  public  schools  to  the  various  industries  of 
the  State,  the  preparation  which  the  schools  afford  for  the  life  work 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  economic  aspects  of  the  question.  It  finds  that 
the  productive  industries,  including  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
building,  depend  mainly  upon  chance  ifor  recruiting  their  service. 
These  industries  are  only  touched  educationally  in  their  most  ad- 
vanced and  scientific  forms.  No  instruction  whatever  is  furnished  at 
public  expense  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  these  occupations,  and 
while  agriculture  is  recognized  by  the  State  in  its  aid  to  the  agricul- 
tural college,  there  is  no  preparatory  work  leading  up  to  it  in  the 
same  way  that  the  high  schools  lead  up  to  the  other  colleges.  The 
same  is  true  to  a  large  extent  of  the  schools  of  technology. 

The  children  who  leave  school  to  enter  employments  at  the  age  of 
14  or  15  have  had  no  training  to  develop  their  actual  productive 
value  or  efficiency,  and  this  is  largely  true  of  those  who  remain  in 
school  until  16  or  18.  The  added  years,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  lost  time,  so  far  as  developing  efficiency  in  productive 
employments  is  concerned.  In  the  case  of  both  classes  of  children 
the  employment  upon  whii'h  they  enter  after  leaving  school  is  deter- 
mined by  chance. 

These  amditions,  the  commission  holds,  have  an  important  eco- 
nomic bearing,  for  they  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  production,  to 
limit  the  output  in  quantity,  and  to  lower  the  grade  in  quality. 
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Industries  so  recruited  can  not  long  compete  vrith  similar  industries 
recruited  "from  the  ranks  of  technically  trained  jx'rsons. 

The  commission  concludes  that  the  elements  of  industrial  training, 
agriculture,  domestic  and  mechanical  sciences  should  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  and  it  presents  a  sti"ong  argument  in  support  of  this 
conclusion.  "  The  State  needs  a  wider  diffusion  of  industrial  inte! 
ligenc(^  as  a  foundation  for  the  highest  technical  success,  and  this 
can  only  Ik*  acquired  in  connection  with  the  general  system  of  educa- 
tion into  which  it  should  enter  as  an  integral  part  from  the  be^nning. 
The  latest  philosoj)hy  of  education  reinforces  the  demands  of  pro- 
ductive industry  by  showing  that  that  which  fits  a  child  best  for  his 
place  in  the  world  as  a  producer  tends  to  his  own  highest  develop- 
nient  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally." 

Two  lines  are  suggested  in  which  industrial  education  may  be 
developed — through  the  existing  public-school  system  and  through 
independent  indtistrial  schools.  It  is  recommended  that  cities  and 
towns  so  modify  the  work  in  the  elementary  schools  as  to  include 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  elements  of  productive  industr}',  a^ 
applied  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  and  domestic  arts,  and 
"  that  this  instruction  l)e  of  such  a  character  as  to  secure  from  it  th? 
highest  cultural  as  well  as  the  highest  industrial  value."  It  is  also 
urged  that  the  work  in  the  high  schools  be  so  motlifie<l  "  that  the 
instruction  in  mathenmtics,  the  sciences,  and  drawing  shall  show  the 
application  and  use  of  these  siibjects  in  industrial  life,  with  special 
reference  to  local  industries;  .  .  .  that  is,  algebra  and  geometry 
.should  be  so  taught  in  the  public  schools  as  to  sliow  their  relations 
to  construction,  Ixrtany  to  horticulttire  and  agriculture,  chenii.stry  to 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  domestic  science,  and  drawing  to 
every  form  of  industry." 

In  addition  to  these  modifications  the  commission  recommends  that 
towns  and  cities  provide  new  elective  industrial  courses  in  high 
schools,  for  instruction  in  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  the 
domestic  and  mechanic  arts,  with  both'  day  and  evening  courses,  so 
as  to  accommodate  jM'rsons  already  employed  in  trades;  and  further- 
more, that  part-time  day  courses  be  provided  for  children  l)etweeH 
the  ages  of  14  and  IS  years  who  are  employed  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  so  that  instruction  in  the  principles  and  the  practice  of 
the  arts  nuiy  go  on  together. 

The  above  relates  entirely  to  the  existing  public  school  system, 
whose  integrity  the  scheme  proposes  to  preserve.  For  tixe  more  tech- 
nical and  advanced  work  the  commission  l)elieves  that  distinctive 
industrial  schools,  separated  entirely  from  the  public  .school  system, 
should  l)e  maintained.  This  departure  is  held  to  l)e  entirely  in 
accord  with  the  policy  to  which  the  State  is  already  fully  committed 
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through  its  support  of  normal  schools,  art  schools,  institutes  of  tech- 
nology, and  the  agricultural  college.  Iq  order  to  secure  proi>er 
instruction  for  teachers  in  the  elements  of  agriculture,  it  is  suggested 
that  a  normal  department  be  established  in  the  State  agricultural 
college,  instead  of  attempting  to  introduce  the  subject  into  normal 
schools  or  establish  a  separate  school  for  that  purpose. 

The  recommendations  of  this  commission  are  en>bodied  in  a  bill  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislaturfe,  which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  on  industrial  education  to  promote  this  work,  and  proposes 
State  aid  to  towns  and  cities  for  the  maintenance  of  distinctive  schools 
for  industrial  training,  or  of  industrial  courses  in  high  or  manual 
training  schools.  The  hearings  on  this  bill  before  the  legislative 
committees  have  attracted  much  attention,  and  developed  widespread 
mterest  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

The  notable  progress  which  has  recently  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  connnercially  successful  methods  of  fixing  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  air,  and  thus  making  it  available  for  agi-icultural  and  other 
industrial  purposw,  should  go  far  toward  reassuring  those  who  are 
disposed  to  view  with  alarm  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  world's  prin- 
cipal known  supply  of  combined  nitrogen,namely,the  nitrate  deposits. 
The  rapidly  increasing  demand  (which  has  risen  from  less  than 
200,000  tons  of  nitrate  in  1870  to  over  1,500,000  tons  in  1905)  and  the 
steadily  diminishing  supply  have  stinmlated  unusual  activity  in 
efforts  to  apply  the  discoveries  of  science  to  the  solution  of  the  great 
industrial  problem  of  finding  a  practical  means  of  maintaining  a 
cheap  and  reliable  supply  of  fixed  nitrogen. 

The  encotiraging  results  yielded  by  the  Frank  and  Caro  calcium 
cyanamid  proce-ss  have  already  been  referred  to  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  423). 
Further  -developments  in  the  application  of  this  process  have  fully 
justified  the  promise  of  the  earlier  trials,  and  factories  have  been  built 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  el.sewhere  totest,the  process  on  an  extensive 
commercial  basis.  The  numerous  experiments  which  have  been  made 
to  test  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  so-called  lime  nitrogen  {Kalkstick- 
stoff)  prepared  by  this  process  indicate  that  when  u.sed  with  proper 
precautions  and  under  certain  restrictions  the  product  has  a  fertiliz- 
ing value  in  general  but  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  nitrate  of  st>da 
and  somewhat  superior  to  that  of  sulphate  of  anunonia.  The  results 
of  hundreds  of  such  experiments  on  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  crops 
are  given  in  a  recent  120-page  report  issued  at  Rome,  which  is  briefly 
noted  elsewhere. 

Improvements  are  constantly  Ix'ing  made  which  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  process  and  lessen  the  cost  of  tlie  product,  and  which 
encourage  the  belief  that  where  cheap  water  power  is  available  tliis 
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process  can  be  made  to  yield  a  product  capable  of  competing  success- 
fully with  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  marketB  of  the  world. 

The  most  recent  and  oiost  notable  development  in  the  line  of  fixs- 
tion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  for  commercial  purposes  is,  however,  in 
the  nature  of  a  return  to  the  earlier  methods  of  direct  oxidation  by 
means  of  electric  discharges.  Prof.  K.  Birkeland,  of  the  University  of 
Christiania,  Norway,  and  S.  Eyde,  a  Norwegian  civil  engineer,  have 
devisetl  a  process  for  greatly  increasing  the  size  and  efficiency  of  the 
ordinary  electric  arc,  so  that  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  is  more  rapid 
and  is  accomplished  with  much  less  expenditure  of  electric  energ}'. 
an<l  hence  at  less  cost  than  in  preceding  processes. 

A  recent  writer  in  describing  the  process  says:  ''The  inventors, 
instead  of  working  with  arcs  of  the  lowest  possible  amixrage,  make 
the  fii-st  technical  application  of  a  phenomenon  previously  known  to 
physicists,  the  action  of  the  magnetic  field  on  the  arc."  They  use  a 
powerful  current  of  electricity  in  the  form  of  great  glowing  olwCric 
disks,  up  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  which  are  built  up  of  arcs  deflected  by 
powerfid  magnets. 

By  means  of  powerful  electromagnets  plac-ed  vertically  to  tlw 
electrodes,  which  are  hollow  and  cooled  with  a  stream  of  water,  "the 
arc  formed  between  the  electrodes  is  blown  away,  as  it  were,  by  the 
influence  of  the  magnetic  field,  and  at  once  a  new  arc  is  formed,  which 
is  blown  away.  This  process  can  be  repeated  1.000  times  a  second, 
though  in  practice  only  a  few  hundred  arcs  per  second  are  used.  With 
alternating  current  arcs  and  direct  current  magnetic  field,  or  vice 
versa,  the  arcs  vibrate  l)etween  the  electrodes  as  circular  disks." 
There  is  thus  secured  the  alternate  heating  (to  '2,000°  C.)  and  cooling, 
and  the  rapnl  and  thorough  contact  of  the  air  with  the  most  active 
zojie  of  the  arc,  which  are  essential  to  the  highest  oxidation  efficiency. 

The  efficiency  of  this  ])rocess  has  been  demonstrated  in  ai>  experi- 
mental factor}'  near  Notodden,  Norway,  which  utilizes  the  unusually 
cheap  water  power  of  that  region  for  the  production  of  the  electrical 
onergj'  required.  It  is  reported  that  the  daily  output  of  this  factory 
for  the  year  during  which  it  has  l)een  in  operation  is  about  3,300 
lK)unds  of  pure  nitric  acid,  and  the  factory  has  been  pronounced  a 
technical  and  financial  success  by  the  eminent  authority,  Otto  N.  Witt, 
of  Berlin.  The  success  of  the  experimental  factory  has  been  such  that 
several  larger  establishments  are  being  built  at  other  places  in  south 
Norway  where  cheap  water  power  can  be  had.  It  is  claimed  that 
these  factories  will  utilize  in  the  aggregate  about  30,000  horsepower, 
and  that  the  company  exploiting  the  patent  has  options  on  Norwegian 
waterfalls  capable  of  yielding  350,000  horsepower  at  very  low  cost. 

It  is  reported  that  nitric  acid  can  be  produced  by  this  process  at 
less  than  one-tenth  of  its  present  cost.  Owing,  however,  to  the  dihi- 
tion  of  the  products  of  oxidation  the  difficulty  and  expense  is  less  in 
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production  than  in  concentration  of  the  nitric  acid.    The  latter  has  • 
not  yet  found  a  perfect  technical  solution,  and  so  it  has  been  found 
most  economical  to  market  the  product  in  form  of  calcium  nitrate. 

VoT  agricultural  purposes  especially  the  calcium  nitrate  is  mixed 
■with  an  excess  of  lime,  yielding  a  dry,  easily  handled  material  known 
eominercially  as  "lime  niter"  (Kalksalpeter) ,  which  contains  on  an 
average.  8  to  9  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  about  22  per  cent  of  lime.  A 
number  of  experiments  have  been  made  with  this  material  which  indi- 
cate that  it  has  a  fertilizing  value  slightly  superior  to  nitrate  of  soda 
on  soils  benefited  by  lime  as  well  as  nitrogen. 

In  a  recent  article  reviewing  two  important  contributions  to  the 
subject  of  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  E.  Renouf  enumerates 
and  discusses  the  relative  efficiency  of  no  less  than  four  distinct 
methods  of  accomplishing  this  result,  viz,  fixation  by  means  of 
niicro-organisms,  formation  and  decomposition  of  nitrids,  the  pro- 
duction of  calcium  cyanamid,  and  electrical  oxidation ;  and  expres.ses 
the  conviction  that  "  by  the  time  the  Chili  saltpeter  beds  are 
exhausted  chemists  and  engineers  will  be  ready  with  pi-actical  and 
economic  methods  of  utilizing  atmospheric  nitrogen  to  meet  the 
demands  of  agriculture  and  industry." 

The  products  of  the  various  processes  for  fixing  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air  have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  markets  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  establish  their  commercial  rating,  but  Prof.  Silvanus  P. 
Thompson,  the  eminent  English  physicist,  in  a  recent  lecture  before 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Ijondon,  asserts  his  belief  that  where  condi- 
tions are  exceptionally  good  for  the  furnishing  of  power  at  exceed- 
ingly low  rates,  nitrogen  compounds  can  be  prepared  by  the  Birke- 
land  and  Eyde  process  at  a  price  which  will  enable  them  to  compete 
with  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  market,  becoming  every  year  more  valu- 
able as  the  demand  for  nitrates  increases  and  the  natural  supply 
becomes  exhausted. 

The  development  of  these  methods,  while  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance, is  also  of  the  higliest  significance  as  an  illustration  of  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  the  results  of  investigations  in  pure  science  to 
practical  affairs  and  commercial  needs.  The  working  out  of  these 
methods  on  a  practical  basis  is  rendered  possible  only  because  of 
the  long  series  of  scientific  investigations  beginning  with  Cavendish 
and  continued  by  his  successors  in  similar  lines  of  work,  which 
were  undertaken  solely  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  chemistry  and 
physics  as  pure  sciences  and  with  no  thought  of  practical  results  or 
commercial  rewards. 
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AGBICULTTIBAL  CHEHISTBY. 

The  permanent  committee  on  the  analysis  and  control  of  agriealtnnl 
products,  I*  Ubandeai!  (Jour.  Apr.  Prat.,  w.  nrr..  11  {1906),  .Vo.  k,  pp.  101. 
Ul'i). — The  dutieu  of  this  coiiiuiittce,  coiiBistlng  of  32  uieinliers  <iiu-ludiiig  sonir 
of  the  iiioKt  euiiueiit  wieiitific  men  of  France),  a{>i>oluted  by  the  minister  of  agri- 
culture IHxt'iuber  15,  ]"J0.">,  under  the  itrurision  of  a  hiw  of  France  of  August  I. 
1905,  for  the  reprosslou  of  fraud  In  foods,  feeding  stuffs,  8eetl».  fertilizers,  ami 
agricultural  products  In  general,  are  explained."  The  c-oniniittee  lias  organiMd 
into  a  number  of  HUlK-oiuniittees  for  the  consideration  of  different  phases  of 
its  work. 

Methods  of  analysis  of  fertilizers  in  different  countries,  L.  Sicard  (.U». 
6cole  Xttt.  Agr.  .VoiitpcUier,  «.  »«•.,  5  (1906),  So.  3,  pp.  SOJi-.i.i.i). —Thifi  is  tlif 
third  reiK)rt  on  this  subject,  and  deals  with  methods  of  determining  iwtasli. 
describing  the  various  methods  which  have  been  proi>osed  for  this  puri»*'- 
The  dei'lsions  of  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Applied  Oheiuistrj-  with 
relation  to  the  analysis  of  nitrates  are  also  given. 

On  the  importance  of  uniform  international  methods  of  analysis,  H.  Xis- 
BENSON  (Chcm.  Zty.,  SO  (1906),  \o.  .?.  pp.  16.  17).— A  nuuil*er  of  illustrations 
of  tiie  ne(Hl  of  such  nu'tlio<ls  are  cit«Hl. 

ITew  method  for  the  determination  of  atmospheric  carbon  diozid,  based 
on  the  rate  of  its  absorption  by  a  free  surface  of  a  solution  of  an  alkali 
hydroxid,  II.  T.  IIrown  and  F.  Bscombb  (Froc.  Roy.  Soc.  lljondon],  Her.  B. 
76  (190.)).  .Yo.  li.vn,  pp.  112-117;  abn.  in  Jour.  Chcm.  Soc.  [[Atudon].  "<,> 
(190r>).  .Vo.  5/6',  //,  p.  «•>«). — ^The  nietliod  proixwetl  Is  based  ujton  the  fact  tb.it 
when  a  current  of  air  containing  a  constant  proiiortlon  of  wrbon  dioxid  is 
drawn  over  the  frw>  surface  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid  the  rate  of 
abs<)ri>tion  IncreaKos  with  the  velocity  of  the  <'urrent  up  to  a  certain  |>oini- 
l«»yond  which  it  r<>inains  constant.  Furthermore,  the  rate  of  absori't'on  is  !>"►• 
portlonal  te  the  partial  pressure  of  the  carlwn  dioxid  within  fairly  wide  limits. 

In  the  method  described  the  air  is  aspirated  through  the  apparatus  at  a  ratf 
greater  than  that  i-<'quire<l  for  nnixiuium  absorption,  and  l)elng  drawn  througli 
a  perforatcHl  plate  is  made  to  impinge  in  a  turbulent  stream  on  the  surface  of 
a  standardlzetl  solution  of  scwlium  hydroxid.  which  is  titrate<l  after  the  cxiieri- 
ment.  A  constant  for  the  a|>paratiis  having  been  determlne<l  in  a  prellniinaiy 
exiK?riment.  In  whi<-h  the  air  is  measunnl,  the  proportion  of  i-arhon  dioxid  in  a 

"For  com|K)sition  and  duties  of  this  lonnnissloii  and  the  law  under  which  it 
was  apiwinted.  se<!  also  Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  10  (1005),  Nos.  32,  p.  181;  5i. 
p.  mr-,. 
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sample  of  air  can  lie  calculatetl  from  the  time  during  which  the  current  lias 
passed  and  the  amount  of  gas  absorbeil,  a  correction  being  aii]:)iied  for  the 
cfTtft  of  cliunge  of  tcnii)eriiture  on  the  rate  of  absorption. 

On  the  determination  of  carbon  monoxid  in  the  air  by  means  of  iodin 
aniiybrid,  ALBEKX-Litw  and  A.  I'icoui.  (Cotnpt.  Renil.  Acad.  .S'ci.  [Paris],  li2 
{1906),  Xo.3,  p.  162;  abn.  in  Kn:  Hci.  [Fatiti],  ;>.  svr.,  5  (1906),  ^o.  .'/.  p.  Hi).— 
In  the  nietliod  proiwsed  use  is  made  of  the  fact  that  one  part  of  carbon  monoxid 
in  ]0,00(),000  of  air  gives  an  intense  coloration  In  chloroform  containing  the 
anhydrid  as  a  result  of  the  liberation  of  iodin.  Acetylene  of  the  same  strength 
gives  uo  coloration. 

The  determination  of  sulphuric  acid  in  drinking  water,  F.  Raschu) 
(Ztuchr.  Aiigew.  Cliem.,  19  (1906),  .Vo.  H,  p.  dH-i). — In  the  method  proposetl  i 
liter  to  5  liters  of  water,  according  to  tlie  sulphuric  acid  content,  is  mixed  with 
the  twentieth  jMirt  of  its  volume  of  concentrated  l>enKidin  solution,  stirred,  and 
allowed  to  stand  15  minutes.  If  no  precipitate  is  formed,  the  water  contains 
1.5  nig.  of  sulphuric  acid  (SO,)  or  less.  If  a  precipitate  forms,  It  Is  collected  on 
a  filter,  washed,  and  titrated  in  the  usual  way  with  tenth-normal  sodium 
hydroxid.  One  cc.  of  the  hydros  id  corresiwnds  to  4  mg.  of  SO,.  A  correction 
of  1.5  nig.  must  be  adde<l  in  each  determination. 

Field  assay  of  water,  M.  O.  Leiohto.v  (f7.  8.  Geol.  Surrcu,  Watcr-Hupply 
and  Irriy.  Paper  Xo.  liil,  pp.  77,  pis.  4,  flifs.  3). — This  |)aiHn'  describes  and  dis- 
cusses methods  whidi  have  for  some  time  been  successfully  useil  in  investiga- 
tions carried  on  by  the  division  of  hydro-economics  of  the  I'.  S.  Geological 
Survey  on  the  quality  of  water  In  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Methods  of  determining  turbidity,  color,  total  hardness,  alkalinity,  normal 
carbonates,  blcarlK)nates,  total  sulphates,  chlorin,  or  total  chlorids.  Iron,  and 
ealeium  are  discussetl.  Only  such  methods  are  deserllHHl  as  are  considere<l 
necessary  for  the  deterniluatlou  of  the  Ingredients  which  give  watere  their 
essential  characteristics,  and  these  are  confined  to  simple  and  cheap  methods 
useful  for  practical  purj'oses  and  easily  carried  out  in  the  field,  but  of  little  or 
no  value  frotn  a  purely  scientific  standpoint. 

On  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  potash  deposits  from  sea  water,  K. 
JXnecke  (Zlschr.  Angeic.  Chcm.,  19  (1906),  ^'o.  1,  pp.  7-i.'/,  fliis.  S).— A  dis<'us- 
sion  of  the  physico-chemical  theory  of  the  formation  of  oceanic  salt  deiwslts  as 
enunciated  by  Van't  Hoff. 

Colorimetric,  turbidity,  and  titration  methods  used  in  soil  investigations, 
O.  SciiBEiNEB  and  (J.  11.  Failyeb  (f.'.  8.  Dcpt.  Ayr.,  Hur.  tfoils  Hut.  31,  pp.  60, 
pi.  I,  flys.  5). — The  methods  which  have  been  usetl  in  the  Investigations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  and  others  which  are  ai)pllcable  to  Kimiiar  woric  are  concisely 
described  In  this  bulletin  "  for  the  convenience  of  thost>  desirous  of  continuing 
these  investigations  or  of  carrying  on  new  lines  of  Inquiry." 

After  a  preliminary  explanation  of  methods  of  preparing  solutions  from 
moist  and  dry  soils,  the  constnu-tion  and  oi)eratloti  of  the  Brlggs  filtering 
apparatus  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  12(5),  the  decolorizing  of  soil  solutions,  tlie  use  of 
centrifugal  and  other  methods  of  obtaining  soil  solutions  devised  by  Brlggs, 
McLane,  and  McCall  (E.  S.  R.,  1(J,  p.  450),  the  preparation  and  decolorlzation  of 
Kohitions  from  green  and  dried  plants,  the  general  principles  and  i)urposes  of 
colorimetric,  turbidity,  and  titration  methods,  and  the  construction  and  use  of 
colorimeters,  especially  that  of  Schrelner,""  the  authors  describe  In  detail  the 
following  methods:  Colorimetric  methods — ammonium,  Nesslor;  [xttnssium, 
Cameron  and  Fallyer  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  444)  and  IIIII   (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  224)  : 


«  Jonr.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  27  (1005),  pp.  1192-1203. 
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maguesiuiu,  Schreiuer  and  Ferris ; »  niangauese,  Clennell ;  iron,  Thomson's,  as 
desoribwl  by  Sutton;  titanium.  Weller;  nitrate,  Gill  (E.  S.  U.,  G,  p.  189); 
nitrite,  Ilosvay's  uio<Ufleation  of  Urless's  test;  phosphate,  Schrelner  and  Brown 
(E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  aXi),  and  Woodman  and  Cay  van  and  Veitch  (E.  8.  R.,  U 
p.  310;  14,  pp.  125,  833)  ;  silica,  VeittU  and  St-hreiner  (E.  S.  R.,  14.  p.  SB; 
15,  p.  444)  ;  silica  and  phosphate  combined,  Schrelner  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  441); 
.sulphate  and  sulphid,  Winkler ;  »  turbidity  methods — calcium,  Ferrls's  modifica- 
tion of  Hinds  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  286) ;  sulphate,  Belz's  modification  of  Hinds  and 
Jackson ;  chlorid,  Richards  and  Wells';  <•  titration  methods — calcium  and  mag- 
nesium, Winkler's  modification  of  Clarke's  soap  method ;  *  carbonate  and  bicar- 
bonate, Cameron  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  428)  ;  chlorid,  the  standard  silver  nitrate  and 
l>otassium  chromate  method. 

On  the  determination  of  nitric  acid  in  soils,  Buhlebt  and  Fickendey 
(Landw.  Vers.  /8<o(.,  63  (1005),  No.  J-4,  pp.  239-2i6).—Tlie  following  method, 
based  uixm  the  results  of  studies  of  various  factors  affecting  the  accuracT  of 
the  dctenninatiun  of  nitric  acid  In  soils,  is  i)roi)osed: 

Two  kg.  of  the  trenb  stimple  of  soil  taken  from  a  large  number  of  places  in  a 
field  and  thoroughly  mixed  is  shaken  up  immediately  with  2  to  Sinters  of  water, 
shaking  for  I  minute  at  intervals  of  5  minutes.  At  the  end  of  not  more  tban 
;!0  minutes  the  solution  is  allowed  to  settle  somewhat  and  is  filtered  througli  a 
folded  filter.  Four  hundred  to  OIK)  c(\  of  the  filtrate  Is  evaporated  witli  the 
addition  of  a  few  droi)s  of  Kodium  liydroxid  solution  and  analyzed  b}-  tlie 
Schloesiug  method.  Very  cloudy  solutions  are  cleared  by  addition  of  2  per  cent 
sodium  clilorid  solution. 

On  the  determination  of  aluminum,  II.  Wkber  (ZUchr.  .\nalyt.  Chcm..  ji 
(1905),  No.  li,  pp.  7U9-776). — This  Is  a  review  of  recent  literature  relating  to 
this  subject. 

Examination  of  foods,  condiments,  and  commercial  products,  M.  Mansfeu) 
(Uic  Vntcrnuchutiff  (Icr  Nahrungs-  uiid  Oenussmittel  notcic  ciniiier  OfferowA***"- 
ycimtiiiide.  Lcipsic  and  Vienna:  Franz  Deutickc,  liW5,  pp.XV-^HX  fig».36;  rtr- 
in  Xtgchr.  Intersucli.  Xahr.  u.  OcnussmU.,  10  (ISO.i),  No.  12,  pp.  166,  76'i).- 
In  this,  file  second  edition,  chapters  on  meat  products  and  compressed  yeast 
have  been  added  and  the  whole  book  has  been  revised. 

The  proportion  of  glutaminic  acid  yielded  by  Tarious  vegetable  proteins 
when  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  T.  B.  Osbobne  and 
R.  D.  GiLiiEBT  (.4nicr.  Jour.  Physiol.,  15  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  333-356).— The  pro- 
leids  Ktudlo<l  were  obtained  from  cereals,  legumes,  oil-bearing  seeds,  and  meat, 
lish,  milk,  and  eggs. 

In  the  case  of  tlie  vegetable  proteids  the  smallest  amount  of  glutaminic 
acid  5.72  per  cent,  was  obtained  from  the  leucosin  of  wlieat  and  the  larg**' 
amount,  37.17  per  cent,  from  the  gliadln  of  wheat  "  The  proteins  of  the  cereals 
yield  nntch  more  glutaminic  acid  than  do  any  of  the  other  groui>8.  for,  omitting 
leucosin,  which  is  pres«>nt  in  the  wheat  kernel  only  in  very  small  proiwrtion 
and  confined  chicfiy  to  the  embryo  of  the  seed,  the  average  yield  of  this  acid 
was  29.5  i)er  cent,  wiiile  the  legumes  yielded  li).«5  per  cent,  the  oil  seeds  lii-S 
lK>r  cent,  and  the  3  animal  proteins  8.0  iK'r  cent.  ...  It  would  appear  tlwJ 
such  animal  proteins  as  have  been  carefully  investigated  yield  similar  prajtor- 
tions  of  glutaminic  acid,  namely,  al)out  8  to  11  per  cent. 

"Jdur.  .Vmer.  Vlmn.  Soc.  20  (1904),  pp.  901-{)t57. 
i-'Ztschr,  Anal.  Chem,,  40  (1901).  pp.  465.  772. 
•■Jour.  Anier.  Chem.  Soc.  27  (imr)),  p.  459. 
•iZtschr.  Anal.  Chem.,  40  (1001),  p.  82, 
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"  In  view  of  the  wide  differeni-es  in  tlie  c-onstitutiou  of-  tbe  proteins  of  the 
different,  siiecies  of  soods,  as  shown  by  tlie  determinations  of  Rlutaininlc  acid 
given  in  this  pjiiier,  as  weil  as  by  tlie  few  quantitative  determinations  of  the 
other  decomposition  proiluots  whi<'h  liave  been  made,  it  would  8<>em  imi)ortaut  to 
linow  definitely  wliether  or  not  similar  differences  exist  between  the  proteins 
of  the  tissues  of  different  siwcies  of  animals  which  serve  as  food  for  man,  for 
it  is  ixKtsible  that  in  such  differences  will  be  found  a  lofcical  basis  for  the  use  of 
one  fonn  of  protein  rather  than  another  when  dealing  with  nutrition  in  various 
patiiologiral  conditions." 

The  authors  proiwse  to  continue  their  investigations. 

Concerning  the  detection  of  boric  acid,  (i.  Fendleb  (Ztschr.  Vnlersuch. 
.\o»r.  u.  Oemmsmtl.,  It  {l!W6),  So.  3,  pp.  J37-/}.}).— A  method  of  estimating  ' 
Iwriv  arid  is  described  whi<-li  dei>ends  uiwn  coni|)ariug  the  Intensity  of  the  cur- 
ninia  paiier  reaction  with  a  color  scale  made  by  hnnierslng  strli>8  of  curcuma 
I>ni)er  for  different  lengths  of  time  In  different  solutions  of  boric  acid  of  iinown 
t'trengtli. 

The  sensitiveness  of.  curctuna  paper  for  boric  acid  reaction,  I.i.  Wolfbum 
and  J.  PiNNow  (Ztitchi:  Vnlrrniich.  Nahr.  u.  Qcnuxifiiitl.,  11  {11)06),  Xo.  3,  pp. 
m-15.i). — Different  sorts  of  commercial  curcuma  pai)er  were  t-onipared. 

The  estimation  of  sulphuroos  acid  in  certain  foods  and  also  the  estima- 
tion of  sulphur  in  illuminating  gas,  T.  Sciiumaciieb  and  £}.  Feuek  {Ztschi: 
rntenuch.  Sahr.  u.  OenuHxinil.,  10  (1905),  No.  11,  pp.  649-659,  fig.  i).— The 
method  descril>ed  de|)ends  uimn  the  distillation  of  an  acidulated  i)ortion  of  the 
b-ub8tan<-e  to  l)e  e.xnmined  with  a  solution  of  iodate  of  |>otassiuui. 

The  detection  of  talc  and  coloring  matter  in  grits  and  rice,  K.  von  Raumeb 
(Zliichr.  Vnlerfiuch.  Nahr.  u.  (IvnuKmntl.,  10(1905),  No.  12,  pp.  7}}-7^«)  — 
ft  has  been  found  that  coloring  matters  and  talc  are  easily  separated  with 
cliloroforni.  The  author  dcscril)es  a  method  of  estimating  talc  which  depends 
npon  shaking  the  sample  with  chloroform  and  evaiM>rating  to  dryness. 

The  occurrence  of  cholesterin  and  lecithin  in  milk  and  their  importance 
in  the  determination  of  fat  by  the  Oottlieb  method,  M.  Kiegfeld  (MHchtc. 
Zenlbl..  2  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  1-5).— Vat  determinations  by  the  Gottlieb  method 
were  found  to  be  0.()243  iH»r  cent  tin*  higli,  due  to  the  pre8en«'e  of  0.0041  i)er  cent 
cf  etlier-insoluble  material,  0.(Ki.'Ui  iM>r  cent  of  unsaiM>nifiable  material,  and 
O.OHat  per  cent  of  lecitiiin  in  tlie  solids  obtained  by  tliis  method. 

On  the  accuracy  of  the  WoUny  refractometer,  the  Gottlieb  method,  and 
the  Qerber  acid  butyrometer  for  the  determination  of  fat,  H.  Schrott- 
FiECHTL  (Milchtr.Zcutbl..2  (1906).  Xo.  t.  pp.  1.}-I9).--T\ic  GottlielvRJise  metliod 
is  considered  the  most  a«'urate  gravimetric  iiietliod  for  the  determination  of  fat 
in  milk.  The  average  of  1(K)  detcrniinations  l)y  tills  metliod  was  2.2840  (ler 
'■eiit  and  by  the  refractonieter  method  2.27.',">  ikt  c«»iit.  A  similar  comparison 
of  the  (Serber  and  Woliiiy  metiio<ls  gave  average  results  of  3.7252  and  3.7210 
i^r  cent,  resjiei'tiveiy. 

New  nonacid  method  for  the  rapid  determination  of  fat  in  milk,  N.  (Jebbkii 
iUikh  ZlU;  35(1906).  So.  }.  pp.  ,il.  ,iH). — Comparative  tests  of  tlie  Sichler  and 
Oerlier  uietboils  are  reiKirttKl  and  tiie  conclusion  is  drawn  that  tliere  Is  no 
■^BHon  for  altniidoiiing  tlie  <}erl>er  metliod  In  favor  of  the  iionacitl  method. 

I'ormalin  as  a  means  of  preventing  plugging  in  the  determination  of  fat 
Id  the  Gerber  butyrometer,  (".  Hkikr,  (Milchir.  Zriilbl.,  ^  (1906),  So.  1.  pp. 
*-*). — ^This  trouble,  acc-ording  to  tlie  autlior,  may  be  avoid«Hl  l>y  the  addition  of 
1  <lrop  of  formalin  jier  cubic  centimeter  of  aniyl  alcohol  and  the  accuracy  of 
tbe  test  not  Interfered  with. 
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The  determination  of  the  fat  content  of  butter,  H.  Luhbig  {Molk.  Ziv^ 
19  (1905),  No.  .}S,  pp.  1217,  1218).— The  author  tested  the  method  of  E.  Yon 
Waegenlgb. 

In  this  1  gni.  of  butter  Is  shaken  with  2()  tf.  of  ether,  and  0.5  gin.  of  iwwdewd 
tragacanth  and  2.5  cc.  of  water  are  added  to  the  mixture,  which  is  then  «n- 
trlfuged  for  2  to  3  minutes.  The  ether  layer  coiitnining  the  fat  Is  seiwrated. 
the  ether  evaiwrnted,  and  the  fat  weighed.  The  tragacanth  Is  added  for  the 
puriiose  of  removing  the  water,  protelds,  milk  sugar,  and  salt  from  the  fat 
The  method  was  found  to  l)c  rapid,  but  not  very  accurata  It  Is  considered 
wortliy  of  furtlier  study. 

New  method  for  the  detection  of  cocoanut  oil  in  butter,  U.  P.  Wusma.n  «nd 
IlEiJHT  (ZAschr.  Vntcrsuch.  Xahi:  u.  Ocnunsmtl.,  It  (1906),  Xo.  5.  pp.  ifu-i^'l', 
Rev.  .Six:  .sV-f.  Ilyg.  Aliment.,  2  (1905),  No.  5,  pp.  .}.Oi-.JSS).— This  method  is 
bastnl  uiK)ii  the  prwipltatlon  of  volatile  fatty  acids  by  silver  nitrate. 

To  the  filtered  and  neutralized  distillate  obtained  in  the  Reichert-Melssl  nietbod 
Is  added  40  cc.  of  a  decinormal  solution  of  sliver  nitrate.  This  Is  filtered  and 
the  preclpitiite  washed  until  atwut  200  cc.  of  liquid  is  obtained,  to  which  is 
added  50  cc.  of  decinormal  solution  of  sodium  chlorld.  The  excess  of  sodium 
chlorld  Is  determined  by  titration  with  decinormal  silver  nitrate,  potaswIuiB 
chromate  l)eing  used  as  an  Indicator.  The  difference  between  tiie  total  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  of  silver  nitrate  employed  and  the  number  of  cubic  cent!- 
metera  of  so<lium  chlorid  Increased  by  0.1  is  called  the  first  silver  Index. 

A  second  silver  index  Is  obtained  by  using  300  cc.  of  distillate  from  the 
Relchcrt-JIeissl  method  Instead  of  110,  adding  40  cc.  of  a  decinonual  siivef 
nitrate  to  250  <c.  of  this  liquid,  filtering  and  washing  until  ;150  cc.  of  liquid  ii 
obtained.  The  number  obtained  as  above  is  Increased  by  one-fifth.  The  pres- 
ence of  cocoanut  oil  is  Indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  second  sliver  Index  over 
the  first. 

On  the  value  of  Schifl's  reagent  for  the  detection  of  formaldehyde  in  mU^ 
T:tz  (Milehie.  Zenthl,  2  (I90G),  No.  1,  pp.  12,  13).— The  author  concludes,  « 
tho  result  of  his  Investigations,  that  this  reagent  Is  not  to  Iw  recommended  for 
the  detection  of  formaldehyde  in  milk,  and  that  the  best  method  for  this  pu^ 
IK>se  Is  that  of  Arnold  and  Mentzel  (E.  S.  K.,  13,  p:  1015). 

The  relation  of  cows'  milk  to  SchifTs  reagent  and  a  test  for  formalin  in 
milk,  EioHHOiJ!  (MiMiir.  Zenfbl,  J  (1905),  No.  11,  pp.  Ji99,  5W).— This  is* 
criticism  of  tiie  article  by  Sellgmann  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  742). 

Separation  of  nitrogenous  bodies  in  cheese,  R.  IIabcoubt  ( .4  nii.  Rpt.  OnKf"" 
Agr.  Col.  and  l).rpt.  Farm,  31  (1905),  pp.  70-76).— This  report  was  presented 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  (E.  S.  B-. 
17,  p.  432). 

Extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultoi*! 
Chemists,  1905,  e<litetl  by  II.  W.  Wiley  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Cirr.  W. 
pp.  1(1). — Tills  gives  the  rc>conimendatlon8  of  referees  as  adopted,  motions,  and 
apiwlntments  affecting  the  work  of  the  association  for  IJKKi,  A  summariM^ 
account  of  the  proct-edlugs  of  this  assoi-iation  in  1905  was  given  In  a  previous 
numi>er  of  tlio  Record  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  42;}). 

Agricultural  chemistry,  A.  Mobgen  and  W.  Zielstorff  (Jahrb.  Chem..  li 
(lOO.'i),  pp.  28(i-30,'S). — This  is  a  brief  review  of  progress  during  VM  in  investi 
Rations  relating  to  air  and  water,  soils,  fertilizers,  plant  physiology,  and  aninwl 
physiology,  including  also  biographical  and  miscellaneous  notes. 
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Text-book  of  meteorology,  J.  Hann  (Lehrbuch  der  Meteorologle.  Leipsic: 
H.  Tauchnitz,  1905,  2.  ed.,  pp.  6.1,2;  rev.  in  Nature  [London],  73  (1906),  No. 
7890.  p.  270).— The  first  edition  of  tills  work  apijeareU  in  1901  (E.  S.  R.,  l.S,  p. 
023).  In  this  second  edition  tlie  volume  of  the  boolj  lias  been  considerably 
r«luce<l,  many  original  references  cut  out  and  new  ones  added,  and  many  parts 
thomughly  revised,  as,  for  example,  the  section  relating  to  meteorology  of  the 
np|)er  air. 

The  study  of  meteorology,  V.  Waldo  (Education,  S6  (190o),  No.  3,  pp.  lJi9- 
l.i.t). — This  is  a  brjef  review  of  progress  which  has  lieen  made  In  the  United 
States  in  developing  courses  of  Instruction  in  meteorology,  esiKH-laliy  the  work 
of  Professor  Davis  at  Harvard.  The  courses  in  meteorology  given  at  that  insti- 
tution are  described,  as  well  as  the  opportunities  for  advanced  work  at  the 
Harvard  College  Astronomical  and  Blue  Hill  observatories. 

Becent  advances  in  meteorology  and  meteorological  service  in  Japan, 
S.  T.  Tamuba  (Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  68  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  l.i9-m).—K  brief  account  is 
given  of  the  organization,  equipment,  and  work  of  tlie  meteorological  service  of 
Japan,  which  was  establisheil  in  IST.'i,  systematic  uicteorological  observations 
having  been  made,  however,  as  early  as  1872  at  the  observatory  at  IIako<late. 
The  imiiortant  contributions  whidi  .Tai)anese  meteorologists  have  made  to  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  meteoi-ology  and  the  diffusion  of  such  knowledge  are  con- 
8idere<l  in  some  detail. 

Weather  report,  1905,  .T.  B.  Reynolds  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and 
Expl.  Farm,  31  (1905),  pp.  32,  33). — ^I'abular  statements  are  given  of  oltserva- 
ttons  at  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  at  various  other  iM>ints  in  Ontario  on 
temperature  and  pre<'ipitatIon.  The  temi>erature  and  frost  observations  at 
Ouelph  during  190.5  are  compared  with  those  of  fi  preceding  years.  The  mean 
teini>eratHre  for  IJKT)  was  4.'?.(i°  F.,  the  highest  8!).0(!,  in  July,  the  lowest  — l.'i,  in 
February;  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring  April  24  (20..5°),  the  first  In  autumn 
September  2C  (29°). 

Heteorological  observations,  J.  E.  Ostkandes,  C.  II.  Ciiadwick,  and  T.  A. 
Barbv  (Massachusettx  fita.  Met.  Bul».  205,  206,  pp.  i  eneh). — Summaries  of  ob- 
servations at  Amherst.  Mass.,  on  pressure.  temiH>raturo,  humidity,  precipitation, 
wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and  casual  phenomena  during  January  and  Febru- 
ary, iflOfi.  The  data  are  briefly  discusseil  in  a  general  note  on  the  weather  of 
each  month. 

Beport  of  meteorologist,  N.  Helhg  (Rhode  Island  (fta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  327- 
SiS). — This  includes  general  notes  on  the  weather  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1005,  and  a  tabulated  re<x)rd  of  observations  at  Kingston  on  temiierature, 
precipitation,  cloudiness,  and  prevailing  winds  during  each  month  from  July, 
1004,  to  June,  19<>."»,  Inclusive,  with  a  summaiy  for  the  year  ended  June  .30, 
IfiWi.    The  latter  sjjnunary  is  as  follows : 

Temperature  (degrees  F.).— Maximum,  87,  .Tuly  19,  19(U;  minimum,  —4,  Feb- 
•TJnry  4,  1905;  mean,  4.'>..'};  highest  montiiiy  mean,  08.3,  .Tul.v.  1904;  lowest 
monthly  mean,  21.  February.  liX).');  highest  daily  mean,  75,  July  19  and  20, 
19<»4;  lowest  daily  mean,  7..5,  PVbruary  4,  1905.  Precipitation  (Inches). — ^Total 
(fain  and  melted  snow),  41.«i4;  greatest  monthly,  7.<«.  August,  1904;  lea«t 
monthly,  l.fii).  May,  1905;  greatest  In  24  consecutive  hours,  2.48.  August  10. 
1*M;  snowfall,  total  51.  Weather. — Nunil)er  of  clear  days,  151;  numl)er  of 
fair  days,  122 ;  number  of  cloudy  days,  92 ;  nnmln-r  of  days  on  which  there  was 
preclpltalloB  of  0.01  in.  or  more,  99.    Prevailiny  wind,  southwest  and  west. 
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Meteorological  data,  U.  L.  1'bice  {Virf/inin  Hia.  Ituh  15'i,  pp.  ii9-i39,  chart* 
o). — A  previous  bulletin  of  the  Ktution  (K.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  VJ8)  gave  summaries  of 
observations  on  teuiiiernture,  pi-eelpitatioii,  wind,  cloudiness,  etc.,  for  the  jieriod 
1803-1808,  and  fharts  Rhowing  variation  in  temperature  and  rainfall  for  tlie 
same  iieriwl.  Tliis  bulletin  brings  these  observations  and  charts  down  to  the 
end  of  1!>04.     The  following  summary  for  the  jwriod  1803-llKH  i»  given: 

"Trmjtrratiire. — Jlean  annual,  51.5°  ;  mean  maximum,  (!3.22° ;  meuu  mini- 
mum,  40.(M°  ;  alwtolute  maximum,  iXi"  ;  absolute  minimum,  —1,1°.  Dates  wlwn 
temiHTature  fell  to  or  Ik>Iow  zero:  January  10,  11,  15  and  ItS,  180.1;  Decemlier 
2!>,  \KH;  .lamiary  12  and  1.1  and  February  3,  ((,  7,  8,  0  ami  1.5,  18a");  Febniarr 
20  and  21,  18!N1;  .Tanuary  28  and  »),  1807;  Febniary  3  and  1.  18!W;  February 
1,  0,  10,  11,  1,1  and  U,  and  Dw-emlier  31,  18!«>;  February  1,  and  Mareh  17  and 
18.  liXKI;  l>«'<-ember  10  and  21,  ISMtl  ;  February  10,  ISKKl;  Januar}-  3()  and  Fet 
runry  (>,  1!)04.  Dates  when  maximum  tem|)eraturo  rose  to  or  alKtveOS":  An?- 
ust  10  and  11  and  Soi)tember  :?  and  10.  UXM);  .Tuly  17,  ltK>2. 

"Prrcipilatioii. — Mean  annual,  30.41  Inches;  sfiring.  10.22:  suminer.  12J>T; 
fall,  7..50;  winter.  0.12.  Higliest  for  month.  August.  1001,  10.."fcl;  lowest  for 
month.  OctolK'r,  1!Ht4.  0.1.1.  (Jreatest  depth  of  snow  in  24  hours:  11  Inches. 
January  !>,  1805. 

"Front. — Average  date  of  Inst  killing  frost  in  spring.  April  25:  average  date  of 
first  killing  frost  in  fall,  September  30;  date  of  latest  killing  frost  reoont«L 
May  13,  1805 ;  date  of  earliest  killing  frost  recorde*!,  Septemlier  22,  1897." 

Observations  on  the  intensity  and  duration  of  rainfall,  A.  Wokikof  (J/f'- 
Ztxclir.,  ^3  (19(i(i).  No.  1,  pp.  8-10). — Four  rainfall  ty|>es  are  briefly  descTilK?d. 

Bainfall  per  day  r.ad  hour  in  Northwest  England,  A.  Woeikof  (Uet. 
yjschr.,  J.i  (ISKKi),  No.  1,  pp.  6-8). 

Distribution  of  summer  rains  in  Oermany,  K.  I^gss  iMct.  ZtKrhr.,  22  (/iKio). 
.Vov.  Jl,  pp.  i'm-rtd.;.  /?.<;«.  i;  12,  pp.  52.')-'>.i7.  ftp.  1). — Rainfall  movements  aw 
traced  and  the  conditions  (tem|x>rat«re.  pressure,  etc.)  afre<'ting  them  are  di* 
<nissed. 

Estimation  of  the  possible  period  of  sunshine  and  its  normal  value  for 
Germany,  (iRossMANN  (Met.  Ztxchi:.  i.'.  (HHKi).  No.  10.  pp.  JAJ-pS). 

The  relation  of  the  temperature  of  the  lowest  layers .  of  tho  air  to  that 
of  the  upper  layers  containing  solid  and  liquid  matter,  A.  Wokikof  {Ufi- 
ZtHcUr.,  2.t  (tiUUi),  No.  1,  pp.  !-()). 

Daily  temperature  periods  in  the  lowest  layer  of  the  air,  M.  Sassenfeld 
{Met.  y.txchr.,  2S  (Hinu),  No.  1.  pp.  2.HJ").— The  i)eriod8  are  worked  out  for 
normal,  clear,  and  cloudy  da.vs  on  the  basis  of  observations  at  Potsdam. 

On  the  importance  of  drainage  for  the  elimination  of  dang^  from  frost, 
L.  LiNDEUiF  KT  Ai„  (Nrf/i.v/,ft  MoKHkuUuiiih:  Tid»kr.,  19  (1905),  No.  .>-*'.  W- 
^!).'>-.')lil). — \  discussion  of  tlie  subject  by  a  committee  of  scientists  awwinteil 
by  the  Finnish  State  Hoard  of  .Vgriculturo. — F.  w.  woll. 

International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature.  F — Meteorology  (Inlrr- 
nat.  Cut.  .svi.  Lit.,  ii  (Hm.-)).  Oct.,  pp.  »7//4-i;«).— This  is  the  third  unmwl 
issue  of  this  catalogue.  Tiu>  literature  indexed  is  mainly  that  of  1903  ami  of 
the  earlier  part  of  1!KI4. 

Lightning  report,  J.  B.  Rkynoi.ds  {Ann.  Hpl.  Ontario  .4j»r.  Col.  ami  Sxft- 
Farm,  .11  {190.')).  pp.  ,io-.l2). — A  statement  is  given  of  destruction  and  daniap' 
by  lightning  in.  Ontario  during  1!»05  as  compared  with  previous  years.  The 
data  are  talnilatwl  with  reference  to  tre<'s.  animals,  and  buildings  struck. 

Geology  and  water  resources  of  Oklahoma,  C.  N.  (iOULd  {('.  R.  G«rf.  •'''"■• 
rry;  Watcr-Hupply  and  Irriy.  Paper  No.  UiS.  pp.  178,  pis.  ii,  figs.  i,i).— This 
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pai>er  deals  with  topography,  geology,  water  sujtply  (stream.'!,  springs,  deej) 
■wells,  and  artesian  wells).  Irrigation,  climate,  and  water  analyses.  The  water 
conditions  of  each  county  are  separately  discu»se«l,  and  records  of  10  wells 
from  each  of  the  2(i  counties  in  the  State  are  given. 

Preliminary  list  of  deep  borings  in  the  XTnited  States,  N.  H.  Dabton 
(f.  .s".  Oeol.  Surcci/,  Water-supply  and  Irriij.  Paper  Xo.  l.'/B,  2.  ed.,  pp. 
J7o+lIl}. — A  table  of  borings  more  than  400  ft.  in  depth,  giving  location,  dei)tli, 
dinineter,  yield  iK'r  minute,  and  height  of  water,  with  additional  data  where 
aivnllabie.  together  with  bibliographies  of  the  subje<'t  by  States. 

Purification  of  waters  for  industrial  purposes,  D.  Peniakoff  (BmJ.  Koc. 
ChiMi.  Belli..  19  (WW),  Son.  5.  pp.  l'2Z-lS(i;  6,  pp.  loOrlTt). —The  author  dis- 
cusses in  sonic  detail  and  reix>rts  a  large  number  of  tests  of  the  various  chem- 
ical piXH-ipitatioii  metliods  which  have  lH>en  proiKJsikl  for  this  puri)0se.  The 
results  indicate  that  on  the  whole  the  use  of  aluminate  of  barium  (Ai^BaOj) 
gives?  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  sterilization  of  water  hj  means  of  ozone,  E.  Tilatte  (Rei:  f!ci.  [Paris], 
.J.  ncr.,  .'>  ( 1!)06).  No.  2.  pp.  37--).?). — This  is  an  account  of  the  application  of  Otto's 
methoil  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  j).  (U2)  to  the  water  supply  of  Nice.  It  is  claimed  thai 
the  method  gave  satisfactory  results  and  there  appears  to  1k'  no  reason  why 
the  total  water  supply  of  tlie  city,  amounting  to  22..500  cubic  meters  daily, 
should  not  l)e  efficiently  treated  by  the  proc-ess. 

Notes  on  water  softening,  \V.  M.  Gabdnkr  and  L.  L.  1jjoyx>  (.Joitr.  8oc.  Chem. 
Indm..  2i  (1905),  No.  8,  pp.  392-39.5:  abs.  in  Etigiii.  and  Miti.  Jour.,  SO  {1905). 
Xo.  22.  pp.  1021,  1022). — This  article  deals  with  the  Influeiue  on  the  softening 
l)rocess  of  the  amount  of  neutral  salts  present  and  the  method  and  apparatu"5 
use<l  In  carrying  out  the  process. 

It  la  claimed  that  tlie  neutral  salts  always  present  to  a  more  or  less  extent  in 
water  are  more  deleterious  than  is  generally  recognized,  and  their  proportion 
may  be  notably  Iu('rease<l  by  the  ui^e  of  sodium  carl)onate  to  remove  hardness 
due  to  calcium.  The  influence  of  apparatus  depends  mainly  upon  the  time 
allowed  for  the  reactions  to  proceed  and  uiwn  tem))erature  as  well  as  thorough- 
ness of  mixing.  The  Pfeifer  and  Wartha  formulas  for  determining  the  amounts 
of  reagents  to,  be  used  in  Koftening  water  (E.  S.  R.,  1!i,  p.  740)  are  considered 
unreliable  when  much  neutral  salts  is  present.  The  authors  prefer  to  i)ase  the 
.treatment  uiwn  direct  determlimtion  of  the  lime  and  soda  present.  Metliods  ot 
doing  this  are  describe*!. 

The  use  of  barium  li.vdroxid  as  a  softening  reagent  is  referre<l  to  and  tlie 
opinion  Is  expresse<l  that  at  its  pre.sent  iirice  tills  material  can  be  used  only  in 
special  cases,  and  since  barium  c-omix)unds  are  reputed  to  iie  poisonous,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  barium  liydro.vld  should  be  used  with  great  caution  in  tlie  . 
treatment  of  drinldng  water.  "  If  tlie  amount  us«h1  is  carefully  regulated,  how- 
ever, to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  barium  cari)onate,  not  a  trace 
of  barium  remains  in  solution." 

Hints  on  water  supply  (./uur.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  12  {190.'>).  Xo.  3,  pp.  /}.}- 
■'-iS). — Suggestions  are  made  in  tills  article  regarding  the  development  of  under- 
RTound  supplies  of  water,  esiKH-Ialiy  In  time  of  drouglit.  The  measurenient  of 
the  flow  of  springs  and  streams  is  also  descrllied  and  means  of  filtering  and 
purifying  the  water  of  surface  streams  and  of  collecting  rain  water  are 
explained,  as  well  as  a  method  of  calculating  the  available  sujipiy  of  wells. 

The  sanitary  protection  of  water  supplies,  K.  Am.en  (.Jour.  Franh-lin  Init., 
ISO  (1903),  Xo.  4,  pp.  297-,H23). — In  this  paiier  it  is  pointed  out  that  unsanitary 
(^ndltious  may  lie  detectwl  by  analysis  of  the  water,  by  Insiiectlon  of  water- 
sheds, or  by  mortality  statistics. 
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Knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  the  typhoid  germ  nnd  registration  of  vital 
statistics  are  Iuii>ortniit.  and  iiresuuiptive  tests  for  Bwillun  ciili  c(imniutti$  are 
considered  valuable.  In  the  author's  (>i)inion  corrective  treatment  may  be 
n|>i>Iied  by  the  Individual  but  should  be  applied  to  the  entire  sui>ply.  It  uiay 
consist  In  (1)  prevention  of  |M>tlutiou,  (2)  adoption  of  a  p»ire  supply.  (.Si  purifi- 
cation of  an  inferior  supitly.  Control  by  Ixiards  of  health,  with  Federal  <"ontr«l 
as  a  last  resort.  Is  snRgeste<l.  In  any  case  ample  jwwei-  and  funds  should  l* 
provided. 

In  si'lectlnK  method  of  securing  i»«re  water  with  limited  resources  it  is  inad- 
visable to  strive  f<ir  ideal  results  in  some  detail  at  exi)ense  of  greater  general 
l>enefit. 

The  sanitary  value  o5f  a  water  analysis,  Ij.  I*.  Kinnicutt  (Hcirtiecn.»er..ZS 
{1906),  Xo.  576",  pp.  HG-liG). — The  substance  of  this  i)ai)er  has  l)een  noted  fnnu 
another  source  (K.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  611). 

On  the  detection  of  fecal  contamination  of  drinking  water,  C^rbistus 
(.4 reft.  U\i!i..  :,.'i  (IfXir,).  .Yo.  .}.  pp.  ,W6-.M7).— After  briefly  reviewing  the  liteni- 
tui-e  bearing  directly  upon  this  subject,  the  author  reports  tests  of  Eijkmann's 
method,"  which  Is  based  ui)on  the  ability  of  colon  bacilli  to  grow  at  W  ('.  B.t 
varying  the  temi)erature  it  was  found  that  (ertain  organisms  of  tlie  coli  gpoui«! 
derivtHl  from  cold-bloo<le<l  animals  were  active  at  .'?7°  but  not  at  4<>°.  In  case 
of  the  organisms  derived  from  warm-hloodc<l  animals,  however,  there  wa< 
growth  at  4(i°  (". 

Sewerage  and  sewagre  purification,  AI.  N,  Baker  (.Ycir  York:  D.  Van  .V'«- 
traiid  CfK.nXl.;;  rcr.in  .Iniir.  Amer.Chcm.  fioc.,27  (WO.)),  .Vo. /i. /(. /T7.J).— This 
is  a  se<-ond  edition  of  this  book,  which  was  first  publlshetl  in  1805.  The  part  whicb 
treats  of  sewage  inirification  has  been  almost  entirely  rewritten  and  emlKxlles 
the  advance.^  in  metliods  which  have  been  made  in  this  country  and  iu  England 
In  recent  yeai-s,  including  discussions  of  treatment  of  sewage  b.v  interniitten) 
filtration  beds,  sejrtic  tanks,  c<intact  beds,  and  iiercolating  filters. 

A  review  of  the  laws  forbidding  pollution  of  inland  waters  in  the  United 
States,  E.  B.  tJooDKi.i,  (T.  <V.  Qeol.  tiiirrei/.  Water-Hupply  and  Irriff.  Paper  .Vo. 
}.').i.  pp.  liO). — This  Is  a  second  revised  edition  of  Water-Supply  and  Irrigation 
Pajier  No.  10^  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  721). 

sons— FEBTIIIZESS. 

Treatise  on  soils  for  farmers  and  foresters,  E.  A.  Mitscherlich  {Bodfn- 
kundr  fiir  Land-  i:iid  For.ttirirU:  Berlin  :  Paul  Parvy.  i.'W.T.  pp.  177/-|-.<6'}.  /I'j;*'- 
.''S).— This  book  treats  the  subject  of  soils,  as  they  occur  in  nature,  solely  frtaii 
the  j)hysical  and  chemical  stand|)oiuts  without  reference  to  geological  origin  or 
previous  histor.v.  the  atithor  taking  the  position  that  the  only  connecting  link 
between  gcologlc-al  and  physiological  soil  knowle«lge  Is  that  furnlsheil  by  tlx" 
fundamental  scien<-es — idi.vslcs  and  chemistry. 

Accordingly,  after  a  brief  intrmluction  defining  the  word  soil  nnd  discus-slnE 
tiie  value  of  soils  and  th<>  pin'|K)sc  of  soil  investigation,  the  Ixxik  proceeds  at 
once  to  the  consideration  of  (1)  the  physical  nature  of  soil  samples.  (21  the 
chemical  nature  of  soil  sample.-*,  and  (^)  soils  in  i>lace. 

The  first  part  ln<-ludcs  specific  characteristic  of  the  solid  soil  parti<'les,  the 
relation  of  these  i)articles  to  one  another  and  to  the  volume  of  space  In  soil,  soli 
water  and  its  relation  to  the  solid  soil  particles,  soil  atmosphere  and  its  relation 
to  soil  water  and  to  the  solid  soil  particles,  and  the  relation  of  s«>ils  to  heat. 


oOentbi.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  H7  (1904),  Xo.  5,  p.  "42. 
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Tlie  s«k;oii(1  part  ili»cus«e8'tlie  genernl  chpinloal  jiropertles  of  soils  and  chemical 
siiitilysis  of  soils.  Tlie  tliird  part  «lc«Is  witli  tlie  proi)ertles  of  soils  in  place  and 
their  variation  under  natural  conditions,  and  classification  of  soils. 

The  attempt  has  lK>en  made  to  incoriiorato  in  the  treatise  the  more  Important 
results  of  previous  investigations  (mainly  (ierman  and  French)  on  the  physics 
mid  cliemistry  of  soils,  including  those  of  the  author,  e.si)ecially  the  application 
of  his  method  of  deterniiuini;  the  heat  generated  when  soils  are  moistened 
< BrnrtzuHgmcarmc)  in  the  study  of  the  physical  pi-ojierties  of  soils  (B.  S.  U., 
13.  p.  8.T5;  14,  p.  127;  17,  p.  74.T). 

Classification  and  nomenclature  of  cultivated  soils,  II.  L.^gatu  (Ann. 
£<f>le  Xat.  A{/r.  Montpcllicr,  n.  nrr.,  J  (1000),  Xo.  S,  pp.  lflS-20i,  figs.  3). — This 
arti<-le  consists  of  reprints  of  .3  shorter  articles  which  have  already  been  noted 
from  another  soin-ce  (E.  S.  R..  17,  i)p.  113,  U2(>). 

The  soil  survey  of  Illinois,  C".  II.  Oathout  (///.  Agr.,  10  (190.')),  yo.  i,  pp. 
lO.y-tOT). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  tlie  soil  survey  of  the  State,  begun  in 
<-ooi)cration  witli  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department  and  recently  continued 
inde|)endently  i).v  the  station.  Tlie  methoils  pursued  in  making  surve.vs.  col- 
ie<"tiiiK  and  examining  tlie  samples,  and  in  testing  typical  areas  l)y  means  of 
plat  ex|)eriments  are  descriliedl 

Soils  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  ('.  N.  Mooney  {i<rparu1r  from  The  Bahama 
fulandx.  \cir  York  and  London:  The  .Mapmillan  Co.,  lOOii.  pp.  1^7-181.  pis. 
S). — Tills  Is  an  account  of  a  reconnaissance  and  survey  of  tlie  soils  of  these 
islands  under  the  auspices  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Baltimore.  "  The 
area  surveyed  and  mapi>e<l  anuiunted  in  all  to  about  7(X)  square  miles,  and 
Includeil  five  islands  and  a  few  small  oiys.  viz :  New  Providence,  Eleuthera,  Cat, 
I^>ng  and  Watlings  islands,  and  Bum  Cay  and  the  cays  adjacent  to  New  Provl- 
deni-e  and  Kleuthera." 

The  re|M>rt  discus.ses  tlie  agricultural  development,  climate,  geology,  soil  tyi)e.s, 
metlHMis  of  cultivating  iuid  cropping,  and  ini]Kirtant  crop  and  soil  problems. 

"As  the  geological  formation  and  jthyslograiiliic  features  of  all  the  islands 
are  tlie  Siiine,  a  great  diversity  of  soil  tyiies  is  not  found.  In  all  7  types  of  soil 
are  recognized,  as  follows :  (Viral  sands,  Bahama  black  loam,  Bahama  sandy 
loam.  Bahama  red  loam,  Bahama  marl,  brackish  swamp,  and  Bahama  white 
marl."  These  7  fy]H>s  are  descrilied  in  detail.  Accompanying  the  descriptions  of 
each  tyiie  are  mechanical  analyst's  made  i>y  the  method  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Soils 
of  this  Departincnt  and  chemical  analyst's  made  by  the  niethotls  of  the  As.so<-la- 
tion  of  Otticial  Agricultural  Chemists.  Analyses  of  the  water-soluble  salts  by 
iiietluMls  proposed  b.v  the  Bureau  of  Soils  are  also  given. 

With  the  exception  of  tlie  coral  sand,  wlii<'li  (M-cujiies  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
coast,  the  soils  of  tlie  islands  are  generally  of  a  rocky  character,  underlaid  at  n 
variable  but  generally  slight  dei>th  by  coralline  liniestone.  The  Bahama  black 
loam,  which  is  known  as  "provision  land,"  an<l  varies  from  a  loose  brown  to  a 
jet  liiack  loam  consisting  of  roundetl  grains  of  coral  sand  with  a  large  iier- 
<'eiitage  of  orpinlc  matter,  is  tlie  principal  type  on  tiie  islands,  occupying 
approximately  three-fourths  of  their  area.  The  soils  as  a  rule  are  well  supplied 
with  plant  food,  in  many  cases  l)<>ing  very  rich.  The  agriculture  of  the 
islands,  however,  is  in  a  depressed  condition. 

The  soils  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  and  their  relation  to  geological 
formations,  E.  Blanck  {VttlJHrhi:  Jiapcr.  lAindir.  Kat..  10  (/.90T),  .Vo.  S.  pp. 
ilf>-'f,il). — ^The  mineraiogical  and  chemical  i>roi>erties  of  the  rot-ks  from  which 
tlie.se  soils  are  derived  and  tlie  varying  characteristics  of  tlie  soils  derived 
from  tlieir  disintegration  ai-e  discussed,  the  chemistry  of  the  weathering  pro- 
eesses  receiving  especial  attention. 
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The  soil  of  Oaacony,  L.  A.  Fabbe  (Ot^jrropftfe,  J I  (1903),  Xo*.  ).  pp.  2.>7-284. 
figs.  6;  5,  pp.  SJiSS.'fS,  flp».  S;  6,  pp.  41^434,  flpt.  5). —This  deato  with  topogra- 
phy, geological  origin  nnd  formations,  the  Gascon  rPglme  (Incloding  meteor- 
ology, etc.),  googruiihical  c-onditions,  morphological  evolution,  coal  deposits  nnd 
their  physiological  relations,  and  economic  and  sociological  conduslons  with 
reference  to  the  protection  of  the  mountain  soils. 

Some  obserrations  on  humus  soils,  G.  Salomone  (Stas.  Sper.  Am:  Ital,  ^ 
{J90o),  No.  7-8.  pp.  696-704;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ccntbl,  1903,  II,  .Vo.  id,  p.lSlS).- 
Tlie  formation  of  humus  out  of  plant  remains  Is  described  and  the  composition' 
of  humus  soils  made  with  leaves  of  various  kinds  of  trees  is  given. 

Karsh  soils,  P.  Sciutcht  (Jour.  Landw.,  53  (1905),  No.  4,  pp.  309-328;  ah*, 
in  Chem.  Centhl.,  1906,  I,  No.  1,  p.  71).— The  results  are  given  of  mechanioil 
and  ciieniical  studies  of  a  large  number  of  marsh  soils  with  reference  to  the 
present  character  and  tlie  changes  which  the  soils  have  undergone  under  the 
Influence  of  weathering.  The  conclusion  Is  reached  that  calcium  cartwnate  1» 
the  constituent  of  marsh  foIIs  which  gives  the  most  reliable  indication  of  the 
stage  of  weathering  which  the  soils  have  undergone.  It  Is  possible  by  nioaiw 
of  a  study  of  the  extent  to-  which  this  constituent  has  l)een  removed  to  aiiproxi- 
mate  the  geological  age  of  the  marsh. 

Swamp  soils,  R.  Hawoi-kt  (  1«h.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  nnd  Expl.  Farm,  SI 
(1905),  pp.  82-86). — This  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  origin  and  projierties  of 
such  soils  baseil  upon  investigations  carried  on  by  the  author  during  the  p«»t 
"  years. 

The  effect  of  different  soils  upon  the  composition  of  crops,  W.  P.  Gaublt 
(Aim.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Ej-pt.  Farm,  St  (1905).  pp.  9S-tOO^.—V:» 
ash  constituents  of  oats  grown  in  pots  filled  with  surface  soil  and  under  nomul 
conditions  on  a  field  plat  are  compared,  and  the  results  are  summarized  «■■> 
follows : 

"(1)  The  largest  j)ercentage  of  mineral  constituents  (ash)  was  found  la  the 
oats  grown  hikju  tiie  surface  soil.  Two  reasons  are  given  for  this  Increase— 
10)  the  suindy  of  moisture  was  perhaps  more  uniform  with  the  pot-grown 
plants,  and  (6)  the  soil  in  the  cans  was  freely  exixmed  to  the  heat  of  the  snn. 
and  more  plant  food  was  thereby  made  available. 

"(2)  There  was  a  higher  percentage  of  silica  In  the  pot-grown  oats  than  In 
the  field-grown  grain.  According  to  some  e.\i)eriments  that  have  been  con- 
ducted to  ast^rtain  the  function  of  silica.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  essential 
for  growth  and  proiK>r  development.  Ijirge  quantities,  however,  are  used  by 
some  plants. 

"(3)  I'hosphoric  acid,  one  of  the  most  Im'portant  constituents  of  plants,  is 
found  In  larger  (|uantities  In  the  field  samples.  Calcium  and  maguesiaai  may 
also  be  noted  In  the  same  connection.  The  subsoil  may  have  Influenced  this 
Increase. 

"(■1)  The  pot-grown  plants  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  iMtasti.  The  per- 
centage of  iMtnsh  is  much  higher  in  the  straw  than  In  the  grain,  while  with 
phost>horic  acid  the  op|H)site  is  the  case." 

Physical  analysis  of  soils,  J.  B.  Reynolds  (Ann.  Rpl.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  a»i 
flxpt.  Farm,  31,  (lOO.'i),  pp.  27-29.)— The  general  phj-sleal  properties  of  soils 
iire  briefly  discusse<l  in  this  article  and  the  principal  results  of  physical  analysis 
of  42  sampU»i  of  soil  from  the  AbitibI  district  of  Canada  are  summarized. 

About  a  IHT  cent  of  the  soils  analyzed  seemed  to  be  composed  entirely  of 
clay  with  little  or  no  admixture  of  coarse  particles,  39  per  cent  contained  tnm 
!.■>  to  2.")  i)er  cent  of  coarse  or  fine  quartz  particles,  and  19  per  cent  from  25 
to  40  per  cent  of  sand  and  silt.    Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  samples  were  classed  t» 
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loam,  7  per  cent  as  sandy  loam,  5  i>er  cent  as  light  sandy  loam,  and  tbe  re- 
mainder  were  peat  soils. 

A  prelimlnno'  examination  of  about  40  samples  of  soil  from  the  Temiskaming 
district  Indicate  that  these  soils  are  quite  similar  In  physical  structure  and 
upi>eflrance  to  the  AbitibI  soils. 

Experimeuts  on  peat  soil,  W.  II.  Day  (Ann.  lipt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt. 
Farm,  SI  (1905),  pp.  35-37). — studies  of  the  capillary  rise  of  water  in  a  peat 
soil  which  In  its  natural  state  baked  and  cracl<ed  in  dry  weather  and  absorbed 
water  badly  are  reiwrted. 

Tlje  studies  were  made  In  tubes  with  the  loose  and  packed  soil  and  with  mix- 
tures of  the  soil  with  sand,  loam,  marl,  and  lime.  "Twenty-live  per  cent  loam, 
lO  per  c-ent  marl,  and  50  per  cent  sand  increased  the  capillary  rate  by  about 
25  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  rate  in  pure  i)eat,  so  that  soil  treated  in  any 
of  these  ways  Is  capable  of  supplying  water  to  the  plants  much  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  untreated  state.  Ten  |>er  c«nt  lime,  on  tiie  ottier  hand,  decreased 
the  capillar}'  rate  by  about  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  pure  peat." 

The  tubes  In  whicli  the  water  rose  highest  did  not  contain  as  much  water 
l>er  cubic  centimeter  of  soil  as  those  In  which  the  water  rose  more  slowI.v.  This 
was  esjiecially  true  of  the  soil  mixed  with  10  per  cent  Ilnie. 

Experiments  made  with  oats  grown  on  the  soil  in  crocks  showed  that  the 
strongest  and  most  unlfonn  growth,  least  affected  by  "  damping  off,"  was 
obtained  in  tlie  mixture  containing  25  per  cent  of  loam. 

The  results  in  general  show  that  "  the  peat  can  be  much  improved  by  adding 
either  loam  or  sand,  but  seriously  injurerl  b.v  10  per  cent  of  lime.  .  .  .  Twenty- 
five  per  cent  loam  and  20  per  cent  sand  seem  to  be  the  best  treatments  tested." 

Experiments  on  aeration,  W.  II.  D.iy  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt. 
Farm,  31  (1905),  pp.  37-^0,  flga.  3). — In  these  experiments  wheat,  barley,  outs, 
and  peas  w^re  grown  on  loam  soil  in  4-gal.  Jars,  fitted  with  tubes  at  the  bottom, 
which  pennitte<l  air  to  be  drawn  through  the  soil.  "  Once  each  day  durlnj;  tlio 
growing' season  air  was  drawn  through  half  the  crocks  of  eafch  kind  of  grain, 
enough  to  completely  change  the  air  in  the  crocks.  Observations  were  taken 
on  the  germination,  the  growth  of  the  plants,  the  yield,  the  rainfall,  and  the 
water  added:" 

The  fesnltR  with  tlie  cereals  were  vitiated  by  depredations  of  sparrows, 
but  "point  to  the  importance  in  the  case  of  legumes  (iieas)  of  having  the  soil 
tboronghly  loosened  up  so  as  to  i)ermit  thorough  aeration  to  begin  witli,  and  the 
free  entrance  of  air  afterwards." 

Experiments  on  evaporation  and  transpiration,  W.  II.  Day  (.Inn.  lipt. 
Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  31  (1905),  pp.  ^M2).— Studies  of  the 
^ount  of  water  required  during  the  season  by  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  jieas 
growing  in  4.-gal.  crocks  are  reiwrtwl. 

From  tbe  data  given  It  a|>i)ears  "  that  the  wheat  up  to  August  3,  when  it  was 
about  ripe,  had  used  2.1.'>  times  as  much  water  as  the  rain  that  had  fallen.  The 
barley  to  July  20,  2.25  times  as  much  water  as  had  fallen,  and  the  oats  during 
the  same  period  2.57  times  the  amount  of  rain.  The  pena  up  to  August  15  had 
used  2.19  times  the  rain  during  that  i)erlod.  Hence,  in  case  of  these  four  grains 
umcb  more  water  for  the  sustenani-e  of  the  crop  nuist  come  from  the  store  held 
in  the  earth  from  the  winter  and  spring  rains  than  from  the  summer  rains." 
The  wheat  required  during  the  season  22.0  In.  of  water ;  the  barley,  18..52  In. ; 
(•ata,  21.15  in.,  and  peas,  27..38  in. 

The  constitution  of  arable  soil. — ^The  soil  of  Sigala  (Druelle)  and  the 
Tocka  from  which  it  was  derived,  A.  Deqaoe  and  11.  T^ciatu  (.Inn.  Scale  Xal. 
Agr.  MontpeUier.  n.  iter.,  5  (190.')),  A'o.  2,  pp.  93-liO).— Detailed  mineralogicai 
examiaations  according  to  the  authors'  method,  which  has  already  been  noted 
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(E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  750),  are  reiwrted.  These  show  that  the  minerals  in  tlie  soil 
are  iilentioal  witli  those  of  the  original  i"oc'lj  from  whicli  it  was  derived,  the  only 
dlffereiu-e  being  tlint  the  crystals  are  entire  In  ease  of  the  rock  and  l>rolien  in 
case  of  the  soil. 

Soil  builders  at  work,  S.  W.  Fixtcheb  {Countr]/  Life  Amer.,  9  (/906),  .Vo.  S. 
pp.  S25S21,  fios.  IS). — A  iropular  discussion  of  the  weathering  of  rocks;  pianu 
and  niiinials  as  soli  l)uilders;  and  the  action  of  ice,  wind,  and  micro-or^uiisnci 
Soil  exhaustion  as  well  as  formation  Is  considered. 

Feldspar  and  mica  as  sources  of  potash,  D.  N.  PniANisilNiKOV  (Landic.  Vcn. 
iS'taf.,  03  (1905),  So.  1-2,  pp.  151-156). — Sand  cultures  with  tobacco,  hnckwheat. 
flax,  iH>as,  sunflowers,  and  barley,  In  which  these  substances  were  use<l  in  fine- 
ground  condition  (less  than  0.2.')  njni.  in  diameter)  in  conne<'tion  with  soiiium 
nitrate,  anmionluni  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  calcium  nitnite,  are 
rejKtrted. 

The  results  show  tliat  the  orthoclase,  even  In  large  amounts,  had  verj-  littlf 
effect  on  tlie  gi'owtli  of  plants,  either  nione  or  in  association  witli  the  otliw 
materials.  Mica  and  afwphylllte  gave  somewhat  l)otter  results  than  the  ortho- 
<•la.se.  Tlie  asscK-lated  salts  therefore  apparently  did  not  exert  tlie  solvent  eiTwt 
which  hart  l>een  previously  noted  In  tlie  case  of  phosphates  (E.  S.  R..  1".  p.  •"i.TS). 

Investigations  on  the  insoluble  potassium  compounds  contained  in  hamic 
substances,  M.  Rebtiieixit  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Scl.  [Paris],  HI  (lOO'i),  So.X, 
pp.  llfi2-llS7:  abn.  in  Jour.  Chcm.  Soc.  [London],  90  (1906).  .Vo.  .;.'</.  H. 
p.  117). — In  continuation  of  previous  investigations"  the  author  studied  the 
double  rte<'oniix»sitlon  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  soluble  alkaline  salts  of 
weak  acids,  such  as  the  acetates  of  iiotasslum  and  calcium,  on  w(hx1  clmnial 
exhauste<l  of  solulile  comiiounds  partly  by  treatment  with  pure  water  and  partly 
l«y  o.vtrnction  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  results  indicate  the  presence  in  wood  charcoal  of  compounds  whicU  in 
general  behave  toward  tiie  salts  of  iiotassium  and  calcium  named  like  the  buniK' 
aciil  artificially  prepared  from  sugar.  Tliese  comjiounds,  however,  are  of  two 
classes  (if  unciiual  staliliity,  one  immediately  destroyed  by  dilute  liydr<K'liiori;' 
add.  tlie  otlier  lieiiig  more  resistant  to  this  reagent.  The  couukiuikIs  are  analo- 
gous In  tlieir  properties  and  affinities  to  different  artificial  and  natural  silicate^. 

On  the  causes  of  unproductivity  in  a  Rhode  Island  soil,  II.  J.  WHECi.a 
and  .7.  F.  Rrea/.eale  (Rhode  Island  Hta.  Jipt.  1905,  pp.  ASC-J^}).— This  is  .in 
account  of  cooiH>rative  investigations  between  the  Rhode  Island  Station  tiud  tlie 
Rureau  of  Soils  of  this  Deiiartment,  "  to  study  the  soluble  toxic  sulwtaiufs  In 
a  iiighly  uni)ro<luctivc  soil  and  also  in  soils  in  good  tilth  and  of  liigli  l>fo- 
ductiveness." 

The  Influence  of  the  treatment  of  the  extracts  of  such  soils  with  nonnutritiif 
solid  materials  and  with  certain  soluble  chemical  substances  (ferric  ii.vdriile. 
carlMin  black,  calcium  carbonate  and  sulphate,  sodium  chlorid,  iiotassiuui  sul- 
phate, dlsodiuin  phosphate,  sodium  nitrate,  and  pyrogallol)  was  studied  I'.*" 
means  of  water  cultures  with  wheat,  both  in  the  normal  and  treated  e.xtni<'t 
The  conclusions  reached  are  that  tlie  unpro<luctlveness  of  the  Infertile  Miam' 
silt  loam  from  tlio  station  farm  is  in  some  measure  transmitted  to  the  aqueous 
extract  of  tlie  soil. 

Tlie  beneficial  effe<t  of  treatment  of  (he  extract  with  finely  divided  Ciirtmi" 
black  and  ferric  hydrate  is  taken  "  to  indicate  that  the  extract  contained  inju- 
rious l>(idi«!s  which  were  remove<l  from  or  altered  In  the  soil  extract  se  as  to 
become  noninjurious,  or  partially  ko,  iiy  the  action  of  the  solids  above  named- 
Some  evidence  in  the  same  dlrectbin  is  <lerive<i  from  the  fact  that  treatment  of 
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tbe  extract  with  pyrogallol  proUuced  a  gain  in  transi)lration  in  all  cases  ami  in 
green  weight  In  throe  of  the  five  liistauces.  This  plienol  can  not  be  conslderetl 
us  a  nutrient  material,  »o.  that  the  conclusion  is  suggeste<l  that  certain  toxic 
substances  preseitt  in  the  extract  are  acted  on  chemically  by  the  pyrogallol  and 
brought  into  a  less  injurious  form.  It  Is  BUggeHte<I  that  the  beueQcial  action 
of  «^^ici^ful  carbonate  and  calcium  sulphate  in  these  exi)erimeut8  may  be  lu  part 
of  Ji  similar  nature.  * 

"The  poll  extracts  were  unquestionably  improved  for  the  growth  of  wlieat 
rluiits  by  the  addition  of  considerable  amounts  of  sodium  nitrate,  i>otassiuni 
siilplinte,  acid  sodium  phosphate,  and  in  certain  cases  by  sodium  chlorld.  .  .  . 
Tbe  <iuestion  as  to  just  how  tbe  salts  acted  lu  all  particulai-s  must  be  left  an 
oi»eii  one  for  the  present. 

"A  comparison  of  the  effects  pro<luce<l  by  the  various  treatments  of  tiio 
extract  of  the  Infertile  soil  with  those  i)roduced  by  the  same  treatments  upon 
extracts  of  two  soils  of  the  same  fann  which  -were  in  good  condition  for  the 
growth  of  crops  shows  that  none  of  tho  treatments  produanl  nearly  as  good 
effects  ujwn  the  extract  of  the  good  soil  as  uiwn  that  of  the  jwor  soil ;  yet 
treatment  witli  carbon  blaclc  and  ferric  hydrate  in  a  few  cases  seemeil  to  pro- 
da<-e  a  small  l)€neficial  effetrt  ui)on  tlie  extracts  of  the  good  sv>ils,  and  these 
iKKlies  were  probably  effective  througli  tlie  removal  of  injurious  substances  from 
the  extract  Therefore  It  may  be  supjwsed  that  the  toxic  l)odles  which  Appar- 
ently exist  In  relatively  large  amounts  In  the  extracts  of  the  infertile  soil  may 
lie  iiresent  also  to  a  slight  extent  in  tiiat  of  the  good  ones.  ...  To  attempt 
to  claim  from  the  data  obtained  that  because  these  manurial  substances  are  bene- 
ficial to  soil  extracts  in  other  ways  than  through  their  nutritive  effects,  where 
sucii  n  i)ossibility  of  action  exists,  and  that  hence  they  do  not  play  the  rOle 
of  plant  nutrients  In  the  soil  when  adde<l,  is  not  Intended,  nor  is  it  to  be  inferred. 
Neither  is  it  questioned  but  that  tlie  so-called  chemical  manures  do  in  most 
instances,  where  they  are  applied  to  the  '  worn  out '  type  of  soils,  exert  a  direct 
tffe<.-t  ati  nutrients  upon  the  plants." 

Soil  inoeolation  with  artificial  cultures,  M.  Febouson  (Viri/inia  Sta.  Bui. 
1>9,  pp.  81-96,  ftyH.  3).— This  bulletin  briefly  reviews  the  history  of  Investiga- 
tion on  this  subject.  Including  that  of  the  Virginia  Station  begun  in  1003. 
de»crll)es  the  author's  methods  of  preparing  and  distributing  the  cultures  (liquid 
cnltun>s  in  sealed  glass  tubes  with  •  time  limit  of  life),  and  gives  results  of 
S4t4  tests  of  the  nmterlal  In  different  parts  of  tlie  State.  The  conditions  under 
which  inoculation  is  likely  to  succewl  or  fall  are  state<l. 

Of  the  344  persons  who  trietl  tiie  cultures  sent  out  by  the  station,  Gl  reported 
crop  failures  due  to  bad  seed,  bad  season,  or  weeils  and  grass.  Of  the  28.'{ 
remaining,  2:J4,  or  82  per  cent,  reported  that  tlie  material  was  witliout  doubt 
a  success  and  that  the  crop  was  lienefited  by  It.  The  reiiorts  of  27  showed  that 
the  soil  already  contained  the  proiier  bacteria  and  tli«t  tlie  crop  was  not  mate- 
rially lienefited  by  Inoculation,  and  22,  or  8  imr  cent,  did  not  observe  any  effect 
of  the  inoculation  either  by  formation  of  nodules  or  increase  in  tlie  crop. 

The  general  conclusion  Is  reached  that  Inoculation  can  be  8uc<-essfully  and 
profitably  done  when  care  is  taicen  to  observe  projier  methods,  but  a  conserv- 
ative course  .is  recommended  since  "  no  amount  of  inoculation  or  anytliing  else 
win  make  uii  for  an  imiicrfectly  jirepared  seed  bed,  jioor  soil,  lind  season,  and 
lioor  cultivation."  It  Is  not  believed  that  the  results  obtalne<l  Justify  the  pay- 
ing of  the  large  prices  which  have  been  asked  for  commercial  cultures,  and  the 
station  will  continue  to  supply  farmers  of  the  State  with  cultures  at  a  cost  of 
^  cts.  per  acre,  provided  the  'arniers  will  give  the  material  a  fair  trial  and 
teport  results. 
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Lobs  of  nitrogen  in  putrefying  peptone  mlations.  Bacteriological  soil 
investigation,  P.  Ehbenbebo  (Cciithl.  Baki.  [etc.]  2.  AM.,  15  {1905),  fio.  \-6, 
lip.  15i-16i;  abg.  in  Jour.  Vhein.  Soc.  [London^,  88  (1905).  Ho.  511,  II,  p.  750).— 
The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  fn  deteriuluiug  the  iwwer  of  soils 
to  produee  putrefaction  lu  peptone  solutions  it  Is  necessary  to  uialie  determina- 
tions with  the  whole  contents  of  the  flaslis,  thus  avoiding  filtration  and  tbe  use 
of  aiiquot  portions  of  the  solution.  The  putrefying  iwwer  of  siniilnr  foils 
varies  appreciably  under  different  treatments.  The  loss  of  nitrogen  occnrrlng  in 
putrefying  peptone  solutions  inoculated  with  soil  and  then  filtered  is  ascrihnl 
to  absorption  rather  than  biological  fixation  in'the  soil. 

Th.e  absorptive  power  of  soils  for  bone  and  mineral  superpbosphates,  C 
MoNTANABi  {Chem.  Ztg.,  29  (1905),  Xo.  75,  pp.  988,  989;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem. 
Soc.  [London],  88  (1905),  A'o.  517,  II,  p.  759). — ^The  author  briefly  reiwrts  ex- 
periments carried  out  on  lillogram  lots  of  soils  of  different  kinds  treated  in 
funnels  with  solutions  of  tbe  different  superpho.spbates,  which  indicate  that  tbe 
jiopular  belief  as  to  the  greater  activity  of  bone  superphosphate  Is  not  supported 
by  the  facts.  Apparently,  however,  tbe  phosphoric  acid  of  the  mineral  sui«er- 
I'bospliate  was  not  quite  so  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  soils,  although  it  Is  tbe 
author's  opinion  that  the  jwrtion  at>sorl>ed  was  more  rapidly  taken  up  by  tbe 
plant  roots. 

On  tbe  effect  of  liming  upon  certain  constituents  of  a  soil,  B.  L.  Haktweu 
and  J.  W.  Kei-looo  (Rhode  Inland  Stu.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  242-i.52).—"  Since  WR 
two  of  the  iKjrmauent  e.xj)erlmental  plats  upon  the  station  plain  have  received 
equal  amounts  of  nitrogen  annually  In  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  two  others  in 
nitrate  of  soda.  About  3.7  tons  of  air-slaked  lime  have  been  applied  in  all  to 
one  of  the  plats  receiving  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  to  one  of  those  receiving 
nitrate  of  soda.  Equal  amounts  of  muriate  of  iiotash  and  dissolved  bonebladi 
have  l)een  added  annually  to  each  plat." 

Cliemical  studies  of  the  influence  of  this  treatment  on  the  bumus  content  and 
the  comiK>sitlon  (ash  constituents)  of  the  bumus  of  the  soil  show  that  "tbe 
amount  of  humus  is  now  less  in  the  limed  than  In  the  unlimeil  plats.  Tbe 
amount  of  free  humus  is  likewise  less  in  the  limed  plats.  A  smaller  part  of  tbe 
bumiis  is  present  as  free  humus  In  the  limed  plats.  The  loss  bj*  igniting  tbe 
oven-dry  soil  was  somewhat  less  from  tbe  samples  of  tbe  limed  plats  than  from 
the  unlimed  ones. 

"  The  total  nitrogen  in  tbe  limed  plat  to  which  nitrate  of  soda  is  applied  Is 
less  than  the  amount  common  to  tbe  other  three  plats. 

"  In  tbe  case  of  tbe  unlimed  plats  the  one  to  which  sulphate  of  ammonia  bas 
been  added  would  require  much  more  lime  to  neutralize  it,  according  to  the  lime- 
water  test,  than  the  one  which  bas  received  nitrate  of  soda.  ITiwn  the  same 
basis,  no  further  application  of  lime  would  be  required  for  the  limed  plat  to 
which  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  added,  although  the  limed  plat  receiving  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  Is  still  somewhat  acid. 

•'  Most  of  the  ash  left  upon  destroying  the  separated 'humus  and  free  hnmos 
by  ignition  is  coniiX)sed  of  iron  and  aluminum  o.\ids,  phosphoric  acid,  and  silica. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  ash  remaining  from  the  free  humus,  that  from  the  llnied 
soils  contained  larger  iwroentages  of  phosphoric  acid  and  smaller  percentages 
of  silica  than  that  from  the  unlimed  soils. 

"  Surprisingly  large  anjounts  of  Iron  were  found  In  the  ash  left  froni  tbe 
ignition  of  the  bumus  and  free  humus.  Tlie  Iron  in  the  ammoniacal  solntlons 
of  humus  could  not  he  thrown  out  by  certain  of  tbe  ordinary  precipitants. 

"An  artificial  product  made  by  precipitating  tbe  bumus  from  an  ammonlawl 
extract  of  leaf  mold,  by  means  of  ferrous  cblorid,  contained  in  its  oven-dij 
condition  11  per  cent  of  ash,  of  which  83  per  cent  was  ferric  oxid,  the  rem*!"*' 
being  phosphoric  add  and  silica." 
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Directions  for  liming  {Rev.  Odti.  Agron..  H  (1905),  No.  12,  pp.  1,99-501).— 
The  rules  formulated  by  the  Ueruan  Agricultural  Society  for  this  purpose  are 
griren. 

Cultural  management  as  applied  to  sewage  irrigation  at  Paris,  P.  Vincey 

(  J/<?»/».  8oc.  Nat.  Agi:  France.  lU  U905),  pp.  41.5-500,  pi.  1,  flgs.  6).— The  theory 

of  this  method  of  sewage  disposal  is  explained,  the  history  of  its  use  In  disposing 

ot  tlie  sewage  of  Paris  Is  reviewed,  and  its  efficiency  and  present  status  is 

discussed. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Paris  system  of  sewage  disixisai  has  not  yet  been 
perfected  so  that  It  secures  both  perfect  purification  of  the  sewage  and  Its  com- 
plete utilization.  While  much  has  been  done  to  Introduce  crop  rotations,  which 
secure  a  more  complete  aud  uniform  utilization  of  the  sewage  throughout  the 
year,  tlie  supply  of  sewage  has  grown  so  large  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  care 
of  it  in  winter,  and  even  in  summer  it  is  often  dincult  to  secure  that  inter- 
uilttance  of  application  which  is  essential  to  thorough  purification.  This  Is 
true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  municipality  has  rapidly  increased  the  area  of 
its  sewage  farms. 

The  difficulties  are  Increased  In  those  cases  in  which  the  city  does  not  own 
the  land,  but  simply  supplies  the  sewage  to  farmers  and  gardeners,  as  they  are 
not  willing  to  irrigate  during  the  night  e.\cept  to  a  very  limited  e.xtent  in  dry 
seasons.  The  present  system  Is  inadequate  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  of  Paris, 
and  so  maite  It  possible  to  suppress  pollution  of  the  Seine.  It  is  claimed 'to  l>e 
liosslble  to  so  extend  the  i)resent  area  and  application  as  to  dispose  of  775,000 
fublc  meters  of  sewage  i)er  day,  which  will  be  amply  sufficient. 

IiO«al  fertilizer  experiments  in  Malmohus  County,  Sweden,  1904,  U. 
NoBoiN  and  M.  Weibull  (Malmo.  Liins  K.  HuxMll,  SaUgk.  Kvrthskr.,  1905,  No. 
J,  pp.  207-271). — A  brief  account  of  the  cooperative  fertilizer  trials  conducted 
on  a  number  of  different  farms  under  the  auspices  of  the  Malmohus  County 
Agricultural  Society  Is  given,  and  the  following  subjects  are  discussed  at  more 
length:  The  general  effects  of  fertilizers  as  shown  by  exr)erimenta  during  recent 
years,  analyses  of  lime  and  soil  analyses  in  general,  the  after-effect  of  artificial 
fertilizers,  experiments  with  calcium  carbid,  experiments  with  lime  as  a  manure 
preservative,  the  influence  of  different  fertilizers  on  the  quality  of  root  crops 
and  experiments  with  oat  sickness  of  soils. — f.  W.  wolu 

Kxperlments  with  mineral  fertilizers  on  the  Krotkov  estate,  A.  I.  Stebut 
(V'yefitnik  Russ.  Selsk.  Khoz.,  190!i,  Nos.  50,  51;  aba.  in  Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron. 
(Rms.  Jpur.  Expt.  Landw.),  6  (1905),  No.  2.  pp.  2f5-2-}7).— The  relative  effi- 
ciency of  drill  and  broadcast  application  of  fertilizers  is  discussed  on  the  basis 
of  fertilizer  experiments  carried  on  at  the  Krotkov  estate. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  drill  application  the  fertilizers  arc  placed  where  they 
are  exhausted  In  the  early  stages  of  growth  of  the  plant,  which  is  thus  forced 
into  vigorous  development,  causing  it  to  make  increased  demands  ujwn  soil 
fertility  during  later  periods  of  growth.  Drill  fertilizing,  therefore,  not  only 
does  not  increase  the  supply  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  or  provide  fully  for  the 
requirements  of  the  plant,  but  results  in  actual  soil  exhaustion.  For  drill 
fertilizing  to  yield  best  results  the  whole  soil  should  be  well  supplied  with  plant 
food,  the  fertilizers  applied  In  the  drill  acting  mainly  as  a  stimulus  to  the  ])lant. 

In  the  early  stages  of  plant  growth  fertilizers  which  have  been  ai>plied  broad- 
cast art  in  much  the  same  manner  as  fertilizers  applied  In  the  drill,  but  they 
continue  to  furnish  plant  food  through  a  longer  i)eriod,  dei)ending  upon  the 
character  of  the  root  growth  of  the  plant.  If  the  plant  has  a  limited  root 
system  or  the  season  Is  dry,  so  that  plant  food  does  not  circulate  freely  in  the 
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soil  solutions,  a  considerubie  amount  of  tlio  fertilizing  ninterial  appiiMl  l)ro!Ml- 
cast  may  not  i»e  utilized  by  the  plant. — f.  firkman. 

Beport  on  commercial  fertilizers,  1905,  K.  II.  Jkkkins  and  A.  L.  Wi:<to!( 
(Connecticut  state  ,S'/«.  lipt.  1!)0'>,  pi.  /,  pp.  O-lnd). — This  includes  a  sUitpiuent 
of  tlie  duties  of  nninufaeturei's  and  dealers  and  of  the  exiierimont  Htafioii  in 
ponnet'tion  with  the  insiKH-tion  under  the  State  fertilizer  law.  a  list  of  (imis 
!icense<l  to  deal  in  fertilizers  in  the  State  during  UK);"),  notc>s  on  tlie  nictlmrb 
followed  in  sampling  and  eoUeothiK  fertilizers,  n  elasslfleation  of  the  fertilizers 
analyzed,  descriptions  (with  analyses)  of  fertilizing  material  furnisliing  nitn)- 
gen,  i>h(>sphoric  acid,  and  iKitash  In  fertilizers,  and  explanations  regarding  the 
valuation  of  fertilizers. 

Tabulated  analyses  and  valuations  are  given  of  (MM)  sam|>les  of  fertiliiini: 
materials.  Including  nitrate  of  smla,  drie<l  biocMl,  cotton-see«l  meal,  castor  poniace, 
flaxseed  meal,  dis.solved  ro<'k  phosphate,  charre<l  Iiono,  carlMiuate  of  iwtasli. 
iiigli-grade  sulphate  of  iH)tash,  double  sulphate  of  imtasli  and  magnesia,  nmri.ite 
of  potasli,  kalnit,  saltpeter  waste,  bone  manures,  slaughterhouse  tankage.  dO' 
ground  fish,  su|>erpbosphates  with  iM)tash  salts,  nitrogenous  sui>eri)lu>s;pliate!<. 
special  manures,  home-mixed  fertillzei-s,  vegetable  imtasli,  c-otton-hnll  nstws. 
wood  ashes,  limekiln  ashes,  garbage  ashes,  lime.  South  Ameri<-an  guano,  sw<?*p- 
ings  from  a  fertilizer  factory,  dust  from  wheat,  pulverized  siieep  luauurc,  rottol 
cotton-seed  corniest,  dust  from  tobacco,  and  woolen  c:inK't  waste. 

The  cash  retail  cost  per  jiound  in  Connecticut  of  nitrogen  in  raw  materials 
during  ino.'i  as  shown  in  this  report  was,  in  nitrate  of  soda,  highest  I'-Tt.  iowwt 
10.4,  average  Ki.O  cts. ;  dried  bloo<l,  average  21.!>  cts. ;  cotton-seed  meal.  Uigliest 
2t».(J,  lowest  14.2,  average  1<>.4  cts. ;  castor  iK)ma«»,  highest  24.5,  lowest  '-I'.t. 
average  22.4  cts. ;  and  flaxseed  meal,  average  21.0  cts. 

The  price  of  available  ithosphoric  acid  In  form  of  dissolved  rock  phosphate 
was,  highest  4.8,  lowest  4..3,  average  4.5  cts.  per  ix)und. 
.  The  price  per  pound  of  )K>tash  In  raw  materials  was,  in  high-grade  carbonate, 
highest  7..%  lowest  0.7,  average  7.1  cts. ;  carbonate  as  "  vegetable  jiofasli." 
highest  8.1,  lowest  7..'),  average  8  cts.;  high-grade  sulphate,  highest  .">.;{,  lowest 
4.8,  average  5  cts.;  double  sul|iliate,  highest  5.9,  lowest  4.9.. average  5.3  I'ts.". 
muriate  of  iwtash,  highest  4.5,  lowest  4,  average  4.25  cts.;  salti)eter  waste, 
average.  0.7  ct. :  and  kainit,  average  4.7  cts. 

The  price  of  lime  per  100  lbs.  was,  In  wood  ashes,  average  M  cts. ;  limekiln 
ashes,  highest  1.5,  lowest  4..'J:  and  ground  slaked  lime,  average  85  cts. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  V.  Kvans  (Missouri  Fruit  f!ta.  Bui.  IS.  pp.  S3,  fg- 
*?).— In  this  bulletin  an  attemi)t  is  made  to  give  "such  Infonnntlon  pertaining 
to  the  use  of  fertilizers  as  may  l)e  of  use  to  the  general  imiuirer.  The  informa- 
tion ofTerccl.  however,  does  not  come  from  tlie  results  of  actual  exjwrinients 
conducted  at  this  station,  but  rather  is  a  general  summary  of  the  subject" 

Analyses  and  valuations  of  commercial  fertilizers,  ,T.  V.  Street.  W.  P- 
Ali.en,  and  V.  J.  Carbkhry  (\cw  Jersey  «/a».  Bui.  ISH.  pp.  .J6).— This  is  a 
second  rciwrt  on  fertilizer  lasju'ction  during  1905,  the  first  l)eing  given  in  Bui 
letln  187  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  4.50). 

The  trade  values  of  fertilizing  ingredients  for  1905  are  discus.sed  and  the  com- 
Iiosltion  of  standard  materials  supplying  them,  station  valuations  are  conijMireJ 
with  actiml  selling  prices,  suggestions  made  regarding  the  purchase  pf  ter- 
tllizers,  and  results  rei)orted  of  cxamimitions  of  104  samples  of  standard  un- 
mixed materials,  11  home  mixtures,  20  special  mixtures,  ;{8(>  complete  fcrtiliwrs, 
and  29  miscellaneous  materials.  "  With  a  few  exceptions  the  analyses  indicate 
that  the  materials  were  of  good  quality,  although  the  usual  wide  variations 
are  shown  In  the  ease  of  dried  fish  and  tankage." 
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Beport  of  analyses  of  samples  of  fertilUera  collected  by  the  [Kew  York] 
conunissioner  of  agpriculture  during  1905  (Netr  York  l^tate  Sta.  Bui,  272,  pp. 
i03—470). — ^This  bulletin  gives  in  tabular  form  without  discussion  of  any  kind 
the  analyses  of  samples  of  fertilizers  collected  by  the  commlHsioner  of  agri- 
culture during  1905  and  transmitted  by  him  for  analysis  to  the  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Station. 

FertiUzer  analyses,  fall  season,  1904,  to  spring  season,  1905,  B.  W. 
KiuiOBE  (But.  N.  C.  Ed.  Agr.,  26  {1905),  No.  7,  pp.  77).— The  names  and  guar- 
anteed composition  of  fertilizers  registered  for  1905,  and  analyses  and  valua- 
tions of  679  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  108  samples  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  examined  during  the  full  of  1904  and  spring  of  1905,  with  explanations 
regarding  terms  used  in  fertilizer  analyses,  freight  rates,  valuation,  etc. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  W.  W.  Milleb  and  N.  W.  Lord  (.inn.  Jtpt.  Ohio  Bd. 
Agr.,  59  (1904),  PP-  250-311). — This  Is  a  report  of  nnalyses  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers made  by  the  State  chemist  and  of  <-ertlflcates  filed  by  manufacturers  or 
general  agents  during  the  year  1904,  with  the  text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law. 

Kiscellaneous  analyses,  B.  L.  Habtwell,  J.  W.  Kellogo,  and  M.  Steel 
(Rhode  Inland  Sta.  Bpt.  1905,  pp.  22S-22S). — Analyses  (In  some  cases  partial) 
are  reported  of  "hydrated"  lime,  muck  (air  dried),  soot  from  soft  coal,  street 
sweepings,  ashes  of  hospital  refuse,  wood  ashes,  coal  ashes,  sawdust  ashes  from 
machine  shop,  black  bone,  guano,  add  phosphate  (dissolved  phosphate  rock), 
floats  (undissolved  phosphate  rock),  finely  ground  bone,  dissolved  bone,  star 
fish  (air  dried),  dried  blood,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of 
potash,  high-grade  muriate  of  iwtash,  high-grade  sulphate  of  ix>tasb.  potassium 
carbonate,  sodium  chlorid  (common  salt),  sodium  carbonate,  Rhode  Island  corn 
l>ran,  and  cotton-seed  meal. 

mgbt  soil,  A.  Grau  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  xer.,  10  (1905),  \o.  50,  pp.  7.74. 
755). — This  article  discusses  briefly  the  preparation,  variation  in  composition, 
and  use  of  this  material. 

The  production  of  manure,  green  manuring,  and  the  purchase  of  com- 
iiercial  fertilizers,  K.  Aebeboe  (FuhHng'e  Landir.  Ztg.,  5.)  (1905),  No.  19,  pp. 
633-639). — A  general  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Significance  of  ashes  as  fertilizer,  D.  N.  Pbianishnikov  (Vyestnik  Russ. 
SeUk.  Khoz.,  190.i,  No.  11;  aba.  in  Zhur.  Opuitn.  .4.gron.  (Rms.  Jour.  Expt. 
Landtc.),  6  (1905),  No.  1,  p.  50). — Ashes  are  usually  valued  mainly  as  a  iwtash 
fertilizer,  but,  according  to  the  author's  exi>erlments  on  sandy  soils,  it  has  been 
.demonstrated  that  ashes  not  only  apiiear  as  a  rich  i>otnsh  fertilizer,  but  their 
phosphoric  acid,  even  that  insoluble  in  water,  iwssesses  n  high  degree  of  assimi- 
lablllty  (higher  than  the  phosphoric  acid  of  bones  and  but  slightly  inferior  to 
superphosphate).  The  application  of  too  large  amounts  of  ashes,  however, 
leads  to  the  formation  of  a  crust  and  an  alkaline  reaction  In  the  soil  which  Is 
not  desirable. — p.  fibeman. 

Transformations  of  sodium  nitrate  in  the  soil  of  sugar-beet  plantations, 
J.  Stoklasa  (Ztschr.  Zuckeriitdus.  Bohmcn,  30  (1905),  pp.  l->i;  aim.  in  Jour. 
Soc.  Chem.  Indus.s2i  (1905),  No.  21.  pp.  1118,  1119).— Th\a  article  attempts  to 
explain  the  fact  that  when  sodium  nitrate  is  applied  to  sugar  beets  very  little 
of  the  nitrogen  Is  washed  out  of  the  soil  In  normal  seasons,  but  remains  avail- 
able In  the  humus  of  the  surface  soil.  This  is  ascribed  partly  to  assimilation 
by  the  beets  and  partly  to  the  fixation  of  the  nitrogen  in  organic  forms  as  a 
result  of  biological  processes,  this  organic  nitrogen  becoming  available  as  It  is 
retiulred  by  the  plants. 

Chilean  nitrate  production  and  trade,  R.  K.  Mansfiei.d  (Mo.  Connular  Rpts. 
[V,  S.],  1905,  No.  297,  pp.  129,  130).— The  statistics  of  this  industry  for  1904 
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are  briefly  summarlzetl,  KlunviiiK  that  the  prodoctioii  of  nitrate  In  Chile  in  that 
year  wm  1,«!M.665  tons,  which  is  80,230  tons  in  excess  of  the  production  in 
1903.  The  total  exirarts  were  t,(i3(),488  tons,  or  4.5,745  tons  more  than  in  1903. 
The  Htatlstics  show  an  im-rease  in  consumption  of  nitrate  In  the  United  States, 
but  a  slight  decrease  in  Euroi)e  (France,  Belgium,  and  Italy). 

Calcium,  cyanamid  and  its  use  in  agriculture,  A.  d'Ercole  (La  calciociana- 
mide  ed  il  suo  migUore  imptego  in  agricoltura.  Romp,  1906,  pp.  JiO.pl.  1.  fgt. 
15). — This  elaborate  rejwrt.  published  by  the  Italian  Society  for  the  Ma^ufa^ 
ture  of  Agricultural  rnnlucts,  etc.,  after  briefly  referring  to  the  principal  nitro- 
■gen  compounds  used  as  fertilizers,  discusses  the  utllizntion  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen,  espec-ially  in  the  form  of  calcium  cyanamid,  reviewing  experimeate  hj 
various  investigators  with  this  substance,  and  reiwrts  in  detail  a  large  numljer 
of  exiieriments  with  the  substance  on  all  classes  of  farm  crops.  The  wide  appli- 
cability of  this  material  as  a  fertilizer  is  indicated  by  the  results  of  tliese  experi- 
ments. 

Tlxomas-ammoniom-phospbate,  a  new  manure;  its  composition  and  lesolt* 
of  manurlal  experiments  in  1904,  Mvixer  (lllu*.  LamUr.  Ztg.,  2'>  (/.W). 
A'o.  3i,  pp.  303,  30.i;  obx.  in  Jour.  Cheni.  f^oc.  [iMtidon],  S8  (190.-)),  \o.  .5/6.  //. 
p.  6.>0). — ^This  material  Is  a  mixture  of  Thomas  slag  or  sutterphospbate  and 
ammonium  salts.  In  exi)erinients  with  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  uiaugel- 
wurzels  a  mixture  of  slag  and  ammonium  salts  gave  very  satisfactory  results 
The  fertilizer  should  be  applied  as  a  top  dressing.  There  is  little  loss  of  nitro- 
gen from  the  mixture  if  it  is  used  soon  after  its  preparation. 

Ground  rock  for  fertilizing  puiposes,  A.  S.  Cushman  (Science,  n.  »eT„ 
22  (1903),  No.  573,  pp.  838,  859).— Attention  is  called  to  a  series  of  experiments 
with  tobacco  seedlings  which  it  is  claimed  showed  "  that  flne-ground  ortlwclaw 
was  very  nearly.  If  not  quite,  as  etflcient  as  a  source  of  potash  plant  food  as  the 
more  soluble  iwtash  salts  which  are  in  onlinary  use."  and  it  is  suggested  tliat 
with  Improvements  iu  methods  and  machines  for  grinding  rock  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  "  not  only  some  of  our  feldspar  deiwslts  but  even  our  richer 
potash-bearing  feldspathic  rock,  like  some  of  the  granites,"  may  be  profitablj 
employe<l  as  a  source  of  jKitash. 

Potassium  salts,  W.  M.  Ooubtis  (Extr.  from  Mineral  Resoitrcea  of  the  CKitei 
States,  WO4.  V.  8.  Ocol.  Survey,  1903,  pp.  16). — This  pat)er  gives  statistics  of 
the  potash  Industry  of  Germany  and  discusses  the  possibility  of  finding  potush 
and  attempts  to  locate  dei)oslts  In  the  United  States. 

Indications  of  possible  potash  deposits  found  in  saline  springs,  oil  wells,  and 
bore  holes,  and  In  desert  deposits  are  described,  with  determinations  of  potash 
in  salts  from  various  saline  springs  and  desert  deposits  in  California  and 
Nevada.  Seven  localities  in  the  United  States  which  seem  to  offer  favorable 
conditions  for  the  discovery  of  iKJtash  deposits  by  boring  are  named  as  follows: 
Cody,  Wyo. ;  Magneslan  Lake,  near  Laramie,  \\'Vo. ;  Byron  Springs,  Contra 
Costa  Co.,  Cal. ;  Death  Valley,  Cal. ;  Sierra  de  las  Cucapas  basin,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, extending  into  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. ;  Boundbrook,  N.  J. ;  and  Mount  I'oni, 
Mass.    The  report  contains  a  bibliography  of  iwtassium  salts. 

AOEXCTTLTUBAL  BOTANY. 

Belation  of  transpiration  to  growth  in  wheat,  B.  R.  Ltvinoston  (Bot.  Chu-. 
1,0  (1905).  A'o.  3,  pp.  178-195.  figit.  ^/).— Investigations  are  rejiorted  on  the  rela- 
tion between  transpiration  and  the  growth  of  wheat,  cultures  I)elng  growTi  Id 
soil  in  wire  baskets  covered  with  paraffin,  and  water  cultures  grown  In  black 
bottles  were  used  for  comparison. 
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From  the  experiments  the  author  eoncludes  that  total  transpiration  of  wheat 
plants  grown  in  various  media  Is  as  good  a  criterion  for  comparing  the  relative 
growth  in  these  media  as  is  the  weight  of  the  plants.  The  amount  of  transpira- 
tion Is  practically  a  simple  function  of  the  leaf  surface,  and  this  varies  with  the 
leaf  weight,  wWch  In  turn  varies  with  the  weight  of  the  entire  tops.  Thus  it 
is  believed  that  total  transpiration  is  a  measure  for  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

It  Is  held  tliat  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  solution  in  which  the  roots  are  grown 
has  little  or  no  influence  on  those  structural  and  physiological  properties  of  the 
leaves  which  control  the  amount  of  water  lost  per  unit  of  leaf  surface.  In 
making  use  of  this  criterion  of  transpiration  for  the  comparison  of  different 
nutrient  media,  the  author  says  that  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  will 
(•ccur  variations  which  appear  to  be  unexplained.  On  this  account  the  larger 
the  number  of  plants  used  the  nearer  the  results  will  approach  the  average. 

it  is  show^n  also  that  temijerature,  atmospheric  (•onditions,  etc..  Influence  total 
transpiration,  and  tliese  factors  must  be  considered  in  investigations  of  this 
kind. 

The  methods  for  comparison  of  plant  growth  provisionally  established  for 
wheat  are  said  to  liold  good  for  grasses  generally. 

The  derelopment  of  root  hairs,  Laetitia  M.  Snow  [Bot.  Oaz.,  40  (190o),  No. 
1,  pp.  J2-iS,  pi.  1,  figs.  6). — The  author  reports  investigations  on  the  causes  for 
the  production  of  root  hail's,  preliminary  exjieriments  being  made  with  a  large 
numl)er  of  plants  and  detailed  Investigations  carried  on  with  seedlings  of 
wheat,  com,  pea,  and  s(iuash. 

The  effect  of  various  factors  In  determining  the  development  is  shown,  the 
author  stating  tlint  light  and  darkness  appear  to  have  an  Indirect  effect  through 
their  influence  on  growth.  High  temiwrature  with  sufficient  moisture  decreased 
the  production  of  root  hairs  with  an  Increased  elongation  of  the  internal  cells. 
The  slower  the  growth  of  the  roots  the  better  the  development  of  the  root  hairs. 
Retardation  of  growth  by  glass  tubes,  wounding,  or  resistance  favored  root- 
hair  production. 

The  roots  of  corn  seetllings  In  water  first  assumed  a  curled  condition,  produc- 
ing abundant  root  hairs,  imt  later  tliey  grew  straight  and  smooth,  either  on 
account  of  accommoilation  to  the  oxygen  supply  or  because  that  gas  was  aup- 
|)lle«l  through  tlie  aerial  parts.  A  saturated  atmosphere  wltli  high  temperature 
tended  to  suppress  the  development  of  hairs,  and  a  saturated  soil  showed  a  simi- 
lar effe<"t  on  corn  and  wheat  seedlings.  Curves  and  swellings  on  roots  had  a 
lavorable  effect  upon  the  development  of  root  hairs,  probably  on  account  of  the 
retardation  of  the  growth  of  the  root. 

The  examples  of  retardation  favoring  root-hair  development  showed  that  It 
was  not  tlie  rate  of  growth  but  the  differential  elongation  of  the  inner  and  outer 
cells  that  was  the  important  factor.  Itoot-hair  production  seems  to  dejwnd  on 
the  ratio  between  the  cnpactty  of  the  epidermal  cells  to  elongate  and  their 
aldllty  to  do  so,  and  the  activity  of  the  epidermis  may  i)e  In  inverse  projwrtlou 
la  the  actlvlt.v  of  the  central  e.vlinder,  lateral  roots  appearing  when  the  root 
lialrs  are  suppressed. 

A  bibliography  of  literature  relating  to  this  subject  Is  appended. 

Agricultural  microbiology,  R.  Kayser  (ilicrabiologie  .igricole.  Paris:  J.  B. 
BaillUrr  rf  Sons.  1905.  pp.  XXI+W,  fiiix.  100).— In  the  introductory  part  of  this 
liook  tlie  author  descrllKw  in  a  general  wa.v  micro-organisms  and  the  effects  of 
|ih.vsical  and  chemical  agents  niwn  tlieir  development,  after  which  he  takes  up 
the  rOle  wlilcli  they  play  in  soil  fertilization,  describing  their  distribution  through 
the  soil,  their  action  on  manures,  nitrification  and  denitrification,  fixation  of 
ntmospheric  nitrogen,  etc. 
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In  other  parts  of  the  work  bacteria  as  applied  to  the  traiurformation  of  vege- 
table and  auininl  jiroducts  are  discussed  under  the  headings  of  fermentation, 
vinegar  manufacture,  starch  manufacture,  baking,  fruit  and  vegetable  preser- 
vation, silage,  flax  rutting,  tobacco  fermentation,  and  the  bacteria  of  tlie  daii7, 
tannery,  etc.  • 

On  proteolytic  enzyms,  H,  A.  L.  Dean  (Bot.  Gas.,  iO  (1905),  yo.  2,  pp.  121- 
134)' — A  study  was  made  of  the  proteolytic  enzymH  of  l)eans  to  determine  the 
distribution  of  erejmin. 

The  results  of  the  Investigations  show  that  the  protelds  of  the  seeds  of  beans 
undergo  proteolysis  during  geruihiatiou,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  transportation 
of  the  nitrogen  and  its  utilization  in  the  formation  of  new  organs.  The  author 
says  there  are  3  ways  in  wlilch  this  i)ix)ces8  may  be  carried  out — by  the  action  of 
a  tryptic  enzyni,  by  the  combined  action  of  the  protoplasm  and  of  an  ensyni 
which  by  itself  Is  incapable  of  carrying  out  the  whole  process,  or  by  tlie  action  of 
the  protoplasm  alone. 

The  remits  of  his  studies  of  the  resting  and  germinating  l)eens  show  that 
there  is  no  enzym  present  which  is  able  to  digest  the  protelds.  of  the  f«eeA 
There  is  present,  however,  an  cnzym  of  the  ereptase  group  which  Is  capable  of 
digesting  the  i>roteosos  resulting  from  the  partial  hydrolysis  of  the  seed  proteldfi 
It  Is  believed  jwssible,  therefore,  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  starts  the  pr»- 
cess  of  proteid  decomimsition  and  carries  it  to  some  stage  at  which  the  ereptase 
takes  up  the  work  and  <'ompletes  the  process. 

On  the  structure  and  biology  of  the  yeast  plant,  F.  Mutcbus  {Jour.  Med. 
Rcararch,  H  (1905),  .Yo.  1,  pp.  13-50,  pi.  1). — ^The  author  descrities  investiga- 
tions on  the  stnic-ture  n>id  biology  of  the  yeast  plant  (Hacfharomyce*  cererifia). 
In  which  some  Important  discoveries  relative  to  the  yeast  plant  were  determined. 

The  author  rejwrts  the  presence  of  a  relatively  large  nucleus,  a  definitely 
marked  nuclear  membrane,  and  chnractcristically  difTerentiated  granules  and  a 
reticulate<l  network  within  the  nucleus,  which  stains  in  every  way  as  do  tlie 
nucleoli  of' the  cells,  and  tiie  young  cells  are  said  to  have  the  same  organization 
as  the  more  mature  ones. 

In  studying  the  biology  of  tlie  yeast  plant  the  author  experimented  with  pare 
cultures  in  various  culture  media,  in  which  the  effect  of  various  agents  upon 
growth  was  detenninetl,  and  he  concludes  that  from  his  investigations  S.  cere- 
visiw  is  not  a  variable  siK>cles,  and  any  variation  in  form  olwerved  is  due  to  the 
Inherent  nature  of  the  cell  rather  than  to  e.xternal  conditions.  Variation  In  the 
size  and  rate  of  growth  of  cells  may  be  producetl  by  changes  In  the  conditions 
under  which  they  grow,  and  anesthetics  do  not  |)ermanently  destroy  growth  or 
reproduction  of  this  «i>ecic8. 

Synthetic  culture  media  and  the  biochemistry  of  bacterial  pigments,  M. 
X.  Sui-uvA.>-  (./oi/r.  ilcil.  Ifrxrarch.  H  (1905),  Jfo.  1,  pp.  109-tSO) .—Tie 
author  reiM)rts  uiwn  a  s«>ries  of  investigations  in  which  he  undertook  to  grow 
bacteria  in  luitrient  nie<lia  of  very  simple  comiwsltion  and  to  also  determine  the 
(wnditions  under  wliii-li  biictcria  ilevelop  their  pigments. 

The  e.\i)erlments  show  that  bac-teria  can  In  a  great  measure  be  grown  on  very 
simple  media,  and  that  fix>m  these  simple  combinations  the  micro-organism* 
can  elalwrate  not  only  the  protoplasm  they  recpiire  but  also  materials  which 
pass  through  a  iK)rcoiain  filter  and  gives  reaction  for  albumins.  Not  only  can 
bacteria  syntiiesize  comjilox  IxHlies  from  simpler  t'omixinnds.  but  tliey  are  able 
to  carry  out  tlieir  activity,  iiroducing  pigment  and  in  some  cases  fomdng  fe^ 
nients  or  onzyms.  It  was  f<mnd  iwssible  to  develop  In  an  organism  the  power 
to  grow  on  simple  salts,  cither  by  accommodating  the  medium  to  the  organtem 
or  adapting  It  to  the  medium. 
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Snmmarlzlnji  his  InvwtlRntions,  the  author  concludes  that  the  line  previously 
drawn  between  chloroiiliyll-containiut;  plants  and  those  containing  no  chloro- 
phyll, based  ui)oi»  their  ability  to  build  up  protoplasm  and  albuminous  products 
from  simple  solutions,  tsin  not  be  so  sharply  held  as  formerly. 

The  production  of  the  different  pigments  is  described,  and  the  influence  of 
different  media  on  pigment  i)roduction  is  shcfwn.  Pyocyanin  is  formed  where 
there  Is  present  a  suitable  combination  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen, together  with  some  salt  or  salts  to  aid  in  the  synthesis.  For  the  formation 
of  fluorescent  pigments  both  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  essential.  The  produc- 
tion of  fluorescent  pigments  is  favored  by  a  high  phosphate  content  and  a 
slightly  alkaline  reaction.  The  red  pigments  of  a  numl)er  of  species  require  the 
presence  of  magnesium  sulphate  and  a  phosphate,  preferably  potassium  phoB- 
phatp.  The  rose-red  i)lgments  Investigated  are  produce<l  only  in  the  presence  of 
lactic  acid,  while  the  yellow  pigments  of  a  number  of  species  and  a  few  red  pig- 
ments are  formed  very  slowly  In  nonalbuminous  media. 

The  salts  which  favor  the  prodxiction  of  pigments  are  necessary,  not  to  render 
the  solution  Isosmotic,  but  for  the  direct  nutrition  of  the  bacteria  or  to  fix  the 
acids  produced,  which  otherwise  would  have  a  toxic  effect  on  the  bacteria.  The 
formation  of  pigment  is  dei)endent  uiion  the  reaction  of  the  media,  suitable 
ranges  of  temi)erature,  and  the  free  access  of  oxygen.  Abnormal  temperatures, 
acid  or  alkaline  mnlia,  and  a  lack  of  oxygen  lead  to  a  colorless  growth.  Besides 
tile  pigments  and  alhumln-like  Ixnlies  the  chromogenic  bacteria  form  acids  and 
ammonia,  which  apparently  arise  from  the  breaking  up  of  asparagin  or  sugar 
and  are  independent  of  pigment  formation.  The  production  of  pigment,  It  is 
held,  is  not  an  essential,  vital  act 

The  author  concludes  with  an  extensive  chronological  list  of  publications 
relating  to  the  subject 

The  mistletoes  of  caoutchouc,  O.  Warbttro  (Trnppnpflanger,  !)  (190')),  Yo.  11, 
pp.  6S3-6.V1,  figs.  5). — Descriptions  are  given  of  si>ecies  of  Stmtanthus,  Phthl- 
nisa,  and  Phoradendron  which  attack  caoutchouc  and  also  occur  on  a  number  of 
other  plants  of  economic  importance  in  the  Tropics. 

New  pocket  atlas  on  edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms,  P.  T>vnfx  (Nouvel 
ullas  lie  poche  des  chatnpiffnonx  ronicKtihlm  el  rnirnciij-:  Parin:  P.  Klinck- 
»ierk,  HfOJ).  pp.  .TT' -(-/.).>.  pin.  S.}). — Brief  descriptions  with  coloretl  Illustrations 
of  60  species  Of  mushrooms. 

FIELD  CEOPS. 

Beport  of  the  experimentalist,  C.  A.  Zavitz  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Apr.  Col. 
and  Erpt.  Farm,  SI  (Htn't),  pp.  ll>.'i-321,  flffn.  .0). — In  a  4-yeBr  experiment  with 
12  varieties  and  classes  of  farm  crops,  common  emmer  stood  first  In  average 
yield  of  grain  with  2,021  lbs.  |)er  acre.  Mandscheuri  barley  stn-ond  with  2.016  lbs., 
and  Joanette  oats  third  with  2,407  lbs.  It  is  estimated  that  barley  has  al)out  12  to 
in  i)er  cent  of  hull,  enmier  about  22  iier  i-ent.  and  onts  approximately  30  per  cent. 
The  lowest  yields  of  grain  were  sectiretl  from  conimoii  grass  i)eas  and  comnum 
upring  vetch,  the  yields  lielng  7(58  and  722  lbs.  per  acre,  resjiectively.  The  adap- 
tation of  particular  varieties  of  field  crops  to  certain  localities  and  soil  condi- 
tions Is  iiointed  out 

The  average  results  from  1  year's  seed  selection  show  that  large  seed  surpassed 
small  seed  by  19.1  per  cent  for  5  grain  crops.  40..*}  i)er  cent  for  rai)e,  and  00.1 
per  cent  for  .5  kinds  of  field  roots.  The  average  results  of  several  years  show 
that  plump  seed  of  barley  and  wheat  gave  a  yield  of  grain  20.2  iter  cent  greater 
thau  shrunken  seed.    Experiments  conducted  for  C  years  with  sound  and  broken 
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speUs  Knve  the  following  reRultn :  Barley  53.8  and  46  bu.,  winter  wheat  46.9  and 
5).a  bu.,  and  jwas  29.2  und  10.2  b\i.  i)er  acre  for  the  sound  and  broken  seed,  resitw-- 
tlvely. 

Seed  of  Joauette  black  oats  lias  l>een  8electe<l  for  13  years  lu  8ucoe>tsion.  In 
1905  large  plump  8ee<l  protluced  05.5,  light  seed  44.7,  and  hulled  seed  <8).4  bu. 
per  acre,  with  the  weights  i>er  measured  bushel  35.5,  24..%  and  34.3  lbs.,  wuiec- 
tively.  It  required  1,149  grains  of  the  crop  from  the  large  plump  seed  to  weigh 
an  ounce  and  2,06(5  grains  of  the  crop  from  tlie  light  seed  for  the  same  weight 
Crops  of  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  hare  biieen  grown  in  the  experimental  depart- 
ment without  change  of  seed  for  16  years  and  for  the  4  4-year  periods  the  aver- 
age results  were  as  follows :  Oats  74,  79,  83,  and  100  bu. ;  barley  50,  54,  63,  and 
U3  bu. ;  and  potatoes  120,  216,  218.  and  249  bu.  per  acre.  These  results  show 
that  the  average  yields  for  the  last  |)eriod  8uri>assed  the  first  period  by  26  ba 
tier  acre  for  oats,  13  for  barley,  and  129  for  potatoes,  and  that  therefore  grain 
and  jMtatoes  can  be  grown  for  a  number  of  years  without  change  of  seed  with 
proper  selection  of  seed  and  handling  of  crop. 

Work  In  the  improvement  of  the  varieties  of  grain  crops  by  plant  selection 
)<howed  that  hand  planting  gave  a  much  l>etter  opportunity  for  the  plants  to 
grow  under  uniform  conditions  tlian  any  other  method.  The  crops  were  grown 
from  seeds  selected  in  1903,  and  from  seeds  from  selected  plants  in  1904.  and 
planted  1  ft.  apart  each  way.  The  average  number  of  beads  per  plant  the 
second  year  was  as  follows:  Mandsclieuri  barley  l.'l.S,  (?hevaller  barley  81.7. 
Sil)erian  oats  18.4,  and  Joauette  oats  40.9.  The  results  with  improved  strain* 
of  leading  varieties  of  spring  grain  were  compared,  and  in  every  case  tlie  yield 
of  grain  from  seed  obtained  from  selected  plants  was  higher  than  that  from  set^ 
from  unselet'ted  plants. 

In  conne<'tion  with  this  selection  work  It  was  ascertained  that  In  1905  the 
progeny  of  a  single  see<l  of  diflferent  crops  planted  in  1903  amounted  to  l.itts* 
lbs.  of  Mandscheuri  barley,  1,119  lbs.  of  ('lievaller  barle.v.  2,109  lbs,  of  hulless 
barley,  2,102  lbs.  of  Siberian  oats,  3.439  lbs.  of  Joauette  oats,  and  241  lbs.  of  Wild 
Goose  wheat.  Of  2.T0  varieties  of  oats  under  exiieriment,  Joauette  has  produwl 
tlie  greatest  yield  of  grain  per  acre,  has  been  the  greatest  stooler,  and  has  fur- 
nished grain  exceedingly  thin  in  the  hull.  It  is,  however,  very  short  in  the 
straw  and  It  has,  therefore,  been  crossed  with  Siberian,  which  has  a  straw  of 
better  quality  and  a  white  grain,  but  is  not  equal  to  the  Joanette  in  the  other 
characters.  Some  of  the  h.vbrlds  secured  are  long  In  the  straw,  possess  good 
stooling  (luallties,  and  produce  a  white  grain  with  a  tiiin  bull. 

A  test  of  dilTerent  grain  mixtures  Indicates  that  a  mixture  of  oats  and  barley 
generally  gives  the  highest  grain  production.  Karly  I)aul>enpy  oats  and  Mand 
scheurl  liarley  are  r<H-«nnnende<l  for  this  combination.  Two  varieties  of  winter 
wheat  grown  in  a  mixture  gave  practically  the  same  results  as  the  2  varieties 
grown  sei)arately. 

For  5  years  oats,  barley,  spring  wheat,  and  peas  were  sown  on  each  of  6  <Uites 
In  each  year,  the  average  first  date  l)eing  .\prll  18  and  tlie  last  May  23.  For 
every  day's  delay  In  the  see<llng  after  the  first  week  had  ]>asspd  in  which  tlie 
stH'dlng  was  done  there  was  an  average  decrease  of  .56  lbs.  of  oats,  .53  of  liarle.v. 
20  of  spring  wheat,  and  23  of  jieas  jier  acre.  The  results  of  a  similar  exjierlmeiit 
with  eiiiuier  and  sjjelt  show  that  spelt  gave  much  the  best  yield  from  the  first 
date  of  seeding,  while  einmer  gave,  on  the  average,  better  yields  from  late  swl- 
Iiig.     Emuier  gave  much  iietter  yields  of  grain  than  sjielt. 

Winter  wheat  sown  during  the  first  10  days  of  September  In  each  of  9  years 
yleldetl  ii.2  bu.  more  than  that  sown  from  Septenilier  16  to  2().  The  average 
results  of  6  tests  lu  the  time  of  cutting  winter  wheat  were  lu  favor  of  allowing 
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the  crop  to  become  very  ripe.  Sowing  about  90  lbs.  of  winter  wheat  per  acre 
on  average  soil  is  recoraiuended.  In  1905  tlie  greatest  yield  of  flaxseeil  per 
acre,  less  the  seed  used,  was  obttitned  from  2  pks.  \)er  acre.  Oats  and  barley 
grown  with  red  and  alsike  clover  gave  a  slightly  increased  yield  of  grain,  and 
when  grown  with  timothy  a  slightly  decreased  yield  per  acre  as  compared  with 
growing  the  crops  by  themselves. 

During  the  past  17  years  279  different  varieties  of  oata  were  tested,  and  of 
this  number  the  greatest  average  yields  per  acre  were  produced  by  .Toanette, 
Siberian,  Waterloo,  Oderbruck,  Probstei,  and  Bavarian.  Prom  1898  to  1903,  86 
varieties  of  barley  were  compared.  Four  varieties  of  6-rowed  barley  now  under 
experiment  for  16  years  gave  the  following  average  yields  i)er  acre:  Mand- 
scheuri  69.8,  Oderbruck  63,  Common  Six-rowed  61.1,  and  Mensury  58.7  bu.  Of 
2-rowed  varieties  grown  for  the  past  5  yea  re  Two-rowed  Canadian,  Selected 
Canadian  Thorpe,  Jarman  Selected  Beardless,  Duckbill,  New  Zealand  Chevalier, 
and  French  Chevalier  have  ranke<l  highest.  In  the  average  results  for  5  years 
with  hulless  barley  the  following  varieties  ranked  first  with  the  yields  given : 
Guy  Mayle  51.8,  Purple  48.5,  Black  Hulless  47.9,  and  Hungarian  46.8  bu.  per 
acre.  In  8  out  of  the  past  13  years  winter  barley  was  successful,  the  average 
yield  for  the  8  years  being  64.1  bu.  per  acre. 

Fifteen  varieties  of  winter  wheat  ranged  in  average  yield  for  5  years  from 
45.9  to  57.3  bu.,  and  in  tlie  yield  of  straw  from  3.2  to  4  tons  per  acre.  The  lead- 
ing varieties  mentioned  in  decreasing  order  of  yield  were  Dawson  Golden  Chaff, 
Imperial  Aml)er,  Early  Genesee  Giant,  Russian  Amber,  Early  Red  Clawson,  and 
Egyptian  Amber,  all  yielding  over  50  bu.  i>er  acre.  In  'general  the  white  wheats 
yielded  more  grain  per  acre,  produced  a  stronger  straw,  weighed  a  little  less, 
and  were  slightly  softer  in  the  grain  than  the  red  varieties.  The  leading 
varieties  of  durum  wheats  grown  for  5  years  and  their  average  yields  were  as 
lollows:  Wild  G(H)se  40.2,  Sorentlna  36,  Medeah  35.7,  Bart  Tremenla  33.8, 
Algiers  33.1,  and  Ontario  25.6  bu.  ver  acre.  In  a  .5-year  average  Wild  Goose 
produced  about  60  per  cent  more  grain  iwr  acre  than  Polish  wlieat  (Triticum 
pulonicum). 

The  leading  variety  of  spring  rye,  as  determined  by  the  average  results  for 
8  years,  was  Dakota  Mammoth,  which  gave  an  average  of  .37.9  bu.  per  acre. 
Mammoth  White  rye  in  the  average  of  6  years'  tests  prortuceil  60.4  bu.  per  acre. 

Various  other  field  and  forage  crops  were  tested  for  different  numbers  of  years, 
the  leading  varieties  being  as  follows:  Buektrhcai — Silver  Hull  and  .Japanese; 
field  peas — Early  Britain;  field  hcanx — Peari-e  Improved  Tree,  White  Wonder, 
Medium  or  Navy.  Burlingame  Medium,  Schofield  Pea,  and  Day  Improve<l  Leaf- 
less; «oy  yean» — Early  Yellow  and  Me<llum  GnH>n;roni  for  grain — King 
Philip,  Genesee  Valley,  and  Ix)ngfello\v ;  xoryhiim — Early  Japanese  Brotjm  Corn, 
Improved  Evergreen  Br«x)m  Corn,  and  Califoniia  Golden  Broom  Corn;  millet — 
Siberian,  Hungarian  Grass,  German  or  Golden.  California,  and  Early  Harvest; 
tmifiowers — Mammoth  Russian  White  Beauty  and  Black  Giant.  In  1905  Mani- 
toba and  Common  flax  yieldetl  22.2  and  20.5  bu.  of  see<l  iK>r  a<'re,  re.si)ectively, 
while  Russian  yielded  only  1(>.2  and  Ilolhuul  13.1  bu.  per  acre. 

This  season  104  varieties  of  itutatoes  were  compared.  The  results  for  the 
past  3  years  show  that  Robertson  Champion,  Stray  Beauty.  Early  Pinkeye. 
Holbom  Abundance,  Skerries,  Green  Bay,  and  Seedling  No.  230  had  less  thau 
5  per  cent  of  rot  in  the  average  crop,  while  Montana  Bluff  had  over  40  jx'r  cent 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Pinkeye,  and  Hanlan  Beauty  between  37  and  40 
per  cent.  The  best  yields  in  1905  were  secured  from  Lightning  Express  and 
Davles  Warrior,  iiroduclng  427  and  420  bu.  per  acre,  resi)ectlvely.  Factor,  the 
lowest-yielding  sort,  produce*!  130  bu.    The  niedlum-rlpeuing  sorts  were  most 
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subject  to  rot  and  the  latest-ripening  yarietlefi  least  so  in  1904  as  well  as 
1905. 

In  the  average  for  4  years  the  following  varieties  produced  the  ffreatest 
yields  at  9  weeks  after  planting:  Early  Andes  174,  Early  Fortunate  170,  Six 
Weeks  169,  and  Early  Dominion  167  bu.,  and  the  lowest  average  yields  at  the 
end  of  the  same  length  of  time  were  produced  by  Burpee  Extra  Early,  113,  and 
Stray  Beauty.  124  bu.  per  acre.  The  results  of  11  years  of  continuous  seed 
potato  selection  show  that  in  1905  204  bu.  was  obtained  from  large  whole 
potatoes,  183  bu.  from  medium-sized  whole  potatoes,  142  bu.  from  small  whole 
potatoes,  and  105  bu.  per  acre  from  very  small  whole  potatoes.  The  percentage 
of  small  potatoes  in  the  crops  increased  as  the  size  of  the  seed  decreased. 

The  use  of  1  2-oz.  potato  set  in  the  hill  in  the  average  for  6  years  gave  211.9 
bu.,  2  1-oz.  pieces  203.7  bu..  and  4  i-oz.  sets  In  the  hill  182.5  bu.  per  acre.  The 
largest  percentage  of  marketable  tubers*  was  secured  from  the  1  2-oz.  set  per 
hill  planting.  In  0  out  of  7  years,  planting  potato  sets  1  ft.  apart  In  the  row 
gave  bettor  yields  than  planting  them  in  squares  33  In.  apart  each  way.  The 
average  results  for  7  years  rather  favor  hilling  than  level  cultivation.  Ao 
fippllcatlon  of  2  tons  of  poultry  manure  per  acre  gave  better  yields  than  tlie 
use  of  smaller  or  greater  quantities,  the  yield  of  potatoes  being  increased  by 
i'ifi  bu.  per  acre. 

In  1905  the  following  varieties  of  swedes  ranked  first  in  yield :  Bennie  Queen 
22.8,  Cropwell,  22.5,  Good  Luck  and  Sutton  Queen  21..1.  and  Keepwell  21.1  torn 
I>er  acre.  Thinning  tlie  plants  at  one-half,  2,  5.  and  8  in.  in  height  resulted  In 
the  best  yield  from  the  ttiiuuing  when  the  plants  were  very  small.  The  yield 
of  r(M>ts  i)er  acre  from  applications  of  cow  manure  and  mixed  fertilizer  was 
almut  the  same.  The  average  yields  with  4  varieties  of  fall  turnips  grown  for 
5  years  were  as  follows:  Red  Top  White  Globe.  27.9,  White  Egg  2ai,  Early 
American  Puri>le  Top  22.1.  and  Cow  Horn  20.3  tons  per  acre. 

Among  15  varieties  of  mangels  grown  for  5  years  Yellow  Leviathan  stood 
first  with  an  average  yield  of  33  tons  of  roots  i>er  acre,  being  followed  by 
Steele-Briggs  Giant  Yellow  Intermediate,  Sutton  Mammoth  Long  Red,  and 
Mammoth  Golden  Giant.  The  average  yield  of  tops  per  acre  of  the  15  varieties 
ranged  from  2.1  to  6.4  tons  per  acre.  In  3  out  of  4  years  seed  soaked  for  12 
hours  gave  greater  yields  i)er  acre  than  seed  not  soaked  before  sowing  and  that 
soaked  for  24  and  36  hours. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  exiteriments  with  sugar  beets  and  carrots.  In  experi- 
ments with  varieties  of  silage  com  it  was  observed  that  there  was  a  variation 
from  15.2  to  24.1  tons  of  total  crop  i)er  acre  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest- 
yielding  strains  of  White  Cap  Yellow^  Dent,  one  of  the  best  general  purpose 
varieties  for  southern  Ontario.  Deep  cultivation  Immediately  after  planting, 
followed  liy  sliaiiower  cultivation -as  the  season  advanced,  produced  the  largest 
yield  iMfv  acre.  In  general,  planting  in  hills  40  In.  apart  both  ways  with  4  plants 
in  eacli  hiil.  has  given  liettor  i-esults  than  planting  10  in.  apart  In  the  row. 
The  results  with  several  other  forage  crops,  including  sorghum,  millet  rape, 
kale,  cabbage,  sunflowers,  grass  and  grass  mixtures,  and  a  number  of  leguminow 
plants  are  rcviewe<l. 

Department  of  field  experiments,  P.  O.  Vanatteb  {Yirpinia  8ta.  Rpt.  190o, 
pp.  30-3,i). — The  different  lines  of  exiierlmental  work  in  progress  are  briefly 
(ieserlbed  and  some  of  the  results  obtained  are  given. 

Fulcaster  winter  wheat  proved  one  of  the  best-yielding  varieties.  Winter 
wheat,  winter  barley,  and  winter  oats  gave  the  best  results  when  8o*n 
September  .SO  and  winter  rye  when  sown  a  month  later.  The  yields  of  tliese 
winter  crops  were  as  follows:  Fulcaster  wheat  17  bu.v  Union  barley  ■'{2  Iw.. 
Culbertson  oats  5<5  bu.,  and  E.\celsior  rye  26  bu.  i»er  acre.    Of  25  varieties 
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of  spring  oats  compared.  Silver  Mine  and  Texas  Rust-proof  led  In  yield  with 
39  and  35  bu.,  respectively,  while  the  common  oat  generally  grown  in  the  State 
yielded  only  11  bu. 

The  «  leading  varieties  of  corn  tested  were  Boone  County  White,  Virginia 
Golden  Dent,  Hickory  King,  Cocke- Prolific,  Blount  Prolific,  and  Ijeaniing, 
Boone  County  White  ranked  first  In  yield  of  grain  per  acre  with  53.78  bu., 
being  followed  by  Virginia  Golden  Dent  with  r>2.Sl  b»i.  Learning,  which  ranke<l 
last  in  yield,  ranked  first  In  earllness  and  was  the  only  variety  requiring  a 
shorter  period  of  growth  than  Boone  County  White.  Blount  Prolific  gave  the 
smallest  percentage  of  barren  stalks  and  learning  the  largest.  A  yield  of  23 
tons  per  acre  was  secured  from  St  Andrew  ruta-baga. 

Experiments  at  Ploty  in  1904,  P.  Tboubetzkoy  (Separate  from-  Qhodichnuil 
Otchet  Ploty,  SeUk.  Khoz.  Opuitn.  Siantzii,  10  (1905),  pp.  31,  dgm.  1).— On 
account  of  an  unfavoraiile  season  the  yield  of  siinfoiu  did  not  exceed  2.580  kg. 
of  hay,  and  the  yield  of  beets  varied  from  only  10.500  to  15.000  kg.  per  hectare. 

Plowing  26.5  cm.  deep  decreased  the  yield  of  small  grains  by  14.3  per  cent 
and  of  corn  by  44.6  per  cent  as  comi)ared  with  plowing  8.8  cm.  deep.  The 
yields  of  sugar  beets  and  potatoes,  however,  were  better  on  deep  than  shallow 
plowing.  Fall  plowing  for  spring  wheat  gave  an  increase  in  yield  of  4.'>0  kg. 
per  hectare  over  spring  ]>Iowing.  It  was  found  that  even  in  a  dry  year  barn- 
yard manure  was  capable  of  increasing  the  yield  of  winter  wheat  by  41.4  per 
cent,  sugar  beets  by  62  per  cent,  and  spring  wheat  by  4  i)er  cent.  As  tfie 
result  of  following  perennial  leguminous  forage  crops  In  the  rotation  the 
yield  of  winter  wheat  was  apparently  increased  3.^.3  per  cent;  that  of  sugar 
beets,  27  per  cent :  and  of  spring  wheat,  6  iier  cent. 

Beports  from  the  director  of  ag^riculture  on  the  g^Ternment  farms  at 
Nairobi  and  ITaivasha  in  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  for  the  year  1904, 
and  on  the  prospects  of  settlers  (London:  J'arHaniciit,  1903,  pp.  49,  pU.  li). — 
Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  the  e<iulpment  and  work  of  the  experimental 
zebra  ranch  and  stock  farm  at  Nalvasha  and  the  exiteriment  farm  at  Nairobi. 
Brief  notes  on  the  field  and  garderi  croi)s  grown  at  Nairobi  are  given,  meteoro- 
logical data  recorded,  and  the  prosi)e<'ts  of  settlers  in  the  East  Africa  Protecto- 
rate are  discussed. 

Annual  report  of  the  Burdwan.  Experimental  Farm  tox  the  year  1903-4, 
D.  N.  MooKERJl  (Ann.  lipt.  Burdican  Expt.  Farm  [India],  190S-i,  pp.  10). — 
General  notes  on  the  work  of  the  farm,  together  with  meteorological  data  and 
the  results  of  exjierlmenta  with  various  croi)s  are  presented. 

In  fertilizer  experiments  with  paddy  the  best  yields  of  grain  and  straw  for  2 
successive  years  were  obtained  where  240  lbs.  of  bone  meal  and  00  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  were  applied  i)er  acre.  The  use  of  8,000  lbs.  of  cow  manure 
or  480  lbs.  of  bone  meal  gave  nearly  as  good  results.  In  a  test  with  different 
fertilizers  given  In  quantities  supplying  5t)  lbs.  of  nitrogen  ikt  acre,  tlie  liest 
yields  were  obtalne<l  where  iKine  meal  or  bone  meal  and  nitrate  of  8o<la  were 
used.    The  l)est  financial  returns  were  se<'urwl  from  the  use  of  nitrogen  alone. 

In  an  experiment  testing  the  effect  of  green  manuring  for  paddy  the  largest 
.vields  and  the  highest  profits  were  socuretl  where  Jute  was  plowed  under.  In 
cultivation  tests  with  paddy  spacing  the  clumps  12  in.  ai)art  in  transplanting 
gave  the  best  results.  The  comjiarative  yields  of  3  Bengal  and  3  Bombay 
varieties  of  paddy  are  recorded. 

In  experiments  with  potatoes,  castor  cake  usetl  at  the  rate  of  1.020  lbs.  per 
acre  gave  ai)parently  the  largest  yield,  and  In  a  green  manuring  experiment 
the  largest  yields  were  obtained  where  dhaincha  was  plowed  under  and  cow 
uiauure  and  castor  cake  were  api)lied  singly.    Whole  tul)ers  set?uied  to  give 
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liiKiior  yields  than  out  sets,  but  the  experiment  did  not  show  whether  the  lower 
yield  ill  the  case  of  out  sets  was  due  to  the  cutting  or  to  the  smaller  quantity  of 
setHl  used. 

The  results  of  culture  tests  with  sugar  caue  wei-e  In  favor  of  the  Pooua 
system  of  irrigation  beds  about  10  ft  sijuare  and  the  Behar  system  of  pUnting 
in  double  lines  In  trenches  .'{  ft.  wide,  separated  by  ridges  of  equal  width. 

Annual  report  of  th«  Bumraon  Experimental  Farm  for  the  year  1903^ 
I).  N.  MooKEBJl  (Ann.  Kpt.  Dumraon  Expt.  Farm  [India],  1903-^,  pp.  9).— 
A  brief  description  of  the  farm,  together  %vith  chemical  analyses  of  the  soil  and 
meteorological  data  for  the  season  are  given.  The  best  yields  of  grain  and 
fctraw  of  paddy  were  secured  where  either  2,960  lbs.  of  cow  manure  or  1,45('>  11)*. 
of  cow  manure  and  2(iO  lbs.  of  castor  cake  were  applied  per  acre.  Among  6 
varieties  of  paddy  Sukhavel,  a  Bombay  variety,  and  Badsbabbog  and  Basmati. 
Bengal  varieties,  gave  the  best  yields. 

The  highest  yields  of  wheat  for  2  successive  years,  as  well  as  the  best  finan- 
cial returns,  were  obtained  on  land  fertillzetl  with  6,0&4  lbs.  of  poudrette  per 
acre.  The  Behar  and  Poona  systems  of  planting  sugar  cane  siiowed  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  local  system  of  planting.  Planting  wlioie  sets  of  potatow 
gave  larger  yields  than  the  use  of  cut  sets.  The  local  variety  of  oats  was 
more  productive  of  grain  and  straw  than  Canadian  Welcome.  • 

Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  the  culture  of  corn,  mustard,  rape,  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  forage  crops. 

Successful  yields  of  small  ^ains,  G.  W.  Cabveb  (Alabama  Tuskegef  fit.' 
Bui.  8,  pp.  10,  flffg.  6). — rulturnl  tests  with  wheat,  rye.  barley,  and  oats  are 
reiwrted,  with  estimates  of  cost  of  pro<luctlon  and  return.  The  results  indi- 
cated that  for  the  small  grains  in  that  sec-tion  deep  plowing,  clean  seed,  and 
proper  crop  rotation  are  essential  to  their  profitable  culture,  and  that  a  trop 
of  i)ea  vines  turned  under  is  a  very  valuable  fertilizer  in  this  connection. 

Lodged  gnti°>  R-  Harcovrt  (Ami.  Rpt.  Ontario  Apr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm, 
SI  (190')),  pp.  91,  9i). — In  connection  with.a  study  of  preventing  tlie  lodgins 
of  oats  the  coni])ositlon  of  the  soil  on  which  standing  and  lodged  grain  was 
found  was  determined,  and  Is  reported  in  a  table.  The  [)lnts  on  which  the  grain 
lodged  contained  the  least  lime  and  the  most  nitrogen. 

Nutrients  taken  up  by  plants  in  different  stages  of  growth,  II.  Wiuabtb, 
H.  RiiMEB,  and  G.  Wimmeb  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  63  (190.'i),  So.  t-Z.  pp.  l-'fi).- 
Pot  and  ileld  e.\iK>rinients  were  conducted  for  several  yeai-s  to  study  the  quan- 
tities of  fertilizing  materials  taken  Vip  by  different  crops  In  various  stages  of 
growth.  The  work  is  describeil  and  the  analytical  data  seourwl  are  n'|>ort«l 
in  tallies. 

Barley,  spring  wlieat,  jieas,  and  mustard  were  found  to  have  taken  up  the 
niaxiinum  (luantity  of  fertilizing  materials  at  the  tli'ne  of  lilosisoming,  or  at  tlw 
beginning  of  fruit  formation.  With  the  exception  of  phosphoric  acid,  i>art  of 
this  quantity  of  food  elements  returnnl  to  tlie  soil  as  the  crops  apr>roacM 
maturity  and  tiiis  movement  seemed  to  be  deiieiident  uiM>n  the  supply  of  avail- 
able plant  food.  As  deteruiine<l  for  iKitasli,  relatively  larger  amounts  n»tnm«d 
to  the  soil  when  the  supiily  was  inadetjuate  than  when  it  was  sufficient. 

Potatoes  continued  to  take  up  i)lant  food  until  ready  to  l)e  harvested  and  a 
return  movement  to  tlie  .soil  did  not  take  i)iace.  When  the  food  suppl.v  was 
normal  the  (|uaiitity  of  dry  nnitter  increastnl  until  the  plants  were  rlin-.  Stan'h 
also  Increased  up  to  maturity  in  ail  plants  except  mustard,  in  which  fat  I» 
substituted  for  the  st:irch  grains. 

Alfalfa,  <J.  A.  Bii.i.iNciS  (Xcir  .letscp  f<taM.  liiil  190.  pp.  1-19.  ph.  p.— The 
value  of  alfalfa  as  a  forage  crop  is  discusscMl  and  tlie  methods  of  ••uilure,  Includ- 
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Ing  directions  for  soil  inoonlntloii  are  outlined.  It  Is  reported  that  16  acres  of 
the  colIeKi"  farm  are  devoted  to  tills  crop.  As  a  remedy  for  blight,  which  attacks 
alfalfa  fields  in  spots,  cutting  as  soon  as  it  apiH^ars  is  recommended.  The  per- 
sonal experiences  with  the  croii  of  a  number  of  alfalfa  growers  in  different 
sections  of  the  State  are  also  given. 

The  inoculation  and  cultivation  of  alfalfa,  A.  M.  Soule  and  M.  Ferguson 
(Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  154,  pp.  19-111,  figs.  ,5).— This  bulletin  discusses  alfalfa 
culture  ill  general  and  gives  specific  directions  for  growing  the  crop  in  Virginia. 
The  culture  and  harvesting  of  alfalfa,  its  uses  and  fee<11ug  value,  and  purposes 
and  methods  of  soil  inoculation  are  treated  quite  fully. 

It  is  rei)orted  that  alfalfa  fiee<led  September  15  on  heavy  re<l  clay  lands  had 
developed  roots  from  2  to  3  ft  long  by  December  1,  and  that  2  years  after 
planting  roots  4  to  5  ft.  long  were  secured.  Preliminary  investigations  begun 
in  1904  showed  the  importance  of  soil  ino<-ulation  and  the  advantages  of  using 
lime  and  phosphates  on  land  Intended  for  alfalfa.  With  inoculation  a  more 
uniform  and  denser  stand  was  secured  than  without  it.  Turkestan  alfalfa  did 
not  seem  adapted  to  the  conditions.  Plats  inoculated  with  Melilotus  alba  and 
those  treated  with  barnyard  manure  pro<luce<l  a  good  growth.  Foreign  soil 
and  that  obtained  at  the  station  for  inoculation  gave  practically  the  same 
results. 

The  inxpro7ement  of  com  in  Connecticut,  E.  M.  East  (Connecticut  State 
i^'ttt.  Bill.  J.i2,  pp.  21,  dffm».  2). — The  principles  of  corn  breeding  are  discussed 
and  complete  dlre<'tions  given  for  the  sele<'tlon  of  corn  and  the  establishment  and 
nianagenient  of  n  breeding  plat  for  seed-corn  production.  The  plan  for  plant- 
ing the  breeding  plat  to  avoid  Inbreeding  Is  taken  from  Illinois  Station  Bulletin 
100  (E.  S.  K.,  17.  p.  2(!). 

Kethods  of  testing  variability  in  com,  E.  Davenpokt  (Illinois  Sta.  Circ.  101, 
pp.  7). — This  circular  outlines  means  for  accurately  testing  the  range  and  extent 
of  variability  In  any  particular  variety  of  corn. 

By  the  method  proiiosed  the  differences  l)etween  varieties  of  corn  as  to  varia- 
tion in  the  length  of  ear  are  determined  by  accurate  measurements  of  several 
hundred  ears  of  each  variety,  and  definite  values  for  ail  the  differences  are 
obtainetl  by  submitting  them  to  well-known  mathematical  processes.  The  meth- 
ods of  making  these  computations  are  explained,  and  the  tendency  of  a  variety 
toward  a  certain  length  of  ear  together  with  its  variation  from  this  tendency, 
'"<  pointed  out.    The  mathematical  formulas  are  given  In  detail. 

Com  improvement,  A.  T.  Wiancko  (Imliana  Hta.  Bui.  110,  pp.  11-120,  figs. 
H). — Much  of  the  matter  in  this  bulletin  has  l>e<>n  previously  published  and 
reviewed  (E.  S.  K..  1<>,  p.  1071).  Some  new  data  are  reiK»rte<l  and  the  direc- 
tions for  managing  a  seed  corn  breeding  plat  are  revised  and  ainiillfled. 

A  germination  test  by  the  station  of  lots  of  seed  j-orn  from  different  sources 
ind  imequal  as  to  the  numl)er  of  ears  showed  that  on  the  basis  of  5  kernels 
from  each  ear  the  iiercentage  of  ears  having  a  )M»rfect  germination  ranged  from 
•W.2  to  !>8..5.  In  .T  lots  the  number  of  eai-s  falling  to  germinate  varied  from  3  to 
'-!•">.'-  |)er  cent.  In  addition  to  these  tests,  .5  lots  showed  a  gt-rminatlon  of  from 
'•*!  to  95  iKjr  cent ;  4  lots,  from  8.'{  to  87  per  cent ;  and  0  lots,  from  ISO  to  75  i)er 
cent. 

'n  studying  the  effect  of  grading  the  seed  on  the  uniformity  of  dropping  by 
the  planter.  It  was  found  that  per  100  drops  when  middle  kernels  only  were 
used  Ci  kernels  were  dropi)ed  02  times  as  compared  with  (>(>  times  when  the 
whole  ear  was  used,  and  75  times  when  deep  ami  shallow  kernels  were  mixed. 
With  deei)  ktrneis  alone  3  were  dropiied  02  times  and  with  shallow  kernels 
alone.  95  times. 
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All  exninintition  of  llio  Htniul  In  a  number  of  com  fields  Bbowed  a  TariHttoii 
of  from  (Sii.fi  to  89.«>  iier  t-eiit  of  iierfectlon.  The  i^rcentage  of  ear-bearing  titalks 
was  found  to  vary  from  4i).2  to  84.8. 

The  average  yields  of  different  breeding  plats  at  the  station  in  1905  varied 
from  CUM  to  104  liii.  por  acre  ns  calculated  to  100  iier  cent  stand.  The  yielding 
power  of  Individual  wirs  on  the  different  plat»  showed  marked  variation". 

Com  Mlection,  F.  W.  Card  and  M.  A.  Blake  {Rhode  Inland  ftta.  Rpt  i90S, 
pp.  200.  201). — ^This  line  of  worit  at  tlie  station  has  been  previously  desicrilied 
(E.  S.  R..  16,  p.  766). 

The  seed  planted  in  1904,  taken  from  the  upper-ear  lot,  with  8  ears  per  stalk, 
produced  222  1-ear  stalks,  291  2-ear  stalks,  101  3-ear  stalks,  and  8  4-ear  staika 
Owing  to  immaturity  and  poor  development  the  seed  used  in  1904  and  1905  did 
not  germinate  strongly  and  gave  an  uneven  stand.  The  results  showed  a 
decided  reduction  in  the  number  of  ears  per  stalk  over  those  produced  in  1908. 
and  they  indicate  that  the  well-known  cultural  conditions  are  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  selection  of  seed  from  the  most  productive  parent  plants. 

Chemical  stadies  of  hops  in  1904,  J.  Satava  {Ber.  Vern.  An$t.  Branindiit. 
Biihmcn,  190!),  Ko.  11,  pp.  kO,  map  1). — ^The  discussion  is  devoted  mainly  to  the 
volatile  oils,  the  hop  acids  and  resins,  and  the  hop  tannin. 

The  soft  resins  are  divided  into  o-resin  and  /S-resin,  according  to  their  b^ 
havior  toward  alcoholic  lead  acetate  solutions.  The  a-resin,  containing  one  of 
the  hop  acids  called  humulon,  forms  a  precipitate  In  such  solutions,  while  no 
combinations  with  lead  are  formed  in  the  case  of  p-resln,  which  is  associated 
with  lupulin.  The  principal  |)oints  brought  out  by  this  study,  according  to  tlie 
author,  are  that  the  Intensity  of  pure  hop  aroma  Increases  with  the  o-resin  and 
humulon,  and  that  the  quantity  of  these  substances  in  the  product  from  long- 
established  hop  districts  is  quite  constant  In  different  places  and  in  different 
seasons. 

The  book  of  the  potato,  T.  W.  Sanders  {London:  W.  H.  <£  L.  CoUingridgf. 
1905,  pp.  IX+222,  pi.  1.  fiO*-  108). — ^This  book  gives  advice  on  the  different 
phases  of  iwtato  culture  In  the  garden  and  in  the  field,  and  in  this  connection 
the  history,  lx>tany,  and  marketing  of  the  potato  are  discussed.  Directions  for 
combating  the  diseases  of  the  plant  and  Its  Insect  enemies  are  given,  and  varie- 
ties for  the  production  of  early,  medium,  and  late  crops,  agg^gating  269  sorts, 
are  listed. 

Sice  g^rowing  in  Arkansas,  W.  G.  Vincenbeixer  (Arkaitga*  Sta.  Bui.  ft9,  p^ 
in-128,  fiffs.  4). — An  e.xpcrlment  In  rice  growing  under  the  direction  of  the 
station  was  begun  in  Tjonokc  County  in  Arkansas  In  1902,  and  continued  In  19M 
and  1905. 

The  results  of  the  first  year  demonstrated  that  rice  would  succeed  on  the 
prairie  lands  under  irrigation.  Ten  acres  were  grown  in  1904,  one  of  the  pl8t<! 
yielding  at  the  rate  of  75  I>u.  per  acre.  In  1005  the  area  was  increased  to  30 
acres,  but  owing  to  nnfiivornbie  weather  conditions  only  25  acres  were  Iwr 
vested.  About  17  acres  of  Honduras  rice  yielded  .53  bu.,  and  about  8  acres 
of  Japan  67.5.'?  bu.  per  acre,  the  average  for  the  2  varieties  being  57.8  bu. 

The  dates  of  planting,  fi(KMling.  and  har^•esting,  togetlier  with  the  yields,  are 
shown  in  a  table,  and  general  directions  for  growing  the  crop  under  Arkansas 
conditions  are  given.  The  history  of  rice  culture  in  the  United  States  Is 
briefly  noted. 

Sugrar  beet  industry,  R.  Harcoubt  (Ann.  Rpt  Ontario  Agr.  Ooh  and  Erpt. 
Farm,  31  (190.')),  pp.  «6->9/ ) .—Statistics  concerning  the  sugar-beet  Industry  In 
Ontario  are  given,  and  a  test  of  different  varieties  of  sugar  beets  Is  reported 
Of  the  large-growing  varieties  Uiant  White  Feeding  and.  Tankard  Cream  gun 
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the  largest  beets  and  the  suallest  aiuouiit  of  suKar.  Iiuprored  Imperial,  Ruben- 
Bainen,  and  Mangel  sugar  beet  proved  equal  in  Ixttb  sugar  and  purity  to  the 
Kleinwauzleben  variety. 

The  results  of  experiments  favor  planting  In  rows  18  or  20  In.  apart.  The 
use  of  a  small  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  fairly  large  amounts  of  sulphate 
of  potash  and  superphosphate  cause  tlie  beets  to  start  quickly,  and  thus  allowed 
thinning  about  3  days  sooner  than  where  no  fertilizer  was  applied.  The  fer- 
tilized plats  gave  a  larger  yield  of  beets  and  showed  an  increase  of  from  one- 
half  to  1  per  cent  in  the  sugar  content. 

Promoting  the  initial  growth  of  the.  sugar  beet,  A.  CbebhAti  {Ostcrr. 
Vngar.  Ztachr.  ZuckerindUH.  u.  Landic.  36  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  S-H-io;  abn.  in 
Centbl.  .igr.  Chem.,  Si  (1905),  So.  8,  pp.  530-,>S2) .—The  results  secured  by  the 
author  indicated  that  the  growth  of  young  sugar-beet  plants  Is  promoted  by  the 
use  of  the  variety  best  adapted  to  the  particular  soil  conditions,  by  the  applica- 
tion In  the  drill  of  appropriate  quantities  of  readily  assimilable  plant  food  In 
the  form  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  by  methods  of  soil  preparation  which 
enable  the  seed  to  be  platred  at  uniform  depths. 

The  von  Kuffner  method  of  seeding,  as  outlined,  consists  in  rolling  the  laud 
before  planting,  and  attaching  a  small  roller  12  cm.  in  width  and  weighing  40 
kg>  to  the  seed  drill.  This  method  assures  a  uniform  soil  condition  as  well  as  a 
uniform  depth  of  planting. 

Etugar  and  the  sugar  cane,  N.  Deebb  (Altrlncham  (Mancheiiter),  Eng.:  Nor- 
man Rodger,  1905,  pp.  VUI-\-395+XIX,  pis.  11,  figs.  119,  dgm.  i).— This  book 
is  an  elementarj'  treatise  presenting  a  general  view  of  the  cane-sugar  Industry. 
All  the  difFerent  phases  of  the  production  of  the  crop,  as  well  as  the  details  of 
cane-sugar  manufacture  and  the  nianngenenit  of  the  sugar  factory,  are  dis- 
cussed. Directions  for  the  analysis  of  sugar-house  products  are  also  given. 
A  bibliography  containing  41  references  is  presented. 

Progress  report  on  the  work  of  the  Samalkot  experimental  sugar  farm 
during  1903-1904,  C.  A.  Rarbbb  (Dept.  Land  Rec.  and  Agr.  Madras,  Agr. 
Branch  Bui.,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  51,  pp.  il,  pis.  5). — The  culture  of  sugar  cane  in  the 
GOd&varl  delta  is  described  and  the  results  of  exijeriments  at  the  station  dis- 
cussed. 

Among  the  different  varieties  of  cane  teste<l  Red  Mauritius  gave  the  best 
results,  the  larger  yield  of  cane  being  due  not  to  a  great  tillering  power  but  to 
the  weight  of  individual  canes.  Vnnsi  tillered  most  and  had  at>out  S  times  the 
number  of  canes  shown  by  Red  Mauritius.  This  season  the  Red  Mauritius 
produced  a  fine  even  stand  when  the  whole  plant  was  cut  up  for  seed.  Some 
varieties,  as  the  Seenia,  can  only  he  grown  from  tops,  and  an  ex|>erlnient  with 
the  Terra  cane  gave  almost  twice  as  many  shoots  from  cuttings  taken  from  the 
upper  ends  as  from  the  same  number  of  cuttings  taken  from  the  lower  ends  of 
the  cane. 

B«sults  of  experiments  with  varieties  of  canes,  J.  B.  Habrison  (Oeorge- 
totcn,  Demerara;  Bd.  Agr.,  1005,  pp.  9). — Variety  tests  with  sugar  cane  were 
made  on  a  large  numlier  of  plantations,  and  the  results  sec-ured  indicated  that 
the  varieties  raised  and  selected  locally  were,  In  general,  good  ratoonlug  canes 
and  of  greater  merit  than  the  Imported  Barbados  varieties  Sealy  and  B.  147. 
The  estimates  of  the  milling  qualities  of  the  different  varieties  were  not  con- 
cordant Selections  D.  (i25,  D.  14.'».  and  D.  10!>  showed  well-marked  ratoonlug 
qualities  and  are  recommended  to  <'ane  fanners  for  trial.  On  one  estate 
seedling  varieties  gave  a  yield  of  7  ikt  c-ont  and  on  another  of  .T0.7  iK>r  cent 
greater  than  Bourbon.  D.  74,  IX  78,  and  AA'hite  Transparent  showed  signs  of 
falling  off  in  their  yields  and  are  no  longer  recommended  for  cultivation. 
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Varieties  of  tobacco  seed  distributed  in  1905-6,  -with  caltural  diiecUona, 
A.  D.  Shamel  and  W.  W.  Cobby  (V.  fl.  Dept.  Affr.,  Bur.  Plant.  Indvit.  BhL  91. 
pp.  40,  plx.  9). — This  bulletin  treats  of  the  tobacco  seed  distribution  by  this 
Department  fonductt;^  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  adairtablUty  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  to  conditions  of  soil  and  cHmate  In  various  tobaoeo-Rrowing 
sections.  Descriptions  are  given  of  varieties  of  cigar  wrapi)er.  cigar  filler, 
pipe,  and  plug  tobaccos,  and  directions  for  the  culture  of  these  different  classw 
of  tobacco  are  presented.  Directions  for  saving  seed  and  securing  good  seed 
are  also  given. 

ComparatiTe  values  of  different  grades  of  wheat  of  crops  of  1903  and 
1904,  R.  Habcoi'bt  (.-Inn.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Kirpt.  Farm,  SI  (lHO't). 
pp.  76-8Z). — In  this  study  the  i)ercentage  yield  of  flour;  the  weight  per  meas- 
ured bushel ;  the  percentage  of  nfolsture,  acidity,  proteids,  and  gluten,  and  the 
yield  of  bread  per  100  lbs.  of  flour  was  determined  in  samples  of  wheat  graded 
as  No.  1  Hard  and  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  Northern.      .     . 

The  percentage  of  protein  in  the  flour  from  the  various  grades  of  the  1903 
crop  ranged  from  9.!)8  to  11.13,  while  In  the  1904  samples  the  extremes  were 
9.29  and  12.15.  In  the  l>aklng  test  a  sample  of  No.  4  Northern  prcKlueed  the 
quickest  working  dough  and  also  made  the  largest  loaf,  while  a  sample  of  Na  1 
Hard  made  the  smallest.  This  corresponded  with  the  strength  of  the  flour  « 
Indicated  by  the  glladln  (x)ntent.  In  the  production  of  a  white  loaf  No.  4 
Northern,  the  lowest  grade,  was  not  eijual  to  the  higher  grades. 

In  general  the  milling,  chemical,  and  baking  tests  did  not  show  any  very 
wide  differences  In  the  products  of  the  samples,  but  In  yield  of  flour  and  in  color 
of  bread  the  lower  grades  were  inferior  wliile  In  strength  and  yield  of  bread  no 
great  variation  was  apparent 

The  total  proteids  and  the  alcohol  soluble  proteids  In  samples  of  <!  varieties 
of  spring  and  20  varieties  of  winter  wheat  are  reported.  It  Is  considered  that 
although  the  data  secured  give  a  comparison  of  the  probable  strength  of  the 
various  wheats,  actual  baking  tests  are  required  to  show  definitely  the  relatire 
value  of  the  different  varieties. 

Determination  of  the  germinative  power  of  grains,  O.  Qvam  (Landic.  Yen. 
Stat.,  62  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  J,0.-,-443,  fig.  1,  dgm.  /).— The  sources  of  error  in  the 
common  method  of  determining  the  germination  In  grain  samples,  which  con- 
sists in  basing  the  results  on  the  number  of  sprouted  grains  in  a  sample,  are 
pointed  out  and  a  new  mettiod,  considered  more  accurate,  is  descrllied. 

This  new  method,  called  the  weight  method,  Is  based  upon  the  weight  of  the 
dry  matter  in  the  young  plants  exclusive  of  the  roots  and  is  believed  to  be 
more  accurate  and  reliable  in  showing  the  quality  of  the  seed.  Comparisons 
of  the  two  methods  were  made  and  the  variations  In  the  results  notetL  The 
weight  method  gave,  in  general,  quite  uiiifonn  data.  In  seed  of  poor  quality 
the  variations  were  much  greater  In  determinations  by  the  <wmmon  method 
than  In  those  by  the  new  method,  but  as  the  quality  of  the  samples  improved 
the  differences  between  the  two  methods  were  reduced. 

The  grains,  like  all  grasses,  develop  their  permanent  roots  from  the  crown. 
The  first  roots  thrown  out  by  the  see<l  are  only  temporary,  and  hence  tl>e  dewl- 
opment  of  the  plant  dei)ends  ui>on  the  permanent  roots.  The  author  points 
out  that  the  stooling  of  grains  l)otanically  considered  Is  the  branching  of  the 
plant,  and  concludes  from  this  and  the  foregoing  facts  that  the  stem  controls 
the  growth  of  the  roots  as  well  as  the  number  of  shoots,  and  that  for  this  reason 
the  value  of  the  seed  should  be  judged  by  the  vigor  of  the  portion  of  the  plant 
above  ground. 

Different  varieties  of  tlie  same  sjmcles  were  found  to  vary  In  the  amount 
of  plant  substance  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  groqnd.    It  was  noticed  that 
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In  the  case  of  oiits  the  Duppau  variety  in-oduc-ed  a  greater  weight  than  LIgowo, 
and  this  variety  a  greater  weigiit  than  Tartar  King.  It  Is  considered  probable 
(hat  these  differences  are  due  to  the  character  of  the  hull  and  the  kernel. 

The  i)ersonal  factor  In  making  the  determinations  is  largely  removed  by 
the  weight  method,  thus  leading  to  uniformity  in  the  results  of  different  labora- 
tories; and  the  sources  of  error  are  comparatively  small,  and  no  greater  in 
samples  of  poor  than  in  those  of  g<K)d  quality.  The  method  admits  of  the  use 
of  larger  samples,  and  In  this  way  tends  toward  greater  accuracy.  From  a 
botanical  point  of  view  it  has  the  preference  over  the  germination  method. 
It  admits  of  simplification  in  determining  purity,  and  the  results  refer  not  only 
to  the  number  of  germinable  seeds  in  a  sample  but  also  to  their  viability,  while 
the  germination  method  simply  shows  the  number  of  living  seeds. 

The  results  of  field  exi)erlment8  seeni  to  confirm  the  superiority  of  the 
method.    Its  application  is  described  in  detail.  , 

Beport  of  Banish  seed  control  [station],  1903-4,  K.  I)orph-Petersen 
{Copenhagen,  X90Ji,  pp.  56). — ^A  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  station  during 
its  Xid  year  is  given  and  the  results  of  examinations  of  farm  and  garden  seeds 
for  the  year  and  for  the  preceiling  decade,  with  notes  on  the  origin  of  the  seed 
iu  the  -Danish  market,  the  occurrence  of  noxious  weeds,  germination  tests 
with  seeil  of  Danish  wild  plants,  water  content  of  seetl,  etc.,  are  reiwrted. 

Exi)erimeut8  in  progress  since  1900  show  that  plantain  and  charlock  seed 
retain  tlieir  viability  nearly  without  deterioration  wlien  buried  in  the  ground. 
In  another  experiment  153  gm.  of  plantain  and  18(>  gin.  of  camomile  seed 
were  fed  to  a  cow,  the  number  of  seeds  in  the  excrement  determined,  and  their 
viability  tested.  About  86  per  cent  of  the  plantain  seed  and  33  i>er  cent  of  the 
camomile  seed  were  recovered.  The  viability  of  the  plantain  seed  as  shown 
on  2  different  days  was  02  and  53  per  cent  as  compared  with  80  per  cent  for 
the  seed  as  fed,  and  of  the  oamomiie  seed,  84  and  59  per  cent  as  against  S^  per 
cent  for  the  original  seed. — i:  w.  woll. 

Boles  and  regnlationa  governing  the  Colorado  Patterson  seed  selection 
competition,  W.  H.  Oun  and  W.  L.  Carlvle  {Colo.  Agr.  Col.  Bui.,  5.  ser.,  1905. 
>'o.  2,  pp.  11,  fig.  1,  dgm.  J). — ^The  rules  and  regulations  governing  this  competi- 
tion are  given,  witli  explanations  as  to  the  way  the  awards  are  to  be  made  and 
instructions  for  conducting  the  work. 

HOKTICTJLTTIEE. 

Beport  of  the  horticultural  division,  F.  W.  Card  and  M.  A.  Bi.ake  (Rhode 
hland  f!iu.  Rpt.  ISOo,  pp.  197-219,  pU.  ,}). — This  covers  the  results  secured  at 
the  station  In  various  cultural  and  breeding  experhnents  with  vegetables  and 
fruits.  Some  notes  on  the  apple  maggot  and  on  corn  selection  are  noted  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

A  severe  wind  storm  o<-curring  in  Soptenil)er,  11K>4,  gave  an  optwrtunity  to 
estimate  the  relative  resistance  of  -some  28  varieties  of  apples  to  wind.  Tiie 
varieties  York  Imiterlai,  Tuft  Baldwin,  Seek-no-further,  Pomme  (iris,  I'ewau- 
kee,  Mann,  Northwestern  Grwning,  and  I'almer  apiieared  to  have  the  least 
w«i8tance,  while  little  or  no  fruit  was  blown  from  such  varieties  as  Wlnesap. 
Itoxbury  Russet,  Canada  UchI,  (Jcnet,  and  Ben  Davis. 

As  a  result  of  0  years  exiHM-imental  work  witli  bush  fruits  tlie  conclusion 
is  reached  that  tlie  climatic  conditions  prevailing  at  liie  station  are  dtH-ldwily 
unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  branil>Ie  fruits.  It  is  tliought  that  tlie  great 
humidity  caused  by  proximity  to  the  oceap  is  one  of  the  causes  of  Injury  to 
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this   fruit.     EJxperlments   with    these   crops   have   therefore   been  practically 
ahunduned. 

A  plHn  Is  given  of  a  market-garden  rotation  experiment  underway,  the  object 
of  whl<-h  Is  to  determine  whether  It  Is  iwssible  to  grow  market-garden  crops 
HUccesKfully  without  stable  manure  by  means  of  a  rotation  in  which  cover  crop* 
can  he  used  for  maintaining  the  humus  In  the  soil.  The  first  year's  rotation  will 
consist  of  twrn  followed  by  beans  on  one  plat  and  beans  followed  by  com  on 
another  plat.  Some  data  secured  on  these  plats  in  1904  relative  to  the  yield  and 
apiiearant'e  of  the  different  crops  are  tabulated. 

A  connuon  complaint  from  greenhouse  men  Is  that  soil  sterilization  seems  to 
destroy  the  life  of  the  soil.'  A  number  of  exiierlnients  were  therefore  ander- 
taken  to  determine  the  growth  of  lettuce  and  radishes  on  (1)  uusteriiizcd  soil. 
(2)  soil  sterilized  and  handled  while  hot,  (:t)  soil  sterilized  but  not  handled 
till  cold  and  diy,  (4)  soil  sterllizetl.  handled  cold,  and  later  sprinkled  with 
garden  soil,  and  (5)  soil  sterilized,  handled  cold,  and  nitrate  of  soda  used. 

The  first  .vear  of  the  experiment  the  largest  yield  of  both  lettuce  and  radislw 
was  obtained  on  the  unsterillzed  soil,  followed  by  the  soil  sterilized  but  not 
handled  till  cool  and  dry.  The  second  .vear  the  largest  yield  of  nidisbes  w«s 
obtained  on  the  sterilized  soil  to  which  nitrate  of  soda  had  been  added,  followed 
by  the  unsterlllze<l  soil,  while  with  lettm«  the  largest  yield  was  secured  o« 
the  nnstorllized  soil  and  the  smallest  yield  on  the  sterilized  soil  sprinkled  wifli 
garden  soil. 

A  numl)er  of  vegetables  were  grown  under  tent  covering  to  determine  tlK 
effect  of  tills  partiiil  siiade.  With  transpl»nte<l  lettuce  grown  under  tlie  tent 
the  average  weight  i)er  head  was  6.57  oz.,  while  the  average  weight  per  liead 
of  lettwre  grown  outside  the  tent  was  6.19  oz.  When  seed  was  used,  the 
weight  of  the  heads  grown  inside  the  tent  was  14  oz.  and  outside  the  tent  9.8 
oz.  It  WHS  fotind  uiiich  easier  to  transplant  lettuce  under  the  tent  than  in 
the  open.  It  grew  faster  under  the  tent  up  to  the  point  of  heading,  but  did  not 
form  as  firm  a  head  as  those  grown  outside,  nor  was  the  quality  quite  as  good. 

Cnuliflower  grown  under  the  tent  made  a  better  growth  throughout  tlie 
season  than  when  grown  outside.  The  plants  were  higher  and  the  growth  of 
the  leaves  much  stronger,  while  the  yield  was  140  per  cent  greater  inside  the 
tent  than  outside.  I'nder  the  tent  the  cauliflower  was  less  attacked  by  insects 
and  the  heads  were  not  so  likely  to  discolor  If  not  tied  up  Just  at  the  proper 
time. 

With  celery  there  was  a  smaller  i)ert«ntage  of  waste  from  that  grown  under 
the  tent  than  from  that  gn)wn  in  the  open  and  the  stalks  were  a  little  softer. 
Celery  grown  outside  was  a  little  shorter,  more  stocky,  and  slightly  better  in 
quality  than  that  grown  inside,  and  was  more  subject  to  rust 

Some  data  are  given  on  the  tenii>erature  Inside  and  outside  the  tent,  vrbich 
shows  that  inside  the  tent  it  rauge<I  from  1°  to  12°  cooler  than  outside,  the 
average  l)eing  Vt.ii»y°  F.  cooler. 

A  large  numl)or  of  strawlx-rry  see<llings  have  l)een  grown,  and  the  scale  of 
points  adopted  in  .scoring  plants  and  fruit  with  a  key  to  the  records  of  the 
plants  is  given.  The  i)ur|K)se  of  the  breeding  work  with  strawberries  is  to 
se<'ure  late  ri|)ening  .sorts  couplwl  with  other  good  qualities.  Crosses  have 
been  made  on  the  wild  plants  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  desirable  flavors. 

Report  of  the  professor  of  horticulture,  11.  L.  IltTTT  (Atin.  Rpt.  OnMrfo 
Afff.  Col.  niitl  E.rpf.  Farm.  31  {190',),  pp.  1)3-160,  fl.(jx.  .?). — A  general  outline 
of  tilt'  work  of  the  year  witli  orchard  and  snmll  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers, 
with  data  on  the  results  <,>litalued  from  the  use  of  a  large  number  .of  different 
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plants  as  orchard  cover  crops  and  on  tests  of  varieties  of  currants  and 
tomatoes. 

Among  currants  the  White  Grape  has  proved  the  most  productive  variety  of 
46  grown.  Of  the  red  varieties  Red  Cross,  Victoria,  and  Fay  have  proved 
most  satisfactory.  Naples  has  been  the  most  productive  of  the  black  currants, 
but  is  not  equal  In  size  and  quality  to  Champion  and  Black  Victoria.  The 
heaviest  yielding  tomatoes  in  1905  were  the  Dominion  Day  and  Earllana,  the 
former  of  which  produced  36  lbs.  of  fruit  per  plant  and  the  latter  32  lbs. 

Vegetable  growing  In  Alaska,  C.  C.  Oeoboeson  (Alaska  Staa.  Bui.  2,  pp. 
46,  pU.  k'^. — An  account  of  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of  various  sections  of 
Alaska  with  general  observations  relative  to  shelter  belts,  drainage,  fertilizers, 
liotbeds  and  cold  frames,  seed  testing,  and  detailed  directions  for  the  culture  of 
vegetables  based  on  the  results  of  experimental  work. 

Heavy  rainfall  Is  stated  as  the  chief  drawback  to  successful  farming  and 
gardening  in  the  coast  regions.  At  Sitka  the  average  rainfall  Is  90  In.  The 
temperature  rarely  exceeds  80°  F.  In  summer  or  falls  l)elow  zero  In  winter.  In 
the  interior  the  summers  are  short  but  quite  warm  and  the  winters  prolonged 
and  severe.  The  rainfall  is  also  light,  and  It  Is  still  a  question  whether  irriga- 
tion may  not  be  necessiary  In  some  of  the  drier  regions. 

The  ground  In  the  winter  Is  frozen  to  an  unknown  depth.  When  cleared  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  it  gradually  thaws.  The  Ice  is  not  a  drawback  to  vegetable 
and  grain  growing  after  It  recedes  2  or  3  ft.,  but  rather  an  advantage,  as  It  fur- 
nishes moisture  to  the  growing  plants  and  In  dry  seasons  acts  as  a  substitute  for 
Irrigation. 

A  peculiarity  of  Alaskan  soil  Is  that  the  vegetation  turns  Into  soli  slowly  and 
imperfectly  and  generally  gives  a  very  acid  reaction.  This  Is  particularly  true 
of  the  soils  of  the  coast  regions.  It  Is  greatly  benefited  by  liming.  Suggestions 
for  burning  native  limestone  are  given.  In  the  Interior  there  Is  a  great  variety 
of  soils,  but  they  are  generally  of  a  sandy,  gravelly,  or  light  loamy  character. 

The  following  vegetables,  for  which  detailed  cultural  directions  are  given, 
can  be  grown  In  Alaska  : 

"Group  1. — Radish,  mustard,  turnips,  kale,  lettuce,  orach.  These  can  be 
grown  throughout  the  whole  coast  region  and  In  the  Interior  northward  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  nearly  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  In  favorable  seasons  and  In  picked 
localities. 

"  Group  II. — f'arrots,  parsnl(>8.  parsley,  peas,  cress,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  kohl-rabl,  onions,  spinach,  endive,  leek,  beets,  pota- 
toes, rhubarb,  and  among  the  herbs,  caraway,  catnip,  marigold,  mint,  sage, 
thyme.  These  can  be  grown  everywhere  In  the  eoast  region  In  Alaska,  and  In  the 
interior  nearly  to  the  Arctic  Circle  If  the  gardens  are  selected  with  due  refer- 
ence to  shelter  and  exposure  to  the  sun. 

"Group  111. — Asparagus,  beans,  celery,  cucuml)er,  squash,  salsify.  These  can 
\te  grown  In  favorable  seasons  If  planted  In  warm  spots  and  given  the  proper 
care  and  protection. 

"  Vegetables  which  can  not  be  grown  In  Alaska  out-of-doors  under  ordinary 
garden  culture,  though  they  are  common  In  the  States,  are :  Sweet  corn,  melons, 
tomatoes,  i)eppers.  eggi>lant,  okra,  pumpkins." 

Tomato  culture,  C.  F.  ArsTiN  antl  E.  W.  Halstead  {Estac.  Cent.  Agron. 
Cuba  Bui.  ;}.  pp.  16,  ph.  ft). — Popular  directions  based  on  the  results  of  experi- 
mental work  at  the  station  are  given  for  the  culture  of  tomatoes. 

Many  varieties  were  testwl  during  the  year  and  It  was  shown  that  flrst-class 
tomatoes  can  be  grown  In  Cuba  during  all  of  the  winter  months.  The  tables  in- 
cluded In  the  bulletin  'show  the  average  yield  |ier  plant  and  \wr  acre  for  the 
different  varieties.  Brief  descriptive  notes  of  30  of  the  most  promising  varieties 
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lire  ttlven.  Tlip  followliiR  varieties  mentioned  in  tlie  (IwreiiRing  order  of  prodoc- 
tlveiiess  iire.  iw-tminiendetl :  MatchlesH,  I.tvingston  Beauty,  Acme,  Earliaiu), 
Thorl)nrn  Rarllest,  Frogmore  Selected,  Rosalind,  and  I^mon  Bush. 

Tomato  growing,  R.  Thomson  (Jour.  Jamaica  Agr.  Sor.,  .9  {1905).  \o.  11 
pp.  as,  m). — Tomato  growlug  on  a  commercial  scale  for  exiwrt  to  England 
and  America  is  stated  to  he  a  success  on  the  island.  Tomatoes  grown  by  ttic 
author  on  a  quarter  of  an  a<re  sold  for  nearly  $200.  Tomatoes  shipped  to  Lon- 
don packed  in  fibrous  material  arrived  there  in  good  c-ondition.  and  the  fniit 
was  <-«nsidered  p<nial  to  tlie  best  grown  on  the  Canary  Islands,  from  which  plaw 
England  8e<'ure8  large  sujipiles. 

Seed  distribution  of  1904  and  for  1905,  B.  1>.  Halsted  ( .Vcir  Jmry  ma*. 
Bill.  l!)t,  pp.  19,  plH.  ,}). — In  connection  with  the  plant-breeding  worli  of  the 
stations  a  number  of  varieties  of  vegetables  have  been  originated,  and  seed* 
of  these  have  been  distributed  more  or  less  freely  throughout  the  State. 

The  present  bulletin  is  made  up  largely  of  the  re|K)rts  of  growers  who  have 
planted  these  various  seeds.  Very  flattering  results  have  been  obtained  with 
a  number  of  these  vegetables,  more  particularly  the  Voorhees  Red  sweet  com. 
Station  bush  Lima  beans.  Station  yellow  tomato,  and  the  Station  eggiiiants. 
The  Malakhov  sweet  corn  distributed  by  tlie  station  has  proved  a  verj-  satis- 
factory variety.  Notes  are  given  on  further  exijerlments  in  crossing  Malakhov 
with  Crosby  and  I'remo  sweet  corns  and  in  crossing  Black  Mexican  and  Ooan- 
try  (Jentleman. 

With  the  latter  varieties  of  sweet  corn  black  appears  to  l)e  a  predominating 
color,  and  the  crosses  quite  closely  follow  the  law  developed  by  Mendel  in  the 
case  of  peas.  The  Magnerosa  tomato,  secured  by  crossing  Magnus  and  Ponde- 
rosa,  is  a  nearly  smooth  and  remarkably  meaty  tomato  without  the  tendency 
to  the  green  solid  center  sometimes  seen  in  the  Ponderosa.  It  Is  recommended 
for  the  main  crop.  A  nuinl>er  of  other  crosses  obtained  with  tomatoes  are 
mentioned  and  des(Tll)ed  as  well  as  some  with  squashes.  A  list  of  20  varieties 
of  seeds  offere<l  for  distribution  is  api>ended. 

Fruits  for  home  orchards  and  gardens,  T.  V.  Mvnson  (Tcxat  Farm  ani 
Ranch  Ji  (1!)0.')).  \i>.  ,'>1.  p.  .$)• — The  author  presents  a  table  in  which  the 
adaptability  of  different  varieties  of  orchard  fniits,  snmll  fruits,  and  grapes 
to  various  classes  of  soils  In  Texas,  Now  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  is  noted.  The  table  shows  in  condensed  form  the 
results  of  the  author's  thirty  years'  exjierience  in  Texas  as  a  fruit  gn)wer. 

Fruit  and. fruit  utilization,  11.  RVnuK  (Ztxehr.  Anpetr.  Chem.,  JH  (IJWJ), 
.V»M.  .J7.  pp.  18.->2-}S.>R;  .}.S,  pp.  1H92-1900;  ^.9.  pp.  19^1-19.^6).— Xa  extensive 
account  of  the  fruit  industry  in  (Jermany,  including  statistics  on  exports  and 
imiwrts,  with  details  of  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  orchard  and  small 
fruits.  Including  some  tropical  fruits. 

Details  are  given  regardliig  chemical  methods  of  fruit  analysis,  with  a  dis- 
(msslon  and  data  on  the  changes  which  take  place  in  fruits  In  after  ripening. 
A  discussion  Is  also  given  of  the  normal  amount  of  salicylic  and  boracic  acids 
In  many  fruits.     Extensive  bibliographical  references  are  Included. 

Pruning  fruit  trees,  W.  1'addock  (Colorado  Ufa.  Bui.  106,  pp.  IS,  pl*-  '• 
figx.  13). — Popular  directions  for  pruning  orchard  fruits. 

Blooming  periods  of  tree  fruits,  H.  L.  Prick  (Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  l->i.  PP- 
13()-l.'i2).—\  gencVMl  discussion  is  given  of  the  causes  of  unfruitfulness.  the 
value  of  mixe<l  plantings,  and  the  lUH-esslt.v  of  selet'ting  trees  for  iwllenWng 
each  other  which  have  the  same  period  of  bloom. 

The  bloom  chart  given  Is  based  on  1.'?  years'  observations  at  the  station  and 
shows  the  average  lilooming  |H>ri<Kl  during  this  time  of  the  varieties  of  "•* 
various  groui^s  of  plums,  cherries,  pears,  «'rnb  apples,  and  apples.    Among  the 
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causes  of  nnfruitfulneRs  rai>i<l  wood  growth  of  young  trees,  attack  of  bloom  by 
fangi.  long-continued  rain  during  the  blooming  |>erlod,  and  self-sterility  are 
mentioned. 

Preeein^  of  fruit  trees,  V.  H.  Hall  and  H.  J.  Eustace  (\ew  York  State  Uta. 
Bui.  26!>,  popular  ed.,  pp.  8). — A  iwpular  edition  of  Bulletin  2t59  of  tlie  Station 
<K,  S.  U.,  17.  1).  558). 

ZTotes  on  varieties  of  apples,  C.  0.  Newman  (South  Carolina  Sla.  Bui.  109, 
pp.  SH,  figs.  31). — A  large  numl>er  of  varieties  of  apple.s  have  l>een  grown  at  the 
Ktatioii  for  12  years,  the  last  7  of  wliich  the  trees  have  been  In  bearing.  Many 
of  tlietie  are  varieties  suited  to  supply  fruit  continuously  from  June  to  the  first 
ol  April.  Detailed  (loscrii)tlona  and  drawings  are  given  of  30  of  these  varieties 
and  r«<>omuiendatioiis  as  to  the  l)est  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  varieties  to 
plant  in  mountniu  regions,  hill  regions,  and  the  )>ine  belt. 

Handling  the  apple  crop,  II.  II.  Hume  (Bui.  X.  C.  Dept.  .igr.,  26  (1905),  .Vo. 
!t,  pp.  2i,  figs.  9). — I'opuhir  directions  for  liar\'esting  and  packing  apples  for 
sbiiHuent  with  apple-shippers'  rules  regarding  the  standard  barrels  and  require- 
ments for  different  grades  of  apples. 

Horticoltural  section,  W.  J.  I'almeb  (Sao  Zeal.  Dept.  .Agr.  Ann.  Rpl.,  IS 
(1905),  pp.  278-29.^). — Besides  nil  account  of  the  work  of  the  year,  a  list  is 
given  of  the  aphis-resistant  and  blight-proof  varieties  of  apples  grown  in  New 
Zealand. 

About  new  hardy  oranges,  H.  E.  Van  Deman  (Rural  Tfetc  Yorker,  6.J  (1906), 
Vo.  U921,  pp.  JfO,  fig.  1). — The  author  discusses  the  work  of  J.  L.  Nonuand, 
Marksviile,  Louisiana,  who  is  l)ree<Ung  new  varieties  of  hardy  oranges. 

The  bttrdy  variety.  Citrus  trifoliata,  is  used  as  the  male  parent  Thus  far  one 
variety  has  been  obtained  which  Is  considered  of  sufficient  value  to  be  placed  on 
the  market.  This  has  been  named  "  Carnegie,"  and  is  a  cross  with  the  Boone 
which  is  a  very  early  orange.  The  (Carnegie  averages  over  2  in.  In  diameter, 
and  is  of  good  flavor,  though  not  as  good  as  really  choice  oranges. 

Timing  of  bananas  (Jour.  Jamaica  Agr.  Soc,  9  (19i)n),  No.  12.  pp.  i.'iS- 
i->5). — About  a  million  bunches  of  bananas  are  now  exported  yearly  from 
Jamaica.  The  iMwt  prices  are  sei-ured  for  those  nmrketed  from  the  l>eginnlng  of 
March  until  the  end  of  June,  riantei-s  are  therefore  urged  to  so  time  their 
suckers  as  to  produce  fruit  during  this  period  instead  of  the  more  natural 
season  of  July  to  October. 

Bananas  and  pineapples,  Y.  Henry  (Bananes  et  Ananas.  Paris:  Augustin 
Challamel,  1905,  pp.  HI,  fliix.  19,  maps  12). — A  treatise  on  the  production  and 
commerce  of  bananas  and  pineapples  in  French  Ouiana. 

Preserving  fresh  berry  fruits,  T.  Ksciiokke  (Laudtc.  Jahrb.  Schtceiz,  19 
(1903),  y'o.  9,  pp.  617-4)19). — llnrii)e  gooseberries  were  waslied  in  boiled  water 
that  had  \teen  allowetl  to  c-ool,  then  i)ut  in  cans  and  covereil  with  boiled  water 
which  had  bei-ome  (-ool.  The  cans  were  then  sealed  and  st<)red  for  eight  months, 
nt  a  temperature  of  about  Ki"  C.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  cans  were  opened. 
The  water  In  which  they  were  preserved  had  remalne<l  clear.  There  were  no 
•^ttllngs  in  the  bottom  of  the  glasses,  but  the  water  had  a  very  acid  tnste.  The 
••errles  tliemselves  were  of  full  size,  hard,  and  »)f  a  green-white  color.  They 
tasted  almost  like  fresh  unriix;  berries.  The  l)errles  which  originally  had  con- 
tained 27.2  |ier  cent  acid  and  XUl  i>er  cent  sugar,  contained  at  the  end  of  the 
wperinient  1M.0  [>ot  cent  a<'id  and  2.72  i>er  •••■nt  sugar,  a  loss  of  alN>nt  ."iO  iier 
•■ent  of  lK)tli  constituents. 

Por  such  purposes  as  sauce  where  the  water  might  l)e  used  along  with  the 
l^n-ies,  there  would  be  no  lo.ss.  hut  for  .feliy-nmking  p»ir|K>s(>s  it  was  fcmnd  that 
when  only  the  berries  were  used  the  jelly  would  not  set    Cranl)erries  when 
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preserved  in  tbe  wiuie  uiauiier  us  the  gooeieberries  kept  iu  good  condition  for  a 
year. 

Does  the  acid  content  of  berry  fruits  decrease  when  cooked  with  sngarf 
W.  Kelhofeb  {Landir.  Jahrb.  Hchveiz,  lif  (1903),  Xo.  9.  pp.  601,  6«2).— Cook- 
ing uuri|)e  gooseberries  with  Hugar  was  not  found  to  decrease  the  ijercentage 
of  acid  in  the  fruit.  Bariier  experiments  by  tbe  author  bad  shown  a  simiiar 
re«uit  with  orchard  frult«. 

Changes  in  unripe  gooseberries  during  after-ripening,  W.  KELBom 
{LandiC.  Jahrb.  Hchireiz.  19  (1903),  .Vo.  .'».  />;».  600.  601).— Some  data  relative  to 
the  changes  which  talce  place  iu  the  after-riiwning  of  gooseberries  was  obtained 
by  the  author. 

Earlier  investigations  had  shown  that  with  blacic  currants,  picked  when 
slightly  green  and  Icept  for  a  few  days,  there  was  an  Increase  in  sugar  and  i 
de<Tease  In  acid  cotitent  during  the  after-rii)ening.  Oooselwrrles  do  not  appear 
to  net  in  the  same  maimer.  IMcked  June  24.  when  green,  they  contained  lUtl 
I)er  cent  of  sugar  and  27.2  iH>r  cent  of  acid.  When  kept  at  a  teinjieratiipe  of 
U).2°  C.  for  six  days,  they  liad  taken  on  a  dark  color  and  contained  3.42  per  cent 
of  sugar  and  2.'».5  ver  cent  of  a<-ld.  a  diM-rease  in  both  cases  during  after-rlpeninf. 

B«port  of  the  vlticulturist,  U.  Brauato  (.Vcir  Zeal.  Dcpt.  .Atjr.  .inn.  RpU  li 
(1903),  pp.  .100^il2).—An  outline  of  tbe  work  of  the  year  is  given.  This,  at 
the  station,  has  consisted  mainly  In  the  propagation  of  American  vines  for 
resistant  stocks. 

Shallow  culturti  of  grapes,  L.  DBORniXY  and  h.  Ravaz  (.-inn.  ^cole  .Vo*.  .tijr. 
MontpcUicr,  n.  scr..  3  (1903),  Nos.  1,  pp.  19-87;  2,  pp.  HH-lSti,  fig*.  H,  dgm$. 
6). — A  review  of  the  literature  on  this  subject  with  the  results  of  elalionitt 
ex|)erlinents  to  determine  the  effects  of  deep  and  shallow  cultivation  on  mot 
and  vine  growth  of  gra|)es. 

Among  tbe  conclusions  drawn  are  the  following:  Young  vines  from  the  time 
of  setting  out  until  the  age  of  3  years  should  retvlve  ordinary  good  cultivation. 
The  first  nnrts  are  usually  deep,  and  It  Is  of  prime  Importance  that  cultivation 
be  such  as  to  facilitate  aeration  of  the  soil  to  tbe  depth  of  those  roots.  For 
older  vines  shallow  culture  is  iireferable  on  all  compact,  moist,  or  average  soils- 
It  Is  e<iually  advantageous  in  sandy  soils  of  tlie  coast  which  are  very  dry  at 
tbe  surface  but  where  tlie  water  table  is  high.  On  the  other  hand,  in  dry. 
gravelly,  very  permeable  soils,  where  the  water  table  Is  low  and  consequently 
tbe  roots  tend  to  establish  themselves  In  the  lower  beds  of  soil,  deep  culture 
ought  to  give  l)ctter  results  than  s,vstematic  shallow  culture.  I>lagraiu.s  are 
given  showing  the  root  development  of  vines  on  different  soils  cultlvat«l  to  dif- 
ferent depths. 

The  aflElnlty  of  French  scions  with  Bupestis  du  Iiot  in  calcareous  80il*i 
K.  Zachabewkz  (Rev.  Mt.,  ^5  (1906),  .\o.  6J9,  pp.  n-i!0).— The  yields  obtained 
during  5  years  with  five  varieties  of  European  grai)es  grafte<l  on  Rupestis  du 
Ix)t  are  tal)uiate<l.  Both  tbe  yield  of  fruit  and  the  alcoholic  content  of  tlie 
wine  were  above  normal.  Tbe  shoots  on  some  of  the  vines  in  the  experiment 
were  pruned  to  a  length  of  fifty  to  sixty  centimeters.  These  vines  yielded 
practically  double  the  amount  of  wine  obtained  from  vines  prune<l  l)ack  to  2  buds. 

Tests  of  varieties  of  grapes,  W.  Kei.hofeb  (Landw.  Jahrb.  Schiceii,  H 
(1903),  No.  9,  pp.  .5.'W-«o« ) .— In  tests  of  28  white  and  14  red  varieties  of  grapw 
in  1903,  for  wine  making,  tlie  average  sugar  content  of  itoth  kinds  was  prac- 
tically the  same,  but  tbe  acid  content  averaged  nlmnt  3  per  <>ent  higher  In  tlie 
red  than  In  the  wliite  varieties. 

Belation  of  sugar  to  the  weight  of  the  must  and  to  the  acid  ia  grape  JnlM 
at  the  Wadenswil  Experimental  Vineyard  during  tbe  past  14  years,  V\. 
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Kelhofeb  (Lantbu).  Jahrb.  Schweiz,  19  (1905),  No.  9,  pp.  596—^98,  dgtn.  1). — 
A  table  is  given  showing  the  coniiwsition  of  the  nuist  iis  regards  sugar  and  acid 
content  for  each  oroi)  of  grajies  grown  at  the  station  sin**  1891.  The  data  show 
that  as  the  i)eroentagc  of  sugar  increased  in  favorable  years,  the  acid  content 
decreased  in  similar  manner. 

The  Persian  walnut,  J.  G.  Rush  (Ann.  Rpt.  Penn.  Dept.  Apr.,  10  (190^), 
pp.  .'i37-.'i.39) . — Most  of  the  Persian  walnuts  grown  in  tlie  East,  the  author  states, 
are  seeillings.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  one  of  thesie  seedlings  is  productive. 
It  Is  lielieved  that  If  seedlings  are  grafted  from  these  idwluctive  sorts,  the  grow- 
ing of  Persian  walnuts  would  become  a  profitable  industry  In  many  eastern 
States.  In  the  author's  investigation  only  4  per  cent  of  the  Persian  walnut 
trees  observed  were  worthy  of  proiwgation. 

Queensland  nut,  W.  .T.  Aixkn  (Ayr.  Oaz.  A'.  S.  Wa}e».  16  (190ii),  No.  10,  pp. 
1026-1028,  figs.  3). — Brief  descriptive  account  of  tills  nut,  M'acadamia  ternlfolia, 
also  known  as  Australian  hazelnut.  The  illustrations  show  the  general  outline 
of  tke  tree  and  the  cliaracter  of  the  fruit  at  different  stages  of  growth. 

GoIeuB  with  edible  tubers,  A.  Chevalier  and  E.  Pebbot  (Vi'g.  Utiles  Afrique 
Trap.  Pram:,  1  (190.'>),  No.  1,  pp.  100-152,  pU.  8,  fign.  /.T).— Descriptions  are 
given  of  the  edible  si)ecles  of  coleus  encountered  In  troi)ical  Africa  with  illus- 
trations of  the  plants  and  tul)ers  and  of  cross  se<>tions  of  the  tul>ers  and  of 
the  stardies  containe<l  In  tlie  different  s|)ecle.s. 

It  apijears  that  in  the  west  and  central  jmrtions  of  French  Africa  four  species 
of  coleus  are  cultivated  for  their  tubers.  The  most  i)roniinent  of  these  Is  Coleus 
rotundilolius  or  Madagascar  potato.  This  s|»ecies  It  api)ear8  Is  also  cultivated 
under  different  names  in  .lava,  ("eylon,  and  tlie  East  Indies.  There  are  a 
number  of  varieties  of  this  si)e<;ies.  C.  dazo  Is  also  cuitivatetl  on  a  large  scale 
in  Central  Africa  producing  a  tulier  wlilch  differs  considerably  from  the  Mada- 
gascar potato  and  which  It  is  lielieved  is  destined  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
the  future  of  tropical  agriculture. 

A  tliird  sijecles  C.  langouasHtensis,  cultivated  locally-  in  the  vicinity,  appears 
to  be  tlie  heaviest  yielding  of  the  three  varieties  noted.  It  Is  l)elleved  that  all 
of  these  three  species  will  prove  of  great  Imixirtance  to  Euroix;ans  living  in 
tropical  countries.  A  minor  species  is  C.  hrazzarillenxis.  Historical  and  Ixjtan- 
ical  desc-riptlons  are  given  <if  a  numlier  of  other  species  of  coleus.  Analyses 
with  reference  to  food  value  are  given  for  three  of  the  most  Imiiortant  .species 
with  cultural  suggestions.  Yields  of  SO  to  40  tons  of  tubers  jier  hectare  are 
reiwrted. 

Carnation  breeding,  II.  F.  IIaix  (Anicr.  Florist,  26  (1906),  No.  921,  pp.  6, 
7). — The  season  from  OctolK-r  l.'i  to  DecemlHT  1  is  <t)iisldered  the  most  favorable 
'or  carnation  breeding.  Some  varieties  of  carnations  from  which  It  Is  difficult 
to  obtain  pollen  have  l)een  inducetl  to  produce  |K>llen  by  growing  them  In  pots 
in  winter  and  keeping  them  rather  dry. 

In  transferring  tlie  iMillen  to  pistils  the  liest  results  have  been  obtained  by 
nslng  a  strip  of  ordinary  blotting  paper  3  or  more  Inches  long  and  aliout  one- 
half  Inch  In  width,  one  end  lieiiig  cut  with  scKsjirs  to  resemble  a  shariiened 
Jiencil.  Tlie  point,  liowever,  is  slightly  fluffed  to  enable  It  to  take  up  and  hold 
the  grains  of  rKlUen  until  lightly  rublied  over  the  stigmatlc  surface  of  the  pistil. 

The  objects  and  plan  of  the  Heeleaka  Experimental  Station,  II.  II.  Mann 
and  C.  M.  IIiiTCHiNSON  (Imliaii  Tea  Assoc.  [Paiiiphlrl]  >,  l<.Hi.'>.  pp.  11,  pis.  2). — 
An  outline  of  the  fertilizer,  green  manuring,  pruning,  and  jilucking  exiierlments 
which  are  iielng  carried  on  under  the  dlre<-tlon  of  the  autiioi-s  at  this  tea  station. 
The  Htatiou  has  i)een  located  at  Heeleaka,  near  Moriari,  Assam. 
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Society  for  Horticultural  Science  (Amer.  Florist.  26  (1906),  Ao.  92i  pp. 
/47-i.J.'').- — Somewhat  extwided  abstractR  are  given  of  the  pai>ers  presentwl  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  held  lu  New  Orleaus,  December  29,  an  account 
of  which  has  been  given  (10.  S.  R.,  IT,  p.  OIU). 

FOEESTKY. 

Tbe  forester,  J.  Nisbet  {Edinburgh  and  lAmdon:  William  Blackvood  i  ^», 
1905,  vols.  1,  pp.  XX+506:  2,  pp.  Xr+6Ji2,  figs.  2S.5).— These  two  volnin«at» 
based  on  the  sixth  edition  of  The  Forester,  issued  in  1804,  and  are  intended  to 
serve  as  a  text-book  of  British  forestry  and  arboriculture.  The  3  chapters, 
into  which  part  1  Is  divided,  treat  In  a  general  way  of  the  history  of  forwtij 
in  Great  Britain,  the  present  condition  of  the  woodlands,  technical  forestij 
education,  and  the  ecouoniic  Imimrtanee  of  forestry.  Part  2,  consisting  of  2 
chapters,  Is  devoted  to  British  sylva ;  and  part  -3,  made  up  of  7  chapters,  tt 
sylviculture. 

Wood,  J.  Beauvgrie  (Le  Bois.  Paris:  Gauthier-Vitlars,  m)'>,  rol*.  1.  »■ 
Xn+l-70i;  2,  pp.  Wr,-H0'2,  pis.  16,  figs.  48J).— This  worit  treats  of  tbe  stm- 
ture  and  qualities  of  timber,  the  composUion  and  chemical  properties  ami  tlie 
general  character  and  physical  properties  of  wood,  forests,  lumbering,  timber 
trade,  defects  in  timl)er  due  to  faulty  methods  of  growth  and  to  fungus,  insert 
and  other  animal  enemies,  preservation  of  wood,  wood  essences,  such  as  teAn, 
native  or  initurnllKed  woods,  cork,  wood  production  of  the  world,  woods  of  tl» 
French  colonies,  and  the  utilization  of  wood. 

The  lumber  industry  (Tradesman.  .^  (1906),  No.  9,  p.  9^).— Statistics  ate 
'-'iven  showing  the  States  In  which  timber  land  is  owned  by  lunibemien.  capiW' 
iiivestetl,  and  number  of  acres.  The  average  quantity  of  merchantable  tini'if 
per  acre  and  the  estimated  quantity  of  merchantable  timber  in  feet  are  also 
given. 

Evergreens;  how  to  grow  them,  C.  S.  Habrison  (St.  Paul.  Minn.:  WfW 
Pub.  Co.,  1906,  pp.  VI+9r>,  figs.  /9).— Popular  directions  for  growing  evergreen-' 
in  the  prairie  States. 

Artificial  fertilizers  in  forestry,  Henze  (Dent.  Landir.  Prex.<e.  .W  (l^^'^- 
Ko.  9i,  pp.  783-78.'),  figs.  9).— Data  with  illustrations  are  given  showing  tin' 
much  more  rapid  growth  of  seedling  forest  trees  with  than  without  fertiliw*- 

Plan  for  the  manuring  of  forests,  Schwappach  (Ztschr.  ForsI  «.  J«t^*~ 
.%S  (1906),  \o.  1,  pp.  ^9-->2).—An  extensive  plan  is  given  by  which  diffe'*"' 
green  manures  and  fertilizers  may  be  tested  comparatively  for  forests. 

The  water  content  of  diluvial  forest  soils,  E.  Ramann  (Zlsekr.  For«t  *■ 
.laiidu:.  ,W  (1906),  Xo.  1,  pp.  13-38).— An  account  of  extensive  experiments  «" 
forests  and  cut-over  areas  to  determine  the  water  content  of  such  soils  and  ti*" 
elTect  on  water  content  of  different  meth(Kls  of  cultivation.  The  experlnif'* 
were  carrietl  out  in  1804-s».  and  the  details  are  given  at  length  In  tabular  ton>- 
Among  the  most  ini|x)rtant  conclusions  are  the  following: 

Pnder  otherwise  like  conditions  the  water  content  In  soils  heavily  timl*'*"' 
is  less  than  in  the  soils  of  cut-over  areas.  Water  content  Is  only  one  of  ^ 
imiKjrtant  factors  in  tree  development.  Soils  with  like  water  content  may  lie  WT 
different  and  soils  wltli  a  very  different  water  content  may  lielong  to  tlie  s"" 
yield  class,  f'ultivation  of  siindy  soils  Increases  the  water  content  conslOeral)l^- 
The  influence  of  cultivation  is  felt  only  over  the  cultivated  areas.  N'eighborinf 
areas  show  no  noticeable  change.  The  surface  layer  i)r<»minently  InHnences '''' 
water  content  of  sandy  soils.    This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  humus  layer "» 
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mineral  soils,  which  during  the  period  of  tree  growth  greatly  lessens  the  water . 
<-<nitent  of  the  soil. 

A  study  of  the  form  and  development  of  the  roots  of  the  pine  and  other 
trees,  A.  Tolski  (Trudiii  Opuitn.  Lyem.,  1905,  No.  3,  pp.  1-ei,  pis.  6,  figs.  18). — 
A  study  of  the  root  system  of  trees  under  varying  soil  and  topographic  condi- 
tions was  undertalten  bj'  the  author  with  a  rlew  to  ascertaining  the  causes  of 
the  decay  of  pine  plantings  in  the  Buzntuk  Forest,  In  tlie  government  'of  Samara. 
The  Investigations  were  begun  in  190.^  and  have  been  carried  on  with  pines  3  to 
too  years  old,  and  with  birches,  aspen  trees,  and  linden. 

Among  the  conclusions,  are  the  following :  One  of  the  main  factors  which 
exercises  a  more  or  less  considerable  influence  on  the  structure  of  the  roots  is 
the  depth  to  moisture.  With  humidity  in  close  proximity,  tlien,  simultaneously 
with  the  development  of  the  superficial '  roots,  the  development  of  the  vertical 
ones  takes  place.  If.  on  the  contrary,  the  humidity  is  at  a  considerable  depth 
then  the  development  of  the  sui)erficial  roots  greatly  predominates.  The  length 
of  till  the  roots  is  in  general  much  greater  In  the  leafy  trees  than  In  the  pine, 
the  linden  lieing  an  exception.  With  pines  it  was  observed  that  the  root  system 
on  poor  soils  was  much  more  developed  than  on  fertile  soils.  The  investigation, 
wUl  be  continued. — p.  fibeman. 

Boot  pruning  forest  trees  ( Osterr.  Forst  u.  Jttgd  Ztg.,  23  (1905) ,  No.  ^6,  p.  386, 
figs.  5). — Stub  root  pruning  has  been  practiced  by  the  author  with  a  number 
•if  different  sjiecies  of  seedling  forest  trees  during  the  last  2  years  with  very 
good  results.  Illustrations  are  given  showing  the  character  of  the  root  system 
developed  when  thus  pruned  according  to  the  Stringfeliow  method,  and  It  is 
thought  this  method  of  treatment  may  have  application  in  forestry  practice. 

Boot  pruned  trees  (Rural  New  Yorker,  6}  (1905),  .Yo.  2918,  p.  931,  fig.  /).— 
As  the  result  of  extensive  ex|x>rinients  in  planting  stub  pruned  iieach  trees, 
the  author  is  convinced  that  the  long  roots  usually  left  on  trees  at  transplanting 
lire  useless. 

He  does  not  prime  back  to  the  extent  recommended  by  Stringfeliow  and  use 
a  crowbar  in  setting  out  tlie  trees,  l)ecause  of  the  difliculty  of  packing  the  soil 
(irmly  under  the  roots  of  the  trees  In  such  holes.  He  thinks  it  l)etter  to  leave 
short  stubs  at  the  sides  of  the  roots,  pruning  them  from  the  under  side.  A 
hole  Is  then  dug  Just  large  enough  to  hold  the  roots  without  cramping  and  the 
earth  pounded  and  packed  solidly  around  them.  An  illustration  is  given  show- 
ing the  very  satisfactory  development  of  roots  on  trees  thus  pruned. 

Note  on  increment  of  spruce  in  West  Virginia  and  fire  losses,  B.  E.  Fer- 
Now  (Forestry  Quart.,  3  (1905),  .Vo.  <i.  pp.  3. i,G-3.)8). —On  a  proiMTty  of  T.'i.OOO 
acres  3,000  acres  are  cut  each  year.  A  iwrtion  of  the  area  was  burned  over 
In  the  seventies  and  the  new  growth  Is  at)out  2.'>  years  old. 

From  measurements  of  this  growth  the  author  shows  that  during  the  2.5 
years  that  would  l)e  necessary  to  cut  over  the  whole  area  about  8  cords  of  wood 
|)er  acre  would  be  produced  on  the  first  area  cut.  If  fire  could  be  kept  out  of 
the  forest  entirely  it  is  estimated  that  after  the  whole  tract  had  l)een  lum- 
bered over  an  ainnial  harvest  of  28,000  cords  of  wood,  worth  then  prolMibly 
more  than  $100,0(10,  could  be  secure<l  for  at  least  2.5  years  if  not  <'ontinuously. 
On  this  basis  it  is  l)elleve<l  that  it  would  be  flnnncialty  profitable  to  provide  for 
immediate  fire  protection. 

ITotes  on  the  rate  of  growth  of  red  cedar,  red  oak,  and  chestnut,  H.  S. 
Gbaves  (Forestry  Quart.,  3  (1905).  .Vo.  -}.  pp.  .1).9-J.JJ).— Tabulated  data  are 
given  showing  the  diameter  and  height  of  these  trees  at  difTerent  ages. 

A  study  of  2H  red  cedar  trees  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  showeil  that  a  tree 
growing  in  the  o|>en  re<|uired  :«)  years  to  yield  a  iwst  (>  ft.  long  and  4  In.  In 
diameter  at  the  top  end;  that  a  tree  40  years  old  might  yield  2  such  posts; 
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and  that  from  a  tree  50  yeass  old  1  post  10  ft.  long  and  1  post  6  ft  long  conld 
be  obtained.  The  data  for  re<l  oak  showed  au  average  diameter  of  3.5  in.  and 
a  height  of  30  ft.  at  20  years  of  age  and  a  diameter  of  10.4  in.  and  a  height  of 
70  ft.  at  (50  years  of  age. 

In  the  case  of  chestnut  sprouts  it  was  found  that  a  pole  30  ft.  long  and  (3  Id. 
in  diameter  could  be  grown  in  the  open  in  30  years  and  in  the  forest  in  40  years. 
It  is  thought  probable  that  In  50  years  100  to  150  trees  per  acre  at  least  13.7 
In.  in  diameter  at  breast  height  could  be  produced.  If  125  trees  straight  enough 
for  poles  could  be  secured  In  50  years  a  stunipage  value  in  poles  alone  of  $125 
would  be  attained.  The  tables  given  show  the  rate  of  growth  of  chestnnt 
sprouts  in  New  Haven,  C!onn.,  and  at  Mllford,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 

On  th«  rate  of  growth  of  birch  in  th«  mountain  reg^lons  of  Jamtland, 
Sweden,  (J.  Andebsson  (Skogiivardsfor,  Tidskr.,  S  (1903),  No.  11,  pp.  .}/7-(22).— 
Determinations  in  3  different  districts  at  altitudes  ranging  from  UOO  tu  700 
m.  showed  that  the  average  Increase  In  diameter  per  year  for  birch  was  1.45, 
2.45,  and  3.05  mm.  Fuel  wood  of  15  to  20  cm.  diameter  will  accordingly 
require  the  following  periods  for  full  growth :  50  to  65,  60  to  80,  and  100  to 
•  140  years  for  the  different  districts,  respectively. — r.  w.  woll. 

Instructions  for  making  forest  maps  and  surveys,  G.  Pinchot  (V.  8.  Deft 
Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  ICire.],  Oct.  5,  1905,  pp.  10). — Directions  for  the  use  of  vari- 
ous surveying  and  map-making  Instruments  and  of  different  colored  pencils 
and  signs  which  are  to  be  used  In  the  Forestry  Service  to  secure  uniformity  In 
map  work. 

Beport  of  the  lecturer  in  forestry,  E.  .T.  Zavitz  yAnn.  Bpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col 
and  Expt.  Farm,  31  (1905),  pp.  222-227,  flO»-  6).— A.  general  outline  of  the  wort 
of  the  year,  with  a  list  of  the  various  species  of  trees  growing  In  the  college 
plantation  and  nursery. 

Forest  belts  of  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  R.  S.  Keixoqo  (V.  8.  Deft. 
Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  Bui.  66,  pp.  H,  pU.  6,  map  1).~A.  study  was  made  of  the 
forests  of  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  eastern  Colorado,  Included  between 
the  ninety-ninth  and  one  hundre<l  and  fourth  meridian,  and  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Nebraska  and  southern  boundary  of  .Kansas  and  Colorado.  This  area 
includes  about  109,000  square  miles.  The  physical  conditions  of  the  country 
are  first  noted,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  natural  forest  types  of  the 
region. 

In  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the  natural  forest  growth  is  limited  to  the  river 
courses  and  a  few  upland  areas  of  pine  and  cedar.  The  pine  type  is  chiefly 
prominent  in  northwestern  Nebraska,  while  the  valley  type  is  the  common  forest 
type  of  the  river  courses  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  While  the  pine  type  is  of 
the  greater  economical  imiwrtance.  the  valley  or  broadleaf  type  Is  of  interest 
to  a  much  larger  number  of  iteople.  Most  of  the  pine  forests  of  value  have 
been  cut  away  and  de.ttroyed. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  reproduction  of  rock  pine.  In  one  Instance,  out  of 
a  total  of  1,509  seed  gathered  from  fallen  cones,  only  20  were  good,  and  out 
of  2,253  seed  from  green  cones  only  1  In  7  was  good.  The  chief  cause  of  the 
defectiveness  in  the.se  cases  appeared  to  be  in  the  failure  of  the  seed  to  develop. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  rate  of  growth  of  young  rock  pine  in  different 
counties  of  Nebraska.  Red  cedar  has  been  quite  completely  cut  out,  but  where 
such  trees  exist  tlie  reproduction  is  generally  good  and  much  larger  than  that 
of  pine.  The  i)rincipal  enemies  to  tree  production  are  stock,  fires,  and  to  some 
extent  the  tip  borer  of  pine. 

The  prevailing  species  of  timber  along  the  river  courses  are  white  elm,  hack- 
berry,  red  mulberry,  green  ash,  box  elder,  cottouwood,  and  almond-leaf  vUiov. 
The  number  of  tbese  trees  on  various  sample  areas  in  different  countia  (tf 
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Kansas  are  given,  together  with  dntn  an  to  their  inlnltnum  and  maxiniiini  diani- 
«tera  breast-high.  The  rate  of  growth  of  white  elm,  green  ash,  hai-kberry,  and 
bur  oaks  In  different  localities  is  also  shown  in  tabular  form.  On  :U  sample 
areas  examined  In  western  Kansas  the  repnxUictlon  of  the  valley  tyi)e  was 
good  in  but  6  instaiK-es.  In  U  more  It  was  fair,  while  In  the  remaining  19  it 
was  very  poor,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  unrestricted  grazing. 

A  general  discussion  is  given  of  how  forest  extension  is  brought  about,  with 
brief  descriptive  accounts  of  28  sjjeclea  of  trees  found  In  western  Kansas  and 
Nebraska. 

Forest  reserves  in  Idaho,  G.  Pinchot  (T.  .V.  Drpl.  Af/r.,  Forest  Hen:  Bui. 
67,  pp.  90,  figs.  .7,  map  1). — This  bulletin  contains  copies  of  the  correspondence 
and  pai)er8  relating  to  the  creation  of  forest  reserves  in  Idaho. 

Forestry  in  Maryland,  W.  I).  Stebbett  (Fnrr.itrp  ami  Irriii..  It  (1905),  No. 
12,  pp.  571-580,  PiiH.  9). — A  discussion  of  the  general  forest  c-ondltlons  in  the 
Appalachian,  Piedmont  Plateau,  and  Coastal  Plain  regions  of  Maryland,  and  of 
the  progress  of  forestry  In  these  same  regions.  About  two  and  one-half  million 
acres,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  State  Is  woodland,  but  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  wooded  area  Is  virgin  forest.  Most  of  the  second-growth 
forests  are  under  ir)0  years  of  age.    The  chief  lumber  tree  Is  .vellow  pine. 

Beport  of  the  superintendent  of  forests,  W.  F.  Fox  (.V.  1'.  Utate  Forest,  Finh 
and  Game  Com.  Ann.  Rpt.,  10  (1904),  PP-  9-34,  P'»-  t^). — A  general  review  of 
the  work  of  the  year  1904,  relative  to  control  of  forest  flres,  reforesting,  lumber- 
ing operations  throughout  the  State,  seed  gathering,  exhibit  made  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  etc. 

In  the  Adirondack  forests  578,592,440  ft  B.  M.  of  lumber  were  cut,  and 
31,516,450  shingles,  and  02,6.'>9,692  laths  made.  In  the  Catsklll  forests  120.695.320 
ft.  B.  M.  were  cut.  Five  hundred  bu.  of  whlte-i>ine  cones  were  )''e<'ure«l  during  the 
year,  from  which  500  lbs.  of  clean  seed  were  obtiiined,  at  an  average  cost  of  47.5 
cts.  per  pound. 

Belgfian  woodlands  and  their  management,   F.   H.   Osmo.>-i>-Smith    (..l^r. 

■Studentg'  Oaz.,  n.  ser.,  12  (1905),  Xo.  .>,  pp.  155-163).— An  account  of  the  visit 

of  the  Koyal  English  Arboricultural  Society  to  a  large  number  of  Belgian  state 

and  private  forests  with  notes  on  the  forestry  practices  observed  in  different 

localities  of  Belgium. 

The  forestry  conditions  and  nxanagement  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
L.  DiMiTZ  (Vienna:  Wilhelm  Friek,  1905,  pp.  17/7+3*9,  map  1). — An  a<'count  of 
the  history,  cultural  condition,  climate,  vegetation,  people,  and  development  of 
the  forests  under  Austrian  supervision  during  the  past  25  .vears  of  these  prov- 
inces where  about  5.(KX),(K)0  acres  are  devoted  to  forestry. 

An  account  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  s.vstematic  management  of  these 
forests  and  of  the  results  obtaIne<l  is  of  especial  Interest  to  American  foresters, 
since  forestry  i-ondltlous  at  the  time  the  work  was  liegiin  are  more  or  less  com- 
parable with  forestry  in  certain  i)arts  of  the  llnite<l  States  at  the  present  time. 
A  list  of  the  numerous  publications  consulted  by  the  author  In  the  preparation 
of  this  work  is  ap|)ended. 

Beport  of  the  conservator  of  forests,  Natal,  T.  R.  Sim  (Rpt.  Conner r. 
ForesU  Katal.  1903-4,  pp.  67.  map»  2). — An  account  of  the  forestry  service  of 
Natal  and  of  the  work  done  in  the  demarcation  of  forests,  afforestation.  e.stab- 
iisluuent  of  nurseries,  forest  protection,  reveimes  derived  from  state  forests, 
condition  of  the  game  preserves,  and  the  prei>Mration  of  land  for  a  fruit  orchard. 

An  oatllne  is  given  of  an  ex|)erlment  underway  In  the  use  of  fertilizers  for 
black  wattles,  and  of  different  (iuantitU>s  of  see<l  sown  broadcast  In  ciumits  and 
at  different  distances  apart.  An  exi)erlment  was  also  made  to  see  If  chemicals 
oonld  be  drawn  Into  wattle  timber  by  natural  suction  which  would  render  It 
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(lurnble  and  nnt  proof.  A  popper  sulphate  mlution  was  used  and  4  wattle  treen 
varj"'ug  froni  4  to  t$.5  in.  In  diameter. and  40  to  56  ft.  high  were  cut  off  and  the 
<Tit  ends  plat-ed  in  tul)s  of  the  solution,  the  trees  lieiug  supported  in  a  vertical 
IHHiition.     With  2  of  the  trees  the  barli  was  peeled  off. 

With  both  peele<l  and  unjieeled  trees  the  solution  was  rapidly  taken  up,  sink- 
ing In  to  a  depth  of  0.5  to  1  In.  in  the  stem.  The  experiment  is  believed  to  be 
t<x>  expensive  to  be  of  practical  use.  Nevertheless,  [loles  from  these  trees  lure 
been  planted  and  the  length  of  time  the.v  remain  sound  will  l»e  noted. 

The  wattle  Industry  in  1JX)3  amounted  to  12,1.35  tons.  Neither  Acacia  molli*- 
■■'iiiia  nor  A.  dealhata  was  found  a  satisfactory  source  for  paper  pulp. 

ForeBtry  in  Xiao-chou,  Boromann  (ZtHchr.  Porst  u.  Jagdw.,  S7  (tDOa).  i'o. 
1 2.  pp.  ~nO-802). — (ieneral  notes  on  tlie  political  and  forestry  conditions  in  this 
German  colony  in  China,  with  an  account  of  the  results  obtained  in  planting 
many  sjiecles  of  broadleaf  and  evergreen  trees.  The  only  species  of  pine  that 
has  succeeded  is  Piniix  thunhergii.  The  gingko  tree  (Oingko  biloba)  also  (trowii 
well.  On  the  whole  considerable  progress  has  lieen  made  along  forestry  Hnw 
under  rather  unpromising  conditious. 

The  effects  of  the  great  frosts  on  the  forests  of  northern  India,  G.  R- 
Ste\-kns  and  E.  A.  Ooubthope  {Indian  Forester,  SI  (1905),  No.  S.  pp.  ^Hii-kiO).— 
Notes  on  the  effe<'ts  of  the  abnormal  frost,  during  January  and  PVbniKry  of 
1{)05,  on  the  Dim  and  Saharanpur  forests,  with  lists  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
most  injured  and  of  those  apparently  unaffected  by  the  frosts. 

Para  rubber  in  Ceylon  (Went  Indian  Bui.,  6  (190.'>),  .Vo.  S.  pp.  Sfti-SUS).- 
Tlie  results  are  given  of  observations  on  the  growth  of  Para  rubber  in  the 
Uoyal  Botanic  Gardens  of  ("eyion  with  an  account  of  the  chemistry  of  Paw 
rubl)er,  analyses  l>eing  given  of  the  fresh  leaves  and  staWcs.  d«»«iyed  fallen  leave* 
and  stalks,  and  of  the  wood  and  branches.  The  data  are  quoted  from  a  clrcnlar 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon. 

Results  of  the  experimental  tapping^  of  Hevea  braailiensis,  W.  R.  Tmht 
i)E  Hass  (Ayr.  Bill,  fllraits  and  Fed.  Malajt  Sitatex.  .}  (190.5),  No.  8,  pp.  S85-2Si: 
Tei/Hmannia,  16  (WO!;),  .Vo.  ,1  pp.  /Sg-Z.OO).— This  article  gives  the  results  of 
e.vperiments  carrletl  on  at  the  Economic  Gardens  at  TJIkeumeuh  during  1900- 
ISHH. 

In  one  experiment  when  the  lengths  of  the  incisions  per  square  meter  of 
surface  were  1(H,  .320,  an<l  740  cm.,  respectively,  the  corresponding  yields  were 
1.58,  :W4.  and  407  gm.  of  rubber.  It  is  thus  seen  that  in  the  latter  instance 
when  the  length  of  the  Incision  was  more  than  doubled  the  Increase  was  bnt 
23  gm.  of  nibl)er  \wr  square  meter  of  tapi)ed  surface. 

In  another  exi)eriment  tlie  wounds  were  oiiened  on  l)oth  the  up|)er  and  lower 
edges  and  the  resulting  rubl)er  yield  compared  with  that  obtained  when  only  the 
lower  edge  was  cut.  Where  l)oth  edges  were  0|)ened  the  average  yield  in  one 
test  was  238  gm.  ikt  square  meter  of  surface  as  compared  with  141?  gm.  when 
only  the  lower  edge  was  oi>ene<l. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  fact,  however,  that  more  rubber  can  be  obtained  by 
reopening  both  the  upi>er  and  lower  c<Iges  this  increased  yield  does  not  cancel 
the  disadvantages  of  the  incisions  becoming  so  broad  as  to  Interfere  with 
pr()i)er  healing.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  if  after  the  wounds  have  been 
i'eoi)ened  10  times  they  still  yield  nnich  latex,  it  is  advisable  to  <'ontinue  the 
ta)>ping  a  little  longer  only  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  Incisions  instead  of 
working  l>oth  edges. 

As  to  the  time  of  year  when  the  trees  should  be  tapped,  the  author  states 
that  in  wet  years  it  d(K»<  not  matter  when  tlie  Ilevea  trees  are  tapped,  la 
normal  years  tlip  best  tiuu's  for  tapi>liig  are  generally  at  the  begiiuiiug  and  end 
of  the  wet  seasons. 
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B«eent  researches  on  the  parositiBm  of  fungi,  II.  Mabshall  Ward  (Ann. 
Hot.,  19  (1905),  Ko.  73,  pp.  l-5Ji;  abg.  in  Bot.  CentU.,  98  (1905),  No.  Iti,  p.  Jil9).— 
Tills  Is  an  address  delivered  by  the  author  before  the  British  Association  for 
tlie  Advancement  of  Science,  in  which  lie  reviews  the  literature  relating  to 
parasitism  of  fungi,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  parasitism  of  cereal 
rusts. 

Tlie  autlior  in  concluding  his  paiier  rejects  the  mycoplasm  hypothesis  of 
Kriicsson,  and  states  that  inasmuch  as  uredos[>ores  can  be  found  almost  con- 
tinuously the  year  round,  and  that  they  may  develop  on  tufts  of  grass  here 
and  there  during  tlie  winter  and  retain  their  germinating  iwwer  for  at  least 
2  or  .3  months  and  |)erha|i8  longer,  and.  further,  that  8i>eciallzed  forms  can 
««'asionally  infest  races  of  wheat  which  normally  prove  immune,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  explaining  parasitism  by  any  mycoplasm  theory. 

He  has  been  unable  to  And  any  trace  of  mycoplasm,  and  from  the  present 
facts  regards  the  revision  of  the  hyixJthesIs  as  ne<'essary.  He  predicts  that  if 
infesting  spores  are  sought  for  by  means  of  serial  sections  they  will  ultimately 
Ite  found. 

A  bibliography  of  more  than  200  papers  relating  to  parasitism  of  fungi  is 
appended  to  the  address. 

Some  recent  observations  on  plant  diseases,  P.  Rippebt  (Fiihling's  Landic. 
Ztg.,  Si  (1905),  'Son.  H,  pp.  JiSl-^m ;  15,  pp.  513-516). — A  summary  is  given  of 
the  present  status  of  knowledge  regarding  a  numlier  of  diseases  of  economic 
plants,  and  means  are  suggested  for  their  control. 

Among  the  diseases  described  are  the  blackleg  of  potatoes  due  to  Bacillm 
phutophthorux.  rusts  of  cereals  and  grasses  causetl  by  different  si)ecies  of  I'uc- 
(iuia.  cereal  smuts,  blights  of  cereals  due  to  Hcliiiinihosporium  gramitieum  and 
H.  teres,  and  the  gummosis  and  canker  of  fruit  trees.  For  the  prevention  of 
cereal  smuts  the  author  recommends  the  formalin  treatment  of  the  seed. 

On  endophytic  adaptation  shown  by  Erysiphe  gramlnis  under  cultural 
conditions,  E.  S.  Salmon  (Ann.  Bot.,  19  (1905).  So.  7.5,  pp.  /,U-Jii6). — In  other 
papers  (see  iiel.)w)  the  author  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  certain  siiecles  of 
Erysiphe  under  cultural  conditions  are  able  to  infest  their  host  plants  when 
their  conidia  or  ascosiiores  are  placed  on  the  cells  of  the  Internal  tissues  exposed 
by  wounds,  etc. 

In  the  present  paper  an  abstract  is  presented  of  a  longer  rerwrt,  giving  the 
results  of  exiierimeuts  carried  on  with  the  conldlal  stage  of  K.  graminiit,  a  strict 
ectoparasite  under  nornial  conditions.  The  author  shows  that  this  mildew  is 
not  so  highly  siie<-ialized  as  an  ectoparasite  as  to  l)e  restricted  for  Its  f<K)d  supply 
to  the  cells  of  the  epidenuis.  but  is  capal>ie  of  adaptation  to  c«>iulitioiis  <-losely 
resembling  those  obtaining  in  eiidophytisui. 

This  suggests  the  ixissiblllty  that  under  some  circumstances  the  iny<'ellum  of 
spei'ies  of  Eryslphaceft'  may  i>enetrate  into  the  internal  tissues  of  tiielr  host 
plants  expo8e<l  through  wounds  caused  by  the  attacks  of  animals  or  liy  pliysical 
agency.  It  is  iM>inte<l  out,  liowever,  that  the  entry  of  the  hyphie  might  pi-obably 
be  prevented  to  a  considerable  extent  by  tlie  drying  up  of  tlic  suiierflcial  layers 
of  cells  or  by  the  healing  processes  which  take  place  with  gi-eat  rapidity  in  the 
leaves. 

Further  cultural  experiments  with  "  biologic  forms  "  of  the  Eryslphace«e, 
E.  S.  Salmon  (Ann.  Bot..  19  (1905).  Vo.  IS.  pp.  li.i-HH;  ahx.  in  Hot.  Centhl..  .'*^ 
(1905),  So.  16,  pp.  418,  il9). — In  the  present  iiaiier  exiieriiuents  are  described 
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In  which  Inocuhttlons  were  made  of  riiriouK  8|)ecieH  and  raoeH  of  gnw  with 
Krysiphe  fframiniit. 

The  leaves  were  injured  and  tliereby  rendei-etl  susi-eptible  to  tlie  attucks  of 
eonidin  and  asco«iM>re8.  Tlie  injuries  were  Inflicted  by  bruising  the  leaves, 
press!  UK  them  under  weights,  the  action  of  narcotics,  heat,  etc..  and  tt  is  pointed 
out  that  injuries  similar  to  those  artiflelally  produced  in  the  experiiuenti)  are 
constantly  Inflicted  on  plants  in  nature  by  animals,  frost,  wind,  Imil,  etc.  In  tlie 
exi»eriments  with  l)arle.v  leaves  they  were  rendered  susceptible  by  the  agrioul- 
tural  practicv  of  rolling  tlie  crop. 

As  an  explanation  of  the  susceptibility  of  injured  leaves,  the  author  asKiinies 
that  in  conseiiueiKt!  of  the  vitality  of  the  leaf  cells  t)elng  affected  the  pro- 
tection nornmlly  afforded  by  enzynis  or  similar  sulistances  ceases. 

The  results  obtained  in  tliese  experiments  show  that  "  susceptibility  can  be 
induced  not  only  by  various  kinds  of  mechanical  injury,  l>ut  also  by  such  Inter- 
ference with  tlie  normal  functions  of  the  cell  as  follows  the  application  of  anes- 
thetics and  heat.  The  conidia  of  the  first  generatitm  produced  on  leaves  of  a 
strange  host  plant  previously  subjected  to  the  action  of  aliK>boI.  ether,  or  heat 
retain  the  ixnver  of  infecting  tlieir  origffial  host,  and  do  not  aci|uire  tiie  intwer 
of  infecting  normal  leaves  of  their  temporary  host." 

The  vegretative  life  of  some  Uredineae,  J.  Kriksson  (Ann.  Hot.,  19  {1965). 
-Vo.  7.*,  pp.  r>')-.')9;  abn.  in  Bot.  Centbl.  9H  (190,)),  So.  16,  p.  .J/5).— The  autlior 
presents  in  a  pai>er  read  iH'fore  the  British  Asswiation  some  additional  evidence 
to  substantiate  his  uiycoplasm  theory  regarding  rust  infection. 

Beport  of  the  botanist  and  greolo^ist,  W.  TiOCHHEAU  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario 
Agr.  Col.  and  Hrpt.  Farm,  SI  (igo.'i),  pp.  iS-oH,  figs.  2). — A  review  is  given  of 
the  progress  in  this  department  during  the  author's  occupancy  as  professor  cif 
liotany  and  geology,  after  which  ai>  account  Is  given  of  some  spraying  e.tperi- 
ments  with  graiies  for  the  protection  of  the  vines  against  grai>e  nit  and  experi- 
ments for  tlie  destruction  of  the  San  Josf-  scale. 

The  season  was  unsatisfactory  for  sjiraylng  experiments,  as  there  was  l>ut 
little  disease  present  in  any  of  the  vineyanls,  and  the  exiieriments  will  he  re- 
peate<l.  In  the  spraying  exiieriments  for  the  pnitection  against  the  San  Josi' 
scale  a  number  of  mixtures  were  testetl,  but  none  of  tliem  proved  as  effective  as 
the  lime-sulphur  washes  In  common  use.  A  brief  account  Is  given  of  iiotato 
spraying  in  whicli  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green  were  compared  with  » 
number  of  otlicr  comltineil  insecticides  'ind  fungicides,  and  the  liest  results  were 
obtained  wliere  the  Pans  green-Bordeaux  mixture  was  applied. 

Notes  are  given  on  a  numlier  of  fungus  diseases  which  have  been  given  swine 
attention  during  the  past  season,  and  the  re|)ort  concludes  with  a  discussion  of 
the  injurious  a<'tlon  of  Bordeaux  mixture  in  apple  orchards.  An  instance  of 
IMssibie  injury  to  the  foliage  and  fruit  is  cited,  and  experiment  station  andotlier 
literature  is  quoted  to  show  the  jKwsibility  of  Injury  from  the  Improper  use  of 
Bordeaux  mixture,  but  the  author  c-oncludes  from  his  oliservations  that  it  is  pn*- 
able  that  the  loaf  sinit  was  caused  by  the  scorching  of  tlie  leaves  by  the  hot  sun 
shining  through  tlie  inoistenwl  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  He  does  not  consider  it 
deuioiistrate<l  that  tlie  injury  was  due  to  tlie  spraying  witli  Bordeaux  mixture- 
Treatment  of  grain  for  smut,  C.  A.  Zavitz  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  .igr.  Col.  «*<' 
Ka-pt.  Farm,  SKI!)').')),  pp.  /.s'.'-J,S.7).— The  results  of  treating  2  varieties  of  oat* 
and  2  of  winter  wheat  with  solutions  of  formalin,  copper  sulphate,  ijotasaium 
suiphid,  etc.,  for  tlie  prevention  of  smut  are  described.  It  Is  shown  that  froi" 
the  untreated  seed  an  average  of  alwnt  0  iier  cent  of  the  smut  occurred  in  ""* 
case  of  winter  wheat  and  4  per  cent  in  the  case  of  oats,  while  the  crop  producel 
from  the  seed  which  had  been  treated  with  formalin  was  entirely  tree  from 
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smut  and  the  percentage  present  in  the  plats  the  seed  for  which  had  received 
other  treatments  was  greatly  reduced. 

A  brief  account  is  given  of  an  experiment  to  test  the  claims  that  naptha 
powder  mixed  with  wheat  or  outs  will  prevent  the  rust  of  those  grains.  The 
results  of  the  investigation  showed  that  the  application  of  the  chemical  had  no 
effect  whatever  in  reducing  the  amount  of  rust. 

Bust  in  oatB,  A.  H.  Cockayne  (Netn  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Biol,  and  Hort.  Bui. 
3,  pp.  0,  plH.  2). — A  general  account  is  given  of  cereal  rusts,  after  which  notes 
are  presented  on  the  Injury  caused  by  those  attacking  oats,  Puccinia  coronata 
and  /'.  ffrominls  avente  being  of  the  greatest  economical  importance. 

Numerous  spraying  experiments  were  curried  out  with  (»pper  sulphate,  eau 
celeste,  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate,  Bordeaux  mixture,  iron  chlorld,  iron  sul- 
phate, and  potassium  bichromate.  The  attacks  of  rust  are  somewhat  diminished 
by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  eau  celeste,  and  potassium  bichromate,  but  the 
exi)ense  and  method  of  treatmant  render  it  iuiprftctlcable. 

B'roni  the  present  knowledge  of  the  subje<-t  the  author  states  that  spraying  is 
of  no  practical  use,  and  that  the  production  of  rust-proof  varieties  offers  the 
most  promising  method  of  combating  c»real  rusts.  In  order  to  reduce  the  ten- 
dency to  disease  the  author  recommends  care  in  the  use  of  manures,  particu- 
larly those  containing  a  high  amount  of  nitrogen,  carieful  drainage,  the  removal 
of  all  weeds  and  wild  plants  which  are  liable  to  be  host  plants  for  the  rusts, 
early  sowing,  and  where  a  crop  Is  badly  infested,  the  burning  of  the  straw. 

Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  potato  blight,  C  A.  Zavitz  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario 
Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  31  (190.')).  p.  199). — An  account  is  given  of  spraying 
experiments  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  control  of  the  ix>tato  blight,  in 
which  the  investigations  have  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years.  The  past 
year  3  sprayings  were  given,  and  the  average  results  show  that  there  was  less 
rot  on  the  potatoes  on  which  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green  were  used  than 
on  those  where  Paris  green  alone  was  applied.  The  3  applications  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  did  not  seem  sufficient  to  prevent  all  the  rot,  and  It  is  probable  that  5 
or  6  applications  should  be  made. 

The  prevention  of  potato  rot,  F.  Parisot  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  scr.,  9  (1905), 
No.  26,  pp.  821,  822). — After  describing  the  potato  rot  and  its  effect  u|)ou  the 
crop,  the  author  gives  suggestions  for  Its  control. 

Among  the  fungicides  recommended  he  prefers  the  Burgundy  mixture,  which 
consists  of  copper  sulphate  2  kg.,  sodium  carbonate  1,5(H)  gm.,  and  water  to  make 
1(X)  liters.  This  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  over  the  plants,  using  from  12  to 
15  hectoliters  per  hectare.  This  fungicide  is  recommended  on  account  of  Its 
great  adhesiveness.  When  pro|)erly  made  a  gelatinous  precipitate  Is  formed, 
and  to  get  this  In  the  best  condition  the  mixture  should  be  made  cold.  The  color 
of  the  solution  should  be  a  clear  blue.  A  greenish  coloration  Is  an  indication  of 
improper  mixing. 

Treatment  for  potato  scab,  C.  A.  Zavitz  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and 
Expt.  Farm,  SI  (1905),  pp.  200,  201).— 'Fhe  author  describes  the  treatment  of 
Kced  potatoes  with  corrosive  sublimate  solution  for  the  prevention  of  scab,  and 
although  In  general  the  crop  showed  but  a  relatively  small  amount  of  scab,  the 
results  of  the  experiments  Indicate  that  the  treatment  will  be  a  successful  one 
where  a  scabby  croj)  Is  to  he  exi)e<-tetT. 

The  white  rust  of  tobacco  and  the  mosaic  disease,  O.  Delalroix  (Compt. 
Rend.  .4cad.  fici.  [Paris],  1^0(190.1),  \o.  10,  pp.  G78-lM0).—\n  LSJU  the  author 
In  conjunction  with  E.  Prillloux  desc'rilwd  a  diseast>  of  tobacco  that  has  slu<-e 
been  considered  as  Identlcnl  with  the  mosaic  disease  (E.  S.  R.,  i>.  p.  10U»).  At 
that  time  It  was  claimed  to  be  of  bacterial  origin,  but  the  author  now  believes 
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that  It  was  not  the  true  inowiU-  dixeaxe  but  was  one  ••onimonly  referred  to  by 
growepM  a«  white  runt  It  1»  clHlmed  that  other  Investlgaton*  have  iM>t  ilis- 
tinfcuixlied  l>etween  thenc  two  dineasos,  and  hence  the  confuHion  regarding  the 
results  of  experiments. 

The  writer  belie»-es  that  ttie  wliite  rust  Is  of  bacterial  origin,  while  the  cause 
of  the  luosnic  disease  is  still  in  dispute.  The  malformation  and  atrophy  of  the 
leaves  that  characterize  severe  cases  of  uiosiiic  disease  are  rarely  met  with  In 
France,  the  predominating  chantcters  l)eing  a  uniform  mottling  of  the  younger 
leaves  into  diflTereiit  Mha<les  of  green.  A  similar  coloring  Is  noticed  on  plant" 
attackeil  by  the  white  rust,  except  the  areas  are  not  s«)  numerous  and  are  more 
definitely  limited.  lu  addition  the  rust  siiots  are  rarely  observed  on  the  young 
leaves,  but  usually  u|Kin  the  older  ones. 

In  the  true  mosaic  disease  tlte  discoloration  spreads  over  the  blade  of  tlie  leaf 
until  it  Itecomes  of  a  uniform  yellowish  green  color,  the  leaf  Anally  drying  up. 
In  the  white  rust  the  s]M>ts  are  limited  by  a  brownish. margin,  which  iMH'oraes 
HUberize*!,  checldng  further  spread.  At  the  sjmie  time  the  i-enter  of  tlie  s|»ot 
becomes  pale,  more  or  less  blauched.  and  dried.  The  organism  has  been  isolated 
and  studied,  its  principal  characters  l)eing  described. 

The  s|K>t  disease  of  Iwanowskl  (E.  8.  K.,  6.  p.  234),  the  spotting  of  toltacco 
leaves  rcporteil  by  Sturgis  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  73.5),  and  the  niosjiic  disease  of  a 
numl)er  of  authors  nr<>  all  l)elieve<l  to  be  different  from  the  true  mosaic  disesise 
and  identical  with  the  white  rust.  The  organism  is  believed  to  be  undescritied, 
and  the  name  Bacillun  macnUri>ia  is  given  It. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  cabbages,  cauliflower,  etc.,  G.  Dklacboix  (Cnmpi. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Parix],  1)0  {190.',),  So.  20.  pp.  i5.>S-/3<5«).— The  author  states 
that  during  the  summer  of  liKH  numerous  s|)eclmens  of  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
Brussels  sprouts,  etc.,  were  received  which  showed  unusual  coloration  and 
lesions  on  the  i)itioles  of  the  leaves  and  the  bases  of  the  stems. 

In  a  numlM'r  of  cases  tlw  disease  npi)eared  to  have  been  arrested  by  tiH> 
formation  of  a  cork  layer  alM>ut  the  affei'ted  spots,  and  In  such  eases  lateral 
buds  develoiMtl  but  never  attained  marketable  size.  The  disease  seeraeil  t«>  be 
most  troublesome  on  soils  that  had  a  high  nitrogen  content,  and  it  is  l>elleved 
that  this  pretlls|»oscd  the  plants  to  attack. 

From  the  dl.><eused  material  the  author  is<ilated  an  organism,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  BaciUim  bruHsicu'vorun  n.  sp.  Cultures  were  made  of  the  organ- 
ism, and  inoculation  exiwrinients  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  produce  tbo 
disease  in  a  numl>er  of  vegetables  related  to  the  cabbage.  Infection  exjieri- 
mcnts  with  filtered  juice  of  the  plants  made  at  the  same  time  produced  lesions, 
but  did  not  develop  tlie  typical  fonn  of  the  disease. 

This  organism  is  believe<l  to  be  different  from  that  causing  black  rot  of 
cruciferous  plants  or  the  bacterial  disease  recently  described  in  Canada, 
BacillUD  oleracrir  (K.  S.  K.,  1(!,  p.  480). 

A  fungus  of  the  roots  of  the  grapevine,  I>.  Manoin  and  P.  Viala  (Compt. 
RvHil.  Acad.  Sri.  [Parix].  /}0  (/.W.5),  .\o.  2i.  pp.  i.} 77-/.} 7.0). —The  authors 
describe  Stcarophora  radicirola,  a  fungus  which  was  observed  by  them  during 
tlielr  studies  on  phthlriosls  of  the  vine. 

This  fungus  swms  to  attack  the  roots  of  dead  or  dying  vines  where  they  hare 
l>een  attackeil  by  phylloxera,  nematodes,  etc.,  and  the  fungus  quickly  completes 
tlie  destruction.  The  presence  of  tlie  fungus  In  living  tissues  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  it  also  playe<l  a  piirasltic  role,  but  the  authors  are  not  .vet  preparetl  to 
definitely  determine  this  «iuestioii.     The  fungus  is  technically  describe<l. 

Combined  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  downy  and  powdery  mildew, 
J.  Mo8s£  {Rev.  Vit.,  J,i  {liXt:,),  .Yo.  600,  pp.  G-iS-HGi). — For  the  prevention  of 
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tboRe  (llReaseR  by  tbe  tixe  of  a  Hingle  fungicide  the  autbor  recommends  an  alka- 
line )H>l,rKu1|>hid  added  to  u  verdiKris  Holution. 

Mildew  and  gray  rot  (Ilrr.  Vit.,  2.J  (1905),  No.  603,  pp.  IS,  Id,  pi.  1,  fig.  1).— 
A  desorlptlon  Is  given  of  the  attack  of  Pcrononpora  vitirola  on  tbe  leaves  and 
fruit  of  the  gra]>e.  Upon  tbe  leaves  it  is  called  dovvnj'  mildew  .and  uimn  the 
fruit  it  is  designated  usually  as  grny  rot.  Spraying  with  fungicides  containing 
some  form  of  sulphur  is  riK-onniiended  for  tbe  prevention  of  the  disease. 

Treatment  of  black  rot,  L.  Beboeybe  (Prog.  Ayr.  rt,  YU.  (Ed.  I'Eiit),  26 
(1903),  yo.  23,  pp.  6H2-6S.i). — ^The  eflicieucy  of  copper  fungicides  when  properly 
applied  Is  shown,  and  tlie  author  ••omments  on  the  effect  of  humidity  and  a  high 
tenii>erature  on  tbe  rapid  spread  of  tbe  disease. 

Usually  4  sprayings  will  be  found  sufficient,  tbe  first  of  which  should  be 
applied  as  the  buds  are  swelling,  the  second  20  to  SO  days  later,  tbe  third  at  the 
beginning  of  flowering,  and  tlie  fourth  after  an  interval  of  'M  to  3()  days.  The 
first  and  third  of  these  api)lications  are  said  to  l>e  the  most  iuiimrtaut,  and  the 
nect>s8ity  for  the  second  and  fourth  will  depend  on  the  bumidity  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Black  rot  in  Marmande,  A.  Guy  (Prog.  .\gr.  vt  Vit.  (Kd.  I'Bst),  26  (1905), 
So.  26,  pp.  772-776). — An  account  is  given  of  tlie  first  and  second  i)eriod8  of 
black  rot  Invasion  during  1005. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  fungus  was  noted  the  latter  part  of  April,  a  few 
spots  showing  here  and  there  on  tbe  leaves,  and  the  next  Invasion  was  observed 
between  May  27  and  2!).  Tbe  atmospheric  conditions  during  this  iH'riod  are 
desorilied.  Where  sprayings  were  made  before  May  5  the  treatment  was  effl- 
cient  In  reducing  the  severity  of  subse<iuent  attacks.  This  date  corresponds  to 
a  period  of  low  temperature  i)recediiig  a  rather  heavy  rain.  Ai>plicatioiiM  of 
fungicides  after  the  rain  when  the  temiiorature  was  rising  ra|)ldly  were  much 
lesH  efficient. 

A  remedy  for  the  prevention  of  coulure,  A.  Bebnkt  (Prog.  Agr.  el  Xit.  (Ed. 
t'J-jMt),  >6  (190.i),  So.  3.'>.  p.  .J.ii).— B'or  tbe  prevention  of  this  disease,  which  la 
probabl.v  of  physiological  origin,  the  author  suggests  the  spraying  of  the  vines 
Rome  days  before  flowering  with  a  solution  containing  8  kg.  of  Iron  sulphate  to  a 
hectoliter  of  water.  This  solution  cbe<*8  to  some  extent  the  growth,  whlcTi 
Iteoonies  vlg»)roii8  again  after  the  advent  of  warm  weatlier,  and  the  new  growth 
RtiowH  no  trace  either  of  chlorosis  or  of  coulure. 

Bad  rot  of  cocoanut  palm  (Agr.  Sews  [Barbados],  i  (19().'t).  So.  DO.  p. 
299). — A  description  of  this  disease  was  previously  given  by  F.  S,  Earle  (E.  S. 
B.,  14.  p.  881),  and  since  that  time  It  has  been  reiiorted  as  o<>cnrring  in  Central 
America  and  throughout  most  of  tlie  countries  surrounding  tlie  Caribbean  Sea. 
In  some  places  it  has  become  epidemic  and  has  de8troy«Hl  many  plants. 

Bxi)erlinents  carrie<l  on  at  the  Public  Gardens  of  Jamaica  seem  to  indicate 
that  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  lieneflclal  when  the  applications  are 
made  before  the  disease  has  progresMHl  too  far.  This  lieneflclal  use  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  Indicates  that  the  disease  Is  not  as  de»>i)ly  s«>ated  as  has  l«>eii 
prprlously  believed.  On  atn-ount  of  tbe  seriousness  of  this  disease,  energetic 
and  concerted  action  is  needed  to  keep  it  in  check. 

A  fongns  on  Fara  rubber  leaves,  II.  X.  Uii>i.ky  (Agr.  Rul.  Htraitx  and  Fed. 
ilalav  atatex.  ^  (1905).  So.  7.  pp.  271,  272). — .V  brief  account  is  given  of  attacks 
of  a  species  of  Cercasiwra  on  the  leaves  of  Para  rublier  plants. 

The  fungus  cans*-*  the  <Mt'urreiice  of  pale  blotches  u|h)ii  tbe  leaves  and  when 
plar«>d  under  coDditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  tli(>  parasite  fr(H|uently 
destroys  the  leaves  outright,  Kxo'pt  in  the  case  of  the  si-ciliings,  the  disease 
does  not  seem  to  do  much  harm,  i>ut  it  cluH-ks  tbe  growth  of  young  plants  and 
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If  neglected  would  probably  prove  serious  in  the  nurseries.  The  treatment  of 
the  plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  the  remoral  of  the  dead  leaves  are 
reiwminended. 

The  effect  of  different  soils  on  the  development  of  the  carnation  nut,  J.  li. 
Sheldon  (Bot.  Oaz.,  id  (1903),  No.  3,  pp.  ^25-229 ) .—The  author  reports  tbe 
roBults  of  investigations  to  determine  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  foil  on 
the  development  of  the  t-arnatlon  rust.  Previous  inoculations  of  aspsrspB, 
onion,  Dianthus.  and  Ciyitsophiia  with  asparagus  and  carnation  rusts  seemed 
to  indicate  that  tbe  (conditions  which  were  favorable  for  the  development  of 
the  host  were  also  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  rust. 

In  the  exiwriments  re|K)rto<l  uiwn  a  considerable  number  of  inoculations  were 
made  on  a.spnrngus  and  Dianthus,  in  which  plants  of  different  ages  were  wiei 
and  kept  in  the  greenhouse  under  control  from  other  infection.  The  results 
.vliow  that  the  i)lants  that  were  making  a  vigorous  growth  were  more  snu- 
ceiitlbie  to  artificial  infection  than  those  that  were  making  no  apparent  growtb. 
Some  carnations  which  were  inoculated  5  or  6  times  at  Intervals  of  20  days 
did  not  show  any  trace  of  disease.  These  plants  had  grown  very  slowly,  were 
slender,  and  produced  only  1  or  2  small  blossoms. 

The  varying  8us<'ei)tibility  of  varieties  of  carnations  to  rust  is  commented 
«|ion,  and  the  author  notes  the  difference  in  the  |)eriod  of  incubation  of  tbe 
rust  on  tbe  green  and  glaucous-leaved  species  which  were  inoculated  at  tbe 
same  time. 

A  lack  of  8usce|)tibility  to  inoculation  Is  reported  for  seedling  onions  Inoco- 
lated  with  the  asparagus  rust.  These  ino(mIatlons  were  made  as  soon  as  tbe 
.seedlings  ap[>eared  alK)ve  ground  and  were  repeated  at  frequent  interval* 
until  the  seedlings  were  two  months  old.  After  this  time  almost  every  inocu- 
lation was  suc(!e.sKful. 

The  author  attribute's  the  failure  on  the  part  of  other  Investigators  to  a  lack 
of  susceptibility  of  the  host  at  the  time  the  Inoculation  was  made,  and  not  to  i 
failure  of  the  .sjMjrcs  to  gcniiinate  or  to  the  w.ny  the  iiH>culatlon  was  made. 

As  a  means  of  testing  the  pfTect  of  different  soils  on  tbe  (leriod  of  incubation 
of  the  rust,  a  green-ieave<l  pink  which  was  known  to  be  susceptible *to  carnation 
ru.st  was  selected.  Hooted  cuttings  were  planted  in  5  different  kinds  of  soil, 
ranging  from  almost  pure  sand  to  soils  containing  little  saud.  being  made  np 
mainly  of  organic  matter  and  clay.  The  plants  were  arranged  in  series,  and  of 
170  plants  inoculate<l  only  3  failed  to  show  rust  pustules  in  16  to  21  days,  the 
majority  showing  in  17  to  IS)  days. 

The  author  sununarlzes  the  results  of  his  investigation,  the  details  of  whirh 
are  to  Ik;  pul)lished  later,  stating  that  the  Intensity  of  color  In  the  plants  was 
dire<'tly  proitortlonal  to  the  amount  of  clay  In  the  different  soils.  The  growth 
of  the  host  was  dinn-tly  proix>rtional  to  tbe  amount  of  organic  matter,  nitrogen, 
and  silt  in  the  different  soils.  The  i)eriod  of  incubation  of  the  carnation  rust, 
while  not  uniform  in  every  Instance,  was  in  general  inversely  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  organic  matter,  nitrogen,  and  silt  in  the  different  soils,  and  to 
the  growth  of  tiie  host;  it  was  dire<rtly  proix>rtionnl  to  tiie  amount  of  gravel 
and  sand  in  the  different  soils.  Those  soils  that  were  found  favorable  for  tbe 
development  of  the  host  plant  also  favored  the  development  of  the  rust,  namel.v, 
those  containing  the  most  organic  matter  combine<l  with  silt  and  clay  and  « 
small  amount  of  sand — soils  which  had  a  high-water  retentlvlty  and  which 
were  rich  In  nitrogen. 

A  new  parasite  of  oxalis,  L.  Tbabitt  (Bui.  .Agr.  Algi'rie  et  TunMe,  U 
(iaf)r>),  So.  S,  pp.  16H.  J6!l). — Acx-ording  to  the  author  a  number  of  species  of 
ornamental   oxalis  were  observed  parasitized   by  the  broom   rape   (Phelipeu 
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muteli).  In  addition  to  occnrrlng  on  oxalls,  this  same  plant  occurs  as  a  para- 
site in  Algeria  upon  the  tomato,  often  causing  considerable  loss. 

Investtgations  oa  the  com.parative  adherence  of  fungicldeB,  E.  Chuabd 
and  F.  Pobchet  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Parit],  HO  (1905),  No.  20,  pp. 
JS5i-lS56). — On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  prepared,  it  Is  said  that 
in  many  regions  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  copier  Is  extensively 
substituted  for  the  ordinary  fungicides,  such  as  Bordeaux  mixture,  etc.  Tlie 
acetate  of  copper  Is  easily  soluble  in  water,  does  not  appear  unsigtttly  on  the 
foliage,  and  its  efiiclency  is  believed  to  be  equal  to  fungicides  containing  lime 
or  soda. 

In  order  to  test  the  subject  the  authors  made  a  study  of  the  relative  adhe- 
sive properties  of  this  mixture,  comparing  It  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
Burgundy  mixture.  Eight  applications  were  made  to  vines  under  Identical 
conditions  and  on  the  same  dates,  and  the  amount  of  copper  adhering  to  the 
foliage  was  determined.  The  relative  amounts  of  cojjper  adhering  to  the 
foliage  are  shown.  When  the  strength  of  the  different  solutions  Is  compared, 
the  amount  of  copper  adhering  to  the  leaves  sprayed  with  the  neutral  copper 
acetate  solution  was  the  greatest 

A  study  of  sulphur  fungicides, -J.  B.  Mabtin  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst), 
26  (1905),  No.  25,  pp.  736-7^2).— On  account  of  the  desirability  of  a  combined 
fungicide  for  use  against  both  the  downy  and  iwwdery  mildew  of  the  grape, 
many  investigators  have  recommended  the  addition  of  sulphur  in  some  of  its 
forms  to  Bordeaux  mixture  and  tlras  treat  for  both  diseases  at  one  spraying. 
The  author  cautions  against  this  practice,  and  cites  a  number  of  investigations 
which  seem  to  throw  doubt  on  the  efficiency  of  such  treatments.  In  general  he 
claims  that  separate  treatments  will  give  the  best  results  against  Ixith  diseases. 
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Beport  of  the  entomologist,  II.  Teyon  (Queensland  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  1904-5, 
pp.  125-134). — As  usual,  In  the  author's  reports,  notes  are  given  on  a  large 
number  of  Insect  and  fungus  i)eBts  which  have  attracted  attention  during  the 
year.  Among  the  more  imimrtant  species  mention  may  be  made  of  Tephritis 
iryoni,  Ijollworm,  sweet-potato  weevil,  cattle  tick,  and  horse  botfly.  Brief 
notes  are  also  given  on  apiculture,  insectivorous  birds,  and  fungus  diseases. 

Insects  injurious  to  com,  A.  R.  Kohleb  (Iowa  Agr.,  6  (lOO'i),  Tfo.  3,  pp. 
82-86). — ^The  numerous  insects  which  attack  this  crop  are  grou|)ed  according 
as  they  affect  the  seed  after  planting,  the  roots,  and  the  stalk  and  leaves.  In 
this  discussion  particular  attention  is  given  to  seed-corn  maggot,  wireworms, 
northern  corn-root  worm,  corn-root  louse,  bill  bugs,  chinch  bug,  army  worm,  and 
iMllworm. 

Beport  on  miscellaneous  cotton  Insects  in  Texas,  E.  I).  Sanderson  (IK  f!. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  57,  pp.  63,  pi.  1,  figs.  33).— The  present  account  of 
the  less  important  insects  which  attack  cotton  in  Texas  is  supplementary  to 
investigations  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  on  the  cotton-boll  weevil 
and  tmllworm. 

The  prevalence  of  these  species  Is  briefly  described,  and  the  various  Insects 
discussed  are  arranged  largely  according  to  the  nature  of  their  attack  or  the 
part  of  the  plant  affected.  Thus  the  classification  includes  leaf-eating  cater- 
pillars, insects  affecting  the  stalks,  and  Insects  affecting  the  fruit.  Notes  are 
given  on  the  habits,  life  history,  and  means  of  combating  a  large  number  of 
species,  including  cutworms.  May  beetles,  locusts,  t>eet  army  worms,  stalk 
borers,  snowy  tree  cricket,  plant  bugs,  and  sharpshooters. 
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Coffee-leaf  miner  and  other  coffee  pests,  M.  T.  Cook  and  W.  T.  Hobne 
(Bstac.  Cent.  Agron.  Cuba  Bui.  3,  pp.  22,  pis.  5,  fig.  1). — ^A  brief  historical  state- 
ment is  made  regarding  coflfee  cultivation  in  Cuba. 

At  present  Cuba  does  not  produce  enough  coffee  for  home  consuiuptioii.  In 
order  to  increase  the  acreage  of  coffee  it  is  desirable  to  have  information  ami!- 
able  for  coffee  growers  on  the  most  iraimrtant  insects  of  this  plant.  The  coffee- 
leaf  miner  causes  a  loss  of  about  2(1  j>er  c>ent  of  the  coffee  crops  In  Porto  Rico. 
Brazil,  and  Cuba.  The  injuries  produced  by  the  iK>st  consist  in  large  irregalat 
red  spots  on  tbe  leaves.  The  insect  was  reared  under  artificial  conditions  in 
the  laboratory  for  tbe  puriwse  of  studying  its  habits  and  testing  remedies  for  its 
control.  Tbe  larva  of  the  coffee-leaf  miner  appears  to  feed  uimn  the  2  upiier 
layers  of  niesophyil  cells  beneath  tbe  epidermis. 

A  number  of  parasites  of  tbe  pest  are  known.  One  artificial  treatment 
against  the  coffee-leaf  miner  consists  In  picking  and  destroying  tbe  leaves.  This 
is  a  tedious  method,  bowever,  and  Injures  the  plants.  Sipce  the  larvie  are 
Inside  of  the  leaves  it  is  impossible  to  reach  them  immediately  by  Insecticides. 
The  pup«e,  however,  are  on  tlie  outside  of  the  leaves,  and  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  use  of  kerosene  emulsion  containing  one  part  each  of  kerosene  and  soap  per 
8  parts  water.  Good  results  are  obtained  from  the  use  of  this  remedy  botb  in 
the  laboratory  and  field. 

Tbe  insect  produces  numerous  broods  and  this  necessitates  frequent  sprayiot 
It  is  recommended  tbat  the  application  of  kerosene  emulsion  be  made  regularly 
twice  a  week,  beginning  C  or  8  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  and 
continuing  until  the  commencement  of  the  dry  season.  Biological  and  economic 
notes  are  also  given  on  tbe  hemisphere  scale  and  other  scale  insects,  mealy  bogs, 
boring  insects,  ease  Iwrer,  nematode  worms,  leaf  spot,  UemUeia  vcustatrix,  8Ui 
bum  flacidum,  etc. 

Treatment  for  the  potato  beetle,  C.  A.  Zavitz  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  CoL 
and  Expt.  Farm,  SI  {1905),  pp.  199,  ZOO). — For  the  past  10  years  a  comparative 
experiment  has  been  in  progress  for  tbe  purijose  of  deterndnlng  the  relatire 
value  of  potato-bug  finish,  Paris  green  mixed  with  plaster  and  water,  and  bug 
death  dry  and  In  water. 

The  Paris  green  has  been  used  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  In  96  gal.  of  water  per 
acre  or  1  lb.  in  .'t8  lbs.  of  plaster,  while  ix>tato-bug  flnlsb  was  used  at  tbe  rate 
of  20  lbs.  per  acre,  and  bug  death  at  the  rate  of  32  lbs.  The  yield  of  potato** 
sprayed  with  bug  death  ajipenred  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  was  obtained 
when  other  insecticides  were  used.  The  cost  of  Paris  green  application  per 
acre,  however,  was  00  cts.,  while  that  of  bug  death  was  $6.72. 

Apple  maggot,  F.  W.  Card  and  M.  A.  Blake  (Rhode  Inland  81a.  RpU  1903, 
pp.  197,  198). — A  number  of  apple  maggot  pup«  were  placed  In  the  soil  in 
frames  and  the  soli  was  cultivated  from  7  to  10  days  to  a  depth  of  2  to  3  In. 
Other  pupiB  were  placed  In  similar  frames  in  which  the  soil  was  not  cultivated. 
For  some  reason  none  of  the  puine  emerged. 

Winter  apples  from  orchards  in  which  hogs  were  allowed  to  run  were  com- 
paratively free  from  maggots,  and  the  results  Indicate  that  pasturing  the 
orchard  will  destroy  enough  of  tbe  maggots  for  practical  inirpose«.  Fall  pi|>- 
pins  and  winter  apples  were  almost  wholly  free  from  injury,  while  in  a  tilled 
orchard  early  varieties  of  apples  were  badly  injured. 

Spraying  for  San  JosS  scale,  H.  E.  IIonoKiss,  F.  A.  Sirbine,  and  B.  L.  BaKD 
(Xeic  I'orh  fitate  fita.  Btil.  273,  pp.  J,13-500,  pis.  .J).— In  this  series  of  experi- 
ments 5  orchards  were  soiecited  in  Geneva  and  Northville  containing  596  appl*- 
plum,  and  i)encb  trees. 

Applications  with  iinic-suiplmr-salt  were  made  between  November  11  "wJ 
December  1.    For  purposes  of  comparison  various  formulas  were  used  Inclading 
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a  boiled  lime-sulphur-salt  wash,  self-boiled  lime-sulphur-salt  wash,  lime-sulphur 
wash,  lime-sulpbur-caustic-soda  boiled  and  self-boiled.  The  effect  on  peach- 
leaf  curl  was  quite  striking,  only  li  per  cent  of  the  leaves  being  affected  on 
the  treated  trees,  while  on  the  checks  8.5  per  cent  showed  leaf  curl.  Some  of  the 
trees  were  quite  severely  injured  by  self-boiled  llnie-sulphur-salt  wash,  but  this 
Injury  was  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  growth  of  the  trees  during  summer. 

Lime-sulphnr-caustic-soda  wash  gave  quite  satisfactory  results.  In  one 
orchard  about  10  per  cent  of  the  peach  buds  were  Injured  by  the  treatment 
The  insectlcidal  value  of  all  lime-sulphur  i>reparations  was  uniformly  good 
and  the  injuries  caused  to  trees  were  in  all  cases  offset  by  Increased  vigor 
and  fruitfulness.  It  is  concluded  that  spraying  in  the  fall  with  lime-sulphur 
washes  Is  not  attended  with  any  danger. 

Various  kerosene-lime  mixtures'  were  used  containing  kerosene  in  quantities 
varying  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  and  lime  in  quantities  varying  from  20  to  80 
lbs.  in  50  gal.  of  water.  Considerable  difference  was  noticed  in  the  different 
kinds  of  iimoid  and  liydrate  of  lime  which  were  used.  The  kerosene-llmold 
mixture  containing  10,  20,  or  40  i)er  cent  of  oil  injured  trees  in  all  cases  to 
some  extent,  and  even  the  trees  which  received  the  highest  percentage  of  oil 
were  well  covered  with  young  scales  when  examined  during  the  next  season. 
The  kerosene-limoid  mixture  apiieared  to  have  no  effect  upon  peach-leaf  curl. 

None  of  the  mixtures  of  kerosene  and  limold  appeared  to  be  uniformly  effect- 
ive upon  the  scale.  This  was  attributed  to  the  instability  of  the  emulsion. 
On  account  of  the  variable  results  this  insecticide  appears  unsatisfactory,  but 
further  experiments  will  be  made.  The  technical  methods  for  determining  the 
amount  and  condition  of  the  kerosene  in  the  mixture  are  described.  Applica- 
tions with  scaleclde  were  made  on  April  20  to  apple,  peach,  pear,  and  quince 
trees  on  which  the  buds  were  just  swelling.  The  amount  of  oil  varied  from 
3  to  15  per  cent. 

In  another  test  an  application  was  made  on  June  20  in  which  the  amount  of 
oil  varied  from  3  to  7i  per  cent  Trees  sprayed  In  the  dormant  season  appeared 
to  be  free  from  living  scales  when  examined  during  July  and  August  When  15 
per  cent  of  oil  was  used  tlie  trees  were  quite  severely  checked,  but  applications 
containing  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  oil  appeared  to  destroy  from  80  to  95  per 
cent  of  the  scales. 

Testing  spray  mixtures  for  San  Jo8£  scale,  F.  II.  Hall  et  al.  (New  York 
State  8ta.  Bui.  273,  popular  ed.,  pp.  7,  flg.  1). — A  popular  summary  of  the  above 
bulletin. 

Some  important  scale  insects,  H.  T.  Fernald  (Af/r.  of  Mann.,  1903,  pp.  Ji25- 
437,  pi.  1,  figs.  5). — A  brief  descriptive  and  economic  account  is  given  of  San  Jos6 
scale,  oyster-shell  bark-louse,  scurfy  scale,  and  certain  species  of  Lecanium. 

The  biology  of  Ceratitis  capitata,  A.  Hempel  (Bol.  Agr.  [Sao  Paulo],  6.  ser., 
1905,  No.  8,  pp.  352-354). — The  life  history  and  economic  importance  of  this  pest 
are  briefly  discussed  with  notes  on  means  of  combating  It. 

An  insect  of  the  family  Poduridae  on  grapevines,  H.  Faes  (Chron.  Agr. 
Vaui,  18  (1905),  No.  15,  p.  352). — Smynthurus  lutcus  was  found  in  large  num- 
l)ers  attacking  the  leaves  of  grapevines  in  the  vicinity  of  Valals.  Brief  notes 
are  given  on  the  anatomy  of  the  insect  It  was  found  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  eradicate  this  pest  by  spraying  with  a  mixture  of  soap  and  tobacco 
decoction. 

Stick  or  leaf  insects,  W.  W.  Fboogatt  (Agr.  Gas.  N.  S.  Wales,  16  (1905),  No. 
6,  pp.  515-520,  pi.  1,  figs.  3). — Some  of  the  more  Interesting  points  connected 
with  the  life  history  of  these  insects  are  discussed  by  the  author. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  Podacanthus  wilkinsoni,  which  attacks  all 
species  of  eucalyptus.    This  species  inhabits  a  wide  strip  of  forest  land  about 
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50  miles  In  length  and  causes  such  serious  depredations  that  it  ling  a<r(|uired 
the  name  of  ringbarlcer.  This  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  .trees  are  so  Iwdly 
injured  as  to  be  8U8i)eeted  of  dying  of  ringbarliing.  The  habits  of  Extatonuma 
tiaratum  are  also  discussed. 

The  OrylUdae  and  wing>leBS  Locustidee,  W.  W.  Fboooatt  (Agr.  Go?.  .V.  S. 
Walea,  16  (1905),  No.  5,  pp.  i77--}8/.  pi.  J).— The  biology  and  habits  of  these 
2  families  of  insects  are  briefly  outlined  and  8i)eclal  notes  are  given  on  Austra- 
lian cricket,  mole  cricket,  and  a  n.uuiber  of  locusts  of  economic  Imiwrtanoe. 

The  Black  Hills  be«tle,  with  further  notes  on  its  distribution,  life  histoiy, 
and  methods  of  control,  A.  D.  Hopkins  (,V.  8.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Bur.  Eiit.  B«I.  16, 
pp.  24,  pl«.  2,  figs.  6). — Notes  are  given  on  the  literature  relating  to  Denirtxio- 
nus  pimderosiv.  This  i)est  was  studied  in  Pikes  Peak  forest  reserve  and  was 
found  not  to  ot*ur  so  abundantly  as  had  been  supposed.  It  Is,  however,  the 
most  destructive  pest  of  pine  timber  In  that  region. 

The  insect  is  described  and  notes  are  given  on  the  galleries  produced  by  it 
In  Infested  trees  and  on  its  life  history.  The  beetle  apiMirently  withstands 
great  extremes  of  drought  and  cold.  Trees  struck  by  lightning  or  Injured  by 
storms  or  fire  are  most  freiiuently  attacked.  The  natural  enemies  of  this  lle^•t 
appear  to  have  little  influence  In  controlling  it  The  only  practical  method 
suggested  for  the  control  of  this  i>e8t  Is  to  cut  all  infested  trees  between  the 
middle  of  Octolier  and  the  Ist  of  May. 

Oall  gnats  injurious  to  osiers  and  wlllowB,  It.  S.  Macdougaix  (Jour.  Bd. 
Agr.  [London],  12  (1905),  No.  8,  pp.  499-503,  figs.  5).— The  feeding  habits  of 
the  larvae  of  this  group  of  willow  pests  vary  considerably,  but  all  known  gpedes 
are  foimd  in  characteristic  galls  on  twigs,  flower  buds,  or  leaves. 

Detailed  descriptive  notes  are  given  on  Cecidomyia  xalicipcrda,  C.  talici*. 
C.  rosaria,  C.  tcnninalis,  O.  heterobia,  and  C.  marginem-torquens.  In  general 
the  only  effective  remedy  consists  In  removing  and  burning  the  galls  l)efore  the 
occupants  escat>e. 

A  triaatise  on  the  acarina,  or  mites,  N.  Banks  (Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mu».,  iS 
(190.5),  pp.  l-ll-i,  figs.  201). — The  internal  and 'external  anatomy  of  mites  is 
discussed  with  special  reference  to  those  features  which  may  be  used  In  a 
seientlflc  system  of  clussiflcatlon.  Tables  are  presented  to  assist  in  the  identi- 
flcation  of  the  suiierfamllles,  families,  genera,  and  species  of  this  group  of 
animals.  The  more  hniMrbint  siiecies  are  discussed  in  some  detail  with  brief 
reference  to  their  economic  significance. 

The  mosquito  blight  of  tea,  H.  H.  Mann  (Indian  Tea  Assoc.  [Pamphlet]  1, 
1905,  pp.  19,  pi.  1). — It  has  been  shown  that  on  Isolated  fields  of  tea  this  pest 
may  be  practically  exterminated  In  one  season  by  pruning  and  spraying  with 
kerosene  emulsion.    The  cost  of  this  treatment  is  not  excessive. 

A  numl)er  of  e.\periuieiits  were  carried  out  to  test  the  value  of  hand  picklnir 
the  insects  through  the  agency  of  boys.  In  this  work  It  was  found  necessary 
to  assign  one  boy  to  each  5  acres  of  tea.  The  kerosene  emulsion  used  In  the 
author's  cxi>erimcnts  was  made  up  of  1  to  2  lbs.  of  soft  soap  and  2  gals,  of  low- 
grade  kerosene  {)er  00  gal.  of  water,  and  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  150  gal- 
per  acre. 

Preliminary  experiments  in  dipping  nursery  stock,  F.  W.  Faubot  (Ui»- 
souri  Fruit  Sta.  Bui.  H,  pp.  7). — In  the  spring  of  1904  some  dipping  experi- 
ments were  undertaken  with  nursery  stock. 

Two  lots  of  trees  were  divided  into  3  bunches  each  and  one  of  these  lots  was 
treated  with  llme-sulphur-salt  in  full  strength,  one-half  strength,  and  one-fourth 
strength,  while  tlie  other  lot  was  dipped  in  formalin  for  one-half  hour,  1  hoar, 
and  li  hours,  respectively.  The  formalin  solution  was  made  at  the  rate  of  1  pt- 
to  30  gal.  of  water,  and  the  full  strength  llme-sulphur-salt  wash,  according  to 
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the  formula  15-15-15-50.  Of  the  6  bunches  of  trees  in  the  two  lots  in  the  order 
Just  mentioned,  the  following  nunil>ers  lived  after  setting  out— 22,  22,  and  24  In 
the  lime-sulphur-salt  test ;  24.  25,  and  23  in  the  formalin  test,  as  compared 
with  21,  2.%  and  2.5,  re8i>ectively,  of  untreated  trees. 

During  the  next  spring  another  test  was  made  in  which  25  plants  each  of 
apple,  peach,  and  blackberry  were  dipped  in  full  strength  lime-sulphur-salt 
solution  and  25  each  of  the  same  varieties  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas 
(1  oz.  to  100  cu.  ft.)  for  45  minutes.  Of  this  nursery  stock,  25  apple  trees,  21 
peach  trees,  and  24  blackberry  bushes  treated  with  lime-sulphur-salt  lived, 
while  of  those  fumigated  24  apple  trees,  25  peach  trees,  and  none  of  the  black- 
berries lived  as  compared  with  25,  24,  and  25,  resi)ectively,  of  untreated  speci- 
mens. The  lime-sulphur-salt  is  considered  as  possessing  several  advantages 
over  other  kinds  of  treatment. 

Kichigan  laws  for  the  protection  of  orchards  and  vineyards  {Laming: 
Wynkoop,  Hallenheck,  Crawford  Co.,  1905,  pp.  11 ) . — A  copy  Is  given  of  the  law 
recently  passed  in  Michigan  to  prevent  importation  and  spread  of  dangerous 
Insects  and  fungus  pests.  The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  Inspector 
of  orchards  and  deputies,  regulates  the  matter  of  nursery  licenses  within  the 
State,  and  prescrll)es  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  law  and  its  regulations. 

Spraying  mixtures  and  machinery.  When  and  how  to  spray,  F.  L.  Ste- 
vens and  R.  S.  Wogium  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  193,  pp.  33.  figs.  8;  Sup., 
folio). — The  common  Insect  and  fungus  diseases  attacking  fr\ilts,  garden  vege- 
tables, nursery  stock,  and  field  crops  are  mentioned  with  brief  suggestions 
regarding  methods  of  treating  them.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  preparation 
of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  together  with  directions  for  the  use  of  spraying 
apparatus  and  statements  of  the  benefits  obtained  from  spraying. 

Fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  (.Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [Londonl,  12  (1905), 
A'o.  S,  pp.  Ji96-^98). — ^The  value  of  this  remedy,  as  determined  by. experiments  in 
various  countries.  Is  briefly  outlined  and  practical  notes  are  given  regarding  the 
strength  of  the  gas  to  be  used,  the  time  of  exiwsure,  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  successful  fumigation. 

Paris  green,  It.  IIakcoubt  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  SI 
(1905),  pp.  66-68). — A  study  was  made  of  the  chemical  composition  of  Paris 
green,  and  results  of  the  analysis  of  several  samples  are  presented. 

From  this  chemical  work  it  appears  that  the  soldble  arsenlous  acid  in  ordi- 
nary Paris  green  In  Ontario  market  ranges  from  2.11  to  4.35  per  cent.  The 
samples  are  not  quite  chemically  pure,  and  small  amounts  of  sand  and  sodium 
sulphate  appear  to  l)e  present  In  all  cases.  Outhe  whole,  however,  the  quality 
of  Paris  green  In  Ontario  apiwars  to  l)e  satisfactory.  Between  100  and  120  tons 
are  used  annually  In  water  and  dry  and  also  combined  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Alimentary  canal  of  the  mosquito,  M.  T.  Thompson  (Proc.  Boston  8oc. 
Kat.  Hist.,  32,  No.  6,  pp.  /.}.>-202,  pis.  C).— The  8|)ecie8  studied  In  the  preparation 
of  this  article  were  Culrx  stimulans,  C.  pipicns,  a  third  unidentified  species  of 
this  genus,  and  Anopheles  punvtiprnnis. 

The  anterior  portion  of  tlie  alimentary  tract  of  mosquitoes  contains  a  pharynx 
and  antlla,  both  of  wliicii  are  pumping  organs  and  are  concerned  in  the  removal 
of  blood  from  the  hosts  H|)on  which  niosiiultoes  feed.  The  alimentary  canal 
as  a  whole  Is  discussed  and  dptailed  accounts  are  presented  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  which  ap|>ear  in  different  parts  of  the  organ. 

Studies  on  mosquitoes  of  the  genera  culex  and  anopheles,  B.  Galu-Vausio 
and  Jeanne  Rochaz-De  Jongu  (.llti.  Sor.  Sludi  Malaria,  6  (1905),  pp.  1-25). — 
The  occurrence  and  l)ehavior  of  mosquitoes  under  various  temperature  coudi- 
tlons  are  briefly  stated  In  a  tabular  form. 
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Experiments  were  carried  on  to  determine  the  agency  of  iusects  and  otber 
animals  In  destroying  mosquito  eggs,  larvip,  and  nymphs.  Among  tlie  more 
important  spe<-ii>K  In  tbis  worli  mention  is  made  of  Nototiecta  glauco,  Tiepa 
cinerea,  Haucoris  cimicoides,  Cyprinus  pnuinus,  and  CohytU  harbatula.  Tbe 
possibility  of  Infecting  mosquito  Itirva  witli  various  l>acteria  and  fungi  was 
also  tested.  It  was  found  that  Aspergillut  niger  and  A.  glaucus  readily  infect 
mosquito  larvie  to  sncb  a  serious  degree  that  tbey  are  unable  to  complete  tlieir 
development. 

The  lotrical  basis  of  the  sanitary  policy  of  mosquito  reduction,  B.  Hon 
(Science,  n.  ser.,  22  {190->),  No.  570,  pp.  689-699,  flg».  «).— The  author  main- 
tains that  tbe  agency  of  mos(|ultoes  In  transmitting  malaria  and  filarliuiis 
may  be  considered  as  demonstmted.  Tbe  importance  of  eradicating  mos- 
quitoes from  Infested  districts  Is,  therefore,  considerably  greater  than  would 
be  tbe  case  if  mosquitoes  were  considered  merely  as  a  nuisance  themselves. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  put  upon  a  mathematical  basis  tbe  problem  of  mos- 
quito extermination  within  areas  of  limited  and  large  size.  It  is  believed  that, 
after  extermination  plans  have  l)een  put  In  operation,  tbe  numbers  of  mos- 
quitoes will  be  reduced  not  only  within  the  area  of  operation  but  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  outside  of  this  area,  at  least  equal  to  the  usual  distance  of 
migration  of  tbe  mosquitoes.  This  is  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  mosqaitoes 
are  moving  from  place  to  place  and  tend  to  migrate  Into  tbe  areas  In  which 
extermination  methods  are  In  operation.  The  larger  the  area  taken  under 
such  oi)eratlon8.  the  less  notIceal)le  will  be  the  effect  of  migration  of  mosquitoes 
from  outside  sources. 

The  cattle  tick,  A.  Lopoben  (Bol.  Agr.  [Sao  Paulo],  6.  «er.,  190o,  Ko.  7.  pp. 
31S-3I5). — The  iniimrtauce  of  this  tick  as  the  agent  In  tbe  transmission  of 
Texas  fever  Is  briefly  discussed.  Animals  may  be  rendered  Immune  agaiust 
the  disease,  but  tbe  systematic  destruction  of  the  tick  Is  considered  to  be  tlie 
best  remedy. 

The  cattle  tick  in  Washing^ton  and  Benton  counties,  W.  G.  Vincekbelue 
(Arkansas  8ta.  Bui.  90,  pp.  ISl-Hl). — Federal  quarantine  has  been  enforced 
against  the  whole  State  of  Arkansas  although  some  of  tbe  northern  counties 
have  been  free  from  ticks.  On  account  of  this  fact  a  State  quarantine  law 
was  enacted  In  1809  for  tbe  purpose  of  preventing  the  Infestation  of  these 
counties.  This  law  has  failed  in  Its  intent,  however,  for  the  reason  that  no 
provision  was  made  for  its  enforcement  and  farmers  did  not  realise  the  neces- 
sity of  preventing  the  Infestation  of  their  farms  with  cattle  ticks. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  infestation  of  the  previously  tick-free  counties 
has  taken  place  quite  rapidly  as  a  result  of  the  annual  migration  of  terry 
pickers  from  farther  south,  some  of  whom  take  cattle  along  with  them.  It  Is 
believed  that  this  relnfeatatlon  could  have  been  prevented  easily  If  a  more 
active  interest  had  boon  taken  by  the  fanners  concerned.  Attention  Is  called 
to  tbe  Injurious  effects  of  ticks  ui)on  animal  Industry,  and  a  copy  is  given  of 
the  resolutions  regarding  tbe  cattle  tick  adopted  at  the  recent  meeting  of  tbe 
association  of  tbe  commissioners  of  agriculture  of  the  southern  States.  Brief 
dIrec;tIons  are  given  for  dipping,  burning  pastures,  and  rotation  In  order  to 
exterminate  the  ticks. 

Bee  keepings :  Its  pleasures  and  profits,  J.  B.  Paiob  (Agr.  of  Mass.,  1903,  pp- 
S99-ill,  pi.  1,  figs.  2). — The  economic  nsi)ect  of  bee  keeping  Is  briefly  discussed 
with  particular  reference  to  statistics  obtained  largely  from  the  last  census. 
The  cost  and  profits  of  l)ee  keepiiiK  In  Mas.<?nchusett8  are  considered  In  some 
detail,  and  directions  are  given  regarding  various  practical  matters  connected 
with  this  subject 
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Fourth  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association  (Ann. 
Rpt.  III.  Bee. Keepers'  Assoc.,  I,  (190i),  pp.  192,  figs.  27).— A  list  Is  given  of  the 
inenibers  of  the  association,  together  with  copies  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  association  and  laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  bees  against  foul  brood. 

The  report  Is  chiefly  occuple<l  with  an  account  of  the  fourteenth  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  State  bee  keepers'  aBsoclatlon  and  the  fourteenth  convention  of  the 
Chicago-N'orthwestem  bee  kee[)ers'  association.  One  of  the  roost  important  sub- 
jects before  the  meetings  was  that  of  foul  brood,  discussed  by  N.  E.  France 
(pp.  17-28  and  40-43).  H.  F.  Moore  (pp.  .38,  .39),  and  J.  Q.  Smith  (pp.  78-80). 
These  papers  were  discussed  by  various  memt>ers  of  the  associations. 

The  State  Inspector  of  illlnols  does  not  destroy  swarms  of  bees  infected  with 
foul  brood  as  long  as  there  is  a  fertile  <iueen  and  I)ee8  enough  to  form  a  nucleus 
which  can  be  built  up  by  the  addition  of  brood  combs  from  strong  colonies. 
Various  other  matters,  such  as  wintering  of  bees,  ttie  use  of  bal)y  nuclei,  mating 
queens,  and  the  manufacture  of  brick  honey  are  discussed. 

The  rearing  of  queen  bees,  K.  F.  Phillips  ( V.  8.  Dept.  Apr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui. 
55,  pp.  32.  figs.  IT). — In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  In  apiculture  it  is 
necessary  to  requeen  the  swarms  every  1  to  2  years,  otherwise  the  queen  soon 
ceases  to  lay  a  sufficient  number  of  eggs  to  maintain  a  vigorous  colony. 

Under  natural  conditions  queens  are  produced  by  feeding  the  larvae  on  royal 
Jelly.  The  occasions  for  queen  producing  are  swarming,  supersedure  of  the 
queen,  and  a  queenless  condition.  Various  methods  have  been  devised  for  arti- 
ficial queen  rearing.  Artlflclal  starting  cells  are  used  for  the  reason  that  these 
may  he  better  controlled  and  are  more  satisfactory  than  natural  queen  cells  as 
found  In  the  comb.  An  artificial  wax  base  may  be  used  or  a  wooden  base 
lined  with  wax.  Be'Tore  being  used  for  the  first  time  these  cells  should  be 
daubed  with  royal  Jelly  on  tiie  inside.  The  inrvie  should  be  transferretl  to  the 
artificial  cells  within  1  to  3  days  after  hatching.  Not  all  of  these  artificial  cells 
are  accepted  by  bees,  but  as  many  as  is  the  case  when  natural  cells  are  used. 

Italian  bees  do  not  accept  artlflclal  queen  raising  as  readily  as  Cyprians  or 
Carniolans.  In  order  to  Induce  the  bees  to  feed  larvce  In  artificial  queen  cells 
it  may  be  desirable  to  use  swarm  boxes.  About  the  day  before  the  queen  was 
to  emerge  the  cell  should  be  placed  in  an  individual  nursery  cage  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  different  queens  from  attacking  one  another.  Detailed  directions  are 
given  regarding  all  these  matters  as  well  as  reganling  the  testing  of  queens, 
selection  of  drones,  and  other  related  subjects. 

The  enemies  of  bees,  A.  Gale  (Agr.  Oaz.  .V.  .S.  Walfs,  16  (1905),  No.  5,  pp. 
-}S9-.}.92,  figs.  2). — Directions  are  given  regarding  the  methods  of  preventing  the 
entrance  of  bee  enemies  Into  the  hive.  The  enemies  mentioned  In  this  con- 
nection Include  spiders,  tarantulas,  bee  louse,  ants,  bee  moth,  etc. 

Treatise  on  the  silkworm  and  mulberry,  K.  Maillot  and  F.  Lambert  (Traitt' 
stir  le  ver  d  sole  du  murier  et  sitr  Ic  niurier.  ilontpcUicr:  Coulet  d  Sons.  190t>, 
pp.  IX+622,  pis.  3,  figs.  169). — The  present  volume  Is  an  elaliorate  treatise  on 
the  rearing  of  silkworms  and  the  culture  of  nuilberries. 

The  subjects  discussed  Include  the  ei'oiiomi<'  Importance  of  sericulture,  silk- 
worm eggs,  methods  of  preserving  them,  artiflciiil  hatciiiiig  exiierlments,  anat- 
omy of  silkworms,  their  diseases,  the  various  races  of  silkworms,  and  other 
related  Insects  which  produce  silk,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  subjects  related  to 
the  general  topic.  E8i>ecliil  attention  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  mulberry  cul- 
ture (pp.  405-584). 

A  new  flagellate  parasite  of  the  silkworm,  O.  Levaoiti  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
Hci.  [Paris],  1!,1  (190.'>),  \o.  16,  pp.  631-6.1',,  figs.  /7).— During  a  microscopic 
study  of  a  number  of  silk  mollis  the  author  dlscovere<l  Herpetomonas  hornhgcls, 
which  is  described  as  a  new  si)ecies,  with  brief  notes  on  its  life  history. 
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FOODS— HITMAH  NUTBITIOH. 

Studies  on  the  influence  of  cooking"  upon  the  nutritive  value  of  meats  at 
the  UniverBity  of  Illinois,  1903-4,  II.  8.  Gmndley  and  A.  D.  Emmett  {V.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  mas.  Bui.  162.  pp.  230).— This  bulletin  reports  exi)eri- 
ments  to  determine  the  loss  of  nutrients  which  results  when  meat  is  cooked 
under  different  conditions  In  water,  by  pan  broiling,  by  roasting,  sauteing,  fry- 
ing, broiling,  and  iM)t  roasting,  as  well  as  studies  of  the  Influence  of  tlie  differ- 
ent methods  of  cooking  uiwn  flavor  and  palatnbility,  and  upon  the  nature  of 
the  substances  which  bones  yield  when  cooked  in  hot  water  as  In  soup  makiog. 
the  work  as  a  whole  t>eing  a  continuation  of  studies  previously  reported  (E.  R. 
K.,  ir>,  p.  JW8). 

Prom  the  results  obtaine<l  it  appeared  that  "  meats  of  different  kinds  and  cots 
may  be  analyzed  directly  and  with  accuracy — that  is,  without  being  first  previ- 
ously air  dried.  The  soluble  matter  in  meats  may  be  completely  removed  by  ex- 
traction with  cold  water  and  the  preparation  and  analysis  of  such  cold-water 
extracts  is  of  great  Importance  in  studies  of  the  true  value  of  flesh  foods.  The 
total  protiortlon  of  raw  meat  which  Is  soluble  In  cold  water  Is  considerable,  the 
average  results  showing  that  the  cold-water  extract  contains  about  2.3  \»t  cent 
proteld,  1  per  cent  nitrogenous  extractives,  1.6  per  cent  nonuitrogenons  extrac- 
tives, 0.7  i>er  cent  nitrogen,  and  0.8  i)er  cent  ash.  None  of  the  fat  present  in  the 
meat  is  dissolveil  by  cold  water.  .  .  . 

"  Meats  cooked  by  boiling  are  less  soluble  In  cold  water  than  are  raw 
meats.  .  .  . 

"  The  different  methods  commonly  followed  in  cooking  meat  In  hot  water  vary 
somewhat  as  to  time  and  temperature  of  cooking,  but  the  resulting  cooked 
meats  are  quite  similar  as  regards  composition  and  also  as  regards  the  p^opo^ 
tlon  of  their  constituents  which  are  soluble  in  cold  water. 

"  Meats  cooked  by  dry  heat,  as  In  roasting,  broiling,  sautC'Ing,  and  frying,  are 
on  an  average  2.4  times  more  soluble  in  water  than  boiled  meats,  but  are  only  a 
little  more  than  half  as  R<)lul>le  as  raw  meats.  .  .  . 

"  The  more  pronounced  flavor  of  meats  cooked  by  dry  heat  as  compared  with 
those  cooked  in  hot  water  is  without  doubt  due  to  the  larger  proportion  of  solu- 
ble constituents  which  the  former  contains.  As  regards  the  losses  in  weight 
when  meat  is  cooked  In  hot  water,  the  average  values  show  that  It  is  equal  to 
from  10  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  fresh  meat  used,  the  average 
being  about  34  per  cent.  .  .  . 

"  The  fatter  kinds  and  cuts  of  meat  lose  less  water,  proteld,  and  mineral  mat- 
ters, but  more  fat  than  leaner  kinds  of  meat.  The  proportion  of  nutrientu 
extracted  In  the  broth  is  directly  proimrtional  to  the  length  of  time  and  the 
temiierature  of  the  cooking  i>erlod.  Different  cuts  of  some  kinds  of  meat 
behave  differently  as  regards  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  losses  they  suataiii 
when  cooked  in  hot  water.  On  an  average,  the  larger  the  piece  the  smaller  the 
I)ercentage  los.se».  When  meat  is  cooked  In  water  at  80  to  85°  C,  placing  the 
meat  In  hot  or  cold  water  at  the  start  has  little  effect  on  the  amount  of  material 
recovered  in  tlie  broth.  Reef  used  in  the  preparation  of  beef  tea  or  hroth  has 
lost  comparatively  little  of  Its  total  nutritive  material,  though  most  of  the  con- 
stituents which  give  flavor  have  been  removed. 

"As  regards  the  composition  of  complete  or  unflltered  meat  broths,  tlie  aver 
age  results  vary,  the  total  solid  matter  containing  from  1  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  quantity  of  meat  used. 

"  The  clear,  flltere<l  broths  contained  less  of  the  Imiiortant  food  elements,  i.  e- 
protelds  and  fat,  than  complete  or  unflltered  broths,  but  practically  the  Mime 
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amounts  of  the  different  extrncttve  bodies  and  ash.  In  other  words,  they  have 
less  food  value  but  fully  as  much  flavor  as  the  uuflltered  broths,  provided  the 
tat  is  removed  in  both  cases.  Meat  fat  possesses  more  or  less  distinctive  flavor, 
and  if  present  modifies  the  flavor  of  the  broth.  Botti  filtered  and  unflltered 
broths  have  a  low  food  value  as  compared  with  the  meats  from  which  they  are 
made,  or  as  compared  with  meats  coolced  by  dry  heat  or  in  hot  water.  This  is 
obvious  when  it  is  remembered  that  broth  or  soup  is  made  up  largely  of  water. 

"The  small  amount  of  nutritive  material  in  brotli  or  soup  is  chiefly  In  the  form 
of  organic  extractives.  The  richness  of  the  broth  increases  as  the  size  of  the 
pieces  of  meat  used  In  mntcing  It  decreases.  An  increase  in  the  time  of  cooicing 
also  increases  the  amount  of  nutrients  found  in  the  broth.  The  broth  is  very 
little  richer  when  made  from  bones  as  well  as  meat,  the  chief  nutrients  tliu.s 
added  being  fat  and  soluble  proteld.  .  .  . 

"The  nutritive  matter  other  than  fat  obtained  [when  tmnes  are  lx>IIed 
as  In  soup  maltingl  from  the  small,  spongy  rib  hones  Is  greater  than  that  from 
the  larger  and  more  compact  shank  bones.  The  shank  Imnes,  however,  are  gen- 
erally preferred  for  soup  umking,  ixjssibly  l)ecause  of  a  certain  flavor  Imparted 
by  the  marrow,  which  Is  so  abundant.  Aside  from  the  fat  content,  the  amount 
of  nutrients  In  bones  is  small,  and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  bones  con- 
tribute very  little  to  the  value  of  the  broth. 

"  In  general  the  various  methods  of  cooking  materially  modify  the  appearance, 
texture,  and  flavor  of  meat  and  hence  its  palatablllty,  Imt  have  little  effect  on 
total  nutritive  value.  Whether  It  be  cooked  In  hot  water,  as  in  boiling  or  stew- 
ing, or  by  dry  heat,  as  in  roasting,  broiling,  saut^'ing,  or  frying,  meat  of  all 
kinds  has  a  high  food  value  when  Judged  by  the  kind  and  amount  of  nutritive 
ingredients  which  are  present." 

The  chemlBtry  of  flesh.  HI,  A  study  of  the  phosphorus  content  of  flesh, 
A.  D.  Emmett  and  H.  S.  Gbindley  {Jowr.  Atner.  Chem.  f}oc.,  28  (1906),  No.  1, 
pp.  25-6S). — Continuing  investigations  of  tlie  chemistry  of  meat  (B.  S.  R.,  16. 
p.  488).  the  results  of  an  .extended  scries  of  studies  on  phosphorus  constituents 
are  reported. 

The  Hart-Andrews  method  of  separating  and  determining  the  Inorganic  plios- 
phorus,  the  authors  conclude,  gives  satisfactory  results  in  aqueous  extracts  of 
flesh  after  the  coagulable  protelds  linvo  iKH^n  removetl.  A  difference  in  the 
phosphorus  content  of  tlie  flesh  of  beef  and  veal  was  noted.  In  the  case  of 
beef  75  per  cent  of  the  total  pltosphorus  was  soluble  in  cold  water,  one-fourth 
of  this  being  soluble  organic  phospliorus. 

With  veal  64  per  cent  of  the  total  pliosphonis  was  soluliie  in  cold  water,  one- 
sixth  of  this  being  solul)le  organic  pljoapliorus.  The  ratio  of  soluble  organic  to 
soluble  Inorganic  phospliorus  In  beef  was  .S  -J}  .nnd  hi  venl  .S  :9.  Pliosphoru.s 
formed  23.4  per  cent  of  tlie  ash  In  iieef  and  2<».2  per  cent  of  the  ash  in  veal, 
soluble  phospliorus  constituting  17.8  and  12.8  |)er  cent,  respec-tlveiy,  of  the  ash 
in  the  2  sorts. 

"  The  percentage  of  fat  In  the  different  cuts  of  veal  has  little  influi^ncc  upon 
the  total  phosphorus  content.  The  cuts  of  veal  which  are  ntarest  the  bony 
structure  apparently  contain  more  insoluble  phosphorus  than  the  otlier  cuts. 
The  different  metliods  of  cooking  flesh  give  products  wliich  differ  de<'ldedly  ns 
to  the  quantities  and  tlie  nature  of  the  pliosphorus  contents.  The  water-soluble 
organic  phosphorus  of  the  aqueous  extracts  of  flesh  is  not  in  combination  with 
the  coagulated  proteld,  with  tlie  albuuioses  or  with  the  jieptones.  The  soluble 
organic  phosphorus  compounds  In  fl*>sh  are  quite  stable  even  in  the  presence  of 
considerable  excess  of  nitric  acid." 

Artifldal  digestion  experiments,  K.  Gttdeman  {.four.  Amrr.  Chem.  Hoc., 
ft  (1905),  No.  11,  pp.  i4J6-i-J.}i).— From  artificial  digestion  exi>eriments  with 
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egg  albumen  digested  with  pepsin  and  pancreatin  in  wblcb  tbe  effect  of  a  number 
of  preservatives  was  studied,  including  salicylic,  Ijenzoic,  and  boric  acids  and 
salts;  sulpburous  acid;  Buccharin ;  sugar;  vinegar;  ethyl  and  methyl  alcobol; 
salt ;  formaldebyde ;  smoke ;  condensed  smoke ;  creosote ;  and  pbosphoric,  hydio- 
cblorlc,  and  nitric  acids,  tbe  following  conclusions  were  drawn : 

"  In  an  acid  medium,  tbe  only  preservatives  or  condiments  used  in  these  tests 
wbicb  retarded  peptic  or  pancreatic  digestion,  when  In  proportion  of  1 :400  or 
less,  were  salicylic  acid,  formaldebyde,  smoke,  condensed  smoke,  and  creosote. 
Of  these,  salicylic  acid  does  not  retard  tbe  digestion  when  present  in  proportioa 
of  1 :1000. 

"(a)  In  a  neutral  medium  acid,  preservatives  and  add  condiments  increase 
tbe  factor  of  digestibility,  due  to  a  change  of  the  neutral  medium  to  an  acid  one. 
and  digestion  proceeds  normally  as  in  the  acid  medium;  (b)  alkaline  preserva- 
tives change  the  character  of  the  medium  and  the  results  are  abnormal,  tbe 
action  of  tbe  ferment  being  retarded.  ■ 

"  In  an  alkaline  medium,  preservatives  and  condiments  react  abnormally, 
depending  on  tbe  degree  of  alkalinity,  the  action  of  the  ferments  being  retarded." 

Similar  tests  were  made  with  a  number  of  mineral,  animal,  vegetable,  and 
synthetic  colors.  According  to  the  results  reported  of  the  colors  used  "only 
ultramarine,  burnt  sienna,  chrome '  yellow  and  ponceau  2R.  affect  artlflclal 
digestion  with  pepsin  when  used  In  quantities  of  1  part  of  the  color  or  less  to 
400  parts  of  the  food.  Tbe  results  also  Indicate  that  the  synthetic  colors  are 
less  active  than  animal  and  mineral  colors  and  not  more  active  than  Vegetable 
colors.  Vegetable  and  synthetic  colors  are  directly  digested  by  pepsin  and  by 
pancreatin,  and  when  the  amount  of  color  exceeds  1  part  to  200  a  correction  Is 
necessary,  increasing  the  factor  of  digestibility  10  to  40  points. 

On  Folin'B  theory  of  proteid  metabolism,  D.  N.  Paton  (Jour.  PhygioL, 
33  {1905),  Ho.  1, pp.  1-11,  figs. S). — From  experimental  and  other  data  presented, 
the  author  concludes  that  the  theory  of  proteid  cleavage  advanced  by  Folin 
(E.  S.  K.,  17,  p.  167)  regarding  protein  metabolism  should  not  be  based  too 
exclusively  on  tbe  distribution  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  of  the  subjects  examined, 
but  that  the  possibility  of  urea  being  an  end  product  of  both  exogenous  and 
endogenous  metabolism  should  te  considered. 

Strengfth  and  diet.  A  practical  treatise  with  special  regard  to  the  Uf* 
of  nations,  R.  Uussell  CSew  York  and  Bomhau:  Longmans,  Orern  i  Co.,  190i>,. 
pp.  6Ji9). — A  vegetarian  treatise. 

Cookingr  by  cold:  Some  studies,  E.  Cutteb  (Dietet.  and  Hyg.  Oaz.,  22  {1906), 
No.  2,  p.  7.9). — Tests  are  reported  from  which  the  author  concludes  that  freezing 
potatoes,  onions,  cranberries,  and  stiuashes  changed  some  starch  Into  dextrose. 

The  effects  of  high  external  temperatures  on  the  body  temperature,  tespiia- 
tion,  and  circulation  in  man,  A.  R.  Koycott  and  J.  S.  IIaluanb  {Jour.  Physiol; 
S3  {1905),  No.  1,  Proc.  Physiol.  Soc,  1905,  p.  XH). — In  ex|ierlment<i  with  man 
tbe  body  temperature  in  still  air  was  found  to  rise  above  normal  when  the  wet- 
bulb  thermometer  rose  above  .11°  C,  while  It  remained  normal  whatever  the 
external  temperature  might  be,  provided  tbe  wet-bulb  thermometer  did  not 
rise  above  31°. 

"  The  more  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  rose  above  31°  the  more  rapidly  did 
the  body  temperature  rise.  In  moving  air  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  could  be 
allowed  to  rise  to  about  35°  or  a  little  higher  without  the  body  temperature 
rising  above  normal.  With  rise  of  body  temperature  a  marked  fall  In  f" 
alveolar  CO,  pressure  was  observed.  With  rise  of  body  temperature  there  w»s 
a  very  marked  Increase  In  the  pulse  rate,  along  with  a  slight  or  tolerably  marked 
rise  In  tbe  blood  pressure." 
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Sice  flour  sold  In  Prance  (Bui.  Agr.  AlgHie  et  Tuniaie,  11  (1905).  No.  S2, 
pp.  50S-506). — Notes  on  the  use  of  rice  flour  as  an  adulterant  of  wheat  flour. 

The  carbohydrates  of  marine  alg^  and  products  made  from  them,  J.  KdNio 
and  J.  Bettelu  (Ztschr.  Vntersueh.  Nahr.  u.  Ocnuasmtl.,  10  (1905),  No,  8,  pp. 
457-473). — From  an  extended  study  of  edible  birds'  nests  and  of  marine  algte 
and  their  products,  agar-agar,  and  nori,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
edible  birds'  nests  have  an  entirely  'different  composition  from  the  marine  algte 
pro<lucts  to  which  they  have  much  resemblance. 

In  contrast  to  the  marine  nlgte  products  the  edible  birds'  nests  contain  no 
galaetan  and  only  a  small  amount  of  carbohydrates  as  a  whole  (15  to  20  per 
cent).  On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  nitrogenous  material  resembling 
mucin  is  high  (50  to  60  per  cent).  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  edible  birds' 
nests  are  a  true  animal  product 

Barley  grits  and  pearl  barley  from  sulphured  gpraln,  T.  Wetzke  (Zt»chr. 
Oltentl.  Chem.,  11  (1905),  p.  22;  abs.  in  Uyg.  Rundschau,  15  (1905),  No.  23,  p. 
1219). — Examination  of  a  numl)er  of  samples  showed  that  the  amount  of  sul- 
phurous acid  remaining  in  grits  and  pearl  barley  made  from  sulphured  grain 
was  very  small  and  the  author  believes  therefore  that  such  goods  would  not 
be  unwholesome. 

Cheese  as  an  article  of  diet.  Fancy  cheeses,  J.  G.  McMnxAN  (Jour.  Dept. 
Agr.  Victoria,  S  (1905),  No.  10,  pp.  703-713,  pis.  2,  figs.  ^).— The  author  polnjs 
out  that  cheese  is  a  very  nutritious  food  from  the  standpoint  of  protein  and 
energy.  Data  regarding  the  composition  of  different  sorts  of  cheese  are  quoted 
and  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  local  consumption  of  cheese  and  other 
questions  are  spoken  of.  The  author  believes  that  the  manufacture  of  fancy 
cheeses  would  prove  profitable  In  Victoria,  and  detailed  directions  are  given 
for  making  a  number  of  sorts. 

Tannin  In  coffee,  C.  D.  Howard  (N.  H.  danit.  Bui.,  2  (1906),  No.  10,  pp. 
163-165). — Analyses  of  coffees  from  which  It  is  claimed  tannin  or  tannin  and 
caffeln  has  been  removed  were  made,  as  well  as  of  ordinary  coffee  and  coffee 
chaff,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  removal  of  the  chaff  or  other 
special  treatment  diminishes  the  tannin  content  as  Is  frequently  claimed. 

The  coffee  chaff  examined  contained  5.98  per  cent  caffetannic  acid,  a  mixture 
of  Java  and  Mocha  coffee  11.17  per  cent,  and  the  specially  prepared  coffees  from 
7.61  to  11.04  per  cent.  In  the  author's  opinion  the  figures  show  plainly  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  chaff  would  not  mean  freedom  from  tannin.  "  The  only  prac- 
ticable method  by  which  the  caffetannic  acid  could  l)e  extracted  is  that  of  treat- 
ment with  hot  water,  and  this  process  would  involve  the  simultaneous  removal 
of  the  caffeln." 

Chemical  and  sanitary  studies  of  oils  used  as  food  in  Biga,  F.  Lddwio 
(Farm..  Zhur.  [St.  Prtersh.],  ^3  (190^).  p.  209;  abs.  in  Ztuchr.  Vntersueh.  Nahr. 
u.  Genussmtl.,  10  (1905),  No.  9,  p.  562). — ^The  results  of  analyses  of  a  number  of 
samples  of  hemp  seed  oil,  sunflower  seed  oil,  mustard  seed  oil,  and  Provence 
oil  are  reimrted.    All  were  found  to  be  fresh  and  unadulterated. 

Condiments  and  their  active  principle,  P.  Martens  (Pure  Products,  2 
(1906),  Nos.  1,  pp.  9-13;  2,  pp.  62-67). — Data  are  summarized  regarding  the 
composition  of  spices,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  other  condiments  and  stimulants 
with  special  reference  to  the  essential  oils,  alkaloids,  and  other  bodies  to  which 
their  specific  flavor  or  action  Is  due. 

Experiments  in  blanching  vegetables,  T.  ^^schokke  (Landir.  Jahrb. 
Hchtceiz,  19  (1905),  No.  9,  pp.  619;  620). — When  vegetables  are  canned  on  either 
a  large  or  a  sumll  scale  it  Is  customary  to  cook  them  In  water  until  soft,  i.  e.,  to 
blanch  them  before  processing  in  cans.    This  preliminary  cooking  removes  more 
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or  leR8  roloriiiK  matter  and  nutritive  material  also,  wblch  Ir  to  be  regaided  as 
a  lofw  since  the  water  Is  not  used. 

Gompamtive  tests  were,  therefore,  made  witJi  carrots,  beans,  and  peas  to  see 
whether  the  losses  could  not  be  avoided  If  the  vegetables  were  steamed.  The 
samples  <'ooked  by  steaming  were  found  to  be  soft  3  to  5  minutes  before  the 
samples  cooked  In  water.  The  water  In  wblch  the  vegetables  were  boiled  was 
cloudy  and  of  a  green  color  In  the  case  of  beans  and  peas,  and  of  a  yellow  cok>r 
In  the  case  of  carrots.  When  the  vegetables  were  steamed,  the  water  in  the 
steamer  was  neither  cloudy  nor  colored. 

As  shown  by  analyses  of  the  water  in  the  2  cases,  the  total  amount  of  material 
extracted  from  boiled  carrots  was  S.75  iier  cent,  peas  3.31  per  cent,  string  bean.* 
whole  1.0(>8  i)er  cent,  and  string  beans  cut  up  1.208  per  cent  In  the  case  of  the 
stenme<I  vegetables  the  quantities  were  carrots  O.fi!)  per  cent,  peas  0.088  per  cent, 
string  l>eans  whole  0.28(>  iter  cent,  and  string  Iteans  cut  up  0.227  per  cent.  The 
amount  of  protein,  nitrogen-free  extract,  and  mineral  matter  (potassium  oxid 
ahd  phosphoric  acid)  in  the  dry  matter  was  determined,  and  nitrogen-free 
extract  was  found  to  be  the  principal  constituent 

Besults  of  fixamination  of  canned  vegetables,  O.  SchCtte  (Purr  Prodvel*. 
2  (190(1),  Xo.  1.  pp.  2t-2C>). — A  rejiort  of  the  examination  of  19  samples  of  canned 
asparagus,  i>eas,  string  beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  and  mushrooms.  All  but  3  of  the 
sirmplcs  were  American  goods.  Most  of  the  samples  were  of  goo<I  quality  and 
free  from  addtnl  preservatives.  Tlie  2  samples  of  mushrooms  examined  (Krench 
pro<lucts)  had  a  putrid  odor  and  were  badly  decomposed,  though  they  were  fn>e 
from  bacteria.    In  the  author's  opinion  they  were  unfit  for  use.' 

The  dangers  attending  the  use  of  spoiled  canned  goods  are  spoken  of. 

Regarding  canned  asparagus,  the  author  notes  that  "  while  some  degree  of 
i-orrosion  can  scarcely  be  avoided  when  asparagus  Is  preserved  In  tins,  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  vegetable  Indicates  a  contamination  too  serious  to  be  over- 
looked; at  any  rate  the  pieces  showing  a  marked  discoloration  should  not  be 
used." 

Beport  on  food  products  for  1905,  B.  W.  Kilookb  (Bui  .Y.  C.  Itcpt.  Agr..  iO 
(1905),  Xo.  12,  pp.  3.5). — In  addition  to  a  general  summary  of  the  work  under- 
taken in  1005  under  tlie  provisions  of  the  State  pure-food  law,  the  bulletin  oon- 
tains  tlie  following  s|M>cial  articles:  Vinegar.  Kxamlnatlon  of  Canned  Com, 
Examination  of  Olive  and  Other  Table  Oils,  and  Malts,  Beers,  Phospbateji, 
Ciders,  Tonics  and  Bitters,  by  W.  M.  Allen ;  and  Maple  Sngar  and  Simp,  by 
J.  M.  I'ickel. 

The  total  numl>er  of  samples  of  food  products  and  beverages  examined  was 
179,  and  of  these  40.22  per  cent  were  found  to  Iw  adulterated.  Of  the  52  sam- 
ples of  vinegar  examlne<l  .'U  were  found  to  be  as  represented.  Twenty-nine 
samples  of  canned  corn  were  tested  for  chemical  preservatives  but  none  was 
found.  Of  the  14  samples  of  taWe  oils  examined,  12  sold  as  olive  oil  were 
apparently  true  to  name.  Two  samples  were  labeled  salad  oil  and  apparently 
consisted  largely,  if  not  entirely,  of  cotton-seed  oil.  Thirteen  out  of  the  IS 
sampl<»s  of  maple  simp  exaniinwl  were  found  to  be  adulterate<l — 12  with  cane 
sugar,  while  one,  as  stated  on  the  label,  contained  glucose.  Of  the  2  samples  of 
maple  sugar  examined  one  was  found  to  he  adulterated. 

Beport  of  food  and  drug  inspection,  C.  D.  Howabd  (.V.  H.  Hanit.  Bui,  2 
(1906),  Xo.  10,  pp.  ISH-iaS). — A  nuiulier  of  samples  of  o.vsters,  cider  vinegar, 
mincemeat,  <'lio<'oIate  candy,  and  drugs  were  examined. 

"  When  the  work  of  examining  oysters  was  <-ommenced  at  the  State  Ijibors- 
tory  of  Hygiene  2  years  ago,  we  found  44  i>er  cent  of  the  samples  collected  as 
fresh  oysters  to  be  preserved  with  borax  or  preservaliue.    Several  cases  of  HI- 
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nees  were  reiiorted  from  their  use.  The  gradual  reduction  of  this  unlawful 
adulteriition  to  7  |)er  cent,  in  the  fuce  of  protestations  from  tlie  wholesale  houses 
that  the  business  could  not  be  carried  on  without  using  preservatives,  shows 
their  claims  to  l>e  false,  and  exhibits  in  a  limited  measure  the  results  of  the 
work." 

The  fate  of  boric  acid  in  the  body,  B.  ItosT  (Arch.  Internal.  Pharmacod.  et 
TMr.,  15  (1905);  abs.  in  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1906,  A'o.  23.52,  Epit.,  p.  16).— The 
Investigations  reported  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  kidneys  ave  practically 
the  only  channels  by  which  Iwrlo  acid  is  eliminated,  the  auantlty  occurring  in 
the  saliva,  milk,  and  feces  being  very  sniuil. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  boric  acid  administered,  50  jter  cent  was  eliminated  in 
the  urine  in  12  hours.  Boric  add  does  not  disappear  from  the  body  as  rapidly 
as  has  been  tliought,  since  the  remaining  iwrtion  was  not  excreted  for  3  or  4 
days,  and  if  boric  acid  be  rei)eatedly  taken,  in  the  author's  opinion,  it  may 
accumulate  in  the  t>ody. 

The  necessity  for  a  national  pure-food  law,  K.  Gibard  (Dietct.  and  Hyg. 
Oag.,  21  (190.')),  No.  11,  pp.  6.'>6-6oS). — In  connection  with  an  address  on  the  need 
of  a  national  pure-food  law  deilvereil  l)erore  the  annual  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Stewards'  Association,  tlie  author  states  that  when  pigs  and  other 
animals  weTe  given  food  artiflcialiy  colored  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  human  foods  they  failed  to  make  satisfactory  gains  In  weight  and 
showed  other  unfavorable  symptoms,  whereas  such  was  not  the  case  with  con- 
trol animals  fed  food  without  artificial  coloring  matter  and  preservatives.  Some 
of  the  animals  were  shown.  When  the  test  was  reported  a  pig  receiving  pure 
food  weighed  140  lbs.  and  an  animal  which  bad  received  tbe  preservative  and 
coloring  matter  weighed  only  85  lbs. 

Foods  and  food  control,  W.  D.  Bioelow  (V.  8.  Dept.  Apr.,  Bur.  Chcm.  Bui. 
69,  rev.  cd.,  pt».  IS,  pp.  70.}). — -This  comiiilatlou  of  the  State  and  Federal  laws 
regarding  foods  and  food  control  has  been  revised  to  July  1,  1905. 

ANIMAL  PEODUCTION. 

Licensed  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  1905,  F.  W.  Woll  and  O.  A.  Olson 
(Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  130,  pp.  1-50). — The  licensed  feeds  examined  In  1905  in- 
cluded linseed  meal,  cotton-seetl  meal,  gluten  feeds,  hominy  feeds,  corn  and  oat 
feeds,'  oat  feeds,  dairy  feeds,  calf  feeds,  molasses  grains,  and  meat  meal  and 
other  iwultry  feeds. 

The  unlicensed  feeds,  feetls  not  subject  to  license,  and  the  miscellaneous  mate- 
rials examined  included  ground  rice  hulls,  mixed  rice  fee<l,  rli-e  bran,  rice  mid- 
dlings, si>eltz  huilft.  dried  brewers'  grains,  molasses  feeds,  malt  sprouts,  i)ro- 
prletary  poultry  feeds,  blood  flour,  lH)ne  meal  and  other  ix)ultry  feeds  of  animal 
origin,  distillers'  grains,  molasses  grains,  gluten  feed,  wheat  bran,  wiieat  mid- 
dlings, mi.\ed  bran  and  siiorts,  Ketl  Dog  flour,  ground  corn  and  oats,  corn  meal, 
oats  (whole  and  ground),  barley,  l)arley  bran,  barley  feeds,  ground  barley  and 
oats,  rye  shorts,  ground  flaxseed,  and  wheat  scTwnings. 

One  of  the  so-called  cereal  oil  meals  examined  was  found  to  consist  of  finely 
ground  rice  hulls  apparently  impregnated  with  a  cheap  oil,  either  rape  seed  oil 
or  rice  oil. 

"  Twenty-four  samples  out  of  129  collected,  of  45  difTerent  brands,  were  found 
deficient  in  protein  and  fat,  .58  in  protein  alone  and  10  in  fat  alone ;  that  Is,  82 
samples,  or  <U  per  cent  of  the  total  number  [of  llcenseil  feeds],  contained  less 
protein  than  guaranteed  .  .  .  and  34  samples,  or  2fi  i)er  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber, contained  less  fat  thau  the  guaranty.  .  .  .    Deficiencies  occurred  in  the 
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case  of  45  different  brands.  Since-  samples  of  58  different  lic-enHed  brands 
were  collected  and  analyzed  during  the  year,  we  find  that  09  per  cent  of 
the  brands  (40  different  brands)  were  deficient  in  protein  and  33  per  cent 
(19  different  brands)  were  deficient  in  fat.  rhese  figures  are  strikingly 
large  and  furnish  conclusive  proof  that  the  various  manufacturers  of  licensed 
feeding  stuffs  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
feeds  which  they  put  on  the  market  in  this  State  and  generally  place  their 
guaranties  for  valuable  food  components  considerably  higher  than  they  hare 
reason  to  exjject  the  feeds  will  reach.  The  figures  also  give  evidence  of  the 
Indifference  of  buyers  of  feed  as  to  whether  the  guaranties  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  met  or  not  No  permanent  Improvement  in  this  resi)ect  can  be  hoped 
for  until  i>urcha«er8  of  concentrated  feeds  post  themselves  more  thoroughly  in 
regard  to  the  comixwltlon  of  the  various  feeds  and  come  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  high-grade  feeding  stuffs.  When  this  change  occurs,  the  cost  of  the  feed  will 
becomes  of  less  importance  than  it  is  now,  for  buyers  will  realize  that  feeds 
of  good  quality  can  not  be  sold  at  cheap  prices.  ...  No  serious  adultera- 
tions of  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  are  practiced  In  this  State,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain ;  the  admixture  of  screenings  to  mill  feeds,  e6i>eciMily 
bran,  Is  still  practiced  by  a  few  mills,  but  the  quality  of  the  mill  feed  sold  in 
our  State  Is,  on  the  whole,  of  a  high  grade." 

The  inspection  of  feeding  stuffs  in  Wisconsin  and  some  of  the  Tesnlts  ao 
for  obtained,  F.  W.  Woix  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui.  ISO,  pp.  51-70).— The  Im- 
portance of  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  feeding  stuffs,  the  operation  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  law,  and  similar  questions  are  spoken  of,  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  feeding  stuffs  sold  in  Wisconsin  and  related  topics.  While  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  feeding  stuffs,  including  the  wheat  bran  and  other  by-products 
which  are  so  important,  are  of  good  quality,  many  instances  of  adulteration  were 
found.  "  Ground  rice  hulls  have  recently  been  introduced  into  the  State  and, 
but  for  prompt  action  on  our  part,  would  be  likely  to  have  found  their  way 
into  the  ground  feed  on  our  market  and  may  do  so  yet  In  spite  of  our  efforts. 
...  As  rice  hulls  are  a  dangerous  feed  and  we  have  records  that  cattle  have 
died  after  eating  large  quantities  thereof,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  danger  of  these  ground  hulls  finding  their  way  Into  mixed  feeds 
sold  In  the  State  and  to  put  our  farmers  and  others  on  their  guard." 

Foods  for  live  stock  (Jour.  Jamaica  Agr.  8oc.,  9  (1905),  No.  12,  pp.  •J-}'. 
4.}8). — Analytical  data  regarding  composition  of  local-grown  com  and  guiue;i 
com  are  reported,  and  the  importance  of  local  feeding  stuffs  is  discussed. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  guinea  corn  is  an  important  stock  feed,  and  as  a  forage 
crop  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  more  valuable  than  corn.  "  Hay  grass,"  It  is  said, 
is  also  a  valuable  feed,  the  young  crop  being  especially  rich  in  protein. 

"  Bamboo  leaves  are  another  very  good  fodder.  If  in  places  where  drought 
In  the  spring  is  feared,  tlie  clumps  that  often  dot  pastures  were  at  the  end  of 
the  October  seasons  cut  down  and  fired,  from  the  roots  would  spring  up  a  maas 
of  rich  vegetation,  producing  fodder  through  the  driest  weather.  St.  Mary 
grass  and  the  coarse  guinea  grass,  sometimes  called  Cow  Grass,  are  wore  nutri- 
tious than  is  generally  thought  and  form  valuable  fodders,  not  of  much  less 
value  than  the  best  guinea  grass." 

Barley,  F.  Barnstein  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  63  (1905),  No.  S-i,  pp.  Z'aSOi- 
figs.  18). — A  summary  of  data  on  the  origin  and  distribution,  chemical  composi- 
tion, digestibility,  feeding  value,  liotanical  structure,  uses  of  barley  and  barley 
products,  and  related  questions. 

Digestion  experiments,  W.  P.  Gaubu:  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  «'«' 
Expt.  Farm,  31    (1905),  pp.  100-103).— The  composition  and  digestibility  of 
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green  or  niit-ured  corn,  fleld-ciireU  corn,  and  silage  were  studied,  the  average 
coeffloients  of  digestibility  obtained  witli  steers  being  as  follows : 

Average  coefflcienti)  of  digestibility  of  corn  products — Hxperitnents  with  steers. 


Dry 
matter. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Nitro- 
gen-free 
extract. 

Crude 
fiber. 

Percent. 
74.60 
72.57 
70.08 

Percent. 
78.47 
7B.87 
06.24 

Percent. 
83.08 
85.73 

82.48 

Percent. 
76.06 
74. « 

n.86 

Percent. 
75.28 

71.70 

ComsUAge 

74  28 

"Tbe  loss  sustained  when  corn  is  cured  in  tbe  flelds  and  in  the  silo  is  about 
equal.  There  Is  n  decrease  in  the  digestibility  of  corn  fodder  In  curing  it. 
There  is  little  difference  in  the  digestibility  of  field-cured  corn  and  ensilage. 

"  The  foregoing  conclusions  lead  to  the  belief  that  silage  Is  tbe  best  form  in 
which  the  farmer  can  save  his  fodder  corn ;  because,  first.  It  Is  succulent  and 
palatable,  and  the  animals  eat  it  much  more  readily  than  field-cured  corn ; 
second,  the  cost  of  putting  t«m  into  the  silo  is  but  slightly  greater  than  that 
of  curing  it  in  the  field;  third,  silage  is  always  in  a  convenient  form  to  feed; 
and,  finally,  the  loss  In  the  silo  Is  not  likely  to  be  as  great  as  the  loss  in  the 
field,  where  the  wind  blows  a  certain  amount  of  it  away.  A  further  loss  Is 
sustained  In  that  part  of  tbe  fodder  frozen  to  the  ground  and  any  bundles  that 
fall  are  almost,  If  not  entirely,  rendered  useless  as  food." 

Brief  statements  arc  made  regarding  the  work  at  the  college. 

Investigations  on  the  nutritive  value  and  digestibility  of  cotton-seed 
meal  containing  an  abundance  of  hull  and  dried  yeast  residue,  F.  Honoamp, 
M.  Popp,  and  J.  Volhabd  (Landw.  Vers.  Btat.,  63  (1905),  No.  S-i,  pp.  S63- 
S7i). — In  experiments  with  sheep  the  average  coefficients  of  digestibility  for 
undecorticated  cotton-seed  meal  were:  Protein,  73.2  i)er  cent;  ether  extract, 
100  per  cent;  nitrogen-free  extract,  54.6  per  cent,  and  crude  fiber,  23.1  per 
cent;  and  for  dried  yeast  residue:  Protein,  8(>.6  i>er  cent,  ether  extract,  38.2 
per  cent,  and  nltrogeu-free  extract,  81.5  per  cent. 

Experiments  on  the  comparative  digestibility  of  meadow  hay  and  oat 
straw  by  cattle  and  sheep,  O.  Kellnkb  et  al.  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  63  (1905), 
Ko.  S-i,  pp.  313-319). — Meadow  hay  was  more  thoroughly  digested  by  steers 
than  by  sheep,  as  were  also  the  out  straw  constituents,  with  the  exception  of 
ether  extract. 

The  digestibility  of  different  Inaterials  used  to  absorb  molasses,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  metabolism  of  mineral  matters,  T.  PrEiFFEB  and  A. 
EiNECKE  (Mitt.  Landw.  Inst.  Brislau,  3  (1905),  No.  i,  pp.  .5.} 7-^565). —Since 
wood  meal  and  peat  meal  are  both  used  as  carriers  of  molasses  in  commercial 
feeding  stuffs,  the  infiuence  of  these  materials  on  the  digestibility  of  rations 
was  tested  with  sheep. 

It  was  found  that  wo«l  meal  lowered  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  the 
ration,  no  marked  difference  being  observed  between  raw  wood  meal  and  that 
which  had  been  cooked  under  pressure.  As  in  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  16, 
I>.  291),  it  was  found  that  peat  meal  contains  only  small  amounts  of  digestible 
nutrients.  In  connection  with  the  work  the  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of 
sodium  and  potassium  was  determined. 

Spontaneous  combustion  of  hay,  K.  II.  M.  van  her  Zande  (Milch  Ztg.,  34 
(1905),  No.  i5,  pp.  550-552.  figs.  2). — The  investigation  reported  has  been  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1004). 
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On  the  contents  of  lime  and  phosphoric  add  in  feed  rations,  8.  IIalb 
{Norsk  Lanflmandsblad,  ih  (1905),  Xo.  JjS,  pp.  567,  568). — ^The  anther  shows 
that  concentrated  feeds  us  a  general  rule  are  low  in  lime  and  high  In  phosphoric 
acid,  while  the  upiioslte  holds  true  with  course  feeds.  Where  large  qoantlties 
of  concentrated  feeds  are  fed,  there  Is  therefore  a  danger  of  supplying  too  littie 
lime  for  the  netfds  of  the  animals. 

In  the  case  of  milch  c-ows  producing  10  kg.  of  milk  per  day,  the  lowest  quan- 
tities re<iulred  would  be  about  70  gin.  of  lime  and  45  gm.  of  phosphoric  add. 
This  deficiency  can  be  made  good  by  adding  mineral  matter  to  the  ration.  For 
supplementing  rations  relatively  low  In  lime,  precipitated  dibasic  calcium  phos- 
phate is  recommended  as  superior  to  bone  meal,  bone  ash,  or  similar  very  Indi- 
gestible materials. — f.  w.  woix. 

Experiments  in  calf  feeding  (Quectisland  Agr.  Jour.,  16  (1905),  Ko.  3,  pp. 
252-25,5). — The  feeding  value  of  3  sorts  of  commercial  calf  feeds  was  sjtndied 
In  comparison  with  pollnrd,  the  different  feeding  staffs  being  fed  with  sklni 
milk.  In  2  of  the  tests  the  calves  were  finished  on  a  mixture  of  whole  and 
skim  milk.  Generally  speaking,  the  gain  on  pollard  and  skim  milk  was  greater 
than  on  commercial  feeds  and  was  more  cheaply  mada 

The  utilization  of  skim  milk  for  calf  feeding,  A.  Piboccmi  (Rev.  din.  TMit, 
5  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  -J.O-vS).— Using  calves  8  to  41  days  old,  the  value  of  rice 
flour,  corn  meal,  and  starch  as  supplements  for  skim  milk  were  studied.  The 
greatest  gain  per  head  ])er  day  was  0.07  kg.  by  one  of  the  calves  on  maize 
meal  and  the  smallest  gain,  0.76  kg.,  by  one  of  the  calves  on  rice  meat  The 
flesh  of  the  calves  fed  maize  and  flour  was  superior  to  that  of  the  calves  fed 
rice  flour  from  a  market  standpoint. 

Cattle  feeding  (VerDlag.  en  Meded.  Afdecl.  Landb.  Dept.  Landh.,  Nijv.  en 
Handvl,  1905,  No.  6,  t>P-  63,  map  1). — ^Thls  summary  of  Information  on  cattle 
feeding  contains  the  following  articles:  Government  Methods  Adopted  In  1901 
for  Enmuraging  the  Cattle  Industry,  by  F.  B.  Lohnls;  The  Improvement  of 
Onttle,  by  II.  M.  Kroon;  and  The  Cattle  Industry  of  Belgium,  by  S.  Koeuen 
and  H.  Mayer  Gnielln. 

Experiments  in  steer  feeding,  J.  A.  Cbaio  and  F.  R.  Mabshall  (Texa*  Bta. 
Bui.  76,  pp.  2S,  ftgit.  4). — ^Tests  were  made  with  8  lots  of  5  cattle  each  In  1903 
and  8  lots  of  5  and  2  of  19  each  In  1904,  the  2  larger  lots  being  fM  on  pasture. 
Materials  of  Interest  to  southern  feeders,  namely,  rice  by-products,  hay  of 
different  sorts,  and  molasses  were  studied,  the  special  rations  being  compared 
with  a  standard  ration  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  cotton-seed  halls.  The  lots  on 
pasture  were  fed  for  196  days ;  the  others  00  to  100  days. 

In  the  first  test  with  rice  bran,  this  material  replaced  cotton-seed  meal  in 
the  proportion  of  3:2,  and  cotton-seed  hulls  constituted  the  coarse  fodder. 
Tbe  average  dally  gain  per  head  was  2.17  lbs.  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of 
gain  4.6  cts.  On  cotton-seetl  meal  and  hulls  similar  values  were  2.21  lbs.  and 
4.61  cts.  The  average  dally  gain  on  rice  bran  substituted  for  cotton-seed  meal 
in  about  the  proportion  of  2 : 1  was  2.98  lbs.  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain 
3.14  cts.  as  compared  with  2.88  lbs.  and  3.23  cts.  on  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls. 

When  rice  bran  was  added  to  a  ration  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  bulls,  the 
quantity  of  the  bran  being  nearly  half  that  of  the  meal,  the  average  dally  gain 
was  3  lbs.  as  compared  with  2.6  lbs.  on  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  only,  tbe  cost 
of  a  pound  of  gain  In  tbe  2  cases  being  3.9  and  4.1  cts. 

Substituting  rice  polish  for  a  part  of  the  cotton-seed  meal  In  a  standard 
ration  resulted  In  an  average  dally  gain  of  2.29  lbs.,  the  cost  of  the  gain  being 
4.5  cts.  per  pound;  that  Is,  the  gain  was  somewhat  greater  and  the  cost  less 
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than  the  values  reported  for  a   ration  of  eotton-seed  meal   and  hulls.    The 
maximum  amount  of  rice  polish  eaten  was  2.5  ll>s.  \ter  bead  per  day. 

The  feeding  value  of  rice  hulls  was  also  studied.  It  was  the  intention  to 
substitute  these  for  cotton-seed  hulls,  but  the  cattle  would  not  eat  a  sufllclent 
quantity  and  the  ration  finally  selected  consisted  of  rice  bulls,  cotton-seed 
bulls,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  rice  bran.  The  average  daily  gain  was  1.86  lbs. 
and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  4..S5  ets.  On  a  similar  ration  without  the  rice 
hulls  the  average  values  were  2.17  lbs.  and  4.6  cts. 

When  sorghum  hay,  cowiwa  hay,  and  peanut  hay  were  tested  as  substitutes 
for  cotton-seed  hulls,  the  grain  ration,  consisting  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  rice 
bran,  the  greatest  gain,  2.35  lbs.  i>er  head  per  day,  was  obtained  with  sorghum, 
the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  being  4.6  cts.,.  similar  values  on  a  ration  of  rice 
bran,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  cotton-seed  hulls,  selected  for  comparison,  being 
2.98  lbs.  and  3.1  cts.  The  least  satisfactory  gain,  1.86  lbs.  per  day  at  a  cost  of 
4.5  cts.,  was  obtained  with  peanut  hay.  A  test  with  prairie  bay  was  also 
made,  but  as  it  coveretl  only  4  weeks  final  conclusions  were  not  drawn.  The 
average  daily  gain  was  3.44  Urn.  iier  head. 

In  a  100-day  trial,  alfalfa  bay  and  oorn-and-cob  meal,  a  typical  corn-belt 
ration,  were  compared  with  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls,  a  typical  cotton-belt 
ration,  the  average  gain  i)er  head  in  the  2  cases  being  2.5;{  and  2.21  lbs.  and  the 
cost  of  feed  per  i)ound  of  gain  7  and  4.6  cts.  "  It  will  be  seen  .  .  .  that 
alfalfa  and  corn-cob  meal  produce  slightly  more  satisfactory  gains,  but,  under 
conditions  existing  in  the  greater  part  of  Texas,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to 
make  a  pound  of  gain  as  cheaply  as  on  a  ration  consisting  of  cotton-seed  meal 
and  hulls." 

The  average  daily  gain  on  a  ration  of  molasses  with  totton-seed  meal  and 
bulls  was  3.1  lbs.  per  head  at  a  cost  of  4.52  cts.  per  pound  as  compared  with 
2.50  lbs.  and  4.66  cts.  on  a  similar  ration  without  the  molasses. 

Shelled  corn,  ear  corn,  and  cotton-seed  meal  supplementing  pasturage  gave 
better  results  than  the  corn  alone,  the  average  daily  gain  in  the  2  cases  being 
1.1  lbs.  and  0.87  lb.  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  3.6  and  4.6  cts. 

In  these  trials  part  of  the  animals  fed  were  yearlings  and  the  others  two- 
year-olds.  "  Yearling  steers  in  comparison  with  two-year-old  steers  on  rations 
of  cotton-seed  meal  and  bulls  made  about  the  same  gain  at  a  little  cheaper  cost 
The  two-year-old  steers  gained  2.59  lbs.  i)er  head  daily  and  the  yearlings  2.21  lbs." 

Silage,  hay,  and  stover  in  beef  making,  A.  M.  Soule  and  J.  R.  Fain  (Vir- 
ffinia  8ta.  Bui.  157,  pp.  55-6'-},  fl0».  10). — Corn  silage,  corn  stover,  and  timothy 
bay  were  compared,  as  were  also  linseed  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal,  supple- 
menting corn-and-cob  meal,  the  rations  being  so  arranged  that  each  of  the  coarse 
fodders  was  fed  with  the  2  grain  mixtures. 

The  6  lots  used  In  the  trial  were  each  made  up  of  5  steers  and  5  heifers,  and 
the  test  covered  180  days.  The  largest  gain,  1.59  lbs.  per  animal  i)er  day,  or  1.66 
lbs.  i>er  steer  and  1.51  lbs.  per  heifer,  was  obtained  with  tlie  lot  fed  silage  with 
oorn-and-cob  meal  and  linseed  meal.  The  lot  fed  silage  with  cotton-seed  meal 
In  addition  to  corn-and-cob  meal  did  not  do  as  well,  gaining  only  1.33  lbs.  per 
head  per  day  on  an  average,  or  1.35  lbs.  i>er  steer  and  \.',\  lbs.  per  heifer.  These 
two  rations,  the  authors  ijoint  out,  were  decidedly  su[)erlor  to  the  others  tested. 

The  ration  containing  shredded  corn  stover  and  linseed  meal  gave  an  average 
dally  gain  of  0.93  lb.  i)er  bead,  and  that  containing  shredded  corn  stover  and 
cotton-seed  meal  a  gain  of  1.01  lbs.  On  the  ration  containing  timothy  hay  and 
corn-and-cob  meal  with  linseed  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal,  respectively,  the 
gains  were  1.15  lbs.  and  1.05  lbs.  i>er  head  per  day. 
27688— No.  9—06 6 
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Ck>UKiderlng  tbc  retiults  ns  a  whole,  tlie  sllage-fed  cattle  made  an  aTernge 
gain  of  1.40  lbs.,  the  stover-fed  cattle  0.97  lb.,  and  the  hay-fed  cattle  1.10  lbs. 
I)er  head  per  day. 

"  There  was  a  dtlTereiu-e  of  from  0.3  to  0.5  of  a  pound  of  gain  i>er  bead  per  di7 
In  favor  of  the  silage-fed  cattle.  They  also  finished  c-ut  better  and  in  any  dis- 
criminating market  would  certainly  bring  a  better  price  than  the  dry-fed  cattle, 

"  Of  the  three  forms  of  roughness  fed,  the  slluge  was  euteu  with  the  greatest 
relish  and  there  was  absolutely  no  loss,  whereas  with  the  stover  the  loss 
amounted  to  13.5  ver  cent,  and  with  hay  4.10  ixir  cent  Wliere  a  larger  nunihe 
of  animals  are  fed  this  would  make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  cost  o( 
ration,  except  that  the  shredded  stover  can  be  utilized  to  advantage  for  bedding. 

"  That  the  cattle  fed  were  not  of  a  satisfactory  quality  Is  evidenced  by  tbe« 
results.  .  .  . 

"  Considered  on  the  basis  of  the  content  of  digestible  protein  there  Is  little  to 
choose  between  linseed  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal  for  l>alaDciiig  up  the  corn-and- 
cob  meal,  which  must  of  necessity  constitute  the  liasis  of  u  ration  for  beef 
cattle  In  the  South.  The  relative  cost  of  the  foods  will  determine  which  one 
to  select." 

Draft  cattle,  M.  Rinoelmann  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  »er.,  11  (1906'),  Yo.  i, 
pp.  i3-.iS).-^A  summary  of  Information  regarding  the  feeding  of  draft  cattle, 
with  Ki)eclal  reference  to  the  rations  fed  and  relatetl  topics. 

Sheep  feedings  experiments,  AY.  Bbvce  (£>'dfnb.  and  Ba*t  of  Scot.  Col.  Agr. 
Bui.  8,  pp.  l-3'i). — A  test  previously  reported  on  the  comiwratlve  value  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  cotton-socd  cake  and  other  grains,  the  second  experiment  in  all 
practical  details  confirming  the  earlier  work  (E.  S.  11.,  17,  p.  08). 

Live  stock,  G.  K.  Day  (Ann.  lipt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  SI 
(190,'i),  pp.  ISli-lJii). — Brief  statements  are  made  regarding  the  fann  animals 
kept  and  sold,  and  feetling  exiK'rlments  with  pigs  are  reiwrted. 

In  a  study  of  blood  meal,  tankage,  skim  milk,  and  skim  milk  and  tankage,  fed 
with  mixed  meal  as  compared  with  mixed  meal  alone,  made  with  5  lots  contain- 
ing 7  or  8  pigs,  it  was  found  that  the  gain  ranged  from  122.4  lbs.  i>er  pig  on 
meal  only  to  lU^t.S  ll>s.  on  skim  milk,  tankage,  and  mixed  meal.  The  nieal 
ration  was  most  exi»enslve,  a  iwund  of  gain  costing  4.81  cts..  and  the  tankage 
and  meal  ration  least  exi)ensive,  a  i>ound  of  gain  costing  4.29  cts.  This  is  a 
duplicate  of  a  test  previously  reiwrted  (K.  S.  U..  17,  p.  173)  and  consumed  over 
5  months. 

In  a  study  of  pen  feo<lIng  v.  pasturage,  a  lot  of  8  pigs  was  turned  on  a  r»ipe 
pasture  and  fed  a  light  grain  ration  in  (x>mparlson  with  the  lot  fed  meal  Indoors 
In  the  above  test.  The  pasture-fed  lot  made  an  average  gain  of  108.C  lbs.  |*f 
pig  at  a  cost  of  5.51  cts.  jx^r  imund.  "  Though  the  pigs  on  the  exclusive  meal 
ration  made  somewhat  exi>ensivc  gains,  those  on  pasture  proved  a  great  deal 
more  expensive.  I'asturing  proves  very  satisfactory  for  matured  or  couiiwm- 
tlvely  well  matured  pigs,  and  Is  l)eneflclal  In  promoting  health  and  general 
vigor,  but  for  ytmng,  growing  pigs  all  our  work  g()<>s  to  show  that  It  Is  vastly 
more  economical  to  restrict  the  amount  of  exercise  and  to  feed  the  pigs  grew 
food  with  their  meal  ration." 

In  connection  with  the  f«HHlIng  experiments,  data  are  recorded  regarding  the 
<x)st  of  raising  pigs.  The  average  cost  of  raising  pigs  (5  weeks  old  was  $1.31  l^r 
head,  and  the  total  t-ost  when  finished  for  market  JM-52  per  100  llw.  In  another 
Instance  recoitled,  the  cost  when  finished  was  |3.80  i)er  100  llw.  These  values 
are  regarded  as  tentative. 

Pig  feeding^  experiments,  C.  L.  Bkach  and  II.  L.  (>arbigus  (Conneetint 
Storrs  Sta.  But,  39,  pp.  49~S7,  figs.  4). — In  the  first  of  the  teats  reported 
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grain  and  skim  milk  each  fed  alone  were  ("onipared  with  grain  and  skim  milk 
1 : 4  and  1 : 8,  the  test  being  made  with  4  lots  of  3  pigs  each  and  covering  8(S 
daya.  The  average  daily  gain  ranged  from  0.47  lb.  on  grain  only  to  l..'i8  lbs.  per 
head  on  grain  and  skim  milk  1 :4.  The  oost  of  a  i>ound  of  gain  range<l  from  4.2 
cts.  on  the  last  mentioned  ration  to  5.4S  cts.  ou  sklui  milk  only. 

Four  feeding  trials  were  reiNirted  each  w:lth  2  lots  of  3  or  4  pigs,  one  lot  l)eing 
fed  grain  and  skim  milk  1 : 3  or  4  and  the  other  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  T  or  8. 
The  average  duration  of  the  tests  was  114  days.  With  the  larger  proportion  of 
Hkim  milk  the  average  daily  gain  was  1.10  lbs.  iier  head  and  with  the  smaller 
proportion  1.27  lbs.,  the  cost  of.a  jiound  of  gain  in  the  2  cases  being  4.4.5  and  4.05 
cts.  Considering  all  the  lots  the  average  amount  of  feed  reijuired  i»er  pound  of 
gain  was  2.53  lbs.  grain  and  10.80  lbs.  skim  milk.  The  gains  made  by  the  i)igs 
in  different  periods  were  consideretl.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  pigs  the  rela- 
tion of  dressed  to  live  weight  was  recorded  and  found  to  be  75  per  cent  on  an 
average. 

Fattening  pigs  and  wintering  brood  sows  on. alfalfa  and  a  grain  ration, 
H.  R.  SMmi  (XebraHka  8ta.  Presn  Bui.  20,  pp.  ^). — ^The  value  of  cut  alfalfa 
bay  and  ground  alfalfa  hay  as  substitutes  for  grain  was  tested  with  8  lots  of 
7  pigs  each,  the  rations  consisting  of  corn  meal,  alone  and  with  shorts,  bran, 
cut  alfalfa  bay,  and  grouud  alfalfa  bay,  the  proiiortions  In  which  the  other  feed- 
ing stuffs  were  combined  with  the  corn  meal  lH>ing  3:1  and  1 :1. 

In  the  12  weeks  of  the  test  the  average  daily  gain  i)er  pig  ranged  from  0.8 
lb.  on  corn  meal  and  bran  3 : 1  to  1.000  lbs.  on  com  meal  and  shorts  3 : 1.  How- 
f'ver,  nearly  as  large  gains  were  made  when  alfalfa  hay  formed  a  part  of  the 
ration  amounting  to  1.071  lbs.  and  1.0(»2  lbs.,  resiKK-tlvely,  with  corn  meal  and 
<nit  alfalfa  hay  3:1  and  corn  meal  and  ground  alfalfa  hay  3:1.  The  feed  re- 
<iuired  i)er  imund  of  gain  ranged  from  4.(5(5  lbs.  with  corn  meal  and  shorts  3: 1  to 
5.80  lbs.  with  corn  meal  and  bran  3: 1,  and  the  <xist  of  a  {K>und  of  gain  from  2.(52 
ets.  with  corn  meal  and  cut  alfalfa  hay  3:1  to  3.06  cts.  with  corn  meal  and 
ground  alfalfa  hay  1 : 1. 

"The  largest  daily  gains  were  made  on  three-fourths  corn  and  one-fourth 
shorts,  but  a  gain  i)ractically  equivalent  was  made  at  a  lower  cost  where  [a  like 
proportion  of]  either  cut  or  grouud  alfalfa  was  substituted  for  shorts  In"  the 
ration.  The  cheapest  gains  were  made  on  corn  and  cut  alfalfa.  Bran  does  not 
prove  equal  to  either  shorts  or  alfalfa  when  fed  as  one  quarter  of  the  ration 
to  pigs. 

"  A  ration  three-fourths  corn  and  one-fourth  alfalfa  produces  greater  gains 
than  when  one-half  alfalfa  is  fed.  Where  alfalfa  is  raised  on  the  farm,  and 
when  there  is  no  particular  need  to  hasten  growth  in  the  pigs,  a  ration  one- 
half  alfalfa  bay  and  one-half  com  may  give  cheaiier  gains  than  when  a  heavier 
com  ration  is  fe<l. 

"  Hogs  which  have  been  raised  largely  on  alfalfa  pasture  will  learn  to  eat 
the  hay  in  winter  without  cutting  with  a  machine  and  to  de|)end  largely  upon 
It  where  only  a  limited  grain  ration  is  fed,  but  a  ration  wholly  alfalfa  does  not 
hcem  to  give  economical  results. 

"  This  experiment  shows  that  cut  or  grouud  alfalfa  <'an  lie  substituted  for 
shorts  at  the  same  price  in  fattening  pigs." 

In  another  test  a  lot  of  10  young  sows  were  fe«I  for  8  weeks  corn  meal  and 
ground  alfalfa  hay  1:1,  in  comparison  with  a  similar  lot  of  11  sows  fed  like 
proportions  of  ground  barley  and  ground  alfalfa  hay.  The  average  dally  gain 
on  the  com-meal  ration  was  0.08  lb.  \\cr  head  and  on  the  barley  ration  0.84  lb. 
"  Both  these  lots  made  fine  gains  and  at  farrowing  time  produced  large,  strong 
litters,  showing  that  the  rations  had  been  nearly  ideal  .  .  .  for  brood  sows." 

In  a  third  test,  13  brood  sows  averaging  258  lbs.  each  w-ere  fed  a  ration  of  2 
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lbs.  com  meal  and  6  lbs.  cf  cut  alfalfa  bay  tbrougbout  tbe  winter.  At  tbe  end 
of  the  flftb  week,  wben  the  sows  began  to  farrow,  tlie  average  weight  was  'Xt 
llw.  "  These  sows  kept  in  fine  condition,  farrowing  during  February  and 
Marcb,  and  saved  large  litters  in  every  case.  They  were  fed  a  ration  one-balf 
corn  or  barley  and  one-half  alfalfa  while  suckling  pigs. 

"These  several  experiments,  including  113  animals  in  all,  give  excellent  proof 
of  the  high  nutritive  value  of  alfalfa  supplemented  by  a  small  com  ration." 

Experiments  on  the  rational  feeding  of  army  horses,  H.  van  de  Vemki 
(Rapport  sur  dea  exp4riences  d^alimentation  rationellc  du  cheval  de  troupe. 
Brussels:  H.  Lamertin,  1905;  rev.  in  Centbl.  Agr.  Chetn.,  d-}  {19051,  No.  li.  pp. 
8ZS-8Z9). — Tbe  ixtssibllity  of  substituting  for  oats  a  commercial  feed  made  np 
of  60  per  cent  molasses,  20  per  cent  com  feed,  and  20  per  cent  linseed  meal 
was  studied  with  horses  belonging  to  the  military  and  war  school  at  Brussels. 

Judged  by  the  weight  of  the  animals,  tbe  author  concluded  that  tbe  normal 
ration  made  up  of  5.5  kg.  oats,  0.6  kg.  bran,  3.0  kg.  hay,  and  0.2  kg.  chopped 
straw  was  sufficient  for  their  needs.  When  about  half  the  oats  was  replaced 
with  tbe  molasses  feed  somewhat  greater  gains  were  made  than  on  the  normal 
ration.  The  molasses  ration  had  no  marked  effect  on  the  amount  of  water 
consumed. 

Tbe  influence  of  crushing  on  the  digestibility  of  oats,  I^  Gbandeau  (Jo»r. 
Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  10  (1905),  .Vo.  51,  pp.  m-Ti9.  fig.  J).— Aci-ordlng  to  the 
author's  investigations  crushing  oats  increases  their  dige«til>ility  when  fed  to 
horses.  He  states  that  they  have  been  fed  with  satisfactory  results  for  some 
years  by  tbe  Paris  Oab  CJonipany  and  have  effected  a  decided  saving. 

Beport  of  manager  of  the  poultry  department,  W.  R.  Gbaham  (Ann.  Rpt. 
Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  SI  (1905).  pp.  ^^8-239,  flgn.  5).— The  class- 
room work  in  poultry  and  tbe  general  treatment  of  the  college  breeding  stock 
are  discussed,  and  exi)erimental  work  with  Incubators,  with  poultry  bouses,  and 
with  different  rations  for  fattening  chickens  is  reported. 

Many  of  the  incubator  chickens  were  affected  with  white  diarrhea,  and  it 
seemed  possible  that  Incubators  o[>erated  In  badly  ventilated  rooms  were  the 
<-ause,  though  tbe  ex[>erlment8  undertaken  did  not  lead  to  definite  conclusions. 
However,  well-ventilated  rooms  which  are  not  very  moist,  an  even  temperature 
for  the  incubators,  and  fresh  air  for  tbe  chickens  from  tbe  first  day  of  hatching 
are  recommended,  as  well  as  healthy  eggs  from  vigorous  stock  and  tbe  avoidance 
of  sloppy  foods.  Scalded  milk,  boiled  rice,  and  rice  water  are,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  at  times  excellent  preventives  for  this  trouble,  which  was  apparently 
not  of  bacterial  origin. 

Wben  different  sorts  of  poultry  bouses  were  tested,  "the  use  of  straw  over- 
head was  effectual  in  keeping  the  houses  dry.  The  coldest  house  .  .  .  proved 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  in  both  the  number  of  eggs  produced,  tbe  fertility  of 
tbe  eggs,  and  also  In  the  general  health  of  the  birds.  .  .  .  Grass  runs  at  tbe 
north  of  the  houses  are  not  equal  to  runs  on  the  south,  cs|)ecially  in  the  late 
autumn  when  the  wind  blows  in  one  door  and  out  of  tlie  opposite." 

Tbe  rations  used  for  fattening  chickens  are  described,  and  tbe  resulta  obtained 
with  a  number  of  rations  mixed  with  sweet  skim  milk,  sour  skim  milk,  wbey. 
and  water  are  given,  10  lots  of  12  chickens  each  being  used  and  the  test  cover- 
ing 3  weeks.  A  ration  of  equal  parts  corn  meal,  oatmeal,  and  shorts  mixed  with 
wbey  was  tbe  cheapest,  a  pound  of  gain  costing  4  cts.  A  mixture  of  equiil  parts 
of  ground  corn,  oats,  and  barley  mixed  with  water  was  the  dearest,  a  jmund  of 
gain  costing  12.34  cts.  The  grain  required  per  pound  of  gain  was  also  greatest 
with  this  ration,  being  10.73  lbs.  The  smallest  amount.  2.5  lbs.,  was  required 
with  equal  parts  of  shorts,  corn  meal,  and  oatmeal,  with  25  per  cent  of  beef 
scrap  and  mixed  with  water. 
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"  Sour  skim  milk,  i.  e.,  milk  that  is  thickened,  is  without  doubt  the  best  liquid 
to  mix  with  grain  rations  where  a  uniform  product  Is  wanted,  and  more  so 
where  white-fleshed  chickens  are  in  demand.  Sweet  skim  milk  has  not  a 
feeding  value  fur  grown  chickens  e<]uul  to  sour  milk.  Whey  is  a  l)etter  food 
than  is  generally  considered.  The  results  appear  to  Indicate  that  it  aids 
digestion.  Whey  and  pork  scrap  have  not  given  the  results  expected,  and  .  .  . 
this  combination  [is  not  recommended].  Where  imrk  scrap  and  beef  s<>rap 
can  Im'  procure<l  at  reasonable  cost,  say  2  cts.  or  less  per  pound,  they  are  good 
value.  espe<'ially  where  a  yellowish  flesh  Is  in  demand.  Grain  mixtures  only 
mlxetl  with  water  are  not  economical  considering  this  test" 

Artificial  incubation,  E.  Bbown  {Jour.  lid.  Ayr.  [London],  12  (ISOU),  No.  2, 
pp.  87-96,  fig.  1,  dgms.  S). — The  results  of  incubation  experiments  carried  on  at 
the  Reading  College  Poultry  Farm  are  summarized. 

"  The  results  of  the  year's  oi^ratlons  have  been  eminently  satisfactory,  and 
to  secure  with  so  large  a  number  an  average  of  75.82  per  cent  Is  Indicative  of 
The  success  attending  the  use  of  artificial  methods  of  batching  under  suitable 
conditions  and  with  well-made  reliable  machines. 

"  Hens  have  chiefly  been  employed  for  the  hatching  of  ducklings,  and  the 
extent  of  observations  with  incubators  was  too  limited  to  make  any  special 
records." 

Hints  to  poultry  raisers,  G.  A.  Bell  (f.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus. 
I'irc.  82,  pp.  S). — Varieties,  poultry  houses,  feeding  of  hens,  and  the  feeding  of 
young  chicks  are  tiie  topics  discussed  In  this  general  summary  of  data. 

The  marketing  of  poultry  products,  V.  II.  Stonebubn  {Connecticut  Storrs 
fila.  Bui.  38,  pp.  28,  figs.  8). — In  this  discussion  of  marketing  poultry  products, 
the  author  considers  choice  of  markets,  prices,  methods  of  classifying  and  pack- 
ing eggs,  methods  of  killing,  dressing,  and  shipping  poultry,  market  conditions 
with  reference  to  chickens  of  difterent  ages,  capons,  turkeys,  geese,  ducks, 
fnilnea  fowls,  and  squabs,  and  related  questions. 

The  author  calls  attention.  In  discussing  the  utilization  of  by-products,  to 
the  fact  that  the  fresh  blood  obtained  when  the  chickens  are  killed  may  advan- 
tageously be  fe«l  to  live  poultry.  "  Because  of  the  high  percentage  of  protein 
It  contains.  It  Is  especially  valuable  as  food  for  laying  and  young  stock.  It  can 
be  most  conveniently  fed  by  mixing  in  the  mash  feed." 

The  losses  in  weight  in  killing  and  dressing  !>'A  cocks,  cockerels,  hens,  and 
pullets  were  recorded.  On  an  average  the  weight  of  the  birds  bled  and  plucked 
was  9.4  i)er  cent  less  than  the  live  weight.  With  the  Intestines,  head,  and  feet 
removed,  the  dressed  birds  weighed  2.'>.2  per  cent  less  than  alive. 

Poultry  and  pigeon-squab  combination,  M.  K.  Boybb  {Rel.  Poultry  Jour., 
12  (1906),  Jio.  12,  pp.  12)5-1248,  ftgs.  5).— On  the  basis  of  experience,  the  author 
lielieves  that  squab  and  jxwltry  raising  may  lie  successfully  combined.  The 
care  of  breeding  stock,  preparation  of  squabs  for  the  market,  and  related  ques- 
tions are  discussed. 

Breeding  wood  ducks,  S.  D.  Talbot  {Rel.  Poultry  Jour.,  12  (1906),  No.  11, 
p.  1128). — On  the  basis  of  exiierlence  the  author  states  that  wood  ducks  can  be 
8uc<-e8sfully  ralse<l  in  captivity. 

A  yard  having  bushes  as  shelter  should  l)e  provided  and  inclosed  with  netting, 
in  short,  an  attempt  should  l)e  made  to  approximate  their  natural  surroundings 
as  closely  as  practicable.  A  house  Is  not  needed,  but  some  shelter  Is  useful  In 
winter.  The  birds  do  not  lay  until  they  are  two  years  old.  The  yards  should  be 
covered  with  wire  netting,  or  if  this  is  not  convenient  the  wing  may  be  uujointed 
at  the  first  Joint  to  prevent  flight. 

Baising  guinea  fowls,  Jennie  O'Conneb  (Texas  Farm  and  Ranch,  2o  (1906), 
No,  S,  p,  H), — In  a  discussion  of  the  feeding  and  care  of  guinea  fowls  the 
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author  stateR  that  niiteM  and  lire  are  wore  dangerous  for  these  birds  than  for 
other  classeH  of  iKtultry  and  that  precauticns  should  l>e  taken  to  keep  than 
free  from  such  pestK. 

DAIBT  FABMINGh— DAIBTDra— AGBOTECUNY. 

Olaten  and  cotton-seed  meal  with  silage,  hay,  and  stover  for  dairy  cows, 
A.  M.  SouLE  and  J.  K.  Fain  (Virginia  .Sfa.  Bui.  156,  pp.  SO.  flps.  i6\— The 
nutlior  reiiorts  a  feeding  experiment  and  discusses  at  some  length  tlie  feedii^; 
of  dairy  cows  with  speoiai  reference  to  Virginia  conditions. 

Four  lots  of  fl  cows  each  were  fed  experimentally  for  120  days.  The  cows 
in  lot  1  consumed  on  an  average  8.18  Hw.  of  gluten  and  com-and-cob  meal,  5.73 
fbs.  of  silage,  and  0.57  lbs.  of  hay;  the  cows  in  lot  2,  9.01  lbs.  of  cotton-seed 
and  corn-and-cob  meal,  5.71  lbs.  of  silage,  and  6.45  lbs.  of  hay;  the  cows  in 
lot  3,  8.82  lbs.  gluten  and'^wm-and-cob  meal,  5.76  lbs.  silage,  and  2.61  lbs.  of 
stover;  and  the  cows  in  lot  4,  9.85  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  and  corn-and-cob  meal. 
5..'>2  lbs.  of  silage,  and  3.^  lbs.  of  stover.  Gluten  meal  was  therefore  contrasted 
with  cotton-seed  meal  and  hay  with  stover. 

Combining  the  groups  with  reference  to  the  liay  and  stover,  it  was  found 
that  the  lowest  amount  of  food  consumed  |)er  gallon  of  milk  and  pound  of 
butter  produced  was  shown  by  the  lots  fed  bay,  and  that  the  net  cost  of  a  gallon 
of  milk  and  a  pound  of  butter  was  less  with  the  hay  ration  than  with  the  stover 
ration.  The  diCterence,  however,  was  not  marked.  Indicating  clearly,  according 
to  the  author,  that  a  good  quality  of  corn  stover  can  often  be  fed  with  practically 
as  good  results  as  timothy  hay. 

Combining  the  lots  with  reference  to  the  gluten  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal 
the  results  showed  a  slight  difference  In  favor  of  the  cotton-seed  meal.  The 
total  amount  of  food  consumed,  as  well  as  the  net  cost  per  pound  of  butter  and 
gallon  of  milk,  was,  however,  practically  the  same  In  each  case.  At  the  prices 
quoted,  however,  It  was  considered  that  the  cotton-seed  meal  should  be  given  the 
preference. 

"  The  experiment  also  seems  to  indicate  quite  clearly  that  foodstuffs  may  be 
pro|)erly  compared  on  the  basis  of  the  digestible  protein  tliey  contain,  which 
is  In  line  with  n  numl>er  of  feeding  experiments  previously  made,  and  would 
seem  to  be  a  safe  ctnx-lusion  to  draw." 

Dried  beet  pulp  as  a  substitute  for  com  silagre;  dried  beet  pulp  v.  dried 
molasses  beet  pulp;  dried  molasses  beet  pulp  v.  hominy  meal,  G.  A.  Bilunos 
(Nev?  Jersey  f!tas.  Bui.  IftO,  pp.  2.},  pi.  1).—A  comparative  test  of  dried  beet 
pulp  and  corn  silage  was  made  with  two  lots  of  two  cows  each  during  2  periods 
of  15  days  each. 

The  beet-pulp  ration  consisted  of  9  lbs.  of  pulp.  10  lbs,  of  mixed  hay,  10.5  lbs. 
of  mixed  feed,  and  the  silnge  ration  of  45  lbs.  of  silage,  5  lbs.  of  mixed  bay  and 
the  same  amount  of  mixed  feed.  The  pulp  ration  produced  10.2  i)er  cent  more 
milk  and  9.7  per  cent  more  butter  than  the  silage  ration,  but  the  cost  was 
greater.  On  the  silage  ration  the  cost  of  100  lbs.  of  milk  was  2.8  cts.  less  and 
the  cost  of  1  lb  of  butter  0.(il  ct.  less  than  when  the  pulp  ration  was  fed. 

In  the  second  exi)eriment  of  a  similar  nature  a  comparison  was  made  of  dried 
beet  pulp  and  dried  molasses  lieet  pulp,  and  in  the  third  test  dried  molasses  beet 
pulp  was  compare<l  with  hominy  meal.  The  last  two  experiments  presented 
here  in  altstract  form  have  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  3W)- 

Alfalfa  hay  t.  purchased  feeds,  G.  A.  Kilunos  (Ifew  Jeney  (tta*.  Bui.  190, 
pp.  msi.  pi.  1). — A  feeding  exiieriment  was  made  with  8  cows  during  fiO  dii.vs 
for  the  pur|x>se  of  securing  additional  data  on  the  value  of  home-grown  alfalfa 
hay.    Previous  comparisons  of  home-grown  and  purchased  feeds  were  reported 
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In  Bulletins  148,  161,  and  174  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  170;  14,  p.  604;  16, 
1>.  298). 

The  alfalfa  ration  consisted  of  14  lbs.  uifulfa  huy,  35  lbs.  corn  silage,  and  2} 
Jbs.  cotton-seed  meal.  The  pnrcbased  feed  ration  consisted  of  40  lbs.  corn  silage, 
7  lbs.  cornstalks,  4i  lt>8.  wheat  bran,  4i  lbs.  dried  brewers'  grains,  and  2  lbs. 
(.■otton-seed  meal.  The  average  dolly  yield  iier  cow  on  the  alfalfa  ration  was 
20.3  1I)B.  of  milk,  containing  4  per  cent  of  fat,  and  on  the  feed  ration  27.3  lbs.  of 
milk,  containing  4.1.'>  iier  cent  of  fut.  With  alfalfa  hay  at  $6  per  ton  (the  esti- 
mated cost  of  production)  tlie  cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  of  milk  from  this  ration 
was  47.C  cts.,  while  the  cost  of  milk  pnMluction  on  the  feed  ration  was  71.8 
ctR.  Iter  100  lbs.  of  milk. 

The  cost  of  producing  1  lb.  of  butter  on  the  two  rations  was  respectively 
10.17  ond  14.80  cts.  Comparing  the  results  of  the  present  with  the  earlier 
experiments  it  was  found  that  the  saving  in  cost  of  production  by  home-growu 
feeds  over  purchased  feeds  was  22.4  per  cent  for  milk  and  20.2  iier  cent  for 
butter,  indicating  the  great  advantage  of  growing  protein  feeds. 

Forage  and  soiling  experiments,  1904,  G.  C.  Watson  and  T.  I.  Maibs 
(Pennsylvania  Sta.  Bill.  7'>,  pp.  12). — The  forage  crojB  grown  during  the  sea- 
son were  as  follows :  Flat  peas,  peas  and  oats,  peas  and  barley,  clover,  cowpeas 
9nd  sorghum,  and  cowiieas.  Notes  are  given  on  the  culture  of  each  of  these 
crops  and  the  yields  are  rei>orted  in  tabular  form. 

The  crojis  were  fetl  to  5  cows  andi  data  are  given  showing  the  production  by 
each.  Similar  tests  were  made  in  1»02  and  1903  (R.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  908;  17,  p.  285). 
Of  the  crops  grown  during  the  3  years,  sorghum  and  cowpeas  produced  the 
largest  yield  of  green  substance  i)er  acre  and  alfalfa  the  greatest  weight  of 
air-dry  substance.  Both  crops  are  considered  very  satisfactory  as  green  forage. 
Corn  grown  as  a  single  crop  ranked  second  in  the  pro<luction  of  air-dry  matter. 
Field  peas  and  oats  are  also  considered  very  satisfactory  field  croi>s.  Flat  peas 
and  rape  are  not  recommended.  Cowpeas  are  considered  preferable  to  soy 
beans. 

Feeding  experiments  with  milcb  cows,  J.  IIansen  (Landw.  Jahrb.,  S5 
(1906),  No.  1-2,  pp.  123-158). — Several  feeding  stuffs  were  compared  by  fee<ling 
In  successive  ])erlod8  in  exi>erlments  with  6  cows,  lasting  in  all  142  days. 

The  feeding  stuffs  usetl  were  wheat  bran,  cocoauut  cake,  "  Malzena,"  fat- 
free  palm-nut  meal,  and  palm-nut  cake.  When  fed  In  quantities  having  the 
e>ame  amount  of  digestible  nutrients,  the  different  feeding  stuffs  exerted,  accord- 
ing to  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  author,  a  very  unequal  influence  upon  the 
yield  of  milk.  Independent  of  the  amount  of  nutrients  contained,  the  feeding 
stuffs  were  considered  as  having  a  specific  influence  on  milk  production,  both 
as  regards  the  yield  of  milk  and  the  fat  content  of  the  milk. 

As  compared  with  wlieot  bran  "  Malzena "  increased  yield  of  milk,  but 
decreased  the  percentoge  of  fat.  The  cocoanut  cake  and  the  residues  from  the 
manufacture  of  palm  oil  prmluced  practically  the  same  amount  of  milk  as  the 
wheat  bran,  but  inoreaae<l  to  a  niarke<l  extent  the  fat  content  of  the  milk.  Com- 
pared on  the  Imsls  of  digestible  nutrients  cocoanut  cake  pi-oduced  no  l>etter 
results  than  the  residues  fnmi  palm  oil  manufacture.  The  palm-nut  cake 
obtained  by  pressure  had  the  same  Influence  as  the  palm-nut  meal  obtained  by 
extraction. 

Experiments  on  feeding  dairy  cows,  C.  B.  .Tones  (Abit.  in  Dairy,  18  (1906), 
A'o.  206,  p.  39). — Tlie  feeding  experiments  included  20  cows  and  covered  In  ail  a 
period  of  48  weeks.  Some  of  the  general  conclusions  reached  ore  in  substanw! 
as  follows: 

A  heavy  grain  ration  of  12  ll)s.  or  moro  may  cause  an  increase  in  the  yield  of 
milk  but  not  always  with  profit.  Tiio  limit  l)eyond  which  It  la  unpn>fltable  to 
increase  the  allowance  of  co««'entrated  fee<ls  was  not  ascertained,  but  it  may  be 
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regarded  as  certain  that  12  lbs,  [ler  1,000  Ibe.  lire  weight  Is,  on  tbe  average, 
excessive.  It  is  considered  doubtful  If  an  Increase  In  tbe  amount  of  grain  bas 
any  appreciable  influence  upon  the  quality  of  tbe  milk. 

The  morning  milk  of  an  average  lot  of  cows,  even  when  well  fed,  may  fre- 
quently be  under  tbe  standard  in  butter  fat  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  lacta- 
tion period  and  an  increased  amount  of  grain  causes  but  little  iuiproTement  in 
this  respect  The  gain  In  live  weight  of  cows  fed  a  heavy  grain  ration  was 
much  greater  toward  the  end  of  the  lactation  period.  The  results,  therefore, 
are  In  favor  of  the  practice  of  feeding  dairy  cows  grain  rations  largely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  milk  produced. 

The  second  series  of  experiments  reported  related  to  the  effect  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk  of  equal  and  unequal  intervals  between  milklngs. 
One  lot  of  5  cows  was  milked  at  6  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  and  another  lot  at  6  a.  m. 
and  6  p.  m.  When  tbe  Intervals  were  equal  the  morning  milk  contained  on  an 
average  4  per  cent  of  fat  and  when  unequal  3.6  per  cent,  confirming  restilts 
obtained  elsewhere. 

Contribution  to  the  manner  of  conducting  practical  feeding  exjMilnients 
with  milch  cows,  A.  Ostermayeb  (Osterr.  Molk.  Ztg.,  13  (1906),  No».  2,  pp. 
15-17;  S,  pp.  29,  SO). — This  article  summarizes  briefly  the  results  of  15  feeding 
experiments  in  different  parts  of  Moravia.  E3ach  test  lasted  120  days  divided 
into  5  periods.  During  tbe  second  and  fourth  periods  tbe  value  of  sesame  cake 
was  tested.  In  all  93  cows  were  used  in  the  trials.  Tbe  results  were  favorable 
to  the  feeding  of  sesame  cake,  but  are  discussed  mainly  with  a  view  to  showing 
the  value  of  conducting  practical  tests  of  this  kind. 

On  the  influence  of  feeding  stuffs  on  milk  and  milk  products,  A.  Bcrb 
{Molk.  Ztg.,  19  (.1905),  Nos.  J,0,  pp.  1025,  1026;  i5,  pp.  1H7,  lUH;  i9,  pp.  12i3, 
12JH;  50,  pp.  1267,  1268;  51,  pp.  1295-1297).— Th\8  summarizes  considerable 
information  on  the  effects  of  feeding  cows  iiotatoes,  potato  vines,  potato  pulp, 
the  residue  from  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  potatoes,  root  crops,  beet  pulp, 
molasses,  artlcbokes,  various  leguminous  crops,  and  other  feeding  stuffs. 

Dairy  cow  demonstration  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  R  H.  Fab- 
BiNQTON  (Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.:  W.  D.  Hoard  Co.,  1905,  pp.  6^,  figs.  8.5).— This 
report  contains  the  supplementary  i-egulations  governing  the  tests,  the  general 
plan  on  which  the  demonstration  was  conducted,  analyses  of  the  feeding  stuffs 
used,  and  the  daily  records  of  tbe  herds,  which  consisted  of  5  Bi.)wn  Swiss  corns, 
15  Holstein  cows,  25  Jersey  cows,  and  29  Shorthorn  cows.  The  test  lasted  120 
days.    The  following  tai)le  summarises  some  of  the  data  obtained : 

Record  of  the  Vest,  poorest,  and  average  coir  in  each  herd. 


I 


Brown  8wi«s: 

Bostcow 

Poorest  cow  . . 

Average  cow  . 
Holstein: 

Beat  cow 

Poorest  cow . . 

Average  cow . 
Jersey: 

Best  cow 

Poorest  cow .  - 

Average  cow  ■ 
Shorthorn: 

Best  cow 

Poorest  cow  . . 

Average  cow  - 


DaUy 

yield  of 

milk. 


Lb». 
.51.0 


67.5 
47.1 
.53.4 

4«.4 
38.8 
41.. 5 

43.4 
21.4 
84.6 


Fat  con- 
tent of 
milk. 


".ct. 
8.40 
3.80 
8.62 

8.  ISO 
3.  SO 
3.43 

4.80 
4.10 
4.70 

4.00  I 
3.90  i 
8.80  , 

I 


Dally 

yield  of 

fat. 


IAm. 
1.748 
1.477 
l.GW 

2. 355 
I.S07 
1.882 

2.334 
1.615 
1.996 

1.737 

.843 

1.277 


Dally 
vield  of 
ontter. 


2.042 
1.731 
1.870 

2.753 
1.786 
2.120 

2.750 
1.888 
2.280 

2.087 

.868 

1.486 


Daily 
yield  of 

soUds- 
not-fat. 


4.888 

3.686 
3.919 

6.171 
a  614 
4.238 

4.857 
a  441 
a  834 

aTso 

1.902 
2.980 


Food 
cost  of 
milk  per 

qoart. 


Ct*. 
1.08 
1.88 
1.24 

.80 
1.22 
1.07 

1.10 
1.80 
1.16 

1.08 

aie 

1.82 


Food 
cost  of 
butter 

""Li 

pOODd. 


1S.( 
15.5 
14.7 

11.0 
16.4 

ms 

8.7 
U.! 

lat 

11.7 
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Official  tests  of  daiiy  cows,  1804-5,  F.  W.  Woll  (Wisconsin  Bta.  Bui.  ISl, 
pp.  46,  figs.  20). — During  the  year  864  tests  were  made  of  356  cows  of  which 
245  were  Holstein,  93  Guernsey,  9  Jersey,  7  grades,  1  Shorthorn,  and  1  Red  Poll. 
The  tests  are  reported  in  detail  and  Illustrations  are  given  of  many  of  the  cows. 
The  rules  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  dairy  tests  are  appended.- 

Beport  of  the  professor  of  dairy  husbandry,  H.  H.  Dean  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario 
Agr.  Col.  and  Bxpt.  Farm,  SI (1905),  pp.  106-133). — ^Brief  notes  are  given  on  the 
work  of  the  dairy  department  during  the  year,  and  experiments  in  butter  mak- 
ing, cheese  making,  and  feeding  cows  are  reported. 

Experiments  in  butter  making  (pp.  107-115). — In  5  experiments  a  comparison 
was  made  of  churning  pasteurized  sweet  cream  directly  after  adding  20  to  25 
per  cent  of  culture  with  similar  cream  ripened  in  the  usual  way  after  adding 
the  same  amount  of  culture.  The  results  of  the  present  exi)eriment8  as  well  as 
those  of  the  previous  year  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  178)  showed  that  a  l)utter  of  better 
keeping  quality  was  produced  from  the  sweet  cream  than  from  the  ripened 
cream,  although  the  yield  was  not  quite  so  great. 

Experiments  were  conducted  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  churning 
sweet  cream  without  any  culture  and  with  the  addition  of  10,  20,  and  30  per 
cent  of  culture.  The  sweet  cream  lots  churned  In  less  time  and  at  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  other  lots.  The  loss  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk  decreased  as  the 
amounts  of  culture  added  increased.  The  slight  difference  In  the  quality  of  the 
butter  from  the  different  lots  was  In  favor  of  the  addition  of  30  per  cent  of 
culture. 

Pasteurization  of  milk  was  compared  with  pasteurization  of  cream.  The 
results  showed  very  little  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  butter.  As  the  pas- 
teurization of  cream  and  skim  milk  separately  is  considered  more  convenient, 
this  method  is  recommended  for  creameries. 

Ripe  cream  was  pasteurized  at  temt)eratures  of  130,  140,  160,  and  180°  F. 
The  pasteurization  made  little  or  no  difference  in  the  acidity  of  the  cream  nor 
In  the  time  required  for  churning.  The  greatest  loss  of  fat  was  from  cream 
heated  to  140°  and  the  highest  yield  of  butter  from  cream  pasteurized  at  180°. 
There  was  apparently  not  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  butter  from  the 
4  lots.  The  author,  therefore,  recommends  a  temperature  of  180  to  185°  for 
the  pasteurization  of  ripe  cream,  but  considers  it  better,  however,  to  pasteurize 
the  cream  when  sweet. 

In  continuation  of  experiments  with  butter  preservatives,  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  182),  tests  were  made  of  salt,  borax,  boric  acid,  mixtures  of 
borax  and  boric  acid,  mixtures  of  borax,  boric  acid  and  common  salt,  mixtures 
of  a  commercial  preservative  and  common  salt,  and  3  commercial  preservatives. 
The  results  are  tabulated  and  lend  to  conclusions  simlliir  to  those  previously 
quoted.  The  author  is  not  prepared  at  present  to  recommend  i>reservatlves 
other  than  common  salt  for  butter  to  l>e  used  for  home  consumption,  but  con- 
siders It  an  advantage  to  use  0.25  per  cent  boron  preservatives  in  unsalted 
butter  for  export. 

Five  experiments  were  made  in  regard  to  increasing  the  percentage  of  water 
In  butter.  The  water  content  of  the  butter  was  not  Increased  by  having  a  stream 
of  cold  water  playing  uiwn  the  butter  while  it  was  being  worked.  In  only  2 
instances  was  there  an  Increase  in  the  water  content  ns  the  result  of  washing 
and  working  at  the  same  time. 

A  comparison  was  made  of  2  combined  churns,  the  results  l>eing  practically 
the  same  for  both. 

Experiments  in  cheese  making   (pp.  115-126). — Rennet  was  compared  with 
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pepsin  for  coagulating  milk  In  cheese  making.  The  yield  of  cheese  was  slightly 
greater  and  the  quality  somewhat  better  when  reimet  was  used.  Pepsin  is  not 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  staudard  rennet  inasmuch  as  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  prepare  for  use  and  does  not  keep  well  when  dissolved. 

In  continuation  of  experiments  during  the  2  previous  years  comparisons  were 
made  of  3 J  and  6|  oz.  of  rennet  per  1,000  lbs.  of  milk.  The  results  showed  very 
little  difference  In  the  yield  of  marketable  cheese  or  In  the  quality  as  a  result 
of  using  double  the  ordinary  amount  of  rennet. 

Nine  tests  were  made  to  compare  milling  curds  crosswise  and  lengthwise,  the 
lesults  showing  little  or  no  dilTerence  In  the  two  methods.  Curds  milled  lengtb- 
wisiB  lost  about  0.5  per  cent  more  In  weight. 

Experiments  were  again  made  with  cheese  containing  normal  and  excessive 
amounts  of  moisture.  The  results  of  the  experiments  are  considered  as  Indi- 
cating that  the  average  percentages  of  moisture,  45  at  dipping  and  34  in  the 
green  cheese,  may  be  Increased  without  injuring  the  quality  of  the  cheese  It 
ripened  In  cold  storage  at  about  40°  F.  It  is  stated  that  a  rapid  method  of 
ascertaining  approximately  the  amount  of  moisture  In  curd  at  dipping  has  been 
discovered,  but  that  experiments  will  be  conducted  for  another  season  before 
the  results  are  rei)orted. 

In  18  experiments  curds  were  heated  at  temperatures  ranging  from  101  to 
110°  as  compared  with  the  temperature  of  08  to  100°  ordinarily  employed.  Cook- 
ing at  temperatures  alwve  100°  tended  to  check  the  development  of  acid,  de- 
creased the  yield  of  cheese,  and  did  not  improve  the  quality. 

In  16  exi)erlmcnts  the  effect  of  different  degrees  of  acidity  of  curds  at  the 
tin.e  of  salting  was  studied.  The  results  showed  that  the  greater  the  amount 
of  acidity  at  the  time  of  salting  the  less  was  the  yield  of  cheese.  The  quality  of 
the  cheese,  however,  was  apparently  more  satisfactory  when  the  acidity  was 
comparatively  high,  less  than  1  per  cent  showing  a  tendency  toward  a  poorer 
quality  of  cheese. 

In  IC  experiments  further  comparative  tests  were  made  of  ripening  cheese 
at  different  temi)eratures.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  results  obtained 
during  the  3  years  that  the  lower  the  uniform  teni|)erature  at  which  cheese  can 
be  ripeneil  economically,  the  better  will  be  the  quality  of  the  cheese,  and  the 
less  the  loss  In  weight  during  ripening. 

Further  experiments  were  also  made  on  moving  cheese  from  the  ordinary 
curing  room  to  cold  storage  at  the  end  of  1  week.  Very  little  difference  was 
observed  In  the  quality  of  tlie  cheese  whether  placed  directly  in  cold  storage 
or  removed  to  cold  storoge  at  the  end  of  1  week.  The  conclusion  Is  therefore 
drawn  that  cheese  may  lie  moved  once  a  week  to  cold  storage  without  inter- 
fering with  the  quality  of  the  cheese,  although  the  shrinkage  will  be  greater. 

Comparative  tests  for  the  third  year  were  made  on  placing  cheese  on  shelves 
ond  boxing  directly  from  the  press.  The  results  agree  with  the  previous  experi- 
ments and  indicate,  according  to  the  author,  that  it  Is  quite  practicable  to  put 
cheese  into  a  clean,  dry  lx>x  and  place  in  cold  storage  at  40°.  The  development 
of  mold  is  considered  an  objection  to  the  method.  Boxing  directly  from  the 
press  reduces  the  loss  from  shrinkage. 

Ex|>eriments  in  ]>aratnning  cheese  showed  that  this  method  decreased  the 
loss  in  weight  but  also  Iowere<l  the  quality  of  the  cheese.  It  Is  considered 
doubtful  if  paraffining  cheese  is  advisable  for  the  ordinary  cheese  maker. 

Experiments  in  dairy  stahie  (pp.  120-131). — In  tests  with  4  calves  a  compari- 
son was  made  of  bran,  oats,  and  oil  cake  with  bran  and  Blatchford  calf  meal 
with  and  without  skim  milk.    The  conclusion  Is  draw^u  from  the  results  of 
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the  experiments  that  thrifty  calves  for  the  dairy  may  be  reared  on  sitlm  milli, 
wheat  brau,  ground  oats,  and  a  little  oil  cake  or  flaxseed  meal,  after  getting  a 
start  for  alraut  3  weel^s  on  whole  milk. 

Comparative  tests  were  made  of  dally  rations  of  4,  8,  and  12  lbs.  of  a  grain 
mixture  consisting  of  bran  4  parts,  oats  3  parts,  and  oil  cake  1  part  The 
fat  content  of  the  milk  was  practically  the  same  in  each  instance.  The  higiiest 
daily  yield  per  cow  was  from  the  largest  amount  of  grain,  but  the  average  cost 
l>er  100  lbs.  of  milk  was  08.1  cts.  as  compared  with  51.4  and  45.4  cts.  for  the 
rations  containing  8  and  4  lbs.  of  grain,  respectively.  It  is  believed  that  aliout 
8  li>s.  yter  day  is  the  proi)er  amount  for  average  cows. 

A  test  was  made  of  a  commercial  feeding  stuff  designated  sugar  and  flaxseed 
meal.>  The  addition  of  Ij  ll>s.  of  this  material  to  the  regular  ration  did  not 
increase  the  yield  of  milk. 

Dairy  herd  record  (pp.  131-133). — Records  are  given  of  a  dairy  herd  of  24 
cows  for  1  year.  The  yield  of  individual  cows  ranged  from  10,249  lbs.  of  milk 
to  3,310  lbs.  and  the  profit  on  milk  over  cost  of  food  from  $117.78  to  $34.84. 

The  milk  scales,  the  milk  sheet,  and  the  Baboock  test  for  the  farmers  of 
South  Carolina,  B.  H.  Rawi,  {South  Carolina  Sta.  But.  9.',,  pp.  77,  figs.  Ji).— 
This  bulletin  descrit>es  and  Illustrates  methods  of  obtaining  and  keeping  dairy 
herd  re<"ord8. 

The  chemical  composition  of  colostrum  with  especial  reference  to  the 
proteids,  E.  Winterstein  and  E.  Stbickler  (Ztxchr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  i7  (1906), 
No.  1,  pp.  5S-82). — Methods  of  analysis  are  descrlbetl  and  references  are  made 
to  the  more  important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  this  subject 

From  the  proteids  of  colostrum  coagulated  by  heat  the  authors  obtained  by 
hydrolysis,  alanin,  aminovalerianic  acid,  leucln,  pyrrolidin-carboxyllc  acid, 
serin,  phenylalanin,  tyroslu,  aspartic  acid,  glutamlnic  acid,  cystin,  and  other 
unidentified  amino  acids,  arginin,  histldin,  lysin,  tryptophan,  and  ammonia. 
These  proteid  substances  contain.  In  addition,  one  or  more  carbohydrate  radicals. 

Colostrum  was  found  to  contain  the  following  constituents :  Casein,  albumin, 
globulin,  fat,  free-fatty  acids,  lecithin,  cholesterin,  glycerol-phosphoric  acid, 
milk  sugar,  and  urea.  The  following  were  not  found :  Tyrosin,  cholin,  nuciein, 
and  hexon  bases.  Aside  from  milk  sugar,  no  other  optically  active  carbo- 
hydrate capable  of  reducing  Fehllng's  solution  was  found. 

Taint  in  milk  due  to  contamination  by  copper,'  J.  Goldino  and  E.  Feilmann 
{Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  2J,  (1905),  No.  2),,  pp.  12S5, 1286,  fig.  1).—X  bad  fiavor 
in  milk  was  traced  to  the  use  of  a  cooler  from  which  much  of  the  tin  was  worn 
off,  exposing  the  copper. 

This  suggested  an  investigation  to  determine  the  action  of  milk  on  copper  In 
which  it  was  found  that  milk  is  capable  of  dissolving  from  1  to  over  100  parts  of 
copper  |)er  million  of  milk.  The  quantity  of  cop|)er  passing  into  solution  was 
mucli  greater  when  the  milk  was  exposed  to  the  air.  The  taint  originally 
observed  In  milk  was  reproduced  experimentally  in  milk  exposed  to  the  infiu- 
ence  of  copier.  A  peculiar  flavor  developed  in  IC  to  18  hours  after  such  con- 
tamination. 

A  bacteriological  study  was  made  of  milk  in  which  tlie  cliaracterlstic  flavor 
was  present.  The  presence  of  copper  was  found  especially  unfavorable  to  the 
development  of  lactic-acid  bacteria,  and  therefore  tended  to  delay  the  souring 
of  the  milk.  *  When,  however,  milk  was  heavily  inoculated  with  lactic-acid 
bacteria,  the  milk  soured  without  the  development  of  the  peculiar  flavor  men- 
tioned. The  origin  of  this  fiavor  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  development  of 
bacteria  as  Influenced  by  the  presence  of  copper  and  in  part  to  a  direct  Influ- 
ence of  the  copper. 
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Fat  content  of  separator  slime,  P.  Gordan  (Milchui.  ZentbJ.,  1  (1905).  \o. 
11,  p.  499). — A  microscopical  examination  of  neparator  slime  8how(.<d  the  pres- 
ence of  large  numbers  of  fat  globules.  Determinations  by  tbe  Gerber  nietliud 
showed  tbe  presence  of  10  to  19  gm.  of  fat  per  kilogram  of  separator  slima 

Milk  and  butter  preservatives,  R.  Habcoubt  (Ami,  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col. 
and  Expt.  Farm,  SI  (1905),  pp.  69,  70).— In  29  samples  of  commercial  preserr- 
atlves  examined,  sodium  chlorld  and  sodium  bicarbonate  were  alnioRt  invariably 
present  in  large  quantities,  the  amount  of  common  salt  being  often  over  20  per 
cent.    The  boron  compounds  regularly  present  were  not  determined. 

Investigations  on  the  preservation  of  milk  samples,  M.  Stsxifeld  (Uilchv. 
Zenthl.,  1  (1905),  No.  11,  pp.  iS8-i9.3). — Comparative  teats  were  made  of  for- 
malin and  potassium  bichromate.  The  results  were  interpreted  as- showing  tliat 
formalin  is  the  most  satisfactory  preservative  for  this  purpose.  The  autlwr 
recommends  the  addition  of  only  2  to  3  drops  of  the  coniraercial  solution  dilated 
one-half  with  water  to  100  cc.  of  milk. 

The  adulteration  of  batter,  C.  Simuonds  (Nature  [London],  73  (1906).  .Vo. 
1898,  pp.  466-468). — This  is  a  concise  presentation  of  modem  methods  employed 
°ln  the  adulteration  of  butter  and  of  the  means  adopted  or  suggested  for  tbe 
preventUm  of  this  fraud. 

Some  of  the  factors  that  control  the  water  content  of  butter,  F.  T.  Srctt. 
C.  F.  Whitley,  and  A.  T.  Chabbon  (Canada  Dept.  Agr.,  Dairy  Oomr.  Branch 
Bui.  8,  pp.  10). — ^The  factors  studie<l  experimentally  were  the  temperature  of 
churning,  temperature  of  wash  water,  size  of  granules  when  churning  was 
stopped,  length  of  time  l)etween  salting  and  final  working,  and  the  effects  of 
varying  amounts  of  salt. 

From  the  comparison  of  high  and  low  churning  temperatures  and  high  and 
low  temijeratures  of  wash  water  It  was  concluded,  that  the  higher  the  chuming 
temperature,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  higher  the  water  content  of  the 
butter ;  that  the  higher  water  content,  due  to  a  higher  churning  temperature, 
may  be  reduced  to  a  certain  extent  though  not  to  a  safe  amount  b,v  a  low  tem- 
perature wash  water;  and  that  a  high  churning  temperature  causes  a  greater 
loss  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk. 

Butter  was  churned  to  tlie  size  of  clover  seed,  com  grains,  and  walnuts,  tbe 
results  showing  that  the  larger  the  granules  the  higher  the  water  content  of  the 
butter.  Butter  worked  24  hours  after  salting  contained  11.78  per  cent  of  water 
aa  compared  with  13.42  per  cent  in  butter  worked  2  hours  after  salting.  Butter 
salted  at  once  and  workeil  after  24  hours  contained  11.91  per  cent  of  water, 
while  butter  worked  slightly  immediately  after  churning,  and  salted  and  worked 
after  24  honrs  containeil  12.51  i)er  cent  of  water.  These  results  show,  there- 
fore, that  the  length  of  time  between  salting  and  working  is  an  important  factor 
in  reducing  the  water  content  of  butter.  Allowing  butter  to  drip  for  10,  15,  or 
30  minutes  did  not  materially  affect  the  water  content 

Butter  salted  at  the  rate  of  i  ov..  \)er  pound  and  worked  2  hours  after  salting 
contains  slightly  more  water  than  butter  salted  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  per  pound 
and  worked  after  tbe  same  Interval.  There  was  practically  no  difference,  how- 
ever, when  the  2  lots  were  worked  24  hours  after  salting.  Butter  not  salted 
contained  slightly  more  water  than  butter  salted  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  per  pound. 
A  slight  working  of  butter  before  salting  did  not  appear  to  affect  materially  the 
water  content  of  the  butter.  The  results  on  the  whole  show  that  there  Is  a  very 
distinct  relation  between  the  process  of  manufacture  and  the  water  content  of 
the  butter. 

The  constituents  of  Emmenthal  cheese,  E.  Wintebstein  and  W.  Bissboocb 
(Ztsrhr.  PhyMol.  Chem.,  47  (1906),  Xo.  1,  pp.  28^7).— Reference  Is  made  to 
previous  investigations  on  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  Emmenthal  cheese 
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(E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  196),  methods  of  quuutitatlve  analysis  used  are  described  iu 
detail  and  the  results  obtained  are  reported.  The  following  table  shows  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  calculated  to  fat,  ash,  and  water-free  substance : 

Nitroffenous  constituenta  in  Emmenthal  cheese. 


Total  nitroKen 

Total  proteid  nitrogen 

Nitrogen  in  coagnlable  proteids 

Nitrogen  in  pepton«e 

Nitrogen  In  baaeso - 

Nitrogen  in  lynin 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia 

Nitrogen  in  amino  acids 

Nitrogen  in  pnrin  Itaaee 

Nitrogen  in  water  extract 

Nitrogen  in  plioephotangstic  precipitate  from  water  extract . 
Water  soluble  organic  material 


Age  of  cIieeHe. 

8  montlw. 

11  months. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

14. 4S 

14.78 

11.57 

11.67 

.45 

.28 

1.04 

.82 

1.18 

1.07 

.56 

.47 

.06 

.48 

l.SO 

1.74 

.08 

.08 

4.32 

4.28 

2.25 

!B.76 

26.02 

<•  Nitrogen  in  Uie  precipitate  by  pboepbotungstic  acid  including,  in  addition  to  the  bases, 
lysin,  tetromethylendiamin,  pentamethylendiamin,  otber  decomposition  products,  and  cbolin. 

On  the  presence  of  acid  and  rennet  producing  bacteria  in  ripening  cheese, 
C.  GoRiNi  (Milchw.  ZentU.,  1  (1905),  No.  11,  pp.  -}9.}-498).— Notes  are  given  on 
the  different  types  of  bacteria  capable  of  producing  acid  and  rennet  In  cheese. 
These  include  different  forms  of  cooci  and  a  spore-forming  bacillus  designated 
Bavillus  acidificans  preiiamigenes  cami.  Three  groups  of  milk  bacteria  are 
recognized — lactlc-acld  bacteria,  which  produce  acid  without  peptonizing  the 
casein ;  bacteria  which  peptonize  casein  without  producing  add,  and  bacteria 
which  decompose  both  the  milk  sugar  .and  the  casein. 

On  the  classification  of  the  bacteria  of  milk  with  special  reference  to  the 
acid  and  rennet  producing  bacteria,  A.  Rodeixa  {Milchw.  Zenthl.,  2  (1906), 
No.  I,  pp.  8-12). — This  is  a  discussion  of  the  classification  of  milk  bacteria. 

The  causes  of  "  blowing  "  in  tins  of  condensed  milk,  G.  H.  1>ethybbidoe 
(Econ.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  1  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  306-320).— The  author 
investigated  the  occasional  occurrence  of  siwlled  cans  of  condensed  milk  In 
the  product  of  one  factory,  and  found  the  cause  to  be  yeasts  which  were  not 
introduced  into  the  milk  with  the  cane  sugar  used  and  which  were  not  inhib- 
ited In  their  activity  by  increasing  concentration  of  the  cane  sugar. 

The  source  of  the  yeasts  was  apparently  the  original  milk  supply.  As  the 
destruction  of  the  yeasts  by  beat  during  the  manufactui*e  of  condensed  milk 
was  not  practicable,  more  careful  attention  was  paid  to  the  condition  of  the 
milk  supply  and  a  considerable  Improvement  followed  the  rejection  of  dirty 
milk. 

Annual  report  on  the  investigations  and  progress  of  the  manufacture  of 
Bug^r,  J.  Bock  (Jahrcsber.  Zuckerfabrik.  [Stammer],  44  (190Ji),pp.  X+307,(lff8. 
2i). — Chapter  1  of  this  review  of  the  literature  of  sugar  making  for  1004  deals 
with  the  agricultural  features  of  the  industry,  chapter  2  with  the  technology 
of  sugar  making,  and  chapter  3  with  chemical  methods  and  investigations. 
Two  concluding  chapters  contain  a  list  of  patents  relating  to  the  sugar  industry 
and  statistical  matter. 

The  manufacture  of  cane  sirup,  B.  B.  Ross  (Alabama  CoUcfte  Hta.  Bui.  133, 
pp.  H3-16H,  ftgs.  2). — The  author  discusses  the  different  steps  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  cane  sirup,  making  numerous  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
methods  In  common  use  in  the  State.    Some  experimental  work  is  also  reported. 

Extraction  tests  showed  that  in  most  cases  the  2-roller  and  it-roller  mills 
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removed  from  55  to  60  per  cent  of  the  Juice.  The  highest  estractJon,  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent,  was  secured  with  a  5-roller  mill.  In  an  earlier  bulletin  of 
the  station  a  form  of  sulphuring  apparatus  was  described  (E.  S.  It.,  7,  p.  719). 
In  the  present  bulletin  a  still  simpler  form  improvised  from  a  lar^e  sirup  bar- 
rel Is  described.  The  station  has  also  found  It  possible  to  employ  liquified 
sulphurous  acid  as  a  clarifying  agent.  While  good  results  may  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  sulphur  fumes  alone  It  was  found  that  better  results  could  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  lime  In  addition. 

Instead  of  either  of  these  methods,  however,  the  bisulphite  of  lime  may  be 
used  In  the  itroimrtion  of  t :  200,  although  the  sirup  Is  not  usually  so  bright  as 
when  the  juice  is  treated  with  sulphur  fumes.  It  is  stated  tliat  in  many  cases 
the  acid  phosphate  of  lime  was  used  as  a  clarifying  agent  with  excellent 
results.  Fairly  good  results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  sand  filters  for  the 
removal  of  susjiended  matter.  The  use  of  cotton  batting  as  a  Alter  for  the  hot 
sirup  was  tested,  favorable  results  being  secured.  Numerous  other  features 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  cane  sirup  were  also  studied  exi)eri mentally. 

Experiments  with  fermentation  of  fralt  Juices,  G.  Knubsen  ( Tidnnkr.  yorske 
Landhr.,  12  (1905),  Xo.  5,  pp.  2i2-i?30).— Experiments  with  10  kinds  of  pure- 
culture  yeast  of  different  origin  In  making  wine  from  currant,  raspberrj*,  and 
blueberry  juice  are  reiwrted. — f.  w.  woll. 

Chemical  processes  in  -wine  making,  K.  Winmsch  (Die  chemischcn  Vor- 
gauge  beim  Wcrdcn  des  Wetncs.  Plieningen:  Friedrich  Find,  1905,  pp.  Ii2).— 
This  deals  with  the  different  kinds  of  sugar  and  acids  In  graite  juice  and  elder, 
and  the  chemical  changes  taking  place  In  these  products  during  fermentation 
and  storage. 

The  spinning  and  twisting  of  long  vegetable  fibers,  H.  R.  Casteb  {London: 
Charles  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  190',,  pp.  .TlV-f 
S60,  pis.  10,  figs.  151). — This  book  Is  a  practical  manual  of  the  most  modem 
methods  as  applied  to  the  hackling,  carding,  preparing,  spinning,  and  twisting 
of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  tow,  and  ramie. 

VETEKINARY  MEDICINE. 

Division  of  veterinary  science,  J.  A.  Gilbuth  (NeiC  Zeal.  Dc.pt.  Agr.  Ann. 
Rpt..  IS  (1905),  pp.  152-227,  figs.  S).— A  detailed  report  Is  made  of  the  veterinary 
staff  of  New  Zealand,  the  work  performed  In  meat  Inspection  in  connection  with 
abattoirs  and  export  slaughter  houses,  dairy  inspection,  and  various  investiga- 
tions relating  to  animal  diseases. 

Contagious  mamniitls  has  spread  without  much  control  since  the  author's 
previous  report.  It  Is  recommended  that  compulsory  notification  be  required 
for  this  disease  together  with  the  registration  of  all  dairy  herds,  their  periodic 
inspection,  and  tlie  sterilization  and  pasteurization  of  all  milk  at  creameries. 
The  present  distribution  of  the  disease  Is  briefly  outlined.  In  treating  mammitis 
the  author  recrommeuds  injections  of  boracic  add.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the 
present  owurrencre  of  blackleg  In  New  Zealand.  By  means  of  preventive 
vaccination  the  mortality  of  this  disease  has  been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  7S 
per  cent. 

A  brief  account  is  also  given  of  anthrax,  hepatic  cirrhosis,  tuberculosis,  abor- 
tion, sterility,  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  In  lambs,  a  disease  resembling 
braxy,  cystic  kidney  in  pigs,  cancer  of  the  eyelid  and  liver  In  fowls,  hydatids 
in  sheep,  tetanus,  various  forms  of  cancer  In  calves,  and  pasteureilosis  In  calves 
and  pigs.  A  study  of  the  last-named  disease  showed  that  the  cause  was  « 
micro-organism  belonging  to  the  Pasteurella  group,  which  produces  a  hemor- 
rhagic septicemia.    The  organism  apiiears  to  gain  entrance  tlirougb  the  navel 
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of  new-born  calvea  an4  other  animals.  Subcutaneous  inoculation  of  the  micro- 
organism even  in  large  doses  in  calves  produced  only  local  inflammatory  swell- 
ings with  no  constitutional  disturbance.  Pigs  fed  and  ino<-ulated  subcutane- 
ously  with  the  cultures  failed  to  develop  any  pronounced  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  while  intravenous  inoculation  caused  acute  constitutional  symptoms 
with  high  temperature. 

Beports  of  Inspectors  of  stock  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1905,  B.  Cltf- 
TON  ET  AL.  (New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Hpt.,  13  (1005),  pp.  92-126). — Notes  are 
given  on  the  number  of  domestic  animals  in  various  insiiection  districts  of  New 
Zealand  and  also  on  the  state  of  the  health  of  animals,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  more  important  diseases,  especially  contagious  abortion,  mammitis, 
^beep  scab,  tuberculosis,  etc. 

Diseases  of  the  bone  and  phosphates  in  the  feed,  L.  Gbandeau  (Jour.  Agr. 
Prat.,  n.  ser.,  9  (1905),  No.  23,  pp.  726,  727).— Attention  is  called  to  the  variation 
In  the  content  of  phosphoric  acid  in  various  food  materials  and  to  the  relation- 
ship between  weakness  and  disease  of  the  bone  and  the  relative  scarcity  of 
pbospboric  acid  in  the  food.  In  general  the  results  of  various  investigators 
indicate  that  the  weak  condition  of  the  bones  of  domesticated  animals  may 
frequently  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  phosphoric  add  in  their  food. 

Comparative  study  of  different  forms  of  tuberculosis,  S.  Abloino  (Jour. 
Mid.Vit.etZootech.,56  (1905),Dcc.,pp.70.'>--r21).—Tbia  article  is  a  report  pre- 
sented by  the  author  at  the  recent  International  Congress  of  Tuberculosis  iu 
Paris,  and  the  reiwrt  is  accompanied  by  short  statements  by  Kossel  and 
Ravenel. 

The  author,  on  the  basis  of  his  investigations,  has  been  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  differences  between  various  races  of  tubercle  bacilli  coming  from  dif- 
ferent animals  and  man  are  slight  as  compared  with  their  itoints  of  resem- 
blance. This  variation  is,  therefore,  looked  ui>on  as  a  mere  biological  function 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  The  various  types  of  tubercle  bacilli  recognized  by 
different  bacteriologists  are  considered  as  varieties  of  the  same  species.  As  an 
argument  in  favor  of  this  position,  the  author  states  that  all  varieties  of  tuber- 
cle bacilli  are  agglutinated  by  serum  from  tuberculous  animals  or  human  beings. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  are  of  the  same 
nature  and  intertrunsmissibie.  It  Is  necessary  to  protect  human  beings  from 
Infection  through  tuberculous  meat  and  milk,  and  also  to  protect  animals  from 
human  tuberculous  patients.  Kossel,  In  his  rejiort,  calls  attention  to  the  differ- 
ences between  the  human  and  bovine  type  of  tubercle  bacillus  and  maintains 
that  bovine  tuberculosis  Is  due  exclusively  to  the  bovine  form  of  the  bacillus. 
Pigs  are  susceptible  to  both  forms,  and  man  may  bei-ome  Infected  by  tuberculous 
meat,  but  more  frequently  by  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows.  Ravenel  statci 
that  the  bovine  tubercle  bacillus  may  gain  entrance  to  man  and  cause  tubercu- 
lous lesions.  In  general,  the  human  bacillus  is  much  less  virulent  than  the 
iKJvlne  form. 

Studies  on  tuberculosis,  II,  A.  Kuppen  (ZUchr.  Uyg.  u.  Infcctionskrank.,  52 
(1905),  No.  1,  pp.  ■J/Z-ZS.'*).— The  literature  relating  to  the  various  toxins  ob- 
tained from  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  briefly  rejiewed  In  connection  with  a  bibli- 
ography. The  peculiar  growth  of  tubercle  bacilli  on  bouillon  is  described  and 
Is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  bacteria  acquire  an  abundance  of  nutriment 
for  their  rapid  growth,  and,  therefore,  the  layer  of  the  organisms  shows  folds 
when  it  reaches  the  sides  of  the  test  tubes. 

A  struggr^e  with  tuberculosis  in  domestic  animals,  E.  TTjhelyi  (Jour.  Corn- 
par.  Path,  and  Ther.,  IS  (1905),  No.  i,  pp.  299-dll).—lu  Hungary,  tuberculosis 
is  said  to  be  comparatively  rare  in  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs. 
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Statistics  based  on  slaughter  flndings  in  1002  showed  that  the  number  of 
tuberculous  hogs  was  about  2.2  ver  cent.  Among  cattle,  however,  the  disease 
prevails  extensively.  The  conditions  in  Hungary  seem  to  make  It  desirable  to 
apply  Bang's  method  In  the  eradication  of  the  disease,  and  satisfactory  results 
have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  this  method  on  a  number  of  estates.  Sta- 
tistics are  given  showing  the  distribution  of  the  disease  on  these  estates. 

Von  Behringf's  method  of  Inununization  of  younp  cattle  against  tuberca- 
losis,  C.  GutRiN  (Presse  Mid.  [Pari*],  1906,  Vo.  2,  pp.  IS,  U). — The  author 
reviews  experiments  thus  far  carried  out  with  von  Behring's  metbod  of  vac- 
cination by  various  investigators,  including  Schlegel,  £)ber,  Lorenz,  Valine, 
Kllmmer,  Komer,  Ruppel,  Pearson,  Arloing,  et  al.  It  appears  from  a  comparison 
of  the  results  obtained  by  these  different  Investigators  that  Ton  Behring's 
method  Is  not  dangerous  to  young  cattle  and  that  an  effective  immunity  Is 
thereby  brought  about  This  Immunity  has  been  tested  by  subjecting  the 
animal  to  exposure  much  more  severe  than  would  ever  occur  under  natural 
conditions. 

The  properties  of  local  toxins  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  P.  Abmand-Deulle 
and  HuET  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Ports],  59  (1905),  No.  S7,  pp.  656-658).— 
A  study  of  local  toxins  produced  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  indicated  that  such 
toxins  in  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  did  not  produce  an  elevation  of  temperature 
greater  that  0.1  to  0.5°  C.  Such  toxins  inoculated  Into  newborn  animals  also 
failed  to  produce  a  gi-eater  elevation  of  temperature. 

Acid-resisting  properties  of  fatty  adds  in  tubercle  bacilli,  J.  Camus  and 
P.  Pagniez  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  IParia],  59  (1905),  No.  38,  pp.  lOl-tOk).— 
The  authors  made  extensive  experiments  in  testing  the  effect  upon  tubercle 
bacilli  of  the  removal  of  their  content  of  fatty  acids.  It  was  found  that  tubercle 
bacilli  thus  treated  lost  the  power  of  resisting  acids. 

Experimental  transmission  of  tuberculosis  to  anthropoid  apes,  von  Dun- 
OEBN  (Miinchen.  Med.  Wvhnschr.,  53  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  4-7). — A  brief  review  is 
presented  of  the  literature  relating  to  this  subject. 

A  number  of  gibbons  wore  captured  and  inoculated  with  tubercle  bacilli  of 
human  and  l>ovlnc  origin  la  doses  of  0.01  gm.  subcutaneously.  Among  the  apes 
used  in  the  experiment,  five  inoculated  with  bovine  bacilli  died  within  35  to  65 
days  and  three  which  received  human  tubercle  bacilli  died  within  37  to  63  days. 
No  difference  whatever  was  observed  in  the  action  of  the  bovine  and  human 
tubercle  bacilli.  Comparative  feeding  experiments  with  gibbons  also  failed  to 
show  any  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  tubercle  bacilli,  since  cases  of 
generalized  tuberculosis  develoi)ed  after  feeding  on  either  kind  of  the  bacillus. 

Tuberculous  spondylitis  in  cows,  O.  Stenstbom  (Ztschr.  Tienned.,  10(1906), 
No.  1-2,  pp.  133-137,  figs.  3). — Recently  several  cases  have  been  reported  of  this 
form  of  tuberculosis  In  cattle.  The  author  describes  the  symptoms  as  observed 
In  a  few  Instances  together  with  notes  on  the  pathological  anatomy. 

Uilk  fever,  its  causes,  'symptoms,  and  successful  treatment,  J.  Spenceb 
(rirpiiiia  Sta.  Bui.  158,  pp.  67-79,  figs.  2).— The  author  discusses  briefly  the 
symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment  of  this  disease. 

The  most  effective  treatment  thus  far  discovered  consists  In  pumping  atmos- 
pheric air  Into  the  udder  until  this  organ  Is  tightly  distended.  This  metbod 
has  t>een  HucoessfuUy  used  nt  the  Virginia  Station,  and  a  suitable  apparatus  for 
this  purpose  is  described  and  illustrated.  Detailed  clinical  notes  are  given  on 
4  cases,  in  3  of  which  a  complete  recovery  took  place,  while  in  the  fourth  case 
the  treatment  was  not  l)egun  until  the  disease  had  progressed  too  far. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  development  of  milk  fever,  the  author  recommends 
that  dairy  cows  should  be  compelled  to  take  considerable  exercise  immediately 
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before  calving,  and  that  purgatives  be  given — for  example,  Epsom  salts  In  doses 
of  IJ  lbs.  Attention  is  also  culled  to  tlie  desirability  of  using  antiseptic  pre- 
cautious in  pumping  the  air  into  the  udder,  since  otherwise  an  infection  may 
talce  i)lace  and  lead  to  serious  inflniumatlon. 

Parturient  paresis,  puerperal  septicemia,  and  paralysis  after  parturition, 
E.  Hess  (Sclncctz.  Arch.  Tlerhcilk.,  J,l  (.1005),  .Vo.  6,  pp.  277^0.}).— The  symp- 
toms of  numerous  cases  of  these  diseases  are  given,  together  with  clinical- notes, 
and  an  acc-ount  of  the  line  of  tivatment  adoi»ted  by  the  author. 

In  several  Instances  transition  stages  were  noted  l)etween  the  three  diseases 
so  that  all  three  appeared  to  i)e  quite  closely  related.  The  author  discusses  the 
etiology  of  these  diseases  in  some  detail,  as  based  on  a  study  of  tl.ie  symptoms 
and  pathological  anatomy.  As  l.s  generally  Ivnown,  some  veterinarians  recom- 
mend that  in  or<ler  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  parturient  paresis,  cows  should 
be  milked  during  the  last  8  or  10  days  before  imrturition.  Similar  results  are 
obtained  from  bloodletting  and  from  the  administration  of  laxatives.  All 
three  of  the  diseases  may  be  successfully  combate<l  .l)y  the  use  of  air  or  oxygen 
imuipcd  into  the  udder  until  this  organ  is  tensely  distended.  Puerpural  septi- 
cemia, however,  may  require  in  addition  to  the  oxygen  treatment  a  thorough 
Irrigation  of  the  reproductive  organs  with  antiseptics. 

The  author  suggests  the  desirability  of  determining  the  volume  and  weight 
of  the  udder  of  cows  affected  with  parturient  paresis  before  and  after  treat- 
ment, al.so  the  amount  of  blood  force<l  out  of  the  udder  by  the  oxygen  treatment, 
and  the  variations  in  tlie  abdominal  I>Ioo<l  pressure  in  cows  before  and  after 
parturition. 

The  treatment  of  appearance  of  blood  or  hemoglobin  in  the  milk,  K.  Meuch 
iBvrVm.  Tieriirztl.  M'chmtchr.,  ISOG,  Xo.  I,  ;>.  -}). — In  two  instances  the  author 
lind  complete  success  In  such  cases  after  other  reme<lies  had  failed  by  the 
use  of  air  Infusion.  The  air  pressure  produced  In  the  udder  seemed  to  have 
the  effect  of  closing  the  ruptured  blood  vessels  from  which  the  blood  escaped, 
and  thus  prevented  the  further  admixture  of  blood  in  the  milk. 

Infectious  vaginal  catarrh  of  cattle,  Thoms  (Monatsh.  Prakt.  Tierheilk., 
n  (1906),  yo.  5-6.  pp.  103-211,  pis.  2,  flo.  J).— The  literature  of  this  subject  Is 
critically  reviewed.  It  appears  that  cattle  of  all  ages  are  susceptible  to  Infeo 
tious  vaginal  catarrh.  The  characteristic  discharge  of  tlie  disease  always  con- 
tains numerous  diplococd  and  strei)tococci.  Tlie  umcous  membrane  of  the 
vagina  exhibits  tubercles  within  4  or  5  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  disease. 
These  follicular  enlargements  gradually  decrease  in  size  after  the  active  infec- 
tion has  been  controlled.  It  apjiears,  therefore,  that  a  cure  may  be  efCe<'ted 
liefore  the  tubercles  disapi>ear. 

Sterility  in  milch  cows,  its  cause  and  treatment,  Albrechtsen'  (Samvirk. 
Landliofor.  Fims  Bcr,  lf)0.i-5,  pp.  136-150). — Through  the  agency  of  various 
experimental  unions  in  Denmark  the  author  obtained  quite  extensive  data 
regarding  the  nunilier  of  milch  cows  which  go  farrow.  In  1902  there  were  180 
such  cows  in  2,508,  or  7  per  cent,  while  the  number  which  aborted  was  112, 
or  4J  per  cent.     In  a  total  of  ]9.i;$4  cows,  1,161  went  farrow. 

The  causes  of  such  sterility  are  Ijelieved  by  the  author  to  be  found  in  the 
reproductive  organs  of  the  cow,  and  are  apparently  to  be  sought  in  some  disease 
which  prevents  the  rii)ening  of  the  eggs.  In  the  majority  of  cases  examined  by 
the  author  the  corpus  luteura  which  develops  during  pregnancy  faiUnl  to  l)e 
absorbed  after  parturition,  and  so  long  as  it  Is  not  absorl>ed  the  cow  remains 
sterile.  The  oi)eration  of  removing  tlie  corpus  luteum  from  the  surface  of  the 
ovary  is  not  difficult,  and  in  70  to  90  per  cent  of  cases  after  this  was  done  the 
cow  came  In  estrum  wifliin  S  or  4  days.  The  author  believes  that  this  treat- 
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uient  in  connection  with  suitable  treatment  for  abortion  will  practically  control 
the  problem  of  sterility  iu  uiilcli  cows. 

Contagious  abortion  among  cattle,  A.  11.  Coky  {Queenal-and  Agr.  Jour.,  16 
(1905),  yo.  3,  pp.  249,  230). — ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  cause,  symptoms, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  this  disease.  The  antiseptic  solutions  recom- 
mended in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  are  carbolic  acid  1 :  100  parts  of  water 
or  corrosive  sublimate  1 :  2,000  parts. 

Cowpox,  Desmond  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  80.  Augt,  9  (1905),  A'o.  S,  pp.  S28~3H, 
flga.  -}). — ^Thls  disease  occurred  In  an  extensive  outbreak  In  a  dairy  which  was 
later  examined  by  the  author.  Seven  cows  were  found  to  be  affected  in  the 
herd.  The  usual  antiseptic  precautions  are  recommended  in  the  control  of  the 
disease. 

>  Eradication  of  African  coast  fever,  G.  E.  Gbat  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  S 
(1903),  No.  12,  pp.  6flC-e55).— Additional  experiments  on  the  life  history  of  the 
brown  tici:,  which  Is  the  main  factor  iu  the  dissemination  of  African  coast 
fever,  indicate  that  It  may  .be  possible  to  stamp  out  the  disease  by  the  observ- 
ance of  certain  precautions.  If  susceptible  animals  are  kept  away  from 
Infested  fields  for  a  i)eriod  of  12  months  they  may  then  be  allowed'to  graze  on 
such  ground.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  that  the  ticks  have  died  in  the 
meantime.  Tick  starvation  in  connection  with  thorough  dipping  of  infested 
cattle  may  lead  to  tlie  eradication  of  the  disease. 

Further  experinxents  to  note  how  long  an  area  remains  infected  with  east 
coast  fever,  A.  Theileb  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  3  (1905),  Ho.  12,  pp.  lOO-lOS).— 
On  sheep  allowed  to  graze  with  cattle  infested  with  the  brown  tick,  this  tide 
was  not  found  to  occur  in  great  uumbers.  The  most  prominent  species  on 
tiheep  were  Hyalomma  wgyptium,  Amhlyomma  Jiehrteum,  Rhipicepluilus  simu*. 
and  B.  evertsi. 

Experiments  were  carried  out  by  the  author  to  determine  the  possibility  of 
eradicating  the  disease  from  Infected  fields.  It  was  found  that  as  soon  as  the 
ticks  were  dead  from  starvation  the  area  was  no  longer  dangerous.  Care  must 
be  exercised,  however,  to  prevent  other  animals  from  carrying  the  ticks  from 
place  to  place.     In  one  Instance,  a  brown  tick  was  found  on  a  wild  hare. 

It  Is  recommended  that  as  soon  as  the  fever  temperature  appears  in  animals 
affected  with  African  coast  fever  they  be  confined  In  inclosures  so  that  ticks 
from  them  will  be  unable  to  get  ujMjn  the  pastures.  The  incubation  period  of 
coast  fever  Is  not  more  than  20  days.  During  this  time  ticks  on  cattle  do  not 
become  virulent.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  ticks  do  not  acquire 
the  blood  parasite  even  after  the  first  few  days  of  the  disease,  and  after  the  tick 
falls  to  the  ground  It  must  first  undergo  a  moulting  process  before  it  is  able  to 
Infest  healthy  cattle.    This  period  lasts  for  not  more  than  20  days. 

In  exijerlments  with  virulent  browu  ticks  the  author  was  able  to  reproduce 
the  disease  in  8  out  of  9  eases.  It  was  also  found  that  two  ticks  were  sufficient 
to  cause  a  development  of  fever. 

Bedwater  in  cattle  and  its  treatment  with  Damholld,  Webtebmadn  (Berlin. 
Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  1905,  Xo.  32,  pp.  881,  882). — In  the  early  experiments 
carried  out  by  the  author  in  treating  redwater  with  injections  of  Damholld,  the 
animals  all  died  of  what  appeared  to  be  malignant  edema.  Later  experiments, 
however,  showed  that  If  the  Inoculation  was  made  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease  It  always  has  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect. 

Good  results  are  also  obtained  from  the  administration  of  50  gm.  of  Dambolid 
dally  through  the  mouth.  In  most  cases  the  treated  cattle  recovered  entirely 
within  3  days.  Damholld  was  also,  used  In  one  case  of  advanced  tuberculosis, 
being  fed  in  water  at  the  rate  of  60  gm.  per  day.    At  the  begUmlng  of  the  treat- 
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meat  tbe  animal  was  greatly  emaciated  and  weals,  but  within  4  weelcs  the 
bealtti  of  tbe  animal  had  greatly  improved  and  it  bad  apparently  recovered  from 
tuberculosis. 

Th«  cause  of  wooden  tongue,  M.  P.  Rukhlyadev  (Vcheti.  Zap.  Kazan.  Vet. 
Inst.,  22  (1905),  Xo.  5-6,  pp.  U8-i51).—Tbe  literature  of  this  subject  is  brletiy 
reviewed,  in  connection  with  some  experimental  woric  of  the  author  relating  to 
tbe  pathological  histology  of  the  tongue  of  cattle  affected  with  actinomycosis. 

A  wasting  disease  of  young  cattle,  L.  A.  Klein  (South  Carolina  8ta.  BuU 
Hi,  pp.  11). — On  5  farms  visited  l>y  the  author,  72  out  of  114  young  cattle  had 
been  attacked  by  verminous  gastritis.  Of  these  animals,  44  had  died,  while  only 
2  liad  recovered,  the  others  still  being  sick. 

The  parasite  was  found  to  lie  Strongylus  contortus.  An  account  is  given  on 
tbe  history  of  this  parasite  with  notes  on  tbe  symptoms  caused  by  it  Tbe 
first  symptoms  api)eared  in  August  and  September,  and  the  ^eatbs  were  most 
numerous  in  Octot)er  and  November.  The  disease  appears,  therefore,  to  be 
later  in  occurrence  in  the  South  than  in  tbe  northern  States.  It  is  nearly 
always  fatal  since  only  2  of  the  animals  in  question  recovered,  and  these  were 
nearly  2  years  old. 

Verminous  gastritis  is  confined  largely  to  young  cattle  under  1}  years  of 
age.  In  some  cases  the  disease  occurred  not  only  on  low  wet  pastures  but  on 
billy  land.  Excellent  results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  coal-tar  creosote 
given  at  tbe  rate  of  25  drops  to  2  teaspoonfuis  in  a  pint  of  water  according  to 
tbe  age  of  tbe  animals. 

Cattle  plague  in  Egypt  in  1803  to  1905,  W.  Littlewood  (Jour.  Compar. 
Path,  and  Ther.,  18  (1905),  .Vo.  i,  pp.  31S-321). — Apparently  cattle  plague  was 
Introduced  into  Africa  during  tbe  last  20  years  by  the  importation  of  cattle 
from  Arabia.  Data  are  presented  showing  the  present  distribution  of  tbe 
disease. 

In  outbreaks  of  cattle  plague  it  is  desirable  to  bury  tbe  carcasses  of  animals 
dead  of  the  disease,  but  some  diflScuity  has  been  experienced  in  having  this  done 
systematically.  It  was  also  necessary  in  some  Instances  to  close  cattle  markets 
during  the  progress  of  an  outbreak.  Since  man  is  not  affected  by  eating  the 
meat  of  cattle  affected  with  the  disease,  tbe  .use  of  such  animals  has  served  to 
spread  the  disease.  The  best  treatment,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is  tbe  use  of 
serum  wherever  this  material  is  to  be  conveniently  obtained.  Notes  are  also 
given  on  the  use  of  bile  and  a  combination  of  blood  and  serum. 

Kalarial  catarrhal  fever  (blue  tongue)  of  sheep  in  South  Africa,  J.  Spreull 
(./our.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  18  (1905),  Xo.  4,  pp.  321-337,  figs.  iO).— This 
disease  lias  been  recognized  in  South  Africa  since  18.S0,  but  its  nature  and 
etiology  were  not  systematically  studied  until  1900.  The  lesions  which  occur 
in  blue  tongue  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  mouth  and  feet  and  are  accompanied 
by  fever.  ^ 

The  disease  prevails  extensively  in  Cape  Colony,  Becliuanaland,  British  Pro- 
tectorate, and  Transvaal.  It  has  been  observed  that  sheei)  are  less  susceptible 
to  the  disease  when  the  wool  is  long  than  when  it  is  short,  and  some  protection 
Is  afforded  when  they  are  kept  in  sheds  at  night.  Apparently,  therefore,  some 
blood-sucking  insect  is  concerned  in  the  spread  of  the  disease,  since  Infection 
does  not  take  place  by  mere  contact.  The  period  of  incubation  is  2  to  5  days, 
and  the  mortality  varies  from  5  to  30  per  cent. 

The  author  used  chiorid  of  potash  with  tannic  and  boric  acid  as  a  treatment 
tor  the  lesions  in  the  mouth.  Rest  and  cool  surroundings  are  recommended  in 
cases  of  tbe  disease.  Blue  tongue  may  sometimes  be  prevented  from  spreading 
further  by  removing  the  herd  of  sheep  to  another  grazing  ground,  especially  if 
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tbiH  bo  nt  n  lilKlier  altitude.    Tbe  lulcro-orgnnism  of  tbe  ditsease  is  lielleved  hy 
the  author  to  Ik-  ultrnnilcroscopic. 

Xo  imnumity  wnn  |>rodu<-ed  by  tbe  nso  of  bile  from  aCTected  animals,  and  tbi^ 
treatMient  ap|)oared  to  l)e  somewhat  dangerous.  The  results  obtained  from 
the  inoculation  of  blood  of  re<-overed  animalH  gave  varying  resulta  Appareiitl.T 
Micb  blood  gradually  be<-ouies  more  attenuated,  and  in  nonie  instances  can  be 
UHed  tvJth  8ucct>HH.  The  disease  may  be  transmitted  by  inoculation  to  goats 
and  <'attle. 

Blue  tongue  in  sheep,  A.  Theileb  [Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  3  (1905),  Xo.  12. 
pp.  6S.J-096). — Tills  Is  an  Infectious  disease  attacking  chiefly  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  tbe  nioutb,  nose,  and  Intestines,  and' sometimes  causing  inflammation 
of  the  feet.  Tbe  ]>i)imlar  name  is  derivetl  from  tbe  bluish  discoloration  of  the 
lil>s.  tongue,  and  gums. 

The  disease  is.  (|ulte  similar  to  tlie  so-calle<l  catarrhal  fever  of  sheep,  but  Is 
l>elieved  to  Im>  s|)e<-ifl<-ally  distinct.  It  is  distributed  quite  largely  throughout  tbe 
Transvaal,  but  does  not  (M-ctir  every  year  to  a  serious  extent.  The  i»eriod  of 
lncut>ation  Is  4  days  and  the  fever  temi)erature  may  rise  to  107°  F.  Tlie 
disease  is  fatal  only  in  a  smalt  (tercentage  of  cases,  and  in  these  cases  the  montb 
Is  the  seat  of  tbe  principal  lesions.  The  Inngs  become  edematous  and  minute 
'•■l)lood  spots  apitear  under  the  endocardium. 

The  disease  api)cars  not  to  Iks  transmitted  by  mere  contact.  It  is,  however, 
due  to  a  micro-organism,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  serum  of  the  blood  of 
affe<'te<l  animals  Is  exceetllngly  virulent,  The  micro-organisms,  however.  apiHsir 
to  be  uitramlcrosi-oplc.  Tlic  disease  can  not  be  transmitted  to  horses,  but  may 
be  transmitted  to  goats.  One  attack  produces  considerable  inununlty,  and  the 
serum  of  hyperimmunlzed  aniumis  may  be  used  in  vaccinating  other  animal; 
to  |)revent  the  development  of  the  disease. 

Scab  and  its  eradication,  ('.  K.  Gray  {Transvaal  .Igr.  Jour.,  S  (1905).  .Yu.  12. 
pp.  GS!)-tl7'>.  pi.  I). — Hand  dressing  of  sheep  infested  with  scab  mite  is  not 
n-K-onmiendf*!.  'I'lie  formula  for  lime-sulphur  dip  as  projtosed  by  the  Department 
of  .Vgriculture  of  Vnite  Colony  calls  for  ^Ti  Ihs.  of  sulphur  aud  20  lbs.  of  lime 
per  KKI  gal.  of  water.  This  diji  and  the  formula  recommended  by  the  Buresiu 
of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department  are  lx>th  considered  effective. 

Infestation  of  lambs  with  flies,  O.  Joroai.  (Xortk  Vet.  Tidsskr..  /7  (/.<)0J). 
.A  o.  C).  pp.  I^l-U'i ) . — Young  lambs  are  f reiiuently  attacked  by  flies  .such  as  Muica 
(irnar.  M.  gcricata.  etc.  The  extent  of  this  infestation  in  Holland.  (Jermany. 
and  Norway  is  briefly  indicated.  In  certain  cases  favorable  results  were 
i>l)t:iined  from  the  use  of  turpentine,  i>.vrol.  or  benzine. 

The  characterization  of  hog^  cholera  group,  A.  Bohme  (ZMcAr.  Hyg.  •>. 
Iiifrctioiwkraiik..  'ti  (/.'»«.>).  \o.  1,  pp.  97-110). — According  to  the  author's 
investigations  the  bacillus  of  |>sittacosls  belongs  with  the  hog  cholera  group  as 
well  as  the  true  bog  cholera  bacillus,  paratyphoid  bacillus,  and  some  of  the 
bacteria  of  meat  poisoning. 

Among  tbe  meat-poisoning  bacilli  the  so-<.-alled  Moorseele  bacillus  Is  snnie- 
ttiiat  typic:il.  Serum  obtaine«l  from  animals  affected  with  psittacosis  exercises 
a  lu-eventive  or  siiglitiy  immunizing  action  against  all  bacilli  of  the  hog  cholera 
group  and  apjiears  to  l>e  more  generally  effective  In  this  regard  than  tlie  seni 
from  other  organisms  lieionging  to  the  group.  The  psittacosis  serum  also 
agglutinates  typhoid  bacilli. 

Heartwater  and  horse  sickness:  A  new  protective  Inoculation  against 
horse  sickness,  ,T.  >I.  Coutts  (Join:  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther..  18  (ISO.")).  A'"- 
■i.  pp.  .W7-3 '/•>■». — A  report  Is  made  on  7  cases  of  inoculation  of  horses  with 
heartwater.     Heartwater  and  horse  sickness  are  very  similar  in  apiiearauce. 
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Both  diseasps  mfiy  be  transmitted  by  Inoculation,  but  neither  Is  infectious. 
The  nilcro-organlsiu  appears  to  be  ultra-nilcroseoplc,  both  are  peculiar  to  South 
Africa,  and  the  i>ost-niorteni  api)earances  are  similar. 

In  the  author's  experience  it  is  somewhat  dltflcult  to  inoculate  horses  with 
heartwater,  but  when  such  inoculation  is  successful  the  post-mortem  conditions 
are  similar  to  those  of  horse  sickness.  Animals  which  recover  from  the  inocu- 
lation show  ponie  Immunity  against  horse  sickness.  The  author  recommends  4 
inoculations  of  the  blood  from  animals  recovered  from  heartwater  In  producing 
iinniunlty  against  horse  sickness. 

The  identity  of  surra  and  mbori,  A.  Laveran  [Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sc'i, 
(Paris],  J.il  (190.5),  yo.  26,  pp.  120^-1207).— The  results  obtained  by  the  author's 
investigations  indicate  (julte  clearly  that  trypanosomes  found  in  cases  of  surra 
and  mbori  in  camels  and  other  animals  belong  to  the'  same  species  Trypanosoma 
cransi.  The  forms  obtained  In  these  two  diseases  may  l»e  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  hut  mutually  vaccinating  properties  are  observed. 

The  pathological  histology  of  experimental  infection  with  Trypanosoma 
bnicei,  K.  Sauerbeck  (Ztschr.  Hyij.  u.  Infrctionskrank.,  52  (ISOS),  yo.  1,  pp. 
Sl-^6,  ph.  2). — In  the  author's  experiments  with  this  organism  it  is  found  that 
with  rats,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  dogs  infection  leads  to  death  within  a  few 
days  in  the  case  of  dogs  and  rats,  and  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  the  case 
of  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits. 

The  trypanosomes  increase  regularly  and  con.9tantly  in  number  in  rats  and 
dogs,  but  are  Irregular  In  their  occurrence  in  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  the  exiierlmental  animals  the  Immediate  cause  of  death  appeared 
to  l>e  found  In  excessive  irritation  of  the  brain.  Tiie  tryimnosomes  apparently 
do  not  develop  irregular  forms  In  the  blood,  but  only  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
spleen,  bone  marrow,  liver,  and  lungs.  The  irregular  forms  are  the  same  as 
ai)t>ear  in  the  blood  after  death. 

In  the  lymphatic  glands,  spleen,  and  lK>ne  marrow  it  is  not  the  endothelial 
elements  but  the  free  cells  which  are  most  altered  by  the  development  of  large 
nuclei.  The  cell  multiplication  in  such  structures  preceiles  hyiieremia  and 
enlargement  of  the  organ.  The  author  was  unable  to  find  any  parallelism 
between  the  duration  of  resLstauce  to  the  disease  and  the  degree  of  i)hagocyto8ls. 

Immunization  against  tsetse-fly  disease,  C.  Schillino  (Ztsrhr.  H\ig.  u. 
Infectionskrank.,  '>2  (1905),  .Vo.  1.  pp.  i'/.9-i60).— Material  for  the  author's 
Investigations  was  obtained  from  a  horse  affected  with  the  disease  and  the  blood 
Iiarasltes  were  transferretl  by  numei'ous  Inoculations  In  gray  rats  and  dogs. 
The  parasites  were  also  found  In  considerable- numbers  in  cattle. 

It  was  found  during  these  exi)erlment8  that  frequently  tlie  peripheral  blood 
of  affected  animals  contains  none  of  the  blood  parasites.  Goats  are  very 
resistant  to  nagana.  Bxi>erlments  were  trleil  in  killing  the  blood  parasites  in 
the  peritoneal  exudate  of  affecte<l  dogs  and  nsing  this  material  for  immuniza- 
tion.   The  results,  however,  were  not  constant.  -^ 

Trypanosomiasis  in  camels,  A.  Theiler  (Transvaal  Agr.  .Jour..  ,1  (1905),  No. 
12,  pp.  7n-721). — Trypanosomiasis  broke  out  in  a  lierd  of  3»i  camels  whl<-h  were 
imported  from  Soraallland. 

Blood  was  taken  from  th9se  camels  which  were  evidently  diseased  and  ulti- 
mately from  all  the  camels  and  used  In  Inoculation  of  dogs.  It  was  found  that 
only  two  camels  were  free  from  the  disease.  Since  later  some  doubt  appeared 
regarding  the  health  of  these  two  animals,  all  of  the  camels  were  killed  for  the 
purpose  of  stamping  out  the  infection.  The  disease  in  question  was  apparently 
surra  or  a  closely  related  infection. 

The  etiology  of  so-called  horse  typhoid  or  petechial  fever,  Barithello  and 
Mori  (Deut.  rieriirstl.  Wchnschr,,  13  (1905),  No.  51,  pp.  5S9-592).— The  disease 
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ill  question  is  apparently  doseiy  related  to  malaria.  The  development  of  fever 
occurs  suddenly  and  assumes  an  acute  form.  Death  may  result  within  2  or  3 
days. 

Quite  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  sulicutaneoiis  and 
Intravenous  injections  of  quinin.  The  blood  parasites  may  be  easily  obtained 
and  stained  for  examination.  A  detailed  description  is  given  of  these  parasites 
In  their  different  developmental  forms.  Intravenous  inoculation  of  blood  from 
aflfected  animals  failed  to  produce  the  disease  In  horses,  rabbits,  and  guinea 
pigs.  Apparently  tiie  disease  is  transmitted  by  means  of  insects,  perhaps 
mosquitoes. 

The  bacterial  flora  of  the  nasal  cavity  of  the  horse,  De  Anoelis  (Rec. 
Ufd.  V6t.,  83  (1906),  ,Vo.  i,  pp.  31-3.5). —According  to  the  author's  investigations 
a  staphylococcus  and  streptococcus  are  constantly  found  in  the  nasal  cavity  ot 
the  horse.  These  organisms  are  not  pathogenic  for  laboratory  animals,  but  may 
produce  local  or  even  generalized  Infection  In  the  horse.  These  micro-organisms 
are  identical  with  nonpathogenic  forms  in  their  morphological  and  pathological 
characters.    Kepeated  occurrence  of  them  in  horses  does  not  produce  Immunity. 

The  occurrence  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  in  animal  feces,  A.  Hoffmann  (Bvg- 
Rundnchau,  15  (1905),  No.  2'/,  pp.  12.13-1239). — In  the  author's  experiments 
cultures  were  used  from  the  feces  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle  In  inoculating 
mice  for  the  puriMse  of  determining  whether  tetanus  bacilli  were  contained  in 
this  material.  In  the  22  experiments  carried  out  along  this  line,  tetanus  was 
produced  in  only  one  case.  It  apiiears,  therefore,  that  the  feces  of  animals 
which  hear  wounds  at  the  time  may  c-ontain  tetanus  bacilli  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  cause  infection. 

The  destruction  of  rabies  virus  in  the  peritonetU  cavity,  P.  Remu:(ceii 
(Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  59  (1905),  Ko.  3,S,  pp.  689,  690).— It  has  long 
been  known  that  the  virulence  of  pathogenic  bacteria  may  be  Increased  when 
these  micro-organisms  are  itept  in  collodion  sacs,  or  otherwise  in  the  l)od.v 
ciivity  of  susceptible  animals,  and  also  by  re))eiited  passage  by  means  of  hypo- 
dermic or  intravenous  inoculations  tlirough  animals.  When  rabies  virus,  how- 
ever. Is  placed  in  the  body  cavity  of  dogs  and  rabbits  the  opiiosite  effect  Is 
observ»Mj. 

In  the  author's  experiments  samples  of  vims  thus  treated  were  removed 
every  day  and  used  for  inoculating  experimental  animals.  It  was  found  that 
none  of  the  animals  Inoculated  after  more  than  24  hours  had  passed  was 
atfected.  The  rabies  virus  was  completely  destroyed  by  remaining  in  the  peri- 
toneum for  24  hours. 

The  diag:nostic  value  of  ITei^'B  corpuscles,  Bohne  (Ztschr.  Jlyg.  u.  Infrc- 
iloiishiank..  52  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  87-96.  pi.  1). — In  tlie  investigations  reporte<l 
in  this  jiaper  tiie  author  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Negri's  cori)Uscles  must  he 
ioolied  upon  s\n  of  specific  diagnostic  value  for  rabies.  If  tissue  from  suspected 
animals  is  embedded  by  the  quickest  known  methods  it  fs  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  positive  diagnosis  within  a  few  houi*s.  In  case  the  result  is  negative  It  Ik 
desirable  to  make  a  test  by  means  of  animal  inoculation.  The  exact  nature  of 
Negri's  coi-puscies  is  not  certain,  and  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  the 
author  believes  that  tlielr  parasitic  nature  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

The  nonvirulence  of  milk  of  rabid  herbivorous  animals  subjected  to  intn- 
venous  injections  of  rabies  virus,  J.  Nicolas  (Jour.  iI6d.  Vit.  et  Zootfch.. 
56  (1905),  Dec,  pp.  721-726). — The  author's  experiments  were  carried  out  on 
goats  and  cows,  and  the  milk  obtained  from  inoculated  animals  was  used  In  tlie 
Inoculation  of  laboratory  animals. 

It  was  found  that  the  milk  and  mammary  tissue  of  herbivorous  animals 
suffering    from    rabies    Is    never    virulent.     In    goats    and    cows   subjected  to 
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repeated  Intravenous  injections  of  rabies  virus  tlie  miilj  showed  no  vlnilenee. 
It  is  suKKested  therefore  that  the  mlllc  of  such  animals  may  be  used  without 
danger. 

Paralysis  of  the  lower  jaw  in  dogs  independently  of  rabias,  Dauphin  {Rec. 
Mid.  V4t.,  83  (1906),  .Vo.  ],  pp.  28-30).— ii\  several  Instances,  the  author  has 
observed  paralysis  of  the  lower  Jaw  Jn  which  the  dog  was  certainly  hot  affected 
with  rabies.  Since  this  symptom  is  depended  u]M)u  to  some  extent  in  suspected 
cases  of  rabies,  the  observations  of  the  author  inaice  it  desirable  to  exercise 
greater  precaution  in  reaching  a  diagnosis. 

Esophageal  spiropterosis  in  dogs  in  soutbem  Tunis,  Le  Maitbe  (Bee. 
MfiL  YiU,  83  (1906),  A'o.  1,  pp.  17-24).— The  climate  of  Tunis  has  been  found 
to  be  very  unfavorable  for  European  dogs.  A  large  proportion  of  them  die  of 
distemper,  rabies,  and  a  sort  of  uialarial  fever  accompanied  with  anemia  and 
esophageal  spiropterosis,  the  latter  being  most  important. 

This  disease  Is  due  to  the  presence  of  fipiroptera  sanguinolenta  in  the  esoph- 
agus of  Infected  dogs.  The  author  made  observations  on  a  number  of  cases  of 
this  disease  and  found  that  at  least  i  terminated  fatally.  The  disease  is  most 
prevalent  in  spring  and  summer.  There  ap|)ears  to  l>e  an  undetermined  inter- 
mediate host  of  this  parasite.  It  is  impossible  to  recognize  tlie  earliest  stage 
of  infestation.  As  soon  as  the  disease  can  be  recognized  it  is  desirable  to 
administer  emetics  and  anthelmintics.  The  autlior  prefers  turi>entine  for  this 
pnriHjse. 

Internal  mycoses  and  the  micro-organisms  which  cause  them,  P.  Savoub^ 
(.Arch.  Par.,  10  (190.'>),  So.  1,  pp.  5-10,  figs.  20).— Elaborate  descriptions,  with 
notes  on  their  life  history,  are  given  for  various  species  of  Mucor,  Rhizopus, 
Rhizomucor,  and  Asi)ergillus.  Certain  species  of  these  genera  have  long  been 
l:nown  to  cause  pathological  lesions  in  animals  and  man. 

It  was  found  that  these;  genera  may  cause  the  formation  of  tubercles  In  sus- 
ceptible animals  which  are  characterized  by  a  disintegration  of  tlie  tissues  and 
sometimes  of  the  whole,  organ.  As  a  rule,  susceptible  animals  appear  to  show 
a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  the  spores  of  these  molds,  due  to  the  phago- 
cyte action  of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  blood  vessels. 

A  series  of  exi)eriniental  Inoculations  were  made  on  rabbits,  during  which 
various  s|)ecies  of  these  genera  were  used.  Mucor  racrmoxug  was  found  to  be 
nonpathogenic.  More  or  less  serious  lesions  were  caused  by  M.  cprymbifer,  M. 
regnieri,  M.  truchisi.  Rhizopus  equinua,  Rhizomucor  parasiticus,  Aspergillus 
fumigatus,  A.  oryzir,  and  .4.  sulphureus. 

Toxic  substances  produced  by  animal  parasites,  R.  Blanciiard  (Arch.  Par., 
10  (1905),  Xo.  1,  pp.  84-10-1). — An  elaborate  study  was  made  of  animal  para- 
sites of  various  orders,  and  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  all  animals 
including  parasites  of  all  groups  secrete  toxins  which  exercise  more  or  less 
octive  effects. 

The  parasites  of  the  intestines,  including  neuiato<les,  tapeworms,  flulteworms, 
etc.,  produce  toxins  which  are,  however,  eliminate*!  by  tlie  Intestines  of  tlie  host 
without  producing  any  serious  consequences.  Parasites  In  the  blood  such  as 
Filaria,  Bilbarzia,  etc.,  cause  a  very  slight  intoxicatiou,  while  the  toxins  pro- 
duced by  the  blood-infesting  protozoa  such  as  trypanosomes  are  eliminated 
through  the  kidneys. 

BTJ&AL  ENGINEERING. 

Beports  on  the  irrigation  service  in  Upper  and  Lower  Eg;7i>t,  A.  Tj.  Webb 
and  R.  E.  Vebschoyle  (Rpt.  Pub.  Works  Dcpt.  Egypt.  1903.  pp.  51-169,  pis.  6). — 
These  reiiorts  are  part  of  a  complete  report  upon  tlie  administration  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  In  Egypt  for  1904,  by  Sir  William  Oarstin,  and  are  of 
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interest  as  showing  tlie  practical  woriiing  of  the  eIal>orate  English  adminis- 
trative system  on  the  Xile. 

They  consist  largely  of  detailed  statements  of  expenditures,  with  descriptions 
of  new  work  started  and  repairs  made,  and  of  gage-height  records,  showing 
the  use  made  of  flood  and  reservoir  water  and  Its  distribution  among  the  basins 
and  canals.  The  duty  of  water  is  discussed,  the  actual  duty  observed  running 
from  80  to  105  acres  per  cubic  foot  per  second  for  general  crnjis,  twice  as  much 
water  being  used  on  rice.  The  season  is  not  given  In  this  connection,  but 
Rpi>ears  to  be  90  to  100  days.  A  report  on  drainage  works  and  roads  Is 
included. 

Typical  examples  of  sewagpe  irrigation,  P.  Ebbenbebo  (Fuhling's  Landtr. 
Ztff.,  5}  (190.J),  A'o.  2i,  pp.  SSIS^T). — After  showing  the  value  of  sewage  as  a 
fertilizer,  the  author  points  out  that  Its  continuous  discharge  demands  constant 
care  day  and  night  through  the  .vear,  to  distribute  the  sewage  over  the  land, 
and  that  in  many. cases  it  must  be  applied  regardless  of  Injury  to  the  crop, 
since  its  disposal  Is  the  paramount  object. 

There  are,  however,  certain  plants  which  resist  overlrrlgation  and  which  are 
hence  particularly  useful  here.  Among  field  crops  hemp  and  asparagus  would 
l)e  ideal  plants  did  they  not  entail  much  hand  labor  and  a  lai-ge  investment. 
Beets  require  disking  and  are  uncertain  in  starting.  Even  corn  fodder  does  not 
meet  the  conditions  wholly  and  is  Inferior  to  grass  (Rieselgrass)  which  is  the 
best  crop  of  all. 

Next  In  importance  is  truck  raising.  The  very  quick-growing  vegetables 
are  grown  on  freshly-Irrigated  land,  and  harvested  without  further  application 
of  sewage.  Other  vegetables  are  hilled  up  to  prevent  actual  contact  with  the 
sewage.  ~  The  distance  from  market  must  be  short  enough  so  that  truck  may  be 
gathered  and  sold  the  same  day.  Nightshade  and  other  stubborn  weeds 
flourish  in  autumn  when  the  gardener  is  busiest,  and  cause  much  trouble, 
since  mowers  can  not  be  u.sed  on  account  of  the  dikes  and  checks.  Near  Berlin 
are  over  500  lessees  of  sewago-irrigated  lands  which  aggregate  nearly  4,500 
acres.    The  annual  rental  in  1004  was  |22  per  acre. 

In  Irrigating  grass  land,  sewage  may  be  applied  summer  and  winter  in  great 
excess  without  injury,  and  the  yield  Is  phenomenal.  In  1904,  22.2  tous  of 
fresh-cut  grass  per  acre  was  reported,  and  In  1889,  26.2  tons.  Mowing  machines 
have  not  come  into  use,  the  most  primitive  methods  prevailing.  Without  road- 
ways through  the  fields  the  hay  must  be  carried  out  on  litters. 

The  autlior  includes  a  number  of  tables  showing  the  value  of  sewage,  rental 
of  land,  yield  of  crops,  seed  required,  etc.,  and  a  discussion  of  fresh-ciit  grass 
as  a  milk  producer. 

Beservoirs,  M.  Rinoelmann  (Jour.  Agr.  PraU,  n.  ier.,  10  (1905),  Xo.  5t,  PP- 
"87-790,  flgs.  6). — An  elementary  discussion  of  the  design  of  earth  dams. 

Weir  experiments,  coefficients,  and  formulas,  R.  E.  Horton  (V.  S.  Oeol. 
Survey,  Water-Supplu  and  Irrig.  Paper  .Vo.  130,  pp.  188,  pU.  S8,  flgs.  16).— This 
paper  Is  a  compilation  of  the  work  of  Francis,  Fteley  and  Steam-'s,  Bsiia, 
Hamilton  Smith,  Thomson,  CIppolettI,  and  others  on  thin-edged  weirs,  and  the 
experiments  of  Bazin,  the  tl.  S.  Board  of  Engineers  on  deep  waterways,  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  at  the  Cornell  University  hydraulic  laboratory,  and 
others  on  weirs  of  irregular  cross  section.  The  coefficients  of  Bazin  are  recom- 
puted so  as  to  cover  more  general  cases.  Submerged  weirs  and  weir  discharge 
under  varying  heads  are  discussed  at  length. 

The  good  roads  problem  in  Iowa  (loica  Engin,  8ta.  BuL,  2  (190-i),  Vo.  6. 
pp.  2'i.  pis.  15.  dgms.  2). — The  work  of  the  Iowa  Highway  Commission  since  its 
creation  in  1904  is  descrified,  with  data  showing  the  general  road  situation  (ind 
the  funds  available  for  Improvements.    Drainage  and  the  use  of  the  King  road 
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drag  are  urged  as  a  solution  of  the  problein  for  earth  i-oads.  The  annual  cost 
of  maintenance  does  not  excee<l  $:?  i>er  mile.  Culverts  and  short  brldg«>s  of 
leinforced  concrete  are  advised. 

Although  u  fcenernl  lack  of  road  metal  over  the  State  Is  admitted,  the  com- 
mission states  that  "we  lielleve  the  earth  road  Is  not  a  itermanent  solution 
of  our  road  problem,  so  far  as  the  main  travele<l  roads  are  concerned.  In 
every  county  the  network  of  main  traveled  roads  should  In  the  end  be  made 
I)ennanent  hard  roads,  surface*!  with  broken  stone,  if  i)osslbIe,  and  at  least 
with  gravel."  But  it  adds :  "  We  do  not  advise  the  construction  of  roads 
which  cost  $."..000  to  $10,000  iht  mile  to  build,  and  |100  i)er  mile  ]wr  year  to 
maintain,  unless  for  a  very  few  very  Imiwrtant  roads.  We  advise,  rather, 
the  construction  of  such  stone  roads  as  can  be  built  in  this  State  and  others 
at  co.-sts  of  f  1.200  to  $2,.'>(K)  i)er  mile,  and  of  gravel  roads  such  as  are  being  built 
in  this  State  for  $400  to  $600  per  mile  where  the  gravel  Is  found  near  at  hand." 

Tho  use  of  cement. for  farm  purposes,  S.  M.  Woodward  (iliiiiicipal  Engin..  30 
(IMG),  .Yo.  2,  pp.  !)!)-in2). — The  possible  scope  of  concrete  as  a  material  for 
farm  buildings,  floors,  approaches,  fence  iKJsts,  troughs,  and  other  farm  puriwses 
is  briefly  outlined,  and  its  uses  in  California  for  irrigation  structures  are 
de8crll)ed  at  more  length.  Cost  data  for  ditch  and  reservoir  linings  and  for 
cement  pipe  in  small  sizes  are  given. 

Denaturized  alcohol  for  farm  purposes,  C.  ,T.  Zintheo  (Oas  Engine, «  (lOOft), 
Xo.  1,  pp.  6-9). — A  review  of  the  iio.sslbllities  in  the  use  of  alcohol  made  from 
waste  farm  products  for  heat,  light,  and  ijower,  showing  the  urgent  necessity  of 
free  alcohol  for  Industrial  puri>oses. 

Any  farm  product  containing  large  percentages  of  starch  or  sugar,  such  as 
grnius.  potatoes,  beets,  and  cornstalks,  may  l>e  used.  DLstlllers  claim  that  corn 
at  40  cents  will  produce  94  per  cent  alcohol  at  13.5  cents  a  gallon,  and  that  It 
has  l*een  made  at  u  cost  as  low  as  8  cents.  It  has  been  sold  for  18  cents  a  gallon 
over  the  tax.  While  its  beating  i>ower  Is  about  half  that  of  gasoline.  Its  com- 
bustion is  so  much  more  iierfect  that  It  Is  about  as  efficient,  gallon  for  gallon. 

Euro|>ean  governments  have  all  removed  the  tax  on  denaturlzed  alcohol,  and 
large  areas  are  devoted  to  crops  for  producing  It.  In  America  free  alcohol 
would  not  only  Insure  cheap  i)ower,  but  would  steady  the  price  of  corn,  and 
altsorb  local  overproduction  of  other  croi)8. 

Straw  as  a  substitute  for  coal,  C.  Voiteij-ieb  (.four.  Anr,  Prat.,  n.  xer..  10 
{l!)0.i).  .Vo.  iS,  pp.  680-088). — The  caloric  value  of  straw  Is  l(>ss  than  one-fourth 
that  of  coal,  and  this  fact,  added  to  the  difficulty  of  flring  with  straw,  makes  it 
a  iKJor  fuel  for  steam  Iwilers.  The  writer  states,  however,  that  when  made  into 
pro<lucer  gas  and  used  In  a  gas  engine.  1  kg.  of  straw  will  yield  as  much  power 
as  3  or  4  kg.  of  coal  used  to  produce  steam.  Compared  with  coal  at  40  francs 
per  ton,  the  power  value  of  straw  on  this  basis  would  be  l.V*  francs  iier  ton,  or 
something  like  $35  per  acre  for  an  average  yield.  Tlie  straw  should  be  baletl, 
and  for  the  sake  of  economy  i)ower  plants  should  Im?  concentrated  In  70  to  100 
horsefwwer  units. 

The  capacity  of  wind  motors,  M.  I{ixoel.masn  (Conipt.  linifl.  Acad.  Sri. 
[Paring.  I'll  (1905),  So.  18,  pp.  688.  689). — The  exi)eriments  rec-orded  were  made 
on  a  12-ft.  mill  with  woo<len  vanes,  and  bear  out  former  tests  in  showing  that 
with  a  constant  load  the  rate  of  work  varies  as  the  first  power  of  the  wind 
velocity.  An  anal.vtical  explanation  of  the  rwluced  efficiency  at  higher  velocities 
is  offered,  which  shows  that  the  effwtive  area  pres.'nted  to  the  wind  tends  to 
diminish  as  the  ratio  of  wheel  rate  to  wind  velocity  increases.  The  methoti  of 
determining  the  most  effective  load  for  a  particular  locality  from  daily  wind 
records  Is  given. 
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A  note  by  M.  Ringelmann  on  the  same  experiments  Is  found  in  Jour.  Agr. 
Prat.,  n.  ser.,  10  (1905),  No.  48.  w-  686-688. 

New  farm  machinery,  B.  Mabtixy  (FuhUng's  Landtc.  Ztg.,  53  (1S06),  yo.  2, 
pp.  68-72,  flga.  3). — Two  straw  cutters  are  described,  one  having  a  number  of 
star-shaped  knives  on  the  same  shaft,  which  project  upward  through  slits  in 
the  bottom  of  a  long  hopi>er  when  the  shaft  revolves.  The  other  has  two  heavy 
knives  which  revolve  on  one  spindle  and  alternately  cut  the  straw  fed  through 
an  ordinary  chute. 

Iiuoeme  cultivators  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Oood  Hope,  28  (1906),  Xo.  1,  pp.  i9-51, 
flgH.  4). — Three  types  of  cultivators  for  alfalfa  are  described.  One  is  provided 
with  rotary  pickers  mounted  on  a  large  pair  of  wheels,  and  is  intended  for  irri- 
gated laud;  another  is  tlie  common  wheel  cultivator,  with  special  lucerne  teeth; 
the  third  consists  of  a  heavy  spiked  roller. 

Practical  cold  stora^,  M.  Cooper  (Chicago:  Xickerson  <£  Coiling  Co.,  19<)i, 
pp.  576,  figs.  213).^ — As  stated  lu  the  preface,  "this  bocA  is  intended  to  cover 
the  field  of  applied  refrigeration  with  the  exception  of  ice  making,  ice  machines, 
and  the  teolinical  and  theoretical  side  of  the  mechanical  production  of  refrigera- 
tion," and  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  construction  and  management  of 
cold-storage  plants  of  all  kinds. 

The  four  objects  of  refrigeration  are  stated  to  be  to  prevent  the  premature 
decay  of  perishable  products,  to  lengthen  the  period  of  consumption  and  thus 
greatly  Increase  production,  to  enable  the  owner  to  market  his  products  at  will, 
and  to  make  possible  transiiortation  in  good  condition  from  i>olnt  of  production 
to  |K>int  of  consumption  Irrespective  of  distance.  The  author  takes  up  in  detail 
tlie  subjects  of  insulation,  air  circulation,  ventilation,  and  the  control  of 
humidity  in  plants  using  artificial  methods  of  refrigeration.  He  next  deals  with 
the  storage  of  particular  pnxlucts  In  order  of  their  Importance,  including  ea», 
butter,  cheese,  general  creamery  and  dairy  refrigeration,  fruit,  flsh,  fabrics,  and 
fui-s. 

Tlie  shipping  of  meat  and  other  ixjrlshable  products,  and  Ice  refrigeration  in 
general  are  thoroughly-  treated,  and  methods  of  harvesting,  handling,  and  stor- 
ing ice,  and  approved  methods  of  building  ice  houses  of  all  sizes  are  fully 
descrilKKl.  The  book  is  full  of  figures  and  drawings  showing  details  of  con- 
struction. A  numl)er  of  tables  are  included,  showing  the  relative  Insulating 
qualities  of  various  materials,  etc..  and  a  table  of  cold  storage  and  freezing 
temi^eratures  for  various  products  is  appended. 

Tlie  oxtreuiel.v  recent  development  of  refrigeration  is  shown  by  the  statement 
that  scarcely  nuy  of  the  printed  matter  published  earlier  than  18!>o  was  found 
of  use  in  writing  this  book.  The  cold  storage  of  furs  and  fabrics  Is  a  recent 
development  which  is  likely  to  prove  an  Important  use  of  refrigeration. 

AGSICULTUBAL  EDUCATION. 

Annual  report  on  the  distribution  of  grants  for  agricultural  education 
and  research  (Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London],  Ann.  Rpt.  .Agr.  Ed.  aoi 
Research.  1904-5,  pp.  X  +  209). — This  consists  of  a  general  reimrt  on  the  worl: 
of  the  year,  a  list  of  grants  awarded  in  1004-5,  and  4  appendixes:  (1)  Reitorts 
on  Institutions  receiving  grants,  (2)  education  In  rural  districts — school  gardens. 
(3)  summary  of  the  agricultural  Instruction  provided  by  county  councils  in 
England  and  Wales  In  the  year  1904-5.  and  (4)  statement  showing  the  exi»endl- 
ture  of  county  councils  In  England  and  Wales  upon  agricultural  Instruction  in 
the  years  UK),'?-!  and  1904-5. 

In  the  general  re|)ort  attention  Is  called  to  an  Increase  of  |4.856  in  the  amount 
given  to  local  Institutions  In  aid  of  agricultural  education.    One-half  of  this  sum 
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was  awarded  In  two  equal  grants  for  lectureships  in  forestry  at  the  University 
College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  and  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The  sum  of  1971.20  was  given  to  aid  "  the  excellent  scheme  of  Instruction  pro- 
vided by  the  County  Council  of  Essex  at  their  technical  laboratories  in  Chelms- 
ford," and  ?9"1.20  and  $485.00,  re8t)ectively,  to  the  agricultural  dejmrtments  of 
the  university  colleges  of  Reading  and  Aberystwyth  on  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  farms  in  connection  with  these  institutions. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  principal  reason  for  giving  financial  assistance 
to  educational  institutions  was  to  provide  facilities  for  training  young  men  for 
the  practice  of  agriculture,  but  it  is  c-onsidered  noteworthy  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  "  the  best  students  have  been  attracted  from  the  practice  of  agriculture 
by  the  offer  of  research  and  teaching  appointments,  and  are  now  filling  many  of 
the  more  important  chairs  and  lectureships  "  In  England,  as  well  as  important 
positions  requiring  trained  si^ecialists  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  recognized  that  "agricultural  science  offers  to 
our  best  students  a  career  which  Is  certainly  not  less  attractive  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  older  and  more  conventional  professions." 

A  feature  of  the  work  of  the  different  colleges,  aided  by  the  board  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  the  attention  given  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools.  Short  courses,  usually  extending  over  2  weeljs,  have  been 
given  for  teachers  at  many  of  these  institutions.  In  this  work  the  county 
councils  have  frequently  cooperated.  The  courses  have  Included  instruction  in 
nature  study,  horticulture,  economic  entomology,  dairying,  school  gardening, 
and  other  subjects  of  this  nature.  The  attendance  of  teachers  at  Reading 
University  College  was  25;  at  Wye  College.  67:  at  the  University  College  of 
Wales,  42 ;  at  the  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute,  01 ;  at  Harper- 
Adams  College,  13 ;  and  at  the  Essex  County  Technical  Laboratories,  30. 

In  the  appendix  on  "  Education  in  Rural  District — School  Gardens,"  detailed 
Information  Is  compiled. from  replies  to  33  questions  sent  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries  to  the  different  county  councils.  These  questions  and 
answers  relate  to  gardens  connected  with  both  day  and  evening  schools  and  to 
the  sources  from  which  land,  funds,  seeds,  and  tools  are  supplied ;  the  total  area 
In  gardens  and  the  size  of  each  plat ;  the  instructors,  their  training  and  compen- 
sation ;  the  number  and  ages  of  children  doing  garden  work ;  the  time  devoted 
to  this  work ;  systems'  of  cropping ;  supervision ;  systems  of  prize  giving,  and 
disposal  of  products.  From  the  replies  received,  it  appears  that  at  least  32 
counties  have  gardens  connected  with  day  schools,  and  22  counties  maintain 
other  gardens  either  connected  with  evening  schools  or  worked  inde|>endently  by 
boys  and  young  men. 

In  the  case  of  the  day-school  gardens.  It  appears  that  in  most  counties  land 
»nd  tools,  and  In  a  few  counties  seeds,  are  provided  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  the  county  councils.  The  seeds  are  usually  provided  by  the  local  school 
authorities.  The  size  of  the  gardens  ranges  from  i  to  }  of  an  acre,  and  the  size 
of  the  Individual  plats  from  1  to  3  square  rods.  Custom  varies  as  to  whether 
each  pupil  shall  have  a  separate  plat  or  whether  the  land  shall  be  worked  In 
common.  The  teachers  of  gardening  are  usually  the  head  teachers  In  the 
schools,  who  in  many  counties  are  required  to  have  credentials  of  qualification 
for  this  work.  Sometimes  gardeners  are  employed  as  instructors,  though  this 
arrangement  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  in  gardening 
range  from  9  to  15  years,  with  comparatively  few  less  than  11  years.  Two 
hours  a  week  Is  given  as  the  general  average  of  time  devoted  to  gardening. 

There  is  no  general  system  of  cropping  or  prize  giving,  and  only  a  few  coun- 
ties In  which  the  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  county  Instructor  in  horti- 
culture, though  this  last  Is  considered  highly  desirable.    The  produce  in  some 
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cases  l)econies  tlie  property  of  the  boys,  in  others  It'  is  disposed  of  by  the  school 
and  the  proceeds  use<l  for  tlie  jmrchase  of  seeds  or  for  the  lieneflt  of  the  class, 
and  in  others  It  Is  taken  by  the  teacher,  though  the  latter  practice  is  not 
con)n]ende<I. 

The  airrfpultural  Instruction  provided  by  the  different  county  councils  Is  quite 
varied  in  nature.  It  includes  aid  to  the  agricultural  departments  of  colleses; 
employment  of  Instructors  In  agriculture,  dairying,  jioultrj-  Iteeping.  bee  keeping, 
and  farm  hygiene ;  the  management  of  field  exi)eriments,  experimental  farm!!, 
and  fruit-growing  stations,  and  the  support  of  classes  in  horseshoeing,  manual 
training,  liorticulture,  and  s<'1mx)1  gardens,  as  well  as  the  partial  supiwrt  of 
training  classes  for  elementary  teachers.  Not  all  of  the  councils  carry  on  worlt 
In  all  of  these  subjects,  but  each  subject  receives  some  attention  In  many  differ- 
ent counties  of  Rngland  and  Wales. 

The  receipts  of  the  county  councils  from  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act  of  18.90 
have  dcci-eased  considerably  in  recent  years,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  the 
county  councils  were  able  up  to  last  year  to  increase  the  amounts  devoted  to 
agricultural  education.  The  total  amount  received  in  1903-4  was  $3,369,.S40, 
and  of  this  amount  $424,704  was  devoted  to  agricultural  education  in  19(M-5.  as 
follows:  (Jeneral  expenditures,  $47,997;  dairy  instruction,  $(kS.512;  agricultural 
lectures,  $22,940 ;  poultry  keeping,  $15,272 ;  horseshoeing  and  veterinary  science, 
$13,2<.Hi;  bee  keeping,  $5,077;  horticulture,  $50,818;  manual  processes,  $ti,2(M; 
miscellaneous,  $19,033 ;  scholarships,  $51,240 ;  and  grants  to  colleges  and  schools, 
$128,597. 

Agfriculturftl  instruction  for  adults  in  continental  countries,  J.  Hauiltom 
(r.  H.  Dcpt.  Agi:,  Offire  Erpt.  Stan.  Bui.  163,  pp.  32).— This  bulletin  is  intended 
to  supplement  Bulletin  I'm  of  this  Office  on  Agricultural  Instruction  for  Adults 
in  the  British  Empire.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  systems  of  itinerant  iiistnu^ 
tlon  in  agriculture  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  France,  Hnngar;. 
ltal.v,  Netherlands,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  together  with  notes  on  some 
fixed  agricultural  scliools  for  adults. 

Statistics  of  land-grant  colleges  and  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
1905,  Marib  T.  Spetiimann  (f.  8.  Dept.  Ayr.,  Office  Expt.  l^tas.  Circ.  Si, 
pp.  9). — .Abstracts  of  statistics  to  be  published  later  In  full  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 

Negro  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  J.  H.  Blufobd  (South.  Work- 
man, 3>  (1906),  ISO.  1,  pp.  28-35,  figs.  6).—\  general  discussion  of  the  origin 
and  present  status  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  for  negroes  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  detalle<l  description  of  the  courses  of  study  and  equipment  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  Colored  Race  at  (ireens- 
lM)ro,  N.  0. 

This  Institution  Is  said  to  occupy  a  unique  position  among  negro  schools  In 
confining  all  of  its  instruction  to  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English 
language,  and  the  scientvs  underlying  the  same,  limiting  Its  instruction  to 
males  wlio  have  completed  grammar  school  work,  providing  a  very  complet'' 
equipment,  and  graduating  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  students  from  Its 
agricultural  course. 

Teaching  agriculture  in  the  common  schools,  G.  Sevekance  (\oiih>rf»t 
Jour.  Ed.,  n  (1905),  Ao.  S,  pp.  S-/0).— After  discussing  In  a  general  way  the 
need  of  agricultural  teaching  in  the  common  schools  and  Indicating  the  aim  of 
such  tea<-hlng,  the  writer  gives  a  list  of  iiiexi^nsive  materials  needed  for  illus- 
trative puriHJses,  and  outlines  9  exercises  relating  to  soils  and  cultivation. 

The  relation  of  geography  to  nature  study  in  the  elementary  school,  H.  W. 
Faikbanks  (Xature  Study  Rev.,  1   (1905),  \o.  5,  pp.  173-188).— In  making  a 
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comparison  between  geography  and  nature  study  in  the  elementary  schools  a 
plea  is  made  for  the  more  uniform  and  rational  treatment  of  both  subjects. 

Nature  study  is  defined  and  differentiated  from  science.  Geography  in  the 
earlier  years  of  school  life  Is  said  to  deal  from  the  siuii'e  standpoint  with  prac- 
tically the  same  materials  as  nature  study,  and  the  two  should  not  be  widely 
differentiated  during  the  first  4  years  of  school  work.  After  that  geography 
should  begin  to  deal  with  facts  beyond  the  exi)erience  of  the  pupil,  while  nature 
study  should  still  be  largely  confined  to  tlie  home  district. 

Tiie  intimate  relation  existing  between  geography  and  history  is  also  pointed 
out.  and  an  outline  is  given  of  a  course  of  study  In  nature  study,  geography, 
and  history  for  the  elementary  school.  This  course  is  developed  by  grades 
under  the  term  nature  study  (modified  by  the  adjectives  institutional,  indus- 
trial, biological,  physical,  agricultural,  geographical,  and  historical)  until  the 
end  of  the  fourth  grade,  after  which  nature  study  is  outlined  as  one  subject  of 
study  and  geography  and  liistory  as  another. 

Studies  of  com  and  its  uses,  F.  II.  Kanklv  (Ayr.  Col.  Ext.  Univ.  III.  [Clrc], 
1905,  Mail.  PP-  40,  flffs.  8). — This  circular  presents  an  elementary,  systematic 
study  of  corn  designed  to  aid  boys  and  girls  In  ac(]uirlng  a  knowledge  of  facts 
and  principles  in  agriculture  to  prepare  them  for  the  successful  practice  of  some 
branch  of  farming. 

Notes  and  outlines  are  given  with  a  view  of  studying  the  corn  plant  as  a  whole. ' 
the  ear  in  connet-tlon  with  the  use  of  a  score  card,  and  different  features  of 
corn  culture  and  characteristics  of  the  crop  by  experimentation.  Notes  on  the 
comimsition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  corn  kernel  are  reproduced  from  Illinois 
Station  Bulletins  43,  .55,  and  87  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  500;  11,  p.  C^S;  15,  p.  3.->2).  pre- 
viously noted.  A  brief  discussion  of  tlie  commercial  products  of  corn  is  also 
given. 

Experiments  with  milk  and  butter,  J.  W.  Decker  (Agi:  Col.  Ext.  Bui.  [Ohio 
Htate  f'M/r.],  1  (1906),  Xo.  i,  pp.  4-10,  flgg.  10). — Nine  simple  dairy  experiments 
suitable  for  elementary  schools  are  described  and  fully  illustrated. 

An  elementary  study  of  soil,  A.  B.  (isAiiAM  (At/i:  Col.  Ext.  Bui.  [Ohio  State 
Vnit:],  1  (1906),  A'o.  4,  pp.  11-14,  ftfis-  o). — ^Ten  simple  exercises  with  soils  are 
descrll)ed. 

Window  gardening  in  the  schoolroom,  II.  B.  Dorneb  (Purdue  Vniv.  [I'aiii- 
phlei],  1905,  pp.  23,  figx.  10). — This  is  a  iianiphlet  prepared  by  a  practical  florist, 
and  gives  directions  for  the  propagation  and  care  of  plants  In  the  schoolroom. 
The  puriwse  of  the  pamphlet  Is  to  give  teachers  an  insight  into  the  habits  and 
re<iuirements  of  plants  which  may  be  used  both  as  objects  for  nature  study  and 
for  the  beautlficatlon  of  schoolrooms. 

MISCELLANEOTIS. 

Annual  Beports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1905  ( C.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
UptH.  1905.  pp.  CXXXlV-^-569). — This  Is  made  up  of  tlie  re|»orts  of  the  Secre- 
tarj-  and  iieads  of  Bureaus.    The  various  rei)orts  are  also  Issued  as  sei>arates. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  Alabama  College  Station,  1905  (Alabama 
College  8ta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  2.S).— This  includes  the  organization  list  of  the  sta- 
tion, a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  eiide<l  .Tnne  .S(>.  l!)(i.").  and  brief 
reijorts  of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments.  Tlie  rei)ort  of  the  horti- 
culturist contains  a  list  of  certificates  granted  nurserjinen. 

Annual  Keport  of  Connecticut  State  Station,  1905  (Connecticut  State  8ta. 
Jipi.  1905,  pt.  1,  pp.  1-8). — These  pages  contain  an  announcement  concerning 
the  work  of  the  station,  a  rejiort  of  the  board  of  control,  and  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  year  endeii  September  30,  1905. 
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XightMnth  Annual  Beport  of  New  Tork  Cornell  Station,  1905  (Keu)  York 
Cornell  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  iJ:/jr+525+46).— This  report,  which  Is  not  in- 
tended for  general  distribution,  contains  the  Organization  list  of  the  station, 
reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments,  a  financial  statement  for  tiie 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  221-232  of  the  station 
on  the  following  subjects : 

Alfalfa  in  New  Yorli  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  355) ;  record  of  an  attempt  to  Increase 
the  fat  in  mlilc  by  means  of  liberal  feeding  (E.  S.  R.,  IC,  p.  695)  ;  the  grape- 
berry  inoth  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  681)  ;  two  grape  pests  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  681)  ;  bovine 
tuberculosis  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1024)  ;  an  appie  orchard  surrey  of  Wayne  County, 
New  Yorlt— I,  The  apple  Industry  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  143) ;  II,  Geology  (E.  S.  R^ 
17,  p.  119)  ;  mushroom  growing  for  amateurs  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  141) ;  potato 
growing  in  New  Yorii  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  133) ;  an  appie  orchard  survey  of 
Orleans  County  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  367)  ;  quality  in  potatoes  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  358) ; 
forcing  strawberries  (E.  g.  R.,  17,  p.  467)  ;  notes  on  the  forcing  of  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  and  melons  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  463)  ;  and  experiments  on  the  influence 
of  fertilizers  upon  the  yield  of  timothy  hay  when  grown  on  Dunkirk  clay  loom 
in  Tompkins  County,  New  Tork  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  461). 

Director's  report  for  1905,  W.  II.  Jobdan  (.Veto  York  State  8ta.  Bui.  274,  PP- 
iOt-oJS). — ^Thls  is  a  somewhat  detailed  report  of  the  work  of  the  station  during 
the  year. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Keport  of  Rhode  Island  Station,  1905  (Rhode  Island 
Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  169-352  +  VII )  .—This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the 
station,  a  report  of  the  director  on  the  different  lines  of  station  work,  and 
more  detailed  reiMrts  of  the  different  divisions  which  are  noted  elsewhere,  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  list  of  exchanges, 
and  tin  index  to  the  rei>ort  and  bulletins  Issued  during  the  year. 

The  rei)ort  also  contains  the  following  articles  which  have  already  been 
noted  from  other  sources:  The  effect  of  postponing  the  ammonium-citrate 
treatment  of  the  water-Insoluble  portion  of  fertilizers  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  322); 
phosphoric  add  determinations  by  the  method  of  ignition  with  maguesium 
nitrate  and  by  that  of  digestion  with  acids  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  843)  ;  notes  on  tlie 
use  of  acetic  and  of  oxalic  add  for  extracting  the  charred  material  In  preparing 
ash  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  432)  ;  and  the  phosphoric  add  removed  by  crops  by  dilute 
nitric  acid  and  by  ammonium  hydroxld  from  a  limed  and  unlimed  soli  receiving 
various  phosphates  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  430). 

Annual  Report  of  Virginia  Station,  1905  {Virginia  8ta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp. 
S6). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  rejiort  of  the  director  on  the  wort  of 
the  station  during  the  year,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  190o,  a  summary  of  meteorological  observations  (see  also  ik  836),  and 
departmental  reiwrts,  some  of  which  are  noted  elsewhere. 

Crop  Reporter  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  8tatis.  Crop  Reporter,  vol.  7,  Xo*.  9, 
pp.  79S6;  10,  pp.  87-9i). — ^These  numbers  contain  brief  statistical  reports  on  the 
tobacco  crop  of  1905.  by  tyiws ;  colonial  cotton ;  rice  production  in  the  L'nited 
States ;  cotton  crop  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  compared  with  the  reports 
of  the  Census  Bureau  ;  crops  of  Russia ;  the  corn  and  tomato  pack  in  1905 ;  crop 
conditions  in  Europe ;  the  cotton  crop  of  British  India ;  farm  animals  in  tbe 
United  States;  oil  seeds  in  British  India;  crops  of  Germany;  foreign  trade  In 
the  United  States  for  1905;  the  world's  meat  trade;  demand  for  durum  wheat; 
and  numerous  other  topics. 
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NOTES. 


Alabama  College  Station. — ^The  station  has  concluded  a  feeding  experiment 
with  50  head  of  steers,  which  was  made  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  this  E>epartment.  It  represents  the  second  year  of  this 
cooperation. 

Colorado  Station. — E.  P.  Taylor,  assistant  to  the  State  entomologist  of  Illinois, 
has  been  appointed  field  entomologist  of  the  station,  with  headquarters  at  Grand 
Junction.  He  will  study  the  insects  working  in  the  orchards  of  that  section, 
more  especially  the  codling  moth.  O.  B.  Whipple,  assistant  horticulturist  of 
the  station,  has  been  transferred  to  Grand  Junction  as  field  horticulturist  to 
malse  a  study  of  the  orchard  conditions  of  that  locality  and  of  plant  diseases. 
A.  II.  Danielsou,  assistant  agronomist,  whose  resignation  was  recently  noted, 
is  succeeded  by  F.  Knorr,  of  Minnesota.  E.  R.  Bennett,  of  the  Connecticut 
Storrs  Station,  has  been  appointed  field  assistant  for  special  work  In  potato 
Investigations  in  the  potato  districts  of  northern  Colorado.  This  work  is 
undertaken  partly  with  State  appropriation  and  partly  with  funds  raised  by 
local  subscription.  The  investigations  on  loco,  carried  on  In  cooperation  between 
the  station  and  this  Department,  will  be  on  a  more  extensive  scale  this  year 
than  formerly.  The  headquarters  will  be  at  Hugo.  The  station  will  be  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  G.  H.  Glover,  the  veterinarian. 

Connecticut  College  and  Storr*  Station. — ^The  fifth  annual  summer  school 
devoted  to  nature  and  country  life  will  be  held  at  the  college  July  a-27.  Storrs 
Hail,  the  new  brick  and  stone  dormitory,  will  be  ready  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

Florida  Station. — E.  W.  Berger,  Ph.  D.,  recently  research  student  at  Ohio 
State  University,  has  been  appointed  entomologist  to  the  station.  N.  Adams, 
of  Jasper,  has  resigned  as  a  meml)er  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  J.  C.  Baisden, 
of  Live  Oak,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Contracts  have  been  let 
for  a  greenhouse  and  seven  other  agricultural  and  horticultural  buildings  at 
the  new  location  of  the  college  and  station  at  Gainesville,  together  with  houses 
for  the  foremen  of  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  departments.  The  bouses 
are  to  be  completed  In  sixty  days  and  the  other  farm  buildings  very  soon, 
that 

Iowa  College  and  Station. — The  legislature  has  appropriated  $11,000  for  the 
purchase  of  135  acres  of  additional  land,  80  acres  of  which  will  be  used  for 
grazing  purposes  and  experimental  work  in  animal  husbandry,  and  55  acres  for 
orchard  instruction  and  experimental  work  in  forestry.  An  appropriation  of 
15,000  was  made  for  buildings  on  the  dairy  farm,  and  an  equal  amount  for  the 
poultry  plant;  and  $15,000  was  provided  for  agricultural  extension  work,  for 
the  conduct -of  which  it  is  planned  to  establish  an  extension  department. 

The  one-fifth  mill  tax  levy  in  favor  of  the  institution  was  extended  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  This  will  provide  about  $125,000  a  year  for  buildings. 
About  $175,000  remains  from  the  present  millage  tax,  which  will  be  applied  on 
the  new  agricultural  building,  to  cost  $275,000.  The  building  will  be  completed 
from  the  new  millage  tax.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  annually  was  made  for 
good  roads  Instruction  and  investigation,  $.S,500  annually  for  an  engineering 
experiment  station,  and  $2,400  for  library. 

H.  G.  Van  Pelt  has  been  elected  to  the  position  of  assistant  in  animal  hus- 
bandry is  cbarge  of  dairy  stock.    Ue  will  have  charge  of  the  200-acre  dairy 
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farm  which  has  recently  been  purchased  and  which  Is  now  being  o(juipped  and 
stoclied  for  exi)eriniental  and  educational  work  in  dairy  stoclt.  This  farm  will 
he  devoted  exclusively  to  dairy  and  iwultry  work.  The  poultry  department  i« 
being  organized  and  will  be  equipped  and  ready  for  work  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  college  year.  W.  J.  Rutherford,  assistant  in  animal  basbandry,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a  position  at  the  new  Manitoba  agricultural  college. 

Hauachusetts  College  and  Station. — ^The  State  legislature  has  appropriated 
^TS-.^OO,  in  addition  to  the  regular  permanent  appropriations,  as  follows:  For 
erecting,  heating,  and  etjuipping  a  building  for  the  botanical  department,  $45,<XI0: 
for  a  new  bnrn  and  a  new  wagon  house,  $21..300;  for  a  dairy  building  to  lie  used 
simply  for  the  handling  of  the  farm  product,  $3,000;  for  a  new  piggery,  $1,000; 
for  repairs  to  buildings,  $3,000 ;  and  for  the  further  maintenance  of  the  college. 
!i;2,0(lO.  The  new  buildings  provided  for,  excei)t  that  for  the  botanical  depart- 
ment, are  to  replace  those  lost  by  fire.  For  the  new  barn  an  unexpended  balance 
of  insurance  money  amounting  to  $12,000  is.  also  available.  The  permanent 
approi)riation  of  the  State  to  the  college  now  amounts  to  about  $57,000  annually. 

Walter  B.  Hatch,  assistant  borticulturist  In  the  station,  has  resig^ied,  and 
Charles  r.  Halllgan  has  been  appointed  his  successor. 

Kentucky  Station. — BenJ.  It.  Ilart  has  Ijeen  appointed  assistant  in  charge  of 
feed  work. 

Hlchigan  College  and  Station. — Alfred  It.  Kohler  has  succeeded  Albert  O. 
Craig  as  instructor  in  horticulture  In  the  college.  Miss  Dorothea  Moxness  has 
been  apiwinted  assistant  chemist  in  the  station.  A  farmers'  institute  corn  si)e- 
cial  was  run  over  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  In  April. 
The  principal  topics  discussed  were  the  improvement  of  corn  and  better  methods 
of  c-orn  culture. 

Montana  College  and  Station. — Peter  Koclr  ha^  retired  from  the  executive 
tx>ard  of  the  college  and  station,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  R  Broox  Martin,  of 
Bozenian.  Mr.  Koch  will  retain  the  position  of  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
board.  Joseph  B.  Nelson,  assistant  agronomist  of  the  Utah  Station,  has  been 
api)oiiitetl  superintendent  of  the  dry  farm  experiments  over  the  State.  Seven  of 
these  dry  farm  substations  are  being  conducteil  this  year,  three  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  and  four  in  the  southern  part. 

Nebraska  College  and  Station. — The  title  of  the  department  of  agriculture  lias 
l)ecn  changed  to  department  of  agronomy  and  the  seo\>e  of  this  department 
enlarged  to  include  instruction  and  exi)erinientatipn  in  the  chemistry  of  soil-s. 
Alvln  Keyser  and  E.  G.  Montgomery  have  been  api>ointed  instructors  in  agron- 
omy and  assistant  agronomists  in  the  station.  George  A.  Loreland,  of  the  V.  S. 
Weal  her  Bureau,  has  been  made  meteorologist  of  the  station,  vice  G.  D.  Swezey, 
resigned.  F.  G.  Miller.  profes.sor  of  forestry  in  the  State  University,  has  been 
api)ointcd  forester  of  the  station. 

The  station  has  euteretl  into  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of 
this  Department  to  carry  on  spraying  demonstrations  in  one  orchard  In  each  of 
six  counties  to  determine  the  profit  from  such  spraying  operations.  Records  will 
be  kept  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  fruit  produced  In  each  orchard  where 
trees  are  sprayed  as  compared  with  similar  trees  unsprayed. 

Ohio  University  and  Station. — The  legislature  appropriated  a  total  of  $i:i.''>.0(>0 
for  the  college  of  agriculture— .H">.W«>  for  land,  $80,CXK)  for  buildings,  and  $1(M"K) 
for  the  purchase  of  live  stock.  The  $80,000  for  buildings  will  Iw  used  for  a 
judging  pavilion,  a  cattle  barn,  and  a  horse  barn,  all  as  separate  structures. 

The  following  ajtpropriations  for  the  work  of  the  station  have  been  made  by 
the  State  for  the  two  years,  3n0(!  and  1907:  Expenses  of  board  of  control, 
$1,000;  bulletin  publication,  $]0,."i0();  special  work  In  entonioiogj-.  Ixitany,  hor- 
ticulture, and  chemistry,  $10,000;    substations  for  field  exijeriments,  $15,000; 
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gt^neral  repairs,  labor,  and  supplies,  $20,000 ;  special  work  In  animal  Industrj-, 
$12,000;  llbrarj' etjulpment  and  care,  $800 ;  general  construction,  $8,000;  cooi)- 
erutive  experiments.  $10,000;  forestry  Investigations,  $10,000;  total,  $10<j,9(K). 

Porto  Klco  Station. — Wlnthrop  V.  Tower,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  where  be  has  been  for  the  past  two  yeare  pursuing  iwst- 
graduate  worlc  In  botany  and  entomology,  has  been  apiwinted  plant  pathologist 
and  entomologist  to  the  station. 

Bhode  Island  Station. — F.  L.  Yeaw,  a  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  has  been  made  assistant  in  chemistry  in  connection  with  the  soil  inves- 
tigations, and  J.  Frank  Morgan,  a  graduate  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  assist- 
ant chemist  to  the  station.  Alton  W.  Richardson,  of  the  senico:  class  of  the 
University  of  Maine,  has  lieen  api)oiuted  assistant  agronomist. 

Washingrton  Station. — Albert  Q.  Craig,  Insti-uctor  In  horticulture  at  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College,  has  iieen  apjiointed  assistant  horticulturist,  vice  D.  C. 
Mooring,  who  resigned  in  January  to  accept  a  similar  jiosition  iu  the  Mississippi 
College  and  Station.  Extensive  exiierlments  with  cereals  are  planned  for  the 
coming  year,  esi)ecially  with  wheat,  to  which  C.  W.  Lawrence  will  devote  his 
entire  time. 

Better-Farming:  Special  in  Hew  England. — The  first  attempt  to  Introduce  this 
form  of  university  extension  work  Into  New  England  took  the  form  of  a  so- 
called  "  better-farming  special "  train,  which  was  run  through  Massachusetts, 
N^w  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  during  April.  The  Idea  was  fathered  by  an  agri- 
cultural publication,  which  made  the  arrangements  with  the  railroads,  and  was 
carried  out  by  tlie  colleges  and  stations  In  the  three  States.  A  week  was  spent 
In  each  State,  the  train  l>eiug  each  week  under  the  auspices  of  the  college  and 
station  in  which  State  It  was  running.  Tlie  train  consisted  of  four  cars,  which 
were  equlppetl  with  a{>paratUH  and  exhibits  Illustrative  of  farm  crops,  ferti- 
lizers, animal  husbandry,  dairying,  liorticulture,  entomologj",  and  forestry.  One- 
third  of  each  car  was  given  up  to  the  exhibits,  the  other  two-thirds  forming  the 
audience  room.  Forty-minute  stops  were  made  at  stations  along  the  route,  the 
first  twenty  minutes  being  devoted  to  two  terse  ten-minute  talks  in  each  car,  fol- 
lowtHl  by  twenty  minutes  for  viewing  the  exhibits  and  asking  questions.  The 
undertaking  was  pronouncetl  a  great  success  from  start  to  finish.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  about  2.5,000  people  visited  the  train  during  its  course,  and  a  large 
numl>er  of  people  were  reache<I  who  had  hitherto  bad  little  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  colleges  and  stations. 

Sugar  Experiment  Station  in  Pern. — ^The  Peruvian  Government  has  estab- 
lishe<l  an  exjierlment  station  for  sugar  caiie  at  lilma.  under  tlie  auspices  of  the 
de{)artnient  of  the  interior.  The  station  Is  organized  under  the  directorship  of 
T.  F.  Sedgwick,  formerly  of  the  Hawaii  Station,  who  writes :  "  We  already  have 
land  and  a  good  laboratory.  The  work  will  consist  In  analyses  of  soils,  ferti- 
lizers, sugar-house  i)roducts,  carrying  on  field  exiierlments,  and  giving  such  aid 
to  the  planters  as  the  station  may  be  able  to  give." 

Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agricnltnre. — The  new  buildings 
for  this  college  were  formally  oi)enod  February  28  by  I»rd  Balfour,  of  Bur- 
leigh. These  buildings,  according  to  \ature,  are  In  (Jreen  Square,  Edinburgh, 
and  consist  of  well-e(|ulpi>ed  chemloil,  Itotanicai,  and  bacteriological  laboratories 
and  lecture  rooms,  and  class  rooms  for  the  various  other  subjec-ts  taught  In  the 
college.    Their  c-ost  has  amounted  to  more  than  .$4.>.000. 

International  Association  of  Colonial  Agronomy. — According  to  a  note  In 
\ature,  it  has  been  decided  to  establish  an  International  Association  of  Colonial 
Agronom.v,  to  promote  the  scientific  study  of  the  problems  of  colonial  and  trop- 
ical  agriculture  and  of  the  commercial  utilization  of  natural  products.    The 
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project  took  shape  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Association  of  Colonial 
Agricultare  nud  Colonization.  A  proTisioual  couiuiittee  has  lieeu  apiioiuted  to 
organize  the  nH80<-iatlon.  with  M.  de  I^uessau  us  president,  and  vice-presidents 
from  Great  Britain,  (Jermany,  Brazil,  Italy,  Mexico.  Holland,  Portugal,  and 
France.    The  hend<iuarters  of  the  organization  will  be  in  Paris. 

International  Dairy  Congress. — The  Third  Intematioual  Dairy  Congress  will 
be  held  at  The  Hague  during  the  month  of  September,  1007.  The  general  secre- 
tary of  the  congress  Is  I>r.  A.  J.  Swaving,  Lange  Voorhout  88,  The  Hague,  to 
whom  iipplicatlons  for  meml>ershlp  should  be  sent. 

New  Review  of  Hygiene. — ^The  first  number  of  the  Hygienisches  Centralblatt 
has  l)con  receh'e<l.  This  Is  announced  as  a  complete  International  review  of 
matters  i>ertalulng  to  the  whole  field  of  hygiene,  and  is  edited  by  Dr.  Paul 
Sommerfeld,  director  of  the  laboratory  at  the  Children's  Ho8i)ital  in  Berlin, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  large  number  of  specialists.  The  first  issue  contains 
numerous  abstracts  of  papers  on  drinking  water,  human  nutrition,  food  mate- 
rials, milk  and  dairy  products,  food  inspection,  and  the  meat  Industry.  The 
abstracts  are  to  be  printed  In  German.  The  Centralblatt  will  be  issued  fort- 
nightly. 

msoellaneont. — Prof.  Nathaniel  Soutbgate  Shaler,  dean  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  and  professor  of  geolog}'  at  Harvard  University,  died  April  10 
at  the  age  of  <K)  years.  Professor  Shaler  had  made  important  contributions  in 
agricultural  geology,  notably  ujwn  soils  and  their  origin. 

Prof.  Adolf  Enimerling,  director  of  the  agricultural  chemical  laboratory  of 
the  exi)erlment  station  at  Kiel,  and  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  the 
university,  died  March  17  at  the  age  of  «4.  He  had  devoted  much  study  to  the 
chemical  processes  within  the  plant,  and  especially  the  formation  of  albuminoids 
In  plant  tissues. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Georges  Barba,  director  of  the  Enological  Station 
of  Nimes. 

The  Gardeners'  Chroniele  announces  the  death,  March  20.  of  Count  Oswald 
de  Kerchove,  chief  of  tiie  directing  council  of  -the  State  Botanic  Garden  at 
Brussels,  and  the  leading  spirit  In  all  public  horticultural  affairs  in  Belgium. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  palms  and  another  on  orchids. 

It  Is  pro|X)sed  to  erect  a  marble  bust  of  the  late  Prof.  Th.  von  der  Goltz  in 
the  agricultural  academy  at  Bonn-Poi>pel8dorf,  and  to  establish  scholarships  In 
his  memory.     A  committee  has  been  formed  to  solicit  funds  for  the  puri>08e. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Ewert,  formerlj-  at  Binnlngham,  England,  has  been  chosen  profes- 
sor of  l)otany  at  the  T'nlversity  of  Melbourne,  Australia. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of  France  has  awarded  the  Thore 
prize  to  Prof.  (J.  de  IstvantH.  director  of  the  Royal  Central  Institute  of  Anijie- 
lology  of  Hungary,  on  aw-ount  of  his  investigations  on  the  biology  of  the  gray 
rot  of  graiK>s.  due  to  Botrutis  cinerea. 

A  station  for  testing  agricultural  machinery  has  been  established  at  Bresiau 
under  the  auspl<-es  of  the  chamber  of  agriculture  of  the  Province  of  Silesia. 
It  is  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Ernst  Foerster. 

The  Iloyal  Seetl  Brectling  Institute  of  Wnrttemberg  was  established  at 
Ilohcnhelm  In  Decemlier.  10o,">,  under  the  directorship  of  Professor  Fruwlrth, 
with  Dr.  II.  Lang  as  assistant. 

It  is  announced  in  Srienre  tliat  alwut  $50,000  has  already  been  raised  for  the 
new  professorship  of  lumlHjring  In  the  Tale  Forest  School  of  the  $150,000 
which  Is  sought  as  an  endowment.  In  fourteen  western  States  $44,000  was 
raised  from  sixty  contributors,  representing  in  the  main  corporations  and  firms. 
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The  outlining  of  plans  for  work  under  the  Adams  Act  ha»i  led  to 
greater  consideration  of  what  should  he  regarded  as  research  in  agri- 
culture. The  tonus  "  research"  and  '"  investigation  "  have  been  used 
freely  in  reference  to  experiment  station  work,  and  often  more  l)roadly 
than  they  are  employed  in  science  generall}'.  We  have  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  much  of  the  work  as  investigation,  which  in  a 
strict  sense  can  not  be  regarded  as  of  that  grade.  The  result  has  been 
considerable  confusion  in  the  minds  of  station  workers,  as  well  as  the 
genera]  public,  as  to  the  distinction  l)etween  this  and  other  grades  of 
work  less  technical  and  fundamental  in  character. 

There  are  several  reasons  which  contribute  to  this  uncertainty  in  the 
use  of  terms.  Agriculture  is  a  new  science.  Our  knowledge  is  not  as 
well  systematized  and  classified,  and  the  problems  for  research  are  not 
so  definitely  outlined  as  they  are  in  the  older  sciences.  licing  a  com- 
posite science,  it  has  been  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  pure  and  natural 
sciences.  It  has  drawn  upon  these  for  many  facts,  which  have  been 
given  a  scientific  or  a  practioil  application  in  agriculture.  Importtmt 
as  this  application  may  be,  it  is  not  always  to  lie  regarded  as  research 
or  a  scientific  discovery.  All  knowledge  is  supposed  ultimately  to 
have  a  useful  application,  and  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  has 
done  a  vast  deal  to  demonstrate  this  fact  and  to  give  this  knowledge  a 
tangible  value. 

Again,  the  needs  of  agricultural  practice  have  frequently  blinded 
station  workers  and  led  them  to  mistake  for  investigation  tests  and 
demonstrations  or  simple  experiments  involving  no  original  features, 
but  which  led  to  an  answer  to  the  farmer's  (piestion.  They  have  been 
flooded  with  practical  questions,  and  have  set  out  to  answer  these  (jues- 
tions  in  the  most  direct  and  quickest  way.  Results  of  this  kind  have 
accumulated  very  fast.  The  workers  as  a  rule  have  been  too  busy  and 
too  much  absorl)ed  to  stop  long  to  philosophize  or  speculate  u[x>n 
the  broader  and  deeper  scientific  aspects  of  their  work  or  to  inquire 
into  the  reason  of  the  results  observed. 
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Hence  it  is  that  much  of  our  experimental  work  has  given  resalts 
which  are  largely  empirical.  We  find  that  if  we  follow  a  certain  pro- 
gramme of  operations  we  will  get  a  given  result  quite  constantly. 
Why?  Usually  because  this  result  has  been  observed  in  a  variety  of 
trials;  not  because  the  underl3'ing  principles  have  been  determined,  and 
the  relation  of  these  to  the  particular  problem,  as  for  example,  that  a 
given  practice  is  found  to  have  a  special  effect  on  the  moistui'e  condi- 
tions or  aeration  of  the  soil,  or  to  bring  about  more  congenial  condi- 
tions for  the  organic  life  of  the  soil,  or  to  have  a  definite  effect  on  the 
physiological  activities  of  the  plant  itself.  The  experimenter  often 
sees  only  the  final  result,  and  is  satisfied  with  this  if  it  is  favorable. 
The  investigator  will  strive  to  determine  the  cause  of  what  he  sees 
and  the  broader  bearings  of  the  results  of  his  experiments.  This  will 
stimulate  him  to  make  investigations  into  these  problems  which  will 
go  down  to  the  fundamental  facts  and  enable  him  to  prove  his  propo- 
sition step  by  step. 

These  differences  in  the  use  of  terms,  which  have  grown  up  as  a 
result  of  circumstances  and  environment,  make  it  desirable  that  we 
should  discriminate  carefully  and  intelligently  in  applying  the  funds 
under  a  new  act  which  restricts  them  to  investigation.  Such  discrim- 
inating study  of  the  different  branches  of  the  subject  will  be  an  aid  in 
the  development  of  agricultural  science  and  will  lead  to  aclearer  view. 
It  will  enable  the  systematizing  of  investigations,  so  that  we  may  go 
forward  step  by  step  in  a  logical  way  and  as  a  result  of  things  defi- 
nitely worked  out  and  proven.  Until  this  is  done  we  shall  continue 
very  largely  to  be  groping  in  the  dark,  and  not  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  scientific  deductions  which  will  help  in  the  next  set  of  prob- 
lems or  in  another  locality. 

Some  one  has  said  that  "Science  seeks  to  make  our  knowledge  of  the 
small,  the  invisible,  the  mysterious,  as  accurate,  as  practical  as  our 
knowledge  of  common  things;"  and  that  "  it  seeks  to  make  our  knowl- 
edge of  common  things  accurate  and  precise  that  this  accuracy  and 
precision  may  be  translated  into  action."  This  fact  finds  expression  in 
the  results  of  many  lines  of  research  in  agriculture.  The  intelligent  use 
of  lime  is  such  an  illustration,  the  combating  of  plant  pests,  the  making 
and  curing  of  cheese,  the  handling  of  milk,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
other  matters.  But  these  subjects  have  each  passed  through  their 
empirical  stage  before  they  reached  a  scientific  basis. 

For  example,  there  was  much  experimenting  upon  the  use  of  lime 
for  land.  Applications  to  some  soils  gave  beneficial  results,  while  on 
others  there  appeared  to  be  no  benefit,  and  it  was  thought  by  some  to 
exhaust  the  soil  and  to  be  ill  advised.  A  few  years  ago  this  repre- 
sented the  status  of  knowledge  and  experimentation.  The  results  and 
the  practice  were  entirely  empirical.    The  lime  was  usually  not  needed 
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by  the  crops  themselves,  although  it  benefited  them,  but  the  purpose 
it  served  was  not  known,  and  there  was  no  way  of  reasoning  whether 
or  not  in  »  particular  case  lime  would  be  helpful  or  its  use  advisable. 
Soil  tests 'were  relied  upon  for  this  purpose,  and  while  they  might  be 
regarded  as  experiments,  in  themselves  they  did  not  comprise  an 
investigation. 

There  were  research  problems  which  experience  and  these  experi- 
ments had  suggested,  and  after  a  while  these  problems  became  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation.  The  effect  of  lime  in  correcting  an  acid  condition 
of  the  soil  was  observed;  the  relations  of  this  changed  reaction  to  the 
biological  factors  of  the  soil  were  worked  out;  and  gradually  from  these 
and  other  facts  a  basis  was  formed  for  the  philosophy  of  liming. 
Through  research  the  knowledge  of  this  common  pmctice  had  been 
made  "accurate  and  precise,"  and  this  accuracy  and  precision  had  been 
"  translated  into  action." 

The  combating  of  plant  diseases  and  insects  furnishes  similar  illus- 
trations. We  have  come  to  recognize  that  investigation  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease  and  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  insect  are  necessary 
preliminary  steps.  The  practical  problem  is  the  control  of  the  pest; 
the  scientific  study  of  its  habits  as  a  basis  for  control  is  research  or 
investigation,  and  this  will  suggest  many  experiments,  all  directed 
toward  a  definite  purpose  and  a  part  or  extension  of  the  investigation. 
But  the  man  who  starts  in  spraying  with  this  and  that,  trj'ing  ever}'- 
thing  at  hand  without  any  basis  for  his  cut-and-trj'  efforts,  is  testing 
merely,  and  although  he  may  hit  upon  a  remedy,  his  work  is  in  no 
sense  investigation. 

In  feeding  work  the  case  is  often  on  much  the  same  plane.  For 
example,  we  make  a  comparison  of  wheat  bran  and  gluten  meal  for 
milk  production.  One  of  these  feeds  gives  the  better  result,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  yield  and  the  financial  returns,  but  often  the  inquiry  stops 
there.  If  the  question  is  merely  a  commercial  one,  the  answer  is  suf- 
ficient, and  the  farmer  can  be  advised.  But  we  have  added  nothing  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and  we  know  no  better  how  to  feed  next 
year  if  the  relative  prices  have  changed.  Is  a  pound  of  digestible  fat 
or  of  protein  in  one  feed  of  the  same  value  for  making  milk  as  that 
from  another  source?  Or  are  there  some  particular  constituents  whose 
functions  are  especiallj'  important  and  give  the  feed  a  special  value  ? 
The  real  physiological  relation  of  these  feeds,  or  of  their  respective 
constituents,  to  the  elaboration  of  milk  remains  untouched  by  such 
experiments. 

Suppose,  again,  we  feed  a  lot  of  steers  on  heavy  rations  of  corn  for 
fattening.  Humanity  savs  shelter  them  in  a  warm,  comfortable  barn. 
They  appear  after  a  little  to  resent  this.  They  are  uncomfortable  and 
it  is  difScult  to  keep  them  up  to  the  high  rations.  Divide  them  into 
two  lots,  and  turn  one  out  into  the  cold  with  only  a  shed  to  shelter 
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them  from  the  winter  winds.  The  latter  lot  does  better — is  more 
thrifty,  eats  better,  and  makes  better  gains.  Is  the  question  answered! 
Too  often  it  stops  here.  We  have  the  empirical  result,  but  it  is  sup- 
ported by  no  reason. 

Put  one  of  these  heavily  fed  steers  into  a  respiration  calorimeter 
and  we  find  he  gives  oflF  heat  enough  under  his  heavy  corn  feeding  to 
keep  his  bod}'  warm  without  artificial  protection.  The  reason  has  been 
found.  Again,  knowledge  of  common  things  has  been  made  accurate 
and  precise,  and  maj'  be  translated  into  action. 

In  pure  science  the  aceiuuulation  of  data  has  in  itself  often  been  the 
object,  rather  than  merely  a  means  to  an  end;  while  in  experiment 
station  work  the  case  has  often  been  reversed.  Here  in  our  haste  we 
have  sought  mainly  the  result,  without  so  much  attention  to  accumu- 
lating extensive  data  for  broad  generalizations. 

Research  is  worth}'  of  the  name  only  as  it  sets  up  definite  ideals  or 
aims  which  it  strives  to  attain  by  scientific  methods  of  procedure. 
This  will  involve  a  definite  plan  of  operations,  a  thorough  consideration 
of  what  is  known  of  the  subject  and  its  bearings,  l)oth  practical  and 
scientific,  and  should  lead  the  experimenter  to  learn  something  of  the 
reasons  for  the  results  he  secures.  While  the  aim  should  remain  fixed, 
the  plan  will  often  have  to  be  modified  in  detail  as  the  investigation 
progresses.  But  too  often  there  appears  to  be  lacking  any  well-thought- 
out  plan  or  object;  this  is  developed  piecemeal  and  lacks  indirectness. 

There  are  certain  operations  which  will  always  be  more  or  loss 
experimental,  as  they  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  conditions,  either 
indefinite  in  extent  or  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  outcome 
somewhat  uncertain.  Su<;h  operations  can  not  proceed  with  mechan- 
ical exactness,  and  this  very  element  of  uncertainty  will  lend  a  charm 
to  the  work.  But  the  object  to  be  attained  and  the  line  of  experiment 
should  be  matters  of  mature  consideration.  An  investigation  should 
presuppose  this  prelimmary. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  investigation  and  the  lower  grades 
of  inquiry  is  not  always  clear  and  sharp,  but  the  character  of  the  prob- 
lem does  not  determine  this.  The  lowliest  and  most  common  subject 
may  be  a  proper  matter  for  roa,l  investigation.  It  is  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  work  and  his  mental  attitude  toward  it  which  determines 
whether  it  shall  he  a  simple  test,  a  conclusive  experiment,  or  a  thorough 
investigation.  If  he  has  none  of  the  scientific  spirit  or  sees  only  the 
purely  practical  phase,  his  work  will  stop  with  comparisons  and  sim- 
ple expenmentti;  but  if  he  has  the  true  spirit  of  the  investigator  and 
is  trained  to  observe,  even  though  he  maj'  not  have  seen  a  college 
class  room,  his  results  will  contribute  something  towaixi  establishing  a 
scientific  fact. 
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We  have  been  accused  in  our  experimental  work  of  having  the 
immediately  practical  results  too  constantly  in  mind.  The  immedi- 
ately practical  work  is  important  and  desirable.  It  has  helped  to 
make  the  American  stations  strong  in  the  confidence  of  their  constit- 
uents. It  should  be  continued  and  the  resulte  carried  to  the  farmer 
in  demonstrations,  cooperative  experiments,  and  other  popular  ways. 
But  it  is  equally  important  to  get  at  the  scientific  facts,  which  have  a 
wider  and  more  permanent  application.  Surely  there  is  no  conflict 
between  such  investigation  and  the  securing  of  practical  results. 

Already  our  station  work  is  coming  to  assume  a  more  national  char- 
acter. To  a  noticeable  extent  we  are  departing  from  the  view  that  all 
work  must  have  a  decidedly  local  flavor  or  application.  The  com- 
munity of  interest  is  being  recognized.  It  is  seen  that  much  of  the 
research  work  has  a  wider  field  of  usefulness.  Its  results  are  appli- 
cable in  the  main  to  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  require  only  to  be 
adapted  to  local  conditions. 

If  the  Adams  Act  leads  us  to  think  more  clearly  along  these  lines  and 
to  consider  the  strictly  investigation  problems  which  the  practical 
experiments  and  experience  are  constantly  suggesting,  it  will  have  a 
far-reaching  efTect  and  will  materially  stimulate  the  original  research 
and  investigation  it  contemplates. 
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AOBICULTinStAL  CHEMI8TKY. 

The  determination  of  available  plant  food  in  soil  by  the  use  of  weak  add 
solvents,  part  2,  A.  D.  Hall  and  A.  Amos  {Jour.  Chan.  Soc.  [_London1,  S9  {1906), 
No.  5g0,pp.  S05-Sj!2,  figs.  S;  aht.  in  Analytl,  SI  (1906),  No.  S61,  p.  i»9).— The  rate 
of  (lolution  of  phosphates  and  the  concentration  of  the  extract  obtaine<l  by  continuous 
extraction  of  soil  samples  with  water  saturated  with  carbon  dioKid  and  with  1  per 
cent  citric-acid  solution  were  studied  in  the  investigations  here  reported  and  graphic- 
ally represented.    The  general  conclusions  reached  are  summarized  as  followfi: 

"  ( 1 )  The  solvent  does  not  at  once  remove  all  the  phosphoric  acid  capable  of  going 
into  solution  in  the  particular  solvent  employed;  instead  an  equilibrium  'w  estab- 
lished between  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  solvent  and  in  the  soil. 

"(2)  The  concentration  of  the  solution  in  equilibrium  with  the  soil  falls  with  each 
successive  attack  of  the  soil  by  the  same  solvent  This  indicates  the  presence  in  the 
soil  of  several  compounds  of  varying  solubility,  the  mass  of  the  more  soluble  b^ing 
small  and  of  the  same  order  as  the  amounts  going  into  solution  in  the  earlier  extracts. 
When  these  more  soluble  compounds  have  been  removed,  an  approximate  constant 
equilibrium  is  attained  between  the  phosphoric  acid  remaining  in  the  soil  and  that 
going  into  solution  at  each  extraction,  indicating  that  after  the  niore  soluble  com- 
pounds have  been  removed  there  remains  a  phosphate  in  each  soil  of  such  low  solu- 
bility that  the  amount  going  into  solution  at  each  extraction  Ls  independent  of  the 
mass  present  in  the  soil. 

"(3)  With  soils  which  have  lieen  for  many  years  manured  with  a  particular  phos- 
phate, the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  going  into  solution  in  successive  extractions 
with  1  per  cent  citric-acid  solution  follow  a  logarithmic  law  of  decrement,  indicating 
the  presence  of  one  particular  phosphate  which  dissolves  in  proportion  to  the  mass 
of  it  present  in  the  soil.  This  law  does  not,  however,  hold  for  ordinary  soils  which 
have  been  variously  manured. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  the  Rothamsted  soils,  the  sum  of  the  phosphoric  acid  dissolved 
out  by  the  first  five  extractions  with  citric  acid  approximates  very  closely  to  the 
known  surplus  of  phosphoric  acid  accumulated  by  the  additions  of  manure  to  the  soil. 

"(5)  Assuming  that  the  solvent  actions  of  the  soil  water  and  of  the  weak  acid  sol- 
vents employed  in  the  laboratory  are  comparable,  the  evidence  lends  no  support  to 
the  theory  that  all  soils  give  rise  to  a  natural  soil  solution  of  approximately  constant 
composition,  which  is  not  disturbed  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  containing  phosphoric 
acid. 

"(6)  For  the  practical  purposes  of  soil  analysis,  .the  evidence  afforded  by  a  single 
extra(;tion  of  the  soil  for  20  hours  with  continual  shaking  is  ver>'  similar  to  that 
obtained  from  a  series  of  succes.sive  extractions  by  the  same  solvent,  and  leads  to  the 
same  conclusions  as  to  the  manurial  requirements  of  the  soil." 

On  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  as  magnesium-ammoniiim  phos- 
phate and  as  ammonium,  phosphomolybdate,  G.  Jcjrobkskn  {K.  Dantte  Videtifk. 
SeM.  Skr.,  7.  ser.,  g  {190.'>),  No.  4,  pp.  141-SS8,  fig».  S;  aht.  in  Chtm.  Ztg.,  i9  (1905), 
No.  90,  Rejiert.  No, ;?.»,  p.  5^).— The  fwthor  <TiUl»lly  reviews  the  literature  of  this 
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subject  and  reports  detailed  stadiea  o(  the  conditions  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the 
magnesium,  molybdomagnesium,  molybdic,  and  citrate  methods. 

He  concludes  that  either  gravimetric  or  volumetric  methods  depending  upon  a  con- 
stant relation  of  phosphorus  to  molybdenum  in  ammonium  phosphomolybdate  are 
not  reliable  because  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  varies  with  the  conditions  of  pre- 
cipitation. The  proportion  of  phosphorus  to  nitrogen  in  the  ammonium  phosphomo- 
lybdate is  also  much  too  variable  to  serve  as  a  means  of  determining  phosphoric  acid. 
The  solubility  of  magnesium-ammonium  phosphate  in  ammoniacal  water  can  be  deter- 
mined with  reasonable  accuracy  even  when  ammonium  chlorid,  ammonium  citrate, 
as  well  as  magnesium  chlorid  are  present.  The  e<]uilibrium  between  magnesium 
cblorid,  ammonium  chlorid,  and  ammonia  at  about  100°  C.  can  be  determined  with 
sufficient  accuracy. 

In  the  precipitation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of  magnesia  mixture  in  cold  solu- 
tion it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  precipitate  of  constant  composition  either  by  direct 
precipitation  or  by  the  use  of  the  molybdic  or  citrate  methods.  By  precipitation  in 
hot  solution  the  conditions  of  precipitation  may  be  varied  considerably  without  any 
variation  in  the  proportion  of  phosphorus  to  magnesium,  and  in  this  way  1  part  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  1,000  parts  of  solution  may  be  determined  with  accuracy. 

The  molybdomagnesium  method  worked  out  by  the  author  on  this  basis  gives 
accurate  results  even  in  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  strong  inorganic  acids, 
silicic  acid,  and  citric  acid,  as  well  as  of  calcium,  iron,  and  aluminum  compounds. 
The  citrate  method  which  he  proposes,  however,  is  not  applicable  in  case  of  solutions 
containing  a  large  amount  of  silicic  acid  and  can  be  used  with  safety  only  when  small 
amounts  of  calcium,  iron,  and  aluminum  compounds  are  present.  The  molybdo- 
magnesium method  gives  highly  accurate  results  with  fertilizers  and  crude  phosphates. 
The  citrate  method  is  recommended  only  for  the  determination  of  water-soluble 
phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphates. 

The  molybdomagnesium  method  proposed  is  in  brief  as  follows:  The  solution  of 
phosphate  is  heated  for  10  minutes  to  about  50°  C.,  shaken,  and  allowed  to  cool.  A 
slight  excess  of  molybdic  solution  is  added  (formulas  for  the  calculation  of  the 
amount  of  molybdic  solution  to  be  used  are  given),  the  precipitation  and  collection 
and  washing  of  the  precipitate  l)eing  done  in  the  usual  way.  The  precipitate  is  dis- 
solved in  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  2.5  per  cent  ammonia  solution,  and  the 
solution  is  heated  nearly  to  the  )x>iling  point  when  neutral  magnesia  mixture  is 
added  drop  by  drop  to  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid.  While  the  solution  is  cool- 
ing it  is  frequently  shaken  in  order  to  cause  the  formation  of  a  crystalline  precipitate. 
After  standing  4  hours  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  ignited,  and  weighed 
as  usual. 

In  the  citrate  method  proposed  the  phosphate  solution  is  mixed  with  25  to  30  cc. 
of  neutral  ammonium  citrate  and  25  cc.  of  10  per  cent  ammonia  solution,  heated  to 
boiling  in  a  covered  flask,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  with  30  to  40  cc.  of 
neutral  magnesia  mixture.  By  repeated  stirring  or  shaking  the  precipitate  separates 
in  crystalline  form,  and  after  standing  at  least  4  hours  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
ignited,  and  weighed  as  usual. 

A  list  of  269  references  to  literature  of  this  subject  is  given. 

Oitrate  solubility  of  phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers,  J.  K.  8.  Dixon  {Jour. 
Agr.  Sd.,  1  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  430-44S).— The  author  reports  studies  of  the  solubility 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  steamed  bones,  raw  bones,  fish  meals,  and  guano  in 
alkaline,  neutral,  and  acid  ammonium  citrate,  and  0.1,  1,  and  2  per  cent  citric  acid. 
The  results  are  some  what  inconclusive,  but  seem  to  warrant  the  following  conclusions: 

"(1)  The  order  of  the  solvent  power  of  the  three  solutions  of  each  of  the  two 
classes  remains  the  same  throughout.  In  the  citrate  solutions  the  order  is  (descend- 
ing), (a)  neutral,  (b)  acid,  (c)  alkaline  solution,  with  only  two  exceptions,  viz.,  the 
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raw  bone  meals.  .  .  .  With  the  free  add  the  solubilitiee  are  in  the  order  of  the 
strength  of  solution  without  exception. 

"(2)  The  presence  of  free  ammonia  in  the  citrate  solution  lowers  the  solnbility 
and  the  amount  of  lowering  varies  with  different  products.  ... 

"(3)  Bones  of  similar  chemical  oompoBition  and  physical  properties,  and  contain- 
ing practically  the  same  percentage  of  total  phosphoric  acid,  have  difierent  aola- 
bilities  in  the  same  citrate  or  citric-acid  solution.  .  .  .  This  observation  leads  one  to 
infer  (a)  that  the  action  of  the  solvent  is  either  not  one  of  simple  solotion,  or  (b) 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  diff<!rence  in  the  phosphates  of  the  bones."  The  latter 
view  ia  said  to  be  in  accord  with  that  of  Gebek  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  398). 

The  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomaa  ala^,  bone  meal,  etc. ,  O. 
B'VrrcHBR  (Chem.  Ztg.,  S9  [1905),  No.  100,  pp.  liOS,  1994;  abg.  in  Chem.  CenAL,  1906, 
I,  Xo.  4,  p.  S82). — The  author  summarizes  data  obtained  in  over  800  analyses  of 
Thomas  slag  to  show  that  his  method  of  determining  the  citric-acid  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  in  Thomas  slag  (E.  S.  R.,  15  p.  744)  gives  reliable  results  when  carried  out 
promptly  and  with  proper  precautions.  Data  are  also  reported  to  show  that  the 
German  oiHcial  method  for  determining  total  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag,  bone 
meal,  etc.,  gives  reliable  results  and  that  it  is  not  necessary,  as  claimed  by  Schenke, 
to  neutralize  the  solution  before  precipitation,  whether  nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  used  for  preparing  the  solution  of  the  phosphate. 

Analytical  notes  on  the  superphosphate  industry,  L.  ScBtrcHT  {Zttchr.  Angev. 
Chem.,  19  (1906),  pp.  183-187;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1906,  I,  No.  10,  pp.  870,  871;  Bui 
Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  S.  ter.,  S6  (1906).  No.  5,  p.  668;  Analygt,  31  (1906),  No.  361,  p.  1S9).— 
Drying  at  100°  C.  for  3  hours  gives  inaccurate  results  for  moisture.  Better  results 
were  obtained  by  exhaustion  of  2  gm.  on  the  filter  with  absolute  alcohol  and  ether 
and  weighing  the  evaporated  extract  after  heating  to  1 20°  for  3  hours  and  the  residae 
on  the  filter  after  heating  to  40°  until  the  ether  disappears. 

The  author  defends  his  oxalate  metho<l  of  determining  free  acids  against  W. 
Holler's  criticism  that  it  gives  too  low  results  and  is  less  accurate  than  the  method  of 
alkalimetric  titration,  reporting  further  tests  which  bear  out  his  contention.  He 
condemns  the  sugar  inversion  method.  The  examination  of  silico-fluorids  by  titra- 
tion with  one-half  normal  alkali  and  phenophthalein  and  methyl  orange  is  discussed. 

TTse  of  the  Heraeus  electric  crucible  in  the  analysis  of  phosphates,  F.  Hai-ss- 
DiNO  ( Chem.  Ztg.,  SO  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  60,  61;  abt.  in  Bxd.  Soc.  Chim.  Pari/,  3.  Mr.,  36 
(1906),  No.  4,  p.  430;  Avalytt,  31  (1906),  No.  361,  p.  138,  fig.  /).— A  crucible  is  described 
with  which  it  is  possible  with  addition  of  magnesia  to  calcine  organic  phosphates  in 
two  minutes.  The  crucible  is  also  useful  for  igniting  ammonium-magnesium  phos- 
phate precipitates. 

The  industrial  analysis  of  water,  E.  Bosch  (Zttchr.  Angew.  Chem.,  19  (1906), 
pp.  92-95;  ahs.  in  Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  3.  ser.,  36  (1906),  No.  5,  p.  556). — The  author 
discusses  various  methods  of  industrial  analysis  of  water  and  proposes  to  t«it  for 
presence  of  magnesium  and  sodium  sulphate  by  adding  barium  carbonate  and  phe- 
nolphthalein  and  boiling,  the  pro<luction  of  a  decided  coloration  indicating  that  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  in  part  combined  with  magnesium  and  sodium  and  not  entirely  in 
form  of  calcium  sulphate. 

The  determination  of  nitrotis  acid  in  water  analysis,  G.  Ltwce  (Zitthr. 
Angew.  Chem.,  19  (1906),  No.  7,  p.  H83).— The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
some  analysts  have  confused  his  method  for  the  detection  of  nitrous  acid  in  sulphuric 
acid  with  the  colorimetriu  method  proposed  by  him  for  the  determination  of  nitrites 
in  water."  In  the  latter  case  no  sodium  acetat?  ia  used  with  the  "Lunge  reagent" 
(a  mixture  of  an  acetic-acid  solution  of  a-naphthylamin  and  a  water  solution  of  solb- 
nilic  acid). 


oZtschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  7  (1894),  p.  348. 
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The  separation  of  solutes  from  solvents  by  absorbing  media,  F.  K.  Cameron 
and  J.  M.  Bbll  {Abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,£S  (,1906),  So.  583,  p.  SH). — This  is  an  abstract 
of  a  paper  presented  at  the  New  Orleans  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

A  study  of  the  absorption  of  dyes  from  water  by  blotting  papers,  cotton,  and  soil 
ia  reported,  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  the  capillar}'  movements  of  solutes 
through  absorbing  media  follow  an  empirical  law — "y"=ki,  where  y  represents  the 
distance  through  which  the  movement  has  taken  place,  ( the  time  of  movement,  and 
n  and  k  constants  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  smlwtances  used,  although  n  approxi- 
mated 2.3  in  most  of  the  cases  to  which  the  formula  has  8o  far  been  applied."  This 
formula  holds,  however,  only  when  neither  the  distance  nor  time  is  large. 

Chemistry  of  the  proteids,  G.  Mann  (London  and  Xeic  York:  The  MacmiUan  Co., 
1906,  pp.  XVJJI+  606,  dgm».  6). — It  has  been  the  author's  purpose  to  summarize, 
classify,  and  discuss  the  available  data  regarding  the  rompopition,  structure,  and 
characteristics  of  proteids,  the  principal  topics  dealt  with  being  the  reaction  of 
albuminous  substances,  their  dissociation  pro<lucts,  the  pynthesis  of  albumins  and 
their  constitution,  albumoses  and  peptones,  salts  of  albumins,  halogen  albumins  and 
allied  matter,  and  physical  properties  and  classification  of  albumins. 

As  the  author  points  out,  special  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  proposition  that  cellu- 
lar metabolism  is  a  cyclic  event  and  not  a  question  of  anabolism  and  catabolism,  and 
throughout  the  volume  the  biological  aspect  of  chemistry  has  been  constantly  kept 
in  mind.  The  synthesis  of  albumins,  as  far  an  it  was  known  up  to  September,  1905, 
is  given  in  full.  The  carbohydrate  radicals  of  proteids  are  dealt  with  fully  because 
of  their  biological  importance,  and  for  the  same  reason  special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  sulphur. 

A  new  view  has  been  advanced,  namely,  that  so-called  neutral  salts  of  albumins 
are  in  reality  not  neutral,  for  it  is  their  very  want  of  neutrality  which  allows  them 
to  dissolve  in  water,  and  which  also  enables  them  to  dissolve  globulins  or  to  keep 
these  compounds  in  solution. 

The  subject  of  aatodigestion  of  nucleo-proteids  has  been  considered  at  length,  as  it 
is  believed  that  it  will  in  the  near  future  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  question 
of  metabolism. 

A  purely  chemical  classification  has  been  adopted  for  proteids,  "  the  individual 
subetances  being  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  from  the  lower  members  of  a 
series  to  the  higher  ones — from  the  less  to  the  more  highly  oxidized  forms — ^and 
from  open  chain  to  ring  compounds." 

A  full  index  and  a  bibliography  add  to  the  value  of  the  volume.  The  author  states 
that  his  book  is  based  on  the  second  edition  of  O.  Cohnheini's  Chemie  der  Eiii-eitt- 
harper  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  439),  but  that  a  large  amount  of  additional  matter  has  been 
included. 

Practical  elementary  guide  for  the  examination  and  analysis  of  milk,  A. 
Farineb  (Guide  pratique  et  elementaire  pour  Vexamen  et  I'linaliife  des  laiU.  Paris, 
1905;  rev.  in  Rev.  Gin.  IaiU,  5  (1906),  Xo.  IS,  p.  .W.?).— This  work  is  Itased  upon  a 
course  given  in  a  dairy  school  and  consists  of  practical  methmls  for  the  examination 
of  milk,  the  more  rapid  and  simple  method.s  )>eing  given  the  preference  inasmuch 
as  the  book  is  designed  not  only  for  students  in  dairy  courses  but  for  practical 
dairymen. 

Sxperiments  with  the  "sin-acid"  butyrometer,  J.  Adorjan  JZtxchr.  htndw. 
Verrurhsu'.  OegUrr.,  9(1!>06),  A'o.  .$,  pp.  in-U.'i). — Comparative  tests  of  the  Sichler 
nonacid  method  and  the  Gerber  metho<l  are  rci>orted,  the  author  concluding  that  at 
present  the  nonacid  method  can  not  supplant  the  simpler  and  more  rapid  acid 
method  of  Gerber.  It  is  considered  prolwible,  however,  that  with  improvements  the 
nonacid  method  may  become  of  great  practical  importance. 
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Bspid  analysia  of  butter,  H.  W.  Chaklton  ( Dmry,  IS  (1906),  No.  SOS,  p.  101).— 
This  method  consista  in  separating  the  melted  butter  into  two  layers  by  means  o(  a 
centrifnge  and  observing  the  volume  of  each  layer  at  100°  C.  The  percentage  by 
volume  of  the  lower  layer  consisting  of  water,  salt,  and  curd  ia  considered  practically 
the  same  for  normal  butter  as  the  percentage  of  water  by  weight.  With  abnormal 
butter  the  method  does  not  give  the  correct  percentage  of  water  by  weight,  bat 
indicates,  according  to  the  author,  that  there  is  something  wrong.  The  author  states 
certain  conditions  that  most  be  observed  in  the  use  of  this  method  which  is  consid- 
ered better  than  any  partial  gravimetric  analysis  for  showing  the  relative  value  ot 
butter  samples. 

Note  on  the  method  of  silver  indexes  for  the  detection  of  oocoanut  oil  in 
butter,  F.  Jban  {Ann.  Chitn.  Ancdyt.,  11  {1906),  No.  4,  pp,-  lgl-lS4).—The  author's 
investigation  leads  him  to  conclude  that  the  method  of  silver  indexes  (E.  8.  E.,  17, 
p.  834)  may  confirm  the  presence  of  cocoanut  oil  in  butter,  but  that  negative  results 
are  not  in  all  cases  to  be  considered  as  invalidating  results  obtained  by  other 
methods,  especially  by  the  method  of  Muntz  and  Coudon  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  850)  when 
the  batter  is  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  different  fats. 

KicroBcopy  of  Testable  foods  and  condiments,  J.  Moblleb  {Mikroskopie  der 
Nahrungt-  rmd  OemusmitUl  aut  dem  Pflamenreiche.  Berlin:  Juiius  Springer,  190B,  t. 
ed.,  pp.  699,  figs.  699;  rev.  in  Oeterr.  Chem.  Ztg.,  9  {1906),  No.  5,  p.  69) . — ^This  volume, 
which  describes  the  histological  structure  of  foods  and  condiments  of  vegetable  origin 
with  a  view  to  their  identification  under  the  miscroscope,  has  been  thoroughly 
revised,  and  the  author  states  that  he  has  had  the  cooperation  of  A.  L.  VVinton  in 
the  work. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  the  lecithans,  W.  Koch  and  H.  8.  Woods 
{Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  1  {1906),  No.  S-S,  pp.  SOS-gll). — Using  methods  which  are 
described,  lecithins  and  kephalins  were  determined  in  a  number  of  samples  of 
muscle  of  different  sorts,  submaxillary  glands,  pancreas  glands,  testicles,  lung,  kid- 
ney, liver,  white  and  yolk  of  egg,  mothers'  milk,  cows'  milk,  bread,  etc. 

The  identification  of  horse  and  colt  flesh  by  means  of  its  g'lyco^n  content, 
M.  Mabtin  (Zlschr.  Dnlermtdi.  Nahr.  u.  Qemutmtl.,  11  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  S49-g66).— 
A  comparison  of  difierent  methods  of  estimating  glycogen  was  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  devising  a  means  of  identifying  horse  flesh  in  sausage  and  other  food  prod- 
ucts, and  a  number  of  determinations  of  the  glycogen  content  of  different  sorts  of 
flesh  were  made.  According  to  the  author,  horse  flesh  in  sausage  may  be  detected 
by  determining  the  glycogen  content,  and  Pfiuger's  method  is  best  suited  for  the 
purpose. 

Sulphate  and  sulphur  determinations,  O.  Folin  (Jour.  Biol.  Chtm.,  1  (1906), 
No.  US,  pp.  131-169). — Methods  of  determining  sulphur  were  studied  and  modifica- 
tions and  precautions  suggested  which  the  author  considers  necessary  to  insure 
accuracy,  the  investigations  a6  a  whole  being  carried  on  with  reference  to  the  detei^ 
mination  of  different  sorts  of  sulphur  in  urine. 

The  method  for  determining  inoi^ganic  sulphates  is  as  follows:  Add  5  per  cent 
barium-chlorid  solution,  drop  by  drop,  preferably  by  means  of  an  automatic  dropper, 
to  25  cc.  of  urine  diluted  with  about  100  cc.  of  water  and  acidulated  with  10  cc.  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  must  not  be  shaken,  stirred,  or  otherwise 
disturbed  while  the  barium  chlorid  is  being  added.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  or  later 
shake  and  filter  through  a  Gooch  crucible.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  about  2S0  cc 
of  cold  water,  dry,  and  ignite. 

Methods  are  also  given  for  total  sulphates,  ethereal  sulphates,  and  total  sulphur. 

Bluestone  and  formalin,  T.  Macfarlane  {Lah.  Inland  Rev.  Depl.  [Qmadd]  BhL 
116,  pp.  6). — Analyses  of  23  samples  of  copper  sulphate  and  11  of  formalin  are 
reported  Six  of  the  samples  of  copper  sulphate  were  adulterated  or  inferior  in 
quality  and  1  sample  of  formalin  showed  only  25.6  per  cent  of  formaldehyde. 
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The  interpretationa  of  chemical  analyses  for  fanners,  H.  Inole  ( IVansvaal 
Agr.  Jour.,  i  {1906),  No.  U,  pp-  S30-S37) .—The  object  of  this  article  is  "to  explain, 
in  as  popular  a  manner  ag  possible,  the  practical  meaninft  of  analyses  of  some  of  the 
more  important  substances  produced  or  consumed  in  agriculture."  The  main  topics 
discussed  are  soils,  manures,  feeding  stuffs,  and  antiseptics. 

Agricultural  chemistry  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  1908,  W.  Zibl- 
arroBFF  (CAm.  ZUchr.,  .5  {1906),  Nos.  4,  PP.  7S-7B;  6,  pp.  99-101;  6,  pp.  ISS,  lU).— 
Brief  reviews  are  j^ven  of  articles  relating  to  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  animals. 

Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  committee  on  atomic  weig>hts.  Deter- 
minations published  in  1906,  F.  W.  Clarke  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  SS  {1906), 
No.  S,  pp.  g93-S15). 

METEOBOLOOY— WATER. 

Outlines  of  tropical  climatology,  G.  M.  Giles  {Climate  and  Health  in  Hot  Coun- 
Met.  London:  John  Bale,  Son*  &  Danieltumn,  Lid.,  1904,  pt.  ?,  pp.  109). — This  arti- 
cle discusses  the  general  characteristics  of  tropical  climates,  and  the  more  important 
data  determining  the  character  of  such  climates,  including  temperature  (mean  and 
range),  relative  humidity,  amount  and  distribution  of  rainfall,  cloudiness,  and 
amount,  daily  distribution,  and  direction  of  the  wind,  and  summarizes  all  available 
data  l)earing  upon  the  special  characteristic  of  the  climate  of  the  countries  lying  in 
the  Mediterranean  Basin,  including  Algeria,  Malta,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt;  other  regions 
of  the  African  Continent,  including  Soudan,  Abyssinia,  region  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
Kongo  Basin,  West  Coast,  Sierra  Leone,  Gulf  of  Guinea,  East  Coast,  Madagascar, 
Mauritius,  Red  Sea  and  its  coasts  including  Somaliland ;  the  Asiatic  Continent,  includ- 
ing Palestine,  Persian  Gulf  region,  Arabian  Peninsula,  India  and  Ceylon,  Indo- 
Malay  Peninsula,  Straits  Settlements,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  China,  Malay  Archipel- 
ago; Australia,  Pacific  Islands,  the  Southern  United  States,  Mexico,  Central  America 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  Madeira,  and  various  places  in 
South  America. 

Honthly  Weather  Review  (JIfo.  Weather  Rev.,  S3  {1905),  Not.  It,  pp.  515-510, 
figs.  8,  chartt  11;  13,  pp.  X\'+S71-591,  charts  8). — In  addition  to  the  usual  reportson 
forecasts,  warnings,  weather  and  crop  conditions,  meteorological  tables  and  charts 
for  the  month  of  DecemVjer,  1905,  recent  papers  bearing  on  meteorology,  recent 
additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  library,  etc..  No.  12  contains  special  contributions 
on  Doctor  Margules  on  the  Energy  of  Storms,  by  S.  T.  Tamura;  Air  and  Water 
Temperatures,  by  W.  F.  Cooper;  International  Meteorological  Definitions  and 
Symbols,  by  E.  R.  Miller;  Deposit  of  Ice  Columns  (illus.),  by  E.  R.  Miller;  The 
Climate  of  Madison,  Wis.  (illus. ),  by  J.  L.  Bartleti  (see  p.  941) ;  Tornado  Insurance 
(illus.),  by  H.  E.  Simpson;  Norway's  Contributions  to  the  Natural  Sciences,  by 
R.  S.  N.  Sartz;  and  A  Visit  to  European  Observatories,  by  G.  J.  O'Connor;  and  notes 
on  the  mild  weather  of  December,  1905,  meteorology  in  India,  meteorological  maps 
for  school  use,  Thomas  R.  Rodman,  meteorology  in  Holland,  a  large  meteor, 
Weather  Bureau  men  as  instructors,  ^^pecial  meteorological  stations  for  special 
studies,  and  cyclones  and  anticyclones. 

No.  13  contains  a  table  of  contents,  list  of  corrections,  additions,  and  changes,  and 
an  index  for  volume  'i3;  a  report  of  the  Forecast  Division;  report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905;  and  a  summary  of  observa- 
tions on  pressure,  temperature,  precipitation,  humidity,  cloudiness,  and  other 
meteorological  phenomena  "Imsed  essentially  upon  data  received  from  about  166 
regular  Weather  Bureau  stations,  33  regular  Canadian  stations,  and  from  such 
climate  and  crop  sections  as  have  forwarded  their  annual  summaries  in  time." 

The  mean  pressure  of  air  departed  considerably  from  the  normal  during  the  year, 
being  "below  the  normal  in  Maine,  Vermont,  northern  New  Hampshire,  extreme 
eastern  Massachusetts,  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  the  western  portions  of  the  southern 
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and  middle  Platecu  and  eouthwestern  portions  of  the  northern  Plateau  r^ions,  and 
the  south  and  middle  Pacific  and  eouthem  portion  of  the  north  Pacific  districts; 
elsewhere  it  was  above  the  normal.  .  .  .    The  mean  temperature  was  above  the 
normal  in  the  Florida  Peninsula,  upper  Lake  region,  North  Dakota,  Missouri  Valley, 
and  the  northern  slope,  northern  Plateau,  and  Pacific  regions;  elsewhere  it  was 
below  the  normal."     The  departures  in  temperature  were  as  a  rule  small  and  "in 
but  few  instances  exceeded  1°,  the  greatest,  +2.5°,  occurred  over  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  Valley.  .  .  .     Over  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  the  distri- 
bution of  precipitation  was  not  well  marked  as  to  geographic  districts,  as  excesses 
and  deficiencies  of  considerable  amount  occurred  in  the  same  district    To  the  west- 
ward of  the  Mississippi  River  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  excesses  and 
deficiencies  wene  much  better  defined  as  to  geographical  districts.    Considering  the 
geographic  districts  as  a  whole  the  precipitation  for  the  year  was  above  the  normal 
in  the  Florida  Peninsula,  (iulf  States,  Missouri  Valley,  slope  and  southern  and  middle 
Plateau  and  south  Pacific  regions;  elsewiiere  it  was  below  the  normal." 

Summary  of  m.eteorological  observations,  January  to  June,  1904,  F.  H. 
Loi'D  {Colo.  Col.  i^udie»,  11  (1904),  -'^i-  Ser.  Xug.  33-35,  pp.  5.^-76).— The  equipment 
of  Colorado  College  for  meteorological  observations  is  described,  the  methods  of 
reduction  are  explained,  and  observations  on  temperature,  pressure,  precipitation, 
humidity,  sunsliine,  and  wind  movement  are  reported. 

Determination  of  number  of  hours  of  posaible  sunshine  at  Colorado 
Springs,  F.  H.  Loud  (Colo.  Col.  Studies,  11  (1904),  Sci.  Ser.  Nos.SSSS,  pp.77~Sg).— 
A  description  of  the  method  used  in  making  the  determination  and  the  results 
obtaine<l  in  1888  are  reprinted  from  an  earlier  publication  (Colorado  Weather, 
April,  1889). 

Ueteorology  for  the  year  1906,  J.  DEadMS  (Rev.  Sd.  IPcait],  5.  ser.,  5  (1906), 
So.  2,  p.  53). — This  a  brief  summary  of  observations  at  Paris  on  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, temperature,  and  rainfall  compared  with  similar  obser\-ations  for  1903  and  1901. 
The  characterifiitic  feature  of  the  weather  in  the  r^on  of  Paris  during  the  year  was 
excessive  rainfall.  The  rainfall  at  Park  St.  Maur  was  641.1  mm.  in  1905  as  against 
541  mm.  in  1903  and  527  in  1904,  the  mean  for  1841-1890  being  594  mm.  There 
were  169  rainy  days  in  1905,  as  against  159  in  1903  and  141  in  1904.  The  wettest 
month  was  June,  lUS  nmi.    The  heaviest  daily  rainfall,  27.2  mm.,  occurred  August  2& 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  was  9.87°  C,  being  lower  than  that  of  1903 
(10.38°)  and  1904  (10.4°).  The  mean  temperature  for  the  period  1841-1890  was 
9.93°.     The  highest  temjierature  observed  in  1905  was  32°  C,  the  lowest  -10.9°. 

The  mean  annual  pressure  was  758.97  mm.  The  normal  for  the  period  1841-1890 
was  757.6.     The  lowest  barometer  observed  in  1905  was  730.3  mm.,  the  highest 782.1. 

Heteorological  summary  for  1905,  H.  Duroca  and  D.  Valet  (Chnm.  Agr. 
Vaud,  19  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  49-54). — OlMervalions  at  Lausanne  on  temperature,  pre- 
cipitation, sunshine,  temperature  of  the  soil,  and  general  weather  conditions  are 
briefly  summarized  for  the  year  and  compared  with  averages  for  previous  years  and 
neighboring  places. 

Practical  meteorological  studies  and  comparative  observations  at  the 
stations  of  Beaulieu,  Sevres,  and  Vacquey  for  the  year  1903,  G.  Eiffbl 
(Etudts  pratiquex  de  mtteorologie  et  obxervations  compariesdes  stations  de  Beauiieu,  Shres 
et  Vacijuey  pour  r<miiee  1903.  Parw:  L.  Marelheux,  1905,  pp.  S77;  rev.  in  Rev.  Gen. 
Sci.,  17  (1906),  No.  3,  p.  149). 

Ueteorological  observations,  6.  Gikestous  (Bui.  Dir.  Agr.  et  Com.  [2\tnw], 
9  (1905),  No.  37,  pp.  590-614). — Tabular  summaries  are  given  of  observations, 
June  to  November,  1905,  at  a  number  of  places  in  different  parts  of  Tunis  on  pre- 
cipitation, tcmi)erature,  atmospheric  pressure,  humidity,  evaporation,  cloudiness, 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  casual  j^henomena.     A  brief  account  is  also  given  of  meteor 
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ological  obeervatioDS  made  in  Tunis  durinft  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  Augmt  30,  1905. 
These  relate  to  temperature,  relative  humidity,  wind  movement,  cloudiness,  etc. 

Metebrological  Chart  of  the  Oreat  Lakes,  A.  J.  Henry  and  N.  B.  Conoeb 
(  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weatlier  Bur.,  Met.  Chari  Great  Lakes,  1906,  No.  S.pp.  li,  chaH  1).— 
This  is  a  summary  of  observations  on  storms  and  high  winds  over  the  lake  region, 
1905;  precipitation  and  lake  levels,  November,  1904,  to  October,  1905;  opening  and 
closing  of  navigation,  1905;  vet<8el  passages  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  during  the  season  of 
navigation;  and  wrecks  and  casualties  (Turing  1905. 

Climate  of  the  Pacific  coast,  A.  McAoie  (Outing  Mag.,  47  (1906),  No.  5,  pp. 
665-558). — The  more  characteristic  features  of  temperature,  rainfall  and  snowfall, 
sunshine  and  evaporation  are  discussed  and  compared  with  similar  climatic  features 
of  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  shown  that  the  temperature  is  less  variable  throughout 
the  year  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  although,  owing  to  the 
topography  of  the  country,  wide  differences  of  temperature  occur  within  short 
distances. 

"The  orography  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  different  from  that  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
mountains  stand  in  great  ranges,  inclosing  many  valleys  running  as  a  rule  parallel  to 
the  coast.  The  angle  of  inclination  of  the  mountains  to  the  rain-bearing  winds  is 
favorable  for  heavy  rainfall,  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel.  In  southern  California 
the  mountains  trend  east  and  west,  and  much  drier  weather  is  the  rule.  While  the 
inclination  of  the  mountains  is  an  important  factor  in  rain  production,  the  chief 
factor,  of  course,  is  the  movement  of  the  air  due  to  the  great  pressure  areas." 

The  heaviest  rainfall  in  the  country  occurs  on  the  north  Pacific  coast;  the  least  in 
southeastern  California,  varying  in  1904  from  nothing  in  the  latter  region  to  145  in. 
in  eastern  Oregon.  Due  to  the  influence  of  the  mountains  the  snowfall  is  heavier 
in  many  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast  than  in  most  portions  of  Canada,  varying  from  a 
trace  in  &in  Francisco  to  .S60  in.  at  Fordyce. 

"  Evaporation  data  are  scant,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  highest  rate  of  evaporation  in 
our  country  will  be  found  in  California.  At  Calexico,  from  July  1,  1903,  to  July  1, 
1904,  the  evaporation  measured  108  in.,  i.  e.,  2,743  mm.,  or  over  7  mm.  per  day." 

The  Pacific  coast  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  region  of  climatic  contrasts  and  contradic- 
tions. The  mountains  favor  diversity  of  climate  and  give  rise  to  many  so-called 
"local"  climates. 

The  climate  of  Kadison.,  Wis.,  J.  L.  BABTLBrr  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  SS  (1905), 
No.  IS,  pp.  5S7-534,  figs.  6). — Meteorological  observations  at  Madison,  beginning  as 
early  as  January,  1853,  are  summarized,  and  from  them  the  climatic  characteristics 
of  the  place  are  deduced  (see  also  E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  224). 

As  regards  the  general  climatic  situation,  it  is  stated  that  "southern  Wisconsin 
enjoys  a  type  of  climate  peculiar  to  continental  interiors,  characterized  by  great 
extremes  of  temperature.  As  it  lies  on  the  windward  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  its 
atmospheric  conditions  are  but  slightly  infiuence<l  by  the  Great  Lakes.  In  general 
this  is  a  region  of  warm  summers,  with  occasional  periods  of  extreme  heat,  which 
may  be  interrupted  by  destructive  local  storms.  The  winters  are  somewhat  cold 
and  stormy,  with  frequent  cold  waves.  The  rainfall  is  sufiicient  for  raising  excellent 
crops,  and  is  heaviest  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  and  least  in  the  winter. 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  possible  duration  of  sunshine  is  recorded  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth." 

Madison  occupies  a  narrow  strip  of  land  lying  directly  between  Lakes  Mendota 
(15  square  miles  in  area)  and  Monona  (5  square  miles  in  area),  and  "the  tendency 
of  the  lakes  is  to  lower  the  mean  maximum  temperatures  throughout  the  year,  to 
raise  the  mean  minimum,  and  thus  to  decrease  the  mean  daily  range.  .  .  .  The 
average  date  of  last  killing  spring  frosts  is  April  21,  and  the  earliest  in  the  fall  Octo- 
ber 17.    Comparing  these  dates  for  a  number  of  years  with  the  dates  of  similar 
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phenomena  at  Harvey,  Wis.,  which  is  directly  east  of  Madison,  away  from  any  small 
lakes,  but  nearer  Lake  Michigan,  it  is  found  that  at  Harvey  killing  frosts  occur,  as 
a  rule,  two  weeks  later  in  the  spring  and  two  weeks  earlier  in  the  fall.  Thus  the 
growing  season  is  lengthened  about  one  month  at  Madison,  apparently  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  presence  of  laket;  Mendota  and  Monona." 

The  average  annuaf  rainfall  during  36  years  has  been  about  37  inches.  "Dry 
spells  are  of  almost  annual  occurrence  at  Madison,  and  occasionally  pronounced 
droughts  occur." 

"The  prevailing  winds  vary  from  northwest  during  November-March,  to  eonth 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.    These  two  directions  prevail  nearly  equally." 

A.  first  report  on  the  relations  between  climates  and  crops,  C.  Abbb  (  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bur.  Bui.  .iff,  pp.  SS6). — This  bulletin  summarizes  the  views  of 
investigators  and  observers  on  this  subject  which  had  been  published  up  to  1891. 
Numerous  extracts  from  the  more  important  contributions  to  the  subject  are  included. 
"The  work  is  prepared  with  the  idea  that  it  will  be  especially  useful  to  the  teachers 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  investigators  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations." 

The  subject  is  presented  from  three  points  of  view:  (1)  Physiolc^ical,  including 
results  of  studies  such  as  those  of  Sachs  and  other  physiological  botanists;  (2)  expert 
imental,  including  results  obtained  by  the  methods  pursued  by  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  and  botanical  and  biological  laboratories;  and  (3)  statistical,  embody- 
ing the  results  obtained  by  "comparing  the  statistics  of  the  successive  annual  har^'ests 
in  the  country  at  large  with  the  statistics  of  the  prevailing  climatic  conditions." 

The  bulletin  is  divided  into  four  parts  as  follows:  (1)  Laboratory  work,  physio- 
logical and  e.xperimental,  (2)  open  air  work — experience  in  natural  climates,  (3) 
statistical  farm  work,  and  (4)  authorities. 

Theantlioremphasi7.es  especially  "the  importance  of  a  climatic  laboratory  and  the 
methods  that  must  be  pursued  in  order  to  evolve  new  varieties  of  crop  plants  adapted 
to  special  climatic  conditions." 

It  is  said  that  "a  continuation  of  this  study,  bringing  the  subject  up  to  date,  is 
contemplated." 

Weather  forecast,  D.  E.  Hutchins  (/f(^.  in  Agr.  Jour.  Gape  Good  Hope,  £8(1906), 
No.  1,  }>p.  98-105). — This  is  a  review  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hutchins  and  its  discussion 
before  the  South  African  Philosophical  Society  on  long-period  forecasts  and  of  the  ' 

various  cycles  on  which  they  are  liased,  namely,  ( 1 )  the  sunspot  or  solar  cycle  of  ' 

11.11  years;  (2)  a  cycle,  with  alternating  periods  of  9  and  10  years,  termed  the  storm 
cycle;  and  (3)  a  cycle  with  alternating  periods  of  12  and  13  years,  termed  Meldrum 
cycle. 

The  author's  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  application  of  these  cycles  in  weather 
forecasting  are  as  follows:  "  ( 1 )  The  three  main  weather  cycles  are  of  general  appli-  t 

cation  throughout  South  .\frica.     I  had  considered  in  1888  that  the  storm  cycle  * 

brought  practtically  no  rain  to  the  eastern  stations,  and  Meldrum's  cycle  little  or  no 
rain  to  western  stations.  The  experience  of  the  last  17  years  shows  that  both  may 
extend  east  and  west  beyond  their  area  of  greatest  influence.  (2)  Observations  from 
the  northern  stations  are  as  yet  too  short  to  draw  safe  conclusions,  but  they  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  pul.se  of  heavier  rainfall  o<Hrur8  a  season  earlier  at  northern  stations 
(Transvaal  and  Rhodesia).  (3)  There  are  olxw-ure  indications  of  a  tendency  to  rain 
at  the  sunspot  minimum,  and  ]x>ssibly  the  irregular  rain  of  1902  may  be  accounted 
for  as  a  sunspot  minimum  rain.  It  so  happens  that  the  normal  sunspot  minimum 
periods  ( 11-22-33-44-55.5-67-78-89-100  in  each  century)  have  since  the  year  1S4180 
fre(juently  coincided  with  other  cycles  that  the  exact  influence  of  the  sunspot  mini- 
mum i»  difHcult  to  trace.  In  the  long  chain  of  the  Royal  Observatory  rainbdl  flgoiee,  * 
the  sunspot  minimum  has  had  no  practical  influence  till  weget  to  the  doubtful  caseof 
the  1902  rains.    At  other  stations  sunspot  minimum  rains  are  more  clearly  traceable; 
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Note  the  reins  of  1866  at  Durban,  of  1900  at  Bulawayo,  Salisbury,  and  Jobannesbui^g. 
Further  observations  are  necessary  before  it  can  be  stated  what  is  the  exact  influence 
of  the  Bunspot  minimum  on  South  African  weather.  (4)  Up  to  the  present,  the  direct 
influence  of  Bruckner's  35-year  cycle  is  inappreciable  in  South  African  weather." 

Forecasts  for  the  year  1906,  based  on  the  weather  cycles,  are  given. 

The  atmosphere,  G.  Blkuel  {Jahrether.  Agr.  Chan.,  3.  »er.,  7  {1904), pp.  S-IS). — 
A  review  is  given  of  literature  relating  to  this  subject  published  during  1904,  classified 
as  follows:  Constituents  (chemistry)  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  atmospheric  precipita- 
tion, and  physics  of  the  atmosphere  (meteorology). 

Water,  A.  Hbbbbkand  {Jahrether.  Agr.  Chem.,  S.  ser.,  7  {1904),  pp.  18-25). — A 
review  is  given  of  the  literature  relating  to  this  subject  published  during  1904,  clas- 
sified as  follows:  Spring,  drain,  and  irrigation  water,  and  sewage  and  the  purification 
of  sewage  waters. 

A  method  of  determining^  the  turbidity  of  water,  J.  F.  Livebsbbob  {Jow.  Soc. 
Chem.  Induf.,  go  {1906),  No.  S,  p.  46). — A  method  based  upon  the  ability  to  read 
standard  type  of  different  sizes  through  a  column  of  water  2  ft.  long  at  a  distance  of 
2^  ft.  is  described,  the  results  being  termed  "turbidity  expressed  in  feet  of  distance 
to  read  Htandard  type." 

On  the  Wartha  method  for  determining  hardness  in  'water,  H.  Sichling 
{DetU.  Qerher  Ztg.,  1905,  pp.  sni-S76;  ab».  in  Oiem.  Centbt.,  1905,  II,  No.  IS,  pp.  98S, 
98S). — The  author  concludes  from  his  studies  of  various  methods  that  Wartha's 
method  is  simple,  easy  of  execution,  and  of  value  especially  for  tannery  chemists. 
It  was  preferable  to  Clark's  method  in  cases  in  which  the  use  of  soap  solutions  pre- 
sentetl  difficulties.  It  must,  however,  be  used  with  great  care  in  waters  naturally 
containing  soda  or  which  have  been  softened  by  the  use  of  this  substance. 

Kotes  on  investigations  relating  to  rain  water,  H.  M.  Knifscheer  {Pharm. 
WetlM.,  42  {1905),  pp.  104S-1046;  aht.  in  Chem.  CenM.,  1906, 1,  No.  5,  p.S96).—The 
author  refers  to  investigations  by  Nonhebel  on  the  importanc*  of  chlorin  in  rain  water, 
and  describes  a  simple  method,  using  fluoreecin,  of  determining  the  depth  to  which 
rain  water  sinks  into  the  soil. 

The  diBappearance  of  water  from  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  W.  GOrz 
(  VrttjKhr.  Bayer.  Landw.  Rat.,  10  {1905),  No.  S,  pp.  S91-419). — A  general  discussion 
is  given  of  reduction  of  humidity  due  to  removal  of  forests,  disappearance  of  bodies 
of  water,  and  increased  percolation,  and  of  the  sources  of  the  supply  of  water  in  the 
soil. 

Influence  of  forests  on  underground  waters,  M.  Rinoblmann  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat., 
n.  ser.,  10  {1905),  No.  49,  pp.  721-7^3,  figt.  3).— The  effect  of  forests  in  lowering  the 
level  of  phreatic  waters  and  in  conserving  moisture  and  regulating  streams  is  briefly 
discussed. 

The  drinking  water  question  {Het  DrinkwaUrvraagstuk.  1905,  pp.  SO,  pit. 
5). — This  is  an  account  of  a  discussion  of  this  subject  at  the  Flemish  Congress  of 
Natural  Science  and  Hygiene  held  at  Aalst  September  23  and  24, 1905,  including  arti- 
cles by  A.  J.  J.  Vandevelde  on  Spring  Water  as  a  Source  of  Supply  for  Cities,  and  by 
I.  Bauwens  on  Sanitary  Examinations  of  the  Water  of  a  Number  of  Springs,  with 
general  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  hygienic  rdle  of  germs  in  water,  F.  Malm^ac  {Rev.  Set.  [Paris'],  5.  >er., 
6  {1906),  No.  6,  pp.  176-178). — The  author  concludes  that  a  water  containing  a  large 
number  of  saprophytic  germs  is  as  a  rule  badly  filtered  and  protected  and  should  not 
be  used  for  drinking  purposes.  The  same  is  true  for  waters  containing  a  consider- 
able number  of  Barillus  coll  communis,  and  of  course  for  all  waters  containing  germs 
which  are  undoubtedly  pathogenic. 

The  present  status  of  waste  water  purification  by  biological  methods, 
Thumm  {Otterr.  Ungar.  Rschr.  Zuckerindus.  tt.  Landw.,  1905,  No.  5;  abs.  in  Centbl.  Bakt. 
[etc.],  g.  AU.,  16  (1906),  No.  04,  pp.  762,  763).— A  general  review  of  this  subject, 
especially  as  affecting  England  and  Germany. 
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Effect  of  copper  sulphate  on  the  bacteriologrical  and  chemical  constitaents 
of  large  bodies  of  water,  W.  R.  Stokes  and  J.  B.  Thomas  (Amer.  Med.,  10  {1905), 
So.  S6,  pp.  Iffr 5-1078,  fig.  1). — The  results  of  a  limited  number  of  experiments  with 
copper  sulphate  on  a  swimming  tank  in  Baltimore  filled  from  the  general  water  sup- 
ply of  the  rity  are  reported,  from  which  "it  would  6eem  that  in  fairly  pure  waters 
dilution  of  1  to  100,000  can  be  depended  upon  greatly  to  reduce  the  algse  and  fermen- 
tative bacteria,  and  also  clear  the  water  by  precipitating  the  matter  in  suspension. 
In  moderately  polluted  water  the  fermentative  bacteria  are  not  destroyed." 

SOILS— FEETILIZEllS. 

Beuovation  of  worn-out  soils,  W.  J.  Spillman  (  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmer^  BtiL 
945,  pp.  16). — The  principal  lessons  which  this  bulletin  is  intended  to  enforce  are 
briefly  summarized  as  follows:  "To  build  up  and  maintain  fertility  in  the  soil,  feed 
ft  large  part  of  the  crops,  and  return  the  manure  to  the  land.  If  manure  is  not  avail- 
able, plow  under  crops  grown  for  the  purpose.  Plow  deep  (but  do  not  subsoil).  Grow 
leguminous  crops  for  the  nitrogen  they  add  to  the  soil. 

"Commercial  fertilizers  and  lime  may  be  ini^jortant  means  of  improving  the  soil, 
but  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  different  soils  and  different  crops  in  different  sea- 
sons are  so  little  understood  that  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  make  positive  recom- 
mendations that  are  of  general  application." 

Present  definitions  of  soil  fertility,  W.  H.  Jordak  (Agr.  of  Mats.,  1904,  pp. 
lSl-155). — This  paper  discusses  the  various  theories  of  soil  fertility,  particularly 
those  advanced  in  Bulletin  22  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department  The 
author's  views  with  reference  to  methods  of  soil  management  necessary  to  maintain 
fertility  are  summarized  as  follow^s: 

"(1)  Thorough  tillage,  with  efficient  machinery,  to  be  given  if  possible  when  the 
moisture  conditions  of  the  soil  admit  of  satisfactory  pulverization. 

"(2)  Frequent  surface  tillage  at  times  of  scanty  rainfall,  in  order  to  conserve  the 
supply  of  soil  moisture. 

"  (3)  A  sufficiently  rapid  rotation  of  crops  to  insure  good  soil  texture,  to  allow  the 
necessary  fre(|aency  of  applying  fertilizing  material,  and  as  a  main  result  to  secure  a 
paying  stand  of  crops. 

"  (4)  The  introduction  into  the  soil  at  frequent  intervals  of  an  amount  of  organic 
matter  necessary  to  proper  soil  texture  and  water-holding  power,  either  by  applim- 
tion  of  farm  manures,  by  plowing  under  soiling  crops,  or  by  the  rotting  of  the  turf. 

"  (5)  The  scrupulous  saving  of  all  the  excrement  of  farm  animals,  both  solid  and 
liquid. 

"  (6)  The  purchase  of  plant  food  with  due  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  form  and 
to  the  system  of  farm  management  prevailing. 

"(7)  The  maintenance  in  the  soil  of  those  conditions  of  drainage  and  aeration 
"which  promote  the  growth  of  desirable  soil  organisms,  and  the  introduction  into  the 
soil,  when  necei^sary,  of  such  organisms  as  are  essential  to  the  growth  of  particular 
plants." 

The  analysis  of  soils,  E.  A.  Mann  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  We»l.  Axui.,  1?  {1905),  Xo.S, 
pp.  141-144). — The  value  of  soil  analysis  for  determining  the  fertility  of  soils,  espe- 
cially Dyer's  method  of  determining  availability  of  soil  constituents,  is  briefly  dis- 
cussed. Studies  which  have  been  made  indicate  that  the  chemical  methods  are  of 
value  in  case  of  West  Australian-soils. 

Fertility  studies  on  Wooster  soil,  A.  H.  SKVOERand  C.  L.  Cook  {Ohio  <Sia.  But. 
167,  pp.  85-119). — -Vn  account  is  given  in  this  bulletin  of  experiments  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Soils,  cooperating  with  the  Ohio  Station,  "to  determine  whether  the  results 
obtained  by  its  wire-basket  and  aqueous-extract  methods  of  studying  the  productive- 
ness and  mauurial  requirements  of  soils  [£.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  227]  were  in  accord  with 
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those  secured  through  plat  experiments."  The  character  of  the  soil,  which  is  that 
of  the  6-year  rotation  plats  at  Wooster,  is  described  (£.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  752)  and  its  pre- 
vious history  and  treatment  is  explained. 

A  series  of  experiments  with  wheat  in  wire  baskets  to  determine  the  effect  of 
manures,  fertilizers,  and  lime,  and  to  study  the  effect  of  increasing  (adding  sulphuric 
and  tartaric  acids)  or  neutralizing  (with  sodium  carbonate  and  hydroxid  as  well  as 
with  lime)  the  natural  acidity  of  the  soil  is  reported. 

Cultures  with  the  soil  extract  are  reported  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  "to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  causes  of  a  lowered  productiveness  are  transmitted  to 
the  aqueous  extract,  and  if  so,  whether  these  can  be  corrected  by  the  various  treat- 
ments found  to  be  effective  in  the  soil  itself." 

The  results  obtained  by  the  above  methods  are  compared  with  those  obtained  in 
plat  experiments  with  like  fertilizer  treatment  in  a  5-year  rotation  on  the  same  soil. 
The  results  are  thus  summarized: 

"  Tkte  experiments  carried  on  ....  during  11  years  by  the  plot  method  and  those 
carrie-d  on  during  the  last  6  months  by  the  culture  methods  of  soil  in  wire  baskets  and 
of  soil  extract  in  bottles,  agree  in  showing  that  the  best  results  which  have  been 
obtained  are  those  following  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  combination  with 
acid  phosphate,  the  application  of  lime  or  the  application  of  manure.  Being  sub- 
mitted to  a  five-crop  rotation,  this  soil  soon  responds  markedly  to  applications  of 
phosphoric  acid ,  and  the  effect  of  the  continued  application  of  this  fertilizer  is  undoubt- 
edly cumulative,  this  point  being  brought  out  equally  well  by  both  field  and  culture 
methods. 

"Additional  conclusions  brought  out  by  the  basket  and  bottle  cultures  are  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  character  of  the  soil,  as  far  as  its  ability  to  produce  plants  is  concerned, 
is  transmitted  to  its  extract,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  same  results  may  be 
obtained  by  growing  plants  in  the  extract  as  are  obtained  by  growin);  them  in  the 
soil  itself. 

"(2)  The  soil  is  acid,  probably  with  an  organic  acid,  but  its  present  low  produc- 
tivity is  not  due  to  the  acidity. 

"(3)  The  beneficial  effect  of  lime  is  probably  due  in  great  measure  at  least  to 
other  causes  than  its  power  to  neutralize  the  soil  acidity. 

"(4)  The  evidence  points  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  this  soil  contains  some 
toxic  materials  somewhat  similar  to,  but  still  differing  in  some  of  their  properties 
from,  those  found  in  the  Takoina  lawn  soil  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  [E.  S.  K.,  17,  p.  340].  It  st>ems  prol>able  that  the 
effect  of  lime  on  Wooster  soil  is  largely  due  to  its  action,  in  wmie  way  as  yet  undeter- 
mined, upon  these  toxic  bodies,  and  it  may  l)e  that  a  large  part  of  the  effect  produced 
by  fertilizers  and  stable  manure  is  due  to  some  similar  action  on  the  part  of  these 
latter  substances." 

In  his  comments  upon  the  general  results,  Director  Thome  says:  "  The  outcome 
of  this  work  has  been  that  results  obtained  in  two  or  three  weeks' time  are  in  general 
agreement  with  field  tests  which  required  an  entire  season  for  their  execution."  lie 
adds  further,  however,  that  "no single  season's  field  work  on  a  particular  soil  is  a 
sufficient  basis  on  which  to  formulate  a  definite  prescription  for  the  fertilization  of 
that  soil,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall  find  the  same  law  holding  good  in 
the  conduct  of  the  [wire-basket]  method  of  investigation  ....  All  that  can  l>e 
said  of  this  method  at  present — and  this  is  much — is  that  it  promises  to  be  a  very 
useful  help  in  oiie  of  the  most  intricate  lines  of  investigation  science  has  yet  under- 
taken— that  of  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility." 

Fertility  studiea  on  Stron^ville  soil,  A.  H.  Snvdek  and  C.  Ll  Cook  ( Ohio  Sta. 
Bui.  168,  pp.  119-1S8) . — The  experiments  reported  in  this  bulletin  were  similar  in 
plan  and  purpose  to  those  with  Wooster  soil  noted  above,  the  experiments  being 
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confined,  however,  to  tests  with  the  wire-basket  method.  The  results  obtained  vith 
the  heavy  clay  Strongsville  soil  are  thus  summarized: 

"  (1)  The  soil  has  been  greatly  improved  by  placing  it  in  good  physical  condition 
such  as  is  obtained  in  potting. 

"  (2)  The  soil  is  naturally  fertile  so  far  as  plant  food  is  concerned,  as  shown  not 
only  by  the  basket  cultures  but  as  indicated  by  the  result  of  the  chemical  analyses 
reported  in  Bulletin  150  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

"  (3)  The  effect  of  replanting  the  untreated  soil  in  pots  with  wheat  immediately 
after  a  crop  of  wheat  has  been  grown  in  the  same  is  to  reduce  the  growth  of  plants 
approximately  50  per  cent. 

"  (4)  Lime  appears  to  have  gome  beneficial  effect  in  the  baskets.  Heavier  appli- 
cations than  the  results  in  the  baskets  would  seem  to  indicate  have  been  found 
practicable  in  the  field,  probably  owing  to  the  physical  effect  which  this  substance 
has  upon  the  soil. 

"  (5)  No  appreciable  difference  is  detected  between  the  results  obtained  with 
ground  quicklime  and  hydrated  lime. 

''  (6)  Little  if  any  beneficial  effect  has  been  shown  from  the  application  of  mineral 
fertilizer  salt  to  this  soil  after  it  has  been  placed  in  good  physical  condition,  although 
an  application  of  these  salts,  especially  acid  phosphate,  gives  a  decided  increase 
when  the  soil  is  in  the  condition  found  in  the  field. 

"  (7)  Manure  produces  a  small  increase  in  the  growth  of  plants  in  pots  but  not  as 
great  an  increase  as  is  secured  from  its  application  in  the  field.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  field  its  effect  is  mainly  due  to  its  physical  action. 

"(8)  The  effect  of  green  manure  is  negative  upon  the  crop  planted  inmiediately 
after  it  was  applied,  but  gives  a  large  increase  in  crops  planted  subsequently." 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  these  results  are  as  follows: 

"  (1)  The  soil  of  the  Stron^ville  test  farm  is  sufficiently  rich  in  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  fertility  for  abundant  crop  production,  but  such  is  not  secured  on  account 
of  the  unfavorable  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 

"  (2)  An  improvement  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  such  as  is  obtained  in 
the  process  of  potting,  or  by  the  application  of  lime,  barnyard  manure,  or  green 
manure,  gives  a  marked  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  plants  and  apparently,  to  a 
great  measure,  obviates  the  need  of  the  addition  of  mineral  fertilixers." 

Bubber  soils,  H.  N.  Ridley  (Agr.  Bui.  Straits  and  Fed.  Malay  Statu,  4  (1905), 
No.  JO,  pp.  388,  389). — This  is  a  brief  note  on  a  circular  issued  by  the  Royal  Botanic 
Crardens,  Ceylon,  which  gives  a  series  of  analyses  of  soils  and  of  fresh  and  decaying 
leaves,  twigs,  etc.,  of  the  Para  rubber  plant.  These  analyses  show  that  in  sweeping 
off  the  ground  10,000  lbs.  of  fallen  leaves  and  twigs,  about  58  lbs.  of  lime,  36  lbs.  of 
magnesia,  22  lbs.  of  potash,  and  12  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  are  lost  to  the  soil. 

Behavior  of  "soluble"  phosphoric  acid  and  its  mOTemente  in  the  soil, 
W.  HofFMEisTKB  (Iku  Vtrkolten  der  "lotlichen"  Phoipkorsaxire  und  ikre  Wandfrutig 
ini  Boden.  Insterburg:  Bittnersche  Druckerei,  1904;  rev.  in  CentU.  Agr.  Chan.,  34 
{1905),  pp.  817-8S0;  Jour.  Chem.  Sac.  [London'],  90  (1906),  No.  690,  II,  p.  ISO).— 
The  results  of  5  years'  pot  experiments  on  this  subject  are  reported.  Solubility  in 
ammonium  humate  was  used  as  a  means  of  tracing  the  variations  in  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  the  assimilable  phosphoric  acid  at  different  periods. 

The  results  indicate  that  long  continued  culture  did  not  completely  exhaust  phos- 
phoric acid  soluble  in  ammonium  humate.  The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  such 
phosphoric  acid  was  apparently  due  to  withdrawal  by  crops  and  not  to  reversion  to 
insoluble  forms.  Notwithstanding  the  constant  removal  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
the  subsoil,  the  relative  amount  of.  soluble  phosphoric  acid  was  found  to  increase 
from  the  surface  downward,  indicating  a  downward  movement  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  soil. 
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Stndies  of  the  effect  of  heating  the  soil  on  the  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
showed  that  samples  of  peat  which  in  their  natural  condition  did  not  contain 
determinable  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  ammonium  humate  yielded 
0.006  to  0.061  per  cent  when  heated  at  160°  C. 

The  removal  of  soluble  salts  from  soils,  M.  Rinoblmamm  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n. 
ter.,  11  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  174,  17S). — Methods  of  fioodin)?  and  drainage  employed 
for  this  purpose  in  Egypt  are  briefly  described. 

Progresaive  dianges  in  soil  moisture,  W.  GiJrz  (Mft.  ZUehr.,  ^S  (1906),  No.  1, 
pp.  14-^4). — It  is  maintained  in  this  article  that  in  the  course  of  centuries  there  has 
been  a  progressive  draining  away  of  the  moisture  from  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil, 
especially  of  the  higher  lands,  a  reduction  of  the  humidity  of  the  air,  and  consequent 
increase  in  temperature  variations  between  seasons  and  between  night  and  day. 

Underground  studies,  C.  Ochsbniits  (Helio*,  ZH  (1905),  pp.  ^-66).— Accounts 
are  here  given  of  studies  of  underground  conditions  in  the  region  of  Venice  and  of 
Frankfurt,  4,he  first  with  especial  reference  to  the  sinking  of  the  soil,  resulting  in 
the  fall  of  the  Campanile,  and  the  second  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  salt 
deposits.  The  order  of  occurrence  of  the  salt  deposits  (especially  potash  salts)  under 
Frankfurt,  their  extent,  composition,  and  uses,  are  discussed. 

Soil  physics  laboratory  guide,  W.  H.  Stbvsnhon  and  I.  O.  Schacb  (Netv  York: 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  1906,  pp.  80,  pi.  1,  fig».  16). — This  book,  which  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  laboratory  instruction  given  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  is  designed  "to 
present  to  the  instructor  and  the  student  a  carefully  outlined  series  of  experiments 
in  soil  physics."  It  includes  a  series  of  40  exercises  accompanied  by  questions  on 
various  features  of  the  experiments  outlined. 

"An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  outline  the  exercises  briefly  and  clearly  in 
order  that  the  student  may  proceed  with  the  work  without  loss  of  time  and  without 
confusion.  The  exercises  are  also  listed  in  a  logical  order  with  reference  to  their 
relation  to  each  other  and  the  skill  required  on  the  part  of  the  student."  The  book 
is  an  extension  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  issued  by  the  department  of 
agronomy  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  It  meets  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner 
a  widespread  and  growing  demand  for  a  simple  text-book  on  the  subject. 

Economic  geology  of  the  United  States,  H.  Ribs  (New  York  aitd  London:  The 
MacmUkin  Co.,  1905,  pp.  XXI +4.15,  pit.  g5,  figi.  97). — It  is  stated  that  this  work 
covers  essentially  the  ground  which  is  gone  over  in  the  elementary  course  in  this 
subject  at  Cornell  University,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove  useful  as  a  text-book 
in  other  colleges.  The  arrangement  differs  from  that  of  other  books  on  the  same 
subject  in  that  the  nonmetallic  minerals  are  discussed  first  and  the  metallic  minerals 
last,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  the  non-metallic  minerals  are  much  more  impor- 
tant and  valuable  than  the  metallic  and  because  it  leads  from  a  discussion  of  the  sim- 
pler to  the  more  complex  forms  of  mineral  deposits. 

The  book  contains  chapters  on  coal;  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  other  hydrocar- 
bons; building  stones;  clay;  lime  and  calcareous  cements;  salines;  gypsum;  fertilizers; 
abrasives;  minor  minerals;  water;  soils  and  road  materials;  ore  deposits;  iron;  copper; 
lead  and  zinc;  gold  and  silver;  silver-lead;  aluminum,  manganese,  and  mercury;  and 
minor  metals.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  there  is  a  selected  list  of  papers  relating 
to  the  subject  discussed. 

The  statistical  data  are  drawn  mainly  from  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. The  chapter  on  fertilizers  deals  with  the  occurrence,  nature,  and  uses  of  phos- 
phates, guano,  and  greensand.  The  chapter  on  soils  and  road  materials  discusses 
the  origin  and  properties  of  soils,  especially  re8i<lual  and  transported  soils,  and  the 
distribution  of  soils  in  the  United  States,  and  very  briefly  considers  the  various 
available  road  materials  in  the  United  States. 

Nitrification  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  soil,  (t.  Masoni  (Alii  R.  Accad.  Econ. 
Agr.  Georg.  Firenze,  5.  ter.,  1  (1904),  No.  e-3,  pp.  g66-£69;  abt.  in  Coi<W.  Bakt.  [etc.], 
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i.  AH.^  15  (1906),  No.  SI,  p.  643). — Experiments  with  poudrette  are  reported  which 
ehow  that  nitrification  went  on  rapidly  at  first,  but  that  later  when  the  soil  became 
drier  and  warmer  denitrification  set  up.  The  bacteriological  side  of  the  question  is 
not  considered,  but  the  relation  of  the  use  of  poudrette  to  the  development  of  smat 
in  (»rn  is  discussed. 

A  study  of  nitrification  of  some  organic  fertilizers,  Guiixin  (Bvl.  Soe.  Nat. 
Agr.  France,  66  (1906),  So.  1,  pp.  85-94,  fig-  1)- — Studies  of  relative  rate  of  nitrifica- 
tion in  soil  and  comparative  fertilizing  value  in  pot  experiments  with  oats  are 
reported  for  dried  blood,  wool  waste,  roasted  wool,  crude  ammonia  obtained  from 
evaporation  of  ammoniai'al  gas  liquor,  wine  lees,  and  "galalith,"  a  refuse  from  the 
preparation  of  various  small  articles  from  hardened  casein.  The  amounts  of  organic 
nitrogen  tran8f<)rme<l  into  nitric  nitrogen  during  3  months  when  the  different 
materials  were  mixed  with  a  suitable  soil  at  rates  furnishing  1  gm.  of  nitrogen  per 
kilogram  of  soil  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Nitric  nitrogen  formed  during  three  motUku  with  different  organic  fertUiiers  furnishing  1  gm. 

of  nitrogen. 

I  At  end  of 
.one  month. 


Dried  blood 

Galalith 

Wool  waste 

Roasted  wool 

Crude  ammonia. 
Wine  lees 


Granu.     ' 

0.168  I 

.005  , 

.019  I 

.090 


.051 


At  end  of 

At  end  of 

three 

five 

months. 

months. 

Oramt. 

Gmm*. 

0.348 

0.634 

.217 

.r»o 

.230 

.373 

.309  1 

..»6 

.014  ' 

.199 

.0<0 

.086 

The  dried  blood  nitrified  most  readily.  The  galalith  nitrified  very  slowly  at  firet, 
but  afterwards  more  readily.  The  wool  waste  was  much  inferior  to  the  roasted  wool 
as  regards  rate  of  nitrification.  The  crude  ammonia  nitrified  very  slowly  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  experiment,  but  with  a  higher  temperature  nitrification  was 
quite  rapid.  The  nitrification  of  the  wine  lees  was  very  unsatisfactory.  The  order 
of  efficiency  of  the  different  fertilizers  in  pot  experiments  with  oats  was  as  follows: 
Dried  blood,  roasted  wool,  galalith,  wool  waste,  wine  lees,  crude  ammonia. 

In  discussing  these  experiments,  A.  C.  Girard  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
method  of  0(>mi>aring  fertilizers  was  inaugurated  by  Miintz  and  Girard  more  than  15 
years  ago  and  that  it  has  been  shown  to  be  a  valuable  method  of  determining  the 
relative  value  of  organic  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

On  the  importance  of  nitrification  for  cultivated  plants,  W.  KbCgeb 
(Landii:  Jnhrb.,  34  (1905),  No.  5,  pp.  761-783,  ph.  S;  abs.  in  Chem.  CentU.,  1906, 1,  No. 
1,  pp.  71,  7^). — The  general  object  of  the  experiments  here  reported  was  to  dete^ 
mine  whether  ammonia  is  directly  as.<<imilated  by  cultivated  plants  or  whether  it 
must  first  bo  transformed  by  nitrification. 

The  experiments,  which  were  begun  in  1899,  were  made  in  pota  containing  a  mix- 
ture of  50  per  cent  sand  and  50  per  cent  ordinary  farm  soil.  One  series  of  pots  was 
sterilized  and  another  was  not  sterilized.  They  all  received  the  same  basal  applica- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  Some  in  each  series  received  no  nitrogen,  some 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonium  salts,  and  others  nitrogen  in  form  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  crop.s  ex];)erimented  with  included  mustard,  oata,  barley,  potatoes,  and 
fodder  l)eetg.  The  data  recorded  include  the  yields  and  nitrogen  content  of  the 
plants,  as  well  as  (jualitative  tests  of  water  extracts  of  the  soils. 

The  results  show  that  mustard,  oats,  and  barley  derive  nitrogen  from  ammoniam 
salts  and  nitrates  with  equal  facility,  and  that  for  such  crops  these  two  sources  of 
nitrogen  are  equally  valuable.     Potatoes  appear  to  prefer  ammonia  to  nitrate  as  a 
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source  of  nitrogen.  At  least,  the  action  of  the  first  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of 
the  second.  Beets  are  much  more  responsive  to  applications  of  nitrate  ttian  ammonia 
nitrogen,  and  their  growth  is  especially  promoted  by  applications  of  nitrate. 

It  appears  from  these  facts  that  the  inferior  action  of  ammonia  nitrogen  sometimes 
observed  in  practice  may  not  be  due  to  inherent  superiority  of  nitrate,  but  to  unlike 
physiological  and  other  conditions  which  interfere  with  the  biological  processes  in 
the  soil.  In  almost  all  of  the  sterilized  pots  the  application  of  soluble  forms  of  nitro- 
gen gave  smaller  yields  or  no  increase  of  yield  as  compared  with  pots  receiving  no 
nitrogen.  This  result  is  also  attributed  to  interference  with  biological  processes. 
Cultivate<l  plants  not  only  utiliise  ammonia  nitrogen  but  generally  assimilate  it  to  the 
same  extent  as  nitrate  nitrogen.  Nitrification  is  therefore  not  so  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  cultivated  plants  as  is  generally  supposed.  Beets  and  potatoes  represent 
extremes  in  this  respect  among  the  plants  exi)erimented  with.  The  results  in 
general  do  not  warrant  the  changing  of  recommendations  baaed  on  the  importance 
of  nitrification,  since  this  process  is  useful  in  rendering  insoluble  soil  nitrogen  avail- 
able for  plants. 

The  influence  of  fertilizing  and  of  plant  gn^owth  on  soil  properties  and 
soil  exhaustion,  W.  KBtJoER  (Landw.  Johrb.,  S4  (Z906),  No.  S,  pp.  78S-S04,  pi.  1, 
dgms.  g;  aht.  in  Chem.  CenM.,  1906,  I,  No.  1,  p.  72). — In  connection  with  the  study 
of  nitrification  noted  above,  it  was  observed  that  the  soils  receiving  different  treat- 
ments were  very  variable  with  reference  to  their  behavior  when  shaken  up  with 
water  an  -  allowed  to  settle,  and  that  their  content  of  soluble  lime  and  magnesia, 
as  well  as  the  proportions  of  these  constituents  which  were  pre<'ipitated  when 
sodium  carbonate  and  hydrate  were  added  in  the  tests  for  ammonia,  varied  within 
wide  limits. 

The  experiments  here  reported  were  designed  to  further  study  the  nature  and 
cause  of  these  variations.  They  were  made  in  pots  each  containing  6  kg.  of  the 
same  soil  mixture  used  in  the  nitrification  experiments,  to  which  there  were  added 
in  different  cases,  in  addition  to  the  basal  fertilizer  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime, 
ammonium  sulphate  (furnishing  2  gm.  of  nitrogen),  potat-'sium  nitrate  (14.4  gm.), 
and  sodium  nitrate  (12.1  gm. ),  chlorid  (8.4  gm. ),  sulphate  UO.l  gm.,  water-free), 
carbonate  (7.6gm.),  and  hydrate  (5.7  gm.). 

Series  of  experiments  were  made  with  potatoes,  mustard,  oats,  barley,  and  fodder 
beets.  It  was  obser^'ed  in  all  cases,  though  more  marked  with  some  crops  than 
with  others,  that  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  reduced  the  ])oro8ity  of  the  soil, 
increased  the  tendency  to  puddle,  and  interfered  with  settling  when  the  soil  was 
shaken  with  water  and  allowed  to  stand.  It  also  increased  the  tendency  to  form 
crusts  and  clods.  These  results  are  attributed  to  the  accumulation  of  Bo<la  in  the 
soil,  with  consequent  formation  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  application  of  ammonium 
sulphate  resulted  in  an  increase  in  solubility  of  lime  and  magnesia  com]M)unds  in 
the  soil.  Sodium  salts,  especially  sodium  carbonate,  redu(«  the  solubility  of  these 
substances. 

Fixation  of  atmospheric  nitro^n  by  plants,  Trabut  (Bxd.  Agr.  Alghie  et 
Tunirie,  11  (1905),  Son.  33,  pp.  Sl.'l-HIG;  94,  pp.  .■>S7-547,  fig-  7).— -This  is  a  general 
discussion  of  the  subject,  summarizing  the  more  practical  results  of  investigations  on 
the  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  leguminous  plants  and  the  various  methods  of  soil  inocu- 
lation to  promote  such  fixation  which  have  been  proposed. 

The  utilization  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  means  of  micro-organisms,  R. 
Thiele  {Landw.  Vera.  Stat.,  6-1  (1905),  No.  S-4,  pp.  161-^S8,  figt.  S;  abt.  in  Jour. 
Chem.  Soc.  [London],  90  ( 1900),  No.  520,  II,  p.  J/.#).—Thi.« article  reviews  the  present 
knowledge  relating  to  Azotobactcr,  and  reports  a  series  of  studies  of  the  behavior  ol 
the  organism  in  various  liquid  and  poliil  media;  the  occurrence  of  Azotobacter  in  dif- 
ferent soils  and  its  culture  in  sterile  soil;  the  variation  in  the  nitrogen  content  of  field 
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soils  and  its  determination  (aee  E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  436),  and  the  optimum  temperatnre 
for  Azotobacter  as  compared  with  soil  temperatures. 

The  results,  which  are  reported  in  detail,  show  that  while  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  power  of  Azotobacter  to  fix  nitrogen  \mder  laboratory  conditions,  it  is  not  certain 
that  this  is  a  specific  characteristic  like  the  power  of  yeast  to  produce  alcohol.  It  is 
thought  possible  that  when  the  organism  is  supplied  with  a  large  amount  of  organic 
matter  containing  nitrogen  its  nitrogen-fixing  power  may  be  destroyed,  and,  like 
yeast  when  grown  in  peptone  media,  may  show  very  different  properties  from  thoee 
ordinarilj  in  evidence. 

The  growth  of  Azotobacter  in  artificial  media  is  not  therefore  to  be  considered 
unique  or  typical.  The  mode  of  operation  of  the  organism  in  the  soil  is  very  imper- 
fectly understood  and  can  not  be  thoroughly  cleared  up  until  more  accurate  methods 
of  determining  the  very  small  variations  in  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  which  are 
involved  in  studies  of  this  kind  are  secured.  Moreover,  the  temperature  conditions 
in  laboratory  cultures  do  not  obtain  in  the  natural  soil,  and  therefore  the  optimum 
conditions  for  activity  of  the  organism  are  not  always  present  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  life  and  the  work  of  Azotobacter  are  still  to  a  large  extent  unsolved  problems, 
the  practical  man  is  not  warranted  in  expecting  that  Azotobacter  fertilizing  will  in 
the  near  future  take  the  place  to  any  extent  of  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Numerous  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  are  given  and  the  methods  and 
apparatus  used  in  the  experiments  reported  are  described. 

The  aaaimilation  of  free  elementary  iiitrog«n  by  micro-organiuns,  J.  Vocn. 
(CenM.  Bakt.  [«te.],  g.  AM.,  IS  {1906),  No*.  SS,  pp.  SS-6S;  .f-S,  pp.  174-188;  1-8, 
pp.  ilS-igl). — A  review  is  given  of  the  more  important  investigations  on  this  sub- 
ject, bringing  out  especially  how  chemical  treatment  of  the  soil  and  use  of  fertilizen 
may  retard  or  promote  the  activity  of  different  groups  of  these  organisms.  A  bibli- 
ography of  the  subject  containing  148  references  is  given. 

II'itrog«n-flxiiig bacteria,  T.  W.  Kirk  [NewZeal.  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.,  13(1906), 
pp.  34SS46,  pl».  S). — ^The  history  of  investigation  on  this  subject  is  briefly  reviewed, 
and  experiments  on  beans,  peas,  vetches,  and  red  clover  with  the  inoculating  material 
prepared  by  this  Department  are  reported. 

"The  results  proved  (1)  that  on  land  which  will  already  produce  a  good  crop  of 
legumes  the  inoculation  is  of  little  benefit  to  the  crop  treated,  but  (2)  it  incretues  the 
number  of  nodules  on  the  roots  and  consequently  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  left  in  the 
soil  for  the  benefit  of  a  following  crop,  such  as  grain  or  roots,  which  have  not  the 
power  of  providing  nitrogen  for  themselves;  (3)  the  inoculated  seed  invariably  gave 
better  results  than  the  inoculated  soil." 

The  relative  merits  of  inoculation  by  means  of  infected  soil  and  by  pure  cultures 
are  discussed  and  directions  and  precautions  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  inoculating 
material  are  given. 

Cooperative  expefiments  with  nodule-forming  bacteria,  F.  (3.  Harrison  and 
B.  Barlow  (Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  Bid.  148,  pp.  19,  fig*.  7).— This  bulle- 
tin contains  brief  statements  r^arding  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  these  organisms 
and  summarizes  the  results  of  tests  made  by  farmers  in  different  parts  of  Canada  of 
liquid  cultures  distributed  by  the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph. 

The  cultures  were  sent  out  in  small  bottles  in  such  condition  that  all  the  fanner 
had  to  do  was  to  mix  the  contents  of  the  bottle  with  a  measured  quantity  of  water 
and  then  apply  to  his  seed.  Cultures  for  alfalfa,  alsike  clover,  red  clover,  white 
clover,  soy  beans,  vetches,  peas,  and  beans  were  distributed.  Of  the  134  reports 
received,  91  showed  benefit  from  inoculation,  40  no  advantage,  and  3  stated  that  the 
organisms  were  already  present  in  the  soil.  Extracts  from  the  individual  reports  are 
given  as  well  as  detailed  directions  for  using  the  cultures. 

Tests  of  commercial  cultures  of  nitrog'en-flxing'  bacteria  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Office  Sec.  Circ.  16,  folio). — ^Thia  circular  calls  attention  briefly  to  the  limitations  of 
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the  value  of  inoculation,  and  reports  the  results  of  tests  of  19  samples  of  cultures  of 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  obtained  in  the  open  market.  These  results  show  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  cultures  were  either  of  poor  quality  or  worthless. 

The  fertilizing  value  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  preparations,  M.  Hoffmann 
{Mitt.  Deui.  Lnndw.  Getell,  HI  {1906),  Xo.  6,  pp.  43-46). — A  summary  is  given  of 
information  relating  to  methods  of  preparing  and  the  fertilizing  value  of  "N" 
fertilizer,  lime  niter,  lime  nitrogen,  and  similar  compounds,  prepared  by  various 
processes  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

Some  experiments  with  lime  nitrogen  on  mineral  and  moor  soils  and 
investigations  on  the  decomposition  of  calcium  cyanamid  in  various  kinds  of 
■oil,  H.  VON  Feilitzbn  ( Verhandl.  Ge»ell.  Deitt.  Xaturf.  u.  Aerzte,  78  {1904),  II, 
t.  Abt.,  pp.  167-159;  abi.  in  Chem.  CeniU.,  1906,  I,  No.  7,  pp.  584,  585;  Centbl.  Agr. 
Chem.,  35  {1906),  No.  Z,  p.  137). — The  substance  of  this  paper  has  been  noted  from 
another  source  (£.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  17). 

Barnyard  manure,  A.  Vivien  {Monil.  Sd.,  4-  »«•.,  19  {1905),  No.  2,  pp.  773-779; 
abt.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1905,  II,  No.  20,  p.  1507). — The  results  of  studies  of  the  influ- 
ence of  various  substances,  such  as  gypsum  (2  per  cent),  chalk  (2  per  cent),  starch 
(2  per  cent),  lime  refuse  from  beet-sugar  manufacture  (3  per  cent),  formol  (0.5  per 
cent),  superphosphate  (2  percent),  iron  sulphate  (1  per  cent),  sulphuric  acid  (0.5 
per  cent),  roasted  pyrites,  mineral  phosphates,  nitrate  of  soda  (1  per  cent),  etc.,  on 
the  transformation  of  nitrogen  compounds  in  manure  are  reported. 

The  smallest  loss  of  ammonia  was  observed  in  case  of  gypsum.  Superphosphate, 
iron  sulphate,  and  sulphuric  acid  were  less  effective  than  was  expected.  The  great- 
est losses  occurred  in  untreated  manure  and  in  that  to  which  chalk  and  lime  refuse 
were  added.  In  untreated  manure  and  in  that  treated  with  mineral  phosphate, 
roasted  pyrites,  sulphuric  acid,  crude  potash,  starch,  and  formol  considerable  amounts 
of  nitrate  were  formed;  in  manure  treated  with  superphosphate,  iron  sulphate,  gyp- 
sum, chalk,  and  lime  refuse  only  traces  were  found,  and  when  sodium  nitrate  was 
added  it  was  largely  decomposed  and  lost. 

The  loss  of  dry  matter  in  manure  kept  for  3  months  in  casks  varied  from  18.22 
to  38.13  per  cent,  and  of  total  nitrogen  from  12.07  to  23.72  per  cent,  except  in  case 
of  manure  to  which  sodium  nitrate  was  added,  in  which  the  loss  was  31.21  per  cent 
The  use  of  acid  substances  did  not  reduce  the  loss.  The  ammonia  thus  fixed  was 
apparently  easily  nitrified  and  later  denitrified  and  lost. 

Litter  and  nitrogen,  R.  Hornbekger  (TAtchr.  Fontu.  Jagdir.,  37  {1905),  p.  71; 
ab*.  in  CentM.  Acfr.  Chem.,  34  {1906),  No.  11,  pp.  726,  7;?7).— Pot  experiments  with 
leaves  of  various  kinds  to  test  the  accuracy  of  Henry's  conclusion  (E.  S.  R.,  16, 
.p.  444)  that  dead  forest  leaves  have  the  power  of  fixing  appreciable  amounts  of  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  are  reporte<l.  The  experiments  extended  over  a  year,  and  in  only  2 
cases  out  of  7  was  there  any  gain  of  nitrogen.  The  results  therefore  do  not  confirm 
Henry's  conclusion. 

Crude  ammonia,  GusRaAPAiN  {Bui.  Agr.  Algme  et  Tun'mie,  11  {1905),  No.  2J,  pp. 
506-609) . — The  origin,  character,  and  agricultural  uses  of  a  by-product  obtained  in 
the  manufacture  of  gas  by  passing  the  impure  gas  through  a  mixture  of  lime,  iron 
sulphate,  and  sawdust,  the  mixture  afterwards  l)eing  dried  and  known  as  crude 
ammonia,  are  briefly  discussed. 

The  material  is  shown  to  contain  from  4  to  10  p<>r  cent  nitrogen  in  form  of  ammo- 
nium sulphate  and  of  cyanids.  It  is  of  value  as  a  fertilizer,  but  on  account  of  the 
poisonous  cyanids  and  sulphur  compounds  present  it  must  lie  applic<l  some  time — 3 
or  4  months — before  seeding,  in  order  to  secure  thorough  oxidation  of  the  jwisonous 
compounds.  It  has  been  used  successfully  on  sugar  beets  in  amounts  furnishing  75 
to  100  kg.  of  nitrogen  per  hectare. 
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The  material  is  said  to  have  considerable  value  aa  a  weed  exterminator  and 
insecticide,  especially  for  grape  phylloxera,  when  used  at  rates  of  1,200  to  3,000  kg. 
per  hectare. 

Crude  ammonia,  A.  Grau  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ter.,  11  {1906),  A'o.  3,  pp.  78-SO).— 
The  agricultural  value  of  this  product  (see  preceding  note)  is  discussed  and  direc- 
tions given  for  its  use. 

Analyses  are  reported  which  show  a  variation  in  total  nitrogen  content  of  3  to  7  per 
cent.  Tests  which  have  been  made  of  it  show  that  it  gives  best  results  on  light  eoik 
in  which  nitrification  is  most  active.  It  is  safest  to  apply  it  in  December  or  Janaary 
on  land  that  is  to  be  seeded  in  the  sprihg.  It  gives  good  results  on  beeta  and  poU- 
toee  when  applied  at  rates  of  1,000  to  1,200  kg.  per  hectare,  and  on  oats  at  rates  of 
500  to  600  kg.  and  lightly  harrowed  in. 

Analysis  of  nitrate  of  soda,  R.  Bbnsemann  {Zttchr.  Angeu.'.  Chenu,  IS  (ISOi), 
xVo.  50,  pp.  197i-1974). — The  author  sets  forth  in  complete  and  orderly  form  hi» 
method  of  examining  this  substance,  which  has  been  given  in  a  number  of  previous 
articles  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  pp.  7,  218). 

Acid  versus  basic  phosphatic  fertilizers,  W.  F.  SirrBBRST  {Chem.  Seta,  9i 
(1906) ,  No.  1403,  pp.  g74,  S76). — It  is  stated  that  when  superphosphate  is  added  tos 
soil  containing  excess  of  lime  phosphates  are  formed  which  are  insoluble  in  water 
but  soluble  in  dilute  organic  acids,  and  if  alumina  and  oxid  of  iron  are  in  excess  of 
lime  a  still  further  reversion  to  insoluble  forins  results. 

When  basic  sl«^,  however,  is  used  a  reverse  reaction  occurs.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  the  author  concludes  that  basic  slag  should  be  a  more  valuable  fertilizer 
generally  than  superphosphate,  although  slower  in  action  because  it  is  not  so  per- 
fectly distributed  as  the  reverted  superphosphate.  Comparative  tests  of  superphos- 
phate, basic  slag,  and  basic  superphosphate  (superphosphate  supersaturated  with 
lime)  on  mangolds  are  briefly  reported,  showing  that  the  increased  yield  with  the 
basic  phosphates  was  greater  than  with  the  supeVphosphate. 

On  the  fertilizing  action  of  certain  accessory  compounds  in  slags,  GnrrnoT, 
CRtPBAUX,  and  Milon  {Rev.  Gin.  Agrrni.,  14  {1905),  No.  10-11,  pp.  461-464;  Btd. 
Soc.  Nat.  Agr.  France,  65  {1905),  No.  6,  pp.  479-48S). — A  series  of  pot  experiments 
is  reported  which  were  designed  to  determine  especially  the  fertilizing  value  of  the 
silica  and  manganese  occurring  in  phosphatic  slags. 

Comparative  tests  were  made  with  wheat,  buckwheat,  and  clover  of  ordinary 
Thomas  slag  containing  8.41  per  cent  of  silica  and  3.87  per  cent  of  manganese  oxid, 
and  of  carefully  separated  crystals  of  tetraphosphate  and  of  silicophosphate,  using 
the  latter  either  alone  or  with  the  addition  of  substances  necessary  to  approximate 
the  composition  of  natural  slag.  The  amount  of  complete  artificial  slag  furnishing 
78.1  gm.  of  phosphoric  acid  (the  amount  used  in  each  experiment)  contained  4^.05 
gm.  of  silica  and  19.35  gm.  of  manganese.  The  low-silica  slag,  furnishing  the  same 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  contained  4.72  gm.  of  silica,  and  the  low-manganese  slag 
7.17  gm.  of  manganese. 

The  results  show  that  in  case  of  buckwheat  the  absence  of  silica  retarded  maturity 
and  reduced  the  yield  of  straw  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  floral  envelopes  and 
branches.  In  case  of  wheat  the  absence  of  silica  resulted  in  retarding  the  heading 
and  flowering,  but  was  apparently  without  effect  upon  the  yield.  The  effect  upon 
strength  of  straw  was  not  appreciable.  The  growth  and  yield  of  clover  were  appre- 
ciably reduced  in  absence  of  silica  in  the  fertilizer.  The  absence  of  manganese  from 
the  fertilizer  produced  results  similar  to  those  obtained  in  case  of  silica  as  regards 
the  growth  and  yield  of  buckwheat,  except  that  they  were  leas  marked.  The  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  plant,  however,  was  affected  to  a  greater  extent  by  the 
absence  of  manganese  than  oi  silica.  Like  results  were  obtamed  with  wheat  and 
clover. 
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The  results  in  general,  therefore,  show  that  the  silica  and  manganese  contained  in 
Thomas  slag  are  of  considerable  importance  as  fertilizers.  On  the  other  hand  there 
was  apparently  some  superiority  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  tetraphosphate  over 
that  of  the  silicophosphate,  but  this  is  to  be  further  studied. 

Comparative  experiments  with  highpercentageandlow  percentage  Thomas 
slag  {Deut.  Landw.  Prene,  S2  (1905),  No.  79,  pp.  667-669,  figs.  .#).— Plat  experiments 
with  rye  and  oats,  using  equal  money  values  of  the  two  slags  ( the  low-percentage 
slags  containing  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  citric-acid  soluble  phosphoric  acid), 
showed  the  high-percentage  phosphate  to  be  more  economical.  See  also  E.  S.  R., 
16,  p.  1064. 

Citric-acid  soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag,  M.  db  Molinabi  and  O. 
LiGOT  {Bul.  Agr.  \_Bru»ids\,  S4  {1905),  No.  5,  jyp.  909-916;  6,  pp.  1116-1118).— Com- 
parative  pot  testa  of  untreated  Thomas  slag  and  that  which  had  been  exhausted  with 
citric  acid  according  to  the  Wagner  method  are  reported.  The  results  show  that  the 
yield  of  oats  was  normal  with  the  untreated  slag  but  practically  nil  with  the  extracted 
slag. 

Phosphate  Tnining  in  Tennessee,  D.  S.  Cooke  (Amer.  Feri.,  -23  (1905),  No.  5, 
pp.  5-10,  figs.  S). — This  article  discusses  the  rapid  growth  of  this  industry,  some  of 
the  di£ficulties  encountered  in  developing  it,  the  peculiarities  of  laborers,  and  the 
present  outlook. 

Algerian  phosphate  and  apatite  (Milt.  DevU.  Landw.  Gesell.,  20  (1905),  No.  46, 
pp.  389-391). — This  is  a  summary  of  experiments  by  Soderbaum  in  Sweden,  compar- 
uig  the  composition  and  fertilizing  value  of  Algerian  phosphate  and  Norw^an 
apatite  when  applied  to  oats  grown  on  sandy  soils  and  peas  grown  on  moor  soils. 
The  results  show  in  general  the  superiority  of  the  Algerian  phosphate. 

Experiments  on  the  assimilation  of  potash  and  soda  Toy  plants,  T.  Pfeiffer 
ET  AL.  (Mitt.  Landw.  Inst.  Bredau,  3  (1905),  No.  4,  pp.  567-613;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  30 
(1906),  No.  10,  Repert.  No.  S,  pp.  25,  26). — The  numerous  investigations  on  this  sub- 
ject which  have  been  made  in  recent  years  are  referred  to. 

A  series  of  pot  experiments  made  during  1903  and  1904  on  barley  with  potash- 
containing  and  potash-free  artificial  zeolites  ( iK>ta8sium,  sodium,  and  calcium  zeolites) 
is  reported,  the  object  of  the  experiments  being  to  study  the  capacity  of  plants  to 
utilize  the  potash  of  such  compounds,  the  influence  of  potash-free  zeolites  on  the 
utilization  and  the  fixation  of  the  potash  salts  applied  with  them,  and  the  extent  to 
which  applications  of  sodium  salts  overcome  the  unfavorable  action  of  potash-free 
zeolites.  The  zeolites  and  necessary  basal  fertilizers  were  applie<l  to  pots  contain- 
ing 4  kg.  of  sand.  The  yield  and  potash  and  soda  contents  of  the  total  crop,  straw, 
and  grain  are  recorded. 

The  results  show  that  the  potash  of  zeolites  was  readily  utilized  by  the  plant  (as 
high  as  88  per  cent).  The  potash  content  of  the  grain  remaineil  fairly  constant,  but 
that  of  the  straw  varied  widely  with  the  amount  of  |H>tai<h  available  for  the  uses  of 
the  plant.  The  action  of  potash  fertilizers  was  somewhat  reduce<l  by  applying  them 
in  connection  with  sodium  and  calcium  zeolites,  thus  indicating  some  fixation  of  the 
potash  in  less  available  forms.  Increasing  the  applications  of  potash  lowered  the 
sodium  content  of  the  plants.  Incidentally  it  was  ot>t<erved  that  sand  which  had 
been  treated  with  soda  solution  and  hydrochloric  acid  yielded  more  potash  and  soda 
to  the  plants  than  that  which  had  not  been  treated. 

The  indirect  action  of  soda  on  the  utilization  of  potash,  which  the  experiments 
indicate,  is  ascribed  to  an  exchange  of  bases.  In  case  of  soils  rich  in  potash  this 
exchange  of  bases  may  result  in  a  sufiBcient  supply  of  potash  to  cro|)S  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  is,  however,  a  species  of  soil  robljery  and  will  ultimately  result  in  pot- 
ash exhaustion.  The  same  is  true  of  the  continuous  use  of  potash  salts  rich  in  sodium 
cblorid,  although  in  this  case  exhaustion  is  not  so  rai)idly  brought  about. 
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Sodium  salts  act  in  two  ways,  (1)  by  setting  free  potash  in  the  soil,  and  (2)  by 
repl^ing  potash  in  plants.  In  case  of  a  crop  like  barley,  the  need  of  the  grain  for 
potash  is  first  supplied,  and  if  there  is  a  deficency  of  potash  for  the  whole  plant  soda 
replaces  the  potash  in  the  leaves  and  stalks,  thus  making  the  potash  available  for  the 
uses  of  the  grain.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  sodium  salts  enable  the  plant  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  a  given  amount  of  potash  in  the  production  of  grain. 

The  author  concludes  in  general  that  applications  of  sodium  salts  in  connection 
with  potassium  salts  result  in  a  greater  assimilation  of  potash,  which  is  shown  in  a 
greater  total  production  in  the  case  of  barley  in  which  the  grain  does  not  participate 
except  to  the  extent  that  a  part  of  the  jxitash  of  the  stems  and  leaves  is  replaced  bj 
soda,  leaving  the  potash  available  for  the  pnxluction  of  the  grain. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  plant  food  value  of  the  elements  may  be  a  periodic  func- 
tion of  their  atomic  weights  and  that  elements  like  potassium  of  the  medium  atomic 
weights  may  be  termed  phyto-chemic. 

Manuriiig  with  potasli  salts,  C.  Dvsskrre  (Chron.  Agr.  Vaud,  18  (1905),  .Yo. 
SS,  jyp.  667-676,  fig.  1). — A  brief  acc-ouiit  is  given  of  experiments  which  have  been 
carried  on  at  a  number  of  places  in  I^ausanne  since  1898  to  determine  the  value  of 
potash  salts  as  fertilizer  for  grass  lands. 

Soils  uf  widely  different  geological  origin  and  mechani(^al  and  chemical  composi- 
tion were  used  in  these  experiments.  The  total  content  of  potash  in  the  soils  ^-aried 
from  7.9  gm.  per  kilogram  of  fine  earth  in  a  peaty  soil  to  22.2  gm.  in  an  allu\-ial8oil. 
The  soluble  potash  varied  from  0.4  gm.  in  an  alluvial  soil  to  1.28  gm.  in  an  erratic 
clay  soil.  There  was  apparently  no  strict  relation  between  the  total  and  soluble 
content  of  potash  in  the  soil  and  the  effect  of  the  potash  salts,  although  the  potash 
fertilizers  were  in  general  beneficial  in  tlie  Jurassic  formations,  which  are  as  a  mle 
poor  in  potash,  while  in  crystalline  (granite)  formations  or  in  crystalline  schi^ 
(gneiss),  in  which  potash  is  abundant,  the  use  of  potash  fertilizers  produced  leas  effect 

The  results  in  general  indicate  that  through  a  series  of  years  the  use  of  pota.°h 
salts  was  profitable  on  all  the  soils  experimented  with.  The  liberal  use  of  phoe- 
phatic,  nitrogenous,  and  calcareous  fertilizers  for  a  number  of  years  renders  the  use 
of  potash  fertilizers  necessary.  The  amount  of  assimilable  potash  in  the  soil 
becomes  exhausted,  and  the  amount  which  the  soil  yields  to  the  plant  is  not  eofficient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  large  crops  produced  by  the  use  of  the  other  fertilixei^. 
The  crops  which  especially  require  applications  of  potash  are  beets,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
forage  plants,  etc. 

Kainit,  L.  Baroebon  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  Mr.,  10  (1905),  So.  4S,pp.  688-690).— 
The  various  salts  included  under  this  general  name  in  France,  as  well  as  potash 
salts  from  other  sources,  such  as  sea-weed  ashes,  sea  water,  etc.,  are  briefly  discu*ed. 

A  molasses-potash  fertilizer,  0.  Reitmair  (Separate  Jrom  Wiener  Landur.  3g., 
luOo,  No.  94,  pp.  8). — This  article  briefly  discusses  the  fertilizing  value  of  the 
material  obtained  by  drying  or  by  burning  the  residue  from  the  distillation  of 
ni()la8s<>s.  The  dry  prcxluct  has  been  put  on  the  market  under  the  name  of  chilinit, 
which  contains  considerable  amounts  of  nitrogen  as  well  as  ]>otash.  The  burned 
pnxluct  containt!  a  higher  i)ercentage  of  jKitash  but  no  nitrog«i,  but  is  very  variable 
in  com]X>8ition. 

On  the  successful  use  of  mangranese  as  a  fertilizer,  G.  Bertra^d  (OmpL 
Rend.  Acud.  &(.  [Parish,  Ul  (1905),  No.  S6,  pp.  1255-1251;  Jour.  Agr.  I^t.,  n.  vr., 
11  (190G),  So.  3,  pp.  4:2,  .^).— The  author  refers  to  his  work  on  laccase  as  con- 
vincing him  of  the  physiological  importance  of  manganese,  and  quotes  the  work  of 
several  other  investigators  as  confirming  his  conclusions.  He  reports  field  experi- 
ments with  oats  on  two  j)lat«  l)oth  of  which  received  the  same  basal  fertilizer,  Imt 
only  one  was  fertilizo<l  with  manganese  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  50  kg.  per  hectare 
(44.53  lbs.  per  acre). 
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There  was  an  increase  on  the  plat  receiving  manganese  of  22.5  per  cent  in  total 
crop,  17.4  per  cent  in  grain,  and  26  per  cent  in  straw.  Tlie  grain  from  the  manganese 
plat  was  somewhat  heavier  than  that  from  the  other  and  (K>ntained  somewhat  lees 
water,  but  was  otherwise  of  practically  the  same  composition.  The  percentage  of 
manganese  present  in  the  grain  was  very  minute. 

The  recovery  of  products  of  commercial  value  from  sewage  slud^,  J. 
Gbossmanm  {Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  S4  {1905),  No.  12,  pp.  65S-659). — A  plant  con- 
structed at  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  on  plans  prepared  by  the  author,  for  the  distilla- 
tion of  sewage  sludge  is  described  and  the  principles  upon  which  plants  should  be 
constructed  and  operated  are  discussed.     These  in  brief  are  as  fallows: 

"(1)  The  sludge  should  l)e  heated  in  comparatively  thin  layers.  ...  (2)  The 
furnaces  should  be  capable  of  maintaining  an  even  heat  at  temperatures  varying  from 
200°  to  500°  C,  or  even  more.  (3)  Manual  labor  should  be  dispensed  with  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  substitution  of  mechanical  appliances  by  which  the  process  could  be 
made  continuous,  and  almost  automatic.  (4)  Under  these  circumstances  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  maintain  a  high  vacuum,  but  a  slight  minus  pressure  in  conjunc- 
tion with  superheated  steam  would  be  most  likely  to  give  satisfactory  results." 

The  products  obtained  in  this  plant,  the  cost  of  installation  of  which  was  about 
f20,000,  and  which  required  2  tons  of  coke  per  day,  are  "7  tons  of  residue,  contain- 
ing besides  free  carbon  about  2  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  corresponding  to  8  per  cent  of 
ammonia  sulphate  and  1  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  equal  to  a  little  over  2  per  cent 
of  calcium  phosphate,  and  a  quantity  of  grease  which  depends  on  the  original  quan- 
tity contained  in  the  sludge."  Means  of  increasing  the  salable  products  are  discussed. 
Plant  analysis  as  an  aid  in  estimating  the  manurial  requirements,  with 
special  reference  to  hops,  P.  Schneider  (  Wchntchr.  Brau.,  iii  {1905),  pp.  456-468; 
aJbt.  m  Chem.  CenlU.,  1906,  II,  pp.  970,971;  Jour.  Chem.  .Soc.  [London],  88  {1905), 
Af>.  617,  II,  p.  755). — The  analyses  made  by  the  author  show  that  the  more  advanced 
leaves  of  hops  showed  a  definite  minimum  of  phosphoric  acid  when  this  substance 
was  deficient  in  the  soil.  This  was  most  evident  at  time  of  the  first  crop  in  the  lower 
leaves,  but  at  time  of  the  second  crop  in  the  upper  leaves.  The  nitrogen  followed 
the  same  course  as  that  of  phosphoric  acid  and  was  best  detected  by  analysis  of  the 
leaves.  No  definite  results,  however,  could  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  potassium, 
magnesium,  and  calcium. 

Analyais  of  commercial  fertilizers  sold  in  Maryland,  H.  B.  McDonnell  et 
AL.  (Md.  Agr.  Col.  Quart.,  1905,  No.  S9,  pp.  64). — This  is  a  report  on  fertilizer  inspec- 
tion during  the  period  from  March  to  June,  1905,  inclusive. 

Inspection  of  fertilizers  in  190S,  F.  W.  Morsb  et  al.  {New  Hampshire  Sla. 
Bui.  ISS,  pp.  lSS-144). — This  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  analyses  of  105  brands  of 
mixed  fertilizers  collected  by  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and  analyzed  by  the 
chemist  of  the  station.  It  also  contains  a  short  article  on  the  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. Among  the  samples  inspected  "there  were  27  cases  of  failure  to  equal  the 
guarantee  in  one  or  more  ingredients,  but  in  all  but  9  of  them  a  lack  in  one  element 
was  made  good  by  an  excess  of  another  without  affecting  the  value  of  the  goods. 
The  majority  of  deficits  was  found  in  available  phosphoric  acid  in  the  lower  grades 
of  goods." 

AOBICTJLTTJBAL  BOTAKY. 

Calcium  as  a  plant  nutrient,  V.  V.  Ybkmakov  {Zhur.  Opuiln.  Agron.  {Rust. 
Jour.  Expt.  Ixmdw.),  6  {1905),  No.  1,  pp.  63-66). — The  author  carried  on  a  series  of 
experiments  in  light  and  darkness  with  seedlings  of  buckwheat,  blue  lupines,  and 
detached  leaves  of  various  plants,  to  test  the  effect  of  calcium  as  a  plant  nutrient 

Seedlings  were  placed  in  normal  nutritive  solutions  containing  calciiun  salts  and 
in  solutions  without  calcium  salts,  and  afterwards  the  plants  were  examined  for  the 
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presence  of  nitrates.  Nitrates  were  observed  iii  tlie  cotyiedons  and  also  in  the 
hypocotyl,  the  plants  receiving  the  normal  solut'ons  <-ontaining  nitrates  only  in  the 
hypocotyl,  and  thoi<e  whicii  received  no  lime  containing  nitrates  both  in  the  hypo- 
cotyl  and  the  cotyledons. 

From  his  experiments  the  author  concludes  that  the  absence  of  nitrates  in  the 
cotyledons  of  normal  plants  indicates  the  formation  of  organic  nitrogenous  materiil 
at  the  expense  of  the  nitrates,  while  in  plants  grown  without  calcium  nitrates  are 
not  assimilated.  The  author  tested  the  results  in  various  ways,  and  conclndea  that 
the  presence  of  lime  in  a  nutritive  solution  is  necesmry  for  the  assimilation  of  nitiic- 
acid  salts  by  plants,  whether  grown  in  darkness  or  in  light. — p.  firrm.in. 

Regeneration  in  plants,  W.  B.  McCalhtm  {Hot.  Gaz.,  40  (1905),  Aiw.  i,j)p- 
S7-1J0,  figt.  14;  4,  pp-  Ml-SGS,  fig».  9).—k  study  was  made  of  the  influence  of  difier- 
ent  factors  on  the  regeneration  of  parts  of  plants,  the  principal  investigations  being 
made  with  bean  seedlings.  The  influencing  factors  studied  were  wound  stimnli,  dis- 
turbance in  nutrition,  changes  in  water  content,  accumulation  of  formative  sub- 
stances, age  and  degree  of  maturity,  correlation,  and  growth  tension. 

Summarizing  his  investigations,  the  author  shows  that  the  occurrence  of  regenera- 
tion in  plants  usually  involves  the  replacement  of  the  organs  removed,  but  the  same 
result  is  often  obtained  when  the  organ  itself  is  not  removed  but  is  prevented  from 
functioning.  The  plant  [>osse8ses  innumerable  growing  points,  the  majority  of  which 
do  not  develop  if  the  plant  body  retains  anything  like  a  definite  organization,  in 
most  cases  this  development  does  not  occur,  because  these  cells  capable  of  producing 
new  organs  are  held  in  check  by  those  parts  already  growing.  This  nondevelop- 
nient  does  not  seem  to  Ije  due  to  any  lack  of  conditions  of  favorable  growth,  bat  i« 
due  to  some  influence  which  an  organ,  acting  perhaiis  along  the  protoplasmic  con- 
nections, is  able  to  exert  over  other  parts  and  po  prevent  their  growth.  When  this 
influence  is  removed,  the  favorable  growth  conditions  present  permit  the  growth  of 
the  j)art8  to  occur. 

A  bibliography  of  literature  relating  to  this  subject  is  appended. 

The  rdle  of  the  albuminoid  substances  of  leaves  and  their  accumulation  in 
ripening  seeds,  N.  I.  V^asilvev  {Zhiir.  Opuitn.  Agroii.  (Rum.  Jour.  Etpt.  Lands.), 
6  (1905),  So.  4,  pp.  SX5-4O0).—\i\  a  previous  article  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  7-W)  theauthor 
expressed  the  view  that  the  rii>entng  process  of  seeds  is  the  inverse  of  the  process  of 
germination,  and  he  assuuuHl  that  the  albuminoid  substances  produced  in  the  leaves 
are  transported  to  the  !>ee<ls,  in  which  they  are  again  transformed  into  albumin. 

In  the  present  investigation  the  author  exammed  the  leaves  of  the  white  lupine 
during  various  i)eri(Kls  of  ri|>ening  of  the  seeds,  analyzing  separately  the  petiolesand 
the  leaf  blades.  It  was  found  that  with  the  advanced  development  of  the  plantsand 
the  increasing  rij)eness  of  the  see<l8  the  amount  of  total  nitrogen  and  of  albaminoid 
nitrogen  in  the  leaves  decreased,  while  corresponding  amounts  of  nitrogen  increased 
in  the  seetls. 

An  examination  of  the  distribution  of  the  different  groups  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances in  the  leaves  and  their  petioles  showe<l  that  the  leaves  are  richer  xa  total  and 
albuminous  nitrogen  than  the  petioles.  The  petioles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  richer 
in  nonalbuminoid  nitrogen  and  especially  in  asparagin. 

The  author  concludes  that  in  leaves  the  nitrogenous  substances  are  synthesized  to 
albumin,  and  then  remain  in  this  form  indefinitely  as  reserve  substances.  At  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  seeds  and  during  their  ripening  the  leaves  begin  to 
deliver  their  reserve  albuminous  substances  to  the  seeds.  The  reserve  albumin, 
splitting  up,  is  trans()orte<l  to  the  seeds  in  the  form  of  such  nitrogenous  compounds 
as  amido  acids,  asparagin,  and  organic  bases. — p.  rrbman. 

The  physiolog'ical  anatomy  of  the  root  tubercles  of  some  LegujninoMe, 
J.  Bernatskv  (Math.  u.  XaUirw.  Her.  L'ngam,  SO  (190S),  pp.  65-70,  figi.  5).— In  this 
l>aper  (not  printed  until  1905)  the  author  reports  a  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
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root  tubercles  of  Robinia  pseudacacia,  TetraffonolojbtiK  siliquoswi,  and  several  species  of 
Cytisus,  Orobus,  and  Vicia,  and  he  claims  in  every  case  to  have  determined  the 
possibility  of  gas  exchange  through  the  cortex  of  the  roots. 

Tlie  effect  of  self-fertilization  in  the  Legiuninoase,  O.  Kirchner  {Naiurw. 
Zt»chT.  Land  «.  Fortliv.,  S  [1905),  Not.  1,  pp.  1-16;  2,  pp.  49-«4;  S,  pp.  97-111).— 
Observations  are  given  on  the  self-fertilization  of  about  100  species  of  Leguminosse, 
representing  34  genera,  the  data  in  many  instances  being  compiled  from  various 
sources,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  statements  were  confirmed  by  the  author. 
About  one-third  of  the  species  are  reported  as  being  self-sterile. 

The  effect  of  light  on  Uelilotus  alba,  R.  W.  Coppedob  ( Trans.  Kant.  Acad. 
Sri.,  go  {1906),  pi.  1,  pp.  97-105) . — The  author  describes  a  number  of  experiments  to 
test  the  effect  of  light  on  sweet  clover,  studying  its  effect  on  the  nutation  of  leaves 
and  stems,  the  relation  between  movement  and  strength  of  light,  the  relation  between 
light  and  carbon  dioxid  gas  in  forming  starch,  and  the  time  at  which  starch  was 
formed  and  disappeared  in  the  plant. 

In  studying  the  nutation  of  the  leaves  and  stems,  the  author  found  that  the  .hot- 
sun  position  assumed  by  the  plant  depends  on  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
and  not  on  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
stomata  depend  on  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Nutation  he  found  to 
take  place  in  almost  the  entire  stem  of  the  young  plant,  being  most  noticeable  in  the 
pulvinus  and  decreasing  toward  the  roots.  As  the  plant  grows  older  the  region  of 
nutation  is  diminished. 

Kxperimenta  to  determine  whether  the  movement  of  the  ]>lants  and  leaves 
depended  on  the  light  only  showed  that  light  alone  was  the  cause  of  the  normal  day 
movements  of  the  plants,  and  the  rate  of  movement  was  found  to  depend  on  the 
strength  of  the  light. 

In  determining  the  relationship  between  light  and  carbon  dioxid  in  starch  forma- 
tion the  author  experimented  with  leaves  in  different  temperatures,  in  different 
colored  lights,  etc.,  and  found  that  only  in  the  presence  of  l)oth  light  and  air  was 
starch  formed  and  that  it  disappeared  from  the  leaf  when  air  only  was  present. 

The  experiments  as  to  the  time  when  the  starch  left  the  plant  indicated  that  there 
was  a  gradual  decrease  of  starch  after  midnight,  with  its  reappearance  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  one  series  of  experiments  all  the  starch  had  disappeared  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  In  another  series  leaves  were  exammed  every  half  hour,  beginning  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  this  time  the  cells  were  crowdeti  with  starch.  At 
4.30  most  of  the  starch  had  gone  from  the  palisade  cells;  at  5  o'clock  it  was  present 
only  in  the  sieve-tubes,  and  a  little  in  the  cells  bordering  them;  and  at  5.30  all  the 
starch  had  gone  from  the  leaf.  At  6  o'clock  starch  began  to  appear  again  in  the 
palisade  cells,  showing  that  it  disap()ear8  first  from  these  (*ells  and  also  reappears 
first  in  the  palisade  tissues. 

The  action  of  sulphur  dioxid  on  plants,  A.  Wiblkr  ( IhUermrhungen  uber  die 
Einmrkung  ichvvfliger  Sdure  avf  die  Pftamen.  Jierlin:  Jiomlraeijer  Jiro.,  1905,  pp. 
1 7/  +  4^7;  rev.  m  Xature  [ iMndm ],?.»( I90r> ) ,  A'o.  ISOo,  p}i.  S85,  mi ) .  —A  monograph 
dealing  with  the  injurious  action  of  sulphur  dioxid  on  plants,  especially  on  forest 
trees. 

AtKtut  one-half  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  accounts  of  exiH-rimeiital  examina- 
tion ol  the  action  of  the  gas  on  plants,  after  which  the  demonstration  ot  its  action  on 
leaves  and  proof  that  it  enters  through  the  stomata  are  given,  together  with  accounts 
of  its  action  on  the  soil,  relation  l>etween  height  of  trees  and  constitution  of  soil, 
resistance  ot  plants  to  the  gas,  and  the  amount  of  gas  in  the  air  of  o)iitaminated 
regions. 

It  is  claimed  that  sulphurdioxid  was  found  in  the  leaves  of  all  plants  examined  as  far 
as 8  kilometers  from  any  known  souri-e  of  pollution,  but  there  was  no  relation  between 
the  degree  of  injury  and  the  concentration  of  the  poison  in  the  air,  nor  could  any 
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clear  connection  be  detected. between  the  quantity  of  sulphur  dioxid  in  theleava 
and  the  distance  of  these  from  the  centers  of  contamination. 

The  author  finds  that  the  gas  penetrates  into  the  leaves  solely  through  thestomats, 
a  fact  that  has  been  disputed  by  a  number  of  writers.  He  distinguishes  between  acute 
and  chronic  affection  of  plants,  the  former  being  due  to  the  corrosive  action  of  faigii 
percentages  of  sulphur  dioxid  within  a  short  period,  and  the  latter  to  the  slow  action 
of  low  percentages  within  a  longer  one.  The  author  directs  attention  particularly  to 
the  latter  class  of  injury.  Different  plants  were  found  to  react  in  a  very  dissimilar 
manner  and  to  be  unequally  sensitive,  and  the  author  points  out  that  it  is  neceeeary 
to  distinguish  between  sensitiveness  of  organs  and  the  resistance  of  a  plant  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  claimed  that  sulphur  dioxid  was  found  to  adversely  affect  photosynthesis,  bat 
no  critical  concentrations  could  be  established  for  different  species.  An  inductive 
action  of  the  poison  was  frequently  noticed,  by  which  it  was  shown  that  there  was  a 
direct  action  of  the  gas  on  the  chloroplastids.  In  addition  to  corrosions  due  to  acute 
affection,  the  characteristic  effects  of  a  chronic  nature  were  observed  to  be  precocious 
autumnal  coloration  and  fall  of  the  leaves  and  effects  similar  to  these  resulting  from 
partial  starvation.  The  author  discusses  the  mode  of  action  of  the  poison  on  plants, 
and  believes  that  it  unites  particularly  with  the  aldehydes  present  and  that  sulphuric 
acid  is  liberated,  the  injury  being  due  to  this  acid. 

The  general  features  of  chronically  injured  trees  are  said  to  be  strikingly  similar  to 
those  due  to  defective  nutrition,  and  the  author  attributes  the  effects  to  the  indirect 
action  of  sulphur  dioxid  on  the  soil,  resulting  in  the  removal  of  basic  constituents 
and  the  consequent  acidification  due  to  humic  acids.  As  a  remedy  for  chronic  injury 
the  application  of  manures,  especially  basic  ones,  such  as  lime,  is  recommended. 

The  probable  bacterial  origin  of  the  gxun  of  Unseed  mucilagre,  R.  G.  SurrH 
{Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  SO  (190S),  pt.  l,pp.  161-174).— 'Phe  production  of  gnm 
or  slime  in  plants  by  bacteria  is  believed  to  be  abnormal  in  the  case  of  sugar  cane, 
various  Leguminosae,  etc.,  but  in  the  case  of  linden,  flax,  and  quince,  gum  and  mucil- 
age are  of  such  common  occurrence  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  believe  that  the  origin 
may  be  bacterial.  The  author  has  examined  the  tissues  of  lime,  quince,  and  flax 
bacteriologically,  and  in  all  cases  has  found  slime-forming  bacteria.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  information  that  the  seed  of  flax  contains  practically  no  starch,  and  that  the 
digestible  carbohydrates  consist  chiefly  in  mucilage. 

In  the  present  paper  the  auther  gives  an  account  of  his  studies  with  flax,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  gums  of  flax  mucilages  vary  in  their  chemical  reactions  and  are  prob- 
ably of  different  chemical  constitution.  The  product  of  hydrolysis  consists  of 
galactose  and  reducing  substances  which  yield  indefinite  osazones,  and  which  are 
possibly  allied  to  the  furfuroids  of  Cross,  Bevan,  and  Smith.  The  gum  bacteria  in 
the  tig.sues  of  Linum  are  relatively  very  numerous  and  consist  chiefly  of  races  of  2 
si)eeie8.  The  chemical  reactions  of  the.se  gums  are  practically  identical  with  the 
reactions  of  flax  gum.  The  gum  formed  by  one  species  is  hydrolyzed  to  galactose, 
and  the  other  to  galactose  and  a  reducing  substance  that  yields  an  indefinite  o8azoD& 

The  gum  formed  by  bacteria  is  probably  altered  by  the  plant  into  mucilage  and 
other  sul)stanccs  required  in  the  plant  economy.  A  number  of  the  so-called  spedes 
of  gum  bacteria  have  probably  one  common  origin,  and  the  host  plant  can  alter  the 
nature  of  the  gum  product  which  influences  the  growth  characters.  Two  species, 
BaciUui  lini  I  and  B.  lini  II,  are  described  as  new. 

The  ascent  of  water  in  trees,  A.  J.  Ewart  (Phil.  TVans.  Roy.  Soc.  London,  Set. 
B,  198  {1905),  pp.  41-SS,  figs.  5).— After  briefly  reviewing  some  of  the  theories 
regarding  the  ascent  of  water  in  trees  the  author  describes  his  investigations  with  a 
number  of  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  shows  the  influence  of  various  factors  on 
the  conductivity  of  water. 
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In  sommarizing  bis  results  the  author  states  that  the  flow  of  water  through 
open  vessels  filled  with  sap  takes  place  in  accordance  with  Poise'iille's  formula  for 
the  flow  through  rigid  tubes,  any  divergences  noticed  being  due  to  the  presence  of 
irr^ular  internal  thickenings  in  the  vessels.  The  length  of  vessels  in  the  woods 
examined  varied  from  7  to  36  cm.  The  resistance  to  tronsverse  flow  through  the 
wood  wa8  found  to  be  from  300  to  45,000  times  greater  than  to  longitudinal  flow, 
and  the  resistance  to  filtration  under  pressure,  through  a  single  partition  wall,  in  the 
tase  of  the  wood  of  the  crab  apple,  was  from  2  to  10  times  greater  than  that  to  flow 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  vessels.  The  total  resistance  to  flow  in  erect  stems 
of  actively  transpiring  plants  appears  to  correspond  in  the  case  of  shrubs  and  small 
trees  to  a  head  of  water  of  from  6  to  33  times  the  height  of  the  plant,  and  in  the  cas« 
of  lai^  trees  from  5  to  7  times  their  height.  This  would  require,  to  maintain  active 
transpiration  in  tall  trees,  total  pressures  equivalent  to  at  least  100  atmospheres. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  to  maintain  the  flow  a  pumping  action  of  some  kind 
must  be  exercised  in  the  wood,  for  which  the  presence  of  active  living  cells  is  essen- 
tial. In  support  of  this,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  production  of  wood  in  a  slow- 
growing  tree  is  greater  than  is  necessary  for  its  mechanical  requirements.  There  is 
no  means  by  which  the  cells  can  directly  pump  water  in  a  definite  direction,  although 
the  existence  of  a  power  of  absorbing  and  exuding  water  under  pressure  has  been 
proved  in  the  living  wood  of  cut  branches.  It  is  suggested  that  the  wood-parenchyma 
cells,  by  the  excretion  and  reabeorption  of  dissolved  materials,  may  bring  into  play 
surface-tension  forces  within  the  vessels  of  sufficient  intensity  to  maintain  a  steady 
upward  flow  and  keep  the  water  of  the  Jamin's  chains  in  the  vessel  in  a  mobile 
condition,  ready  to  flow  in  whatever  direction  suction  is  exercised. 

It  appears  that  the  terminal  branches  of  trees  at  heights  of  from  22  to  44  ft.  exhibit 
little  or  no  power  of  blee<ling  in  the  spring.  It  is  believed  possible  that  in  such 
trees  the  pumping  action  is  only  used  or  developed  in  the  wood  of  the  older  stems, 
or  is  only  exercisetl  when  transpiration  is  active,  and  the  water  columns  in  the  ves- 
sels attain  a  definite  size  in  proi)ortion  to  the  wood-parenchyma  cells.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  Jamin's  chain  in  the  vessels  is  that  it  renders  a  staircase  pumping  action 
possible,  and  enables  the  water  to  be  maintained  in  them  in  a  labile  condition,  ready 
to  flow  to  any  point  where  moderate  suction  is  exercised.  This  pumping  action 
being  diffuse  and  probably  regulated  need  not  produce  any  high  pressure  of  exuda- 
tion at  the  terminal  branches  of  tall  trees,  and,  in  fact,  it  appears  always  absent  at 
high  levels. 

The  artificial  nutrition  of  diseased  trees,  S.  A.  AIoKRZHErsKt  (Zerr.l.  Ghaz., 
1S04,  jVo».  9-lS;  Tev.  in  Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron.  {Ruts.  Jour.  Expl.  Laridv:),  6  (1905), 
A'o.  1,  pp.  82,  8S). — The  author  conducted  a  number  of  experiments  in  which  he 
intro<luced  arsenic,  copper  sulphate,  eosin,  and  other  poisonous  solutions  into  trees 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  parasites,  but  did  not  obtain  any  very  satisfactory 
results. 

He  then  replaced  the  poisonous  salts  by  nutritive  ones  and  oV)tained  interesting 
results  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  trees.  For  the  introiluction  of  dry  salts 
into  the  trunk  of  the  tree  holes  J  in.  in  diameter  and  1  in.  deep  were  bored  into  the 
trunk  at  about  breast  height.  Into  these  holes  1  to  4  gm.  of  salts  was  placed  and 
the  openings  cover»;d  with  land  plaster.  For  trees  not  over  3.5  in.  one  hole  was 
suflScient,  but  for  larger  trees  2  to  4  holes  were  found  necessary.  For  trees  with  a 
diameter  of  7  to  9  in.  10  to  12  gm.  of  salts  was  used.  It  was  found  that  the  earlier 
in  the  spring  the  salts  were  introduced  the  better  the  results. 

For  different  soils  and  under  different  conditions  of  growth  the  author  used  ferti- 
lizing mixtures  recommended  by  Wagner,  Sorauer,  and  Miiiler-Thurgau.  To  the 
1*81  mixture  he  found  it  advantageous  to  add  1  part  iron  sulphate,  to  be  used  for 
curing  chlorosis.  The  experiments  showed  that  the  dry  salts  diffused  through  the 
tiees  in  different  ways,  not  only  along  vertical  lines  but  sometimes  in  spirals.    The 
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introduction  of  nutritive  solutions  of  varying  concentration,  while  giving  podtive 
results,  were  not  found  as  efficient  as  dry  salts. — p.  fireman. 

InTostt^tions  on  the  starch  and  fat  content  of  fir  trees,  L.  Fabeicitb 
{NtUuno.  Zitchr.  Land  u.  Forstw.,  S  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  197-176,  pU.  g). — Investig*- 
tions  are  reported  on  the  fluctuation  of  the  reserve  materials  in  the  fir  tree  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  year.  The  trunks  and  roots  of  trees  of  varions  ages  were 
examined  at  eight  different  times  during  the  year  and  their  starch  and  fat  content 
determined. 

Physiolo^cal  investigations  on  the  reserve  material  of  trees,  Lbclebc  i>r 
Sablon  {Bev.  Gtn.  Bot.,  18  {1906),  Not.  SOS,  pp.  B-gS,  figi.  7;  e06,pp.  Si-S6,  figt.  6).— 
In  a  previous  pub.lication  (E.  S.  K.,  14,  p.  1045)  an  account  wasgivenof  observationa 
on  the  reserve  carbohydrates  in  the  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  of  cbestnnt  and  other 
deciduous  trees  at  different  times  of  the  year. 

In  the  present  memoir  the  investigations  are  extended  to  include  trees  with  pei^ 
sistent  foliage,  and  also  to  test  the  effect  of  decortication  on  the  production  and  trans- 
fer of  carbohydrates.  Among  the  evergreen  trees  studied  were  the  holly  oak,  Aus- 
trian pine,  larch,  and  Japanese  and  European  enonymus,  and  among  the  dedduona 
trees,  the  pear,  quince,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  carbohydrate  reserves,  observations 
were  made  on  other  reserve  materials,  water  contents,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  trees  with  persistent  foliage  the  synthesis  of  carbohydrates  takes 
place  with  varying  degree  throughout  the  year.  The  reserve  supply  is  drawn  upon 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the  buds  are  unfolding  and  also  during  periods  of 
intense  respiration.  As  a  result  the  minimum  of  reserve  material  occurs  during  the 
summer,  from  which  time  it  increases  throughout  late  summer  and  winter,  attaining 
the  maximum  just  before  the  spring  budding.  With  the  deciduous  species  the  car- 
bohydrate assimilation  takes  place  only  during  the  summer  season,  or  from  April 
to  October,  but  during  that  period  it  is  much  more  vigordus  than  in  the  case  of 
evergreens. 

The  maximum  of  carbohydrate  reserves  in  both  stems  and  roots  coincides  with  the 
autumnal  fall  of  the  leaves.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  when  young  shoots  are  being 
put  out  rapidly  the  minimum  of  the  reserve  material  is  noted.  The  young  shoots 
seem  to  be  lately  formed  from  the.8tored  reserves  of  the  stems  and  roots,  and  the 
abundance  of  the  reserves  detennines  the  winter  respiration  of  the  tree,  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  the  new  spring  growth.  In  all  the  species  studied  an  increase  in  the 
water  content  of  the  trees  was  noticed  jnst  at  the  period  of  the  beginning  of  growth 
in  the  spring,  and  in  general  a  maximum  of  carbohydrate  reserve  material  and  a 
minimum  of  water  are  coincident.  The  water  content  is  said  to  depend  more  upon 
the  state  of  growth  than  on  the  degree  of  soil  humidity. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  starch  in  the  carbohydrate  reserve  material 
diminishes  during  winter  and  shows  an  increase  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  in 
general  the  maximum  of  carbohydrates  is  accompanied  by  a  minimum  of  starch. 
This  is  explained  by  the  theory  of  the  transformatfon  of  starch  into  reserve  cellulose, 
which  is  again  changed  to  a  starch  or  some  similar  body  preparatory  to  use  by  the 
tree. 

Contributions  to  the  biology  of  Shizobia.  IV,  Two  coast  Bhizobia  of 
Vancouver  Island,  B.  C,  A.  Schnbidkr  (^et.  Qaz.,  40  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  lS5-li9, 
figs. .?). — ^The  author  describes  the  micro-organisms  occurring  in  the  tubercles  foand 
on  the  roots  of  2  species  of  leguminous  plants,  beach  vetch  and  beach  clover,  eom- 
mon  on  Vancouver  Island.  These  forms  present  quite  different  morphological 
characters,  and  it  is  thought  probable  that  there  are  extreme  types  which  are  derived 
from  an  original  form  similar  to,  but  not  necessarily  identical  with,  tiiat  occurring 
on  cassia,  black  locust,  and  other  species  of  leguminous  plants. 

Contributions  to  the  biology  of  Bhizobia.  V,  The  isolation  and  cultiva- 
tion of  Bhizobia  in  artificial  media,  A.  Scbnbider  (BoI.  Geo.,  40  (1905),  No.  4, 
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pp.  S96-S01). — ^The  author  has  snccesBfully  examined,  isolated,  and  cultivated  the 
micro-organisms  growing  in  the  root  tubercles  of  red,  white,  bur,  and  sweet  clover, 
garden  peas,  and  alfalfa,  and  the  results  obtained  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  he 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  methods  pursued. 

Directions  are  given  for  the  selection  of  the  tubercles,  methods  of  treatment,  and 
transfer  to  nutrient  media.  The  author  prefers  the  slightly  alkaline  solid  media  of 
beef  extract,  salt,  gelatin,  and  agar,  only  sufBcient  agar  being  used  to  give  solidity. 
The  directions  for  preparing  tabes  and  their  inoculation,  as  well  as  for  plating  the 
contents  of  the  inoculated  tubes,  are  given  in  detail.  One  reason  for  apparent  fail- 
ure in  the  culture  of  these  organisms  is  believed  to  be  the  fact  that  the  morphological 
characteristics  are  entirely  changed,  so  that  there  is  little  similarity  between  the 
organism  as  it  appears  in  the  tubercle  and  that  appearing  in  the  artificial  culture 
media. 

The  delta  of  the  Bio  Colorado,  D.  T.  MxcDocaAL  {Conlrib.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Oard., 
1906,  So.  77,  pp.  I6,fig».  6,  map  1). — ^The  physical  and  topographical  features  of  the 
re^on  are  described,  after  which  the  author  gives  lists  of  the  plants  found  and  their 
uses,  and  discusses  briefly  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  region  through  the 
extension  of  irrigation. 

The  poisonous  plants  of  Indiana,  S.  Coulter  {^Ptoc.  Ind.  Acad.  Sex.,  1904,  pp. 
61-6S). — A  list  is  given  of  a  large  number  of  species  of  plants  that  are  reputed  to  be 
poisonous  by  contact,  the  species  being  embraced  in  about  40  genera  and  many  dis- 
tinct orders  of  plants.  The  author  has  been  led  to  doubt  the  poisonous  action  of 
many  of  the  plants,  and  he  has  conducted  investigations  with  fresh  material  of  all  of 
them  as  far  as  available,  and  as  a  result  has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  plants 
which  are  known  to  be  contact  poisons. 

The  poisonous  plants  may  be  readily  separated  into  two  groups.  In  one  the  skin 
irritation  is  due  to  the  action  of  some  specific  substance  of  the  plant,  while  in  the 
other  it  is  mainly  due  to  mechanical  causes.  The  method  of  experimental  study 
was  to  handle  the  plants  freely,  and  if  after  some  days  no  results  were  apparent,  the 
part  of  the  plant  said  to  contain  the  poisonous  element  was  rubbed  upon  the  back 
of  the  forearm  until  serum,  and  at  times  blood,  exuded,  the  juice  of  the  plant  and 
the  serum  being  allowed  to  dry  upon  the  arm.  If  no  results  followed  it  was  consid- 
ered safe  to  infer  that  the  plant  was  not  a  contact  poison. 

Detailed  results  are  given  of  the  investigations  of  the  different  species  enumerated 
in  the  list,  and  in  conclusion  the  author  states  that  the  great  majority  of  the  plants 
included  in  the  list  are  harmless  under  ordinary  handling.  Some  may  act  as  skin 
irritants  as  the  result  of  prolonged  application  or  unusually  rough  handling.  Care- 
ful washing  after  handling  any  of  the  forms  will  reduce  the  danger  to  a  minimum. 

The  species  found  to  be  definitely  contact  poisons,  arranged  in  order  of  their  viru- 
lence, are  Shus  vemijc,  R.  raduxms,  Euphorbia  coroUata,  Cypripcdium  hirmitum,  Antke- 
TBM  cotula,  Erigeron  [LeptUon]  oanadenie.  Clematis  virginiana,  and  Bidens  frondom. 
This  list  does  not  include  the  nettles  or  a  number  of  forms  which  poison  under 
unusual  conditions,  such  as  grinding,  powdering,  or  long-continued  application.  Of 
the  plants  mentioned  above,  the  two  species  of  the  genus  Rhus  are  the  only  ones 
which  affected  all  the  experimenters.  The  greater  number  of  the  plants  experi- 
mented with  proved  absolutely  harmless  under  all  conditions  of  experiment. 

FIELD  CB0P8. 

Bestilts  ohtained  in  1905  from  trial  plats  of  grain,  fodder  com,  field  roots, 
and  potatoes,  W.  and  C.  E.  Savndbbs  {Canada  Cent.  Expt.  Farm  Bvl.6S,pp.4S). — 
The  results  secured  in  1905  in  variety  tests  with  the  different  field  crops  conducted 
for  the  past  11  years  on  uniform  trial  plats  are  given  mainly  in  tabular  form.  The 
reports  for  earlier  jears  have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  961). 
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The  average  yield  of  26  varieties  of  spring  wheat  tested  on  all  the  experimmtal 
farms  in  1905  was  29  bu.  5  lbs.  Of  26  varieties  tested  for  5  years,  Preston  and  Ad- 
vance stood  first  with  an  average  yield  of  35  bu.  13  lbs.  and  34  ba.  42  lbs., 'respec- 
tively. Twelve  of  these  varieties,  including  the  2  just  mentioned,  were  crossbred 
sorts  produced  on  the  experimental  farms.  The  average  number  of  days  required 
for  the  26  varieties  of  spring  wheat  to  reach  maturity  ranged  from  111  to  121.  The 
average  yield  of  4  varieties  of  macaroni  wheat  grown  on  all  the  farms  this  season  was 
31  bu.  37  lbs.  per  acre.  The  average  yield  for  5  years  of  Roumanian  was  37  bu.  9& 
Ibe.,  and  of  Goose,  36  bu.  23  lbs.  Roumanian  ripened  in  121  days  and  Goose  in  119. 
The  average  yield  on  all  the  farms  of  4  varieties  of  emmer  and  spelt  in  1905  was2,270 
lbs.  per  acre.  In  average  yield  for  2  years  common  emmer  stood  first  with  2,280  lbs. 
and  white  spelt  last  with  1,915  lbs.  per  acre. 

Thirty-nine  varieties  of  oats  under  test  in  1905  yielded  on  an  average  at  all  the 
farms  83  bu.  6  lbs.  per  acre.  Thirty  varieties  tested  for  5  years  showed  a  range  in 
average  yield  of  from  69  bu.  26  lbs.  to  85  bu.  24  lbs.  per  acre.  The  most  productive 
varieties,  given  in  the  decreasing  order  of  yield,  were  Banner,  Abundance,  Lincoln, 
Danish  Island,  Improved  American,  Siberian,  Wide  Awake,  Holstein  Prolific,  White 
Giant,  Golden  Beauty,  Golden  Tartarian,  and  Columbus,  all  yielding  over  80  bu.  per 
acre  for  the  5  years.  Of  the  varieties  under  test  5  were  crossbred  sorts  produced  on 
the  farms. 

The  average  crop  of  18  varieties  of  six-rowed  barley  for  the  season  was  54  bn.  28 
lbs.  per  acre.  Twelve  of  the  varieties  under  test  were  crossbred  sorts  produced  on 
the  experimental  farms.  In  average  yield  for  5  years  Mensury  stood  first  with  56  bo. 
38  lbs.  per  acre.  Sixteen  of  the  18  varieties  gave  a  yield  per  acre  of  over  50  bn. 
The  average  yield  of  14  varieties  of  two-rowed  barley  in  1905,  including  8  crossbred 
sorts,  was  48  bu.  3  lbs.  per  acre.  The  average  yields  for  5  years  ranged  from  44  bn. 
46  lbs.  to  51  bu.  2  lbs.  per  acre,  the  leading  varieties  yielding  over  50  bn.  being,  in 
decreasing  order  of  yield,  French  Chevalier,  Danish  Chevalier,  and  Standwell. 

The  26  varieties  of  peas  tested  this  year  gave  an  average  yield  of  39  bu.  39  lbs.  per 
acre. .  Fourteen  of  the  varieties,  including  3  in  the  list  yielding  over  40  bu.  per 
acre,  were  crossbred  varieties  originated  on  the  farms.  The  leading  varieties  under 
test  for  5  years,  in  decreasing  order  of  yield,  were  Mackay,  English  Gray,  Early 
Britain,  Agnes,  and  Prince,  all  yielding  over  40  bu.  per  acre.  The  average  yield  for 
5  years  of  the  entire  list  varied  from  37  bu.  30  lbs.  to  41  bu.  2  lbs.  per  acre. 

Twenty  varieties  of  com  tested  on  all  the  farms  in  1905  gave  an  average  yield  of  21 
tons  1,397  lbs.  per  acre.  The  highest  average  yield  for  5  years,  22  tons  400  lbs.,  was 
produced  by  Thoroughbred  White  Flint.  Six  varieties  produced  an  average  yield 
of  over  19  tons  per  acre  for  5  years. 

Twenty  varieties  of  turnips  gave  an  average  yield  of  28  tons  795  lbs.  per  acre  for 
the  tieason;  16  varieties  of  mangels,  30  tons  620  lbs.;  10  varieties  of  carrots,  22  tons 
5.56  lbs.;  and  8  varieties  of  sugar  beets,  24  tons  1,284  lbs.  per  acre.  The  leading 
varieties  in  average  yield  for  5  years  were  as  follows:  Tumipt — Perfection  Swede, 
Magnum  Bonuui,  and  Hall  Westbury,  all  yielding  over  32  tons  per  acre.  Mangdt— 
Half  Long  Sugar  White,  Mammoth  Yellow  Intermediate,  Mammoth  Long  Red,  and 
Lion  Yellow  Intermediate,  the  yield  of  the  first  variety  being  32  tons  295  lbs.  per 
acre,  and  that  of  the  other  3  over  31  tons.  Carrot* — Giant  White  Vosges,  New  White 
Intermediate,  Ontario  Champion,  and  Mammoth  White  Intermediate,  all  j-ielding 
over  23  tons  per  acre.  Sugar  beets — Red  Top  Sugar  and  Royal  Giant,  yielding  over 
26  tons,  and  Danish  Red  Top,  yielding  over  25  tons  per  acre. 

Forty  varieties  of  potatoes  were  grown  this  season  on  all  the  experimental  farms, 
and  the  average  yield  per  acre  secured  was  444  bu.  16  lbs.  The  range  in  average 
yield  of  34  varieties  grown  for  5  years  was  from  297  bu.  29  lbs.  to  451  bu.  53  Ibe. 
per  acre.  Nineteen  of  the  varieties  gave  a  yield  of  over  400  bu.  per  acre.  The  lead- 
ing varieties  in  average  yield  for  5  years  were  Late  Puritan,  Rose  No.  9,  Uncle  Sam, 
and  Seedling  No.  7,  all  yielding  over  430  bu.  per  acre. 
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[Field  crop  workj,  E.  Clifton  et  al.  {New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.,  Ann.  Rpt.,  IS  {1905), 
pp.  gS8-g77,  ph.  9). — Among  other  work  of  the  New  Zealand  experiment  etatioBS 
culture  tests  with  various  field  crops  arc  reported.  At  the  Waerenga  Station  Connect- 
icut tobacco  under  shade  grew  very  luxuriantly,  the  leaves  produced  being  in  some 
instances  1  ft.  10  in.  across,  well  ripened,  and  of  fine  texture. 

At  the  Momohaki  Station  over  100  varieties  of  potatoes  were  grown  in  small  plats. 
The  leading  variety  the  last  year  of  the  experiments  was  Northern  Star,  which 
yielded  over  20  tons  per  acre,  while  Imprest  Queen  ranked  first  in  the  average  yields 
for  3  years  with  more  than  19  tons  per  acre.  The  boxing  of  seed  potatoes  to  facili- 
tate planting  in  backward  seasons  is  described. 

The  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  with  Crimson  King  ewede,  in  which  the  fer- 
tilizers applied  represented  equal  money  value,  were  in  favor  of  3J  cwt.  of  guano  per 
acre,  which  produced  a  yield  at  the  rate  of  31  tons  3  cwt.  Of  the  smaller  applica- 
tions tested,  2}  cwt.  of  steamed  bone  dust  per  acre  gave  the  best  average  yields,  the 
results  for  9  years  showing  an  average  of  28  tons  per  acre.  NotcB  are  also  given  on 
the  culture  of  fodder  beets  and  of  forage  crops. 

Annual  report  on  the  experimental  farms  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  1900 
{Ann.  Rpt.  Expl.  Farmt  Bombay,  1905,  pp.  106). — Brief  reports  are  given  on  the 
■work  of  twelve  experimental  farmsand  of  the  botanical  gardens.  The  experimental 
work  comprised  in  general  culture,  variety,  and  fertilizer  tests  with  millet,  Bombay 
hemp,  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  potatoes,  and  various  forage  crops,  including  a  number 
of  l^uminous  plants.  A  tabular  statement  showing  the  field  records  of  a  number  of 
hybrid  cottons  is  given. 

Department  of  cooperative  experiments,  L.  H.  GoDDARr>  and  M.  O.  Bugby 
(Ohio  Sta.  drc.  47,  pp.  10). — The  history  of  cooperative  experiments  in  Ohio  is  given 
and  a  list  including  the  experiments  now  receiving  special  attention  is  presented. 
The  manner  in  which  the  work  is  handled  with  each  individual  experimenter  is 
described. 

Partial  statement  of  tests  offered  for  1906  {Ohio  Sla.  Cirr.  45,  pp.  S). 

Proposed  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Ohio  Plant  Breeders'  Association 
{Ohio  Sla.  arc.  46,  pp.  S). 

An  example  of  model  farming,  W.  J.  Spillman  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bvl. 
g4S,  pp.  16,figt.  5). — The  subject-matter  of  this  bulletin  has  been  noted  from  another 
source  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  210). 

The  possibility  of  diminisbingr  errors  in  field  trials  caused  by  unevenness 
of  soil,  G.  HoLTSMARK  and  B.  R.  Larsen  {Ttdttkr.  Landbr.  Plardeaii,  12  {1905),  pp. 
SS0-S51).— In  the  plan  worked  out  by  the  author  with  this  purpose  in  view  the  field 
is  divided  into  squares  for  comparative  trials  with  different  varieties,  fertilizers,  etc. 

Every  third  square  is  used  as  a  control  plat,  and  in  calculating  the  results  the  aver- 
age of  the  yields  on  the  3  control  plats  lying  nearest  a  trial  plat  Is  taken  into  consid- 
eration and  the  difference  between  this  average  and  the  yield  of  the  trial  plat  deter- 
mined. This  difference  is  calculated  for  each  trial  plat,  and  the  average  for  all  the 
control  plats  in  the  field  is  also  found.  The  calculated  difference  for  each  trial  plat 
is  finally  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  average  of  the  control  plats,  according  to 
whether  the  difference  was  positive  or  negative.  The  error  of  the  yields  obtained 
for  the  different  plats  is  represented  by  the  difference  between  the  calculated  yields 
and  the  average  of  the  actual  yields  for  all  trial  and  control  plats.— f.  w.  woll. 

Experiments  in  electroculture,  R.  Lowenherz  (ZUschr.  Pflamenkrank.,  15(1905), 
Not.  S,  pp.  1S7- 151,  figs.  3;  4,  pp.  205-^^5).— The  work  on  electroculture  by  different 
investigators  is  reviewed,  and  the  results  obtained  by  the  author  are  reported. 

It  is  concluded  that  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  influence  of  electricity  on  the 
growth  of  plants  it  is  better  to  make  few,  but  very  accurate  experiments,  than  to 
make  numerous  tests  with  different  plants.     Jn  tests  made  by  the  author  it  was 
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found  that  the  podtion  of  barley  gruns  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  theelecbic 
cnrrent  had  a  very  marked  influence  upon  the  electrical  effect 

Electrolyaia  in  these  experiments  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  growth-of  the 
plants,  and  it  is  concluded  that  this  could  not  have  been  due  alone  to  the  decom- 
position products  formed  in  the  soil  by  its  action,  as  otherwise  the  position  of  tlie 
grains  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  current  would  not  have  been  so  marked. 
The  injurious  effect  of  electricity  upon  plants  when  the  direction  of  the  current  was 
not  reversed  at  all,  or  only  2  or  3  times  during  every  24  hours,  was  no  longer  noticed 
when  the  current  was  reversed  twice  per  minute. 

The  influence  of  lime  nitrogen  on  the  ^nuination  of  the  seeds  of  a^cnl- 
tural  plants,  B.  Schulze ( Fuhling's Laridw.  Zlg.,  64  (1905),  No.  S4,  pp.  Snsss,  dgmt. 
e). — Experiments  were  made  with  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  mustard,  sugar  beets, 
buckwheat,  flax,  carrots,  and  potatoes.  The  crops  were  sown  or  planted  at  different 
intervals  after  an  application  of  lime  nitrogen  had  been  made. 

The  results  showed  in  general  that  lime  nitrogen  may  affect  injuriously  the  ger- 
mination and  vitality  of  seed  when  a  sufficient  interval  of  time  is  not  allowed  between 
its  application  and  the  sowing  and  planting  of  the  crop.  This  injurious  influence 
seemed  more  apparent  on  a  light  sandy  soil  than  on  heavier  and  more  fertile  soils. 
It  is  recommended  that  lime  nitrogen  be  applied  at  least  frum  8  to  14  days  before 
seeding  or  planting.     By  this  method  all  danger  of  injury  may  be  avoided. 

Adulteration  of  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  orchard  graas  seed,  J.  Wii;80N 
(  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Sec.  Circ.  IS,  pp.  6). — Of  251  samples  of  Kentucky  blue  graaa 
41  were  found  to  be  adulterated  with  seed  of  Canada  blue  grass,  and  of  265  samples 
of  orchard  grass  seed  133  were  found  to  contain  common  seed  adulterants,  mainly 
English  rye  grass  and  meadow  fescue.  The  samples  were  l>ought  in  the  open  mar- 
ket and  the  orchard  grass  samples  were  obtained  from  24  States.  The  percentage  of 
adulterants  found  in  the  different  samples  is  given  in  a  table. 

The  value  of  fertilizer  experiments  on  meadows,  T.  Rkmy  {MMing't  Landv. 
Zlg.,  54  {1905),  No.  SI,  pp.  7S8-741). — Ckwperative  fertilizer  experiments  on  meadows 
conducted  for  2  and  3  years  in  succession  are  reported,  and  the  variation  in  the  results 
is  pointed  out. 

The  author  concludes  from  the  data  that  in  order  to  find  out  with  comparative 
certainty  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  a  meadow  the  experiment  should  comprise  5 
plats,  one  of  which  receives  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime,  while  on 
each  of  the  other  plats  1  of  these  elements  is  omitted.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
the  experiments  be  carried  on  for  at  least  3  years  in  succession,  and  it  is  pointed  out 
that  duplicate  experiments  add  greatly  to  the  certainty  of  the  results. 

The  rate  of  seeding  grass  seeds,  O.  GiiAEkum  {Akervakitfondg  i  1904.  Chrit- 
tiania,  1906,  pp.  74-9S). — Conclusions  with  reference  to  seeding  the  common  gruses 
are  based  on  the  results  of  cooperative  experiments  carried  on  for  over  10  yeais. 

The  maximum  amount  of  seed  of  Norwegian  red  clover  seemed  to  be  between  2S 
and  30  kg.  per  hectare,  the  best  results  being  secured  with  25  kg.  The  maximum 
amount  of  Alsike  clover  was  about  30  kg.,  with  the  most  profitable  amounts  ranging 
from  25  to  27.5  kg.  per  hectare.  The  maximum,  and  likewise  the  optimum,  quan- 
tities for  timothy,  orchard  grass,  meadow  fescue,  and  awnless  brome  grass  were  30,55, 
90,  and  90  kg.  of  seed  per  hectare,  respectively.  From  65  to  60  kg.  of  seed  of  peren- 
nial rye  grass  per  hectare  gave  the  best  results. — f.  w.  woll. 

The  influence  of  precipitation  and  temperature  on  the  yield  of  hay  crops, 
G.  HoLTSMARK  {Norges  Landhr.  HoiskoUs  Skr.,  1905,  No.  7,  pp.  i«).— The  author 
bases  his  deductions  on  observations  made  during  the  past  30  years. 

The  data  indicate  that  either  a  high  average  temperature  in  May  and  a  heavy  pi^ 
cipitation  during  October,  or  a  low  precipitation  and  low  temperature  in  November 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  a  heavy  precipitation  during  March,  a  low  precipil*tion 
and  low  temperature  in  May,  and  a  high  average  temperature  in  June  of  the  same 
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year  are  the  moet  important  factors  tendinfc  to  decrease  the  yield  of  hay  crops. 
Among  the  caoses  tending  to  increase  the  yield  are  a  low  average  temperature  and 
heavy  j)recipltation  in  May,  a  heavy  precipitation  in  September,  a  high  temperature 
and  heavy  precipitation  in  November,  and  a  high  average  temperature  in  December 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  a  heavy  precipitation  in  May  and  June,  and  a  low  average 
temperature  in  June  of  the  same  year. — p.  w.  woll. 

Effect  of  time  of  cutting  on  the  yield  and  composition  of  bay,  S.  Hals 
(Tidsskr.  Nor$ke  Landbr.,  12  (1905),  Xo.  2,  pp.  77-«^).— Plats  of  a  third-year  timothy 
and  a  first-year  clover  field  were  cut  on  3  different  dates  in  June  and  July.  The 
quantities  of  protein  secured  in  the  second  cutting,  when  timothy  was  banning  to 
bloom  and  the  clover  was  in  full  bloom,  were  higher  than  in  either  of  the  other  cut- 
tings. The  same  was  true  with  reference  to  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime,  but 
the  differences  here  were  only  small  as  compared  with  the  first  cutting. — p.  w.  woll. 

The  protein  content  of  barley  and  potash  manuring,  O.  Rbitmair  (Titehr. 
Landw.  Vntuchmv.  OeOerr.,  8  (1906),  No.  11,  jtp.  9SS-1014).— The  results  of  30 
cooperative  fertilizer  tests  with  Ijarley  are  reported  and  discussed. 

In  a  series  of  14  tests  made  under  the  direction  of  the  author  the  crop  followed 
sugar  beets  on  deep,  fertile,  loam  soils.  Each  individual  experiment  comprised  2 
unfertilized  plats  in  addition  to  1  receiving  75  kg.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  200  kg.  of 
superphosphate  per  hectare,  and  another  receiving  together  with  this  application  200 
kg.  of  40  per  cent  potash  salt.  The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  appar- 
ently increased  the  yield  per  hectare  by  216  kg.  and  the  use  of  potash  by  104 
kg.,  but  in  both  cases  this  increase  did  not  cover  the  outlay.  Id  3  of  these  tests  the 
application  of  potash  seemed  to  have  reduced  the  protein  content,  while  in  the 
remaining  experiments  no  reduction  was  apparent. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  in  a  second  series  of  16  tests,  supervised  by  A.  Mab- 
ner.  The  author  states  that  in  the  30  tests  under  consideration  potash  fertilization 
has  not  shown  the  effect  of  reducing  the  protein  content,  but  on  the  contrary,  rather 
a  tendency  to  increase  it.  It  is  believed  that  all  other  factors  of  growth,  especially 
total  temperatures  and  moisture,  have  a  greater  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  barley 
than  the  fertilizer  applied. 

In  over  80  per  cent  of  the  tests  the  addition  of  potash  seemed  to  have  increased  the 
weight  of  the  grain.  The  results  of  other  experiments  indicating  that  potash  fertili- 
zation does  not  reduce  the  protein  content  of  barley,  but  does  exert  a  favorable 
influence  on  the  weight  of  the  grain,  are  reviewe<l.  In  one  of  these  tests  the  use  of 
phosphoric  acid  seemed  to  have  reduced  the  protein  content  of  the  barley. 

The  second  part  of  this  report  is  a  refutation  of  the  stand  taken  by  Stoklasa  with 
reference  to  this  problem. 

The  uae  of  whole  and  halved  fodder  beets  in  seed  production,  H.  Bribm 
( fiMing's  Landw.  Ztg.,  54  (1905 ),  No.  il,  pp.  73S-7S8).—ln  discussing  the  subject  the 
author  points  to  an  instance  in  which  only  370  out  of  2,000  well-formed  and  heavy 
selected  beets  were  found  rich  enough  to  be  used  as  mother  l>eet3. 

The  sugar  content  in  the  entire  selection  varied  from  2  to  13  per  cent,  and  in  the 
beets  used  for  seed  the  minimum  sugar  content  was  8  percent.  It  is  held  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  maximum  production  of  seed  from  a  single  individual  is  most 
important,  and  experiments  are  reported  comparing  the  yield  of  seed  from  individual 
beets  planted  whole  and  when  divided  into  2  equal  parts  and  planted  separately. 
Forty  whole  beets  of  the  Mammoth  variety  produced  6,300  gni.  of  seed  and  40  indi- 
viduals grown  from  halves  produced  4,900  gm.,  the  relation  being  as  100  to  155  when 
the  yield  of  1  whole  beet  and  2  halves  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Com  culture,  J.  F.  Duooab  (Alabama  Col.  Sla.  Bui.  134,  pp.  169-eos,  figt.  5,  dgm. 
1). — Of  52Ararietie8  of  corn  tested  during  the  past  10  years  Moeby,  Cocke,  Henry 
tirady,  and  Sanders  were  among  the  most  productive. 
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The  so-called  two-eared  type  of  varieties  gave  larger  average  yields  than  the  type 
with  the  smaller  number,  but  larger-sized  ears.  Seed  of  certain  varieties  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  proved  superior  to  that  from  Delaware,  Illinois,  Alabama,  and 
Greorgia;  but  whether  this  was  chiefly  due  to  climate  or  to  more  careful  selection 
of  the  seed  corn  obtained  could  not  be  determined.  Early  varieties  were  relatively 
unproductive,  and  many  of  tbem  from  northern-grown  seed  produced  a  laiige  propor- 
tign  of  unsound  com. 

In  6  testa  the  lower  ear  used  for  seed  gave  a  slightly  larger  yield  than  the  upper 
ear,  but  in  2  tests  the  upper  ear  gave  the  better  jneld.  Subaoiling,  the  depth  of  the 
first  cultivation,  planting  in  the  water  furrows,  and  applying  a  part  of  the  fertilizer 
before  planting  and  a  part  at  the  second  cultivation  instead  of  using  it  all  before 
planting,  did  not  prove  of  importance. 

Pulling  the  fodder  slightly  decreased  the  yield  of  grain.  The  average  yields  of  dry 
blades  was  515  lbs.,  of  cured  tops  473  lbs.,  and  of  cured  stover  1,799  lbs.  per  acre. 
Plowing  under  velvet  bean  stubble  gave  an  apparent  increase  of  4.3  bu.  per  acre, 
and  where  the  entire  growth  was  used  as  a  fertilizer  the  first  com  crop  was  increaMd 
by  12.3  bu.  and  the  second  by  4.4  bu.  Where  cowpea  vines  were  plowed  under  8.9 
bu.  more  per  acre  was  obtained  than  where  only  the  stubble  was  used.  Plowing 
under  beggar  weed  which  grew  after  the  com  was  laid  by  seemed  to  have  increaaed 
the  yield  per  acre  by  5.4  bu.  Where  velvet  bean  and  cowpea  vines  were  plowed 
under  the  addition  of  acid  phosphate  proved  profitable.  Nitrate  of  soda  appeared  to 
be  a  better  source  of  nitrogen  than  either  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton  seed,  or  barnyard 
manure. 

Iowa's  immature  com,  C.  Reinbott  (Town  Agr.,  6  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  16-18).— 
This  article  is  a  synopsis  of  a  thesis  on  maturity  in  com.  In  the  fall  of  1904  com 
of  3  different  grades  of  maturity  was  selected  on  5  different  dates  from  September 
20  to  November  7.  The  samples  selected  were  immature  undented  com  in  the  milk, 
medium  mature  corn  with  about  one-half  of  the  kernels  dented,  and  mature  com 
with  the  kernels  dented  and  glazed.  The  shrinkage  of  the  samples  from  the  time 
they  were  harvested  until  February  1  is  recorded.  A  very  appreciable  increase  in 
the  amount  of  dry  matter  as  maturity  advanced  was  observed  up  to  October  13. 
The  immature  corn,  however,  continued  to  store  up  matter  in  the  grain  for  the  rest 
of  the  period  of  the  experiment. 

The  effect  on  the  vitality  of  corn  harvested  at  different  stages  of  maturity  wm 
also  studied.  In  thoroughly  air-dried  husked  com  the  precentage  of  strongly  ger- 
minating kernels  increased  directly  in  all  cases  except  one  with  the  maturity.  Id 
corn  left  in  the  shock  until  late  fall  the  germination  was  lowered  and  varied  les 
regularly  than  in  the  husked  and  dried  com.  The  immature  com  harvested  Sep- 
tember 20  had  shrunken  58  per  cent  by  February  1,  and  gave  67.7  per  cent  of 
strongly  germinating  kernels.  This  high  germination  was  due  to  thorough  drying. 
It  is  advised  to  select  matured  varieties  adapted  to  the  locality  and  to  allow  tlieseed 
corn  to  remain  on  the  stalk  until  quite  mature,  giving  it  thorough  aeration  and  dry- 
ing after  harvesting. 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  dilute  solutions  of  hydrochloric  a,cid  upon  the  radi- 
cles of-com  seedlings,  F.  A.  Loew  {Reprinted  frmn  Rpl.  Mich.  Acad.  Sci,  7  {1905), 
pp.  50-52). — The  experiments  here  described  show  that  by  growing  com  seedlings 
in  dilute  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  amount  of  acid  is  reduced. 

The  radicles  killed  in  ,! ,,  normal  hydrochloric  acid  contained  3.952  per  cent  of 
ash,  as  compared  with  7.415  per  cent  in  normal  radicles.  The  ash  of  the  killed  radi- 
cles contained  2.41  per  cent  of  chlorin  and  that  of  the  normal  8.96  per  cent,  while 
for  potash  the  corre.<fponding  figures  were  34.17  and  38.76  per  cent,  respectively. 
Bacteria  and  fungi  thrived  in  the  solution  in  which  the  seedlings  were  killed,  bat 
none  were  perceptible  where  seedlings  were  kept  in  distilled  water  for  1  week.  •  Th* 
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seedlinga  killed  in  j^j  normal  hydrochloric  acid  excreted  material  rich  in  potassium, 
and  those  grown  in  distilled  water  also  excreted  potash  or  some  other  alkali. 

Since  the  amount  of  acid  in  solutions  in  which  the  seedlings  were  grown  was 
reduced,  it  is  believed  that  the  death  was  caused  by  chemical  action;  and  since  the 
killed  radicles  contained  less  potaesium  than  the  normal  ones  and  the  solution  in 
which  they  were  killed  was  rich  in  potassium,  it  is  thought  that  this  chemical  action 
takes  place  between  the  acid  of  the  solution  and  the  potassium  of  the  radicle.  The 
behavior  of  bacteria  and  fungi  in  the  solutions  is  taken  as  suggesting  that  the  excre- 
tions or  extractions  caused  by  the  acid  solutions  might  be  some  organic  compound 
especially  nutritious  to  these  organisms. 

Cotton  growing*  in  Australia,  J.  Bottomlby  {Mdboume:  Mason,  Firth,  & 
McCittcheon  11905],  pp.  £4,  fig*.  i7). — This  is  a  discussion  on  cotton  growing  in  Aus- 
tralia, with  special  reference  to  a  variety  originated  by  crossing  a  cotton  from  the 
upper  Amazon  region  and  one  from  Mexico,  both  of  the  Sea  Island  type.  This 
variety  is  known  as  Caravonica,  and  is  described  as  having  a  staple  very  long,  strong, 
and  regular  and  of  woolly  appearance. 

Cooi>erative  potato  experiments,  1804,  M.  Wbibull  et  al.  {Malmo.  Lant  K. 
Hush&ll.  SiUltk.  Kvrtlttkr.,  1905,  No.  1,  pp.  767-^06).— Experiments  with  15  varieties 
of  potatoes  were  conducted  on  6  farms. 

The  highest  average  yields  of  tubers  for  the  leading  varieties  were  as  follows: 
Professor  Maercker  250,  Geheimrat  Thiel  247,  and  Up-to-Date  237  hectoliters  per 
hectare.  In  starch  content  Furst  Bismarck  led  with  22.1  per  cent,  followed  by  Pro- 
fessor Wohltmann  with  20,6  and  Bund  der  Landwirte  with  20.3  per  cent.  The  lead- 
ing varieties  in  the  production  of  starch  per  hectare  were  Professor  Maercker, 
Geheimrat  Thiel,  and  Silesia,  producing  3,570,  3,440,  and  3,150  kg.,  respectively. 

Fertilizer  tests  were  carried  on  with  4  varieties  on  20  different  fartns.  Half  the 
number  of  plats  received  no  manure,  while  the  remaining  plats  received  250  kg.  each 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  20  per  cent  superphosphate,  and  37  per  cent  potash  salt  per  hec- 
tare, with  the  exception  of  certain  plats  manured  in  the  fall  of  1903,  which  were 
given  100  kg.  less  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  50  kg.  less  of  superphosphate  and  potash 
salt    The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Influence  of  commercial  fertUizeri  on  yield  and  gtarch  content  o/potatoet. 


Variety. 


Without  commercial  fertilizen.  i     Witli  commercial  fertilizeri. 


Cp-toMlate 

ProfeaMr  Maerclter . 

Geheimrat  Tliiel 

Siletfa 


KUtmromt. 
I         16,760 

IS,  610 
I         14,550 

14,370 


Stare  li. 


Per  hec- 
tare. 


Percent. 
19.8 
20.5 
20.5 
21.0 


Kitogramt. 
8,120 
3,200 
2,980 
3,020 


Potatoes 
per  hec- 
tare. 


Kilograms. 
19,960 
19. 4W 
18.800 
18,740 


Starch. 


Per  hec- 
tare. 


Percent. 
18.3 
19.5 
19.3 
19.8 


KUogram*. 
3,650 
3,800 
3,630 
3,710 


—  P.  W.  WOLL. 


Oooperative  potato  experiments,  1904,  H.  JrHLiN-DAMMPELT  and  S.  Rhodin 
{K.  LandOyr.  Akad.  HamU.  och  Tidskr.,  44  {1905),  No.  2,  pp.  i05-/5.^).— Variety  and 
fertilizer  tests  were  made.  Fifteen  varieties  were  grown  on  62  farms  in  different  parts 
of  Sweden.  The  largest  average  yields  were  secured  from  Paulsen  Bothauge,  Up-to- 
Date,  Leksand,  Mossros,  Jtimtland,  and  Cimbal  President  Krijger.  Agnelli,  Dol- 
kowsky  Topas,  Leksand,  Paulsen  Bothauge,  Jiimtland,  and  Up-to-Date,  in  the  order 
given,  produced  the  largest  yields  of  starch. — p.  w.  woll. 

The  sproutingr  of  seed  potatoes,  R.  B.  Greio  {Aberdeen  and  No.  of  Scot.  Col. 
Agr.  Sul.  S,  pp.  9). — Experiments  with  sprouted  seed  potatoes  were  conducted  on  9 
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different  farms  with  7  varieties  and  the  gain  in  total  crop  in  favor  of  the  sprtmted 
seed  ranged  from  18^  cwt.  to  3  tons  H  cwt.  per  acre.  In  the  production  of-  marketr 
able  tubers  there  was  a  still  greater  gain  in  favor  of  the  sprouted  seed.  Of  the  vari- 
eties grown  Northern  Star  and  King  Edward  VII  were  the  moat  productive.  Directions 
for  the  construction  of  boxes  for  sprouting  seed  are  given  and  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  system  are  pointed  out 

Aerial  tubers  of  the  potato,  P.  db  Vilmorin  {Btd.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  SS  {190S), 
Xo.  4,  pp.  5S5-SS7,  fig.  1). — The  occurrence  of  aerial  tubers  in  the  potato  is  reported 
as  being  more  frequent  in  varieties  with  colored  than  with  those  of  white  tubers. 

The  author  observed  the  production  of  aerial  tubers  at  different  times,  especially 
by  the  varieties  Cardinal,  (iiant  Blue,  and  American  Wonder.  They  are  generally 
found  when  the  plant  has  a  luxuriant  growth  as  a  result  of  soil  moisture.  They 
appear  late  in  t^e  growth  of  the  plant  and  are  located  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stems 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  correspond  to  secondary  branches  hypertrophied  and 
enlarged  with  reserve  material.  The  occurrence  of  aerial  tubers  on  two  branches 
originating  in  the  inflorescence  of  a  plant  of  Giant  Blue  is  described. 

The  improrement  of  common  varieties  of  lye  in  lower  Austria,  G.  Pahmeb 
{Ztachr.  Landv:  Versucfiiw.  OegUrr.,  8  {1905),  No.  11,  pp.  1015-106S,  pU.  7).— Coop- 
erative work  in  the  improvement  of  common  varieties  of  rye  by  means  of  selection  is 
described. 

The  selection  of  the  breeding  material  was  based  upon  spike  characters  represent- 
ing 4  types.  The  extent  to  which  the  characters  were  transmitted  was  observed,  and 
an  average  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  progeny  showed  the  characters  of  the  type. 
A  larger  yield  was  secured  from  plants  with  crowded  spikes  of  medium  length  than 
from  plants  with  longer  and  more  open  heads.  The  dominance  of  a  particular  shape 
of  kernel  in  an  ordinary  variety  determined  the  specific  character  of  the  grain  and  it 
was  found  that  this  character  was  correlated  with  the  prevailing  type  of  spike.  It  is 
recommended  that  for  breeding  purposes  this  type  of  spike  be  selected  because  it 
produces  the  least  variation,  gives  the  highest  yields,  and  thus  facilitates  the  origina- 
tion of  strains  adapted  to  a  certain  locality. 

Within  the  type  it  is  suggested  that  that  form  of  the  kernel  showing  the  highest 
percentage  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  selection.  In  subsequent  work  only  those 
plants  which  transmitted  this  form  of  the  kernel  are  to  be  used.  It  is  believed  that 
through  this  method  uniformity  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  kernel  is  most  quickly 
secured  and  in  this  way  the  loss  in  cleaning  grain  reduced.  This  method  of  selection 
tends  to  maintain  the  type  together  with  its  yielding  capadty  and  its  fixedness. 

The  progeny  of  the  plant  nurseries  under  field  conditions,  although  only  I  year 
removed  from  the  selection  of  the  heads,  gave  higher  yields  and  grain  of  better  qnal- 
ity  than  ordinary  unimproved  rye  of  the  same  variety.  A  pedigreed  variety  pro- 
duced more  grain  and  also  more  straw  than  an  improved  strain  of  this  selection,  bat 
in  quality  of  grain  they  were  about  the  same. 

Saccharine  sorghums  for  forage,  C.  R.  Ball  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Fotrmert'  Bvi. 
S46,  pp.  .Vtfigs,  7). — This  bulletin  presents  a  classification  of  sorghmns,  notes  the 
introduction  of  the  crop  into  the  United  States  together  with  its  area  and  impor- 
tance, describes  the  principle  varieties,  and  gives  directions  for  its  culture  and  uses. 

The  4  leading  varieties  in  extensive  cultivation  are  Amber,  Orange,  Sumac  or  Red- 
top,  and  (iooseneck.  The  general  requirements  of  the  crop  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  com,  but  being  a  stronger  feeder,  it  will  do  better  than  com  on  thin  soils.  A  sor- 
ghum crop  leaves  the  soil  in  poor  mechanical  condition,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  more  rcs^istant  to  drought  than  com  and  of  being  also  more  successful  on  alkali 
soils.  The  crop  is  grown  for  pasture,  soiling,  hay,  fodder,  silage,  and  seed.  It  is 
especially  valuable  as  a  pasture  for  sheep  and  hogs  as  well  as  a  summer  and  autumn 
feed  for  dairy  stock.  When  checked  in  its  growth,  prassic  acid  may  form  in  the 
leaves  and  the  crop  then  become  injurious  when  fed  to  stock.    It  is  best  cut  for  hay 
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or  f^reen  feeding  from  the  time  of  heading  until  the  eeede  are  in  the  dough  stage. 
Both  the  seed  and  the  fodder  are  rich  in  carbohydrates,  and  are  beet  fed  in  connec- 
tion with  materials  containing  protein. 

The  culture  of  the  sugar  beet,  G.  W.  Shaw  ( California  Sta.  Circ.  IS,  pp.  21, 
figs.  3). — This  circular  gives  detailed  information  on  sugar-beet  culture  as  practiced  in 
the  meet  suoceesful  beet-growing  sections.  The  adaptability  of  varieties,  the  kind 
of  soils  suited  to  the  crop,  the  preparation  of  the  soil  in  the  fall  and  spring,  irrigation 
of  beets,  and  their  cultivation  and  harvesting  are  discussed. 

Ezperiments  with  sugar  beet,  G.  Cl.\rkb  ( Chelmxford,  England:  County  Tech. 
Labi.,  1906,  pp.  Hi,  pi.  l,figt.  *).— Cooperative  culture  tests  with  5  varieties  of  sugar 
beets  were  carried  on  in  Essex  in  1905  in  five  different  localities.  An  average  yield 
of  18.3  tons  per  acre,  with  16.7  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beet  and  a  purity  of  84.7, 
was  secured. 

Evaporation  by  the  sugar  cane  plant,  Z.  Kameklino  {Mrded.  Proe/stat.  Suiker- 
riet  West-Jara,  1905,  No.  S7,  pp.  S2).—Seven,\  experiments  in  which  the  water  evapo- 
rated by  the  cane  plant  under  different  conditions  was  determined  are  reported. 

In  one  test  with  well-developed  canes  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  during  24 
hours,  when  the  plants  were  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  only  during  the 
afternoon,  averaged  from  183  to  292  gm.  per  plant.  In  another  instance  a  plant  of 
about  6  weeks'  growth  and  exposed  to  the  sun  daring  the  entire  day  evaporated  350 
gm.  in  24  hours.  The  average  results  with  9  different  plants  5  mos.  old  show  an 
evaporation  of  1}  liters  of  water  per  day.  Further  data  on  the  evaporation  of  water 
by  sugar  cane  are  reported,  and  it  is  pointe<l  out  that  the  factors  most  largely  influ- 
encing this  activity  of  the  plant  are  the  distribution  of  the  roots,  physical  condition 
of  the  soil,  soil  moisture  content,  leaf  surface,  temperature,  and  sunlight  conditions. 
The  effect  of  the  curling  of  the  leaf  on  evaporation  is  discuesed. 

Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  convention  of  the  Interstate  Sugar  Cane 
Growers  Association  (Pror.  Interstate  Sugar  Cane  Gnnrers  Assoc,  3  {1 90S),  pp. 
no). — Among  a  series  of  papers  bearing  on  the  sugar-cane  industry  several  treat  of 
the  culture  of  cane  and  its  cost  of  production  in  different  southern  States. 

Hotes  concerning  seed  wheat,  G.  W.  Suaw  ( California  Sla.  Circ.  16,  pp.  8,  figs, 
t). — This  circular  reviews  previously  noted  results  seitured  at  a  number  of  stations 
with  seed  wheat  grown  on  different  soils,  selected  from  different  sized  heads,  and 
separated  into  large,  small,  heavy,  light,  plump,  and  shriveled  kernels.  Directions 
for  the  prevention  of  smut  by  the  formaldehyde,  copper  sulphate,  and  hot  water 
methods  are  given. 

HOETICXJLTTJAE. 

The  farmer's  vegetable  garden,  J.  D.  Lloyd  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  10.5,  pp.  15i-206, 
pi*.  4,  jigs.  8,  dgms.  3). — This  bulletin  presents  details  of  the  management  of  a  half 
acre  of  ground  used  as  a  vegetable  garden  for  5  years  l)eginning  in  1900. 

The  cost  of  preparing  and  maintaining  the  garden  each  year,  vegetables  planted, 
and  the  quantity  harvested,  and  their  value,  have  been  systematically  recorded. 
The  half  acre  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle  and  the  rows  i>lanted  lengthwise 
of  the  garden  and  far  enough  apart  to  {>ermit  horse  cultivation.  The  following  table 
shows  the  value  of  the  products  obtaine<l  from  the  garden  for  each  of  the  5  years  of 
the  experiment,  the  total  expense  each  year,  and  the  net  profits: 


Cost  and  value  of  a  farmer's  garden. 

1908. 

$112.73 
2X.10 

1904. 

$136. M 
27. 73 

- 

1900.     1      1901.     1      1902.      1 

»K3.ft4  !      f68..17  '     $124.31  1 
32.U6:        ib.OAl        30.96  1 

Average. 
$106.23 

Total  expense - 

8U.78 

Net  profits        .  . 

51.71:1  .        33.41  ;        93.3.i  , 

84.fi3 

lll.Ott 

1         74.85 

1 
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The  following  are  among  the  more  important  conclusions  of  the  author  relative  to 
v^etable  gardens: 

"  There  la  little  danger  of  making  the  soil  too  rich  for  a  vegetable  garden,  for 
although  a  total  of  ninety-eight  loads  of  manura  were  applied  to  the  half  acre  during 
the  5  years,  none  of  the  vegetables  at  any  time  suffered  in  point  of  productiveness 
by  reason  of  too  rampant  a  vegetable  growth.  The  use  of  hand  tools  is  unnecessary 
in  the  preparation  of  a  seed  bed  if  the  soil  is  worked  at  the  proper  time.  The 
labor  of  hand  weeding  may  h6  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  planting  in  freshly  worked 
soil  only,  tilling  close  to  the  rows  early  in  the  season,  and  permitting  no  weeds  to 
ripen  their  seed.  The  use  of  a  wheel  hoe  saves  labor  in  the  care  of  a  garden,  even 
when  much  of  the  tillage  is  to  be  done  with  a  horse." 

Ve^table  growing  (Horticulture,  S  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  gS7,  ISS). — Abstract  of 
an  address  by  W.  W.  Rawson  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  has  found  the  arc  electric  light  beneficial  for  the  growing  of 
lettuce  under  glass,  and  that  he  is  securing  promising  results  by  the  use  of  a  current 
of  electricity  in  the  soil  in  his  lettuce  house. 

Quality  of  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the  home  garden,  L.  and  Effie  M.  Bar- 
ron and  S.  W.  Flbtchbb  ( Country  Life  Amer.,  9  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  567-574,  fig'-  45). — 
Illustrations  and  descriptions  are  given  of  what  the  authors  term  best-flavored  vari- 
eties of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Cultural  directions  are  given  for  the  varieties,  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  cooking  that  underlie  the  best  methods  for  their 
preparation. 

Planting  tables  for  flowers  and  Tegetables  (Suburban  Life,  e  (1906),  No.  S,  pp. 
196,  lg7). — Tables  are  given  showing  when  to  sow  seed,  set  out  plants,  distance  to 
transplant,  height  of  plants,  and  season  and  color  of  bloom  of  52  kinds  of  flowers, 
and  the  time  of  planting  seed  either  indoors,  in  hotbeds,  or  outdoors,  time  of  trans- 
planting, distance  apart  in  rows  and  between  plants,  the  amount  of  seed  required, 
and  the  time  of  maturity  of  52  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Classified  planting  list  for  annuals  and  Tegetables,  P.  T.  Barnbb  (Gard. 
Mag.  [.V.  K],  3(1906),  No.  S,  pp.  139-141,  166, 166). — Cultural  directions  are  arranged 
in  tabular  form  for  10  flowering  annuals  useful  as  cut  flowers,  6  fragrant-flowered 
annuals,  6  climbing  annuals,  6  annuals  that  resow  themselves,  6  annuals  for  sunny 
places,  and  the  same  number  for  shady  places,  rocky  places,  sandy  soils,  heavy  soils, 
very  cold  climates,  6  annuals  that  bloom  after  frost,  6  that  resist  drought,  and  5 
everlasting-flowered  annuals. 

In  each  case  the  date  of  flowering  is  noted,  the  color  of  the  flowers,  and  the  height 
to  which  they  grow.  The  vegetables  are  classified  as  pot  herbs  or  greens,  salad 
plants  and  sweet  herbs,  seeds  and  fruits.  Type  varieties  of  vegetables  to  plant  in 
order  to  secure  a  succession  throughout  the  season  are  given. 

Fifty  dollars  i>er  acre  from  cuciunbers,  W.  C.  Collins  (1905,  pp.  10). — This 
brief  pamphlet  gives  practical  directions  for  the  culture  of  cuciunbers  for  pickling 
purposes. 

Breeding  sweet  com — cooperative  tests,  B.  D.  Hautted  (New  Jertey  Stag. 
Bid.  192,  pp.  SO,  ph.  4,  fig>-  S). — The  author  has  experimented  extensively  in  the 
cross-breeding  of  sweet  corn,  and  has  sent  many  samples  of  the  hybrid  corns  to  the 
farmers  throughout  the  State  to  grow  in  cooperative  tests  with  the  station. 

In  the  production  of  sweet  com  it  is  necessary  that  each  variety  be  planted  away 
from  other  varieties  in  order  to  prevent  interpollination.  The  results  of  this  breed- 
ing work  has  shown  that  the  breaking  up  in  the  second  and  subsequent  generations 
of  seed  clearly  follows  the  law  of  Mendel.  The  bulletin  explains  this  law  in  con- 
siderable detail,  and  thus  indicates  t")  those  who  are  carrjring  on  the  cooperative 
tests  the  character  of  the  corn  they  may  exjiect  in  different  generations  by  planting 
the  different  kinds  of  seeds  found  on  the  same  ear  of  hybrid  com. 
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In  croesing  Black  Mexican  on  different  varieties  of  sweet  com,  black  has  been 
found  a  dominant  color.  The  flinty  nature  of  the  grain  of  "  Earliest  Table"  when 
crossed  on  Early  Sunrise  was  a  dominant  character.  Belative  to  the  field-mixing  of 
com  the  author  states  that  "should  a  tracker  plant  field  corn  with  his  sweet  every 
germ  cell  of  the  latter  fertilized  by  the  field  sort  would  develop  into  a  starchy  kernel, 
but  the  size  of  the  ears,  number  of  rows  and  length  and  breadth  of  grain  are  largely 
determined  by  the  mother  plant." 

Some  experiments  were  also  made  in  planting  kernels  from  a  solid  red  ear  between 
two  rows  of  white  corn.  In  the  resulting  crop  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  red 
grains  being  mixed  with  white  grains,  nor  were  white  grains  found  on  any  of  the 
red  ears  produced.  Similar  results  were  obtained  when  the  "Striped  Evergreen'' 
variety  of  sweet  com,  which  has  grains  more  or  less  splashed  with  red,  was  planted 
under  similar  conditions.  A  number  of  unexpected  results  obtained  in  crossing 
sweet  corns  are  mentioned. 

Sesulta  of  experiments  with  muahrooms,  F.  Canning  (Amer.  Floritt,  £6  (1906), 
No.  9SS,  p.  610,  fig.  1). — The  author  grew  5  varieties  of  American  mushrooms  in 
comparison  with  varieties  grown  from  English  and  French  spawn.  The  details  as  to 
date  of  spawning,  first  and  last  picking,  total  weight  of  crop,  etc.,  are  shown  in 
tabular  form. 

The  mushrooms  were  all  grown  in  a  bed  under  the  greenhouse  benches,  an  area  of 
9  sq.  ft.  bed  surface  being  given  to  each  of  the  American  varieties  and  18  sq.  ft.  to 
each  of  the  English  and  French  varieties.  The  heaviest  yield  was  obtained  from  the 
American  variety  Arvensis,  13.9  lbs.,  followed  by  Alaska,  Columbia,  Bohemia,  and  Dr. 
Galloway  in  the  order  named,  the  latter  yielding  but  3.5  lbs.  The  yield  of  English 
spawn  was  4.75  lbs.  on  doable  the  area  employed  with  the  American  varieties,  while 
the  yield  from  the  French  spawn  was  but  0.5  lb.  Both  the  English  and  French 
spawn  is  believed  to  have  been  2  years  old  instead  of  fresh  spawn. 

Canning  fruit  and  vegetables.  Preeerving  frtdt  juices,  E.  F.  Pbrnot  ( Ore- 
gon Sta.  Bui.  87,  pp.  14). — An  account  is  given  of  experiments  extending  over  2  years, 
in  the  canning  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  the  preservation  of  frait  juices  for  domes- 
tic purposes. 

In  commercial  practice  canned  goods  are  usually  processed  to  a  temperature  of  230 
to  250°  F.  for  20  to  30  minutes,  as  a  result  of  which  the  tissues  of  the  vegetables  or 
fruits  are  more  or  less  destroyed  and  the  material  becomes  mushy,  especially  after 
shipping  long  distances.  In  the  author's  work,  fresh,  clean  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  put  in  clean  cans  and  covered  over  with  water  that  had  been  boiled  to  sterilize 
it.  The  cans  were  then  sealed,  after  which  they  were  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
165°  F.  for  15  minutes.  After  being  allowed  to  stand  24  to  48  hours,  they  were  again 
heated  as  previously  and  the  operation  repeated  the  third  time,  which  completed  the 
process. 

Thus  treated  tomatoes,  green  beans,  wax  beans,  cauliflower,  asparagus,  and  cherries 
kept  perfectly,  and  ranked  as  the  highest  grade  of  canned  goods.  Their  natural 
color,  flavor,  and  texture  were  retained,  and  the  beans  when  taken  from  the  can 
could  be  broken  in  the  same  manner  as  when  fresh.  Beans  preserved  in  glass  jars 
were  not  so  satisfactory,  as  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping  them 
tightly  sealed  during  the  second  and  third  heating.  The  peas  and  com  treated  in 
this  same  manner  were  a  failure,  even  when  processed  at  a  temperature  of  212°  F. 
for  20  minutes  on  3  successive  days,  but  when  processed  at  a  temperature  of  240°  F. 
for  30  minutes,  kept  well,  but  the  product  was  inferior. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  method  of  canning  fraits  and  vegetables  is  that  the 
v^etative  cells  of  the  micro-organisms  which  produce  fermentation  in  canned  goods 
are  killed  at  a  temperature  of  about  160°  F.  The  spores,  however,  are  not  killed  at 
this  temperature.    By  waiting  a  day  or  so  after  the  first  heating  many  of  these  spores 
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germinate.  The  second  heating  ia  for  the  purpose  of  killing  all  the  spores  that  have 
thus  germinated.  Should  any  spores  still  remain,  they  will  be  killed  at  the  tiiird 
heating.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  all  micro-organisms  be  killed  in  order  to 
prevent  the  spoiling  of  the  canned  goodg.  It  is  recommended  that  in  canning  fmitg 
containing  pits  the  pits  be  first  removed,  as  there  is  danger  of  the  pite  germinating  if 
kept  in  a  warm  temperature.  An  investigation  was  made  of  the  organisms  which 
cause  the  spoiling  of  com  and  peas.  In  the  swelled  cans  of  both  these  prodacta  the 
same  organism  was  found.  It  is  described  as  an  obligate  anaerobe,  which  readily 
forms  long  oval  spores  situated  near  the  end  of  single  rods,  and  in  microaoopical 
appearance  and  cultural  characteristics  is  identical  with  SaeiUut  tpinosut. 

Experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  thermal  death  point  of  this  organim 
and  its  spores,  pure  cultures  being  submitted  to  different  temperatures  for  different 
lengths  of  time,  beginning  with  160°  F.  Even  after  heating  to  200°  F.  for  30  min- 
utes, the  material  made  a  strong  bacterial  growth.  Some  notes  are  given  on  the 
action  of  enzyms  in  canned  goods  and  the  micro-organisms  which  produce  poisonous 
ptomaines.  Relative  to  the  reheating  of  canned  goods  which  have  swelled  as  a  result 
of  fermentation,  the  author  states  that  this  material  is  dangerous  and  should  be 
thrown  away. 

In  the  preparation  of  sweet  cider  sterilized  beer  bottles  were  filled  to  the  neck 
with  the  fresh  material  and  then  put  into  a  chest  into  which  steam  was  turned  and 
the  temperature  of  the  material  raised  to  160°  F.  for  10  minutes.  The  bottles  were 
then  corked  with  sterilized  corks  and  tied  in,  and  after  24  hours  the  bottles  were 
again  heated  to  the  same  temperature  and  the  operation  repeated  the  next  day  for 
the  tliird  time.  Thus  treated  the  material  maintained  its  flavor  without  any  cooked 
taste  and  remained  sweet  indefinitely.  It  ia  stated  that  the  same  method  may  be 
used  in  preparing  other  kinds  of  fruit  juices. 

Small  canneries  in  Vir^nia,  R.  H.  Price  (Rpl.  Va.  Farmen'  Inxl.,  g  (l^OS), 
pp.  116-120). — Estimates  as  to  cost  of  machinery  and  supplies  for  the  canning  indus- 
try, with  data  as  to  the  number  of  cans  obtained  from  a  bushel  of  wrious  fruits  and 
v^e  tables. 

Report  of  firuit  experiment  stations  of  Ontario,  1906,  L.  Woolvebtox  sr  al. 
(Ann.  Rpl.  Fruit  Rrpf.  Stwu.  Ontario,  IS  (1905),  pp.  80).— A  general  report  is  given 
by  the  secretary  showing  the  fruits  distributed  for  testing  to  all  the  different  fruit 
stations  with  an  account  of  visits  to  various  stations,  and  of  the  more  prominent  lines 
of  work  outlined  for  IfKKJ.  The  report  of  the  instructor  of  the  fmit  experiment  sta- 
tions, Prof.  H.  L.  Ilutt,  is  included,  together  with  the  papers  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  and  a  detailed  report  of  the  experimenters  at  the  differ- 
ent stations  relative  to  the  different  varieties  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  under  test 

Fruits  recommended  for  planting  in  Ontario  ( Ontario  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  147,  pp. 
11). — Lists  are  given  of  the  varieties  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  which  succeed  best 
in  each  of  the  different  districts  of  Ontario. 

Fruit  cultivation  in  Ceylon,  H.  F.  Macmillan  ( JVop.  Agr.  and  Mag.  Ceylon  Agr. 
Soc,  35  {190,5),  No.  S,  pp.  4SH-4.97,  ph.  S).—.\  general  discussion  of  this  subject  with 
specific  reference  to  many  of  the  edible  and  inedible  fruits  grown  in  Ceylon,  and 
illustrations  of  51  edible  and  69  inedible  fruits. 

Experiments  in  orchard  culture,  W.  M.  MimaoN  (Maine  Sla.  Bui.  lit,  pp. 
lSl-i'04,  pi.  1,  dgmn.  4). — A  further  reiwrt  is  given  on  the  orchard  fertiliier  experi- 
ments reporte<l  by  the  author  for  the  year  1902  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  39). 

Considerable  weakne.'*s  has  been  developed  in  the  seedling  stocks  used,  which 
illustrates  the  advantage  of  using  some  well-known  hardy  vigorous  sort  aa  the 
foundation  of  the  orchanl,  rather  than  miscellaneous  seedlings.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  experiments  is  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  cultivation  and  mulching 
for  orchards  with  or  without  fertilizers.  Generally  speaking,  the  cultivated  ti«« 
have  made  a  larger  growth  than  tlie  uncultivated,  and  those  fertilized  more  than 
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the  unfertilized.  Gravenstein  mulched  and  fertilized  made  slifihtly  larger  growth 
than  when  cultivated  and  fertilized. 

The  average  yields  have  been  slightly  in  favor  of  cultivation.  This  was  particu- 
larly striking  in  1905,  when  an  average  of  4  bu.  per  tree  was  obtained  on  the 
cultivated  area  as  compared  with  2.8  bu.  per  tree  where  mulching  was  used.  The 
yield  on  the  portions  fertilized  with  stable  manure  has  been  slightly  heavier  than 
where  commercial  fertilizers  have  been  applied.  In  experiments  to  determine  the 
specific  effect  of  different  potash  salts  on  the  apple,  no  noticeable  difference  has  yet 
developed  in  the  character  of  fruit  or  the  behavior  of  trees  as  a  result  of  the  form  of 
potash  used. 

In  1902,  100  trees  in  a  neglected  orchard  were  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  best  methods  of  renovation.  Pnining,  cultivating,  and  fertilizing  have 
been  practiced,  and  the  results  on  all  the  plats  are  very  satisfactory.  The  best 
results  have  been  obtained  where  a  complete  fertilizer  was  used.  On  trees  which 
received  an  excess  of  nitrogen  there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  color  in  the  fruit,  and 
in  1904  a  considerable  injury  occurred  to  both  fruit  and  trees  as  a  result  of  either  a 
too  free  use  of  nitrogen  or  of  the  absence  of  potash.  Both  fruit  and  foliage  dropped 
and  much  of  the  fruit  was  cracked,  while  the  remainder  was  as  soft  and  mellow  in 
October  as  it  should  have  been  the  following  May.  Good  yields  of  fruit  have  been 
obtained  and  the  author  believes  that  the  experiment  demonstrates  that  the  off 
year  in  the  case  of  Baldwins  is  an  unnecessary  condition  which  ought  not  to  exist 
in  a  well-managed  orchard. 

A  specific  test  is  being  made  of  the  relative  values  of  the  Fisher  fertilizer  formula 
for  fruits  and  the  station  formula.  The  Fisher  formula  calls  for  a  mixture  of  350  lbs. 
nitrate  of  soda,  120  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  230  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash,  200  lbs. 
acid  pbosphate,  and  50  lbs.  kieserite.  These  are  tlioroughly  mixed  and  sown  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  under  the  tree  a  little  farther  out  than  the  limbs  extend,  at  the 
rate  of  10  lbs.  to  a  medium  sized  tree,  from  May  1  to  10,  or  as  soon  as  the  blossom 
buds  begin  to  open.  The  station  formula  contains  about  5  per  cent  less  nitrogen,  2 
per  cent  more  phosphoric  acid,  and  4  per  cent  less  potash  and  costs  about  $5  less  per 
ton. '  Good  results  have  thus  far  been  secured  with  both  formulas  but  no  conclusions 
have  been  drawn  as  yet. 

In  the  top-working  of  orchards  a  specific  test  is  being  made  of  the  relative  value  of 
scions  from  bearing  trees  of  known  value,  as  compared  with  scions  from  nursery  trees 
or  miscellaneous  sources.  This  work  has  been  underway  two  years.  Some  experi- 
ments have  also  been  made  to  determine  the  effects  of  cultivation  on  the  keeping 
quality  of  fruit  as  compared  with  sod-grown  fruit.  The  results  obtained  thus  far 
are  contradictory. 

In  the  cover-crop  work  at  the  station,  winter  rye  has  proved  most  satisfactory  on 
strong  land.  Where  the  soil  is  in  need  of  nitrogen  winter  vetch  (  Vicia  villom)  or 
spring  vetch  (  V.  tativa),  has  proved  most  satisfactory. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  rational  orchard  treatment  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  some  cooperative  experiments  have  been  planned  with  growers  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  Gloucester.  This  work  is  briefly  outlined.  The  bulletin  con- 
tains numerous  diagrams  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  various  experimental 
orchards,  and  tables  giving  in  detail  the  data  secured  as  to  the  annual  growths  of 
trees  on  mulched  and  cultivated  areas,  and  the  yields  obtained,  etc. 

Sug'g'estions  upon  the  care  of  apple  orchards,  E.  Walker  (Arkansas  Sla.  Bui. 
91,  pp.  141-310,  figs.  18). — Suggestions  based  on  the  results  of  experimental  work  are 
given  for  the  care  and  management  of  apple  orchards,  including  pruning,  spraying, 
fertilizing,  cultivation,  cover  crops,  resetting  gaps  in  old  orchards,  etc. 

In  rejuvenating  an  orchard  of  27  acres  of  old  bearing  trees,  good  cultivation,  prun- 
ing, spraying,  and  the  use  of  both  stable  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers  was 
given.    The  work  was  begun  in  1904,  and  in  1905  534  bbls.  of  No.  1  apples  were 
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Becvired,  having  a  value  of  $2,077.67,  and  |240  worth  of  No.  2  culls  and  vin^jar  apples 
total  value,  $2,317.50,  while  the  expense  of  production  was  $883.30.  An  oncolti- 
vated  orchard  of  30  acres  in  the  same  locality  yielded,  in  comparison,  bat  70  bbls.  of 
poor  No.  2  apples.  The  results  of  analyses  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  in  the  orchard 
rejuvenated  are  given.  They  show  considerably  less  than  half  of  the  hnmos  nor- 
mally present  in  average  southern  soils.  In  newer  ground  the  humus  was  greateet 
in  the  surface  soil,  but  in  the  older  land  it  was  greatest  in  the  subsoil. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  injury  to  apples  by  the  green  narrow-winged  katydid 
{Saidderia  texeiuii).  This  insect  injured  from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  the  fruit  on  many 
trees.  The  injury  consisted  principally  in  the  disfiguring  of  the  fruit.  The  ptop(»- 
tion  of  sound  apples  on  the  area  first  sprayed  in  going  into  the  orchard  was  93}  per 
cent;  in  other  parts  of  the  orchard  the  percentage  was  84  to  89  per  cent,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  best  work  in  spraying  waa  done  when  the  men  were  fresh.  The  cost  of 
spraying  was  3|  ct«.  per  tree. 

Bome  of  the  trees  were  dust  sprayed,  but  the  foliage  and  fruit  of  these  trees  wsre 
not  80  perfect  as  with  the  liquid.  It  gave  better  results  against  codling  moth  thin 
against  scab,  and  was  very  efScient  for  tent  caterpillars.  The  notion  commonly 
prevalent  among  orchardists  in  Arkansas  that  pruning  must  not  be  practiced  was 
found  to  be  erroneous  when  conducted  in  a  careful  and  intelligent  manner. 

The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  per  tree  greatly  promoted  thejienenl 
vigor  of  the  tree,  increased  the  average  size  of  the  apples  one-third  over  trees  receiv- 
ing a  general  fertilizer,  and  gave  much  better  results  than  when  only  1  lb.  of  the 
same  fertilizer  alone  or  with  3  lbs.  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash  or  with  20  lb& 
slaked  lime  was  used.  "The  fruit  was  not  so  well  colored  as  that  of  other  treea,  and 
was  later  maturing.  On  this  clayey  cherty  soil,  very  deficient  in  humus,  no  marked 
efiects  followed  the  use  of  the  other  fertilizers  mentioned  above,  when  nsed  separately. 
Lime  seemed  to  help  the  foliage  and  color  of  the  apples  on  trees  treated,  while  the 
muriate  of  potash  gave  a  very  bright  winesap  red  to  the  normally  brownish  Arkan- 
sas, or  M.  B.  Twigs."  The  resets  in  the  orchard  were  found  to  make  a  good  irrowth 
when  care  was  given  them  and  sufficient  fertilizer  to  insure  plenty  of  plant  food 
within  reach  of  the  roots. 

Carbon  bisulphid  was  found  an  «fiicient  remedy  for  killing  sassafras  sprouts  when 
used  at  the  rate  of  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  on  sprouts  3  to  5  feet  tall.  It  was 
poured  down  the  stems,  beginning  6  inches  above  the  ground.  It  appeared  to  kill 
the  roots  in  all  instances.  Protection  from  rabbits  was  secured  by  painting  the  trees 
with  white  lead  mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil. 

The  most  serious  harvest  injuries  to  apples  were  found  to  come  from  bruises  origi- 
nating in  careless  handling  by  the  fruit  pickers  and  in  the  crushing  of  the  riper  speci- 
mens by  the  harder  specimens  in  heading  in  the  barrels.  By  shaking  down  the 
barrels  every  time  a  half  bushel  is  put  in,  and  filling  only  slightly  above  the  chine, 
this  source  of  injury  and  loss  can  be  avoided. 

The  Spencer  seedless  apple  (Amer.  Agr.,  77  {1906) ,  No.  7,  pp.  106,  g07,  jig*.  *).— 
An  account  of  a  visit  to  the  seedless  apple  orchard  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  by 
W.  F.  Crowley. 

The  writer  states  that  this  orchard  contains  about  60  trees  from  6  to  12  or  14  yean 
old;  that  the  apples  pro<lucod  are  not  entirely  without  seeds  at  all  times;  that  the 
apple  is  a  gotxl  keeper,  and  that  it  will  compare  favorably  in  size  with  the  Jonathw 
and  is  larger  than  the  Missouri  Pippin.  In  flavor  and  quality  it  is  placed  ahead  of 
Ben  Davis  and  on  an  equality  with  many  other  winter  varieties.  The  claim  that  th« 
variety  is  seedless  is  believed  to  be  well  founded.  There  appears  to  be  a  semblance  of 
a  core,  although  not  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  ordinary  varieties.  The  apple  is  hollow 
in  the  calyx  and  it  is  no  longer  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  wormless.  Under  like  con- 
ditions of  storage  the  apples  kept  as  well  as  Baldwins. 
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Experience  with  plums,  H.  T.  Thompson  (TVoti*.  III.  Hort.  Soc.,  n.  ner.,  S9 
(1905),  pp.  419-4S8). — The  author,  located  in  Illinois,  finds  that  Japanese  and  Euro- 
pean plums  when  grafted  on  native  trees  are  hardier  and  better  suited  to  the  climate. 
A  table  is  given  showing  the  time  of  bloom,  size,  time  of  ripening,  character  of  the 
fruit  as  to  cling  or  freestone,  eating  and  cooking  quality,  tendency  to  rot,  etc.,  for  79 
varieties. 

Orange  culture  (New  York:  German  Kali  Works,  pp.  68,fig».  14). — Popular  direc- 
tions for  the  culture  of  oranges,  including  fertilizers,  irrigation,  protection  from 
frosts,  etc.  Much  of  the  data  contained  have  been  drawn  from  experiment  station 
sources. 

Orange  hybrids  (Rural  New  Yorker,  65  (1906),  No.  S925,  p.  lS2,fig.  /).— Further 
notes  are  given  on  the  hybrid  between  Citru»  irifoliata  and  C.  nobilis,  which  is  char- 
acterized by  having  5  leaflets.     (See  E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  442.) 

Studies  on  the  banana,  L.  B.  Mendel  and  E.  M.  Bailey  (Science,  n.  ter.,  es 
(1906),  No.  58S,  pp.  ,1S3,  SSi). — Notes  on  investigations  relative  to  the  influence  of 
various  abnormal  atmospheres  and  inert  surface  coatings  on  the  ripening  of  bananas. 

The  normal  ripening  of  the  banana  is  essentially  an  almost  complete  conversion  of 
starch  into  soluble  carbohydrate,  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  total  carbohy- 
drate. When  bananas  were  placed  in  atmospheres  of  hydrogen,  carbon  dioxid,  or 
illuminating  gas  they  failed  to  produce  notable  amounts  of  soluble  carbohydrate  or 
to  show  any  considerable  decrease  in  total  carbohydrate.  Practically  the  same  results 
were  obtained  when  the  surface  was  coated  with  such  material  as  paraffin.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  oxygen  ripening  processes  were  somewhat  accelerated. 

"Autolyses  with  the  green  pulp,  or  with  the  green  pulp  and  scrapings  of  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  peel,  or  of  the  partially  ripened  pulp,  carried  out  with  toluene  water 
under  varied  conditions,  have  yielded  negative  results.  The  investigation  is  being 
extended  in  various  directions." 

The  Indian  jiijube  (Trop.  Agr.  and  Mag.  Ceylon  Agr.  Soc.,  25  (1905),  No.  S,  pp. 
484,  485). — An  account  of  the  uses  of  the  various  species  of  Zizyphus,  including 
Indian  jujube  (Z.jujuba),  also  known  as  the  wild  "her,"  and  the  common  Indian 
jujube  (Z.  ttdgaris),  the  dried  fruit  of  which  is  an  article  of  commerce. 

The  fruit  of  the  jujube  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  sirups,  confections,  and  loz- 
enges. Its  analysis  is  reported  upon  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Dunstan,  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute. The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  composed  chiefly  of  sugar  with  a  small  part  of  pectin 
and  extract  matters.  Specimens  of  the  fruit  were  submitted  to  dealers  in  cattle  food 
with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  used  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  carob  bean, 
but  aa  it  is  more  bulky  and  less  nutritious  than  the  latter  it  is  not  believed  that  it 
will  become  of  commercial  importance  along  this  line. 

The  experiment  in  cocoa  curing  on  the  Gtold  Coast  ( Trop.  Life,  Z  (1906),  No. 
e,  pp.  e2,  es). — This  is  a  brief  review  of  a  report  by  W.  H.  Johnson,  director  of  the 
botanical  and  agricultural  department  of  the  Gold  Coa.st,  for  1904,  in  which  the  results 
obtained  with  washed  and  unwashed  cocoa  and  of  varying  periods  of  fermentation 
are  given. 

With  12  days'  fermentation  there  was  a  loss  of  27.21  per  cent  in  weight,  while  with 
4  days'  fermentation  there  was  a  loss  ol  but  11.42  jier  cent.  When  a  lot  of  cocoa  was 
sent  to  Hamborg  that  which  was  fermented  only  3  days  was  valued  only  1  to  2  {)er 
cent  lower  than  that  which  had  been  fermented  for  6  days,  while  the  former  had  lost 
approximately  10  per  cent  in  weight  during  the  process  of  fermentation  and  the  latter 
17  per  cent.  It  would  appear  from  the  returns  of  the  brokers  that  it  is  advisable  to 
send  cocoa  to  market  unwashed,  and  that  a  4  dayn'  sweating  is  likely  to  prove  the 
most  remunerative. 

Annual  report  of  the  horticultural  and  viticultural  expert,  A.  Dbspeissis 
(Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Wett.  Autl.,  IS  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  531-646). — An  account  of  the  work 
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for  the  year,  including  lists  of  the  varieties  of  fruit  trees  most  commonly  planted  for 
commercial  purposes,  data  on  cost  of  preparing  and  shipping  fruit  from  Australia  to 
London,  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  Smyrna  figs, 
date  palms,  etc.,  and  data  showing  the  yields  of  various  kinds  of  fruits  in  different 
provinces  of  western  Australia  in  1904-5  and  of  the  quantities  of  orchard  prodncts 
imported  in  1904.  Notes  are  given  on  the  prevalent  insects  of  the  season  and  on 
fruit-eating  birds. 

The  cost  of  fruit  packages,  packing  material,  labor  in  sorting,  wrapping,  packing, 
branding,  cartage,  wharfage,  etc.,  is  placed  at  83  cts.,  while  the  freight  to  London  is 
79  cts.  The  minimum  cost  of  growing  a  case  of  apples  is  placed  at  75  cts.  Thus,  in 
order  to  lay  a  case  of  fruit  down  in  London  and  cover  expenses  the  minimum  retnnu 
must  be  $2.37. 

The  influence  of  the  graft  on  the  quality  of  grrapes  and  wine,  and  it* 
employment  in  the  systematic  amelioration  of  sexual  hybrids,  Ccrtel  and  A. 
JuRiB  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris'],  14S  {1906),  No.  8,  pp.  461-4SS).—C&Kto\ 
examination  was  made  of  the  fruits,  seeds,  etc.,  of  a  variety  of  grapes  on  its  own 
roots  and  when  grafted  on  Rupestris.  Analyses  of  the  wine  obtained  from  the  fruit 
of  the  two  vines  are  also  given. 

The  general  conclusions  are  drawn  that  a  graft  may  modify  both  flnit  and  wine. 
There  is  an  inverse  influence  between  the  stock  and  scion.  The  action  of  the  giait 
is  not  limited  to  the  duration  of  its  association  with  the  stock,  but  persists  in  the 
buds  and  scions  taken  from  it.  This  method  of  asexual  hybridization  may  be  used 
in  systematic  amelioration  of  the  grape  and  its  hybrids,  and  especially  the  wines 
obtained  from  them. 

The  Lincepina  grape,  M.  B.  Whitb  {Horticulture,  S  {1906),  No.  9,  p.  e51,fig. 
1). — This  new  grape,  originated  by  the  author,  is  stated  to  be  a  combination  of  Viti* 
labrutca,  V.  nilpina,  V.  linceetimii,  and  V.  vinifera.  The  mother  parent  contained 
the  blood  of  the  Delaware,  Lindley,  and  Brilliant.  Clinton  was  the  father  parent 
The  grape  ia  of  rather  dark-red  color  covered  with  lilac  bloom.  "  Its  clusters  and 
berries  are  large,  and  its  quality  is  pure  and  sprightly,  pulp  tender  to  the  center,  and 
so  transparent  that  when  held  up  to  the  light  the  seeds  are  plainly  seen." 

The  production  of  oil  of  wintergreen,  H.  D.  Foster  {Fbreslry  and  Irrig.,  It 
{1905),  No.  IZ,  pp.  565-569,  figs.  S).—A  description  of  the  process  of  distilling  win- 
tergreen oil  from  sweet  birch  ( Belida  lenda).  The  hark  from  an  average  birch  12  in. 
in  diameter  is  stated  to  yield  1  lb.  of  crude  oil,  worth  about  $2.25. 

Pruning,  training,  and  trimming  trees  and  shrubs,  D.  G.  McIver  (London: 
Dav'bam  A-  Ward,  Ltd.,  pp.  6S,  figs.  US). — Popular  directions  for  the  pruning  of 
fruit  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs. 

The  book  of  the  winter  garden,  D.  8.  Fish  (London  and  New  York:  John  Lane 
Co.,  1906,  pp.  XII  +  107,  pU.  10).— The  author  considers  the  chief  winter-berried 
trees  and  8hrul)8  from  the  standpoint  of  their  ornamental  usefulness  in  the  winter. 

Direction*  are  given  for  planting  and  caring  for  such  trees  and  shrubs  and  for  the 
care  of  herbaceous  and  other  winter-flowering  plants  in  the  open.  Selections  for 
cold  and  Alpine  plant  houses  are  also  given.  The  final  chapter  deals  with  the  forc- 
ing of  planta,  such  as  bulbs,  shrubs,  and  roses.  Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  all  the 
various  plants  mentioned  in  the  work.  This  is  Vol.  20  of  the  Handbooks  of  Prac- 
tical Gardening,  e<lited  by  H.  Roberts. 

The  lawn,  L.  C.  Corbett  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. ,  Fanners'  Bui.  S48,  pp.  SO,  fig*.  *)•— 
Popular  directions  are  given  for  preparing  the  soil,  seeding,  and  care  of  the  lawn, 
with  a  discussion  of  its  relation  to  walks,  drives,  trees,  and  shrubs. 

A  study  of  the  bibliog^raphy  and  horticultural  literature  of  the  past,  G. 
GiBAULT  {Jour.  Soc.  Nat.  Hort.  FYance,  4-  »er.,  6  (1905),  Nov.,  pp.  710-743,  figt-  i)~ 
A  running  accoimt  is  given  of  all  of  the  more  important  horticultural  works  that  h«« 
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appeared  in  French  literature  or  that  have  been  trannlated  into  the  French  language 
from  other  sources. 

The  more  important  antique  works  are  noted,  as  well  as  the  illustrated  works  on 
plants  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Works  dealing  with 
rural  architecture,  general  treatises  on  gardening,  works  on  fruit  culture,  floriculture, 
vegetable  garden,  and  landscape  gardening  are  also  noted,  as  well  as  old  horticultiutd 
and  botanical  catalogues  and  books  of  poems,  and  journals  dealing  with  horticultural 
subjects. 

FOEZSTEY. 

The  tree  'book,  Jctlia  E.  Roobbs  {New  York:  DmibUday  Page  &  Co.,  1905,  pp. 
XX  +  589,  pit.  176) . — This  is  a  popular  manual  of  the  trees  of  North  America,  and  in 
addition  to  the  indigenous  trees,  the  author  has  included  many  of  the  more  important 
shrubs  and  also  the  more  extensively  introduced  species  of  both  groups. 

Artificial  keys  are  given  which  are  based  upon  easily  distinguishable  characters, 
by  means  of  which  any  species  of  tree  or  shrub  can  be  identified  and  its  principal 
characteristics  learned.  In  addition  to  the  usual  descriptions,  information  is  given 
on  the  growth,  habitat,  distribution,  uses,  cultural  adaptations,  etc.  After  giving 
popular  suggestions  by  which  the  novice  may  learn  to  know  trees,  the  author  describes 
the  different  species  enumerated,  grouping  them  according  to  families. 

In  the  concluding  parts  of  the  work  notes  are  given  on  forestry,  the  uses  of  wood, 
and  the  life  activity  of  trees.  Under  the  chapters  on  forestry,  the  author  describes 
the  care  of  trees,  methods  of  transplanting,  pruning,  enemies,  etc.,  and  the  sugges- 
tions offered  will  be  found  of  practical  value  not  only  in  forestry,  but  to  the  amateur 
planter  or  owner  of  a  few  specimens,  as  well  as  to  those  having  charge  of  parks  and 
street  or  avenue  plantings. 

The  illustrations,  which  are  an  important  feature  of  the  work,  are  mostly  excellent 
reproductions  of  photographs  showing  the  various  aspects  of  the  tree,  its  leaves, 
flowers,  fruit,  etc. 

The  forest  service:  What  it  ia  and  how  it  deals  with  forest  problems, 
G.  PiNCHOT  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  ForeH  Serv.  drc.  S6,pp.  14). — An  account  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  The  service  is  organized  under  7  ofiices, 
each  of  which  has  several  sections.  All  of  the  offices  and  sections  are  responsible  to 
the  forester. 

The  sections  directly  responsible  to  the  forester  are  those  denominated  inspection, 
reserve  boundaries,  publications  and  education,  silvics,  forest  law,  and  forest  reserves. 
The  other  main  offices  are  Forest  Measurements,  Forest  Management,  Forest  Exten- 
sion, Dendrology,  Forest  Products,  and  Records.  The  duties  performed  by  each  of 
these  offices  are  briefly  outlined.  The  circular  concludes  with  a  classified  list  of  pub- 
lications issued  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Previous  to  July,  1905,  the  Forest  Service  was  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
and  earlier  still  as  the  Division  of  Forestry.  The  Forest  Service  deals  with  the  prac- 
tical uses  of  forests  and  forest  trees  in  the  United  States,  and  first  of  all  with  the 
commercial  management  of  forest  tracts,  woodlots,  and  forest  plantations.  The  care 
and  perpetuation  of  the  national  forests  are  under  its  control,  and  it  offers  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  in  the  solution  of  practical  forest  problems  confronting  either 
States  or  individuals. 

A  working:  plan  for  forest  lauds  in  central  Alabama,  F.  W.  Reed  (  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Faretl  Serv.  Bui.  68,  pp.  71,  pi*.  4,  maps  ^).— The  working  plan  presented  in 
this  bulletin  relates  to  two  tracts  of  long-leaf  pine  land  in  Alabama,  one  located  in 
Coosa  County  and  the  other  in  the  western  end  of  Bibb  County  and  portions  of  the 
adjacent  counties  of  Tuscaloosa,  Hale,  and  Perry. 

The  lumber  company  for  which  the  plan  was  made  desire  to  so  manage  their  lands 
that  the  area  now  being  cut  over  will  be  able  to  produce  at  least  3,000  feet  to  the  acre 
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within  twenty-five  years,  providing  it  can  be  done  at  a  profit.  The  fiurvey  work 
done  as  a  basis  for  the  working  plan  consisted  principally  in  the  running  of  valniUion 
surveys,  making  stem  analysis,  a  study  of  the  logging  methods  now  in  use  on  the 
tract  and  their  effects  on  the  future  productivity  of  the  forest,  a  study  of  the  losn 
caused  by  forest  fires  and  means  for  preventing  them,  and  a  special  study  at  the  saw- 
mill to  determine  the  value  of  lumber  sawed  from  trees  of  different  sizes. 

The  details  secured  in  these  surveys  and  studies  are  presented  in  extended  form, 
and  include  volume  and  stand  tables. 

Foreatay  in  Kova  Scotia,  K.  W.  Woodward  {Forettry  Quart.,  4  (1906),  Xo.  1, 
pp.  10-13). — Forestry  conditions  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  prevailing  timber  species 
are  noted,  as  well  as  the  common  methods  of  lumbering.  The  country  is  litUemited 
to  agriculture,  except  in  the  river  basins,  but  is  admirably  adapted  for  forestry  pur- 
poses. White  spruce  and  fir  reproduce  abundantly  and  promise  to  be  the  main  forest 
trees  of  the  future  in  that  province. 

The  principal  timbers  cut  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  white  pine,  red  pine,  red 
and  white  oak,  spruce,  fir,  and  yellow  birch.  Hemlock  is  just  beginning  to  be  cat 
on  a  large  scale.  Maple,  birch,  ash,  poplar,  paper  and  gray  birch  have  not  as  yet 
been  cut  commercially.  Up  to  this  time  no  trees  leas  than  12  in.  in  diameter  have 
been  taken  commercially.  In  summarizing,  the  author  states  that  Nova  Scotia  dem- 
onstrates the  practical  application  of  the  selection  system  as  r^ards  spruce  forests. 
Profitable  cuttings  are  made  annually,  yet  the  productive  capacity  of  the  forest  is 
not  impaired. 

Forestry  and  foreat  products  of  Japan  ( Tokyo:  Dept.  Agr.  and  Com.,  1904,  pp- 
lis). — This  publication  is  a  part  of  the  Japanese  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
It  treats  of  forests  and  forest  administration  in  Japan,  noting  the  foreat  zones  and 
their  principal  products,  yield  of  forest  products,  and  gives  descriptions  of  the  exhibit 
presented.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  Japan,  or  577,170,000  acres,  is 
occupied  by  forests.  About  21  per  cent  of  the  forests  of  Japan  are  conifer,  25  per 
cent  broadleaf  trees,  and  45  per  cent  conifer  and  broadleaf  trees  mixed. 

Weight  and  ahrinkag'e  of  Japanese  woods,  K.  Moboto  ( CenM.  Getam.  Pantw., 
SI  (1905),  No.  in,  pp.  499-501).— A  discussion  of  the  air-dried  weight,  specific  gravity, 
and  shrinkage  of  Japanese  woods,  with  an  account  of  the  uses  to  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  species  are  put  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  lumber,  etc. 

The  begrinning  of  lumbering  as  an  industry  in  the  new  'world,  and  first 
efforts  at  forest  protection,  J.  E.  Hobbs  ( l%re«<r)/  Quart.,  4(1906),  No.  l,pp.  14-ii).— 
A  historical  paper  on  this  subject. 

The  rise  in  lumber  prices,  R.  S.  Kellooo  (Forestry  and  Irrig.,  IS  (1906),  No.  i, 
pp.  68-70). — The  author  estimates  that  the  country  now  uses  about  50,000,000,000 ft 
of  lumber  annually,  in  addition  to  which  the  pulp  mills  take  about  2,000,000  cords  of 
wood,  the  tanneries  1,500,000  cords  of  hemlock  and  oak  oaik,  imd  the  railroadsabout 
115,000,000  ties  for  renewals  alone,  besides  posts,  poles,  and  firewood.  For  the  latter 
purpoi>e  146,000,000  cords  were  used  in  1880,  and  it  is  probable  that  as  much  is  used 
at  the  present  time. 

The  estimated  forest  area  of  the  United  States  is  placed  at  500,000,000  acres,  of 
which  four-fifths  is  in  private  hands.  The  well-managed  forests  of  Germany  grow 
on  an  average  alK)ut50  cu.  ft.  of  wood  per  acre  annually,  and  were  our  forests  equally 
well  managed  the  supply  of  wood  would  just  about  equal  the  demand.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  annual  growth  of  our  forests  is  probably  not  more  than  one- 
fifth  that  of  the  German  forests. 

The  use  of  wood  pulp  for  paper  making,  S.  C.  Pbilipfs  (Jour.  Sac  Artt,  SS 
(1905),  No.  g7S9,pp.  700-719).— An  article  dealing  comprehensively  with  the  various 
phases  observed  in  the  preparation  of  wood  pulp  for  paper  making,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  processes  of  disintegrating  the  wood,  chemical  pulp,  and  the 
various  uses  to  which  wood  pulp  is  put.    Statistics  are  given  upon  the  pulp  imported 
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into  Great  Britain  during  April,  1905,  and  its  value;  also  the  imports  for  the  years 
1901-1903.  The  article  has  also  been  published  as  a  separate  (Calcutta,  Superinten- 
dent Government  Printing,  1905,  pp.  34). 

A  new  Basins  in  the  turpentine  industry  [Forettry  and  Irrig.,  IS  {1906),  No. 
2,  pp.  99, 100). — Further  economy  has  been  effected  by  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
turpentine  industry  as  the  result  of  experiments  carried  out  during  the  past  season, 
which  indicate  that  at  least  an  equal  flow  of  resin  can  be  secured  from  shallower  and 
shorter  "faces."  It  is  believed  that  with  this  diminution  in  the  severity  of  the  facing 
operation  the  ordinary  term  of  3  or  4  years  during  which  a  forest  is  now  worked  can 
be  greatly  increased. 

Seport  of  the  committee  of  1906  to  consider  the  laws  relative  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  forest  lands  (Mast.  Foreiler's  Off.  Bid.  S,  pp.  S8).—K  synopsis  of  the  laws 
of  the  various  States  and  countries  on  this  subject. 

Efficient  fire  protection,  A.  B.  RECKNAGBL(JFbr««(r^  Quart.,  4  {1906),  No.  l,pp.  1-4, 
fig».  g). — Details  are  given  of  the  organization  and  methods  followed  in  the  policing  of 
a  tract  of  14,000  acres  of  hard  wood  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,710  annually.  Each  patrolman  is  provided  with  an  axe,  pail,  hoe,  and  shovel. 
Engines  operating  on  the  track  are  fitted  with  double  spark  arresters  in  summer.  On 
a  convenient  siding  a  tank  car  of  4,970  gal.  capacity  has  been  rigged  with  hose  and 
double  pump  as  a  fire  engine. 

Results  of  a  Kooky  mountain  forest  fire  studied  fifty  years  after  its  occur- 
rence, W.  J.  Garonkk  (Proc.  Sac.  Amer.  Foresters,  1  {1906),  No.  2,  pp.  102-109).— k. 
report  on  an  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  forests  on  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Pikes  Peak  Reserve  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  denuded  slopes  of  this 
watershed  are  naturally  reforested. 

The  region  comprises  nearly  79  square  miles  of  extremely  rugged  mountain  land. 
More  than  56  per  cent  of  the  district  is  above  9,000  ft.  Three  and  one-half  square 
miles  lie  above  the  timber  line.  The  prevailing  forest  types  are  Engelmann  spruce, 
limber  pine,  red  fir,  and  bull  pine.  Early  in  the  investigation  evidence  was  obtained 
to  show  that  a  portion  of  the  region  had  been  severely  burned  about  50  years  previ- 
ously. The  reproduction  of  the  forests  since  that  time  has  been  slow  and  irregular. 
In  some  places  the  new  growth  is  exceedingly  dense  and  in  others  the  ground  is  still 
perfectly  bare. 

Relative  to  the  aspen  as  a  nurse-tree,  it  was  observed  that  Engelmann  spruce,  red 
fir,  and  other  species  came  in  after  the  fire  quite  regardless  of  aspen,  though  it  is 
stated  that  wherever  the  aspen  does  occur  it  undoubtedly  acts  as  a  valuable  soil  pro- 
tector. Where  the  new  growth  occurs,  Engelmann  spruce  is  most  abundant;  three- 
fourths  of  the  young  trees  of  this  species  was  found  to  be  30  to  50  years  old,  but 
comparatively  little  young  growth  has  started  within  the  past  30  years.  The  spruces 
grow  extremely  slow,  trees  2  to  4  ft.  tall  and  40  to  45  years  old  being  quite  common. 
On  an  average  it  is  estimated  that  it  takes  an  Engelmann  spruce  25  to  35  years  to  reach 
a  height  of  5  ft.  in  that  region.  Most  of  the  diameters  are  below  2  in.  It  is  stated 
that  the  tolerance  of  Engelmann  spruce  is  remarkable,  as  trees  in  old  crowded  pole 
forests  sometimes  persist  for  200  to  250  years  without  attaining  a  height  exceeding  10 
to  15  ft. 

Investi^tions  on  the  influence  of  forests  on  the  ^ound  water  table, 
A.  BtfHLBK  (Forslw.  Centbt.,  n.  Mr.,  28  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  112-119).— th\s  is  a  rather 
extended  review  of  a  17  quarto  page  pamphlet  written  by  Dr.  Ebermayer  and 
O.  Hartmann,  and  published  by  Piloty  &  Lohle,  Miinchen,  1904,  in  which  an  account 
of  3  years'  investigations  on  the  influences  affecting  the  height  of  the  water  table 
were  studied.    The  more  important  conclusions  are  stated  as  follows: 

The  storing  of  the  ground  water  is  dependent  first  of  all  upon  the  seasonal  distri- 
bution of  the  rainfall.  Other  important  factors  are  the  size  of  the  storage  basin,  the 
degree  of  dryness  of  the  soil,  the  thickness,  permeabihty,  and  inclination  of  the 
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water-bearing  strata,  and  finally  the  use  of  water  by  growing  piants.  Because  of  the 
smaller  amount  of  evaporation  and  the  greater  absorption  of  the  soil,  the  storage  of 
ground  water  is  considerably  greater  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer.  The  influ- 
ence of  forests  on  ground  water  can  not  be  measured  where  the  water-bearing  etiata 
is  inclined,  thus  giving  rise  to  stream  flow. 

In  the  cUmatic  zone  of  Bavaria,  where  these  experiments  were  carried  on,  foreate 
had  no  effect  either  on  raising  or  lowering  the  ground  water.  It  is  desired  that  this 
conclusion  be  considered  local  and  as  applying  to  more  or  less  permeable  soils.  A 
brief  review  of  other  similar  work  is  included. 

Kubber,  g^tta-percha,  and  balata,  F.  Cu>trrH  {London:  Madaren  <t  Sont;  Xev 
York:  D.  Van  Nottrand  Co.,  190S,  pp.  XIl+g4S,figi.  SO,  map*  i,  dgm.  7).— This  is  the 
English  translation  of  this  work,  which  first  appeared  in  German  in  1899.  It  contains 
chapters  on  the  natural  history,  production,  and  commercial  points  of  rubber,  gutta- 
percha, and  balata,  and  on  their  chemical  and  physical  properties.  In  the  case  of 
rubber,  there  are  chapters  also  on  the  production  of  soft  rubber  goods,  vulcanization, 
hard  rubber,  and  regenerated  and  artificial  rubber.  The  production  and  employ- 
ment of  gutta-percha  goods  is  also  considered,  as  well  as  the  principal  products  made 
of  India  rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  balata. 

Kubber  tapping  on  Kepitigalla  estate,  I.  Etherinotom  {India  Jiubbtr  Worid, 
SS  {1906),  No.  4,  pp.  107-112,  figt.  7) . — This  estate  is  considered  a  typical  example  of 
a  well-worked  plantation  of  cacao  and  Hevea  bratUienm.  The  methods  of  tapping  in 
vogue  are  explained,  and  descriptions  given  of  the  coagulating  factory  and  machines 
for  coagulating  the  latex.  The  spiral  method  of  tapping  is  described  in  detail  and 
illustrated. 

By  this  method  of  tapping  the  average  yiela  per  tree  for  the  preceding  year  was 
little  over  five  pounds  of  rubber.  There  is  very  little  scrap  with  this  system,  and 
the  rubber  turned  out  is  of  very  high  grade.  It  is  believed  that  this  system  will  be 
widely  taken  up  on  plantations,  as  it  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  forward 
steps  made  in  the  industry  for  considerable  time. 

A  new  tapping  method  for  Kickxia  elastica,  Strunk  ( Tropenpflanier,  10  {1906), 
No.  S,  pp.  141-149,  figs.  6). — In  place  of  the  herring-bone  method  of  tapping,  the 
author  uses  simply  perpendicular  slits  placed  about  10  cm.  apart 

The  yield  of  rubber  obtained  is  claimed  to  be  fully  as  great  and  the  trees  are  mnch 
less  injured.  The  yield  of  rubber  is  increased  if  the  slits  are  made  at  intemls  of 
about  4  weeks.  The  old  slits  are  not  reopened  until  after  several  years,  when  they 
are  completely  healed.  It  is  believed  that  by  this  method  of  tapping  the  work  cm 
be  much  more  rapidly  performed  and  the  profits  considerably  increased.  Illusha- 
tions  are  given  showing  the  methods  of  tapping  followed  and  the  tools  used  for 
making  the  cuts. 

Seport  on  the  experimental  tapping  of  Para  rubber  trees  in  the  botanic 
gardens,  Singrapore,  for  the  year  1904,  H.  N.  BiDLay  and  R.  Dbrry  {Agr.  Bd. 
StraiU  and  Fed.  Malay  Statet,  4  {1905),  No.  11,  pp.  4S4-44S,  pU.  «).— Experimentt 
have  been  carried  on  with  84  groups  including  880  Para  rubber  trees  during  the  pwt 
year.    These  trees  produced  a  total  of  884.5  lbs.  of  dry  rubber. 

Various  methods  of  tapping  have  been  investigated.  The  single  incision  method 
is  quickly  performed,  but  gives  only  about  one-half  the  product  obtained  by  the 
herring-bone  method.  Trees  tapped  with  the  single  incision  do  not  recover  well  *oi 
the  bark  is  made  difficult  for  any  other  method  of  tapping.  It  is  noted  that  trea 
tapped  late  or  early  in  the  year  are  the  slowest  to  recover.  Para  rubber  trees  «pp«^ 
ently  make  their  most  rapid  growth  between  the  Hxth  and  fifteenth  years  of  lif^i 
making  an  annual  increment  of  growth  in  the  trees  under  observation  of  3  to  6  in. 

Closely  planted  trees  do  not  make  satisfactory  increment  of  growth,  and  the  yield 
of  rubber  increases  with  the  size  of  the  tree  from  under  0.25  oz.  of  dry  rubber  to  the 
inch  of  girth  for  small  trees  to  over  0.5  oz.  for  large  ones.    This  point  is  farther 
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brought  out  in  some  data  in  which  it  is  shown  that  40  tapped  trees,  averaging  2  ft 
3  in.  in  girth  per  tree,  produced  18.4  lbs.  of  rubber,  while  2Q  trees  averaging  4  ft.  2 
in.  in  girth  yielded  25.4  lbs.  of  rubber.  In  another  instance  50  trees  averaging  1.75 
ft.  in  girth  yielded  18.5  lbs.  of  rubber,  while  only  15  trees,  5.6  ft.  in  girth,  yielded 
33.6  lbs.  of  rubber. 

Extensive  tables  are  given  showing  the  yield  of  rubber  from  morning  and  evening 
tappings  and  by  different  methods  of  tapping,  and  growth  of  different  trees  under 
observation.     Morning  tappings  have  produced  more  rubber  than  evening  tappings. 

Note  on  the  ^rmination  of  teak  and  other  seed,  R.  S.  Peabson  (Indian 
Ibrater,  SI  (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  635-638). — The  germination  of  teak  seed  was  seriously 
injured  by  abnormally  heavy  falls  of  rain.  Dhawraseed  (Anogemtui  lati/olia),  which 
the  author  heretofore  has  been  unable  to  make  germinate,  was  successfully  germi- 
nated by  sowing  the  seed  on  well  irrigated  raised  beds,  the  soil  being  mixed  with  a 
laige  quantity  of  coarse  sand,  the  seed  sown  in  June  and  daily  watered  by  hand. 
The  germination  was  greatly  faciUtated  by  covering  the  bed  with  a  thick  layer  of 
leaves  and  branches  about  18  in.  above  the  ground. 

The  teak  timber  trade  of  Burma,  T.  A.  Hauxwbll  (Indian  Foraler,  SI  (1906), 
No.  11,  pp.  618-6.S6). — The  teak  timber  trade  of  Burma  is  shown  to  be  steadily 
decreasing,  while  that  of  Siam  b  gradually  increasing.  The  causes  of  this  decrease 
are  discussed,  chief  of  which  are  the  diminution  in  the  supply  of  old  girdled  timber 
of  large  size  in  Burma,  less  accessible  areas,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  elephants  nec- 
essary for  the  work,  more  rigid  requirements  as  regards  working,  and  increased  rate 
of  royalty  demanded.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  total  output  of  teak  in  Burma 
for  the  years  1887  to  1904,  and  of  exports  of  teak  from  Burma  and  Siam  during 
approximately  the  same  period. 

DISEASES  OP  FLAHTS. 

The  phyaiology  of  diseased  plants,  L.  Montemabtini  (Atti  la.  Bot.  Vniv. 
Pavia,  g.  »er.,  9  (1904), pp.  6S;  abs.  in  Bot.  Centbl,  98  (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  876,  *77).— 
A  study  was  made  of  the  respiration,  assimilation,  transpiration,  increase  in  dry  mat- 
ter, ash,  etc.,  in  a  number  of  plants  that  had  been  attacked  by  various  plant  and 
animal  parasites.  Among  the  plants  investigated  were  grapes,  violets,  cle^piatis, 
various  grasses,  roses,  quince,  euonymus,  etc.,  the  fungi  being  rusts,  mildews,  and 
leaf  spots,  and  the  insect  attacks  being  due  to  mites. 

The  different  parasites  studied  are  said  to  be  able  to  exert  a  stimulative  effect  on 
the  development  of  their  host  plants.  This  is  manifest  more  in  the  increased  respi- 
ration than  in  chlorophyll  assimilation,  the  latter  being  depressed  as  respiration  is 
increased.  In  general  the  Uredinese  excite  a  greater  chlorophyll  assimilation  on  the 
part  of  the  host.  Transpiration  was  found  uniformly  greater  in  diseased  than  in 
sound  plants,  with  the  exception  of  euonymus  attacked  by  Chionanpig  euonymi.  The 
transpiration  under  the  action  of  light  is  increased  for  a  time,  after  which  it  markedly 
diminishes.  It  also  increases  whenever  assimilation  is  stimulated.  Most  of  the  para- 
sites studied  did  not  seem  to  have  any  direct  influence  on  the  water  or  ash  content 
of  their  hosts,  and  whatever  increase  was  found  was  attributed  indirectly  to  the 
stimulated  physiological  activity  of  the  plant. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  many  poisons  exert  stimulating  effects  on  plants 
when  dilute,  although  they  are  destructive  when  used  in  greater  proportions.  From 
this  the  author  deduces  the  hypothesis  that  the  parasites  may  secrete  some  poisonous 
substances,  possibly  zymases  or  oxydases,  which  at  first  have  a  stimulating  effect  on 
the  host  plant  and  which  disappear  with  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Plant  diseases  of  Belgium,  H.  Vandebyst  (Bui.  Agr.  [Brutgels],  21  (1906), 
Nog.  4,  pp.  68S-63S,  figs.  13;  6,  pp.  873-908,  figs,  7). — After  a  general  account  of  the 
Ustilagineee,  in  which  their  common  host  plants  are  enumerated,  the  life  cycle  of 
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the  fungi  and  means  for  their  repression  are  described.  The  author  takes  up  the 
various  genera  of  smuts,  describing  their  species  in  detail.  The  work  is  intended  ag 
an  account  of  the  diseases  of  Belgium  which  are  due  to  fungi,  but  a  considerable 
number  are  included  that  have  not  yet  been  reported  as  occurring  in  that  country. 

Annual  report  of  inveati^ations  on  plant  diseaaea,  M.  Hollrung  kt  al 
{Jahresber.  Pflanzenkrank.,  7  {1904),  PP-  VITI-\-S74)- — A  review  is  given  of  the 
literature  relating  to  plant  diseases  and  insect  injuries  during  1904,  about  2,000  articles 
being  noted  by  abstract  or  otherwise.  The  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  in  previooB 
publications  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  373).    ■ 

The  bearing'  of  Mendelism  on  the  susceptibility  of  wheat  to  rust,  E.  J. 
Butler  {Jow.  Agr.  Sci.,  1  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  S61-S6S). — Commenting  upon  the 
conclusions  of  a  previous  author  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  462),  the  author  states  that  the 
Mendelian  laws  may  hold  good  for  a  given  rust  in  a  particular  locality,  and  not  where 
the  wheat  is.exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  second  species  of  rust  or  when  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  another  locality.  A  number  of  instances  are  cited  of  varieties  of  whekt 
that  are  reputed  to  be  resistant  to  rust  in  one  locality  which  are  quite  easily  aflected 
when  transferred  to  other  regions,  and  vice  versa. 

The  author  in  defining  susceptibility  to  rust  says  that  it  depends  on  the  liability 
of  the  leaves  to  uredospore  attack,  and  that  the  latent  germ,  if  it  exists  at  all,  can  do 
so  only  in  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  grains.  Xo  wheat  is  as  yet  known 
on  which  rust  may  not  sometimes  appear,  so  that  immune  sorts  may  bear  the  latent 
germ  as  well  as  susceptible  ones. 

Experiments  with  wheat  and  oats  for  smut,  L.  F.  Henderson  (Idaho  Sbi. 
Bui.  63,  pp.  IS). — The  use  of  fungicides  for  the  prevention  of  smuts  of  wheat  and  oats 
has  been  commonly  urged,  and  the  present  bulletin  was  designed  not  to  test  the 
relative  efficiency  of  treatments  but  to  find  out,  as  far  as  possible,  how  long  grain 
should  be  treated  to  give  the  best  results.  It  is  shown  that  smut  may  be  controlled 
by  proper  treatment,  and  that  formalin  solution  is  better  than  copper  sulphate 
Another  season's  experiments  will  be  required  to  determine  whether  the  yield  per 
acre  is  sufficiently  greater  with  oats  treated  with  hot  water  to  pay  for  the  extra 
trouble  over  the  formalin  treatment 

A  second  series  of  experi  ments  was  carried  on  to  determine  the  effect  of  formalin  on 
germination  of  grain.  To  test  this,  wheat  was  piled  upon  heavy  canvas,  thoroughly 
sprinkled  with  formalin  solution,  and  shoveled  until  every  kernel  was  wet,  after 
which  the  pile  was  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  canvas  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
some  time.  The  seed  treated  with  a  solution  of  1  pt.  of  formalin  to  16  gal.  of  water 
and  covered  for  nearly  a  day  was  but  slightly  injured.  The  seed  treated  as  above 
and  covered  for  nearly  2  days  was  seriously  affectetl.  Wh^t  treated  by  the  ordi- 
nary formula,  1  pt.  of  formahn  to  50  gal.  of  water,  or  even  1  pt.  to  25  gal.,  was 
not  injured  at  all,  although  covered  for  2  days.  It  is  recommended  that  in  treating 
grain  with  formalin  the  piles  should  not  be  covered  at  all.  Injury  is  believed  to  be 
due  either  to  the  use  of  too  strong  solutions  or  to  the  covering  of  the  pile  so  as  to  keep 
the  seed  moist  for  2  days  or  more. 

The  flag  smut  of  wheat,  D.  McAlpine  (Jour.  Depl.  Agr.  Victoria,  J  (1905),  So- 
e,  pp.  16S,  169,  pl.l). — A  description  is  given  of  attacks  of  Urocygtia  occulta  on  wheat 
This  smut  is  usually  confined  to  rye,  but  in  Australia  seems  to  be  a  rather  serioos 
pest  of  wheat.  For  its  prevention  the  author  recommends  the  use  of  formalin,  the 
seed  to  be  soaked  for  10  minutes  in  a  solution  of  1  lb.  to  40  gal.  of  water,  afterwhich 
it  is  dried  and  sown. 

Potato  scab,  L.  F.  He.vder80n  (Tdaho  Sta.  Bui.  52,  pp.  *).— A  report  is  given 
of  a  series  of  experiments  to  test  the  relative  value  of  sulphur,  formalin,  and  corro- 
sive sublimate  treatments  for  the  prevention  of  potato  scab. 

Rolling  seed  potatoes  in  sulphur  was  found  to  have  little  if  any  effect  in  reducing 
the  amount  of  scab,  and  treated  potatoes  planted  in  soil  trom  which  a  scabby  «n>P 
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was  removed  the  previous  year  resalted  in  the  production  of  a  scabby  crop.  Tnair- 
ment  with  formalin  gave  as  good  results  as  with  corrosive  sublimate;  and  as  it  is 
much  safer  to  use  than  corrosive  sublimate,  formalin  is  recommended.  The  treated 
potatoes  sliould  be  planted  in  new  ground  and  care  should  be  exercised  that  after 
treatment  they  should  not  be  placed  in  sacks  which  have  previously  held  scabby 
tubers. 

Potato  leaf  curl,  M.  C.  Cooke  {Gard.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  38  (1906),  No.  978,  p.  HSO).— 
The  author  states  that  the  potato  leaf  curl,  or  early  blight,  as  it  is  known  in  this 
country,  caused  by  Macrogporium  lolani,  while  previously  noted,  has  only  recently 
become  a  serious  pest  in  Engk  ^d.  The  appearance  of  the  fungus  and  its  e&ect  upon 
the  host  plant  are  described,  and,  according  to  the  author,  the  only  conidia  com- 
monly occurring  in  the  British  specimens  are  those  of  the  Cladosporium  form. 

Spraying  with  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  or  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture,  if  com- 
menced sufficiently  early,  will  hold  the  disease  in  check. 

The  cytolytic  euzym  produced  by  Bacillus  carotovoru*  and  certain  other 
•oft  rot  bacteria,  L.  R.  Jones  {Cetilbl.  Bald,  [rtc],  2.  Abt.,  14  (1905),  No.  9-10,  pp. 
S57-27i). — In  an  account  of  studies  on  the  soft  rot  of  the  carrot  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  13,  pp.  362,  567)  the  author  suggested  that  the  possible  action  of  the 
bacteria  was  through  the  presence  of  a  cytolytic  enzym,  and  the  correctness  of  this 
8upi)08ition  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  investigations. 

The  author  believes,  as  a  result  of  his  studies,  that  the  action  of  the  organisms  on 
the  tissues  of  the  host  plant  is  shown  in  the  solution  of  the  middle  lamellte  of  the 
parenchymatous  tissues,  and  that  the  organisms  do  not  pass  through  the  undissolved 
residual  walls.  The  action  upon  the  cell  walls  being  determined  as  enzymic  in 
nature,  he  undertook  to  isolate  and  study  the  characteristics  of  the  enzym,  separating 
it  by  heat,  filtration,  the  use  of  germicides,  diffusion,  and  precipitation  with  alcohol. 
The  methods  pursued  are  described  at  considerable  length,  afterwhich  an  account  is 
given  of  the  relation  of  various  conditions  to  the  activity  of  the  enzym.  The  enzym 
seems  to  be  a  stable  compound  which  persists  unchanged  for  a  long  time  in  culture 
broths  and  may  be  preserved  indefinitely  as  a  dry  precipitate.  It  is  most  active  at 
temperatures  ranging  from  40  to  45°  C,  and  when  the  temperaturn  was  carried  to 
61°  or  more  the  euzym  was  destroyed  in  all  solutions.  Other  characteristics  of  the 
action  of  the  enzym  ar«  described,  and  comparisons  were  made  between  its  Action 
and  a  similar  cytolytic  action  observed  with  other  organisms. 

The  author  has  had  under  observation  about  40  strains  of  oi^nisms  isolated  in 
different  laboratories  from  the  rotting  tissues  of  cabbage,  turnip,  cauliflower,  kale, 
iris,  etc.,  and  comparative  trials  have  shown  that  these  soft  rot  organisms,  although 
from  different  vegetables  and  widely  separated  regions,  are  remarkably  similar  in 
enzymic  activity.  The  only  exception  observed  is  that  found  in  Pxeudomonat  iridw, 
which,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is  nonpathogenic  under  the  conditions  observed. 
The  others  all  induce  soft  rots  of  various  vegetable  tissues,  and  from  the  cultures  of 
each  a  cytolytic  enzym  was  secured  that  was  indistinguishable  from  that  produced 
by  B.  carotovonis.  In  all  of  these  the  action  consis*"  in  the  solution  of  the  mi<ldle 
lamella  and  ceases  before  the  complete  solution  of  the  cellulose  layer  of  the  wall,  and 
in  all  there  was  an  absence  ot  any  diastatic  action. 

The  author  comments  on  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  cytolytic  enzyms, 
showing  the  present  tendency  to  use  the  words  i>ectinaBe  and  cellulase  vaguely  as 
synonymous  with  cytase.  The  author  suggests  that  they  l)e  restricted  to  more  exact 
usage  and  that  cytase  and  cytolyst  be  retained  as  convenient  and  satisfactory  terms 
lor  use  in  the  broader  sense  to  include  in  general  all  enzyms  capable  of  hydrolyzing 
the  cell  walls. 

Cactus  scab,  G.  Massee  {Gard.  Chwn.,  3.  $er.,  38(1905),  No.  97-2,  p.  115,  fig.  1).— 
A  disease  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus  has  long  been  known  to  cultivators  of  cacti, 
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but  until  recently  the  fruiting  form  had  not  been  recognized.  A  recent  investigation 
showed  the  parasite  to  be  Diplodia  opuntut,  first  collected  on  OputUia  nana,  in  Nortli- 
em  Italy.  The  injury  caused  by  the  fungus  is  sometimes  severe,  the  black  minnte, 
wart-like  outgrowths  often  covering  a  considerable  area  and  the  surrounding  tiasue 
becoming  discolored. 

Oonstitutional  diseases  of  firuit  trees,  A.  G.  Campbell  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Vie- 
toria,  S  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  463-466). — Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  a  number  of 
diseases  of  apples  and  apricots,  which,  so  far  as  known,  are  not  due  to  the  presence 
of  any  parasitic  growth. 

The  diseases  described  are  watercore,  bitter  pit,  and  crinkle,  a  name  given  a  rather 
serious  disease  of  the  apple,  in  which  the  cells  just  beneath  the  skin,  particularly 
about  the  calyx,  die  and  collapse,  causing  a  sunken,  discolored  area.  Some  ^-arietiep 
seem  especially  subject  to  this  disease,  the  Rome  Beauty  being  particularly  liable  to 
this  trouble.  The  disease  of  apricots  described  under  the  name  smudge  is  rharaoter- 
ized  by  the  death  of  the  cells  in  large  irregular  patches,  over  which  the  skin  sinks, 
leaving  dark  blotches  on  the  surface. 

For  the  successful  treatment  of  most  of  these  troubles  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  proper  cultivation  of  the  trees,  drainage,  fertilizers,  etc. 

Black  spot  canker  and  black  spot  apple  rot,  W.  H.  Lawrence  (Jour.  Myeol., 
11  (1906),  No.  78,  pp.  164,  166). — The  black  spot  canker  fungus  (Maerophoma  earn- 
tpora),  like  the  bitter  rot  fungus,  causes  a  disease  of  both  the  tree  and  fruit.  It 
differs,  however,  from  bitter  rot  in  that  the  canker  stage  does  by  far  the  greater 
amount  of  injury.  This  stage  has  become  very  prevalent  in  certain  parts  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  causing  considerable  loss. 

In  January,  1903,  the  author  noticed  numerous  decaying  apples  among  stored 
fruit,  in  which  a  few  pustules  were  present  in  decaying  areas,  and  later  the  epider- 
mis overlying  each  pustule  split,  exposing  a  mass  of  creamy  white  sporee.  These 
spores  were  identical  with  those  previoxisly  recognized  as  typical  of  the  black  spot 
canker  fungus  except  that  they  were  slightly  larger.  Inoculation  experiments  were 
carried  on  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  canker  and  the  rot,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  fungus  is  parasitic  in  the  bark  and  sapwood  of  the  trunk  and  branches  and  also 
on  the  stored  fruit  of  the  cultivated  apple. 

The  first  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  the  fruit  is  a  slight  diBColoia- 
tion  of  the  fiesh  of  the  apple  just  beneath  the  epidermis.  The  flesh  becomes  a  light 
brown  color  and  as  more  becomes  involved  the  color  changes  to  a  deep  brown.  The 
epidermis  takes  on  a  corresponding  change  of  color,  and  the  decaying  spots  become 
depressed,  dry,  and  leathery.  In  many  cases  the  decaying  areas  are  found  near  the 
basin  and  calyx  ends  of  the  fruit,  being  associated  with  codling  moth  burrows, 
bruises,  etc.,  but  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  specimens  examined  showed  that  the 
fungus  entered  directly  through  the  epidermis  of  the  fruit. 

Moisture  and  temperature  were  found  to  exert  marked  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rot.  In  cool,  dry  weather  the  spots  increase  in  size,  but  few  pu^ules 
are  develo{)ed.  During  cool,  damp  weather  an  abundance  of  pustules  is  formed. 
The  tendency  for  certain  varieties  of  fruit  to  decay  more  rapidly  than  others  w«s 
observed. 

A  technical  description  of  the  fungus  on  both  the  tree  and  the  fruit  is  given,  based 
upon  the  author's  observations. 

Pear  blight,  caiise  and  prevention,  R.  1.  Skfth  (Oa.  Bd.  Eni.  Bui.  18,pp.  109- 
1Z6,  ph.  S). — According  to  the  author,  pear  blight  in  1905  caused  an  unusual  amount 
of  injury  in  both  pear  and  apple  orchards,  in  some  localities  practically  destroying 
the  crop,  while  in  others  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  blossoms  were  destToye<i  by 
the  form  of  the  disease  known  as  blossom  blight.  By  special  arrangement  with  this 
Department  cooperative  experiments  are  being  carried  on  in  the  nature  of  denionrtra- 
tion  work  to  show  the  possibility  of  controlling  this  disease. 
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An  account  of  the  caase  and  prevention  of  pear  blight,  by  M.  B.  Waite,  is  given, 
the  article  being  copied  from  the  Yearbook  of  thiB  Department  for  1895  (E.  S.  R., 
8,  p.  796).  The  bulletin  concludes  with  a  brief  account  of  the  leaf  blight  of  pear  and 
qnince,  caused  by  the  fungus  Entomotporium  maculcUum. 

A  new  diseaae  of  olives,  A.  Madblanc  {Btd.  Soc.  Mycol.  Prance,  20  {1904),  pp. 
H39-23S,  fig*.  7;  ab».  in  Bot.  CentU.,  98  (1906),  No.  lH,  p.  g99).—A.  brief  account  ia 
given  of  a  disease  of  olives  due  to  Macrophoma  dalmatica.  This  fungus  forms  its 
pycnidia  in  brown  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  which  extend  to  the  center, 
resembling  in  a  way  the  puncture  of  insects.  The  fruit  in  the  process  of  its  develop- 
ment is3lates  these  diseased  areas  by  forming  about  them  a  corky  layer. 

Some  causes  of  the  destruction  of  vines  in  Tunis,  L.  Rava/.  (Bui.  Agr. 
Algerie  el  Tunitie,  11  (1905),  No.  19,  pp.  434-44S). — A  report  is  given  of  the  investi- 
gations of  a  commission  appointed  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  rapid  destruction  of 
grapevines  over  quite  an  extended  area  in  Tunis. 

Studies  made  in  the  vineyard  and  laboratory  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  any 
fungus  or  other  organism,  and  the  author  finally  concluded  that  the  trouble  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  heavy  overbearing  of  young  vines,  and  the  history  of  a  number  of 
vineyards  tended  to  confirm  this  conclusion.  Under  the  condition  of  grape  growing 
in  Tunis  3  and  4  year  old  vines  produce  such  abundant  crops  that  the  vines  are  per- 
manently weakened  and  finally  die.  The  author  suggests  the  removal  of  all  dead 
stocks,  replacing  them  with  new  ones,  and  by  attention  to  culture,  the  use  of  ferti- 
lizers, and  irrigation  during  the  first  few  years  after  planting  the  losses  attributed  to 
this  trouble  can  1)e  avoided. 

Studies  on  the  ^ay  rot  of  prapes,  G.  db  Istvanffi  (Ann.  In»t.  Cent.  Ampilol. 
Roy.  Hongroix,  S  ( 1906) ,  No.  4,  pp.  18S-S60,  ph.  8,fig».  75).— The  results  of  an  extended 
series  of  biological  and  mycological  studies  on  Botrytis  cinerea  or  Sclerolinia  fuckeliana 
are  given. 

Germination  experiments  are  reported  upon  at  length,  in  which  the  normal  germi- 
nation of  the  fungus  is  described  and  the  effect  of  various  physical  agents  and  chemical 
comiwunds  shown.  The  author  gives  a  general  account  of  the  sclerotia  of  the  fungus, 
<lescribing  their  growth  on  different  parts  of  the  vine,  behavior  in  pure  cultures,  etc., 
as  well  as  practical  suggestions  for  combating  the  disease,  which  at  times  becomes 
epidemic  in  its  nature.  In  the  studies  reported  the  polymorphism  of  the  fungus  is 
shown  and  the  different  forms  of  growth  and  reproduction  are  described.  The  author 
has  traced  the  life  cycle  of  the  fungus,  adding  a  number  of  important  discoveries 
relating  to  it. 

Among  considerations  of  practical  importance  in  combating  the  disease,  the  author 
says  that  the  Botrytis  form  of  the  fungus  lives  sapropbytically  on  fallen  leave(<,  twigs, 
fruits,  etc.,  during  the  early  season,  but  the  conidia  develop  with  great  rapidity  on 
the  arrival  of  warm,  moist  weather,  and  when  transferre<l  to  the  growing  foliage, 
live  parasitically.  The  Botrytis  attacks  the  ripening  fruit  in  autumn,  often  causing 
great  loss.  Sclerotia  are  formed  abundantly  on  the  grapes  and  also  on  the  cuttings 
made  during  the  summer.  If  the  fungus  is  present  upon  the  cuttings  when  stratified 
the  diseaae  will  be  carried  over  the  winter.  The  mycelium  is  also  able  to  pass  the 
winter  in  the  young  shoots,  so  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  cuttings  either 
for  layering  or  grafting  that  they  are  not  affected. 

In  stratifying  cuttings  the  author  recommends  wetting  the  twigs,  sand,  benches, 
boxes,  etc.,  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  calcium  bisulpbid,  after  which  all  are  to  be 
well  drie<l  in  the  sun  before  being  packed  away.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  scle- 
rotia can  easily  he  found  on  the  fallen  leaves,  twigs,  dried  grapes,  etc.,  where  they 
germinate  about  June  1.  All  d('-bris  in  vineyards  should  be  collected  and  burneil  in 
the  autanin.  Thoroughly  washing  the  vines  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  calcium 
bisulpbid  during  late  autumn  or  early  spring,  and  alternate  applications  during  the 
growing  season  of  1  per  cent  solutions  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  powdered  sufphur 
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with  powdered  bisulphid  of  soda  are  recommended  as  preventive  treatments.  The 
application  of  dry  fungicides  is  said  to  be  preferred  to  ordinary  gprayinge  as  bang 
IcHs  liable  to  scatter  the  spores  of  the  fungus. 

The  must  from  diseased  grapes  should  receive  the  same  treatment  as  is  recom- 
mended above  for  cuttings  and  dried  fruits. 

Experiments  in  controlling  black  rot  in  Loire,  L.  Rouoiek  {Rev.  Vit.,  U 
(1905),  No.  628,  jrp.  71S-719). — De8criptions""are  given  of  a  number  of  experiments 
carried  on  for  the  prevention  of  black  rot  of  grapes.  The  use  of  acetic  acid  added 
to  fungicides  has  been  recommended,  and  the  author  undertook  to  detemiine  the 
amount  of  this  acid  that  would  be  dangerous  to  plant  growth.  It  was  sprayed  upon 
grapes  in  various  concentrations  alone  and  with  neutral  copper  acetate.  As  a  reailt 
of  the  investigations  the  author  finds  that  the  disease  could  be  successfnlly  con- 
trolled by  the  use  of  an  acidulated  copper  acetate. 

A  new  disease  of  ^apes,  G.  de  Istvanffi  {Arm.  Inst.  Cent.  Atnpilol.  Roy.  Hon- 
grois,  S  {1906),  No.  S,  pp.  167-182,  pi.  J). — In  1900  a  disease  of  graiiee  was  observed 
in  Hungary  that  superficially  resembled  an  attack  of  black  rot  on  the  foliage.  An 
examination  showed  that  it  was  in  no  way  associated  with  the  black  rot,  but  was  due 
to  a  distinct  fungus,  Phylloglicta  bizzoteriana.  Since  its  first  observation  the  disease 
has  spread,  but  most  injury  is  noted  in  the  original  center.  The  fungus  attacks  the 
leaves  only,  never  being  observed  on  the  fruit,  and  it  has  no  relation  to  the  black 
rot,  but  is  often  associated  with  the  anthracnoee,  the  two  fungi  seeming  to  work 
together. 

Frequent  and  thorough  treatment  with  fungicides  such  as  are  recommended  for 
grape  mildew  is  suggested,  and  on  account  of  the  association  with  anthracnoee,  late 
autumn  and  early  spring  treatments  for  preventing  anthracnoee  are  advised.  All 
European  varieties  of  grapes  as  well  as  the  variety  Isabella  seem  subject  to  attack. 
A  technical  desi;ription  of  the  fungus  is  given,  and  its  relation  to  other  species  of 
Phyllostiota  is  dis<"U88ed. 

The  bud  rot  of  cocoanuts,  J.  H.  Habt  {Trinidad  Sol.  Dept.,  Btd.  Mix.  Inform., 
1905,  No.  48,  pp.  243,  -248). — A  summary  is  given  of  the  author's  observations  regard- 
ing the  bud  rot  disease  of  cocoanuts.  The  evidence  presented  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  disease  has  been  present  on  the  plantation  examined  for  a  great  many  years,  as 
there  is  a  succession  of  trees  which  have  been  planted  on  areas  vacated  by  the 
destruction  of  former  occupants. 

A  preliminary  microscopical  examination  showed  bacteria  present  in  great  quan- 
tity, especially  in  the  heart  or  growing  portion  of  the  tree.  The  specimens  examined 
were  found  to  be  infected  from  the  ground  upward,  and  when  the  stem  was  cut 
through  a  ring  of  red  discoloration  was  found  between  the  woody  exterior  and  the 
interior  parts  of  the  stem.  This  discoloration  became  more  prominent  as  it  reached 
the  growing  points  and  appeared  especially  to  affect  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalks  and 
the  spathes  inclosing  the  flowering  organs.  Eventually  these  portions  become  badly 
infested,  the  leavew  fall,  and  the  tree  dies. 

From  previous  descriptions  of  diseased  cocoanut  trees  from  various  sources  the 
author  believes  that  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  disease  under  exam- 
ination. So  far  he  has  been  unable  to  find  that  there  was  any  relation  between  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease  and  the  injury  done  by  the  palm  beetle  {Rhyncopharuf 
pahnanim) .  In  addition  to  bacteria,  numerous  fungi  are  to  be  found  in  the  diseased 
stems,  and  further  investigations  will  l)e  necessary  to  determine  the  true  cause  of  the 
disease  and  methods  for  its  control. 

Cacao  diseases  {Bui.  Dqtt.  Agr.  {Jamaieal,  S  {1905),  No.  IS,  p.  170).— A-  biiet 
account  is  given  of  the  disease  of  cacao  due  to  the  fungus  Phytophihora  omninra. 
The  presence  of  this  fungus  may  be  recognizetl  by  the  darkening  of  the  pods  and  the 
occurrence  of  a  delicate  white  mold  on  the  outside. 
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To  prevent  the  disease  it  is  suggested  that  the  affected  pods  be  gathered  and 
burned,  or  so  deeply  buried  that  the  spores  will  not  be  brought  to  the  surface.  In 
order  to  prevent  spread  toother  pods  the  trees  should  be  well  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

The  cocoa  diseaae  in  Surinam  {Trap.  Life,  1  (1906),  No.  1,  p.  ie).—A.  brief 
account  is  given  of  the  spread  of  the  cacao  disease  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Van  Hall  is  noted,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  witch-broom  disease  has 
been  under  investigation  by  him  for  about  9  months,  but  as  yet  he  has  been  unable 
to  ascertain  definitely  the  means  of  its  dissemination.  It  is  believed  prolmble  that 
the  spores  are  spread  principally  by  the  wind.  Dr.  Van  Hall  states  that  while  the 
disease  first  appeared  in  Surinam,  it  is  now  known  as  occurring  in  Demerara,  where 
it  is  spreading,  and  will  probably  cause  great  loss.  In  Surinam  this  disease  has 
reduced  the  export  from  31,630  b^  of  100  kg.  eat^h  in  1901  to  8,540  in  1904. 

The  silver-leaf  diseaae  (Gard.  Chron.,  S.  ser.,  S8  (1905),  No.  971,  p.  111).— A 
brief  note  is  given  on  inoculation  experiments  carried  on  by  Professor  Percival  at 
Reading. 

If  by  a  process  similar  to  budding  a  small  fragment  of  the  fungus  or  portion  of  the 
leaf  affected  with  the  characteristic  discoloration  be  inserted  in  the  bark  of  plum 
trees,  after  some  time,  varying  according  to  season,  the  silvery  appearance  shows 
itself  in  the  foliage  where  before  all  was  green.  This  peculiar  appearance  is  due  to 
the  detachment  or  raising  of  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  from  the  adjacent  tissue. 
So  far  no  fungus  has  been  found  in  the  leaves,  and  it  is  intimated  that  prol>ably  the 
disturbance  is  caused  by  some  ferment  or  enzym  secreted  by  the  fungus,  which 
reaches  the  leaves  from  the  wound. 

The  disease  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  stone  fruits,  and  it  occurs  under  glass  as 
well  as  in  the  open  air.  The  only  remedy  at  present  known  is  to  cut  away  the 
affected  branches  and  induce  the  tree  to  make  new  growth,  but  experiments  have 
shown  that  this  is  not  at  all  satisfactory. 

Combating  the  pine  leaf  cast,  Schalk  (Forslw.  Centhl.,  n.  ser.,  S7  (190S),  No.  11, 
pp.  561-570,  pi.  1). — The  pine  leaf  cast,  due  to  the  fungus  Hytlerium  pitufHri,  is 
described  and  notes  given  on  experiments  carried  on  for  its  control. 

The  author  claims  that  even  in  regions  where  the  disease  is  very  prevalent  it  can 
be  prevented  by  thorough  spraying  and  the  proper  use  of  fertilizers.  A  single 
annual  spraying  in  the  seed  bed  will  usually  be  sufficient,  and  if  carrietl  on  for  4 
years  strong  plants  will  be  produced  and  the  dominant  ones  will  1)e  free  from 
disease.  In  the  nursery  rows  at  least  2  sprayings  should  be  given  the  trees  annually. 
This,  together  with  proper  fertilizers,  will  enable  the  young  plants  to  withstand  the 
leaf  cast. 

Winter  treatment  ae^ainst  fundus  diseases,  L.  Deorully  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit. 
(Ed.  rEst),S6  (1905),  No.  49,  pp.  641,  64S).—The  author  points  out  editorially  the 
advantage  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  strong  solutions  of  fungicides  as  winter  treat- 
ment against'varioua  grape  diseases,  and  he  recommends  treating  the  vines  during 
the  dormant  season  with  strong  solutions  of  potassium  sulphate,  calcium  bisulphite, 
and  iron  sulphate  for  the  prevention  of  powdery  mildew,  or  with  solutions  of  copper 
sniphate  and  bichlorid  of  mercury  for  preventing  downy  mildew,  black  rot,  and 
powdery  mildew. 

Fungicides  and  their  use  in  preventing:  diseases  of  fruits,  M.  B.  Waite 
(  V.  8.  Depl.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  ^4S,  pp.  S2,  figs.  77).— The  object  of  this  bulletin  is 
to  give  the  principal  formulas  for  fungicides,  together  with  brief  descriptions  of  their 
methods  of  preparation,  and  a  summary  of  the  principal  diseases  of  fruits  for  which 
satisfactory  remedies  have  been  found. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Entomolog^ical  Society  of  Waahington  (Proc  EiU.Soe. 
Wcuh.,  7  {1906),  No.  US,  pp.  65-15S,  figs.  IS). — In  this  number  the  following;  ptpeis 
are  included: 

Descriptions  of  New  American  Spiders;  New  Trichoptera  from  Japan;  Descriptiong 
of  Some  New  Mites,  by  N.  Banks;  Illustrations  of  an  Undetermined  Coleopterous 
Larva;  The  Spread  of  Sphtmdium  tcarabseoidei,  by  H.  S.  Barber;  Kirby's  Catalogues 
of  Orthoptera;  The  Species  of  the  Genus  Chimarocephala  and  Descriptions  of  Two 
New  Species  of  Califomian  Orthoptera,  by  A.  N.  Caadell;  Notes  on  Eulecanium  j'ol- 
»omi,  by  T.  D.  A.  Cockerel!;  The  Linnsean  Genera  of  Diptera,  by  D.  W.  Coqnillett; 
Larva  of  Ctutnia  licu»;  A  Few  Notes  on  the  Strecker  Collection,  by  H.  G.  Dyar; 
Catogentui  rufxu,  a  Coleopterous  I'arasite,  by  W.  F.  Fiske;  Notes  on  Some  Mexian 
Scolytidw,  With  Descriptions  of  Some  New  Species;  Notes  on  Scolytid  Larvse  and 
Their  Mouth  Part*!,  by  A.  D.  Hopkins;  A  New  Species  of  Donacia,  by  F.  Kiub; 
Some  Notes  on  the  Provancher  Megachilidse,  by  E.  S.  G.  Titus;  Description  of » 
New  Species  of  Desniocerus  With  a  Synoptic  Table  of  the  Genus,  by  J.  L.  Webb; 
and  A  New  Enemy  of  Timothy,  by  F.  M.  Webster. 

The  enemy  of  timothy  reported  from  various  States  from  New  York  to  North  Dakota 
appears  to  be  a  Ki)ecies  of  Isosoma.  The  hirva  works  in  the  joints  of  timothy  in  mnrh 
the  same  manner  as  does  I.  grande.  A  number  of  parasites  were  raised  from  the 
insect.  The  pest  causes  a  shortening  of  the  stem  and  shrinkage  of  the  seed  crop, 
and  is,  therefore,  considered  a  serious  enemy  of  timothy. 

Tliirty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  £ntom.ological  Society  of  Ontario  [Ann. 
Rpt.  EtU.  ,Soc.  Ontario,  S6  {1905),  pp.  143,  figs.  74)-— This  report  contains  an  a<WDnt 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  held  at  Guelph, 
Ontario,  October  18  and  19,  1905. 

During  the  different  meetings  of  the  society  various  papers  on  economic  entomol- 
ogy were  read,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  following  notes:  A  numlier  of 
reix)rts  were  presented  on  the  status  of  insect  pests  in  different  districts.  In  thi« 
report  it  api)eare<l  that  the  woolly  aphis,  zebra  caterpillar,  cottony  maple  scale,  wire 
worms,  and  codling  moth  were  unusually  abundant.  The  tussock  moths  were  dis- 
cussed by  T.  W.  Fylea  and  H.  H.  Lyman.  These  moths  do  an  unusual  amount  of 
damage  to  ornamental  and  shade  trees,  causing  considerable  interest  to  be  develof*d 
in  methods  of  extermination.  Notes  were  presented  on  the  entomological  conditions 
in  North  Carolina,  by  F.  Sherman,  jr. 

W.  Lochhead  read  a  ])aper  on  experiments  against  the  San  Joe^  scale  in  1905.  It 
is  stated  that  in  Ontario  the  lime-sulphur  wash  has  been  successfully  used,  made 
according  to  the  formula  20-15—10.  Various  other  combinations  of  these  ingredients 
have  also  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  washes  with  or  without  boiling.  Little  or 
no  difference  wua  oliserved  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  boiled  and  unboiled  washes. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  great  multiplication  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  in  the  fall,  it  is 
neceH.«ary  that  the  in.secticide  should  adhere  to  the  trees  for  long  periods. 

J.  B.  Smith  reviewed  briefly  the  work  on  mosquitoes  in  New  Jersey,  and  reports 
were  given  of  the  councils  of  the  various  branches  of  the  80<;iety. 

A  number  of  other  jMipers  were  read,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing list:  In.sc(;t8  as  nature  studies,  by  S.  B.  McOready;  forest  insects,  by  T.  W.  Fyles: 
insect.s  injurious  to  Ontario  crops  in  1905,  by  J.  Fletcher;  an  entomological  record 
for  1905,  by  J.  Fletcher;  injurious  insects  of  the  flower  garden,  by  A.  Gibson;  fort<t 
entomology,  by  E.  J.  Zavitz;  phlox  mite,  spruce  saw-fly,  and  bumblebees  that  fer- 
tilize the  red  clover,  by  T.  D.  Jarvis;  injurious  insects  of  1905,  in  Ontario,  by  W- 
Lochhead. 

Tenth  annual  report  of  the  State  entomolog^iat  of  Minnesota,  1906,  F.  !• 
Washburn  {Ann.  Rpt.  Slate  Ent.  Minn.,  10  {1905),  pp.  168,  ph.  e,figs.  iS*).— In  this 
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report  the  author  carries  out  the  apparent  intention  of  his  predecessor,  Doctor  Lug- 
ger, in  publishing  a  monograph  on  the  diptera  of  Minnesota.  Brief  notes  are  given 
in  a  preliminary  statement  on  the  special  features  of  insect  outbreaks  during  the  year. 
The  Hessian  fly  and  chinch  bug  occurred  in  much  smaller  numbers  than  ordinarily. 
Alfalfa  was  greatly  injured  by  the  red-l^;ged  grasshopper.  Various  other  species  of 
insects  caused  damage,  particularly  cottony  maple  scale,  stalk  borer,  cotton  boll-worm 
in  com,  white  grubs,  etc. 

As  already  indicated,  the  major  part  of  the  report  is  occupied  with  a  monograph 
on  the  diptera  of  Minnesota.  The  author  describes  in  considerable  detail  the  biology 
and  anatomy  of  this  order  of  insects,  and  presents  notes  on  the  habits,  life  history, 
and  means  of  combating  all  known  injVirious  flies  in  the  State,  together  with  short 
accounts  of  other  diptera  not  of  economic  importance.  The  families  which  the  author 
discussed  include  among  others  the  Tipulidse,  Culicid«e,  Chironomidse,  Cecidomyidse, 
Simuliidee,  Syrphidee,  Oscinidse,  Oestridae,  Sarcophagidffi,  Muscidae,  Hippoboscidse,  etc. 

Diptera  of  KCinnesota:  Two-vringed  flies  affecting  the  farm,  garden,  and 
stock  and  household,  F.  L.  Washbdhv  {Mnnesota  Sta.  Bui.  9S,  pp.  7-168,  ph.  S, 
figt.  leg) . — The  material  in  thta  bulletin  has  already  been  referred  to  from  another 
source  (see  above). 

BAport  on  economic  2001087,  ^-  ^-  Theobald  (Jour.  Southeatt.  Agr.  Col.  Wye, 
1903,  No.  14,  pp.  S8-158,figs.  43).— \n  this  report  the  aiiimal  and  insect  pests  are 
arranged  according  to  the  plants  or  animals  which  they  affect. 

Among  the  pests  of  domesticated  animals  mention  is  made  of  serrated  dog  tape- 
worm, lungworms  in  sheep,  liver  fluke,  Rhyphus  fenegtralit,  etc.  The  last-named  spe- 
cies is  reported  as  injurious  to  bees.  A  large  number  of  fruit  insects  are  discussed, 
with  notes  on  their  appearance,  habits,  and  life  history.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  cherry  sawfly,  apple-plant  louse,  strawberry  aphis,  and  woolly  aphis. 
Some  of  the  more  important  garden  insects  discussed  are  Otiorhynchus  picipes  on  the 
raspberry,  Ckilorado  potato  beetle,  cabbage  maggot,  cabbage  aphis,  carrot  aphis,  tar- 
nished plant  bug,  rose  scale,  etc. 

Forest  tree  insects  are  also  discussed,  with  particular  reference  to  the  willow  weevil, 
larch  leaf-miner,  giant-willow  aphis,  elder  aphis,  and  felted  beech  coccus.  Notes 
are  also  given  on  some  of  the  insect  pests  of  food  products,  horse  flies  and  other 
insects  injurious  to  man,  and  a  number  of  insect  pests  reported  from  various  English 
colonies. 

Beport  on  i^jurioiis  insects  and  plant  diaeaaes  for  1904,  W.  M.  Sch0Ven 
( Beretning  om  Skadeintelcter  og  Plantetygdomme  i  1904.  Chrittiania:  Orondahl  &  Sons, 
1905,  pp.  26,  figt.  17). — The  insects  which  caused  injury  to  field  and  garden  crops 
during  the  year  under  report  are  briefly  discussed.  Among  the  more  important  pests 
mention  may  be  made  of  grain  aphis,  timothy  fly,  cabbage  maggot,  crane  flies,  red 
spider,  Aryretthia  conjugella,  apple  scab,  currant  sawfly,  currant  mite,  etc. 

l^urious  insects,  F.  Cobboz  ( C/iron.  Agr.  Vaud,  IS  (1905),  Nos.  IS,  pp.  S07-S10; 
14,  pp.  S35-S4£). — Brief  economic  and  biological  notes  are  given  on  San  3oa6  scale, 
red  spider,  nematodes,  and  predaceous  insects. 

The  entomological  section,  L.  Bostock  and  C.  B.  Sihpsom  ( TVantvaal  Agr.  Jour., 
4  (1906),  No.  IS,  pp.  162-184,  ph.  g). — A  brief  report  is  made  on  a  survey  made  with 
reference  to  the  distribution  and  economic  importance  of  mosquitoes  and  on  means  of 
destroying  them.  Notes  are  also  given  on  two  migratory  locusts  (Acridium  purpuri- 
ferum  and  Pachytyiu  tulcicoUis) .  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  an  elaborate 
campaign  against  these  pests. 

Entomological  investigations  in  Central  Asia,  J.  Sablbebo  (6/vere.  Finska 
Velentk.  Soc.  Fiyrhandl,  46  (190.3-4),  No.  1,  pp.  1-S8).—The  most  abundant  insects 
observed  in  various  parts  of  Central  Asia  during  visits  to  those  countries  are  men- 
tioned, with  brief  notes  on  their  habits. 
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Insects  of  the  garden,  R.  H.  Pbttit  {Michigan  Sla.  Bui.  gSS,  pp.  77,fyt.  65).— 
The  author  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  bulletins  dealing  with  inseds  whir^ 
affect  different  claases  of  farm  and  garden  crops,  and  this  is  the  second  bulletin  of  the 
series.  The  insects  considered  in  the  bulletin  are  grouped  under  the  plants  affected. 
All  of  the  common  garden  crops  are  treated,  with  notes  on  their  most  important 
insect  enemies,  the  life  histories  of  these  pests,  and  means  of  combating  them.  Direc- 
tioDS  are  also  given  for  the  preparation  of  various  insecticides.  The  bulletin  is  pro- 
vided with  an  index. 

Observations  and  short  notes  on  the  chief  insect  enemies  of  garden  crops, 
I.  Vasilev  (Trudui Byuro  Ent.  [St.  Petergb.],  6  {1906),  No.  4,  pp.  65,  pU.  7,figt.  17).- 
The  insects  discussed  in  this  report  are  classified  according  to  their  systematic  posi- 
tion. Biological  and  economic  notes  are  given  on  Zeuzera  pyrina,  gypsy  moth,  brown- 
tail  moth,  Ilibemia  defoliaria,  codling  moth,  apple  curculio,  Epicometis  hirta,  fmit- 
tree  bark-beetle,  apple-tree  aphis,  woolly  aphis,  oyster-shell  bark-louse,  etc. 

A  monograph  of  insect  injuries  to  Indian  com,  U,  S.  A.  Forbes  {RpL  SlaU 
Ent.  III.,  iS  {1906),  pp.  XXXIII +973,  pU.  8,  figs.  g34).— The  first  part  of  the 
author's  monograph  of  com  insects  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  501)  treated  of  insects  injurioag 
to  the  planted  seed  and  to  the  roots. 

The  present  part  contains  an  account  of  insects  which  attack  various  parts  of  the 
com  plant  above  ground.  The  author  and  his  assistants  have  devoted  much  time 
and  energy  to  the  study  of  all  insects  found  on  com  and  particularly  to  the  elabom- 
tion  of  suitable  remedies  for  these  pests.  In  the  present  part  of  the  monograph  on 
com  insects  a  laige  number  of  species  are  discussed  and  are  classified  for  conveoience 
into  the  more  important,  less  important,  and  unimportant  species.  The  detailed 
discussion  of  different  species  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  adaptation  and  reac- 
tion of  com  to  its  insect  visitors,  general  effect  of  insect  injuriee,  peculiar  features  of 
injury  to  different  parts  of  the  plant,  and  similar  subjects. 

The  insects  discussed  by  the  author  are  too  numerous  for  individual  mention  in 
this  abstract.  They  include  various  species  of  cutworms,  yellow  bear  caterpillars, 
webworms,  June  beetles,  flea  beetles,  oyster  beetles,  leaf  hoppers,  grasshoppers,  as 
well  as  ants,  flies,  spanworms,  snout  beetles,  plant  bugs,  plant  lice,  red  spiders,  etc. 
A  particularly  valuable  part  of  the  monograph  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical 
farmer  is  a  key  for  the  identification  of  all  species  concerned  and  based  on  the  kind 
of  injury  which  the  different  insects  cause.  This  key  occupies  pages  225-233  and 
should  enable  the  farmer  to  identify  at  once  the  insect  pest  with  which  he  has  to 
deal.  An  elaborate  bibliography  of  literature  relating  to  com  insects  is  appended  to 
the  report  (pp.  234-273). 

Boot  maggots  and  how  to  control  them,  F.  H.  Chittenosn  {U.  &  Dtpt.  Agr., 
Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  63,  S.  ed.,  pp.  7,figii.  S). — The  see<l-corn  maggot  {Pegomtfia  ftucictpf) 
attacks  com,  beans,  and  many  other  v^etablee.  There  are  apparently  several  gen- 
erations annually. 

Whatever  insecticide  treatments  are  chosen  they  should  be  applied  before  the  eggs 
are  laid.  A  mixture  of  sand  and  kerosene  may  be  placed  at  the  base  of  plants  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  flies  from  depositing  their  eggs.  The  carbolic  emulsion 
may  !«  used  for  the  same  purpose,  made  according  to  the  formula  calling  lor  1  lb.  of 
soap  twilwl  in  1  gal.  of  water  and  J  gal.  of  crude  carbolic  acid  diluted  before  use  with 
35  to  50  parts  of  water.  Mineral  fertilizers  are  of  some  value  as  deterrents,  and  gr^ 
results  have  also  been  obtained  from  the  tedious  method  of  hand  picking. 

The  cabbage  maggot  is  most  injurious  in  the  northern  tier  of  States  and  in  Canada. 
It  may  also  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  emulsion,  band  picking,  fall 
plowing,  clean  cultivation,  the  use  of  gas  lime,  carbon  bisulphid,  or  tarred-p»p« 
cards  placed  about  the  plants.  The  imported  onion  maggot  ( Pegomitia  ctptlorum) 
attacks  the  bulbs  of  the  onion,  causing  subsequent  decay.    The  insect  is  briefl.v 
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deacribed.  The  remedies  already  mentioned  for  other  root  maggots  may  be  applied 
in  controlling  this  species. 

Injurious  bu^  and  cicadaa  on  cotton,  T.  Kuhlgatz  {Mitt.  Zool.  Mxu.  Berlin,  S 
(1905),  No.  1,  pp.  es-114,  pig.  g). — A  considerable  number  of  species  of  these  insw-eta 
are  discnssed  from  the  standpoint  of  their  distribution,  biology,  and  systematic  {xwi- 
tion  in  the  order  of  insects.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  Tibicen  dahli,  Tertocori* 
lineola  cyanipes,  Dysdercus  $idx,  D.  cingulaltu,  D.  guperstitiotu*,  D.  cardinalin,  D.  mitu- 
rellut,  D.  andrtw,  etc.  The  habits  and  life  history  of  each  species  are  briefly  described 
and  detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  distribution  of  the  species.  A  bibliography  of 
the  subject  is  appended  to  the  article. 

The  boll  weevil  and  cotton  crop  of  Texas,  R.  D.  Sanderson  (.'ltM(in.-  Dept. 
Agr.,  1906,  pp.  t8,  pi*.  7). — The  author  reviews  previous  estimates  which  have  been 
made  since  1894  of  the  amount  of  damage  done  by  the  boll  weevil. 

Statistics  were  collected  on  the  cotton  acreage  of  Texas  from  1899  to  1904  and  on 
the  variations  in  the  acreage  and  in  the  yields  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  work 
of  the  boll  weevil.  In  connection  with  this  discussion  maps  are  presented  showing 
the  distribution  of  the  weevil.  It  is  believed  that  since  its  intnxiuction  into  Texas 
the  hoU  weevil  has  destroyed  2,000,000  bales  of  cotton  with  an  estimated  value  of 
one  hundred  million  dollars.  The  weevil  is  seldom  extremely  injurious  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  Texas  if  stubble  cotton  is  not  allowed  to  remain  over  winter.  AppartMitly 
the  weevil  does  not  promise  to  become  very  dangerous  in  the  western  cotton  counties. 

The  remedy  for  the  boll  weevil,  W.  Newbll  (Crop  Pent  Com.  La.  Ctrc.  S,  pp.  30, 
figt.  5).— Maps  are  given  showing  the  gradual  advance  of  the  boll  weevil  into  Louisi- 
ana with  reference  to  the  effects  of  cold  rainy  winter^  upon  the  i>est.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  boll  weevil  will  be  able  to  winter  successfully  in  the  cotton  regions 
of  Louisiana.  The  cultural  method  is  considered  the  only  efficient  renie<ly  for  con- 
trolling the  boll  weevil.  This  consists  in  early  planting,  the  use  of  varieties  which 
mature  quickly,  the  application  of  fertilizers,  thorough  cultivation,  and  destniction 
uf  cotton  plants  m  the  fall  as  well  as  other  material  in  which  the  l>eetles  may 
hibernate. 

The  control  of  the  codling  moth  and  apple  scab,  C.  L.  Marlatt  and  W.  A. 
OnTON  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmert'  Bui.  H7,  pp.  SI,  figs.  9).— The  codling  moth  and 
apple  scab  are  considered  the  chief  insect  enemy  and  fungus  disease  of  the  apple. 
They  may  be  controlled  by  the  application  of  a  combined  insecticide  and  fungicide 
and  are,  therefore,  treate<l  together  in  this  bulletin. 

Notesare  given  on  the  habits  and  life  history  of  the  codling  moth  and  upon  the 
biology  of  the  apple-scab  fungus.  Directions  are  given  for  banding  trees  to  catch 
codling-moth  larvae  and  for  the  preparation  of  Paris  green  and  other  arscnicals  as 
well  as  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  It  is  recommended  that  in  controlling  these  two  pests 
the  first  application  be  made  just  after  the  leaf  buds  have  unfolded,  the  se<-ond  just 
after  the  petals  fall,  and  the  third  and  fourth  at  intervals  of  about  \h  days.  The 
first  application  need  not  contain  Paris  green,  but  the  other  three  should  be  made 
with  a  combination  of  Paris  green  and  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Practical  sug^stions  for  codling  moth  control  in  the  Pajaro  Valley,  \V. 
H.  VoLCK  (California  Sta.  Cire.  14,  pp.  11,  fig.  1). — In  the  Pajaro  Valley  considerable 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  fighting  the  codling  moth  on  account  ol  the  un- 
usual prevalence  of  dews,  which  dissolve  away  the  insecticides  8praye<l  uiwn  the 
trees. 

Paris  green  was  found  to  cause  considerable  injury  to  the  trees,  even  after  it  had 

previously  been  washed  so  a."*  to  remove  the  soluble  arsenic.    In  order  to  prevent 

the  action  of  the  dew  upon  Paris  green  it  was  coated  with  heavy  oils  and  other 

•  waterproof  materials.    Thi>8e  coatings,  however,  were  ultimately  destroyccl.     l.«ad 

arsenate  was  found  to  possess  a  high  weather-resisting  property  and  is,  therefore, 
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suited  for  this  work.  Considerable  difference  was  noticed  in  the  killing  power 
of  different  samples  of  lead  arsenate  and  in  their  action  upon  the  foliage.  Thotongh 
spraying  is  needed  in  order  to  cover  all  parts  which  may  be  attacked  by  the  codling 
moth. 

Since  the  broods  seem  to  overlap  one  another  without  leaving  any  interval  between 
them,  it  is  considered  necessary  to  spray  at  short  intervals  from  April  until  October. 
The  author  suggests  9  applications  during  the  season  on  April  10  and  30,  May  1', 
June  17,  July  10,  August  1  and  21,  September  12,  and  the  first  week  of  October. 
These  applications  may  be  expected  to  yield  a  crop  of  apples  from  95  to  98  per  cent 
free  from  codling  moth,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  32  cts.  per  tree. 

The  gypsy  m.oth.  in  ITew  Hampshire,  E.  D.  Sanoebson  {New  Hampthire  Sbt. 
But.  131,  pp.  81-104,  figs.  11). — The  history  of  this  moth  in  Massachusetts  is  briefly 
outlined  and  notes  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  life  history  of  the  gypsy 
moth  and  brown-tail  moth.  In  1904  an  examination  of  the  southeast  coast  of  New 
Hampshire  showed  that  the  gypsy  moth  was  present  in  small  numbers  in  all  of  the 
towns  from  the  Massachusetts  line  to  Portsmouth.  A  map  is  given  showing  the 
present  distribution  of  the  gypsy  moth  in  New  Hampshire.  The  life  history,  habits, 
food  plants,  natural  enemies,  and  methods  of  combating  this  pest  are  described. 

The  brown-tail  moth  in  Kew  Hampshire,  £.  D.  Sanderson  (AVtc  Hampthm 
Sta.  Bui.  les,  pp.  105-13S,figs.  «?).— This  moth  was  first  recogni7.ed  in  Massachosette 
in  1890  but  did  not  attract  attention  until  1897.  It  has  spread  with  great  rapidity, 
and  in  1899  was  first  found  in  New  Hampshire  in  the  town  of  Seabrook.  At  present 
it  is  distributed  over  all  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  The  life  history, 
habits,  and  practical  methods  of  combating  this  pest  are  described.  Notes  are  also 
given  on  its  natural  enemies  and  on  the  injury  caused  by  the  nettling  hairs  of  the 
caterpillar. 

The  gypsy  moth  and  the  brown-tail  moth,  W.  £.  BanTON  ( Cotmedicut  Stale 
Sta.  Bui.  153,  pp.  ll,fig».  8). — The  gypsy  moth  has  been  found  at  Stonington,  Con- 
necticut, and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  eradicate  it  A  brief  account  is  presented 
of  the  habits  and  life  history  of  the  gypsy  moth  and  brown-tail  moth  with  practical 
methods  of  controlling  these  pests. 

Some  experiences  with  insecticides  for  the  San  Jos^  scale,  C.  O.  Hodohtox 
(Delaware  iSla.  Bui  74,  pp.  16). — A  considerable  variety  of  proprietary  remedies  were 
useil  as  well  as  kerosene  emulsion  and  lime-sulphur-salt  washes.  The  applications 
were  made  for  the  most  part  in  the  spring  but  in  ordinary  instances  in  the  fall. 

Peach  trees  were  sprayed  with  a  mixture  contiuning  15  lbs.  each  of  lime,  sulphur, 
and  salt  per  45  gal.  of  water  boiled  by  steam  for  }  hour.  Various  other  formulM  for 
the  lime-sulphnr-salt  wash  were  tested,  both  for  boiling  by  steam  and  for  self-boiling 
aiustic  washes.  Trees  sprayed  in  the  fall  when  examined  during  the  nest  spring 
showed  no  living  sciiles  in  the  case  of  those  which  had  been  treated  with  the  boiled 
wash  and  only  a  few  of  those  treated  with  the  unboiled  wash.  Both  forms  of  the 
wash  had  largely  been  washed  off  the  trees  by  February  13,  little  difference  being 
observed  in  the  adhesive  power  of  the  boiled  and  unboiled  washes. 

The  chief  advantage  of  using  oil  sprays  is  that  these  materials  spread  more  rapidly 
over  the  trees  but  they  have  the  disadvantage  that  it  is  not  readily  apparent  whether 
all  parts  of  the  tree  have  been  covered  or  not.  The  lime-sulphur  washes  gave  satis- 
factory results  in  all  cases  and  the  author,  therefore,  recommends  their  use  as  well  *8 
that  of  kerosene  emulsion. 

The  San  Jos^  scale,  W.  Nbwell  { CVop  Pest  Com.  La.  Circ.  4,  pp.  4^,  fis*-  ^'^•~ 
The  introduction  and  spread  of  the  San  Jos4  scale  in  Louisiana  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  no  quarantine  system  against  fruit-tree  pests  has  been  in  operation  in  the 
State  until  recently. 

The  San  Jose  scale  is  described  in  ita  various  stages  and  historical  notes  are  giveo 
on  the  distribution  of  the  pest  and  upon  its  food  plants.     An  account  is  also  presented 
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of  the  development  and  life  history  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  and  of  the  means  by  which 
it  is  distributed.  Evidence  was  obtained  in  one  case  that  the  San  .Tos^  scale  may  be 
spread  by  means  of  wagons  and  farm  implements.  In  applying  artificial  methods 
for  controlling  San  Jos^  scale  the  chief  reliance  of  the  fruit  grower  should  be  placed 
in  lime-sulphur-salt  wash. 

The  formula  for  this  insecticide  recommended  by  the  author  calls  for  21  lbs.  lime, 
18  lbs.  sulphur,  and  50  gal.  water.  This  mixture  should  be  boiled  for  35  minutes  or 
more.  Where  boiling  is  inconvenient  the  use  of  caustic  soda  may  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  a  mixture  nearly  as  good  as  the  boiled  lime-sulphur  wash.  Applications 
should  be  made  in  Louisiana  in  the  winter.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  insecticide 
apparatus  and  on  summer  treatment,  where  it  appears  to  be  necessary. 

Spraying  for  the  San  Jos^  scale,  J.  S.  Houser  {Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  169,  pp.  139-155, 
pl».  6). — A  large  number  of  formulas  ware  used  for  boiled  lime-sulphur-salt  washes 
in  which  the  amount  of  lime  varied  from  15  to  31  lbs.,  the  amoimt  of  sulphur  from 
7i  to  16§  lbs.,  the  amount  of  salt  from  15  to  16  lbs.  per  50  gal.  of  water  for  winter 
applications,  while  for  summer  use  lime-sulphur  washes  were  used  in  which  both 
the  lime  and  sulphur  varied  from  1  to  10  lbs.  per  50  gal.  of  water.  Spring  treatment 
was  also  given,  using  self-boiled  washes  containing  from  15  to  32  lbs.  of  lime,  8  to  16 
lbs.  of  sulphur,  and  4  to  12  lbs.  of  lye  or  caustic  soda  per  50  gal.  of  water. 

Of  the  13  different  formulas  used  for  boiled  lime-sulphur-salt  washes  all  of  those 
which  contain  M  lbs.  or  more  of  lime  and  sulphur  per  50  gal.  of  water  gave  satisfac- 
tory results  in  all  cases.  Salt  seems  to  add  nothing  to  the  persistency  of  the  wash 
nor  to  its  effectiveness,  and  the  same  was  found  to  be  true  of  copper  sulphate  and  a 
large  excess  of  lime.  Copper  sulphate  added  to  the  mixture  had  apparently  no  addi- 
tional fungicidal  effect.  The  addition  of  glue  was  of  no  value  in  making  the  wash 
adhere  longer. 

Con-Sol  was  tested  in  the  treatment  of  San  J os^  scale,  butappeared  tobeof  novalue. 
The  use  of  kerosene  limoid  did  not  give  satisfactory  results.  Scalecide  is  easily 
applied  and  appears  not  to  be  irritating  to  the  skin.  Better  results  were  obtained 
from  this  than  fromi  any  of  the  other  proprietary  insecticides. 

The  author  prefers  the  use  of  the  lime-sulphur  mixture  containing  at  least  15  lbs. 
per  .50  gal.  of  water.  -This  insecticide  can  not  be  applied  to  trees  while  they  are  in 
foliage.  The  prevalence  of  leaf  curl  in  orchards  is  greatly  checked  by  the  use  of  lime- 
sulphur  washes.  The  preferred  formula  is  15  to  20  llw.  lime  and  15  lbs.  sulphur  in 
50  gal.  of  water  boiled  for  45  minutes  and  applied  in  the  spring  or  fall.  The  most 
satisfactory  method  of  lx)iling  is  found  in  the  use  of  steam. 

San  Jos^  scale,  A.  B.  Cordlby  (Oregon  Sla.  Bui.  88,  pp.  16,  pi*.  6). — The  lime- 
sulphur-salt  wash  is  considered  the  best  spray  for  cleaning  up  trees,  in  addition  to 
its  power  of  holding  the  San  Jos^  scale  in  check  when  applied  once  annually.  The 
attention  of  orchardists  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  wash  can  not  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Bordeaux  mixture  when  the  trees  are  in  leaf,  but  should  be  applied  as  a 
winter  treatment  only. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  food  plants,  appearance,  development,  and  distribution  of 
the  San  Jos^  scale.  The  formula  preferred  in  Oregon  for  the  lime-sulphur-salt  wash 
is  1-1-1-3,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  mixture  be  boiled  for  at  least  1  hour.  The 
natural  enemies  of  San  Jos6  scale  can  not  be  depended  upon  in  Oregon  for  controll- 
ing the  pest.  A  number  of  experiments  were  carried  on  with  lime-sulphur-salt  in 
various  forms,  some  containing  caustic  soda  and  copper  sulphate.  The  scales  were 
not  completely  eradicated  in  any  case,  but  since  the  spraying  was  done  on  badly 
infested  trees,  the  effect  of  the  lime-sulphur-salt  wash  was  considered  satisfactory. 

Acariosis  of  grapes,  H.  Faes  {Chron.  Agr.  Vaud,  18  (1905),  No.  16,  pp.  S79-400, 
pi.  1,  figt.  6) . — The  nature  of  the  disease  referred  to  under  these  names  has  often 
been  misunderstood.    The  diseases  are  due  to  attacks  of  Phytoptut  vilit,  a  mite  which 
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inhabits  the  scales  about  the  leaf  buds  and  later  causes  a  brown  and  sickly  appear- 
ance in  the  leaf. 

In  combating  this  disease  the  author  has  had  good  results  from  the  use  of  a  mix- 
ture containing  2  per  cent  of  soap  and  1  per  cent  of  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco.  In 
other  experiments  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  and  a  4  per  cent 
solution  of  lysol  or  a  mixture  of  soap  and  carbolic  acid  proved  effective.  It  is  recom- 
mendetl,  however,  that  in  a  case  of  serious  infestation  the  badly  diseased  vines  be 
removed  and  destroyed  and  the  others  thoroughly  treated. 

Strawberry  crown  ^dler,  Edith  M.  Patch  {M'aine  Sta.  Bui.  1S3,  pp.  iOS-lV), 
pis.  4). — Complaints  were  made  in  a  number  of  instances  of  large  numbers  of  <Xt«- 
rhynchv*  ornlwi  in  houses,  where  they  became  a  general  nuisance.  The  insect  appeared 
to  l)e  migrating  or  seeking  a  place  for  hibernation.  They  occurred  in  large  numbeis 
during  the  last  part  of  June  and  the  first  part  of  July. 

The  larvH-  of  this  insect  were  found  feeding  on  the  roots  of  Poa  terolina,  but  in  great- 
est numbers  on  strawberries.  In  one  locality  200  larvie  and  pupee  were  dug  up  in  3 
sq.  ft  of  infested  strawberry  bed.  The  beetles  also  feed  on  apples,  cauliflower,  red 
clovers,  lawn  grass,  elm  leaves,  cotton-wood  leaves,  and  variooa  other  plants.  Little 
hope  can  be  entertaiueil  of  controlling  them  by  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  other 
arsenicals,  and  it  is  too  ditli<;ult  to  apply  the  insecticides  so  as  to  destroy  any  lai)^ 
numl)er  of  them.  Camphor  gum  and  sulphur  were  tried  as  repellents  in  keeping  the 
beetles  out  of  houses,  but  without  success.  « 

Notes  are  also  given  on  a  numt>er  of  insects  observed  during  the  year,  especially 
tussock  moth,  retl-humped  caterpillars,  stalk  borer,  cherry  tortrix,  rose  chafer,  car- 
pet l>eetle,  wireworms,  brown-tail  moth,  and  nematode  worms. 

Caterpillars  on  oaks,  C.  W.  AVoonwoRTn  (California  Sla.  Circ.  IS, pp.  .#).— The 
live  oaks  in  the  vicinity  of  California  Bay  are  seriously  attacked  by  caterpillars,  par- 
ticularly I'hryyanitiia  califoniica  and  tent  caterpillars  belonging  to  the  genus  Malaco- 
soma.  Phn/panidia  califomica  occurs  only  in  California  and  is  the  only  representative 
of  its  family  in  America.    It  lays  its  eggs  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  of  live  oaks. 

This  pest  may  be  combated  by  spraying  witli  Paris  green  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  2 
gal.  of  water.  The  time  for  spraying  is  when  the  moths  are  seen  in  large  numlten 
alwut  the  trees,  for  the  reason  that  the  ^gs  hatch  soon  afterwards.  In  tlie  caseof  tall 
trees  ladders  will  be  nwessary  in  ortler  to  apply  the  spray  to  the  topmost  branches. 
About  6  species  of  the  genus  Malacosoma,  commonly  known  as  tent  caterpillars, 
attack  the  live  oak,  but  altjo  feed  on  other  trees.  They  can  best  be  controlled  by 
destruction  in  the  spring  while  they  are  still  in  their  nests. 

Dust  and  liquid  spraying,  C.  P.  Clokk  {Delaware  Sta.  Bui.  7^,  pp.  IS).— The 
advantages  of  dust  spraying  are  that  the  necessary  apparatus  is  quite  simple  and 
inex{)ensive,  the  bulk  of  prepared  material  is  small,  and  the  material  is  more  agree- 
able to  handle  than  when  in  a  wet  form.  The  chief  disadvantages  are  the  inip()«<i- 
liility  of  using  the  material  during  high  wind  or  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Various  methtxla  are  given  for  preimring  and  mixing  dust  sprays.  The  author 
tried  a  mixture  containing  lime,  pulverized  copier  sulphite,  Paris  green,  and  Bulphar. 
The  l)cst  time  for  using  dust  insectici<les  is  early  in  the  morning  of  quiet  days.  The 
dust  spray  adheres  to  foliage  almost  as  well  as  liquid  sprays.  A  detailed  account 
was  given  of  the  results  obtainetl  from  the  use  of  dust  sprays,  particularly  in  the 
treatment  of  apple  trees  for  codling  moth.  The  effectiveness  of  dust  and  liquid 
sprays  for  this  purjwse  appeared  to  be  nearly  equal,  the  variation  in  the  nunilwr  of 
wormy  apples  Ijeing  too  small  to  indicate  any  decided  advantage  in  favor  of  either 
method. 

The  author  recommends  the  use  of  a  liquid  spraying  outfit  on  level  land  where 
water  is  readily  available.  If,  however,  water  is  scarce  and  the  ground  on  which 
the  orchard  is  plante<l  very  uneven  it  may  be  a  simpler  and  leas  expensive  matter  tu 
spray  by  means  uf  the  dust  method. 
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The  K.-L.  emulsions  and  spraying,  C.  P.  Close  {Delaware  Sla.  Brd.  73,  pp. 
SO). — The  temi  "mixtures"  for  these  insecticides  is  considered  inappropriate  and  is 
abandoned  in  favor  of  "emulsions."  K.-L.  emulsions  were  used  quite  extensively 
daring  the  past  season  with  varying  results,  from  success  to  a  complete  failure. 

The  author  examined  into  the  cause  of  these  failures  and  believes  that  they  were 
due  largely  to  an  incomplete  preparation  of  the  insecticide  and  careless  spraying. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  mixture  should  in  all  cases  be  made  by  violent  churning 
and  splashing  by  means  of  a  hoe  or  dasher.  The  mixture  can  not  be  made  in  large 
lots  by  pumping  or  stirring.  When  not  properly  prepared,  K.-L.  emulsions  are 
ineffective  and  to  some  extent  dangerous.  In  some  cases  the  grade  of  limoid  used 
was  not  quite  up  to  the  standard.  It  is  claimed  that  trees  well  sprayed  during  the 
previous  fall  remain  quite  free  from  San  Jos6  scale  during  June  and  July,  after  which 
the  insect  begins  to  multiply.  Two  applications  yearly  are  recommended  for  the 
K.-L.  emulsions,  viz,  in  October  or  November,  and  again  in  late  spring.  In  order 
to  increase  the  effeittiveness  of  K.-L.  emulsions  tests  were  made  of  the  combination 
of  various  Buljstances. 

A  good  combination  was  found  by  using  sulphid  of  lime  with  the  K.-L.  emulsions. 
This  gives  a  lime-sulphur  combination  with  the  addition  of  kerosene.  The  author 
reports  good  results  from  the  use  of  K.-L.  emulsions  in  strengths  varying  from  12} 
to  .30  per  cent  on  peach,  cherry,  pear,  and  apple  trees.  Directions  are  also  given  for 
the  combination  of  Bordeaux  mixture  with  K.-L.  emulsions,  and  also  for  the  addi- 
tion of  Paris  green  to  this  mixture.  It  was  found  that  K.-L.  emulsion  was  a  safe 
and  effective  insecticide  for  dipping  nursery  stock.  For  use  in  the  spring  the  author 
recommends  a  30  per  cent  strength  on  peach  trees  and  35  per  cent  solution  on  other 
trees. 

Insects  and  insecticides  {S<KramenU>:  State  Hort.  Com.,  1906,  pp.  3S,figs.  g3). — 
The  importance  of  careful  and  intelligent  spraying  is  urged  upon  fruit  growers. 
Some  of  the  more  important  fruit  pests  are  described  and  recommendations  made 
regarding  the  best  remedies  for  coml»ting  these  insects.  The  more  important  pests 
mentioned  in  this  pamphlet  include  San  Jos^  scale,  woolly  aphis,  prune  aphis,  black 
peach  aphis,  hop  louse,  canker  worms,  tussock  moth,  grasshoppers,  peach-tree  borer, 
peach  moth,  codling  moth,  etc. 

Annual  report  of  the  royal  sericultural  station,  Padua  {Ann.  R.  Staz.  Bneol. 
Padoia,  SS  { 1906 ) ,  pp.  119).  — The  work  of  the  statioiv,  during  the  year  1905,  is  reviewed 
by  the  director,  E.  Verson  (pp.  5-11). 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  routine  and  practical  matters  the  station  studie<I  the 
regeneration  of  the  appendages  of  the  silkworm  larva-,  variations  in  the  coloration 
of  cocoons  in  Lepidoptera,  disinfection  with  corrosive  sublimate  andjother  antiseptics 
in  the  case  of  flaccidity  of  silkworms,  external  markings  indicating  sex  in  silkworms, 
physiological  coloration  of  cocoons,  and  other  subjects.  A  study  of  the  weight  of 
silkworm  cocoons  as  related  to  sex  was  carried  on  by  E.  Verson  (pp.  1&-25).  This 
problem  has  been  studied  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  sericultural  station,  and  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  the  results  thus  far  obtained  indicate  the  imi)ossibility  of 
depending  upon  any  external  marks  in  silkworm  cocoons  for  determining  the  sex. 

E.  Qoajat  reports  on  the  prolonged  estivation  of  silkworm  eggs  (pp.  26-(>5).  These 
experiments  were  carried  on  with  a  number  of  races  of  silkworms,  and  in  re9|)ect  to 
the  influence  of  heat  the  different  races  react  quite  differently.  The  green  Jafmnese 
race  was  found  to  l>e  less  resistant  than  the  yellow  Japanese  race  or  various  hybrid 
races  or  the  native  yellow  race.  On  the  whole,  it  is  concluded  that  a  temperature  of 
15  to  17°  0.  is  most  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  silkworm  eggs  in  the  summer. 
The  same  author  presents  an  account  of  artificial  parthenogenesis  in  silkworm  eggs 
(pp.  77-92)  >  In  these  experiments  the  author  studied  the  influen<-e  of  oxygen,  high 
temperature,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  electricity  upon 
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silkworm  eggs.    E.  Veraon  presents  the  results  of  a  conference  on  a  disease  known 
as  calcification  of  Bilkvonns  (pp.  66-76). 

Notes  are  also  given  by  £.  Bisson  on  the  influence  of  external  conditions  upon  the 
physical  properties  of  silk  cocoons  (pp.  93-101) .  As  usual  in  the  reports  of  the  sen- 
cultural  station,  a  bibliography  is  presented  of  literature  relating  to  sericulture 
published  during  the  year  of  the  report. 

FOODS— HUMAST  NXFTSITIOIS'. 

The  history  of  bread  from  prehistoric  to  modem  times,  J.  Ashton  (London: 
The  Rdigioxtt  Tract  Society,  1904,  pp.  185,  pi.  l,fig».  SO). — It  has  been  the  purpose  of 
the  author  to  trace  the  history  of  bread  making  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  pres- 
ent. Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  are  prehistoric  bread,  cereal  grains  in  Ettji* 
and  Assyria,  bread  in  Palestine  and  classic  lands,  eastern  lands,  Europe,  and  America, 
early  English  bread,  milling,  and  bread  making. 

The  varieties  of  bread  {Pure  Product*,  e  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  IS-SO). — ^A  Bummaiy 
of  data  on  the  characteristics  of  graham  bread,  aerated  bread,  and  other  varieties. 

Comparative  values  of  different  grades  of  wheat  of  crops  of  1903  and 
1904,  R'.  Harcourt  [Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  S8  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  66-7S).—1ite 
analytical  data  reported,  in  the  author's  opinion,  indicate  "that  the  milling,  chem- 
ical, and  baking  tests  fail  to  bring  out  any  very  wide  difference  in  the  products  of 
the  individual  lots  of  wheat  studied.  In  yield  of  flour  and  in  color  of  the  bread  the 
products  of  the  lower  grades  are  inferior,  but  in  strength,  as  shown  by  the  chemicsl 
analysis,  and  in  yield  of  bread  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  difference." 

Estimating  the  fineness  of  flour,  N.  Wbndbr  (Ztxhr.  Unterstich.  NaJir.  k. 
Oenitismtl.,  10  (1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  747-756). — A  summary  of  data  regarding  varions 
methods  of  judging  of  the  fineness  and  quality  of  flour  led  to  the  conclusion  that  do 
very  satisfactory  means  of  judging  such  factors  are  available. 

The  author  reports  a  number  of  experiments  in  which  wheat  flour  and  rye  floor  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness  were  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxid.  The  amount  of 
oxygen  liberated  in  a  given  time  increased  with  the  degree  of  fineness.  The  deter^ 
mination  of  this  factor,  which  he  calls  the  oxygen  value,  is  of  great  promise,  though 
the  method  is  not  perfected. 

The  facing  of  rice,  C.  H.  Ceibb  and  P.  A.  E.  Richards  (Awdya,  SI  (1906), 
No.  SS9,  pp.  40-45). -^Th^  examination  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  rice  showed 
that  the  amount  of  ash  in  the  polished  samples,  ranging  from  0.52  to  2.22  per  cent, 
was  much  greater  than  in  the  dull  samples  where  it  ranged  from  0.29  to  0.57  per 
cent  The  extra  ash,  it  was  found,  could  Ije  removed  by  agitating  the  rice  with 
water  2  or  3  times  and  apparently  consisted  of  magnesia  and  silica.  Talc,  French 
chalk,  or  some  similar  substance  was  probably  usetl  in  polishing  rice  and  was  respon- 
sible for  its  added  mineral  matter,  though  the  authors  point  out  that  the  exact 
method  of  polishing  is  a  trade  secret. 

' '  The  proportion  of  foreign  matter  present  in  some  of  the  samples  is  quite  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  fraud,  inappreciable,  perhaps,  by  the  individual  purchaser,  but  ample 
to  give  to  one  unscrupulous  vendor  an  unfair  advantage  over  his  more  honest  rivals. 
...  As  the  alleged  adulterant  is  more  expensive  than  the  rice  itself,  there  could  be 
no  possible  temptation  to  the  manufacturer  to  adopt  the  process  for  the  purpose  of 
fraud,  and  in  addition  to  this,  it  might  also  be  urged  that  the  foreign  matter  geneially 
is,  and  always  might  be,  largely  removed  during  cooking.  We  understand  this  is 
the  custom  of  native  cooks  in  India,  by  whom  the  rice  is  always  soaked  and  washed 
before  use.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  in  regard  to  the  l^sal  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  somewhat  startling  to  reflect  that  an  article  of  diet  of  such  common  and 
widespread  u.se,  hitherto  accepted  as  one  of  the  purest  forms  of  v^|etable  food,  should 
so  frequently  contain  a  substance  of  a  foreign  nature," 
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Bamanine  {Colonizer,  11  (1906),  No.  191, p.  8,fig».  i). — Data  are  given  regarding 
the  composition  and  characteristics  of  bananine,  a  flour  prepared  chiefly  from 
Jamaica  bananas.    It  is  stated  that  palatable  bread  can  be  made  from  this  product 

Floating'  manna  grass  (Olyceria  fluitans),  an  almost  forgotten  native 
cereal,  C.  Hartwich  and  G.  HIkanson  {ZUchr.  Imtenuch.  Nahr.  u.  Gmustmtl.,  10 
(1905),- No.  8,  pp.  473-478,  fig.  1). — The  floating  manna-graes  seed,  according  to  the 
aathors'  analysis,  contains  13.54  per  cent  water,  9.69  per  cent  protein,  0.43  per  cent 
fat,  75.06  per  cent  starch  and  sugar,  0.21  per  cent  crude  fiber,  and  0.61  per  cent  ash. 
This  grain  is  sometimes  used  as  food.     [It  is  also  found  in  the  United  States.] 

The  losses  in  weight  when  fish  flesh,  is  dried,  F.  Tsusbb  {Arch.  Hyg.,S4  (1905), 
No.  £,  pp.  101-106). — The  losses  which  fish  sustain  when  dried  were  studied,  and 
found  to  vary  considerably  with  different  species  and  with  different  specimens  of  the 
same  species,  the  average  loss  being  30.18  per  cent,  or,  according  to  the  author,  lees 
than  the  average  values  for  different  kinds  of  meat  The  loss  is  chiefly  due  to  water, 
though  in  some  cases  the  dried  material  contained  a  little  less  ether  extract  than  the 
fresh.  The  food  value  of  dried  fish  as  compared  with  dried  meat  is  briefly  discussed 
from  the  standpoint  of  ease  of  utilization. 

The  composition  of  unripe  and  canned  peas,  H.  Frkbichs  and  O.  Rodenbero 
(Arch.  Pharm.,  S4S  (1905),  No.  9,  pp.  675-683) . — A  number  of  samples  of  young  and 
older  green  peas  and  canned  green  peas  were  analyzed,  special  attention  bei  ag  paid 
to  the  kind  and  amount  of  sugar  present 

The  proximate  constituents  of  green  peas  did  not  vary  much  with  the  degree  of 
ripeness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  age,  irrespective  of  size,  had  a  marked  effect  on 
the  sugar  content,  the  young  peas  containing  from  16.05  to  28.37  per  cent  sugar,  peas 
of  medium  size  10.33  to  17.60  per  cent,  and  ripe  peas  4.97  to  13.61  per  cent.  Similar 
differences  were  noted  in  the  canned  peas.  As  regards  the  character  of  the  sugar 
present  in  young  peas,  tests  showed  that  maltose,  mannit,  and  inosit  were  absent  and 
that  the  sugar  present  was  cane  sugar.  The  presence  of  added  sugar  in  canned  peas 
is  spoken  of. 

Jams,  marmalades,  and  jellies,  A.  McGill  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Depl.  ICanadd] 
Bui.  104,  pp.  19). — Of  98  samples  of  jams,  marmalades,  and  jellies  collected  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  66  per  cent  were  found  to  contain  glucose,  15  per  cent  preser- 
vatives, and  30  per  cent  dyes. 

Olive  oU,  A.  McGiLL  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  [Canada]  Bui.  Ill,  pp.  «).— Of  108 
samples  of  salad  oils  collected  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  66  wwe  genuine  olive  oil, 
2  were  doubtful,  24  were  cotton-seed  oil  sold  as  salad  oil,  and  16  were  cotton-seed  oil 
sold  as  olive  oil. 

'  'Certain  highly  refined  grades  of  cotton-seed  oil  may  be  regarded  as  valuable  foods, 
and  as  these  take  the  place  of  olive  oil  in  the  making  of  salads  it  is  perhaps  not 
unnatural  that  they  should  be  termed  salad  oils.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be 
regretted  that  such  brands  of  cotton-seed  oil  are  not  sold  under  some  characteristic 
name,  such  as  cotton-seed  salad  oil,  thus  making  their  fraudulent  sale  impossible. 
When  a  salad  oil  is  asked  for  the  sale  of  cotton-seed  oil  properly  refined  can  not  be 
called  adulteration,  but  when  the  article  offered  is  plainly  named  as  olive  oil  the 
substitution  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  whole  or  in  part  is,  of  course,  a  case  of  adulteration." 

A  honey  substitute,  G.  Reiss  (Arb.  K.  Gtndhttamt.,  ZS  (1905),  pp.  666-668).— A 
honey  substitute  for  which  the  name  "Fruktin"  was  proposed  was  found  to  consist 
of  cane  sugar,  with  a  small  amount  of  tartaric  acid  and  caramel. 

New  honey  surrogates,  A.  Bbytrien  (Zttchr.  Untermch.  Nahr.  u.  Gemutmtl., 
10  (1906),  No.  1-2,  pp.  14-16). — The  composition  of  commercial  honey  surrogates  is 
reported.  One  product  consisted  wholly  or  largely  of  cane  sugar,  and  the  other  of 
cane  sugar  and  starch  sirup. 
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Highly  colored  confectionery,  T.  Macfarlanb  (LcUt.  Inland  Her.  Dept.  [Cimada] 
Bui.  ItH,  pp.  11) . — An  examination  was  made  of  111  samples  of  highly  colored  coo- 
"fectionery.  One  Haniple  was  found  to  contain  arsenic,  but  the  quantity  was  eo  very 
minute  that  it  would  be,  in  the  author's  opinion,  completely  harmless.  None  of  the 
other  samples  contained  lead  or  arsenic.  The  report  furnishes  data  regarding  the 
character  of  the  coloring  matters  found  and  the  cost  of  the  confectionery. 

Oonceming  spices.  I,  Pepper  and  cinnamon,  H.  LCbbio  and  B.  Thavii 
(Zt*rhr.  Ihtermch.  Xahr.  u.  GmustmU.,  11  (1906),  No.S,  pp.  119-134). — Analysea  oft 
large  nnnil>er  of  samples  of  pepper  showed  that  with  one  exception  the  rand-free 
ash  ranged  from  4.67  to  5.28  per  cent,  and  the  alkali  value  of  total  ash  from  9.7  to 
11.8  per  cent.  The  importantte  of  these  and  other  similar  factors  in  determining  the 
purity  of  pep])er  is  discussed.  In  the  case  of  cinnamon,  the  analytical  data  reported 
indicate  that  such  factors  are  not  e<jnally  satisfactory  for  judging  of  quality. 

Oround  pepper,  A.  McGill  ( Ixxb.  Inland  Her.  Dept.  [Octnoda]  Bui.  106,  pp.  tO).— 
Of  290  samples  of  ground  pepper  examined  116  were  found  to  be  adulterated  and  3 
were  doubtful.  "  The  very  high  ash  found  for  some  samples  of  black  pepper  leads 
to  the  inference  that  the  outer  husks,  separated  in  the  preparation  of  the  berries  for 
grinding  as  white  pepi)er,  have  been  added  to  black  pepper.  It  is  difficult  other- 
wise to  account  for  such  high  ash  as  10  to  15  per  cent  found  in  at  least  12  samples 
analyzed." 

Peppers,  T.  Macfaklanb  (io6.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  [Canada]  Bui.  lOS,  pp.  9).— The 
data  reported  show  that  47.7  per  cent  of  the  86  samples  of  black  and  white  pepper 
examined  were  adulterated  and  40.7  per  cent  were  genuine,  while  the  remainder 
were  doubtful. 

Tincture  of  ^ingrer,  A.  McGill  (Lah.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  [Oanadal  Btd.  110, 
pp.  14). — In  this  investigation  108  samples  of  alcoholic  preparations  of  ginger  were 
examined,  70  per  cent  of  these  being  so-called  extract  of  ganger  and  the  remainder 
ginger  tinctures  and  ePsenceH.  Of  the  samples  of  tincture  of  ginger  74.2  per  cent 
were  considered  genuine. 

Vinegar,  A.  McOii.l  (Lab.  htland  Rev.  Dept.  [Canada]  Bui.  108,  pp.  IS).— The 
mean  acetic  acid  content  of  242  samples  of  vin^ar  examined  was  6.66  per  cent, 
though  the  range  was  considerable.  In  the  author's  opinion,  samples  containinfr 
less  than  3  par  cent  of  acetic  acid  were  objectionable  as  being  too  weak,  while  those 
that  contmne<l  more  than  8  ]>er  cent  were  fortified  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  and 
therefore  factitious.  The  question  of  possible  metallic  impurities  was  also  stodied 
and  it  was  found  that  12  of  the  samples  examined  contained  traces  of  lead  and-S 
traces  of  zinc. 

Cream  of  tartar,  A.  McdiLL  ( Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  [Canada]  Bui.  109,  pp.  14)-— 
The  author  refKjrts  data  regarding  the  examination  of  180  samples  of  cream  of  tartar. 
Of  these  73  per  cent  were  genuine,  19  per  cent  adulterated,  and  8  per  cent  doubtful. 

German  food  book  (Deuisches  Nahrunggmitlelbuch.  Heiddberg:  Carl  Wivler, 
190.'),  jip.  yill-i  S4-'>,  figt.  6). — ^This  volume,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Genn«n 
A.usiK'iation  of  Food  Manufacturers  and  Dealers,  contains  explanatory  definitions 
of  tlie  principal  foods,  condiments,  and  commercial  products;  a  summary  of  German 
legir<lHti<in  of  interest  to  manufacturers;  and  related  data. 

The  value  of  firuit  and  vegetables  in  the  diet,  M.  Kubker  (Ilyg.  Rxtndtiia*, 
iJ  (190.;),  Xo».  16,  pp.  SnSiS;  17,  pp.  86.'i-87S).—T:hB  author  has  summariied  and 
(liwa^st^l  data  regarding  the  composition  and  food  value  of  fruits  and  v^etables, 
the  imiwrtance  of  their  ash  con.stituents,  the  hygiene  of  handling  and  storing  these 
food  products,  and  relatetl  questions. 

Distinctive  features  of  animal  and  vegetable  dietaries,  L.  B.  Mbxdbl  (Amtr. 
Med.,  10  (1905),  Ko.  SO,  pp.  818-8^0).— T\\e  comparative  value  of  animal  and  vege- 
table diets  is  di-xcusaed  on  the  basis  of  recent  investigations  in  phjrsiology  and  phj'f^ 
iological  chemistry. 
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The  author  points  out  that  i>ome  of  the  more  recent  and  ]>opular  vegetarian  foods 
imitate  meat  fuuds  quite  closely  in  flavor  and  that  this  ia  a  matter  of  iinix>rtance  from  a 
physiological  standpoint.  "An  instinctive  craving  for  the  normal  stimulants  to 
digestion  is  thereby  satisfied.  A  bland  diet  is  dii^tinctly  unphysiologic,  and  the 
explanation  of  this  fact  is  no  longer  to  be  sought  by  empiric  methods  alone." 

Many  persons  lielieve  that  a  diet  of  vegetable  foo<l8  with  milk  and  eggs  is  espe- 
cially valuable  since  it  furnishes  a  minimum  of  purin  bodies.  The  author  considers 
it  probable  that  the  success  attending  the  adoption  of  purin-free  dietaries  is  attribut- 
able as  much  to  the  abstemiousness  which  they  induce  as  to  the  absence  of  the 
so-called  uric  acid  precursors  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  one  would  maintain  that 
the  actual  nutrients  of  cereals,  fruits,  or  nuts  are  of  themselves  more  nutritious  than 
those  derived  from  animal  sources. 

"Y^etarianism  undoubte<lly  has  its  place  in  ameliorating  various  functional  dis- 
orders, without  laying  claim  to  any  mysterious  properties.  ...  In  the  field  of  die- 
tetic therapy,  radical  changes  of  diet  frequently  supply  essential  factors,  or  eliminate 
deleterious  ones  in  most  welcome  and  unsuspected  ways.  But  the  exclusive  system 
has  no  adequate  justification." 

Climate  and  health  in  hot  countries,  G.  M.  Giles  {Londoii:  John  Bale,  SotuA 
Daniekton,  Ltd.,  1904,  pl-  1,  PP-  XX  \-184,  ph.  ^,  fig».  16). — This  is  a  ]x>pular  treatise 
on  personal  hygiene  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  globe  and  related  ((uestions,  useful 
information  gained  by  personal  experience  being  summarized.  There  are  chapters 
on  domestic  architecture,  clothing,  water,  food,  insect  pests  as  a  means  of  transmit- 
ting disease,  etc. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  a  clean  milk  supply  and  the  necessity 
of  caring  for  cattle  and  handling  milk  in  a  sanitary  way. 

Boiling  water  for  drinking,  for  culinary,  and  for  toilet  purposes  is  recomniende<l 
as  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  preventing  the  transmission  of  disease  by  this  chan- 
nel. Thorough  cooking  of  foods  for  purposes  of  sterilization  is  reconnnended,  and 
the  need  of  protection  from  flies  and  other  insects  and  from  dust  is  insisted  upon. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume,  which  is  devoted  to  tropical  cliniatologj-,  etc.,  is 
reviewed  under  another  heading  (p.  9:^). 

The  proviaioning:  of  the  modem  army  in  the  field,  H.  G.  Sharpe  (Kantat 
Villi,  Mo.:  Franklin  Hudmn  Puh.  Co.,  190,5,  pp.  lltt,  j>U.  12). — The  organization  and 
operation  of  the  commissary  department,  transportation  problems  with  reference  to 
food  supplies,  utilization  of  local  resources,  and  other  questions  concerning  the  pro- 
visioning of  annies  in  active  service  are  discussetl,  the  author's  object  being  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  difHculties  which  attend  the  provisioning  of  trooj  s  in  the  field  with 
the  hope  that  measures  may  be  devised  for  improvements.  The  volume  contains  a 
bibliography. 

Field  cookery,  M.  Rin<iei.man.v  {Jour.  Aj/r.  Prat.,  n.  ter.,  10  (1905),  No.  SO,  pp. 
765-758,  fign.  6). — Different  devices  for  use  in  field  cookery  are  de8cril)ed  with  special 
reference  to  their  use  in  providing  food  for  large  bo<lies  of  laborers,  etc.  Some  data 
are  also  summarized  regarding  t)ie  efl!ciency  of  different  kinds  of  fuel. 

Self-cooker,  G.  H.  Murphy  {Mo.  Omisular  and  Trade  Jiptn.  [U.  S.],  1905,  .Vo.  SO^, 
pp.  g4£,  34s). — Data  are  quote<l  regarding  the  value  of  a  self-cooker  and  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  in  Germany  to  introduce  such  devices  into  workingmen's 
homes. 

The  digestibility  of  evaporated  cream,  T.  Mojo.snibr  {Med.  Xev»  [P/iiia.],  87 
(i9ft5),  pp.  877-S84). — When  treated  with  artificial  gastric  juice  the  author  found 
that  protein  of  eva|)orated  cream  digested  a  little  more  rapidly  than  that  of  raw, 
pasteurized,  or  boile<l  milk.  From  digestion  experiments  with  a  child  and  a  man  it 
appeared  that  the  child  digested  evai)<>rate<l  cream  a  little  nion>  thoroughly  than  the 
adult    Evaporated  cream,  the  author  concludes,  like  other  forms  of  pure  milk,  is  an 
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economical  article  of  diet  since  ita  nutrients  are  practically  all  available  for  the  needs 
of  the  body. 

The  iufluenoe  of  diet  on  ^owth  and  nutrition,  C.  Watbon  and  A.  Ucntks 
(/our.  PhytM.,  SS  (1906),  Not.  4-6,  Proc.  PhyiM.  Soc.,  1906,  p.  XIII;  S4  (1906),  1-1, 
pp.  111-lSS,  fig».  B,  dgntt.  16).—Tho  authors  studied  the  influence  of  different  diets 
on  the  growth  and  general  nutrition  of  animals  (rats).  The  diets  comprised  bread 
and  skim  milk,  porridge  made  with  skim  milk,  rice,  raw  horse  meat,  and  raw  beef 

In  the  author's  opinion,  a  meat  diet  had  an  injurious  effect,  as  was  evident  from 
the  mortality  in  early  life  of  the  second  generation  of  meat-fed  subjects.  "In  the 
case  of  animals  deprived  of  their  ovaries  the  minimum  amount  of  proteid  require- 
ment is  less  than  in  normal  females.  The  permanent  stunting  of  growth  [was]  aaeo- 
riated  with  the  use  of  a  faulty  diet  in  the  growing  period."  Unfavorable  resalte 
were  obtained  on  the  porridge  diet  with  young  subjects.  Attention  is  directed  to  the 
similarity  in  chemical  composition  of  the  porridge  and  bread  and  milk  diets. 

Bzperimenta  on  the  prctein  and  mineral  metabolism  in  man,  G.  vox  Wexdt 
(Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.,  17  (1905),  No.  5-5,  pp.  eil-g89,  fig*.  4). — In  the  experimenii 
reported  the  metabolism  of  protein,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  calcium,  magnesium,  potas- 
sium, sodium,  chlorin,  and  iron  was  studied,  and  the  influence  of  different  sorts  of 
food  on  the  excretion  of  mineral  constituents  and  other  topics  are  discussed. 

Some  of  the  author's  conclusions  follow:  Sulphur  formed  by  the  cleavage  of  pro- 
tein is  excreted  more  rapidly  than  nitrogen  and  therefore  offers  a  better  means  of 
judging  of  the  progress  of  protein  cleavage.  The  calculated  amount  of  phoepbonis 
required  daily  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  is  about  0.01  gm.,  the  calcium  0.008 
gm.,  and  the  amount  of  magnesium  0.001  gm. 

Seplacing  protein  by  gelatin  in  metabolism  experiments,  M.  Kaupfmanx 
(Arch.  Phyriol.  [lyiuger],  109  (1905),  No.  9-10,  pp.  440-46S).— According  to  experi- 
ments made  with  a  dog  and  with  man,  gelatin  may  replace  protein  in  the  diet  if  it 
is  supplemented  by  suitable  materials  for  building  up  the  protein  molecule.  In  a 
test  of  this  character  in  which  the  author  was  the  subject  93  per  cent  of  the  protein 
nitrogen  was  replaced  by  gelatin  nitrogen,  4  per  cent  by  tyrosin  nitrogen,  2  percent 
by  cystin  nitrogen,  and  1  per  cent  by  tryptophan  nitrogen. 

Experiments  on  the  effect  of  tea  ajton  stomach  secretion,  T.  Sasaki  (Ber- 
lin. Klin.  Wchruchr.,  4S  (1906),  No.  49,  p.  1617;  abt.  in  Zentbl.  i%y«oi.,  19  (1906),  No. 
H,  p.  919). — It  appeared  from  the  exi>eriments  that  tea  hindered  slightly  the  quan- 
tity of  gastric  juice  and  its  acidity. 

A  new  nitrogenous  constituent  of  normal  human  urine,  P.  Haei  (Ztxhr. 
Phyfiol.  Chem.,  46  (1906),  No.  IS,  pp.  /-*).— The  author  has  isolated  a  constituent 
(or  rather  its  compounds)  of  urine,  which  he  believes  is  different  from  arolnUn, 
oxyprotein  acid,  and  other  known  constituents. 

Recent  advances  in  physiology  and  biochemistry,  edited  by  L.  Hill  (Sea 
York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.;  London:  Edward  Arnold,  1906,  pp.  XII+740,  fig*- 
SS). — This  volume  contains  a  number  of  papers  by  B.  Moore,  J.  J.  R.  Macleod, 
L.  Hill,  M.  S.  Pembrey,  and  A.  P.  Beddard,  summarizing  the  recent  advance  which 
has  been  made  along  a  number  of  lines  of  research. 

Such  subjects  are  included  as  uric  acid  metabolism,  hemolysins  and  immunity,  the 
metabolism  of  fat  and  treatment  of  obesity,  the  influence  of  temperature  and  relative 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  of  work,  diet,  baths,  clothing,  etc.,  on  metabolism,  the 
action  of  the  digestive  ferments,  catalysts  and  chemical  excitants,  the  colloidal  struc- 
ture of  living  matter  and  the  influence  of  electrolytes  in  solution,  the  formation  and 
al)sorption  of  lymph,  the  urinary  excretion,  etc.    Each  article  contains  a  bibliography. 

As  the  preface  states,  this  book  is  designed  "to  set  before  the  student  of  medicine 
the  progress  made  in  those  branches  of  physiological  study  which  have  an  imme- 
diate bearing  on  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  to  thereby  give  him  an  insight  into 
the  methods  of  research,  and  a  training  in  the  processes  of  deduction,  which  can  not 
be  gained  from  the  bare  and  unstimulating  outline  of  the  text-book." 
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The  destruction  of  foods  and  feeding  stufb  by  micro-organisms.  VI, 
The  decomposition  of  vegetable  feeding  stuffs  when  air  is  excluded,  J.  KQnig, 
A.  Spieckkbmann,  and  H.  Kuttenkbitlbr  (Zltchr.  VnUrtuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenvstmll.,  11 
(1906),  No.  4,  PP-  177-S05). — Bacteriological  and  chemical  studies  are  reported  in 
continuation  of  earlier  work  (£.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  687),  as  well  as  experiments  in  which 
goats  and  sheep  were  fed  spoiled  cotton-seed  meal  and  cocoanut  meal  for  a  long  time. 
In  general,  the  health  of  the  animals  was  not  injured. 

The  spontaneous  combustion  of  hajr,  F.  W.  J.  Boeehout  and  J.  J.  O.  db  Vribb 
{CenlbU  Bakt.  [etc.],  *.  Abt.,  15  {1905),  No.  17-18,  pp.  5a¥-57*).— Continuing  earfier 
work  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1004),  from  which  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  spontane- 
ous combustion  of  hay  was  due  to  chemical  processes  and  not  to  micro-organisms, 
the  authors  have  studied  the  products  formed  when  hay  becomes  heated  with  a  view 
to  learning  which  constitutents  are  directly  concerned  in  the  process.  According  to 
the  results  so  far  obtained  it  is  nitrogen-free  extract  which  undergoes  decomposition, 
and  the  bodies  which  are  responsible  for  this  cleavage,  that  is,  for  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  hay,  are  neither  soluble  in  water  nor  in  2  per  cent  sodium  hydroxid 
solution. 

Kicro-photographs  of  the  chaff  of  Oraminees  of  importance  in  the  exami- 
nation of  foods  and  feeding  stuffs,  H.  Nbubacbr  (Landw.  Jakrh.,  S4  (1905),  No. 
e,  pp.  973-984,  pit.  5) . — The  material  described  and  illustrated  ia  arranged  with  a 
view  to  facilitating  inspection  work. 

Phosphate  of  lime  in  the  feeding  of  farm  animals,  L.  Granobau  (Ann.  Set. 
Agron.,  S.  ter.,  10  (1905),  II,  No.  1,  pp.  1-19). — It  is  pointed  out  that  phosphate  of 
lime  is  an  important  addition  to  the  ration  of  farm  animals  whenever  the  amount 
naturally  supplied  by  feeding  stufb  is  inguflBcient,  and  investigations  which  have  to  do 
with  this  subject  are  summarized. 

The  energy  value  of  red  clover  hay  and  corn  meal,  H.  P.  Arhsby  and  J.  A. 
Fbieh  (Landw.  Jahrb.,  S4  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  861-9SS,  ph.  S). — An  account  of  investi- 
gations noted  from  another  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  579). 

Cionceming  the  amo^t  of  saliva  secreted  and  its  relation  to  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  feed,  A.  Schbumbrt  and  G.  Illiko  (Zentbl.  Physiol.,  19 
(1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  85S-856). — The  experiments  reported  were  performed  with  2 
healthy  horses.  The  esophagus  had  been  operated  upon  in  such  a  way  that  the 
food  could  be  collected  after  it  was  swallowed. 

It  was  found  that  500  gm.  of  oats  requireil  for  chewing  and  swallowing  9(>0  gm.  of 
saliva,  and  a  like  quantity  of  hay  2,500  gm. ;  a  mixture  of  300  gm.  of  oats  and  100 
gm.  of  chopped  straw,  1,080  gm.  of  saliva;  and  300  gm.  of  maize,  570  gm.  of  saliva. 
In  earlier  investigations  it  was  found  that  485  gm.  of  fresh  grass  required  335  gm. 
for  insalivation.  The  recorded  data  show,  in  the  authors'  opinion,  that  physical 
characteristics  (dryness  and  roughness)  determine  the  amount  of  saliva  secreted 
when  food  is  chewed  and  swallowed,  and  that  chemical  composition  does  not  influ- 
ence it. 

The  adaptation  of  the  salivary  secretion  to  diet,  C.  H.  Neilson  and  O.  P. 
Terry  (Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  15  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  406-411). — In  experiments  with 
dogs  it  was  found  that  the  salivary  glands  and  their  secretions  adapted  themselves  to 
the  diet,  sugar  being  found  much  more  quickly  in  the  case  of  bread-fed  dogs  than 
those  fed  meat. 

"The saliva  is  more  active  than  the  gland  extract,  and  the  latter  responds  to  the 
diet  like  the  glands  themselves.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  extracts  of  glands  in 
general  are  less  active  than  the  secretions.  It  may  be  that  the  gland  contains  a 
proferment.  This  may  account  for  the  latent  period  l)eing  longer  in  the  gland  extract 
than  in  the  saliva  itself,  as  the  proferment  must  first  be  changed  into  the  active 
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{crmvnt.  It  is  conceivable  tliat  this  adaptation  occura  in  the  human  beini;  if  a  pioprr 
diet  is  given — namely,  that  on  a  starchy  diet  the  amylolytio  power  of  the  saliva  is 
increased.    Tliis  is  being  investigated,  and  the  result  will  be  reported  later." 

Studies  on  the  digestion  of  herbivorous  animals,  P.  Bergman  (f^awi.  Ard. 
Phyxiol.,  IS  ( I90<i),  No.  IS,  pp.  119-16g). — The  literature  of  the  subject  is  reviewed 
at  length  and  experiments  with  intestinal  ferments  of  Herbivora  are  reported,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  ceinim,  as  well  as  studies  of  the  effects  of  ferments  occarriog  in 
plants  on  natural  and  artificial  digestion. 

Rabbits  were  use<l  for  the  natural  digestion  experiments.  In  some  of  the  tests  the 
hay  or  straw  U8e<l  was  cooked  to  destroy  the  enzynia  normally  present.  Snch  tnat- 
uient  diminished  the  digestibility  of  protein  and  nitrogen-free  extract,  but  increased 
the  digestibility  of  pentosans  and  crude  fiber. 

According  to  the  author,  proteolytic  and  sugar-forming  enzyms  are  present  in 
uncooked  hay  and  straw,  which  are  very  powerful.  The  diminished  digestibility  of 
protein  of  heated  hay  was  attribute<l  in  part  to  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  protein  and 
in  iMirt  to  the  destruction  of  the  proteolytic  enzyms.  The  diminished  digestibility  of 
the  nitrogen-free  extract  was  attributed  to  the  destruction  of  cytases.  That  amylolytic 
enisyms  were  not  responsible  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  all  the  experiments  starch 
was  thoroughly  digested. 

The  dig'estive  processes  in  horses  when  maize  is  fed,  A.  iSchkunemtt  and  W. 
Grimmer  {Zlxchr.  Physiol.  Cliem.,  47  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  SS-1S5).— At  the  end  of  » 
fasting  period  horses  were  fed  a  ration  of  1,500  gm.  maize  and  kille<l  at  periods  vaiy- 
ing  from  30  minutes  to  9  hours  after  the  food  was  taken,  the  work  as  a  whole  being 
similar  to  earlier  investigations  by  H.  (ioldschmidt «,  in  which  horses  were  fed  oafa 

From  a  study  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  their  contents  deductions  were 
drawn  regarding  the  digestibility  of  maize,  some  of  which  follow:  The  movement  of 
foo<l  through  the  digestive  tract  varied  greatly  with  different  animals.  The  stomach 
contents,  awide  from  the  portion  near  the  fundus  membrane,  had  at  first  an  alkaline 
reaction  but  soon  became  acid.  Whatever  the  reaction,  lactic  acid  fermentation 
could  l>c  dete<'tcd  in  the  intestines,  as  well  as  gaseous  fermentations,  some  of  the  gases 
pnxluced  Iwing  inflammable. 

Considering  the  digestion  and  resorption  of  carbohydrates  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  as  a  whole  it  appeared  that  in  the  first  2  hours  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
amount  consumed  was  <ligested  and  about  20  per  cent  resorbe<l.  In  the  eighth  to  the 
ninth  hour  about  50  i)er  cent  was  digested  and  r.sorbed.  The  digestion  of  maiw 
protein  in  the  stomach  is  very  rapid  and  at  first  proceeds  much  like  that  of  oat  pro- 
tein, though  later  it  surpa-sses  it.  After  5  or  6  hours  about  50  ])er  cent  of  the  piotein 
of  lx>th  outs  and  corn  in  the  stomach  was  digested.  The  rate  of  digestion  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines  and  other  (jnastions  are  considered. 

The  rational  feeding  of  farm  animals  by  syndicates,  Korler  (Vamiliaration 
ralioimellc  iln  In'iail,  par  Us  syndicals  d'elevaffe.  Pari^:  Librairie  Agriade  de  la  Maam 
litistiqiie,  19IX,  pp.  146;  noted  in  Put.  Soc.  Nat.  Ayr.  France,  66  {1906),  No.  l,p.  119).- 
A  general  treatise  on  cattle  feeding  on  a  large  scale. 

Production  and  feeding  of  cattle,  horses,  asses,  and  miiles,  P.  Diffu)tr 
(  Prodiirtion  et  alhnenUdion  du  hitaU,  cheval,  ane,  mulet.  Paris:  J.  P.  BaiUiere  <l"  Smt, 
J!)04,  pp.  XVI -\- 504,  figs.  7^).— This  volume,  which  is  one  of  the  aeries  entitled 
Kncycloix'die  Agricole,  is  a  general  treatise  on  the  breeding,  feeding,  care,  and  man- 
agement of  cattle,  horses,  asses,  and  mules. 

Sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  P.  Dipfloth  { Moulon,  chhre,  pore.  Paris:  J.  B-  •^'" 
IHre  <t  Sons,  1905,  pp.  VIII  -r4lS,  figs.  90).— The  general  characteristics  of  sheep, 
goats,  and  pigs,  breeds,  feeding,  aire,  management,  and  related  questions  are  taken 
up  in  this  volume,  which  is  one  of  the  series  entitled  Encyclopedie  Agricole. 


"Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  10  (1886),  p.  361;  11  (1887),  p.  286. 
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Cattle  feeding  experiment,  W.  Bruce  (JSrftnfc.  and  Krut  of  Scot.  Col.  Agr.  Bid. 
8,  pp.  35-47). — Using  3  lota  of  8  2-year-old  Irish  cattle,  the  relative  merits  of  decor- 
ticated, Egyptian,  and  Bombay  cotton-seed  cake  were  studie<l.  In  the  20  weeks 
covered  by  the  test  the  average  daily  gain  per  head  on  the  decorticated  cotton-seed 
cake  ration  was  1.93  lbs.,  and  on  both  the  Egyptian  and  the  Bombay  cake  rations 
2.07  lbs. 

According  to  the  author,  "Bombay  cotton-cake  has  turned  out  more  effective  per 
unit  than  Egyptian  cotton-cake.  .  .  .  Bombay  cotton-cake  has  lieen  found  a  cheap, 
safe,  and  suitable  food  for  starting  the  winter  feeding  of  2-year-old  bullocks  which 
are  receiving  a  liberal  ration  of  turnips.  About  6  lbs.  per  head  per  day,  however, 
is  probably  about  the  maximum  quantity  it  is  advisable  to  use.  When  the  feed  of 
concentrated  food  rises  above  this  quantity  the  Bombay  cotton-cake  shouUf  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  food  containing  more  oil,  e.  g.,  Iinsee<l  cake." 

Feeding  broken  or  crashed  bones  to  cattle,  D.  Hutchbon  {Agr.  Jour.  Cape 
Good  Hope,  SS  ( 1906),  No.  2,  pp.  SIO-SIIS). — It  is  a  common  practice  with  many  farm- 
ers in  South  Africa  to  give  their  cattle  broken  bones  (which  are  readily  eaten)  to 
supply  the  body  with  phosphates. 

Experiments  were  undertaken  to  learn  the  comparative  digestibility  of  small  pieces 
of  bone  and  bone  meal.  Two  lbs.  of  roughly  crushed  l)one  0.17  to  0.5  in.  in  size 
were  intnxlnced  into  the  stomach  of  a  fasting  ox  through  an  opening  in  the  rumen. 
These  I>ones  were  excreted  apparently  unchanged  by  the  action  of  the  digestive 
juices.  When  crushed  dried  lx)ne  about  the  size  of  coarse  oatmeal  was  fed  to  a  steer 
at  the  rate  of  a  pound  a  day  for  7  days  it  was  apparently  completely  digested,  none 
of  the  bone  being  foun<i  in  the  excreta.  The  bone  and  the  oats  which  were  fed 
at  the  same  time  were  dyed  with  methylene  blue.  Many  of  the  oats  were  recovered 
in  the  feces  still  colored. 

Measure  of  the  mechanical  work  performed  by  Limousin  cattle,  Kinoel- 
MANN  (Compl.  liend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  Ul  {190S),  No.  16,  pp.  6S8-6S1).— According 
to  the  measurements  reported,  a  pair  of  Limousin  cattle  4^  years  old,  weighing  1,380 
kg.  with  the  yolk,  furnished  me<:hanical  work  equivalent  to  190  kilogram  meters  of 
available  work  per  second,  from  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  this  race  of 
cattle  makes  excellent  draft  animals. 

Tests  of  the  strength  of  oxen,  M.  Ringelmann  (Bui.  Soc.  Nat.  Agr.  France,  66 
(1905),  No.  8;  abs.  in  Rev.  G(n.  Agron.,  15  (I90tt),  No.  X,  pp.  S9-S-J).— The  method 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  "  mean  sustained  effort  which  can  l)e  furnishetl  in 
steady  work''  is  a  constant  proportion  of  the  maximum  effort  that  the  animal  can 
put  forth.  A  similar  definite  relation  is  assumed  Ijetween  the  maximum  sj)eed  with- 
out a  load  and  the  mean  sustained  speed  when  doing  work.  These  relations  have 
been  experimentally  shown  to  be  approximately  2-5  per  cent  and  30  per  cent, 
resjjrtitively — that  is  to  say,  the  actual  rate  of  work  is  represented  by  .25  X  .30=. 075 
of  the  product  of  maximum  pull  and  maximum  si>eed.  Whcnlwth  of  these  elements 
are  considered  it  may  happen  that  owing  to  favorable  build  an  animal  showing 
rather  light  draft  exhibits  greater  iwwer  than  a  heavier  and  slower  animal. 

Twenty-nine  yoke  of  oxen  were  tested,  the  strongest  pair  developing  a  mean  rate 
of  work  of  190  kilogram  meters  per  second,  or  2.5  horsepower.  It  is  found  net-ewsary  to 
have  the  oxen  driven  by  a  familiar  hand,  as  they  do  not  do  their  best  for  strangers. 
A  8{)ecial  harness  was  used  which  reduces  the  maximum  pressure  cm  the  animal,  as 
otherwise  the  effort  put  forth  would  be  limited  at  the  jKtint  where  the  pressure 
hecomes  painful. 

Theoretical  and  practical  calf  feeding,  M.  Rasqcin  (L'dlimentalion  theoriqae 
1  pratique  du  reau.  lienair,  Belgium:  J.  I^herte-Courlin,  1905,  pp.  9S,figii.  j?).— The 
general  functions  of  nutrition  are  discusst'd  and  information  summarized  on  the  value 
of  a  large  number  of  materials  as  supplements  to  skim  milk  in  calf  fee<ling,  including 
among  others  meat  meal,  potato  starch,  flaxseed  (alone  and  with  corn  meal  and  with 
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different  kinds  of  starch),  bread,  ground  grain,  efigB,  meat  powder,  calf  feeds,  n^ir, 
dried  blood,  and  hay  tea. 

Much  of  the  work  summarized  was  carried  on  under  the  author's  supoirision. 
The  different  feeding  stuffs  are  not  compared,  but  the  investigatioDS  as  a  whole  nai- 
rant  the  deduction  that  milk  fat  may  be  profitably  replaced  by  other  feedii^  stofiB 
in  calf  feeding.  One  of  the  topics  discussed  at  some  length  is  the  importance  of 
phosphate  of  lime  (ground  bone)  in  the  rations  of  young  animals. 

Steam-cooked  milk  for  calves,  Bcoos  {Zttchr.  Fleixhu.  Milchhpg.,  16  {1S06), 
No.  7,  pp.  Si8-eS0). — In  connection  with  a  consideration  of  the  feeding  of  sterilized 
milk  to  calves  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  tests  were  reported  of  the  amoant 
of  water  which  the  passage  of  the  steam  through  it  added  to  the  milk  in  a  given  time. 
It  required  50  minutes  to  raise  the  temperature  of  150  liters  of  milk  from  10  to  85°  C. 
The  increase  in  volume  was  in  round  numbers  23  liters. 

Pi^  feeding  experiments  with  dried  sugar-beet  chips  and  dried  potato  pnlp, 
Klkin  {MUchw.  ZenM.,  1  {190S),  No.  IS,  pp.  5«9-h&T7).— The  feeding  experiments 
reported  showed,  in  the  author's  opinion,  that  as  good  results  were  obtained  when 
dried  potato  pnlp  was  added  to  a  barley  and  skim  milk  ration  as  when  barley  and  skim 
milk  were  fed  alone.  Leas  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  with  the  dried  si^ar- 
beet  chips.  An  examination  of  the  fat  of  the  pigs  showed  no  marked  differences 
which  could  be  attributed  to  the  different  feeding  stuffs  teetad. 

Twenty  years'  experiments  on  the  feeding  of  work  horses,  L.  Gbandkiu 
and  A.  Alekan  {Ann.  Sci.  Agron.,  S.  ter.,  10  {1906),  II,  Not.  1,  pp.  138-160;  2,  pp. 
161-S25,  figs.  4)- — The  investigations  which  the  authors  have  carried  on  for  20  yean 
with  work  horses  are  summarized  and  a  number  of  deductions  drawn  regarding  the 
variation  in  price  of  feeding  stuffs,  digestibility,  and  food  value  of  different  rations,  the 
economy  of  substituting  various  feeding  stuffs  and  mixtures  for  oats,  and  related 
questions.    The  investigations  referred  to  have  been  noted  (E.  S.  K.,  16,  p.  587) 

Barley  for  horses,  P.  Van  Bibrvliet  {Rev.  Gin.  Agron.,  14  {1905),  No.  10-11,  pp 
468-461). — A  summary  of  data  showing  the  decided  value  of  barley  for  horses. 

Poultry  raising,  C.  Voitkllier  {Aviculture.  Paris:  J.  B.  BaiUiirt  &  Som,  190S, 
pp.  XII  +  484,  figs.  168) .  — A  general  treatise  on  poultry  raising  in  which  the  principal 
characteristics  of  various  breeds  of  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guinea  hens,  and 
pigeons  arc  described,  and  questions  of  feeding,  breeding,  honsing,  and  management 
are  discussed. 

Poultry  houses  and  fixtures  {Quiney,  III.:  Bel.  Poultry  Jour.  Pub.  Co.,  1906,  6. 
ed.,  pp.  95,  figs.  174)  • — A  number  of  papers  by  different  authors  are  including  in  this 
publication,  which  takes  up  the  construction  of  poultry  houses,  sheds,  fixtures,  coops, 
yards,  and  similar  questions. 

Baces  of  domestic  poultry,  £.  Brown  {London:  Edvxird  Arnold,  1906,  pp. 
XII  +  SS4,  pi.  1,  figs.  89). — In  this  discussion  of  the  races  of  domestic  poultry  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  it  has  been  the  author's  intention  to  consider  the  qualities  which 
bear  upon  profitable  poultry  raising  rather  than  external  characteristics.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  the  origin,  history,  and  distribution  of  domestic 
poultry  and  to  show  the  evolution  of  breeds  and  their  classification.  Spedal  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  judging  poultry  and  to  the  relation  between  external  characteristics 
and  internal  qualities  with  reference  to  poultry  breeding. 

Poultry  division,  D.  D.  Hyde  ( New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  RpL ,  IS  {1905),  pp.  ISf- 
151,  figs.  9). — Statistics  of  the  egg  trade  and  poultry  industry  are  given,  aa  well  ts 
descriptions  of  egg  cases  and  trap  nests.  The  work  of  the  poultry-breeding  stations 
and  other  topics  connected  with  the  work  of  the  poultry  division  are  also  briefly 
spoken  of. 

The  year's  work  in  poultry,  D.  F.  Lattrik  {Jowr.  Dept.  Agr.  So.  AutL,  9  (i«W). 
No.  6,  pp.  S91-S96). — Data  are  given  regarding  commercial  poultry  breeding,  layin? 
competitions,  poultry  societies,  diseases  and  pests,  and  related  questions.    In  the 
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author's  opinion  the  last  year  has  been  a  very  succeasful  one  for  the  local  poultry 
industry. 

How  frequently  does  the  setting  hen  turn  her  eggaf  H.  F.  Princb  (Cornell 
Countryman,  S  (1906),  No.  6,  p.  139,  fig.  1). — From  obeervations  made  with  a  number 
of  hens  it  was  found  that  in  every  instance  the  eggs  were  moved  every  day  and  did 
not  remain  in  the  same  part  of  the  neet  for  more  than  3  days.  "The  thorongh  man- 
ner in  which  the  hen  turns  the  eggs  may  well  furnish  us  a  clue  to  the  most  natural 
and  proper  treatment  of  the  eggs  when  under  the  artificial  conditions  of  the 
incubator." 

DAIBT  PASMnrO— BAIBYnrO. 

Dairy  investigrationa  in  the  northeast  of  England,  D.  A.  Gilchrist  and  C.  B. 
JoNBB  (Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  Soc.  Seat.,  6.  ter.,  18  {1906),  pp.  «*-7^).— Studies  of 
variations  in  the  composition  of  milk  and  their  probable  causes  have  been  in  progress 
for  a  number  of  years,  some  of  the  results  of  which  having  already  been  reported 
(E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  906). 

The  ex})eriments  in  1904-5  showed  mat  when  cows  were  milked  at  6  a.  m.  and  6 
p.  m.,  the  morning  milk  contained  on  an  average  4  per  cent  of  fat  and  the  evening 
milk  3.6  per  cent,  but  when  the  cows  were  milked  at  6  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.,  the  per- 
centages were  respectively  3.6  and  4.3.  The  average  daily  yield  of  milk  was  some- 
what greater  when  the  intervals  between  milkings  were  equal.  Some  creaming  tests 
are  also  reported. 

Kilk  investigrations  at  Oarforth,  1906,  C.  Crowther  (Trant.  Highland  and 
Agr.  Soe.  Scot.,  6.  ter.,  18  (1906),  pp.  110-14H). — Feeding  grain  to  cows  on  pasture  was 
studied  experimentally  with  2  lots  of  5  animals  each,  in  periods  lasting  from  July  18 
to  October  9.  Commencing  with  a  daily  ration  of  2  Ibe.  of  undecorticated  cotton- 
seed cake  and  2  Ibe.  of  decorticated  cake,  the  amoont  of  the  latter  was  increased 
to  4  lbs.  and  later  to  6  lbs.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  the  smaller 
ration  proved  insufBcient  for  maximum  production  and  the  most  liberal  feeding  was 
fax  from  economical. 

Milk  records,  J.  Spbir  ( Trant.  Highland  and  Agr.  Soc.  Scot,  5.  ter.,  18  (1906), pp. 
237-180). — Tests  were  made  of  815  cows  belonging  to  30  herds.  Two  milk-record 
societies  were  represented.  The  tests  of  18  herds  were  made  every  21  days  during  1 
year  and  of  the  remaining  herds  every  14  days  for  34  weeks. 

Calculated  to  a  basis  of  milk  containing  3  per  cent  of  fat,  the  average  production 
of  cows  tested  for  the  entire  year  was  875  gal.  The  average  production  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  best  cows  of  thees  herds  was  1,170  gal.  of  3  per  cent  milk,  and  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  poorest  cows,  677  gal.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  best  cows  in  the  remaining 
herds  produced,  on  an  average  in  34  weeks,  826  gal.  of  3  per  cent  milk,  and  10  per 
cent  of  the  poorest  cows,  526  gal.  Tables  are  also  given  showing  the  milk  produc- 
tion according  to  the  age  of  the  cows. 

Influence  of  asparagin  on  milk  production,  T.  Ppbiffeb  (Aht.  in  Cenihl.  Agr. 
Chem.,  35  (1906),  No.^1,  pp.  4S-61). — In  experiments  with  goats,  the  substitution  of 
asparagin  for  a  part  of  the  proteids  in  the  ration  produced  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
fat  content  of  the  milk  without  materially  lowering  the  yield,  and  was  unfavorable 
to  the  growth  of  the  animals. 

Feeding  dairy  cows,  C.  D.  SMrrn  (Michigan  Sla.  But.  134,  pp-  85-109). — This  is 
essentially  an  abridged  form  of  Bulletin  149  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  1081). 

Is  the  passage  of  food  fat  into  milk  demonstrable  by  the  Wintemitz 
method  of  feeding  iodized  fatP  8.  Uooitidsb  (Zttchr.  Biol.,  47  (1906),  No.  4, 
pp.  475-486). — This  is  a  critical  review  of  the  literature  of  this  subject  with  a  bibli- 
ography. The  method,  as  brought  forth  by  K.  Wintemitz,  consists  in  feeding  the 
animal  iodized  fat  and  examining  the  milk  for  the  presence  of  iodin.    The  author's 
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opinion  ia  unfavorable  to  this  method  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  direct  tnne- 
formation  of  food  fat  into  milk  fat 

On  the  Baudotlin  reaction  in  human  milk  fat,  Engbl  {Ztschr.  Angae.  Chm., 
19  {1906),  No.  7,  pp.  S8S-S86). — A  positive  Bandouin  reaction  was  regularly  obtained 
1  to  1}  hours  after  feeding  sesame  oil.  This  period  was  followed  by  a  second  period, 
in  which  the  reaction  was  negative,  and  this  by  a  third  period,  in  which  a  poative 
reaction  was  again  obtained.  When  the  feeding  of  sesame  oil  was  continned  for  7 
days  the  reaction  was  positive  for  all  three  perioda 

Purity  of  Baleigh's  milk  supply,  F.  L.  Stevens  {Raleigh,  N.  C:  Bd.  Aldermen, 
May,  1906,  pp.  7). — Forty  samples  of  milk  collected  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  from  Febmaiy  ♦ 
to  April  29  were  examined,  the  results  showing  no  sample  containing  less  than  34,000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  Only  9  samples  contained  leas  than  100,000  and  17 
contained  more  than  1,000,000.  The  fat  content  in  no  instance  fell  below  3  percent 
The  relation  of  dirt  in  milk  to  bacterial  content  is  illustrated  by  the  following  figmcr 
Milk  containing  6.2  mg.  of  dirt  per  liter  showed  the  presence  of  3,338,775  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter;  milk  containing  20.7  mg.,  7,079,829  bacteria,  and  milk  con- 
taining 36.8  mg.,  12,897,600  bacteria. 

ICilk  treated  with  hydrogen  perozid,  P.  Adah  {Bee  Mid.  VH.,  83  {1906), 
No.  S,  pp.  169-17S). — The  author  endeavored  to  determine  whether  milk  free  from 
hydrogen  peroxid  was  previously  treated  with  this  substance.  Storch's  reagent  con- 
sisting of  paraphenylenediamin,  and  Schardinger's  reagent  consisting  of  methylene 
blue  and  an  aldehyde  were  tested  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  conclusions  were  reached:  Raw  fresh  milk  not  previously  treated 
with  hydrogen  peroxid  is  colored  red  by  the  addition  of  guaiac  and  hydrogen  per- 
oxid,  and  blue  by  paraphenylenediamin.  The  methylene  blue  is  decolorized  by  the 
presence  of  an  aldehyde.  The  same  milk,  when  sptoiled,  no  longer  gives  the  first  two 
reactions  but  still  decolorizes  Schardinger's  reagent.  Raw  milk  containing  hydro- 
gen peroxid  giv«8  the  color  reaction  with  guaiac  alone  or  with  paraphenylenediamin 
alone  and  does  not  change  the  color  of  Schardinger's  reagent  Raw  milk  previoonly 
treated  with  hydrogen  peroxid  but  no  longer  containing  this  substance  gives,  upon 
again  adding  hydrogen  peroxid,  the  same  reactions  as  pure  milk  with  guaiac  and 
paraphenylenediamin,  but  unless  putrefied  does  not  decolorize  methylene  blue. 
Boiled  milk  shows  none  of  the  preceding  reactions. 

Action  of  formaUn  and  hydrog'en  perozid  on  niilk,  P.  Bandini  {Riv.  Ig.  t 
Sanii.  Pub.  IRome],  IB  (1906),  p.  SS;  abs.  in  Biochem.  Cenlbl.,  6  {1906),  No.  S,  p. 
144). — According  to  the  author,  formalin  interferes  with  the  action  of  rennet  on 
milk,  the  change  produced  being  increased  by  the  length  of  time  formalin  acts  and 
by  the  amount  added.  On  the  contrary,  milk  treated  with  hydrogen  perozid  shows 
a  normal  reaction  with  rennet 

Neither  formalin  nor  hydrogen  peroxid  exerts  a  marked  influence  on  the  aolable 
ferments  in  milk.  Formalin,  even  in  small  quantities,  interferes  with  the  proteo- 
lytic ferments  such  as  pepsin  and  pancreatin  and  in  large  quanjtities  affects  to  a 
marked  extent  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  precipitated  casein. 
Hydrogen  peroxid  does  not  have  this  effect  The  addition  of  formalin  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1:5,000  to  1:10,000  preserved  milk  from  6  to  12  days.  The  addition  of 
hydrogen  peroxid  in  the  pmportionof  1:100 to  3:100  preserved  milk  from  1  toBdays. 

Kethods  of  preserving  milk,  P.  Vikth  {PUhling'a  Landw.  Ztg.,  SS  (1906),  So.4, 
pp.  IIS-ISO). — The  author  discusses  the  importance  of  preventing"  contamination  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  keeping  qualities  of  milk  and  the  preservation  of  milk  I)t 
means  of  cold,  pasteurization  and  sterilization,  chemical  preservatives,  and  otto 
means. 

On  the  preservation  of  milk  with  hydrogen  perozid,  Eiobholz  (Jfi'^Atr. 
Zenthl,  1  (I90.'i),  No.  11,  pp.  500,  50/).— This  is  a  criticism  of  the  work  of  Banmann 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  17,  p.  74). 
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Preservation  of  milk  before  Bkimnung,  L.  Mabcas  and  C.  Huygk  {Bui.  Agr. 
IBrufseU],  £1(1905),  No.  6,  pp.  1111-1115).— Pnctk-al  methods  of  straining,  cooling, 
etc.,  are  mentioned  and  their  value  illustrated  by  experimental  data. 

Action  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  on  milk,  N.  Gerbkr  and  A.  HiitscHi  (Rev.  Om. 
Lait,  5  (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  S5i,  253.;  Milchw.  Zentbt.,g  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  119,  IHO).— 
Attempts  to  sterilize  milk  by  means  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  were  unsuccessful.  The 
authors,  however,  considered  it  possible,  by  more  intense  rays  than  those  used  and 
longer  exposure,  to  sterilize  milk  in  this  way,  although  the  method  would  not 
apparently  be  capable  of  practical  application. 

The  significance  of  streptococci  in  milk,  P.  G.  Hbinbmann  (Jout.  Infect.  Din- 
eauef,  3  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  173-181,  pU.  3). — This  is  the  full  report  of  investigations  of 
which  an  abstract  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  17,  p.  800).  The  three  plates 
show  the  growth  of  Streptococcus  pyogenes  and  .S'.  lacticus  from  two  sources  on  serum 
broth,  lactose  broth,  and  litmus^ilk. 

Streptococci  and  leucocytes  in  milk,  W.  G.  Savage  (Jour.  Hyg.  [Cambridge], 
6  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  lS3-138).—The  methods  employed  are  described.  In  the  count- 
ing of  leucocytes  the  author  makes  use  of  the  Thoma-Zeiss  blood-counting  apparatus 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  previously  described  by  Doane  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  181). 
One  cc.  of  milk  is  diluted  with  about  20  cc.  of  Toisson's  fluid  and  eentrifuged  for  10 
minutes  at  1,800  revolutions  per  minute.  The  cream  is  then  broken  up  with  a  glass 
ro<i  and  the  mixture  is  again  eentrifuged  for  a  second  period  of  10  minutes  after 
which  the  fluid  is  aspirated  off  to  the  1  cc.  mark.  After  thoroughly  mixing  the 
remaining  1  cc.  a  sufficient  quantity  is  placed  in  the  Thoma-Zeiss  apparatus  and  the 
preparation  examined  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  enumeration  of  blood  corpuscles. 

When  the  counting  is  done  by  fields,  the  author  estimates  the  numlier  of  leucocytes 

56  000  V 
per  cu.  mm.  of  milk  by  the  formula  — l,^,-  >  i"  which  y  equals  the  average  nuiiibt-r 

of  leucocytes  per  field,  and  d  the  number  of  squares  of  the  blood  counter  which  just 
spans  the  diameter  of  the  field.  The  methods  of  counting  leucocytes  in  dried  and 
stained  preparations  used  by  Stokes  and  others  were  found  very  unsatisfactory. 

Samples  of  milk  from  individual  cows  and  also  of  mixed  milk  were  examined. 
The  results  showed  that  streptococci  were  very  freijuently  present.  In  the  milk  of 
individual  cows  streptococci  were  present  in  42.5  per  cent  of  the  samples  when  1  cc. 
of  milk  was  tised  in  the  examination,  and  invariably  present  in  the  mixed  milk.  In 
all  they  were  present  in  45  out  of  68  samples  examined,  or  66  per  cent.  As  all  of 
the  cows  were  apparently  healthy,  the  results  are  considered  as  showing  clearly  that 
streptococci  as  a  class  are  very  prevalent  in  pure  milk.  The  study  of  the  streptococci 
isolated  showed  12  types,  the  characters  of  which  are  given. 

Leucocytes  were  present  in  every  sample,  ranging  in  numbers  from  35  to  4,380  per 
cu.  mm.  in  samples  from  individual  cows  and  from  21  to  1,980  in  mixed  milk.  Con- 
trary to  conclusions  reached  by  Bergey  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  699),  the  author's  results 
show  no  connection  between  the  numbers  of  pus  cells  and  streptococci.  The  author 
states  that  he  can  not  differentiate  between  a  leucocyte  and  a  pus  cell,  and  that  he  is 
not  prepared  at  present  to  lay  down  an  arbitrary  standard  as  to  what  number  of  leu- 
cocytes in  milk  per  cu.  mm.  is  to  be  designated  pus. 

BaciUtu  coli,  considered  as  a  definite  indicator  of  contamination,  was  found  in  17.5 
per  cent  of  the  samples  of  milk  from  individual  cows,  in  36  per  cent  of  the  samples 
of  mixed  milk  examined  within  3  hours  from  the  time  of  milking,  and  in  94  per  cent 
of  mixed  and  market  samples  not  examined  promptly. 

The  leucocyte  test  of  milk,  R.  Trommsdorff  (Munchen.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  53 
(1906),  No.  12,  pp.  541-543). — In  estimating  the  leucocyte  content,  5  cc.  of  milk  was 
eentrifuged  and  the  sediment  measured  in  a  graduated  sedimentation  tube. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  leucocyte  content  determined  in  this  way  varied  from 
mere  traces  to  0.4  cc.  per  liter.    In  some  instances,  however,  the  sediment  amounted 
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to  2.5  per  cent  or  more.  Physical  examinations  of  the  udder  and  the  leucocyte  test 
were  made  with  a  lai^  number  of  cows,  the  results  being  considered  ver>-  favonble 
to  the  latter  method.  The  author  considers  the  leucocyte  test  practical  and  soggeste 
as  a  result  of  his  investigations  that  mixed  milk  containing  more  than  one  Tolnme 
per  million  of  sediment  should  be  considered  as  indicating  mastitis,  and  that  a  liigher 
leucocyte  content  than  2  volumes  per  million  should  be  considered  as  establishing 
with  certainty  the  presence  of  disease  in  the  udder.  The  streptococci  which  were 
always  present  in  large  numbers  when  tlte  leucocyte  content  was  high  were  found,  in 
many  cases,  to  be  pathogenic  to  mice.  The  prevention  of  the  sale  of  such  milk  is, 
therefore,  considered  very  desirable. 

The  milk  of  cows  affected  with  mastitis  was  found  to  possess  an  unusually  high 
bactericidal  power  which  was  considered  as  probably  related  to  the  high  leucocyte 
content.  The  more  detailed  results  of  these  investigations  which  were  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  RuUmann  will  be  published  later. 

The  Tromsdorff  leucocyte  test  for  milk,  W.  Rullmann  {Milch  Zlg.,  35  (190S], 
No.  14,  pp.  157,  168). — Attention  is  called  to  this  test  which  consists  in  centrifogiog 
a  small  quantity  of  milk  and  determining  the  amount  of  the  sediment.  The  remits 
so  far  obtained  are  considered  very  favorable  to  the  method. 

Sodiiun- cblorid  in  milk,  C.  Porcrbr  (/tec.  Gin.  Lait,  S  {1906),  Abu.  8,  pp. 
17S-17S;  0,  pp.  193-198). — The  author  concludes,  from  the  results  of  his  stadies, 
that  sodium  chlorid  is  one  of  tho  most  variable  elements  in  milk,  and  that  ita 
presence  in  greater  or  less  amounts  does  not  depend  directly  upon  food,  but  upon 
purely  physical  processes^the  regulation  of  the  osmotic  equilibrium.  He  would, 
therefore,  separate  sodium  chlorid  from  the  other  mineral  constituents  of  milk,  the 
presence  of  which  is  probably  more  or  leas  directly  related  to  the  chemical  function 
of  the  glandular  tissue.  It  is  noted  that  a  maximum  of  sugar  in  milk  is  associated 
with  a  minimum  of  salts,  especially  sodium  chlorid  and  vice  versa. 

Comparative  study  of  milk  testa,  C.  Hnvas  {Bid.  Agr.  [fnwaeb],  tl  (1$05), 
No.  6,  pp.  1096-1110). — Of  six  methods  of  determining  fat  the  Gerber  method  wae 
given  the  preference  as  the  result  of  a  number  of  comparative  tests.  Conadeiable 
attention  was  paid  to  the  estimation  of  cream  separated  spontaneously  or  by  uieaiu 
of  the  centrifuge.  While  the  results  are  not  strictly  accurate,  the  creamometer  is 
considered  very  valuable  for  farm  tests. 

^  Contribution  to  the  knowledgre  of  the  distribution  of  lactic  ferments  out- 
side the  milk,  C.  Barthbl  {Rev.  Gin.  Lail,  B  {1906),  Not.  10,  pp.  gtS-iS3;  11,^- 
S46-S61;  n,  pp.  g6o-SI7S).—Tbe  literature  of  this  subject  is  briefly  reviewed  and 
extended  observations  are  reported. 

According  to  the  author's  results.  Bacterium  laclU  acidi  is  found  on  all  species  of 
plants  growing  on  cultivated  lands.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  found  on  plants  distant 
from  cultivated  fields,  or,  if  found,  is  in  a  very  weakened  condition.  The  same  state- 
ment applies  to  the  presence  of  this  organism  in  the  soil.  B.  eoli  commune  and  B. 
lactii  aerogmes,  es{>ecially  the  first,  are  found  on  all  living  plants  whether  coming  from 
cultivated  fields  or  from  the  forest  They  are  also  found  everywhere  in  the  soil.  A 
lactis  acidi  is  found,  naturally,  everywhere  in  tlie  stable,  in  the  air,  in  the  water,  and 
different  feeding  stuffs,  and  in  the  manure.  It  is  thus  very  natural  that  the  milk 
becomi-s  infected  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn.  The  most  rigorous  precautions  are,  there- 
fore, necessary  in  order  to  lessen  the  amount  of  contamination  during  milking. 

A  municipal  milk  service  for  iKtndon,  L.  Parees  {Pub.  BeaUh  [Lomfon],  IS 
{1906),  No.  7,  pp.  439-441).— Alter  raising  objections  to  present  systems  of  municipal 
milk  depots,  such  as  the  want  of  effective  supervision  over  the  production  of  the  milk, 
the  necessity  of  pasteurization  and  sterilization  when  the  milk  reaches  the  city,  tfi 
the  added  cost  making  the  business  unprofitable,  the  author  makes  suggestions  con- 
cerning a  municipal  milk  service  for  London. 
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Oleansing  of  millc  ▼e«Ml«;  B«latiTe  valae  of  washmg  -povrders,  A.  H.. 

Stkwart  {Amer.  Med.,  11  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  £41-^44)-— A.n  investiffation  was  made  of 
the  methods  employed  in  cleansing  bottles  and  cans  used  for  milk. 

Several  methods  were  found  in  use,  (1)  rinsing  out  cans  or  bottles  with  cold  water, 
which,  while  almost  neceagary  to  remove  the  remaining  milk,  is  considered  as  leav- 
ing the  can  almost  as  dirty  as  before;  (2)  washing  bottles  and  cans  with  a  hand  brush 
and  a  solution  of  one  of  the  various  washing  powders,  the  method  most  often  used 
by  the  small  dealer,  which  was  frequently  found  to  be  done  carelessly  and  without 
hot  water,  or  a  washing-powder  solution  strong  enough  to  be  satisfactory;  (3)  wash- 
ing with  machines  with  a  revolving  brush  and  solution  of  washing  powder  and  rins- 
ing in  water,  the  results  of  which  method  were  considered  unsatisfactory  from  a 
bacteriological  standpoint;  (4)  throwing  a  jet  of  live  steam  into  inverted  cans,  which 
method  frequently  serves  to  fix  the  dirt  already  in  the  can  and  does  not  destroy  the 
l>acteria;  (5)  washing  by  means  of  large  machines  constructed  to  throw  powerful 
streams  of  hot  washing-powder  solutions  into  the  bottles,  and  followed  by  boiling 
-water,  which  method,  the  author  says,  was  investigated  thoroughly  and  found  most 
satisfactory;  and  (6)  washing  with  soap  and  water  and  sterilizing  in  a  steam  box  or 
autoclave,  which  is  a  fairly  good  method,  but  applicable  only  when  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  bottles  are  to  be  cleaned  daily. 

The  fifth  method  mentioned  is  considered  capable  of  cleansing  95  per  cent  of  the 
bottles  perfectly.  The  author  states  that  500  bottles  have  been  watched  going 
through  this  kind  of  machine  without  finding  one  that  had  not  been  thoroughly 
cleansed.  "This  is  probably  the  only  rapid  practical  method  of  sterilizing  and 
cleansing  milk  vessels." 

Several  washing  powders  were  compared  as  regards  their  ability  to  destroy  bacteria 
and  cleanse  milk  vessels.  The  germ-destroying  power  was  found  to  be  slight. 
Sodium  carbonate  and  powders  containing  a  large  proportion  of  this  material  were 
found  to  cleanse  most  thoroughly  and  most  rapidly.  Powders  composed  of  alkali 
and  a  fat  cleansed  well,  but  less  rapidly. 

The  author  consi(^r8  the  establishment  at  each  milk-receiving  depot  in  Philadel- 
phia of  a  can  washing  and  cleansing  building,  where  all  cans  must  be  sterilized  before 
being  sent  back  to  the  farms,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  deplorable  condition  exist- 
ing in  that  city.    The  advantages  of  such  a  scheme  are  enumerated. 

The  examination  of  pasteurized  milk,  P.  Buttbnbbro  (Zltchr.  Untermch.  Nahr. 
«.  OenustmtL,  II  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  S77-S85,fig.  /).— Tests  were  made  of  the  follow- 
ing methods  used  for  detecting  pasteurized  milk:  (1)  The  guaiac  reaction,  (2)  Sehar- 
dinger's  reaction  with  methylene  blue  and  fonnaldehyde,  (3)  the  reaction  of  Neisser 
and  Wechsbergdependmgupon  the  reduction  of  methylene  blue  by  bacteria,  (4)  the 
bacterial  content,  and  (5)  the  incubation  of  the  sample  according  to  the  method  of 
Bonnema  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1123).  The  data  obtained  in  the  application  of  these 
methods  to  samples  pasteurized  by  the  author  and  to  commercial  samples  are  reported 
in  tabular  form.  The  different  methods  may  be  readily  employed  under  practical 
conditions  and,  when  taken  together,  furnish  much  more  reliable  data  for  judging  a 
sample  than  the  results  obtained  by  any  one  method  alone. 

The  pasteurization  of  cream  and  the  tiae  of  pure  cultures  in  butter  maldng, 
J.  Abthaud-Bkrthet,  a.  Perkier,  and  L.  DvvoKt  (Her.  Gen.  Ixtil,  5  (1906),  Not.  10, 
pp.  gn-gig;  11,  pp.  g41-S46). — The  results  of  a  study  of  butter  making  in  the  region 
of  Isigny,  France,  are  reported  along  with  experiments  in  which  pasteurization  and 
pure  cultures  were  employed  with  satisfactory  results.  The  authors  recommend 
pasteurization  at  65°  C.  for  5  minutes  and  the  use  of  suitable  cultures. 

Protest  against  slandering:  American  butter,  G.  L.  McKay  (Hoard's  Dairy- 
man, 37  (1906),  No.  IS,  p.  SSG). — The  author  contends  that  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  American  butter  contains  an  abnormally  high  percentage  of  water. 
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Bed-spotted  butter,  H.  Stadlingbr  and  J.  Poda  {MUchie.  ZentU.,  2  (tSOt>\So. 
S,  pp.  97-115). — The  morphological  and  cultUTal  characters  of  an  organism  L«otatt^ 
from  red  butter  and  deHijinatcd  Bacterium  butyri  rubri  are  reported.  The  organLsmis 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  BaciUu»  prodigiosus  group,  though  distinct  from  thit 
species.  The  pigment  pro<luce<l  by  the  organism  was  identified  as  prodigiosin.  The 
most  probable  source  of  infection  was  through  water. 

On  the  importance  of  strictly  anaerobic  putrefactive  bacteria  in  chease 
ripening,  A.  Rodblla  {Cenibl.  Bakt.  [ete.],  *.  AH.,  IS  {1906),  Xo.l-i,  p;).5f^pk 
*). — In  continuation  of  previous  investigations  (K  S.  R.,  16,  p.  196)  the  author 
reports  cultural  and  biochemical  studies  of  putrebctive  anaerolx'si  capable  of  prudur- 
ing  in  milk  cultures,  caproio,  valeric,  and  butyric  acids  from  casein.  Anaerohic  pro- 
pionic acid  fcnnenta  will  be  considere<l  in  the  next  communication,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  putrefactive  bacteria  in  cheese  making  in  a  later  article,  while  a  more  detailed 
discussion  in  the  f  itra  of  a  monograph  on  putrefaction  is  announced. 

The  influence  of  the  fat  content  of  milk  on  Emmenthal  cheese,  0.  Jsssms 
(Rer.  Ghi.  ImH,  B  {1906),  No.  IS,  pp.  g7S-S77).—Aa  a  result  ol  experiments  in  mak- 
ing Emmenthal  cheese  with  milk  containing  different  percentages  of  fat,  the  author 
concludes  that  when  properly  ma<le  the  qualify  of  Emmenthal  cheese  is  improved 
with  an  incn'ase  in  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  up  to  at  least  4  per  cent,  and  that  this 
is  due  not  only  to  the  increase  of  the  most  valnable  constituent  in  the  cheese,  but 
because  the  increased  amount  of  fat  favors  the  ripening  of  the  cheese. 

The  influence  of  cooking  on  Emmenthal  cheese,  O.  Jrksbn  (  Rer.  Ghi.  Lait,  <^ 
{1906),  No.  IS,  pp.  S99-S0S;  Landw.  Jahrh.  .Schweiz,  gO  {1906),  No.  S,  pp.  lo4-lSi!).- 
Teniperatures  varying  from  48  to  60°  with  corresponding  perio<ls  of  ptirring  decren*- 
ing  from  120  to  25  minutes  were  studied  in  the  manufacture  of  Emmenthal  cheese. 

The  results  indicate  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  using  t<io  low  a  tem- 
perature, for  a  limit  is  soon  reached  when  the  action  of  heat  (»n  not  be  equalized  liv 
a  longer  period  of  stirring.  A  lower  temjierature  than  55°  was  not  found  saticlac- 
tory.  Analyses  of  the  cheese  at. the  age  of  4  months  are  reported.  The  use  of  cul- 
tures of  Bacterium  acidi  propiomki  gave  marked  results  at  all  temperatures  employed, 
even  at  60°. 

Boquefort  cheese,  E.  Marre  ( Le  Roquefort.  Rodez:  Carrfre,  1905;  rer.  in  firr. 
Gat.  TmU,  5  {1906),  No.  11,  p.  «'60).— This  monograph  deals  with  the  production  of 
milk  by  sheep,  manufacture  of  Roquefort  cheese,  and  omimeroe  in  this  cheese. 

VETEEnrAET  KEDICIHE. 

Comparative  anatomy  of  the  domesticated  animals,  A.  Chai'veai',  traii& 
by  G.  Fleming  {Nov  York:  D.  Ap/ileton  A  Co.,  1905,  ml.  ed.,  pp.  A'.VA'17-i  10^ 
figs.  585). — This  edition  is  a  revision  and  enlargement  by  8.  Arloing  of  the  author's 
original  text-book,  translated  and  edited,  with  notes  by  the  translator.  The  niaterisl 
in  the  volume  is  arrange<l  according  to  the  tinual  scheme  of  descriptive  anatomy  and 
constitutes  a  valuable  guide  to  the  study  of  <><)mparative  anatomy  in  our  farm  animals. 

Comparative  pathology  of  the  blood,  P.  Meieb  {Xlschr.  Tiermed.,  lOiUiOo'], 
No.  1-2,  pp.  ISl,  pi.  1) . — The  cell  content  of  normal  blood  in  various  animals,  i<*t- 
ticularly  in  the  horse,  is  discupsetl  in  considerable  detail  for  the  purpose  of  seonrine 
data  upcm  which  to  base  conclasions  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  leucocytes  and 
retl  blofxi  corpuscles  in  ca.«es  of  disease. 

The  author  compared  the  conditions  found  in  man  and  animals  in  various  disea»«*' 
including  contagious  coryza,  croup,  angina,  pleuro-pneimionia,  tetanus,  maligna^' 
edema,  ringworm,  hydremia,  etc.  In  general  the  morphological  relations  in  reg*"" 
to  the  leucocytes  agree  closely  in  man  and  animals.  This  agreement  is  ecpeciall.* 
close  Ixjtween  man  and  the  horse,  and  it  is,  therefore,  belicve<l  possible  to  apply  o*"' 
elusions  derived  from  a  study  of  horse  blood  to  similar  conditions  in  man.   Thei« 
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appears  to  be  an  antagouism  between  the  neutrophilous  and  eosinophilous  cells,  so 
that  a  rapid  multiplication  of  the  former  reduces  the  number  of  the  latter.  The 
results  obtaine<l  in  a  study  of  pernicious  anemia,  contagious  coryza,  angina,  and 
various  animal  diseases  are  discussed  in  detail  in  connection  with  a  bibliography  of 
the  subject. 

Tumors  and  tumor-like  lesions  in  the  esopha^fus  and  surrounding:  tissue, 
A.W.  WiRKKBERa ( Maaiiedxkr.  Dyrla-ger,  17 (190S), Ko.7S,pj>.£09-g41, ph.  S,fig.l). — 
In  a  classification  of  tumors  found  in  the  region  of  the  esophagus  in  cattle  the  vast 
majority  are  actinomycomata.  Fibromata,  melanomata,  and  tuberculous  lesions 
occur  less  frequently.  Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  anatomy  of  these  tumors, 
their  locution,  and  the  means  of  making  a  differential  diagnosis. 

The  animal  parasites  of  man,  M.  Bbavn,  trans,  by  Pauline  Falckk  {London: 
John  Bait;  fimmi-  Danielmon,  Ltd.,  ]HOr>,  S.  ed.,pp.  XIX  +  453,  figs.  S90). — ^The  origiDal 
revised  text  has  l)een  considerably  enlarged,  corrected,  and  edited  by  L.  W.  Sambon 
and  F.  V.  Theobald.  As  brought  up  to  date  in  its  present  form,  it  includes  an 
account  of  the  life  history,  anatomical  features,  and  parasitic  habits  of  all  animal 
parasites  known  to  infest  man.  These  parasites  are  arranged  according  to  their 
usual  zoological  i)08ition  under  the  heads  protozoa,  flat  worms,  nematodes,  acantho- 
cephala,  leeches,  and  arthropods.  Naturally  the  greater  number  of  species  of  para- 
sites infesting  man  belong  to  the  last-named  group. 

Micro-orgranisms  with  spiral  bodies,  R.  Blancharo  (Rev.  Vk.  [Toulouse'],  SI 
(1906),  No.  8, pp.  S6~97).r-A.  description  is  presented  of  various  spiral  micro-organisms, 
including  species  of  Spirosoma,  Vibrio,  Spirobacillus,  Spirillum,  Treponema,  and 
Trypanosoma.  The  more  important  species  of  these  genera  are  mentioned  with 
reference  to  their  economic  importance. 

The  control  of  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  L.  Hubsxt  {JCev.  VH.  [Toxilotue], 
St  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  104-110). — Statistics  are  given  on  the  occurrence  of  anthrax,  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  rabies,  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  and  glanders. 
It  is  believed  that  pleuro-pneumonia  will  soon  l)e  eradicated  by  the  continuation  of 
stringent  measures  such  as  the  slaughter  of  all  affected  animals  and  disinfection  of 
premises.  Notes  are  given  on  indemnities  paid  for  tuberculous  animals.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  of  glanders  in  France  is  diminishing. 

Beport  of  the  State  veterinarian,  L.  Peabson  (..-Inn.  Rpt.  Penn.  Dept.  Agr.,  10 
(UH)4),  pp.  69-96,  figs.  IZ). — Brief  reference  is  made  to  the  work  of  the  veterinarian 
in  combating  rabies,  treating  cattle  affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  in  the  control  of 
glanders,  blackleg,  anthrax,  infectious  al>ortion,  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  calf  cholera, 
horse  mange,  hog  cholera,  and  T^as  fever. 

The  effect  of  vaccination  upon  cattle  infected  with  tuljerculosis  is  discussed  by  the 
author  and  8.  H.  Gilliland  (pp.  85-9(5).  This  treatment  consisted  in  frequent  inocu- 
lation with  living  cultures  of  tul)ercle  l>acilli  of  low  virulence.  A  nunil)er  of  calves 
were  given  subcutaneous  injections  of  tulienrulin  at  intervals  of  2  to  10  days.  The 
treatment  with  tuljercle  bacilli  of  low  virulence  had  a  distinctive  curative  effect  and 
in  all  treated  animals  the  lesicms  were  enca{>sulated,  but  still  contained  tubercle 
bacilli.  Apparently  under  such  treatment  tuberculous  lesions  do  not  extend  but  may 
recede  and  finally  Inc  >rne  al)8orbed. 

Keport  of  the  chief  of  the  cattle  bureau,  A.  Pbtbrs  [Agr.  of  Mats.,  1904,  PP- 
t5l-.'i24). — A  fiiuuicial  statement  is  presented  regarding  the  work  of  the  office,  and 
tobies  are  given  showing  in  detail  the  insjiection  service  for  live  stock  throughout  the 
State.  As  in  previous  years  the  greatest  exi^ense  of  the  cattle  bureau  has  been 
incurred  in  paying  indemnities  for  cattle  slaughtere<l  for  tuberculosis.  Notes  are  also 
given  on  the  prevalence  of  tul>erculo»ii6,  glanders,  Stroni/iilus  pnrculorti*  and  trichina 
in  hogs,  rabies,  sheep  scab,  actinoiiiycosiii,  Ijlackleg,  Texas  fever,  hemorrhagic  septi- 
<^mia,  takoeis,  and  contagious  ophthalmia. 
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Report  on  the  Austrian  Veterinary  Service  for  1801  (Beriehi  uber  dot  (Mtr- 
reichiiche  Veterinarweien  fir  dat  Jahr  1901.  Vienna:  Alfred  Holder,  1905,  fip.  tS4, 
pU.  14)' — A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  preeent  condition  of  domeetic  animakin 
Anatria  and  of  the  prevalence  of  various  diseases  among  them,  particnlar  attention 
being  devoted  to  foot-and-mouth  disease,  anthrax,  blackleg,  glanders,  abeep  pox, 
rabies,  mange,  hog  cholera,  swine  erysipelas,  and  other  infectioua  diseases.  Statistia 
are  presented  on  the  losses  due  to  such  diseases,  the  cost  of  controlling  them,  and  on 
veterinary  education. 

Poisoning  of  horses,  cattle,  and  pigrs  with  beans  containing'  pmasic  add, 
G.  Damkanm  and  M.  Bbbbbns  {DeuL  TterarzO.  Wiimtdtr.,  U  (1906),  Not.  l,pp.  1-i; 
S,  pp.  13-16). — According  to  the  authora*  observations  considerable  numbera  cf 
horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  have  died  suddenly  as  a  tesolt  of  eating  beans  whidi  in  moit 
cases  came  from  foreign  countries. 

In  the  observations  first  made  along  this  line  the  species  was  not  determined. 
Pnissic  acid  was  found  in  the  beans,  however,  by  means  of  the  usual  tests  for  this 
substance,  and  feeding  experiments  showed  the  presence  of  the  poison  in  the  beans. 
Later  a  sample  of  beans  used  for  feed  was  sent  to  the  Berlin  Botanical  Garden  for 
identification,  and  it  was  found  that  the  sample  contained  Phastoha  kmatus,  P.  tvl- 
.garig,  Oujantu  indicus,  and  a  species  of  Dolichoe.  All  of  these  species  of  beans 
appeared  to  contain  prussic  acid  in  some  quantity. 

Castration  of  females  of  animals  other  than  the  horse,  W.  RosBKnoN  (Agr. 
Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  S8  (1906) ,  No.  1,  pp.  90-96,  figi.  6). — Notes  are  given  on  suc- 
cessful methods  of  caponizing  and  spaying  pigs  and  other  animals. 

Experiments  in  serum  therapy  in  cases  of  pasteurellosis  of  laboratory 
animals,  J.  BaioRi  et  al.  ( Cknnpl.  Rend.  Soc  BioL  IParit],  60  (1906),  No.  i,  pp.  63, 
63). — In  the  author's  experiments  it  was  found  that  rabbits  could  be  gradually 
immunized  by  means  of  injections  of  organisms  causing  pleurisy,  and  other  forma  of 
pasteurellosis.  Babbits  treated  in  this  way  were  not  only  immune  to  septicemia  and 
various  other  laboratory  diseases,  but  furnished  a  serum  which  protected  other  rab- 
bits when  inoculated  in  doses  of  2  to  4  cc. 

In  the  investigation  of  animal  diseases  it  is  quite  necessary  that  laboratory  animals 
be  protected  in  order  to  save  the  time  which  would  be  lost  by  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  infectious  diseases  among  them.  For  this  purpose  sheep  were  used  to  fnmiah 
serum  for  the  vaccination  of  laboratory  animals.  The  normal  serum  of  sheep  waa 
found  not  to  possess  any  preventive  property,  but  after  repeated  inoculation  with 
gradually  increasing  doses  the  serum  was  quite  effective. 

Comparative  study  of  human  and  animal  tuberculosis,  H.  Kobbel  (Sidtr. 
Tuberhilose,  8(1906),  No.  Z,pp.  101-119).— In  the  author's  experiments,  which  are 
described  in  detail  in  this  article,  27  cultures  of  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  were  used, 
and  these  cultures,  after  subcutaneous  inoculation,  produced  a  generalized  tubercu- 
losis in  32  out  of  33  cattle,  while  similar  inoculation  with  human  tubercle  bacilli 
caused  only  local  lesions.  The  author  believes,  however,  that  man  is  susceptible  to 
the  bacilli  which  va.via^  pearl  disease  in  cattle.  Attention  is  called  to  the  biological 
difierences  which  appear  in  the  human  and  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  and  notes  are 
given  on  the  views  expressed  by  Bavenel,  Arloing,  Lignidree,  and  others  in  dianus- 
ing  the  article. 

Tuberculosis,  W.  P.  McCray  (Ann.  Rpt.  Penn.  Dept.  Agr.,  10  (1904),  VP- 
69e-698).  — The  symptoms  and  pathology  of  tuberculosis  are  described  with  particular 
reference  to  the  work  which  the  live  stock  sanitary  board  of  Pennsylvania  has  done 
in  examining  cattle  for  tuljerculosis.  This  board  has  examined  and  tested  vrith 
tuberculin  44,801  cattle  and  of  this  number  6,869  have  been  condemned,  destroyed, 
and  paid  for. 

The  histology  and  pathogrenesis  of  uterine  and  ovarian  tabercnloais  in 
cattle,  H.  FiscHKR  (Ztxhr.  Tiermed.,  10  (1906),  No.  1-t,  pp.  88-109,  pU.  4)--^ 
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critical  review  of  the  literature  of  this  subject  is  given  together  with  details  secured 
by  the  examination  of  50  cases  in  cattle. 

In  this  study  it  was  found  necessary  to  separate  the  cases  into  two  classes  accord- 
ing as  the  uterus  or  ovary  was  more  extensively  affected.  In  21  cases  it  was  found 
that  the  ovary  was  first  attacked  and  that  infection  spread  to  the  uterus.  In  29 
cases  the  disease  appeared  in  a  more  advanced  stage  in  the  uterus  and  the  infection 
was  probably  primary  in  this  organ.  The  author  believes,  however,  that  in  a 
majority  of  cases  infection  spreads  from  the  oviduct  to  the  uterus.  The  infection  of 
these  organs  may  take  place  as  a  result  of  contagion  of  tuberculosis  from  the  outside. 

Tuberculous  nature  of  difRise  enteritis  in  cattle,  Libnaux  and  Van  Den 
E^BCKHAUT  (^nn.  Mid.  VH.,56  (1906),  No.  S,pp.  84-9S). — In  many  cases  the  authors 
have  observed  the  coexistence  of  ordinary  tuberculosis  and  enteritis.  A  study  was 
made  of  this  matter  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  enteritis  observed 
in  such  cases  was  of  tuberculous  origin.  In  this  study  small  experimental  animals 
were  used,  as  well  as  cattle,  for  inoculation  purposes.  It  was  found  that  the  bacteria 
obtained  from  such  cases  of  enteritis  were  identical  with  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Three  years'  experience  in  protective  vaccination  of  cattle  against  tuber- 
culosis by  von  Behring's  method,  Strelinokb  {Zttchr.  Tiermed.,  10  (1906),  No. 
1-2,  pp.  118-13$). — Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  other  investigators  have  fur- 
nished convincing  experimental  proof  of  the  importance  and  effectiveness  of  von 
Behring's  method  of  vaccination.  The  author  describes  in  some  detail  experiments 
along  this  line. 

The  method  appears  to  be  absolutely  harmless  to  cattle  when  attention  is  given  to 
the  most  obvious  requirements  of  the  technique  of  the  operation.  In  62  cases  the 
method  was  applied  to  calves  which  were  already  tuberculous,  and  among  this  num- 
ber 49  animals  appeared  to  be  completely  cured  by  the  treatment.  The  tuberculin 
test  was  given  to  590  cattle  which  had  been  previously  vaccinated  and  kept  under 
obeervation  for  a  year  or  more.  Of  this  number  only  9  animals  or  1.5  percent  reacted 
to  tuberculin.  This  percentage  is  quite  satisfactory  when  it  is  remembered  that  in 
similar  herds  untreated  about  60  per  cent  reacted  to  tuberculin. 

Vaccination  against  tuberculosis,  Deoivb  et  al.  {Ann.  Mid.  VH.,  65  {1906), 
No.  t,  pp.  76~S4). — ^This  is  the  report  of  the  commissioner  appointed  to  make  a  test 
of  the  vaccination  method  proposed  by  von  Behring  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis. 
The  animals,  after  vaccination,  were  tested  by  means  of  subcutaneous  and  intrave- 
nous inoculations  as  well  as  by  feeding  virus  and  exposure  by  proximity  to  infected 
animals.  As  a  result  of  this  test  it  is  concluded  that  the  vaccination  recommended 
by  von  Behring  does  not  cause  tuberculosis  in  any  case  and  produces  a  great  natural 
resisting  power  toward  ordinary  contamination.  Vaccinated  animals  can  not  be 
infected  with  tuberculosis  even  by  the  use  of  large  doses  of  virulent  material.  In 
carrying  out  this  method  of  vaccination  on  a  practical  scale,  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
vaccinated  animals  from  undue  exposure  to  tuberculosis  during  the  first  few  months 
after  vaccination.  It  is  also  recommended  that  vaccination  be  not  undertaken  in 
stables  where  broncho-pneumonia  prevails  at  the  time. 

The  sugar-producing  action  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  C.  Fermi  ( Centbl.  Baku 
[rtc.],  1.  AbL,  Orxg.,  40  { 1905),  No.  S,  pp.  187,  188).— The  author  tested  the  reducing 
power  of  tubercle  bacillus  by  cultivating  it  in  a  potato  medium  which  had  previously 
been  shown  to  contain  no  reducing  reagent.  In  all  cases  positive  results  were 
obtained  or,  in  other  words,  the  tubercle  bacillus  was  found  to  possess  a  reducing 
power. 

The  species  of  actinomyces,  E.  RAAas{Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.'\,l.  Abt.,  Orig.,40{1906), 
No.  e,  pp.  180-186). — Specimens  of  actinomyces  from  various  sources  were  examined 
with  particular  reference  to  the  determination  of  the  relationship  between  these 
forms.     As  a  result  of  the  author's  investigations  it  is  proposed  that  the  group  of 
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actinomyces  Ix'  place<l  between  Bacteria  and  Hyphomycetes  with  four  geneiv- 
.('orynebacterium,  Aotinobacterium,  Mycobacterium,  and  Actinomyces. 

The  diagnoaia  of  anthrax  by  means  of  cultures,  Fibcboeder  ( Farttehr.  VtL 
Hyg.,  S  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  2n-2S5,  pis.  4). — According  to  the  author's  experimentt, 
which  subetantiated  in  some  respects  previous  experiments  by  other  investigator,  it 
appears  that  under  favorable  conditions  anthrax  colonies  do  not  develop  in  a  form 
sulHcioully  characteristic  to  enable  their  differentiation  from  colonies  of  other  micro- 
organisms. In  fact  a  number  of  other  organisms  appear  to  develop  at  times  in 
colonies  almost  identical  in  appearance  with  those  of  anthrax. 

The  morphological  characteristics  of  anthrax  colonies  are  not  specific  enoogh  to 
allow  a  diagnosis  to  he  made  upon  that  basis  alone  in  practice.  It  is  often  necessarv, 
therefore,  to  resort  to  inoculation  to  determine  the  pathogenic  action  of  snspeded 
material  in  order  to  reach  a  well-founded  diagnosis. 

The  resistance  of  granulations  to  anthrax,  R.  Giani  {Cenlbl.  Batt.  [etc.],  i. 
AU.,  Grig.,  40  {1905),  A'o.  S,  pp.  gSS-i41).—1he  author  found  that  cultures  of 
anthrax  when  rubbed  on  granulating  wounds  were  quite  effectively  checked  in  their 
penetration  into  the  underlying  tissues.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  anthrax 
bacillus  actually  penetrated  through  the  granulating  tissue. 

The  properties  of  the  antianthrax  serum  of  Sclavo,  E.  Clkb  ( Cmtbl.  Bah. 
[«/<-.],  /.  Abt.,  Grig.,  40  (1905) ,  Ko.  g,  pp.  Hl-W,  pl.  ^).— It  was  found  thatanthni 
bacilli  obtaine<l  from  blood  are  so  affected  by  the  antianthrax  serum  of  Sclavo  that 
they  ix>sse88ed  the  property  of  fixing  alexins.  The  author  gave  particular  attention 
to  a  study  of  the  relation  between  white  blood  corpuscles  and  the  anthrax  serum. 

Cultural  characters  of  the  blacklegs  bacillus,  T.  Smith  (Ztschr.  In/ectioiuJtnmt. 
u.  Ilyg.  Hauttiare,  1  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  i6-31). — The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fai^ 
that  in  his  experiments  the  blackleg  bacillus  in  peptone  bouillon  without  meat, 
sugar,  or  any  particles  of  animal  organs,  sets  free  from  50  to  100  per  cent  of  the  gw 
from  dextrose  and  lactose  but  none  or  very  little  from  saccharose.  The  composition 
of  this  gas  was  approximately  2  parts  hydrogen  for  1  of  carbon  dioxid.  Milk  coaga- 
lated  \t-ithin  a  few  days. 

Heport  on  the  preparation  of  rinderpest  protective  serum,  A.  Linqaju) 
(Calcutta:  Supl.  (lovt.  Printing,  India,  1905,  pp.  IIG). — Various  methods  have  been 
usc<l  in  protecting  cattle  against  rinderpest,  and  among  the  schemes  of  vaccination  the 
author  de»:ril)eij  those  in  which  use  is  made  of  bile,  serum  and  virus,  serum  alone, 
delibrinated  bloo<l,  normal  bile,  vegetable  seeds,  extracts  from  testes,  and  other 
rea^nts.  The  methcxls  have  also  been  classified  as  slow  or  rapid  according  as  the 
process  is  hasteuod  or  not. 

Of  the  various  methods  used  at  Muktesar  on  plains'  cattle,  the  best  and  most 
economical  results  were  obtained  by  using  the  rapid  process  which  consists  in  inject- 
ing 6,000  cc.  of  virulent  rinderpest  blood.  The  animal  is  bled  15  days  after  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  inoculation  fever  and  after  78  days  is  again  inoculated  and  bled.  When 
large  doses  of  virulent  rinderpest  blood  are  injected  into  plains'  cattle,  a  weak  or 
attenuated  serum  is  obtained  which  sometimes  possesses  the  highest  protective  power 
at  the  first  bleeding.  The  protective  value  of  a  serum  was  found  to  depend  con- 
siderably on  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  initial  attack  of  rinderpest.  Apparently 
there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  protective  value  of  a  serum  and  its  specific 
gravity  or  the  total  amount  of  proteids  which  it  contains.  Notes  are  also  given  on 
rinderpest  in  camels  and  methods  of  controlling  it. 

Specific  papular  stomatitis  of  cattle,  a  disease  resembling:  aphtha,  B.  Cte- 
TEKTAO  and  BfciOE  (Zlnrhr.  Infectiontkrank.  u.  Hyg.  Hatutiere,  1  ( 1905),  No.  1,  PP- 
S-M,  pl.  1). — A  disease  appeared  among  cattle  in  Friedrichsfelde  during  which 
symptoms  developed  which  closely  resembled  those  of  foot-and-mooth  dise**.  1^* 
body  temperature,  however,  was  only  39°  C.  No  salivation  was  observed  either 
during  or  after  eating. 
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A  number  of  sharply  defined  papales  were  observed  on  the  bard  gums  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cheeks.  These  areas  were  somewhat  larger  than  lentils.  In  some 
cases  similar  areas  were  observed  on  the  underside  of  the  tongue  1  to  IJ  em.  in 
diameter.  When  material  was  taken  from  such  areas  and  used  in  the  inoculation  of 
calves,  a  reddening  and  swelling  at  the  point  of  inoculation  were  observed  within  2 
to  4  days  and  papules  appeared  after  13  days.  The  disease  is  therefore  infectious. 
In  further  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  deflbrinated  blood  is  virulent  but  not 
the  blood  serum.  By  placing  healthy  animals  in  contact  with  diseased  ones  it  was 
found  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  spontaneously.  Apparently  the  micro-organ- 
ism is  filterable  and  ultramicroscopic. 

The  disease  in  question  can  not  be  identical  with  sporadic  aphtha  or  foot-and-mouth 
disease  since  no  vesicles  appear  at  any  time  and  the  disease  is  confined  entirely  to 
the  mouth  cavity.    The  skin  and  hoofs  appear  never  to  be  affected. 

Abortion  in  cattle,  W.  Robertson  (Affr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  ^7  (1905),  No.5, 
pp.  6S4-628). — The  causes  of  noncontagious  and  contagious  abortion  are  briefly  out- 
lined and  notes  are  given  on  the  treatment  of  the  latter  form  of  the  disease.  In  this 
disease  the  only  effective  treatment  is  preventive  and  aims  at  the  eradication  of  the 
organism  which  causes  the  disease.  The  fetus  and  fetal  membranes  should  be 
burned  and  all  parts  of  the  cow  liable  to  contamination  should  be  treated  with  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  some  other  antiseptic. 

Beport  of  the  Bwias  Veterinary  Society  on  ^anular  contagious  vaginitis, 
E.  Hess  {Landw.  Jahrb.  Schweiz,  19  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  SS8-445).—\  special  commis- 
sion was  organized  among  the  Swiss  veterinarians  to  make  a  study  of  contagious 
vaginitis  of  cattle  in  all  its  relations. 

This  committee  undertook  the  collection  of  statistics  which  indicate  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  disease  in  Switzerland,  the  percentage  of  cattle  affected,  the  seriousness 
of  symptoms,  the  means  of  dissemination  of  the  disease,  and  its  treatment.  In  some 
localities  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  cattle  were  affecteil.  Antiseptic  treatment  in 
the  way  of  general  washes  is  recommended  by  nearly  all  of  the  veterinarians  on  the 
committee  as  the  most  successful  means  of  controlling  this  disease.  Among  the 
remedies  thus  applied  mention  should  be  ma<le  of  carbolic  acid,  creolin,  lysol, 
ichthyol,  boric  acid,  silver  nitrate,  bichlorid  of  mercury,  copper  sulphate,  acetate  of 
lead,  Bacillol,  etc. 

The  periodical  disinfection  of  the  premises  where  the  disease  has  occurred  or  may 
be  expected  to  occur  is  recommended  as  an  effective  measure  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  plague.  It  is  recommended  that  contagious  vaginitis  be  include<l  among  the 
diseases  of  which  notification  must  be  given  and  that  infected  animals  should  not  be 
used  for  breeding  purposes. 

A  baciUiform  piroplasmosis  of  cattle,  and  an  intAtinal  coccidiosis  in 
Tunis,  E.  DucLOUX  (But.  Dir.  Agr.  el  Com.  [Tuni»],  9  (1905),  No.  97,  pp.  57S-678).— 
A  bacillar  parasite  was  observed  among  cattle  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  piroplas- 
mosis in  certain  localities  in  Tunis.  Autopsies  made  on  a  number  of  cases  showed  that 
certain  parasitic  worms,  especially  Strongylus  conlotiug  and  BtmoMomum  phkhotomwn, 
were  present.  The  action  of  the  parasitic  worms  appeared  to  cause  hemorrhagic 
injuries  in  the  intestinal  walls,  and  the  author  suggests  that  their  presence  may 
render  infection  with  piroplasmosis  more  easy  and  more  frequent  than  it  otherwise 
would  be. 

The  study  of  the  causes  of  intestinal  coccidiosis  in  Tunis  showed  that  in  the 
intestines  there  were  numerous  lesions  containing  masses  of  fibrin,  coagulated  blood, 
and  a  species  of  Coccidium  in  enormous  numbers.  This  organism  is  described,  and 
notes  are  given  on  its  different  developmental  forms. 

Experiments  with  Jensen's  polyvalent  serum  for  infectious  diarrhea  of 
calves,  J.  Jansson  (Sventk  Vet.  Tid$kr.,  10  (1905),  No.  12,  pp.  4S6,  .^).— Jensen's 
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Berum  wa!<  used  in  attempting  to  prevent  the  development  of  calf  diarrhea  in  21  cgsea, 
with  good  succeea  in  all  except  four  of  the  calves.  In  the  4  cases  wbicli  were  with- 
out result  the  vaccination  was  not  given  until  2  or  3  days  after  birth.  It  is  recom- 
mende<l  that  In  order  to  prevent  the  disease  with  certainty  the  serum  should  be 
injected  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  calf  or  at  least  as  soon  as  possible. 

Further  ezperimenta  in  the  disinfection  of  cattle  cars  with  aqueous  aoln- 
tiona  of  formaldehyde,  J.  ScHNtJRER  {XUchr.  Infedionibrank.  u.  Hyg.  IIa»Mim,l 
(1905),  So.  1,  pp.  Sg-44). — It  was  found  in  these  experiments  that  a  1  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  the  gas  in  the  air  within  the  car  was  sufficient  for  disinfection.  In  order  to 
obtain  this,  2J  liters  of  commercial  formalin  were  dissolved  in  100  liters  of  water,  and 
of  this  mixture  60  liters  were  used  for  each  car,  the  cars  being  previously  cleaned  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  by  mechanical  means. 

Diseases  of  lambs,  T.  W.  Cave  [Natal  Agr.  Jour,  and  Min.  Rec.,  8  (1905),  So.  li, 
pp.  1:}S6-1S46) . — Particular  attention  is  given  in  this  article  to  a  discussion  of  the 
infestation  of  lambs  with  tapeworms,  lungwomis,  the  parasite  of  gid,  and  stomach- 
worms. 

Sheep  pox  on  the  SchOnau  estate  near  Leipsic,  Noack  (DeiU.  TitrardL 
Wchnschr,,  14  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  So,  S6). — Note.^  are  given  on  an  outbreak  of  fheep 
pox  which  showed  symptoms  of  unusual  virulence.  In  a  herd  of  630  sheep  190,  or 
30  per  cent,  died.  In  nonfatal  cases  recovery  took  place  after  3  to  5  weeks.  Xearljr 
all  of  the  animals  were  affected. 

Experimental  myasis  in  goats,  with  a  study  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  fly 
'used  in  the  experiment,  and  a  list  of  some  similar  noxious  Biptera,  F.  C. 
Wbllman  (Jour.  Med.  Rexearch,  14  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  4^9-446).—.^  species  of  fl.v 
closely  resembling  Sarcophaga  regularis  was  captured  in  some  numbers  and  allowri 
to  attack  a  goat  kept  confined  for  purposes  of  observation.  The  fly  is  vix'sporoue 
and  dei)osited  a  large  number  of  larvte  in  the  nasal  passages  of  the  goat,  causinga 
serious  illness.  The  life  history  of  this  species  is  worked  out  and  notes  are  given  on 
various  other  species  of  Oestridse,  Sarcophagidae,  Muscidie,  and  Anthomyidie. 

The  control  of  swine  plague,  Foth  (Berlin.  Tierantl.  Wchruchr.,  1906,  So.  4,  Pf- 
57, 58) . — On  account  of  the  wide  distribution  of  swine  plague  in  Germany  it  is  necessary 
to  take  strict  measures  for  its  control.  The  official  diagnosis  of  swine  plague  is  basw 
largely  on  the  clinical  demonstration  of  the  infectiousness  of  the  disease.  This  diag- 
nosis is  to  he  supported  by  the  post-mortem  findings,  and  in  doubtful  cases  by  bac- 
teriological cultures.  The  veterinary  police  are  largely  concerned  in  detemiining 
the  character  of  the  outbreak  and  in  separating  the  acute  and  chronic  cases,  since 
these  two  classes  require  different  treatment.  In  chronic  cases  of  swine  plapie  d" 
restriction  is  necessary,  provided  the  animals  are  to  be  slaughtered,  while  all  trtffif 
in  such  animals  for  breeding  purposes  should  be  prohibited. 

Health  factors  in  horse  management,  S.  S.  Cameron  (/our.  Depl.  Agr.  '  i^ 
toria,  S  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  7!i5-733).—Xttent\oi\  is  called  to  the  various  evidences  »' 
the  beginning  of  disease  which  may  appear  in  horses.  Among  the  predisposing 
causes  mention  is  made  of  overstocking,  unsuitable  food  and  water,  environment, 
and  hereditary  tendencies.  In  the  prevention  of  the  disease  it  is  obvious  that  p«f" 
ticular  attention  should  l)e  given  to  these  points. 

Loss  of  horses  in  Kansas,  F.  S.  Schoenleber  (hiduitrialiil,  Sg  (1906)i  So.  J'< 
pp.  26S,  g64). — Horses  are  occasionally  killed  by  eating  com  or  corn  fodder  affected 
with  molds,  particularly  Aipergillut  glaueus,  which  often  follows  the  attacks  of  the 
bollworm  in  corn.  The  treatment  of  this  trouble  is  unsatisfactory,  but  some  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  the  administration  of  pui^tives  and  iodid  of  potash  in  1  d*" 
doses. 

Pathogenesis  and  transmissibility  of  latent  glanders,  A.  Bomomc  (J^i'^ 
neat  e  Trasmimbilild,  delta  Morra  Cliium.  Padua:  lit.  Anat.  PatoL  R.  Vnxe.  Pade'^ 
1905,  pp.  115). — The  present  report  contains  an  account  of  what  were  probably  tw 
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most  extensive  experiments  evercarrie<l  out  in  feetling  glanders  Iwcilli  to  horses  and 
experimental  animals  to  determine  the  metho<l  and  extent  of  infection  throngh  the 
alimentary  tract. 

The  author  fed  the  bacilli  in  capsules  sealed  so  that  the  glanders  bacilli  could  not 
escape  until  the  capsule  was  digested  in  the  stomach.  It  was  found  possible  to  pro- 
duce latent  glanders  in  horses  as  a  result  of  this  method  of  infection.  The  disease, 
however,  was  not  very  virulent  and  sometimes  persisted  for  a  year  or  even  13  months 
without  givii.g  any  evidence  of  its  existence.  Such  animals  did  not  give  a  mallein 
reaction  or  show  any  increased  agglutinating  power  of  the  blood  toward  glanders 
bacilli.  Care  was  exercised  in  all  cases  that  the  capsules  were  not  broken  in  passing 
through  the  esophagus.  It  was  found  in  experiments  with  guinea  pigs  and  other 
animals  that  the  digestive  juice  exercises  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  glanders 
bacillus,  hindering  its  development  and  reducing  its  virulence. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  glanders  produced  through  the  agency  of  the  alimentary 
tract  may  require  a.  long  time  to  become  established  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  glan- 
ders bacilli  are  so  greatly  diluted  with  large  quantities  of  food  material,  water,  and 
digestive  juices  in  the  alimentary  tract.  Nevertheless,  infection  does  take  place  from 
t>acilli  in  the  alimentary  tract  causing  primitive  foci  of  infection  in  the  mesenteric 
glands.  The  S[)ecific  localization  of  glanders  bacilli  in  the  lungs  in  such  cases  is  a 
secondary  procei^.  During  the  author's  experiments  it  was  shown  that  glanders 
bacilli  are  eliminated  in  the  urine  of  infected  animals. 

Etiolo^  of  pneumonia  in  horses,  Lorenz  {Berlin.  Tierdrzll.  Wch/ischr.,  1906, 
A'o.  5,  pp.  7S-75). — An  outbreak  of  this  disease  gave  the  author  an  opportunity  to' 
study  its  symptoms  and  also  to  carry  on  some  investigations  regarding  its  etiology. 
A  micro-organism  was  found  in  the  form  of  a  bacillus  with  thickened  ends,  and  this 
bacillus  occurs  under  other  developmental  forms,  including  diplotocci  and  strepto- 
cocci. These  organisms  were  not  to  be  seen  except  by  the  use  of  the  most  approved 
microscopic  apparatus.  The  author  believes  that  the  organism  may  safely  be  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  of  pneumonia. 

Observations  on  th.e  blood  of  horses  infected  with  tetanus,  M.  E.  Tabusso 
(CenM.  Baku  [e<o.],  /.  Abl.,  Orig.,  40  (190<i),  No.  .?,  pp.  S11-S17).— hi  this  study  par- 
ticular attention  was  given  to  the  hemolytic  and  agglutinative  power  of  the  blood  of 
horses  infected  with  tetanus.  It  was  found  that  a  temperature  of  58°  C.  destroyed 
the  hemolytic  power  of  the  serum. 

Treatment  of  tetanus  in  race  horses,  Chaparu  (BtU.  Soc.  Cent.  Med.  VH.,  8S 
{1906),  No.  S,  pp.  64-70). — It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  in  thoroughbred 
horses  of  nervous  temperament  tetanus  is  usually  fatal.  The  author  finds,  however, 
that  under  certain  circumstances  this  peculiar  susceptibility  to  tetanus  may  be  of 
value  in  treating  the  disease,  for,  in  some  instances,  the  first  symptoms  appear  so 
promptly  that  the  disease  is  detected  in  time  to  prevent  its  further  development  by 
antiseptic  treatment  of  the  wound  where  infection  took  place.  In  one  case  treatment 
of  this  sort  combined  with  the  use  of  antitetanic  serum,  chloral,  and  caffein  brought 
about  a  complete  recovery  within  10  days. 

Nodules  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  horses,  A.  Tomiolo 
{Gior.  R.  Soc.  ed.  Accad.  Vet.  Hal.,  55  {1906),  No.  1,  pp.  5-7).— In  an  inspection  of 
horse  meat  in  an  Italian  abattoir  the  author  reports  the  finding  of  nodules  in  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  of  an  otherwise  healthy  horse.  These  nodules  contained 
a  worm  identified  as  Filaria  gpiroplera. 

Spirillosis  in  the  horse  in  French  Ouinea,  G.  Martin  ( Compl.  Bend.  Soc.  Biol. 
[Prtrio],  60  {1906),  No.  S,  pp.  134-1S6,  fig.  1). — Symptoms  closely  resembling  those 
of  trypanosomiasis  were  observed  in  a  horse  in  the  blood  of  which  numerous  spirilla 
were  found  associate*!  with  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  When  this  blood  was  used  for 
the  inoculation  of  chickens  no  results  were  observed,  but  in  sheep  a  fever  developed 
within  37  days  and  tryj>anosomes  appeared  in  the  blood. 
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Cilia  and  transverse  divisions  in  tUe  spirilltun  of  fowls,  A.  Boskel  (0>n;<(. 
Rend.  flue.  Biol.  [Paris],  60  (1906),  No.  S,  j^>.  lS8-14t,  fig».  2).— In  order  to  stain  the 
cilia  of  this  organism  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  use  of  Loffler's  method.  Nnte« 
are  given  on  the  appearance  of  the  cilia  and  on  divisions  which  occur  in  the  spirilla, 
which  are  well  illustrated. 

Preventive  vaccination  against  distemper  of  dogs,  Msis  {Berlin.  Tienrd. 
WchnKhr.,  1906,  A'o.  S,  p.  44). — In  the  author's  experience  with  Piorkowski's  Eeran 
in  the  treatment  of  dog  distemper  no  beneficial  results  were  obtained,  and  cfces  are 
cited  in  which  other  investigators  have  likewise  had  negative  result<!. 

Piorkowski's  serum  for  do^  distemper,  Langb  (Berlin.  Tierarzll.  Wchtuckr., 
1906,  No.  4,  pp.  59-61). — ^The  author  tested  the  value  of  this  serum  in  the  tre*tineni  o( 
8  cases  of  dog  distemper.  While  the  results  obtained  are  not  a  sufficient  basig  for 
general  conclusions  the  author  believes  that  if  administered  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease  the  serum  gives  favorable  results.  In  chronic  cases,  especially  such  as  gho» 
nervous  symptoms  and  heart  weaknes-a,  the  serum  was  of  distinct  benefit.  The 
author  recommends  the  use  of  at  least  10  cc.  as  a  dose. 

Is  rabies  infectious  during  the  incubation  stageP  W.  Koppitz  (Berlm. 
Tieriirztl.  Wchiuchr.,  1906,  No.  S,  pp.  19,  HO). — Data  are  presented  reganling  rabies  in 
animals  and  man,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  disease  is  infectious  even  in  the 
incubation  stage.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  legal  regulations  should  inclode 
the  destruction  of  dogs  and  cats  which  have  come  in  contact  with  rabid  animali 
imme<liately,  before  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  appeared  in  the  latter. 

Transmission  of  rabies  througrk  superficial  wounda  and  the  value  of  local 
treatment,  V.  Galtibr  [Jour.  Mid.  VH.  et  Zootech.,  57(1906),  pp.  19-Jl).—^otae 
doubt  is  occasionally  entertained  regarding  the  depth  of  the  wound  necessary  for 
producing  infection  from  rabies.  The  author  finds  that  infection  may  take  place 
through  the  most  superficial  injuries  of  the  skin. 

Rabies  in  rats,  with  observations  on  this  disease  in  various  species  of 
mice,  B.  G.\lli-Vauerio  (CerUbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  40  (1905),  So.  i,  frp. 
197-;204;  40  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  31S-331,fig».  «).— The  possibility  of  rats  and  mice  act- 
ing as  agents  in  the  distribution  of  rabies  has  frequently  been  suggested  by  different 
investigators. 

The  author  tested  this  matter  in  a  number  of  species,  including  ifu»  rattu*,  M. 
decumanus,  M.  musadxui,  and  J/,  tylvnticui.  Detaile<l  notes  are  given  on  the  inocu- 
lation tests  made  by  the  author  and  the  Bubse(]ueiit  progress  of  the  disease.  As-  a 
result  of  these  experiments  it  is  concluded  that  a  number  of  rodents  may  be  con- 
cerned in  the  transmission  of  rabies  and  that  the  virulence  of  the  virus  may  be  some- 
what increased  by  these  animals.  The  bite  of  small  rodents  may  therefore  become 
very  dangerous.  Mm  rattus  was  found  to  be  well  adapted  as  a  laboratory  animal  for 
the  rapid  preparation  of  virulent  rabies  vims. 

The  relation  between  fowl  plague  and  rabies,  W.  Rosenthal  (CeniU.  Bntl. 
[elc.'],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  40  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  £04-206).— In  the  author's  study  of  this 
disca.«e  it  was  found  that  subdural  inoculation  of  fowls  with  the  virus  of  fowl  plague 
produced  death  within  a  short  time  with  violent  symptoms  resembling  rabies.  It  is 
believed  that  some  relationship  exists  between  rabies  and  fowl  plague. 

Prosthogonimus  cuneatus  in  hens'  eggs,  K.  WoLFFntJoKi,  (!titchr.  Infidio'^ 
krank.  u.  Hyg.  Hamtiere,  1  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  gl-25).— In  the  white  of  the  hens'  egg 
4  specimens  were  found  of  a  trematode  worm  belonging  to  the  species  Pro^hogwinut 
cuneatus.  They  were  below  the  average  in  size,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  unusual 
situation  for  these  parasites.  In  the  same  egg  a  small  amount  of  food  material  vis 
found  which  had  become  inclosed  within  the  egg  shell  during  the  formation  of  the 
egg.  Attention  was  called  to  the  {losaibility  of  such  parasites  gaining  entrance  to 
hens'  eggs  during  their  formation. 
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Irrigation  on  the  farm,  A.  S.  Kenyon  {Jour.  DepL  Agr.  Victoria,  S  {1905),  No. 
10,  pp.  681-692,  pis.  S,figs.  3). — A  deecription  of  local  methode  of  irrigation  at  Don- 
caster,  a  fruit-growing  district  10  miles  from  Melboarne. 

The  water  for  irrigation  in  this  district  is  usually  stored  in  small  reservoirs  built 
across  gullies  or  on  hillsides  by  the  farmers.  The  author  describes  methods  and 
details  of  construction.  He  advises  "fallowing,  with  subsoil  stirring,  and  frequent 
harrowing  of  the  surface  to  conserve  and  carry  forward  much  water  from  one  season 
to  the  next;"  but  shows  that  "each  farmer  can  carry  out  for  himself  works  providing 
some  small  amount  of  irrigation,  utilizing  for  that  purpose  water  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  mainly  dissipated  in  the  air  without  going  into  the  ground  for  use 
by  the  plants." 

The  duty  of  water  varies  from  2  in.  for  some  kinds  of  trees  to  36  in.  for  perennial 
fodder  crops  such  as  alfalfa.  Good  drainage  is  found  to  be  essential  on  irrigated 
lands.    The  annual  rainfall  is  about  26  in. 

The  irrigation  of  Iia  Campine,  T.  Lbbens  {Separate from  Ann.  Trav.  Pub.  Bdg., 
1897,  \o.  5,  pp.  55,  figs.  16) . — This  report,  written  by  the  engineer  in  charge,  describes 
the  territory  concerned,  the  former  efforts  to  reclaim  it  and  pre, vide  canals  for  trans- 
portation, the  present  system,  and  methods  of  applying  water. 

The  entire  area  involved  is  about  5,0C0  acres.  The  writer  points  out  the  difficulty 
of  using  the  same  canal  for  both  transportation  and  irrigation,  and  concludes: 
"  Where  continual  navigation  must  be  provided  for  it  will  always  be  wise  to  avoid  a 
canal  serving  the  double  purpose  of  navigation  and  irrigation.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile 
the  requirements  of  industry  and  of  farming."  The  report  includes  a  technical  dis- 
cussion of  water  measurements,  and  four  folding  plates  are  given  showing  modules, 
distributing  systems,  and  a  map  of  the  canals. 

Kotes  on  irrigation  in  South  Africa,  C.  D.  H.  Braime  {Tranxmal  Agr.  Jour., 
4  {1905),  No.  13,  pp.  8-21). — A  paper  read  before  a  scientilic  society  in  Johannesburg 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  practice  of  irrigation  in  South  Africa.  The  author 
discusses  the  duty  of  water  and  the  problem  of  alkali  or  "brak"  soils,  drawing 
largely  on  American  and  other  sources  in  the  absence  of  local  data. 

By  comparison  with  similar  conditions  a  duty  of  285  acres  per  cubic  foot  per  second 
is  estimated.  The  interesting  local  contribution  is  a  table  of  land  values  for  dry  and 
irrigated  lands  in  the  Cape  Colony.  Dry  land  runs  from  48.  to  X12,  averaging 
roughly  £3  lOs. ;  while  irrigated  land  is  quoted  as  high  as  £250,  a  rough  average  of  the 
quotations  being  X,38  per  acre.  The  author  concludes  that  £20  per  acre  may  be  safely 
invested  in  irrigation  works,  but  urges  that  only  the  nio.it  promising  schemes  should 
as  yet  be  attempted,  leaving  the  larger  projects  to  develop  later  after  more  experience 
has  l)een  gained. 

The  work  of  the  hydrographic  branch  of  the  Oeological  Survey  ( U.  S. 
Geol.  Surrey  Ann.  Spl.,  26  (1904-5),  pp.  160-234,  pi-  l.fig.  /).— A  brief  statement  of 
the  fields  covered  and  of  the  work  undertaken  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  work  of  the  Reclamation  Service  of  the  Oeological  Survey  (  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey  Ann.  Spl.,  ?6  {1904-5),  pp.  249-299).— A.  summary  of  the  projects  undertaken 
under  the  Reclamation  Act,  giving  the  location,  approximate  area  of  land,  and 
approximate  cost  of  each. 

Contributions  to  the  study  of  drainage,  E.  Risler  and  G.  Wery  {Ann.  Jnxt. 
Nat.  Agron.,  2.  ter.,  4  {1905),  No.  1,  jyp.  S3,  dgmt.  ^).— The  measurements  reported 
in  this  article  were  made  in  the  years  1867-1876  on  a  plat  of  ground  carefully  selected 
for  "rigorously  normal  conditions."  They  show  the  relations  between  rainfall, 
drainage,  evaporation,  and  temperature  of  the  air.  A  table  covering  the  years  from 
1873  to  1876  is  given  showing  the  daily  rainfall  and  runoff  of  the  drains. 
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"The  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  drains  is  lowest  during  the  active 
period  of  vegetation  from  April  to  September,"  due  apparently  to  the  transpiration 
by  plants,  and  does  not  closely  follow  increased  rainfall.  The  average  monthly  dis- 
charges for  ten  years  are  platted  with  the  rainfall,  temperature,  and  evaporation, 
showing  that  the  drainage  increases  aa  temperature  and  evaporation  decrease,  the 
maxima  occurring  in  December  and  March.  But  annual  means  of  these  quantities 
platted  for  a  10-year  period  show  similar  curves  throughout 

The  work  rests  on  the  supposition  of  an  impervious  subsoil,  evaporation  being 
taken  as  the  difference  between  rainfall  and  the  combined  loss  by  drainage  and 
transpiration,  the  latter  being  obtained  by  weighing  the  drj-  matter  produced  and 
multiplying  by  empirical  constants  as  determined  by  M.  Risler. 

Sedimentation:  Its  relation  to  draina^,  J.  W.  Dappebt  {Etiffin.  Ainr»,  Si 
(1906),  No.  5,  pp.  12.5,  1S6). — An  abstract  of  a  paper  presented  before  the  Illinois 
Society  of  Engineers  and  Surveyors  in  Jantiary,  1906. 

From  his  experience  with  over  a  hundred  drainage  districts  the  author  has  found 
that  open  drains  are  invariably  subject  to  filling  up  with  sediment,  from  the  wash  of 
high-land  streams,  or  from  the  sloughing  and  caving  of  banks,  regardless  of  the 
grades  employed.  He  recommends  as  preventives  that  ditches  be  dug  wider  and 
deeper  than  required,  to  allow  for  sloughing  of  the  slopes;  that  tile-drains  should  be 
given  several  feet  outfall  into  the  ditch;  that  curves  be  avoided,  and  waste  banks  be 
put  well  back  from  the  edge  of  the  ditch;  that  concrete  walls  be  used  at  tile  outlets 
and  where  surface  water  enters,  and  that  willows  and  other  water-loving  trees  should 
be  cut  out.    Begular  inspection  and  repairs  are  indispensable. 

In  conclusion  he  adds:  "With  all  these  things  done,  and  even  well  done,  tlieopen 
ditches  will  yet  require  frequent  recleaning,  but  their  period  of  efficiency  can  be 
greatly  extended  by  their  proper  care  and  management.  Lastly,  I  reiterate,  do  not 
build  an  open  ditch  where  a  tile-drain,  pipe,  or  conduit  can  possibly  be  employed." 

Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Iowa  State  Drainage  Convention  (.4m<».- 
lowa  Drainage  A«*oc.,  1905,  pp.  65,  fig».  7). — This  report  includes  a  paper  by  C.  G. 
Elliott  on  drainage  assessments,  damages,  and  taxes,  and  the  relation  of  drainage 
projects  to  roads  and  railroads;  an  address  by  R.  M.  Wright  on  the  new  Iowa  drain- 
age law,  with  particular  reference  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  exercise  of  eminent 
domain  by  drainage  systems;  a  paper  by  A.  Marston  on  road  drainage,  describing  the 
work  of  the  State  highway  commisMon;  an  address  by  D.  A.  Kent  on  tile  drainage, 
especially  for  com  lands;  an  article  by  L.  E.  Ashbaugh  on  the  reclamation  of  mean- 
dered lake  beds  by  drainage;  and  a  paper  on  the  relation  of  soil-  to  underdrainage, 
by  W.  H.  Stevenson. 

Third  report  on  the  highways  of  Maryland,  A.  X.  Johnson  (}fd.  Ged.  Sumy 
[Rpl.'i,  $  (1905),  pp.  14S-glS,  pU.  4,' fig*.  •^).— This  report  includes  a  progress  report 
of  work  done  by  the  counties  under  the  direction  of  the  State  geological  survey,  cost 
data  for  road  building  in  different  localities,  an  account  of  lalKjratory  tests  of  road 
materials,  and  a  set  of  standard  specifications  for  earth,  macadam,  and  telford  Toad«. 

A  new  method  for  tensile  tests  of  cement  is  used,  in  which  the  cement  is  molded 
in  the  form  of  a  ring,  which  is  broken  by  hydraulic  pressure  applied  by  expanding 
a  rubber  tube  inside  the  ring,  in  a  machine  of  special  design.  An  outline  of  a  sa$t- 
gested  county-road  law  is  given,  providing  for  three  elected  county  road  commia'ion- 
ers  and  a  county  road  engineer  with  a  permanent  staK  of  supervisors. 

Building  the  new  barn,  A.  P.  Ketchkn  (Rpt.  Farmers'  ImU.  Ontario,  10  (1904), 
pi.  1,  pp.  82^95,  figx.  8). — The  author  considers  in  a  popular  manner  the  approved 
niethcKls  of  building  foundations,  basement  walls,  doors,  windows,  and  floors  for  a 
large  barn.    The  question  of  ventilation  is  fully  discussed. 

Machinery  in  agrriculture,  Stance  (Vrtljschr.  Bayer.  Landir.  Rat.,  10  {190S), 
Xo.  4,  pp.  599-60S). — A  review  of  a  work  by  Dr.  Alex.  Lang  (Berlin:  Geo.  Sie^^eD^ 
1904). 
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Statistics  showing  the  distribution  of  machinery  of  various  kinds  among  farms  of 
different  I'izes  are  given,  indicating  that  few  farms  under  12  acres  use  farm  machin- 
ery (power  machines,  seeders,  manure  spreaders,  and  mowers),  and  less  than  half  of 
those  from  12  to  50  acres.  Dr.  Lang  has  prepared  cost  data  showing  the  actual  sav- 
ing in  manual  labor  effected  by  the  use  of  machines,  having  collected  information 
from  farmers.  It  is  pointed  out  that  experiment  station  tests  fail  to  show  the  actual 
ditflculties  encountered  in  various  soils  and  with  unskilled  management. 

A  gasoline-motor-propeUed  roller  (Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  61  {J90G),  jVo.  1571,  p. 
25172,  fig.  1). — A  small  and  compact  3-ton  roller  which  can  l)e  weighted  with  10 
cwt.  of  water  by  filling  the  back  roller.  Two  speeds  are  provided,  and  the  machine 
is  readily  reversetl,  making  it  adaptable  to  all  kinds  of  road  work.  It  is  made  in 
England,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  application  of  gasoline  for  a  roller. 

Producer  gas  and  gas  producers  ( Tradeeman,  64  (1906),  So.  9,  pp.  114,  115). — 
A  paper  read  before  an  engineers'  society  by  S.  S.  Wyer,  giving  an  outline  of  the  ori- 
gin of  producer  gas,  and  modem  methods  of  making  and  cleaning  it  for  UHe  in  gas 
engines.  The  writer  believes  that  "it  presents  the  easiest  and  most  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  elimination  of  the  smoke  nuisance.  It  will  also  show  a  marked  economy 
in  labor,  fuel,  and  water  consumption,  standby  and  distribution  losses,  and  the 
handling  of  peak  loads  .  .  .  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  will  have  pro- 
ducer gas  locomotives  and  portable  engines." 

AOKICXILTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Second  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  £ducation  (i.  Cong.  InUmat. 
Eitteig.  Agr.,  1905,  roU.  1,  Raps,  et  Doc.  PrH.,  pp.  69S;  S,  Compl.  Rend.,  pp.  76.»).— This 
is  a  report  in  two  volumes  of  the  work  of  the  Second  International  Congress  of  Agri- 
cultural Education,  held  at  Li^e,  Belgium,  July  28-29,  1905. 

Volume  1  contains  reports  and  preliminary  documents  relating  to  the  work  of  the 
4  sections:  (1)  Higher  agricultural  e<lucation,  (2)  secondary  agricultural  education, 
(3)  popular  agricultural  eilucation,  and  (4)  various  means  of  disseminating  informa- 
tion concerning  agricultural  science.  In  the  first  and  third  sections  are  given  reports, 
opinions,  and  resolutions  presented  or  adopted  at  7  preceding  international  con- 
gresses of  agriculture  and  at  the  First  International  (Congress  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion, held  at  Paris  in  1904.  In  the  section  on  higher  agricultural  education  35  papers 
were  presented  by  delegates  representing  14  countries  of  Europe,  the  United  States, 
Japan,  and  the  German  colonies.  In  these  papers  are  discussed  systems  of  agricul- 
tural education;  the  work  of  particular  agricultural  institutions;  agricultural  courses 
in  general;  and  particular  phases  of  instruction  in  agriculture,  such  as  agricultural 
niechanic-s,  economic  entomology,  zootechny,  tropical  agriculture,  rural  economy, 
zoology  as  applied  to  agriculture,  etc. 

The  papers  presented  at  the  section  on  secondary  agricultural  education  differ 
materially  from  those  presented  at  the  first  section,  in  that  only  one  of  the  11  papers 
discusses  the  work  of  a  particular  institution  (the  Provincial  School  of  Agriculture, 
Barcelona,  Spain).  The  other  papers  are  taken  up  with  discussions  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  secondary  courses  in  agriculture,  desirable  features  of  such  courses, 
qualifications  of  teachers,  agricultural  schools  for  women,  etc. 

At  the  section  on  popular  education  20  papers  were  presented.  These  discuss  such 
topics  as  traveling  schools,  agricultural  instruction  in  primary  schools,  courses  for 
farmers,  courses  in  agriculture  for  soldiers,  and  the  service  of  agronomes.  The 
papers  presented  at  the  fourth  section  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  reading  circles, 
agricultural  libraries,  agricultural  jonrnals,  lantern  flidef,  lectures,  and  other  means 
of  disseminating  information. 

Volume  2  of  the  report  is  taken  up  with  the  proceedings  of  the  congress. 
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What  a  university  farm  is  for,  L.  H.  Bailby  {California  Sta.  Ore.  IS,  pp.  4).— 
An  excerpt  from  an  address  previously  referred  to  editorially  in  this  jonmit 
(E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  216). 

The  prospect  for  education  in  horticulture,  L.  H.  Bailey  {Reprinted  from  WaL 
A'.  J'.  Jlort.  Svc.  Proc.,  51  (1906),  pp.  7). — A  paper  presented  before  the  Society  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  January,  and  published  aa  a  separate  from  the  prooeedinge. 

The  author  holds  that  at  present  our  colleges  are  trifling  with  the  subject  of  horti- 
culture and  teaching  those  things  that  are  easily  demonstrable  rather  than  entering 
into  the  core  of  the  matter.  The  college  department  of  horticulture  should  hare  «t 
least  three  strong  divisions — pomology,  floriculture,  and  the  nursery  bosiness.  The 
laboratory  work  in  each  of  these  departments  should  cover  the  whole  theory  Md 
process  of  the  given  art.  The  pomological  division  should  be  a  laboratory  of  perhaps 
50  acres  of  actual  orvhanls,  in  which  every  phase  of  the  work  from  start  to  finish 
might  be  in  natural  operation.  Floriculture  as  well  as  the  nursery  business  should 
be  taught  by  men  not  only  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  of  these  sabjecta, 
but  skille<l  on  the  craft  side  as  well. 

The  manufacturing  side  of  horticulture,  such  as  canning,  preserving,  and  evaporat- 
ing vegetables  and  fruits,  making  jellies,  juices,  and  other  secondary  products,  is  not 
yet  taught  in  any  institution,  and  sooner  or  later  must  form  a  part  of  the  instructioii 
in  the  department  of  horticulture.  The  higher  institutions  of  learning,  it  is  held, 
should  teach  the  trades,  or  teach  in  preparation  for  them,  as  well  as  the  profeasiona, 
providing,  always,  that  the  method  be  such  as  to  educate  broadly  at  the  same  time. 

Farmers'  institutes  (Ohio  Sta.  Circ.  44,  pp.  4). — A  list  of  station  officers  and  the 
subjects  each  is  prepared  to  discuss  at  farmers'  institutes. 

Why  the  friends  of  a^icultural  progress  believe  that  agriculture  should 
cmd  will  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  A.  C.  True  ( Vaiifomia  Sta.  Ore.  17,  pp. 
14). — A  jwper  read  at  the  joint  session  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association  and 
the  State  Farmers'  Institute  at  the  University  of  California,  December  26-29,  laOa. 

The  subjet^t  is  discu»?e<l  from  two  points  of  view:  (1)  The  economic,  social,  and 
educational  needs  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  people  as  relate<l  to  the  present  civ- 
ilization, and  (2)  the  pedagogical  requirements  of  a  school  system  which  shall  be 
adapted  to  the  maiwes  of  people  in  a  democratic  and  industrial  State  and  to  the  sym- 
metrical culture  of  the  mind  and  body  of  the  human  child. 

Agriculture  in  the  common  schools,  J.  H.  Blupord  (South.  Workman,  SS(tS06), 
No.  2,  pp.  107-111).— kn  address  delivered  before  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation at  (Jreenslwro. 

Elementary  agriculture,  A.  B.  Graha.m  (Normal  Jnstr.  and  Teacher*'  World,  U 
(1906),  No.  4,  pp.  9-11,  figs.  5).— This  is  a  plea  for  nature  study  and  agriculture  in  the 
I  rural  school.     It  includes  a  discus.sion  of  the  nature  of  work  to  l>e  undertaken,  5Ug- 

■  gestiona  for  correlating  agricultural  work  with  geography,  arithmetic,  lani^agfi 

I  drawing,  and  the  social  lite  of  the  pupils,  and  hints  concerning  the  training  of  teach- 

i  ers  for  such  work. 

Teaching  of  agriculture  in  public  schools,  T.  L.  Lvon  ( I'niv.  [Nebr.]  Jwr, 
e  (i;)OG),  No.  i>,  pp.  6,  7).— After  commenting  briefly  on  the  lack  of  instruction  in 
rural  .''<'hools  relating  to  the  live.--  and  occupations  of  the  pupils,  the  writer  gives  two 
reasons  why  agriculture  should  lie  taught  in  high  schools.  "  First,  it  contains  tiie 
material  with  which  to  build  acoiirse  of  study  second  to  nonein  educative  and  esthetii" 
value;  and,  second,  it  may  treat  of  a  line  of  work  vastly  more  practical  and  tangih'e 
than  any  other  to  the  agricultural  people  of  our  State." 

Instruction  concerning  soil  and  soil  moisture  is  mentioned  as  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance for  Nebraska  conditions,  this  to  be  followed  by  some  attention  to  fie'*'  "'"''f 
stock  raising,  dairying,  and  horticulture,  keeping  in  mind  that  special  enipM^ 
should  be  given  to  those  pha.«es  of  agriculture  most  in  vogue  in  the  hoinw  "' 
particular  parts  of  the  State  in  which  the  students  live.    Well-directed  labo"'**'^ 
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work  ia  mentioned  as  one  of  the  means  whereby  school  work  may  be  freed  ' '  from 
its  mechaniral  grind — its  repetition  of  words  and  sentences  without  the  thought 
content."  (ienenil  suggestions  concerning  the  nature  of  laboratory  work  are  given. 
Tlie  advisability  of  agricultural  education  in  elementary  schools,  Ij.  H. 
Bailey  (--ij^r.  of  Man.,  1904,  pp-  93-ieo).—Thia  includes  an  address  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
with  discussion. 

The  first  speaker,  in  giving  reasons  why  young  men  leave  the  farm,  suggested  lack  of 
business  opportunity  on  the  farm,  ambition  for  large  things,  opportunity  to  work  for 
others  without  financial  risk,  the  attraction  of  more  money,  shorter  hours,  and  social 
and  intellectual  entertainment  in  the  city,  and  the  influence  of  his  early  teaching. 
This  last  includes  parental  influence,  that  of  the  preacher,  and  that  of  the  teacher. 
The  farmer  often  deplores  his  own  business,  the  preacher  until  quite  recently  has 
confined  himself  largely  to  the  sphere  of  morals  and  religion,  and  the  teacher,  as  a 
rule,  has  very  little  touch  with  rural  afiairs.  She  has  been  trained  from  the  town  and 
city  point  of  view,  and  the  books  she  uses  employ  not  the  problems  of  the  fann,  but 
the  problems  of  the  city.  Suggestions  for  remedying  some  of  the  faults  of  teaching 
are  pointed  out  and  reasons  given  for  teaching  agriculture. 

Hints  and  helps  for  young  gardeners,  H.  D.  Hbhenway  (Hartford,  Conn.,  1906, 
pp.  59,  fiffs.  17,  dgin.  1). — A  guide  for  school  and  home  gardeners  intended  for  those 
who  are  young  either  in  years  or  in  experience. 

Following  an  introductory  chapter  in  which  the  value  and  influence  of  gardening 
are  discussed,  chapters  on  the  following  subjects  are  given:  How  to  plan  the  garden, 
soil  tillage,  how  to  test  seeds,  how  to  plant,  how  to  dig  and  set  trees,  how  to  make  a 
hotbed  and  care  for  the  same,  strawberry  culture,  asptaragus  culture,  and  window 
gardening.  The  chapter  on  how  to  plant  contains  planting  tables  for  vegetables  and 
flowers  in  which  is  condensed  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  planting;  how  long  it  takes  each  plant  to  produce  flowers  and  mature 
8ee<i  or  to  produce  edible  portions,  and  in  the  case  of  vegetables  what  part  is  eaten, 
how  it  is  prepared  for  eating,  and  what  the  cultivation  of  each  plant  teaches. 
A  course  in  nature  study,  F.  L.  Stevens  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens  ( A'.  C.  State 
'  Supt.  Piib.  InMr.,  Teachers'  Bui.  6,  pp.  S3). — An  outline  is  given  for  nature-study 
work  by  months,  extending  through  7  grades  of  elementary  school  work.  This  is 
followed  by  suggestions  for  elaborating  the  nature-study  outline,  in  which  one  lesson 
is  treated  in  considerable  detail. 

It  is  recommended  that  during  each  month  at  least  one  lesson  be  conducted 
upon  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Plants,  animals,  soil,  and  sky.  The  object  of 
the  work,  as  stated  in  the  introduction,  is  not  primarily  to  give  information  or  knowl- 
edge, but  "to  arouse  an  interest  in  nature;  to  put  the  pupil  in  a  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  nature  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  joy  of  living." 

How  to  teach  the  nature-study  course,  J.  Dbar.sess  {Toronto:  Copp,  Clark  Co., 
Lid.  [190.5],  pp.  206,  ph.  .5,  figs.  41,  dffm.  1). — This  is  a  text-book  prepared  to  aid 
teachers  in  presenting  that  jiart  of  the  prescril)ed  school  courses  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Ontario,  and  Manitolm  relating  to  nature  study  and  school  gardening.  Nature  study 
is  first  treated  in  a  general  way  and  then  taken  up  with  reference  to  the  pre8cril)ed 
courses  which  are  outlined  by  grades  and  subject-matter.  A  list  of  publications 
useful  for  study  and  reference  is  given. 

Nature  study  with  common  things,  M.  H.  Carter  (\ew  York,  Cincinnali, 
Chicago:  Americait  Book  Co.,  1904,  pp.  150,  pl».  18). — This  is  a  laboratory  guide  of 
nature  study  treated  from  the  viewpoint  of  elementary  scieni«.  It  is  intended  for 
pupils  in  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  years  of  city  schools. 

Studies  of  17  common  fruits  and  vegetables  are  presented,  each  to  be  examined 
in  its  entirety,  in  cross  section,  and  in  vertical  section.  There  is  a  sameness  of 
trsatment  throughout,  and,  in  the  author's  own  words,  "many  of  the  observations 
the  pupil  is  called  upon  to  make  in  these  lessons  bear  upon  no  conclusion.  They 
make  no  attempt  to  explain  anything  but  are  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  made." 
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MISCELLAHEOnS. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  XXXm  ( U.  S.  Dt-pl.  Agr.,  Farmerg'  Bui.  244,  pp. 
SJ,jigii.  6). — This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjecta:  Handling  need 
corn;  adaptation  of  seed  corn;  effect  of  root  nwlules  on  composition  of  cropt?;  fumi- 
gation of  nursery  stock;  cooking  quality  of  potatoes;  food  value  of  cottage  cheese, 
rice,  j)eas,  and  bacon;  methods  of  feeding  poultry;  extermination  of  cattle  ticks;  and 
covered  yards  for  cows. 

The  sanitation  of  a  country  house,  11.  B.  Bashorb  {New  York:  John  Wiley  A 
Son»;  London:  Chapman  <b  Hali,  iMi.,  1900,  pp.  VI^IOS;  rev.  m  Anliire  [London],  73 
(1906),  So.  1897,  p.  4S7).—K  short  nontechnical  treatise  on  the  sanitation  of  the 
American  country  home. 

Farm  hygiene,  P.  Reonard  and  P.  Portibr  {Hj/gHne  de  la  t\rine.  Pari*:  J.  li. 
Baillihre  &  Son.  1906,  pp.  477,  figs.  168;  rev.  in  Moit  Set.,  8  (1906),  Xo.  S,  ;>.  7>. — 
One  of  the  volumes  of  Encyclop^die  agricole  published  by  (i.  Wery. 

Accessions  to  the  Department  Iiibrary,  1906  (,  C.  ^.  JJept.  Agr.,  Library  But. 
58,  pp.  6f). 
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Connecticut  Storrt  Station. — C.  D.  Jarvis,  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  ami  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  who  has  been  pursuing  advanced  work  at 
Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed  assistant  horticulturist  to  the  station,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  early  in  June.  H.  D.  Ediuond,  instructor  in  chemistry  and 
physics  in  the  college,  has  been  appointed  station  chemist. 

Hawaii  Station. — A  proclamation  has  been  issued  setting  aside  lands  at  Hamakua, 
Havaii,  for  a  tobacco  farm.  Experiments  to  cover  three  years  are  planned,  which 
will  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  station.  The  funds  for  carrying 
on  the  farm  are  to  be  supplied  by  private  parties. 

Irf>iiiti«na  Station*. — Clifford  Waldron,  farm  manager  at  the  sugar  station  at  Audubon 
Park,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  connection  with  an  extensive  sugar  estab- 
lishment in  Antigua.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  A.  E.  Bodson.  Dr.  G.  D.  Harris,  of 
Cornell  University,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  geology  in  the  State  University, 
an<I  will  divide  his  time  between  university  duties  and  the  direction  of  the  geological 
survey  of  Louisiana. 

Maine  University  and  Station. — The  "Maine  Farming  Special,"  run  under  the 
auspices  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and  the  experiment  station  over  the  Bangor  and 
Aroostook  Railroad,  proved  a  great  success.  Thirty-one  stops  of  two  hours  each  were 
made,  and  eleven  evening  exhibitions  were  given.  More  than  20,000  people  visited 
the  train  and  listened  to  the  addresses.  A  similar  trip  was  run  over  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral Railroad  in  June. 

The  university  is  giving  increasing  attention  to  agricultural  extension,  and  A.  W. 
Gilbert,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, has  been  placed  in  charge  of  this  work.  Reading  and  correspondence 
courses  on  sixteen  different  topics  are  now  offered.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  intro- 
duce instruction  in  agriculture  and  forestry  into  all  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  State. 
It  is  now  taught  in  the  normal  schools  at  Castine  and  Gorham,  and  it  is  planned  to 
start  the  work  in  a  small  way  next  year  at  Fort  Kent,  Presque  Isle,  and  Farmington. 
Small  tree  nurseries  will  be  started  at  each  of  the  normal  schools.  The  unis-ersity 
will  offer  at  its  summer  school,  July  2  to  August  3,  a  course  in  nature  study  for 
teachers. 

VV.  M.  Munson  has  been  relieved  of  his  duties  as  professor  of  horticulture  in  the 
university,  and  will  devote  his  whole  time  to  experiment-station  work.  His  title  in 
the  station  has  been  changed  to  orchardist  instead  of  horticulturist.  L.  H.  Merrill, 
professor  of  biological  chemistry,  will  hereafter  give  his  entire  time  to  the  station  as 
chemist.  A.  C.  Whittier,  assistant  chemist  at  the  Massachusetts  station,  has  l)een 
appointed  assistant  chemist  to  the  station,  and  Miss  Joanna  C.  Colcord  assistant 
chemist,  in  place  of  I.  Nnrenburg,  resigned.  Roydon  Hammond  succeeds  Bessie.  G. 
Tower  as  seed  analyst  and  photographer. 

Hew  Jeney  College  and  Stations. — The  legislature  has  appropriated  $24,000  for  the 
establishment  of  short  courses  in  agriculture,  and  $6,500  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
same.  The  college  also  receive<l  $27,000  due  on  scholarships  for  1902-1905,  anc'i 
112,000  on  scholarships  for  the  present  year.  The  station  was  given  an  approprie.- 
tion  of  $500  for  the  inspection  of  Paris  green,  and  $13,500  for  work  on  the  extermi- 
nation of  mosquitoes. 
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Cornell  Univeriity. — The  traveling  summer  school  of  agriculture  haa  henn  post- 
poned, the  requisite  number  of  students  not  having  complied  with  the  re()uirem«nte. 

Horth  Carolina  Collego  and  Station. — C.  \V.  Burkett  has  resigned  his  position  se 
professor  of  I4;riculture  in  the  college  and  agriculturist  in  the  station,  and  will  have 
charge  of  short  agricultural  courses  at  Ohio  State  ITniversity. 

C.  B.  Williams,  who  has  been  connected  for  a  number  of  years  with  iieW-CTDp 
work  of  the  test  farms  under  the  State  department  of  agriculture,  has  been  added  to 
the  station  staff.  Provision  has  been  made  for  an  additional  worker  in  plant  breed- 
ing and  forage  crops,  for  a  tobacco  specialist,  and  an'assistant  in  plant  diseases  who 
will  give  his  entire  time  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject. 

Franklin  Sherman,  jr.,  formerly  entomologist  in  the  State  department  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  experiment  station,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Ontario  .Agri- 
cultural College  during  the  past  year,  has  returned,  and  R.  S.  Woglum,  who  ha» 
been  acting  entomologist  in  his  absence,  will  be  retained  as  his  assistant.  R.  H. 
Harper  and  0.  L.  Bagley,  assistant  chemists,  have  resigned,  to  take  effect  September  1, 
and  W.  A.  Syme,  a  former  graduate  of  the  college,  has  been  appointed  in  this  position. 

Ohio  Station. — Because  of  the  increasing  administrative  work  of  the  station,  the 
office  of  a.ssistant  director  has  been  establirhed,  and  L.  H.  Goddard,  experimentalist, 
has  been  appointed  to  that  position.  W.  F.  Pate,  formerly  assistant  chemist  in  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  L.  L.  La  Shell  have  been  appointed  assistant  chemiste, 
and  C.  H.  Kyle  assistant  agronomist. 

Oklahoma  Station. — John  Fields  has  resigned  the  directorship  of  the  station,  to  take 
effect  October  1.  This  step  has  l)een  in  contemplation  for  several  months,  and  i«  to 
enable  him  to  give  attention  to  private  interests. 

Oregon  College  and  Station.— Mrs.  Clara  H.  Waldo,  of  Macleay,  has  succeeded 
William  K.  Yates  as  a  member  of  the  board,  and  Austin  T.  Buxton,  of  Hillslwro,  has 
succeeded  B.  G.  Leedy.    C.  I.  Lewis  has  been  appointed  horticulturist  in  the  station. 

Sonth  SakoU  Station. — Frank  A.  Norton,  assistant  chemist,  has  resigned  ami  ha« 
become  associated  with  a  laboratory  for  canning  at  .\8pinwall,  Pa. 

Utah  College  and  Station. — Funds  h  a  ve  been  set  aside  for  the  c*ompletion  of  the  unlin- 
ished  wing  of  the  cattle  barns  and  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  greenhon.«e. 
R.  W.  Clark,  professor  of  animal  husbandry,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  ijosition  with 
the  Montana  College  and  Station,  and  J.  T.  Caine,  a  graduate  of  the  college,  hat  been 
appointed  in  his  place.  J.  W.  Bolte,  poultry  manager,  has  accepted  a  jioeition  at  the 
Rhode  Island  Station.  J.  A.  Crockett,  instructor  in  dairying,  has  also  resigned  to 
engage  in  private  busiuens.  E.  D.  Ball,  entomologist,  has  been  granted  leave  ot 
alwence  for  one  year  to  pursue  his  studies. 

Vermont  TInlveraity  and  Station. — The  corner  stone  of  Morrill  Hall,  the  new  agri- 
cultural building,  was  laid  June  26.  W.  J.  Morse,  assistant  professor  of  Iwtany,  hts 
been  ap])ointed  vegetable  V^thologist  to  the  Maine  Station  and  will  enter  upon  his 
duties  July  1. 

Virginia  College  and  Station. — D.  O.  Nourse,  agronomist,  retired  at  the  close  of  the 
present  college  year,  after  many  years  of  service,  to  engage  in  private  business. 

Washington  College. — A  four-year  course  in  veterinary  science  has  been  established, 
leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Wisconsin  University  and  Station. — James  Milward  has  l)een  appointed  assistant  in 
horticulture,  to  take  effect  July  1.  Leslie  H.  Adams,  for  many  years  farm  supeii' 
tendent  at  the  college  and  station,  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  institution- 
According  to  a  note  in  •Science,  plans  for  an  agronomy  building  and  an  agricalti"*' 
engineering  building  have  been  completed,  and  contracts  for  their  erection  are  no*' 
being  made.  These  contracts  will  provide  for  their  completion  before  the  beginoii? 
of  the  short  course  in  agriculture  next  winter. 

Wyoming  Station. — R.  E.  Ilyslop,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and* 
postgraduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  has  been  appointed  agronomist  and  »'•" 
begin  work  July  1. 
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Hamttton  Hormal  and  A^icaltnral  Inttitnto. — The  Shellbanks  Farm,  which  has 
hitherto  been  conducted  almost  entirely  on  a  commercial  basis,  has  recently  been 
turnetl  over  to  the  agricultural  department  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  C.  Bishop, 
and  will  henceforth  be  utilized  largely  for  the  instruction  of  agricultural  students. 
A  special  three-year  course  has  been  inaugurated  for  those  who  wish  to  take  agricul- 
ture as  their  main  work,  and  each  l>oy  who  undertakes  the  course  will  put  in  seven 
hours  of  every  school  day  in  actual  field  rvork  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor, 
and  will  also  receive  two  hours  of  theoretical  agriculture  and  occasionally  some  night 
work. 

Policy  of  the  Carnegie  Fonndation. — The  tru8tee.s  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  have  announced  the  policy  of  the  foundation,  through  an 
article  by  Henry  S.  Pritchett  in  Educational  Review  for  June,  1906.  The  question  as 
to  the  admission  of  State  institutions  to  the  benefits  of  the  foundation  has  been  left 
to  be  decided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  November  next. 

In  this  connection  it  is  recognized  that  "  from  the  standpoint  of  education  there 
are  serious  objections  to  the  recognition  in  a  State  like  Wisconsin,  for  example,  of  a 
modest  college  and  the  omission  of  the  great  State  university,  which  is  the  real  center 
of  high  education.  On  the  other  hand,  an  important  question  of  general  public  pol- 
icy is  involved  when  a  private  agency  steps  in  between  the  State  and  an  institution 
which  the  State  has  founded  and  controls.  For  nearly  a  half  century  the  great  State 
universities  in  the  Central  West  have  laborecl  to  establish  the  principle  that  higher 
education  in  their  respective  States  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  State  itself.  This 
princii>le  has  been  established,  and  these  universities  are  soon  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  largest  incomes  which  any  institutions  in  America  receive.  The  State  may, 
therefore,  fairly  be  expected  to  provide  a  retiring-pension  system  for  its  own 
professors." 

The  decision  of  this  matter  will  be  awaited  with  much  interest,  as  it  will  affect  a 
large  proiKtrtion  of  the  workers  connected  with  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  country. 

The  International  Agricnltnral  Inititnte. — A  recent  numl>er  of  Renie  Scientifique 
states  that  in  spite  of  pessimistic  predictions  the  future  of  this  Institute  is  assured, 
since  the  following  countries  have  signified  their  intention  to  cooperate  in  its  estab- 
lishment: Italy,  France,  England,  Russia,  (lermany,  Austria-Hungary,  United  States, 
Japan,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Greece, 
Luxemburg,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Egypt,  Persia,  Mexico,  Equador,  Uruguay,  Nicaragua, 
Cuba,  and  San  Salvador,  and  other  powers  have  signified  their  intention  of  cooperat- 
ing. It  is  expectetl  that,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Kmg  Victor-Emmanuel, 
the  new  palace  in  Rome  will  be  completed  in  1907,  and  the  followmg  year  the  work 
of  the  Institute  will  commence. 

Agrienltore  at  Cambridge  Univenity. — The  boartl  of  agricultural  studies  reports 
that  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Drapers,  to  whom  it  is  already  indebted  for  the 
endowment  of  the  chair  of  agriculture,  has  offere<l  $25,000  toward  the  buildings 
required  by  the  agncultural  department,  on  condition  that  an  equal  sum  be  raised 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  Pledges  of  $5,000  each  have  already  been  received  from 
four  persons. 

Agrienltnral  High  Behool  of  Berlin. — A  chair  of  fishery  and  fish  breeding  has  been 
established  at  the  Agricultural  High  School  of  Berlin  and  will  l>e  occupied  by  Dr.  P. 
Schiemenz,  director  of  the  Miiggelsee  Biological  Station,  which  now  becomes  a 
department  of  the  Agricultupal  High  School. 

AgrioaltQral  Continnatlon  School  in  Germany. — The  first  agricultural  continuation 
school  in  the  Province  of  Brandenburg  was  opened  at  Jessern  last  November  and 
continued  until  the  end  of  March.  Fourteen  students  were  in  attendance,  and  the 
high  grades  which  they  maintaine<l  in  the  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  term 
indicated  that  the  experiment  was  entirely  successful.    The  subjects  taught  were 
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Chemistry,  Eoils,  fertilizere,  and  feeding.  It  is  planned  to  sapplement  the  winter 
courses  by  Sunday  afternoon  lectures  during  the  summer  months,  and  to  keep  itoue 
oversight  of  the  students  in  their  practical  work  at  home.  The  school  was  opened 
at  the  request  of  sons  of  property  owners  in  Jessern  and  Goyati,  who  also  bore  the 
cost  of  instruction. 

Soliool  of  Agrioultnre,  Cadara,  Katal. — ^The  Cedara  School  of  Agriculture,  which  wa« 
opened  to  students  in  the  spring  of  1906,  provides  a  2-year  practical  course  in  which 
students  spend  about  4  days  a  week  in  practical  work  in  the  field  and  workshop,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  time  in  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  forestry,  horticulture,  dai- 
rying, veterinary  science,  entomology,  agricultural  chemistry,  mathematical,  l«ook- 
keeping,  and  surveying.  The  school  is  provided  with  a  new  building  containing  2 
stories  and  a  basement,  the  latter  devote<J  to  laboratories,  kitchen,  et<'.,  the  first  floor 
to  dining  ball,  library,  and  offices,  and  the  second  floor  to  dormitories  and  a  large 
lecture  hall. 

Children's  Cora  and  Cotton  Contest  in  Oeorgia. — The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts  has  arranged  for  children's  contests  in  growing  com  and 
cotton  during  the  summer  of  1906.  These  contests  are  open  to  schools  or  to  iKipik> 
growing  corn  or  cotton  at  home.  County  exhibits  of  the  crops  grown  will  be  held 
during  the  month  of  October  prior  to  the  Slate  Fair,  and  the  contestants  winning 
prizes  in  the  county  contests  will  be  allowed  to  send  their  exhibits  to  the  State  Fair 
to  enter  competition  for  State  priies. 

Iritb  Training  School  of  Domeitie  Soonomy. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  announces  that  in  July,  1906,  it  will  award  10  open 
scholarships  and  10  limited  scholarships  to  assist  domestic  economy  students  at  the 
Irish  Training  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  Dublin.  These  scholarships  will  entitle 
the  holders  to  free  admission  to  the  full  course  of  training  for  teachers  of  subjeote  in 
domestic  economy.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  by  the  Department  for  the 
reception  of  a  small  number  of  students  at  St.  Mary's  Convent  of  Mercy,  Portumna, 
to  pursue  studies  in  dairying,  poultry  keeping,  horticulture,  household  management, 
cookery,  laundering,  etc. 

Monthly  Weather  Review.— The  editor  of  the  Jieview,  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  invites  librarians  of  agricultural  institutions  to  inform  him  promptly 
as  to  what  numbers  or  volumes  of  the  Review  are  needed  to  complete  their  sets  of 
this  periodical.  He  will  be  glad  to  supply  the  necessary  numbers  and  volumes  as  far 
as  po^ible. 

Hiicellaneoas. — A  bill  appropriating  $80,000  to  St.  Lawrence  University  for  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  course  and  $12,000  fur  maintenance  has  been  passed 
by  the  New  York  legislature  and  signed  by  the  governor. 

According  to  Mark  Lane  Exprest,  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college  for 
Devon  ( England)  is  being  considered  under  the  Seale  Hayne  bequest. 

Hon.  VV.  T.  Harris,  commissioner  of  education,  has  resigned,  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Brown, 
professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  in  the  University  of  California,  has 
been  appointed  his  successor. 

Director  M.  A.  Scovell,  of  Kentucky  receive<i  the  d^ree  of  doctor  of  philoeophy 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  at  commencement. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Sturgis,  formerly  botanist  at  the  Connecticut  State  Station,  hag  i>een 
appointed  dean  of  the  new  school  of  forestry,  established  in  connection  with  Colo- 
rado College,  to  which  reference  has  previously  been  made  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  722). 

H.  D.  Hemenway,  for  a  number  of  years  director  of  the  School  of  Horticulture, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  severed  his  connection  with  that  institution  and  during  the 
summer  will  conduct  a  course  in  nature  study  for  teacher^  in  the  AVoodland  Farm 
Camp  School,  at  Westchester,  Conn. 
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The  friends  of  agriculture  will  learn  with  sincere  regret  of  the  death 
of  Hon.  H.  C.  Adams,  of  Wisconsin,  which  occurred  at  Chicago, 
July  9,  1906. 

Mr.  Adams  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  most  earnest  and  intelligent 
friend  of  agricultural  progress,  whose  varied  interests  had  for  many 
years  received  his  active  cooperation  and  support.  As  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
brought  to  his  work  wide  familiarity  with  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
agriculture,  and  judgment  as  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
desired  ends,  which  made  him  an  extremely  useful  man  to  the  country 
at  large.  He  was  liberal  and  broad-minded  in  his  conceptions,  and 
active  and  aggressive  in  urging  what  he  conceived  to  be  for  the  conj- 
mon  good.  Although  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  matters  relating 
to  agriculture  during  his  period  of  service  in  Congress,  his  success  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  act  for  the  further  endowment  of  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  stands  out  as  a  conspicuous  feature  of  his 
public  career,  and  has  made  him  a  National  figure.  This  act  placed 
him  among  the  great  benefactors  of  agriculture,  along  with  Morrill 
and  Hatch,  and  will  serve  as  an  enduring  monument  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Adams'  avowed  intention  when  elected  to  Congress  was  to 
secure  an  increase  of  the  appropriation  for  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  In  this  effort  he  showed  not  only  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  stations'  work,  but  of  the  higher  work  in  agricultuml  science, 
which  must  needs  be  quite  limited  under  existing  appropriations. 
Although  not  a  student  of  science,  he  had  become  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  important  relations  of  science  in  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture, and  he  entertained  high  ideals  for  work  on  the  frontiers  of  agri- 
cultural science. 
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Tbo  successful  passaji^e  of  the  act  which  bears  his  name,  after  sev- 
eral years  of  labor  in  its  behalf,  was  a  matter  of  great  satbfaction  to 
him,  and  be  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  preparations  for  its  use.  He 
was  called  just  as  the  stations  were  coming  into  the  realization  of  its 
benefits  and  before  work  under  it  had  fairly  been  instituted.  In  the 
death  of  Mr.  Adams  the  Federal  Department  of  Agiiculture,  the 
experiment  stations,  and  agricultural  progress  as  a  whole  lose  a  stnmg 
and  efficient  advocate  and  supporter. 

The  appropriation  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  1907  nearly  reaches  the  ten  million  mark.  The  regular 
appropriation  amounts  to  $9,560,440,  and  to  this  is  added  emei^ncy 
appropriations  aggregating  $372,600.  The  grand  total,  $9,932,940, 
represents  an  increase  of  $3,060,260  over  last  year. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  increase  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  funds 
provided  for  carrying  into  effect  the  new  meat  inspection  law,  but 
apart  from  this  the  appropriation  is  larger  than  last  year  by  over 
$900,000.  Most  of  the  changes  came  independently  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  as  the  result  of  popular  demand,  the  emergency  appropria- 
tions and  a  considerable  number  of  other  items  being  urged  by  out- 
side interests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  appropriation,  excluding 
the  increased  amount  for  meat  inspection,  exceeds  the  estimates  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  $156,730. 

The  act  embodies  an  unusual  number  of  new  features,  several  of 
which  are  of  interest  as  inaugurating  new  policies.  It  marks  a  growth 
of  confidence  in  agricultural  work  and  in  the  Department,  and  voices 
an  increasing  sentiment  for  Governmental  supervision  of  certain  large 
undertakings,  administrative  and  otherwise,  which  affect  the  whole 
country  and  are  not  at  present  provided  for  by  local  agencies. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  now  leads  all  other  branches  of  the 
Department  in  the  amount  of  its  appropriations — $3,946,980.  This 
figure  does  not  include  an  emergency  appropriation  of  $82,600  for 
experimental  work  looking  to  the  eradication  of  Texas  fever  ticks, 
which  is  to  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  State  authorities.  The 
chief  interest  in  the  appropriation  for  this  bureau  natiirally  centers 
around  the  new  meat  inspection  law,  concerning  which  there  has  been 
so  much  discussion  in  the  public  press.  The  execution  of  this  law 
will  call  for  material  expansion  of  the  bureau's  work  in  this  direction. 
For  this  the  new  law  makes  a  permanent  annual  appropriation  of 
$3,000,000.  Although  no  specific  amount  has  been  mentioned  for 
meat  inspection  in  previous  appropriations,  about  $850,000  a  j'ear  has 
been  expended,  so  that  the  net  increase  for  this  purpose  is  about 
$2,160,000. 

Among  other  new  duties  the  Bureau  is  authorized  to  make  testa  of 
tuberculin  serums,  antitoxins,  etc.,  of  domestic  and  foreign  manufac- 
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ture,  which  are  sold  in  the  United  States  for  the  detection,  prevention, 
treatment,  or  curing  of  diseases  of  domestic  animals;  and  is  also  given 
$5,000  to  conduct  experiments  in  the  diseases  prevalent  among  domestic 
animals  in  Minnesota  and  adjoining  States,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  with  a  view  to  developing  antitoxin  or 
preventive  vaccines.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  is  speciall}'  designated 
for  "further  developing  the  dairy  industrj'  of  the  Southern  States,  by 
conducting  experiments,  holding  institutes  and  giving  object  lessons,  in 
cooperation  with  individual  dairymen  and  State  experiment  stations." 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  Weather  Bureau  is  $1,439,240,  an 
increase  of  $46,250.  The  work  provided  for  does  not  involve  any  par- 
ticularly new  features. 

The  largest  increase,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  is  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  $142,860,  making  the 
total  $919,740.  To  this  should  be  added  an  emergency  appropriation 
of  $105,000  for  continuing  work  against  the  cotton-boll  weevil  by 
encouraging  the  diversification  of  crops  and  improved  cultural  methods, 
breeding  new  cotton,  etc.  Some  of  the  new  features  provided  for  in 
this  Bureau  are  the  provision  for  inspection  of  grain  at  certain  points 
of  export,  for  which  $15,000  is  named,  a  special  investigation  of  para- 
sites and  orchard  diseases  prevalent  in  the  Ozark  Mountain  region, 
with  a  special  appropriation  of  $5,000,  the  erection  of  a  laboratory  and 
office  building  at  the  plant  introduction  garden  atChico,  California,  and 
$3,500  for  the  improvement  and  macadamizing  of  gravel  roadways  in 
the  Department  grounds.  The  provision  for  the  purchase  of  seeds 
for  Congressional  distribution,  which  was  eliminated  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  but  was  restored  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, remains  $242,920,  of  which  as  formerly  $37,780  is  for  the 
introduction  of  seeds  and  plants  from  foreign  countries. 

The  Forest  Service  is  given  a  round  million,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$124,860  over  last  year.  Under  the  emergency  appropriations  $15,000 
is  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  wire  fence  on  the  Wichita  Forest  and 
Game  Preserve,  to  provide  a  range  for  the  buffalo  herd  presented  by 
the  New  York  Zoological  Society;  and  $2,500  for  a  building  on  Dismal 
River  Forest  Reserve  in  Nebraska.  A  new  and  important  feature 
affecting  the  policy  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  the  forest 
reserves  is  incorporated  in  the  act.  This  authorizes  the  payment  each 
year  of  10  per  cent  of  the  money  received  from  these  reserves  to  the 
State  or  Territory  in  which  the  reserves  are  respective!}'  located,  to 
be  expended  by  the  legislature  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools 
and  public  roads  of  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the  reserves  are 
situated.  This  provision  is  looked  upon  with  much  favor,  as  it  will 
in  large  measure  offset  the  loss  to  the  counties  due  to  the  withdrawal 
of  land  from  settlement  and  ultimate  taxation. 

Under  the  present  method  of  administering  the  forest  reserves  they 
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have  become  a  considerable  source  of  revenue.  During  the  past  fiscal 
j'ear  the  proceeds  from  these  reser^'es  amounted  to  ^767,219.96.  Of 
this  amount  lj!203,443.27  was  derived  from  sales  of  timber,  $39,22i.96 
from  "trespass,"  on  account  of  timber  previously  cut  but  not  paid  for, 
and  |>514,086.74  for  grazing.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  in  a  few 
years  these  reserves  will  not  only  be  self-sustaining  but  will  return  a 
considerable  revenue  over  their  cost  of  management. 

The  total  for  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  including  the 
$720,000  for  the  State  experiment  stations  under  the  Hatch  Act,  is 
$974,860.  The  general  maintenance  fund  of  the  Office  is  increased  to 
$25,500,  aside  from  the  statutory  salaries.  The  special  appropriation 
of  $3,000  for  Alaska,  for  the  purchase  and  introduction  of  live  stock 
for  experimental  purposes,  is  continued,  and  the  Hawaii  Station  is 
given  $5,000  additional  to  provide  a  suitable  water  supply.  There  is 
an  increase  of  $48,000  for  irrigation  and  drainage  investigations,  mak- 
ing the  total  for  that  purpose  $122,200,  and  the  field  of  the  Office  is 
broadened  to  include  agricultural  education,  the  act  authorizing  the 
promotion  of  elementar}'  education  in  agricultural  schools. 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  Office,  aside  from  the  amount  carried 
for  the  State  stations,  is  $254,860,  an  increase  of  $56,960  over  last 
year.  A  clause  in  the  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
turn  over  to  the  Georgia  Station  the  buildings  and  machinery  at  Waj- 
cross,  Ga.,  which  were  used  b}'  the  Department  in  the  study  of  the 
production  of  table  sirup,  the  condition  being  that  the  Georgia  Station 
shall  establish  and  maintain  a  substation  at  Waycross  in  the  interest  of 
the  sirup  and  other  agricultural  industries  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

In  reality  the  act  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $240,000  which  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  totals.  This  was  on  account  of  the  Adams 
Act,  increasing  the  Federal  appropriation  for  the  State  experiment  sta- 
tions. Under  the  -opinion  of  the  Comptroller,  this  act  would  not  have 
gone  into  effect  until  the  fiscal  year  1907,  but  it  was  construed  by  the 
agricultural  bill  to  appropriate  $6,000  to  each  State  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1906,  and  following  this  construction  the  Trcat-urv 
Department  made  these  advances  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  passage 
of  the  agricultural  bill.  This  amounted  to  $240,000  in  all,  a  part  of 
which  will  doubtless  remain  unexpended,  owing  to  the  late  date  in  the 
fiscal  year  on  which  the  bill  passed.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
stations,  however,  were  enabled  to  secure  necessary  permanent  equip- 
ment and  the  like  for  investigation  to  be  undertaken  with  the  new  act, 
and  the  work  will  thus  be  started  on  a  larger  and  more  effective  scale 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  especially  as  the  amount  for  the 
present  year  is  increased  to  $7,000. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  the  appropriation  is  $174,180,  an 
increase  of  $19,180  over  last  year.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology 
receives  $94,610,  an  increase  of  $10,140,  of  which  $5,000  is  for  investi- 
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gating  the  white  Hy  affecting  the  orange  groves  of  Florida.  It  also 
has  an  emergency  appropriation  of  f 85,00()  for  its  cotton-boll  weevil 
investigation,  and  of  $82,500  for  establishing  a  quarantine  against  the 
further  spread  of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  in  New  England,  in 
cooperation  with  the  authorities  in  the  different  States  concerned. 
The  fund  for  the  Bureau  of  Soils  is  increased  $16,800,  making  the 
total  for  this  year  !!»221,460;  that  for  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  amounts 
to$210,560;  and  for  the  Biological  Survey  i>52,000,  the  same  as  last  year. 
The  Office  of  Public  Roads  receives  $70,000,  an  increase  of  $20,000, 
and  the  Division  of  Publications  $248,520,  including,  as  usual,  $98,750 
for  the  preparation  and  printing  of  Farmers'  Bulletins.  Other  items 
are:  Office  of  the  Secretary',  $113,2(X);  Library,  $25,880,  an  increase  of 
nearly  $5,000;  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements  $32,210,  and 
contingent  expenses,  $37,000, 

The  new  allotment  to  the  Department  from  the  printing  fund  is 
$300,000  instead  of  $185,000  as  formerly.  This  increase  is  apparent 
rather  than  real,  as  the  $115,000  added  is  intended  to  compensate  for 
certain  changes  in  the  printing  law  which  place  a  large  share  of  the 
expenses  for  the  Yearbook,  annual  reports,  and  the  like  upon  the 
Department.  This  fund,  together  with  the  proceeds  from  the  forest 
reserves,  which  are  available  for  the  use  of  the  Forest  Service  and  are 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  future  estimates,  makes  the  total  income 
of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  over  eleven  million  dollars. 

The  growth  of  the  Department  in  police  or  inspection  duties  is  one 
of  the  most  salient  features  of  the  development  of  the  past  year.  The 
largest  of  these  undertakings  at  present  is  the  inspection  of  meats 
and  packing  houses.  The  agitation  for  more  thorough  control  of  the 
packing  industry^  with  representations  as  to  the  inadequacy'  of  the 
laws  in  force  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  appropriations  for  carrying 
them  into  effect,  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  law  which  is  said  by 
experts  to  be  the  broadest  and  most  stringent  of  its  kind  in  force  in 
any  country.  Rarely  has  the  weight  of  public  sentiment  been  more 
forcibly  felt  in  legislation  than  in  the  case  of  this  law. 

The  law  provides  for  ante-mortem  and  post-mortem  examination  of 
animals  intended  for  meat,  and  of  the  products  at  various  stages,  all 
parts  found  to  be  "unsound,  unhealthy,  unwholesome  and  otherwise 
unfit  for  human  food "  to  be  destroyed  for  food  purposes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  inspector.  The  inspection  is  extended  to  canned  and  other- 
wise prepared  meats,  which  are  required  to  bear  the  label  showing 
that  they  have  been  inspected  and  passed,  th'e  same  as  in  the  case  of 
fresh  meat.  The  law  directs  that  all  products  shall  be  condemned 
which  contain  dyes,  chemicals,  preservatives,  or  ingredients  injurious 
to  health,  except  when  packed  for  export  to  a  foreign  country  with 
whose  laws  such  treatment  does  not  conflict. 
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An  important  provision  is  that  for  a  sanitary  inspection  of  the 
packing  establish inenti)  themselves,  authorizinpr  the  Department  to 
prescril>e  the  rules  and  regulations  of  sanitation  under  which  they 
shall  be  maintained,  and,  to  withhold  the  inspection  label  from  the 
products  of  establishments  which  do  not  meet  these  i*equiremcnts. 
The  inspection  label  is  a  requisite  to  shipment  of.  meat  or  meat  prod- 
ucts from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  foreign  country,  so  that  trans- 
portation companies  are  made  subject  to  the  law;  and  the  inspection 
also  extends  to  live  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats  intended  for  export 
Penalties  for  violating  the  provisions  of  the  law  arc  fixed  at  a  tine  not 
exceeding  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both.  Heavy  v»enalties  are  also  provided  for  bribery  of  inspection 
officials,  or  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe.  Farmers  and  retail  butchers 
are  exempted  from  the  requirements  of  inspection. 

Another  important  line  of  inspection  work  inauguiuted  by  the  last 
Congress  is  that  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  the  National  pure 
food  law.  This  law  prohibits  interstate  commerce  in  foods  which 
have  been  adulterated  or  misbranded,  or  which  are  unwholesome  or 
contain  preservatives  or  other  additions  making  them  injurious  to 
health;  and  it  also  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  such  producbi 
in  any  Territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  our  insular  possessions. 
It  covers  foods,  condiments,  beverages  of  all  soils,  drugs,  and  medi- 
cines. Heavy  penalties  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  are  imposed 
for  violations  of  the  law,  and  condemned  goods  in  process  of  transpor- 
tation from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  foreign  country,  may  be 
confiscated. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  law,  with  the  collaboration  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  burden  of  maintaining 
the  inspection  of  food  products  under  this  law  and  of  determining 
what  constitutes  adulteration,  will  fall  upon  the  Bureau  of  Chemi.>>try 
of  this  Department.  No  funds  have  yet  been  appropriated  by  Cx)n- 
gress  for  carrjing  the  law  into  effect,  but  considerable  time  will  be 
required  for  di-awing  up  regulations  and  making  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary arrangements.  Congress  will  be  asked  to  make  an  immedi- 
ately available  appropriation  when  it  convenes  in  December  next.  It 
is  the  expectation  of  the  friends  of  the  measure  that  it  will  very  mate- 
rially strengthen  and  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  several  States  in 
stamping  out  the  various  forms  of  sophistication  which  have  become 
so  prevalent. 

An  important  branch  of  inspection  work  for  which  only  a  beginning 
is  provided  by  the  appropriation  a<'t  is  the  grain  inspection.  There 
wa.s  considerable  agitation  of  this  subject  at  the  recent  session  of 
Congress,  the  contention  being  that  provision  should  be  made  for  an 
inspection  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  grain  for  Export  to 
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foreign  couDtrie«i,  this  inspection  being  for  quality,  condition,  and 
grade,  and  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  an  official  certificate.  The  bulk 
of  grain  is  now  sold  on  the  certificate  of  inspectors  employed  by 
boards  of  trade  and  similar  agencies,  and  there  is  frequently  a  lack 
of  uniformity  in  these  certificates  for  similar  lots.  Questions  arise  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  certificate  and  the  condition  and  deterioration 
in  transit,  out  of  which  dissatisfaction  has  grown  which  has  affected 
our  foreign  trade. 

The  result  of  consideration  of  this  matter  was  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  authorized  "to  establish  at  such  points  of  export  as 
he  may  deem  expedient,  laboratories  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and 
reporting  upon  the  nature,  quality,  and  condition  of  any  sample, 
parcel,  or  consignment  of  seed  or  gitiin."  The  amount  named  for 
this  purpose  was  f  15,000,  which  will  obviously  provide  only  quite 
limited  facilities  for  such  inspection,  but  will  afford  a  court  of  appeal 
in  doubtful  or  disputed  cases.  This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  features 
which  will  grow  in  extent  as  its  importance  and  usefulness  are  realized, 
and  may  ultimately  assume  considerable  proportions. 

It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  the  Department  is  adding  to  its  admin- 
istrative and  investigational  functions  extensive  and  important  inspec- 
tion work,  which  is  broadened  to  include  not  only  the  special  interests 
of  the  farmers  but  the  people  as  a  whole. 
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AOSICTriTTTBAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Introduction,  to  the  inTestigation  of  products  importaiit  in  agTicaltare, 
0.  BOhmbr  {Anieilung  zur  UrUersuchung  landwirtschafilich  wichtiger  Sloffe.  Berlin:  Find 
Party,  1906,  pp.  VIII-\-lS5). — This  book  is  intended  as  a  guide  for  students  ud 
teachers  in  agricultuntl-chemical  laboratories. 

The  tnethoda  described  are  in  the  main  those  approved  by  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Applied  Chemistry  and  of  the  Association  of  German  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations.  The  topics  treated  are  mechanical  analysis  of  soils;  examination  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  including  methods  of  determining  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen, 
potash,  and  lime;  examination  of  feeding  stuffs;  determination  of  the  sugar  content 
of  beets;  milk  examination;  chemical  analysis  of  soils,  including  preparation  of 
hydrochloric-acid  solutions  and  their  examination,  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates 
and  reduction  by  means  of  hydrofluoric-acid,  and  the  determination  of  nitrogen;  and 
preparation  of  solutions  used  in  analysis. 

Eqidlibrium  between  some  bases  when  they  are  present  simultaneoualy 
with  phosphoric  acid,  A.  Quartaroli  {Gaz.  Chim.  Ital.,  35  {1906),  JI,pp.S90- 
304;  Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  38  (1905),  No.  7-8,  pp.  639-657;  abt.  in  Jour.  Soe.  Chm. 
Indtis.,  H  {1905),  No.  S3,  p.  1ZS9). — The  author  reports  studies  of  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  in  the  following  systems:  (1)  IHjPO*  -f  JCaO  (or  BaO)  +  2K0H  (or 
NaOH);  (2)  IHjPO*  -f  iCaO  (or  BaO)  4  IffaOH;  (3)  IHjPO,  +  JMgO  4  2KaOH 
(or  KOH);  (4)  IH.POi  +  iMgO  +  INaOH  (or  KOH). 

In  the  experiments  which  are  reported  25  cc.  of  a  normal  solution  of  phosphoric 
acid  was  mixed  with  corresponding  amounts  of  the  alkaline  solutions  and  the  whole 
made  up  to  500  cc.  An  aliquot  of  the  solution  was  filtered  immediately  and  the 
filtrate  titrated  with  twice-normal  hydrochloric  acid  in  presence  of  methyl  orange 
and  phenolphthalein.  After  standing  for  2  days  another  portion  of  the  solution  was 
filtered  and  titrated  in  the  same  way. 

"  In  system  (1 )  barely  one-third  of  the  phosphoric  acid  present  is  precipitated,  in 
the  form  of  tri-  and  tetrabasic  salts,  and  not  two-thirds  in  the  form  of  a  double  salt 
Caj(Ba3)Na,(PO«)4,  as  Berthelot  stated.  Two-thirds  of  the  phosphoric  arid 
remains  in  solution  in  the  form  of  tri-  and  di-basic  salts.  The  bases  are  distributed 
irregularly  between  the  precipitate  and  the  solution.  If  the  system  1H,P0,  r  JB*0 
+  2NaOH  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  long  time,  the  precipitate  ultimately  contains 
one  atomic  proportion  each  of  sodium  and  barium,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  acid 
is  precipitated.  In  system  (2)  also,  the  bases  are  distributed  irregularly  between  the 
precipitate  and  the  solution.  The  latter  contains  mono-  and  dibasic  phosphates, 
whilst  the  precipitate  contains  di-,  tri-,  and,  occasionally,  tetrabasic  salts.  Less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated. 

"Magnesia  behaves  differently  from  lime  and  baryta,  and  its  behavior  depends 
also  on  the  kind  of  alkali  present.  For  eaample,  in  system  (3)  when  the  altah 
employed  is  8o<Iium  hydroxid,  the  precipitate  consists  solely  of  magnesium  com- 
pounds, whilst  when  potassium  hydroxid  is  used,  some  alkali  is  carried  down  by  the 
precipitate.     In  system  (4)  much  less  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  (only  about 
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one-Bixth  of  the  total  quantity) ;  apparently  a  aoluble  double  phosphate  is  formed, 
as  dimagnesium  phosphate  is  insoluble,  and  the  amount  of  alkali  present  would  be 
su£Bcient  for  the  precipitation  of  the  remaining  dissolved  magnesium  under  ordinary 
conditions." 

The  reactions  of  the  three  phosphoric  acids,  C.  Arnold  and  G.  Werner 
(Chem.  Ztg.,  S9  {1906),  No.  104,  pp.  1396,  ISn;  Analya,  31  (1906),  No.  S60,  pp.  92, 
93). — The  authors'  tests  of  published  reactions  having  shown  them  to  be  generally 
unreliable,  a  new  series  of  tests  with  the  alkali  salts  of  ortho-,  pyro-,  and  metaphos- 
phoric  acids  is  given. 

On  the  compounds  of  pyrophosphoric  acid,  J.  Cavalier  ( Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
Sci.  [Pari»\,  14s  (1906),  No.  lS,j>p.  SS6-8S7).— Font  series  of  salts  of  this  acid,  which 
is  taken  to  be  tetrabasic  (F,0,Ht),  are  briefly  described.  Studies  of  the  vapor  densi- 
ties of  a  series  of  alcoholic  pyrophosphates  show  that  they  have  a  molecular  weight 
corresponding  closely  with  the  formula  PiO^R^. 

On  the  determination  of  citric-acid  aoluble  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag, 
H.  Frbsenivs  (Ijondw.  Vers.  Slat.,  64  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  ie-15). — A  brief  review  is 
given  of  studies  of  this  method. 

The  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  fdrtilizers  as  phosphomolybdic 
anhydrid,  G.  Berju  (Jour.  Landw.,  64  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  31~46;  ab».  in  Chem.  Ztg., 
30  (1906),  No.  e4,  Repert.  No.  7,  p.  94). — This  article  reports  a  study  of  the  accuracy 
of  Neumann's  method"  as  applied  to  pure  phosphates  and  Thomas  slag  solutions 
prepared  in  various  ways.  The  method  is  reported  to  have  given  accurate  results 
under  all  conditions  and  is  much  simpler  and  more  accurate  than  direct  precipitation 
of  phosphoric  acid  aa  magnesium-ammonium  phosphate. 

The  determination  of  anunoniacal  nitrog'en  in  ammoniated  superphos- 
phates, ScHEKLE  and  von  Soxhlkt  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  64  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  16-17). — 
A  brief  account  is  here  given  of  the  discussion  of  methods  for  this  purpose  at  the 
Munich  meeting  of  the  Association  of  German  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 

A  simple  method  for  the  determination  of  nitric  acid  in  nitrates,  J.  T. 
BoRNWATER  (Chem.  Weekbl.,  3  (1906),  pp.  SO,  31;  ab».  in  Chem.  OerM.,  1906,  I,  No.  8, 
p.  70S). — In  the  method  proposed  the  nitrate  is  reduced  by  means  of  potash  solution 
and  aluminium  foil  and  the  ammonia  distilled  in  a  Kjeldahl  apparatus. 

On  the  need  of  uniform  methods  of  titration  in  the  determination  of  nitro- 
^n,  B.  ScHCLZB  (Landw.  Vert.  Stat.,  64  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  36,  36). — A  brief  account 
of  the  discussion  of  this  subject  at  the  Munich  meeting  of  the  Association  of  German 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  c«lling  attention  to  lack  of  uniformity  in  kind  and 
strength  of  acids  and  alkalis  used  and  of  the  desirability  of  greater  uniformity  in 
these  respects. 

The  determination  of  potash  by  means  of  perchloric  acid  (Ixindir.  Vers. 
Stat.,  64  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  6,  7).— This  method  is  descril)ed  and  its  unanimous  ado])- 
tion  by  the  Association  of  German  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  is  recorded. 

The  detection  and  determination  of  chlorate  in  sodium  nitrate,  L.  (jrimbbrt 
(Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  6.  ler.,  23  (1906),  pp.  98-100;  aht.  in  AnalyH,  31  (1906),  No. 
361,  p.  128). — Sodium  nitrate  is  tested  for  presence  of  chlorate  by  shaking  up  the 
solution  with  1  drop  of  anilin,  and  pouring  a  little  strong  sulphuric  acid  down  th^ 
side  of  the  tube.  If  chlorate  is  present  an  intense  blue  zone  appears  at  the  junction 
of  the  liquids.  Chlorate  is  determined  quantitatively  by  igniting  the  nitrate  with  a 
little  cane  sugar,  extracting  with  water,  and  titrating  for  chlorids  in  the  usual  way. 

On  the  gravimetric  determination  of  calcium,  O.  Brukck  (ZUichr.  Analyt. 
Chem.,  46  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  77-87,  fig.  1). — Comparisons  of  various  methods— direct 
weighing,  weighing  as  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  fluorid — of  determining  lime  are 
reported.    Direct  weighing  gave  the  most  unsatisfactory  result — generally  too  high. 


aZtschr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  37  (1898),  p.  317. 
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The  other  three  methods  gave  closely  agreeing  results  and  were  4boat  equally  ntig- 
factory.  The  fluorid  metho<l  is  probably  the  quickest  and  most  satisfactory  in  the 
hands  of  beginners.  For  control  purpoees  it  is  recommended  to  weigh  first  as  car 
l)onat«  and  then  convert  into  sulphate  or  flnorid. 

Determination  of  lime  in  soils,  D.  J.  Hissink  (Chan.  WeekbL,  S  {1906),  pp. 
73-78;  aht.  in  Chem.  Centhl.,  1906,  I,  No.  11,  p.  967).— Neubauer's  method  is  recom- 
mended. 

The  analysis  of  foods.  Simple  and  easy  methods  of  detecting  adulteistiaii 
of  food  products  and  other  domestic  articles,  C.  MARCiSOT  (L' analyse  da  almenU. 
Jterette*  timpUx  et  facUei  pour  dicouvrir  touie*  le»  fcUaficationt  daproduitt  alimmUara 
et  autre»  objeU  domettiquet.  Paris:  E.  Flammarion,  pp.  1S8). — Aa  the  subtitle  states, 
this  volume  gives  simple  directions  for  the  detectioa  of  adulteration  of  food  prodnrts 
and  oth»T  materials  useil  in  the  home.  The  descriptive  matter  includes  standards  of 
quality  of  staple  articles  of  f(X)d,  the  principal  methods  of  adulteration  and  sophisti- 
cation which  are  likely  to  occur,  and  methods  of  detection  of  adulteration. 

The  use  of  the  immersion  refractometer  in  food  analysis,  J.  Ham's  and  K. 
Ciux-ENSKV  (Xlschr.  Ihtermich.  Nahr.  «.  Gemutmti.,  11  {1906),  No.  6,  pp.  SliSiO, 
fig.  1). — The  experimental  data  described  show  that  the  immersion  refractometer 
may  be  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  caffein  present  in  aqueous  solution  qoicklx 
and  accurately. 

Maple  sirup  and  maple  sugar  investigations  with  particular  reference  to 
the  detection  of  adulteration,  C.  II.  Jonks  (  Vemumt  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  SIS-SS9).— 
A  number  of  samples  of  maple  sugar  and  sirup,  maple  cream,  and  brown  sugars  were 
examined  with  special  reference  to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  ash  present,  the 
malic  acid  value,  the  amount  of  precipitate  obtained  with  lead  subacetate,  and  other 
characteristics,  the  object  of  the  investigations  as  a  whole  being  the  detection  ot 
adulteration,  jartipularly  with  cane  and  beet  sugar  products. 

Acconling  to  the  author,  the  minimum  standards  which  seem  warranted  when 
applied  to  a  iiltere<l  sirup  weighing  11  Wm.  to  the  gallon  are  not  less  than  0.50  per 
cent  total  ash,  not  loss  than  0.15  per  cent  insoluble  ash,  not  less  than  0.40  percent 
malic  acid  value,  nor  less  than  1.00  cc.  for  the  lead  subaoetate  precipitate. 

If  an  examination  of  an  original  sample  shows  that  one  or  all  of  such  salient  fac- 
torM  are  below  the  minimum,  the  samples  should  1x3  boiled  toa  uniform  basisof  con- 
centration and  filtere<l.  It  would  seem,  the  author  states  in  effect,  that  a  certain 
minimum  amount  of  a>!h  can  not  he  removed  from  pure  maple  sirup  or  maple  sngv 
made  into  sirup,  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  filtration,  and  that  even  slow  and  com- 
plete filtering  fails  to  remove  sufficient  ash  from  the  pure  goods  to  adroit  even  a  mi»- 
picion  of  adulteration. 

The  ash  of  pure  maple  goods  consists  largely  of  carbonates  of  potassium  and  linie 
with  relatively  small  and  varying  qgantities  of  sulphates  and  phosphates.  The 
determination  of  the  sulphates,  acx'ording  to  the  author,  is  of  use  at  times  in  detect- 
ing adulteration  fince  they  are  present  in  relatively  large  amounts  in  many  commer- 
cial brown,  cane,  and  In'et  sugars. 

"The  amounts  of  lime  and  potash  also  afford  data  useful  in  judging  the  parity  of 
8usi>ected  samples.  Owing  to  the  work  involved  these  determinalaons  are  needful 
only  in  important  cases  when  other  tests  do  not  furnish  convincing  data. 

"It  lias  been  observed  that  the  percentage  of  sulphates  appears  to  be  greater  in 
maple  sirup  than  in  maple  sugar,  although  no  explanation  has  been  offered.  In  the 
writer's  opinion,  it  may  l)c  accounte<i  for  as  follows:  The  percentage  of  ash,  Boluble 
in  water,  is  greaU^r  in  siru])s  than  in  sugars.  .  .  .  This  is  due  entirely  to  the  larger 
quantity  of  malate  of  lime  (insoluble  ash)  in  the  sugar.  As  sulphates  are  found 
largely  in  the  soluble  ash,  they  would  therefore  average  greater  on  an  ash  basis  io 
sirups  than  in  sugars. 
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.  "The  author  has  yet  to  see  a  pure  maple  sirup  that,  even  after  souring  or  long 
keeping  under  any  reasonable  conditions,  will  not  furnish  an  abundant  maple  aroma 
on  boiling  after  dilution  with  water.  The  flavor  or  taste  of  maple  goods  may  serve 
in  a  measure  to  indicate  their  purity.  Inasmuch  as  many  pure  maple  sirups,  par- 
ticularly those  produce<l  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  have  what  might  be 
termed  a  '  molasses  taste,!  jt  {g  best  not  to  form  hasty  opinions  from  this  sense  alone, 
especially  if  the  origin,  age,  and  conditions  of  manufacture  are  not  known.  The 
flavor  taken  into  consideration  with  color  is  a  gnod  criterion  as  to  quality  of  maple 
prcxlucts."     (For  earlier  work  see  E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  219). 

The  examination  of  honey,  li.  Matthgs  and  F.  Mueller  {Ber.  Nahrmtl.  VnUr- 
stich.  Ami.  Jena,  190S-4,  pp.  S7-4S;  aht.  in  Ztuckr.  Unlermch.  Xahr.  u.  Genwamll., 
9  (1905),  No.  JH,  pp.  7i?9-7-#i).— Detailed  directions  are  given  for  determining  the 
different  constituents  and  constants  desirable  in  an  analysis  of  honey,  a  feature  of 
the  work  being  the  recommendation  that  a  uniform  solution  of  honey  be  used  in 
every  case.  The  author  prepares  the  solution  by  dissolving  5  gm.  of  warm  well- 
mixed  lioney  in  50  gm.  of  warm  water  and  then  diluting  to  150  gm.  The  results  of 
the  analyses  are  all  expressed  on  the  dry-matter  basis.^ 

Concerning  starch,  glycogen,  and  cellulose,  Z.  II.  Skraup  (Monatsh.  Cliein., 
S6  {1905),  No.  11,  p.  1415;  ab».  in  ZenlU.  PhynoL,  SO  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  1,  ;?).— The 
chlorazetyl  products  of  starch,  glycogen,  and  cellulose  were  made  by  treatment  with 
acetic-acid  anhydrid  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

From  the  chlorin  content  of  the  bodies  formed  it  is  possible  to  secure  data  regard- 
ing molecular  weight.  The  calculated  molecu'ar  weight  for  soluble  starch  was  7,440, 
which  implies  that  the  starch  formula  is  46  to  50  times  C,II,oOj.  The  calculated 
molecular  weight  for  glycogen  was  23,630,  which  would  imply  a  very  complicated 
molecular  structure.  The  values  obtained  for  cellulose  from  filter  paper  indicate 
that  the  formula  is  not  higher  than  for  soluble  starch,  perhaps  (CeH,oO,))4. 

Chemistry  of  the  albumens,  S.  B.  Schrvver  {Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiiton'ttion  <t 
Oo.,  1906;  rev.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Sac.,  s!8  {1906),  No.  6,  pp.  658-660).— The  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  proteids  is  summarized. 

"Facts  relating  to  the  solubility,  physical  properties,  precipitation  by  salts,  coagu- 
lation, behavior  toward  acids  and  bases,  etc.,  which  have,  in  the  past,  formed  so 
large  a  part  of  the  accounts  that  have  been  written  of  these  bodies  occupy  in  this 
book  but  a  very  insignificant  place.  This  fact  shows  the  great  progress  made  during 
the  past  five  years  in  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  side  of  this  subject,  for  it  is 
now  possible  to  give  a  condensed  account  of  the  purely  chemical  facts  that  are  known 
which  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  their  publication  in  a  separate  volume." 

A  considerable  part  of  the  volume  is  tiiken  up  with  the  chemistry  of  the  nucleic 
acids  and  their  decomposition  products,  especially  the  purin  and  pyrimidin  (xnlies, 
which  bear  no  chemical  relation  to  the  protein  molecule  proper.  "The  only  reason 
for  including  the  nucleic  acids  is  the  fact  that  they  are  always  found  in  nature 
together  with  the  proteins  or  the  protamins.  This  jiractice,  while  convenient  for 
those  iamiliar  with  the  proteins,  leads  to  confusion  among  those  who  take  only  a 
general  interest  and  read  such  lx>oks  as  the  one  under  consideration  in  order  to 
obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  proteins." 

Crude  gluten,  F.  A.  Norton  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,28  {1906),  No.  l,p}).8-i;r,).— 
According  to  the  author's  investigations  "crude  gluten  consists  of  about  75  per  cent 
of  true  gluten — gliadin  and  glutenin— together  with  small  percentages  of  nongluten 
proteid,  mineral  matter,  fat,  starch,  fiber,  and  other  nonproteid  matter. 

"The  relation  of  the  crude  gluten  content  to  that  ot  total  protein  (N  X  5.7)  varies 
with  the  character  of  the  flour,  the  cr«de  gluten  content  being  greater  than  total 
protein  for  straight  and  low-grade  flours,  nearly  the  same  for  patent  flours,  and  less 
for  whole-wheat  meal. 
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"  Crude  gluten  ib  an  expression,  in  addition  to  the  true  gluten  content  of  a  flour. 
of  the  balance  between  the  loss  of  nongluten  proteidg  and  gain  from  the  retention  ol 
nonproteid  substances.  The  relation  of  the  crude  gluten  content  to  the  total  protein 
content  can  thu8  be  explained  by  the  varying  composition  of  the  different  floats  in 
respect  to  nitrogenous  compounds  and  nonproteids. 

"Crude  gluten  ia  a  very  rough  expression  of  the  gluten  content  of  a  flour  or  whe«t 
and  the  determination  has  but  little  worth  in  the  valuation  of  flours. 

"The  determination  of  total  nitrogen  and  gliadin  nitrogen  with  expression  of  the 
ratio  of  gliadin  to  total  protein  (NX  5- 7)  seems  to  be  the  best  simple  method  at 
hand  for  estimating  the  gluten  content  and  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  glaten 
in  the  valuation  of  wheats  or  flours." 

Determining  the  sulpliurous  acid  in  meat,  C.  Mentzel  {Zttchr.  UntermA. 
Nahr.u.Genussmil.,  11  (1906),  No.  6,pp.SgO-SS4)- — Inanumberofcasesthedistillation 
method  showed  the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  sulphurous  acid  (5  to  7.8  mg.)  in 
chopped  meat  when  it  could  not  be  identified  by  meansof  potassium-iodid-starcfa  paper. 

The  estimation  of  undig'ested  protein  in  feces  by  means  of  thiosinamin  add, 
E.  Rosenberg  {Arch.  Verdauun^ikrank.,  11,  p.  SSI). — Oefele's  method  of  estimating 
undigested  protein  is,  according  to  the  author's  investigations,  not  reliable. 

Concerning  the  composition  of  lecithin,  M.  Wintgbn  and  O.  Kkllek  (Ar<k. 
Pharm.,  S44  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  3-11). — Studies  of  the  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  eoa- 
tent  of  lecithins  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin  are  reported.  The  pniity  of  ledtfain 
can  not  be  ascertained  by  determining  the  nitrogen  and  the  phosphorus  rontoit 
alone.  Whether  the  determination  of  the  iodin  value  and  the  free  fatty  acid  value 
will  serve  for  the  purpose  must  be  determined  by  further  investigation. 

General  and  physiologrical  chemistry  of  fats,  F.  Ulzbr  and  J.  Klimont 
(AUgemeine  wid  phygiologische  Cliemie  der  Fette.  Berlin:  J.  Springer,  1906;  rer.  m 
Gaterr.  Chem.  Ztg.,  9  (1906),  No.  9,  p.  US). — A  monograph  on  the  chemistry  of  fats 
from  the  standpoint  of  theoretical  and  physiological  chemistry.  A  feature  of  the 
work  is. the  data  on  the  qualitative  chemical  composition  of  the  fats.  Chapters  on 
the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  fat  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  chemistry,  by  ii.*AbeL 
and  on  the  cleavage  of  fat  by  enzyms,  by  S.  Fokin,  are  included. 

Concerning:  the  estimation  of  fat  in  oil-bearing  seeds,  F.  Ruppel  {S»ekr. 
Analyt.  Chem.,  45  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  llg-114).—Tbe  modified  method  proposed  con- 
sists in  extracting  the  bulk  of  the  fat  by  treating  the  finely  ground  seed  for  6  hours 
with  ether,  then  drying  the  undissolved  residue,  grinding  with  quartz  sand,  and 
extracting  aliquot  portions  until  all  fat  is  removed. 

Contribution  to  the  examination  of  butter,  M.  Sibgfeld  (Milchw.  ZenlM.,  t 
(1906),  No.  4,  pp.  145-164,  dgms.  6). — This  is  a  continuation  of  investigations  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  9). 

The  data  obtained  in  the  examination  of  the  butter  from  2  dairies  for  several  years 
are  used  as  the  basis  for  a  discussion  of  the  relative  value  of  determinations  of  the 
Reichert-MeissI  number,  Folenske  number,  saponification  number,  iodin  number, 
and  the  average  molecular  weight  of  the  fatty  acids  in  the  examination  of  butter.  In 
general,  an  increase  in  the  Reichert-MeissI  number  was  accompanied  by  an  inerewe 
in  the  saponification  number  and  a  decrease  in  the  iodin  number,  and  in  the  average 
molecular  weight  of  the  nonvolatile  fatty  acids.  The  sample  having  the  lowest 
Reichert-MeissI  number,  23.7,  had  a  saponification  number  of  218.7,  an  iodin  num- 
ber of  47.4,  and  an  average  molecular  weight  of  269.9.  The  sample  having  the 
highest  Reichert-MeissI  number,  31.(55,  had  a  saponification  numl)er  of  229.9,  an 
iodin  number  of  34.6,  and  an  average  molecular  weight  of  257.6. 

A  simple  method  of  determining  fat  iA  milk,  KOttnbr  and  Ulricii  (Stchr. 
5fim//.  C/i<TO.,J2(i906),  A'c.  9,  pp.  7e^-7«tf).— Numerous  tests  were  made  of  the  Sichler 

method  in  comparison  with  other  methods,  the  results  being  considered  as  shoving 
that  this  method  is  a  decided  improvement  over  the  rapid  methods  previously  o*d. 
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Oerber>s  salt  method,  C.  Bbgbr  ( .ViVcAit.  Xenthl.,  S  (X906),  tfo.-i,  pp.  liO-lSS).-^ 
The  author  reports  favorably  upon  the  use  of  this  new  method  of  determining  fat 
in  milk. 

The  influence  of  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  in  gravimetric  determinations  of 
tlie  total  solids  in  mUk,  A.  Saaiv  (Milchw.  Zentbl.,  S  (tOOC),  No.  S,  pp.  115-119).— 
The  author  uses  the  covers  of  porcelain  crucibles  from  which  the  small  central  han- 
dles have  been  broken  off,  measuring  into  each  cover  about  2.5  cc.  of  milk,  and 
rapidly  weighing  the  sample.  The  milk  \a  then  evaporated  over  a  water  bath  and 
the  residue  dried  to  a  constant  weight  in  a  water  oven  at  100°  C,  which  requires 
about  4  hours.    No  al)sorbent  material  is  used. 

The  time  required  for  drying  to  a  constant  weight  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  and  higher  results  were  usually  secured.  The  direct  drying 
in  small  porcelain  dishes  is  recommended  as  one  of  the  most  accurate,  convenient, 
and  reliable  methods  for  determining  solids  in  milk. 

On  the  watering  of  wine  and  milk,  L.  Sdrrb  {Ann.  Chim.  Analyt.,  11  (1906), 
No.  S,  pp.  163-165).— The  methods  given  for  the  detection  of  added  water  depend 
npon  the  diphenylamin  reaction  for  nitrates,  which  is  not  given  by  these  materials 
when  pure. 

Oollahorative  work  on  tannin  analysis,  F.  H.  Small  (Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indut., 
Z5  {1906),  No.  7,  pp.  g96--£9ft). —Thia  id  a  brief  review  of  the  work  of  several  associa- 
tions on  the  methods  of  estimating  tannin.  A  fairly  satisfactory  method,  the 
principles  of  which  are  given,  has  resulted,  according  to  the  author,  from  this 
collaborative  work.  The  various  lines  of  work  of  the  American  Leather  Chemists' 
Association  now  in  progress  are  outlined. 

Miscellaneous  chemical  analyses  made  in  1001,  A.  M.  Pbtbr  and  L.  O. 
Beatty  ( Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  S6S-g96). — Analyses  are  reported  of  49  samples 
of  sorghum  juice,  22  of  butter,  27  of  sugar  beets,  17  of  soils,  7  of  feeding  stuffs,  9  of 
common  salt,  4  of  crude  petroleum,  1  of  marl,  2  of  phosphate  rock,  4  of  clay,  4  of 
ashes,  2  of  tobacco  stems,  1  of  a  tobacco  by-product,  5  of  tobacco  extract,  3  of  Paris 
green,  1  of  a  commercial  substance  recommended  for  use  in  curing  tobacco,  5  of  Ken- 
tucky asphalt  rock,  1  of  iron  ore,  and  24  of  mineral  waters.  Determinations  were 
also  made  of  the  arsenic  in  6  samples  of  sprayed  cabbage. 

Miscellaneous  chemical  analyses  made  in  1902,  A.  M.  Petbr,  L.  O.  Bsattv, 
and  S.  D.  Averitt  {Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt.  190S,  pp.  2SS-3SS).— Analyses ure  reported  of 
16  samples  of  sorghum  juice,  31  of  sugar  beets,  10  of  butter,  27  of  soils,  1  of  old  wood 
ashes,  61  of  grasses  and  forage  plants,  6  of  soy  beans,  1  of  mushrooms,  2  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  1  of  a  calf  food,  1  of  distillers'  corn  bran,  1  of  dried  distillers'  grains,  6  of  dis- 
tillery slop,  5  of  clay,  2  of  niter  earth,  1  of  dissolvecl  Iwne,  1  of  agricultural  lime,  1  of 
cow  manure,  and  42  of  mineral  waters. 

Miscellaneous  analyses,  C.  H.  Jones  and  F.  M.  Holuster  ( Vermont  Sta.  Rpt. 
1906,  pp.  339,  340). — Analyses  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  materials,  including 
nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood,  tankage,  bone  (raw  and  steamed),  acid  phosphate,  mu- 
riate of  potash,  wood  a<ihes,  muck,  and  mixed  fertilizers,  are  reported. 

METEOBOLOOT— WATER. 

Monthly  Weather  Beview  {Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  34  {1906),  Not.  1,  pp.  1-60,  figt. 
19,  chart!  8;  S,  pp.  61-108,  figs.  9,  charts  S8).— In  addition  to  the  usual  reports  on 
forecasts,  warnings,  weather  and  crop  conditions,  meteorological  tables  and  charts 
for  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1906,  recent  papers  bearing  on  meteorology, 
recent  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  library,  etc.,  these  numbers  contain  the  fol- 
lowing articles  and  notes : 

No.  1.— The  Cyclonic  Storm  of  October  6-12,  1905,  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean 
(illus.),  by  J.  Page;  lmprove<l  Metho<ls  for  Finding  Altitude  and  Azimuth,  Geo- 
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graphical  Poeition.and  the  Variation  of  the  Coinpaaa — Second  Article  (illua.);  Studiee 
on  the  Thermodynamics  o(  the  Atmosphere — I,  Asymmetric  Cyclones  and  Anticy- 
clones in  Europe  and  America  (illus.),  by  F.  H.  Bigelow;  Atmospheric  Electricity, 
by  G.  C.  Simpeon^  Atmospheric  Electricity  in  High  Latituda^  by  G.  C.  Simpson; 
The  Time  of  Moonrise  and  Moonset  (illus.),  by  W.  F.  Rigge;  A  Possible  £xteii»on 
of  the  Period  of  Weather  Forecasts,  by  E.  B.  Garriott  (see  p.  1045);  Forecasts  and 
Verifications  in  Western  Australia,  by  W.  E.  Cooke;  The  Relation  of  Forests  to 
lUinfall  (illus.),  by  W.  F.  Hubbard  (see  p.  1044);  An  Important  OKI  Local  Weather 
Record  for  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  An  Appeal  for  an  Aero-physical  Observatory  in  Japan, 
by  S.  T.  Tamura;  Tornadoes — Hailstones — Thundercloads,  by  J.  P.  Gibson;  and 
Weather  Bureau  Men  as  Educators. 

No.  2. — The  Relation  between  Storm  Movement  and  Pressure  Distribution  (illaa), 
by  E.  H.  Bowie;  Climatology  of  Haiti  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (illus.),  by  C.  F. 
Talman;  Mean  Annual  Rain  Map  of  New  South  Wales;  Studies  on  the  Tbermody- 
namics  of  the  Atmosphere — II,  Coordination  of  the  Velocity,  Temperature,  and 
Pressure  in  the  Cyclones  and  Anticyclones  of  Europe  and  North  America  (illna),  by 
F.  H.  Bigelow;  Vertical  Air  Currents,  by  F.  W.  Proctor;  Snow  Formed  by  Mixture 
of  Warm  and  Cold  Air,  by  R.  W.  Gray;  Prevention  of  Damage  by  Frost,  by  R.  P. 
Skinner  (see  p.  1044);  Early  Knowledge  of  the  Tides  at  Panama,  by  R.  A.  Harris; 
Publication  of  River  6t^  Readings;  Weather  Bureau  Men  as  Educators;  Life  and 
Work  of  James  P.  Espy;  Lectures  on  Meteorology;  Hailstorms  in  the  Bahamas;  A 
Fake  Rain  Maker;  and  Outline  for  the  Study  of  Meteorology  in  the  New  York 
State  Normal  School. 

Meteorological  obaervations  (Idaho  Sta.  Rpl.  1906,  pp.  ^-n^).— Daily  and 
monthly  summaries  are  given  of  observations  during  1905  on  temperature,  preamie, 
precipitation,  cloudiness,  and  wind  movement.  The  meian  temperature  of  the  year 
was  48.6°,  the  highest  temperature  103°,  July  22;  the  lowest  —13°,  February  11; 
the  total  precipitation  (rainfall  and  melted  snow)  was  20.37  in.,  the  rainbill  being 
17.51  in. 

Meteorological  summakies  for  the  year  1901  (Kentweky  Sta.  Rpl.  1901,  pp. 
296-301). — Tabular  summaries  for  1901  are  gpven  of  observations  at  the  station  oo 
pressure,  tempeirature,  precipitation,  cloudiness,  wind  movement,  and  casual 
phenomena. 

Meteorological  summaries  for  the  year  1003  {KeiUwky  Sla.  RpL190i,fp. 
336-341) . — Tabular  summaries  for  1902  are  given  of  observations  at  the  station  on 
pressure,  temperature,  precipitation,  cloudiness,  wind  movement,  and  casual 
phenomena. 

Meteorological  obaervationa  (Jlf<un«  iSto.  Bui.  lS4,pp.  gS9-gSl). — Monthly  and 
annual  summaries  are  given  of  observations  at  the  experiment  station  on  pressure, 
temperature,  precipitation,  cloudiness,  wind  movement,  and  of  rainfall  at  24  diffe^ 
ent  places  in  the  State.  The  mean  pressure  for  the  year  was  29.84  in.,  the  mean 
temperature  42.13°  (normal  for  37  years  42.2°),  precipitation  32.01  in.  (normal  forS' 
years  43.98  in.),  snowfall  70.5  in.  (normal  for  37  years  91.6  in),  number  of  clear  days 
150,  cloudy  days  121. 

"The  winter  of  1904-5  was  one  of  unusual  severity,  December  being  4}°,  January 
3°,  and  February  4°  below  the  average  for  these  months.  .  .  .  During  this  same 
period  the  thermometer  registered  zero  or  below,  as  the  minimum  tempentare,  on 
no  less  than  50  days. 

"For  three  successive  years  the  total  precipitation  has  been  very  low,  the  deficit 
for  the  past  year  amounting  to  about  12  in.,  or  over  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  The 
shortage  was  especially  noticeable  in  March  and  October,  in  which  months  the  pre- 
cipitation was  about  one-fifth  the  average.  In  but  one  month  of  the  year,  November, 
did  the  precipitation  equal  the  average  amount." 
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Meteorolo^cal  observations,  J.  £.  Ostranorr  and  T.  A.  Barry  {^fassachusett» 
Sta.  Met.  BuU.  907,  iOS,  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and 
casual  phenomena  during  March  and  April,  1906.  The  data  are  briefly  discussed  in 
a  general  note  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Keteorological  observations  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  for  the 
year  1904  (Michigan  Sta.  Jtpt.  1906,  j>p.  »S-7*.J).— Tabulated  daily  and  monthly 
summaries  of  observations  during  1904  on  temperature,  pressure,  precipitation, 
hnmidity,  cloudiness,  wind  movement,  etc. 

S-wedish  meteorological  observations,  1904,  U.  E.  Hamburo  (Mel.  lakttag. 
Seerige[Obierv.  Ma.  Suid.],  K.  Svemka  Vetensh.  Akad.,  46  (1904),  pp.  A'+/57).— This 
report  is  divided  into  3  parts,  (1)  daily  observations  at  18  stations  of  the  second  ( rder, 
(2)  monthly  and  annual  summaries  of  all  the  meteorological  elements  furnished  by 
39  stations  of  the  second  order,  and  (3)  5-(lay  means  of  temperature  at  the  39  stations 
included  in  part  2. 

Meteorological  observations  for  the  year  1904  at  tho  Ploti  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  M.  Svolinsky  ( GhodichnuU  Olchel  Pluiy.  Seltk.  Khoz.  Opuitn. 
Slantza,  10  (1904),  pp.  l-S5).—ka  in  previous  years  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  544),  this  report 
summarizes  observations  on  precipitation  (including  snowfall),  evaporation,  humidity 
of  the  air,  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  soil  at  different  depths,  insolation  and 
solar  radiation,  atmospheric  pressure,  and  direction  of  wind.  The  total  precipitation 
during  the  year  was  299.4  mm.,  the  smallest  for  the  ten  years  during  which  observa- 
tions have  been  made  at  the  station.  The  distribution  of  the  rainfall,  however,  was 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  crops.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air  was 
below  normal.  The  maximum  temperature  was  35.1°  C,  July  18;  the  minimum, 
— 23.2°,  January  11  and  13.  The  maximum  pressure  during  the  year  was  764.6  mm., 
the  minimum  728  mm.    The  prevailing  direction  of  wind  was  northwest. 

Observations  at  the  meteorological  observatory  of  the  University  of  Inns- 
bruck in  1903,  W.  Trabert  (Ber.  Naturw.  Med.  Ver.  Inntbnwk,  29  (190S-4, 1904-5), 
pp.  mSSI). — Detailed  tabular  records  of  daily  observations  on  atmospheric  pressure, 
temperature,  humidity,  cloudiness,  wind,  and  precipitation,  and  hourly  observations 
with  self-recording  apparatus  on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  rainfall,  and  sun- 
shine are  given  for  each  month  of  the  year. 

International  Meteorological  Conference  at  Innsbruck  (Nature  [London],  7S 
(1906),  No».JS7S,  pp.  610-61H;  1876,  pp.  562, 663;  73  (1906),  No.  189i,  pp.  SSI,  S32).— 
A  summary  account  of  proceedings  of  this  conference  held  at  Innsbruck  Septem- 
ber 9-15,  1905,  under  the  presidency  of  J.  M.  Pernter. 

In  his  opening  address  the  president  discussed  particularly  the  importance  and 
progress  of  exploration  of  the  upper  air  and  the  problem  of  weather  periods  and 
their  connection  with  and  dependence  on  the  activity  of  the  sun.  Among  the  sub- 
jects receiving  particular  attention  were  investigations  of  excessive  rainfall,  solar 
radiation,  long  series  homogeneous  observations,  meteorological  observations  during 
the  last  century,  island  meteorological  stations,  and  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  to 
announce  the  approach  of  storms. 

Japanese  meteorological  service  in  Korea  and  China,  S.  T.  Tamura  (Sneju:e, 
n,  KT.,  SS  (1906),  No.  684,  pp.  396,  S97). — The  organization  of  a  series  of  stations 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Chemulpo  Meteorological  Observatory  and  their  equip-- 
ment  are  briefly  described. 

Climatic  notes  on  the  Sahara,  £.  F.  Gautieb  (Ann.  (iiogr.,  14  (1906),  No.  78, 
pp.  459-461;  Bui.  Amer.  Geogr.  Soc.,  S8  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  SS-S4;  abs.  in  Science,  n. 
XT.,  SS  (1906),  No.  688,  p.  655). — The  more  important  climatic  facts  brought  out  in 
this  report  are  that  strictly  desert  conditions  are  not  as  extensive  in  the  Sahara  as 
is  generally  believed;  and  that  there  have  been  three  epochs  in  the  climatic  history 
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of  the  region,  the  first  marked  by  conditions  which  supported  a  denxe  population 
(of  the  neolithic  period),  the  second  by  desert  conditions,  and  the  third,  or  pment 
period,  in  which  the  land  is  gradually  assuming  a  steppe-like  character. 

The  gradual  desiccation  of  the  region  advanced  from  the  Soudan,  but  to-day  the 
rainbelt  is  again  extending  more  and  more  toward  the  north.  On  the  stepper,  whtre 
the  Soudan  merges  into  the  Sahara,  the  annual  rainfall  is  6  to  12  inches  and  supporta 
considerable  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

Texaa  rainfall  during  1906  ( Texas  Farm  and  Ranch,  SS  (1906),  No.  10,  p.  S,fig. 
1). — A  map  with  brief  notes  furnished  by  E.  E.  Spencer,  director  of  the  Texas  sec- 
tion of  the  Weather  Bureau,  is  given.  The  average  annual  precipitation  for  the 
State  as  determined  from  reports  of  87  stations  was  44.49  in.,  or  12.55  in.  above  the 
normal.  The  greatest  annual  precipitation  was  86.32  in.  at  Jefferson,  the  least  17.8 
in.  at  £1  Paso.  The  heaviest  rainfall  occurred  over  the  eastern,  northeastern,  cen- 
tral, and  coast  regions  of  the  State. 

Sainfall  in  the  agricultural  districts,  ti.  G.  Bond  {Queendand  Agr.  Jour.,  IS 
{1906),  No.  6,  p.  S80). — A  table  is  given  which  shows  the  total  rainfall  for  each  niontli 
from  December,  1904,  to  December,  1905,  inclusive,  in  41  agricultural  districts  of 
Queensland. 

The  relation  of  forests  to  rainfall,  W.  F.  HDBBAKD(ifo.  WealherRer.,S4(l90ei), 
No.  1,  pp.  S4->6,  Jigs.  g). — The  distribution  of  forests  as  depejident  upon  rainfall  is 
illustrated  by  conditions  in  California,  and  it  is  shown  that  "topc^raphy  and  winds 
are  the  controlling  factors  in  the  diatribution  of  forests.  They  make  most  of  the 
Pacific  coast  a  region  of  winter  rains  and  summer  droughts,  and,  away  from  the 
coast,  limit  the  forests  to  the  higher  altitudes.  ...  As  rainfall  determines  the 
presence  or  absence  of  forests,  so  the  configuration  of  the  land  and  its  relation  to 
water  bodies  and  constant  winds  determine  the  rainfall." 

Forests  and  rainfall  in  Silesia,  J.  Sordbbrt  {Stehr.  Ibrit  u.  Jagdw.,  37  {190S}, 
No.  6,  pp.  S76S80,  figs.  S;  ab*.  in  Mel.  ZUehr.,  IS  {1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  566-S70,  figt.  S, 
and  Science,  n.  ter.,  es  {1906),  No.  689,  p.  S9S).— This  subject  is  discussed  on  the  baas 
of  the  rainfall  map  published  by  Hellmann  in  1899,  the  conclusion  reached  being  that 
forests  seem  to  produce  an  increase  iii  precipitation.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
forests  retard  wind  movement  and  promote  rise  and  cooling  of  the  air.  If  one-half 
of  the  observed  diSerence  is  set  down  as  being  due  to  the  increased  protection  of  the 
gauges  set  up  in  or  near  the  forests,  the  actual  eflect  of  the  trees  themselves  wonld 
roughly  correspond  to  an  increase  in  altitude  of  40  meters. 

Prevention  of  danutge  by  firost,  K.  P.  Ski.vnbr  {Mo.  Weather  Ret.,  S4  {190S), 
No.  S,  pp.  79,  SO). — Tests  of  various  smudges  and  the  use  of  potash  salts  as  fertiliaers 
are  reported,  which,  while  not  conclusive,  indicate  that  more  or  lees  protection  may 
be  afforded  in  some  cases  by  such  means. 

Cloud  studies,  A.  W.  Clayden  {London:  John  Murray,  1905,  pp.  XIJI-rlS4,!>lf- 
61;  rev.  in  Nature  [fAmdon],  73  {1906),  No.  1896,  pp.  416,  417,  fig*.  ;^).— In  his  review 
of  this  book  Prof.  H.  H.  Ilildebrandsson  states  that  it  will  be  a  standard  work  for 
all  students  of  clouds.  The  author  accepts  the  types  of  the  International  Cloud  Atlas' 
and  arranges  his  various  forms  as  subforms  of  these  types  with  the  exception  of  the 
nimbus  cloud,  which  he  classifies  as  a  snbform  of  the  stratus  type. 

On  cloud  formation  in  the  Alpine  valleys.  —Contributions  to  the  mechaniaffl 
of  cloud  formation,  H.  von  Picker  {Bcr.  Naturw.  Med.  Ver.  Inntbmck,  t9(190S-4, 
1904-5 ) ,  pj}.  193-Z7B). — A  series  of  observations  at  various  elevations  to  study  especially 
the  formation  of  stratus  clouds  in  inland  valleys  is  reported. 

Apparatus  for  observing  and  recording  storms  {Sci.  XX.  SOde,  1905,  A«t- 
IS,  Sup.;  ab».  in  Rer.  Sci.  [Parit],  5.  ser.,  5  {1906),  No.  9,  pp.  S78,  «■»).— An  appara- 
tus devised  by  A.  Turpain,  of  the  meteorological  observatory  of  Puy-de-IWme  for 
photographically  and  automatically  recording  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere during  storms  is  described. 
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A  possible  extension  of  the  period  of  weather  forecasts,  £.  B.  Garkiott  (Mo. 
Weather  Rev.,  S4  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  S2,  US). — A  study  of  counterbalancing  tendencies 
with  regard  to  weather  abnormalities  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  with  completion  of  daily  telegraphic  communication  with  the  domi- 
nating "centers  of  atmospheric  action"  over  Siberia,  the  Alaskan  coast,  the  Azores, 
and  Iceland,  "daily  available  forecasts  can  undoubtedly  be  made  of  the  general 
character  of  the  weather  for  at  least  one  week  in  advance.  Such  general  forecasts 
could  specify  the  character,  whether  warm  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  of  the  weather  of 
the  near  future,  and  could  indicate  the  duration  and  termination,  days  in  advance, 
of  periods  of  abnormal  weather." 

Public  water  supply  of  Ohio  {Ann.  kpt.  Bd.  Health.  Ohio,  19  (1904), pp.  61-S4S).— 
Reports  are  given  on  plans  for  water  supplies  or  sewerage  proposed  during  1904  for 
a  large  number  of  places  in  Ohio. 

The  results  of  laboratory  examination  of  waters,  sewage,  and  sewage  effluents,  and 
studies  of  methods  of  purification  are  also  reported  in  detail. 

It  is  stated  that  "with  but  few  exceptions  the  surface  waters  of  the  State  are 
ununited  for  a  public  supply.  In  many  regions  the  ground  water  is  inadequate  for 
a  city  of  much  size.  The  purification  of  surface  waters  must  receive  more  and  more 
attention.  A  filtration  plant  must  he  properly  constructed  and  efiiciently  operated 
to  afford  a  safe  water  supply." 

It  is  suggested  that  "  it  would  seem  not  improper  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
collect  the  evidence  to  show  that  the  water  supply  of  any  city  is  dangerous  to  life 
and  health.  The  attorney-general  might  present  this  evidence  to  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction — to  the  supreme  court,  if  possible.  If  satisfied  that  conditions 
were  such  that  public  interests  warranted  and  demanded  it,  this  court  should  have 
authority  to  compel  the  city  to  make  necessary  improvements  within  a  reasonable 
time." 

Seventy-one  cities  and  177  villages,  representing  55  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Ohio,  had  a  public  water  supply  in  1904. 

The  sources  of  water  supply  ii\  Wisconsin,  W.  G.  Kircbopfbr  (Bui.  Univ. 
Wu.,  No.  106,  pp.  16S-SS7;  abs.  in  Engin.  New*,  65  (1906),  No.  IS,  pp.SSS,  S56).—li 
ia  stated  that  of  the  270  cities  and  villages  in  Wisconsin  120  are  provided  with  a 
public  water  supply.  Fifty  of  the  latter  use  artesian  water,  30  ground  water,  14  lake 
water,  12  river  water,  and  of  the  remainder  the  source  of  supply  is  not  definitely 
known.  Of  the  artesian  well  supplies,  27  are  from  Potsdam  sandstone,  10  from  St 
Peters  sandstone,  and  the  remainder  from  both. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  water  used  from  the  various  sources,  lake  waters  rank 
first,  artesian  waters  second,  ground  waters  third,  and  river  waters  fourth.  As  to 
soflSciency  or  quantity,  lake  waters  rank  first,  river  waters  second,  artesian  waters 
third,  and  ground  waters  fourth,  and  as  to  purity,  artesian  waters  rank  first,  lake 
waters  second,  ground  waters  third,  and  river  waters  fourth.  The  most  serious 
troubles  with  artesian  waters  were  hardness  and  presence  of  iron. 

The  biology  of  water  bacteria,  E.  Kohn  (Centhl.  Bait,  [rir.],  S.  Abt.,  16  (1906), 
Not.  gS-SS,  pp.  690-708,  Jigs.  3;  Z5,  pp.  777-786). — This  article  reports  studies  on  the 
general  course  of  multiplication  of  micro-organisms  and  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  bacterial  flora  when  water  is  allowed  to  stand  and  the  foo<l  requirements  of  a 
series  of  saprophytic  fresh-water  micro-organisms. 

The  bacterial  flora  was  found  to  change  quantitatively  and  in  composition  when 
large  samples  of  sweet  water  were  allowed  to  stand  for  a  long  time.  The  increase  in 
germination  was  greatest  in  vessels  of  the  kinds  of  glasses  which  were  the  most  soluble 
in  water.  The  phosphortis  thus  dissolved  from  the  glass  was  sufficient  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  organisms.  The  organisms  were  found  to  vary  widely  with  regard  to 
their  behavior  toward  the  nutrient  solutions,  particularly  the  concentration  of  grape 
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sugar  and  ammonium  sulphate  solutions  supplied.     Three  per  cent  grape-sngar  sola- 
tion  was  found  to  be  too  strong  for  Vrobacilltu  patteuri. 

Experiments  with  ospper-iron  fulphate  for  water  purification  at  Marietta, 
Ohio  {Ettffin.  Rec,  IS  (1906),  No.  It,  pp.  999-394,  fig»-  ^).— The  successful  use  of 
a  mixture  of 'copper  and  iron  sulphates  precipitated  trith  caustic  lime  and  held  on 
the  filter  for  precipitation  of  impurities  and  reduction  of  the  number  of  bacteria  in 
water  is  reported. 

SOUS— FESTUIZEBB. 

Soils,  T.  DiBTRiCR  and  F.  IIoncamp  (Jahraber.  Agr.  Chem.,  3.  ser.,  7  (1904),  fft 
X6-99). — A.  review  is  given  of  the  literature  relating  to  this  subject  published  daring 
1904,  classified  as  follows:  Rocks,  stones,  and  their  weathering  products;  cultiraM-- 
Boils,  including  analyses  of  soils,  physics  of  soils  and  absorption,  and  the  lower  organ- 
isms of  soils;  and  moors  and  moor  culture. 

Mechanical  analysis  of  soils,  J.  A.  Murray  (Chem.  Netct,  93  (1906),  No.  UOS, 
pp.  40-4^;  abii.  in  Analyst,  SI  (1906),  No.  361,  pp.  129,  ISO). — This  article  describes 
"  a  long  tube  sedimentation  process." 

The  apparatus  employed  consisted  of  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  (of  about  200  cc  capac- 
ity) of  which  the  neck,  after  removal  of  the  flange,  was  exactly  the  same  diameto' 
as  a  long  glass  tube  which  was  attached  to  it  by  means  of  a  piece  of  india-rubber 
tubing  fitted  outside  of  the  tube  and  of  the  neck  of  the  flask.  The  tube  actually 
used  was  147  cm.  long  by  2.3  cm.  internal  diameter.  "A  wide  shallow  glasa  baan 
about  20  cm.  diameter  and  a  few  small  porcelain  evaporating  dishes  about  7.5  cm. 
diameter  are  also  neceseary.  .  .  . 

"The  experiment  was  carried  out  as  follows:  Five  gm.  of  tlie  air-dried  fine  soil 
(i.  e.,  that  which  had  passed  through  100-niesh  sieve),  thoroughly  disint^^ted  in 
dilute  ammonia  solution,  was  put  into  the  flask,  which  was  then  vigorously  shaken, 
filled  nearly  full  of  water,  and  attached  to  the  tube.  Water  was  then  poured  gently 
down  the  side  of  the  tube  (so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sediment  in  the  flaek)  till  it  abo 
was  full,  when  the  open  end  was  closed  with  a  cork,  and  the  whole  inverted  over 
the  large  basin  of  water.  The  cork  closing  the  end  was  immed'ately  withdrawn, 
and  one  of  the  small  porcelain  evaporating  dishes,  previously  dried  and  weighed, 
placed  beneath  the  open  end  of  the  tube. 

"The  sediment  began  to  descend  whenever  the  tube  was  inverted,  and  the  firat 
particles  were  deposited  in  the  dish  in  about  fifteen  seconds.  After  a  short  interval 
this  dish,  containing  the  first  portion,  was  removed  and  replaced  by  another,  and 
this  again  by  a  third,  and  so  on.  These  dishes  containing  the  several  fractions  of 
the  sediment  thus  removed  from  the  large  basin  were  of  course  full  of  water,  of 
which,  however,  a  considerable  part  was  separated  by  simple  decantation,  after 
standing  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  remainder  driven  ofi  on  the  water  bath.  The 
dried  residue  was  then  weighed,  and  examined  under  tlie  microscope  for  deteraiina- 
tion  of  the  size  of  the  particles." 

Results  of  tests  of  the  method  on  a  sample  of  stiff  clay  soil  and  of  Rothanwtwl  soil 
are  reporte<l. 

It  was  found  advisable  in  case  of  the  heavier  soil  to  make  a  preliminary  roogli 
separation  of  the  finer  and  coarser  material  by  shaking  with  weak  ammonia,  allow- 
ing to  stand  15  minutes,  and  pouring  off  the  solution  containing  the  fine  material  in 
susijension.  The  coarser  material  was  introduced  into  the  apparatus  deacribed  and 
separated  into  3  fractions,  viz,  those  se{>arating  in  5,  15,  and  40  minutes  after  the 
beginning  of  the  test.  Preliminary  separation  was  not  necessary  in  case  of  th' 
lighter  Rothamsted  soil. 

A  chemical  study  of  some  Oregon  beaTor-dam  soils,  C.  K  BBAnur  {Jo*^- 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  gs  (1906),  No.  I,  pp.  64,  «5).— Analyses  of  6  samples  of  beaver^lM" 
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floiln  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  one  of  which  is  virgin  and  the  others  have  been  used 
for  a  number  of  years  in  onion  growing,  are  reported. 

These  soils  when  virgin  are  composed  largely  of  organic  matter  of  a  peaty  nature. 
They  are  porous,  light,  and  loo^e,  with  no  tendency  to  bake  or  form  lumps.  The 
analyses  show  that  their  nitrogen  content  is  large.  I'otash  is  present  in  liberal  cjuan- 
tities,  but  is  of  low  availability.  Phosphoric  acid  is  not  deficient  and  is  largely  in 
available  form.  The  soils  contain  sufficient  lime  to  keep  them  sweet,  and  lime  is 
always  in  excess  of  magnesia. 

The  nitrogen  content  of  the  virgin  soil  was  1.56  per  cent  and  varied  from  0.78  to 
2.06  per  cent  in  3  of  the  cultivated  soils.  The  total  potash  content  was  0.14  \>er  c-ent 
in  the  virgin  soil  and  varied  from  0.1  to  0.28  per  cent  in  the  other  soils.  The  phos- 
phoric-acid content  was  0.26  per  cent  in  the  virgin  soil,  varying  from  0.21  to  2.3  per 
cent  in  the  cultivated  soils.  The  availability  of  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  was 
determined  by  digestion  in  0.5  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid. 

Seport  on  the  soils  of  Borset,  with  suggestions  on  manuring,  cultivation, 
etc.,  J.  Pbrcival  (Oniv.  Col. Reading,  Agr.  Dept.,Ann.  Rpl.  Soils  Dortel,  7  {1905), pp. 
SO,  map  1). — ^This  report  summarizes  in  a  simple  manner  the  more  practical  results 
of  the  analyses  of  100  samples  of  soil  from  various  parts  of  Dorsetshire  which  have 
been  previously  reported  (K.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  857),  the  information  being  adapted  espe- 
cially to  those  engaged  in  farming  in  Dorset 

"The  first  part  of  the  report  contains  general  information  as  to  manures.  In  this 
part  will  be  found  a  description  of  some  of  tlie  chief  kinds  of  manures  and  suggestions 
as  to  the  use  of  manures  for  various  crops.  Some  notes  on  grass  mixtures  are  also 
given.  The  f«cond  part  of  the  report  contains  a  description  of  the  various  kinds  of 
soils  in  the  county  according  to  their  geological  formations;  and  suggestions  are  given 
on  points  connected  with  the  manuring  and  cultivation  of  each  class  of  soil,  largely 
based  upon  the  analyses  of  typical  soils,  of  which  a  list  (with  the  results)  is  given 
for  each  district." 

A  geological  map  is  given  which  makes  it  poreible  to  locate  the  different  classes  of 
soils  discussed.  It  is  shown  thi(t  a  large  proportion  of  the  area  consists  mainly  of 
chalk  formation,  while  another  large  area  is  occnpie<I  by  a  series  of  sands  of  low  fer- 
tility.   The  chief  deficiency  of  the  chalk  soils  seems  to  be  potash. 

On  loess  soils  and  loess  marls,  Halbnkb,  Kling,  and  Kncibui  (  Vrtljtrhr.  Buyer. 
Landw.  Rat.,  10(1905),  No.  3,  pp.  447-456). — This  article  describes  the  various  types 
of  loess  occurring  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  and  discusses  their  origin  and  transfor- 
mations, especially  their  changes  in  lime  content  Examinations  of  a  large  number 
of  samples  show  a  variation  of  0.08  to  6.05  per  cent  of  lime  in  the  surface  soil  and 
0.19  to  47  per  cent  in  the  subsoil,  ranging  from  pure  sandy  loess  to  loess  marl.  The 
chemical  and  physical  make-up  of  the  latter  is  considere<l  in  detail. 

The  fertilizer  requirements  of  Hessian  soils,  K.  Hahrlhopf  ( Dot  Ditngtings- 
bedurfnis  der  hetsischen  Boden,  pp.  ,19;  Fuhling'»  Land  in.  7A<j.,  .5.5  {1906),  No.  3,  pp. 
73-81). — ^The  composition  and  fertilizer  requirements,  as  determined  by  pot  exi)eri- 
ments,  of  Hessian  soils  of  different  geological  origins  are  discussed. 

The  soils  tested  were  of  bat^alt,  bunter-aandstein,  shell  lime,  graywacke,  an<l  clay 
slate  types.  The  composition  of  the  different  soils  and  of  the  rocks  from  which  they 
were  originally  derived  is  given.  All  of  the  soils  responded  to  applications  of  nitro- 
gen. Their  behavior  toward  potash  was  variable,  depending  upon  their  origin 
and  content  of  available  potash  as  shown  by  analysis.  The  liasalt,  shell  lime,  and 
clay  slate  soils  were  benefite<l  by  applications  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  graywacke 
soils  did  not  respond  to  such  applications,  and  bunter-sandstein  soils  varied  in  their 
behavior  toward  phosphoric  acid  according  to  the  amounts  of  available  phosphoric 
acid  present  as  shown  by  analysis.  Only  the  basalt  soils  showed  a  need  of  lime.  It 
was  concluded  that  yxA  experiments  are  a  reliable  means  of  determining  the  fertilizer 
reqniretnents  of  soils. 
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The  effect  of  plant  growth,  and  of  manures  uixm  the  retantion  of  haHaby 
the  soil,  A.  D.  Hali.  and  N.  H.  J.  Millbr  {Proe.  Roy.  Soe.  [London],  Ser.  B,77 
(1905),  No.  liSU,  pp.  1-S3,  figs,  t;  ab».  in.  Jour.  Chan.  Soc.  [London],  90  (1906),  So. 
5S0,  II,  pp.  119,  120). — The  investigationa  reported  in  this  article  deal  "with  the 
changes  in  the  amount  of  calcium  carbonate,  the  chief  substance  in  the  soil  acting  ti« 
a  base,  which  are  brought  about  by  natural  agencies,  by  manuring,  and  particolarl; 
by  the  growth  of  plants." 

It  is  stated  that  the  Rothamsted  soils  generally  contam  about  3  per  cent  of  calriam 
carbonate,  due  mainly  to  former  applications  of  chalk.  "  Determinations  made  in 
numerous  samples  from  different  plats  of  Broadbalk,  Agdell,  and  Hoos  fields,  taken 
at  different  dates  from  1856  to  the  present  time,  show  that  the  soils  of  thennma- 
nured  plats  lose  in  drainage  on  the  average  about  1,000  lbs.  of  calcium  carbonate  per 
acre  per  annum.  This  agrees  closely  with  results  derived  from  analyses  of  field 
drainage  by  Creydt,  von  Seelhorst,  and  Wilms  [E.  8.  R.,  13,  p.  723;  16,  p.  8.56]. 

"  The  loss  of  calcium  carbonate  is  increased  when  ammonium  salts  are  employed 
by  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  acid  of  the  manure.  Sodium  nitrate  and  farmyard 
manure  diminish  the  loss. 

"Analyses  of  wheat  plants  grown  in  water  culture  and  of  the  solutions  themselvee 
showed  that  the  plants  take  up  an  excess  of  acid  from  the  salts  supplied,  leaving 
behind  a  corresponding  excess  of  base.  This  explains  how  it  is  that,  despite  loeseB 
by  nitrification,  soils  which  contain  only  minute  amounts  of  calcium  carbonate 
(examples  of  such  soils  are  given)  are  able  to  maintain  a  neutral  condition.  The 
experiments  also  furnished  evidence  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  did  not  excrete  any 
organic  acid  or  other  organic  matter. 

"Finally  it  is  shown  that  calcium  oxalate  and  other  organic  salts  are  converted 
into  carbonate  by  soil  organisms." 

Inreatigations  on  changes  in  the  nitrogen  of  soils,  F.  LShnis  (J/ttt.  /xmdir. 
Intt.  Leipzig,  1906,  No.  7,  pp.  1-105;  Centbl.  Bait,  [etc.],  S.  AU.,  IS  (1905),  Son.  H, 
pp.  S61-S65;  13-14,  pp-  4-'i0-4SS;  abg.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  88  (1905),  So. 
518,  II,  p.  854;  90  (1906),  No.  619,  II,  p.  .^).— The  investigations  here  reported  were 
made  on  soil  of  a  plat  on  the  Oberholz  experimental  field  of  the  agricultural  institnte 
of  the  University  of  Leipzig  during  1903  and  1904. 

Oats  were  grown  on  the  plat  in  1903,  and  after  these  were  harvested  half  of  the 
area  was  given  shallow  cultivation  while  the  other  was  left  in  stabble.  In  1904  the 
field  was  planted  in  potatoes,  which  received  applications  of  the  various  feitiliieR 
(bone  meal,  lime  nitrogen,  urea,  ammonium  sulphate,  sodium  nitrate,  etc.),  the 
transformations  of  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  experiments  to  study,  namely, 
the  formation  of  ammonia  from  bone  meal,  lime  nitrogen,  and  urea;  the  formation 
of  nitrate  from  ammonium  sulphate;  the  liberation  of  nitrogen  from  nitrate,  and  the 
fixation  of  nitrogen  by  bacteria.  The  influence  of  the  timo  of  year  (temperatare), 
weather,  and  of  various  methotls  of  culture  on  the  yields  and  utilization  of  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  different  fertilizers  was  also  studied,  and  the  different  kinds  of  bacteria 
which  took  part  in  the  transformation  of  the  nitrogen  were  isolated  and  determined. 

Decomi>osition  was  least  affected  by  the  season  of  the  year  in  case  of  bone  meal 
and  most  in  case  of  urea  and  calcium  cyanamid.  The  nitrogen  of  calcium  cyanamid 
was  quickly  converted  into  ammonia  during  April  and  May,  and  its  effect  on  the 
crop  was  similar  to  that  of  ammonium  salts.  It  was  found  that  BaaUut  mycoidtt 
converted  39  per  cent  and  Bacterium  vulgare  28  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  bone 
into  ammonia  in  3  weeks.  Allowing  the  soil  to  remain  In  stubble  had  a  distinct 
effect  on  denitrification  and  nitrogen  assimilation,  but  not  on  the  other  changes. 

The  chief  effect  of  bringing  the  lower  layers  of  the  soil  to  the  surface  was  to  dimin- 
ish nitrification,  the  least  effect  being  observed  in  the  case  of  decomposition  of  bone 
meal  and  urea,  while  there  was  no  effect  as  regards  nitrogen  assimilation  and  decom- 
position of  calcium  cyanamid.     Dry  weather  in  July  was  especially  injarioos  u 
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regards  nitriflcation,  nitrogen  aseiniilation,  and  the  decomposition  of  calcium  cyana- 
mid,  but  was  practically  without  effect  on  denitrification  and  decomposition  of  bone 
meal  and  urea.  It  is  concluded  that  water  to  the  extent  of  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil  is  required  for  the  uninterrupted  progress  of 
the  various  changes  in  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil. 

In  these  investigations  soil  extracts  were  used  as  a  culture  medium  with  good 
results.  These  extracts  were  prepared  by  boiling  1  kg.  of  soil  for  2  hours  with  2 
liters  of  tap  water.  The  solution,  evaporated  to  a  volume  of  about  800  cc.,  was 
cleared  up  with  talc  and  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  was  evaporated  until  it  contained 
about  0.4  per  cent  of  inorganic  constituents.  In  this  way  1  kg.  of  soil  gave  as  a  rule 
about  600  cc.  of  neutral  extract  containing  0.4  per  cent  of  inorganic  and  0.6  per  cent 
of  organic  constituents.  The  nitrogen  content  was  about  0.02  per  cent  and  the  solu- 
tion was  almost  entirely  free  of  phosphoric  acid.  P^xcept  in  the  case  of  the  experi- 
ments with  bone  meal,  therefore,  about  0.5  per  cent  of  dipotassium  phosphate  was 
added.  In  the  experiments  reported  this  extract  was  inoculated  with  soil,  using  the 
latter  at  the  rate  of  10  gm.  of  soil  to  100  cc.  of  solution. 

B«port  of  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Ploti  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  B.  M.  Wblbel  (Ghodichnua  Otcltel  Ploty.  SeUt.  Khoz.  OpuUn.  Stantzil,  10 
(1904),  PP-  76-lSO;  ab».  in  Centbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  SS  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  73-76).— A  con- 
tinuation and  extension  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  552)  on  atmospheric  pre- 
dpitation,  lysimeter  observations,  and  experiments  in  vegetation  boxes  is  reported. 

The  report  deals  with  studies  of  the  adaptability  of  lysiraeters  to  the  investigation 
of  questions  relating  to  the  balance  of  water  and  nitrogen  in  the  soil  as  influenced  by 
variations  in  precipitation,  methods  of  culture,  manuring,  etc.  Three  groups  of  lysim- 
eters  installed  at  the  station  and  the  kind  of  investigations  for  which  they  are 
osed  are  described.  It  has  been  found  that  the  method  of  construction  and  of  filling 
the  lysimeters  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  results  obtained. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  in  the  experiments  with  the  lysimeters  to  a  com- 
parison of  the  influence  of  black  fallow  and  green  fallow  on  the  water  and  nitrogen 
content  of  the  soil.  Black  fallow  as  practiced  in  these  experiments  consisted  of  cul- 
tivating the  soil  and  allowing  it  to  lie  idle  until  the  following  fall.  Green  fallow 
consisted  in  allowing  the  land  to  lie  without  cultivation  from  one  summer  to  the 
next.  More  water  accumulated  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  black  fallow  soil  than  in 
those  of  the  green  fallow,  the  reverse  being  true  for  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  but 
in  the  latter  case  the  differences  were  very  small. 

The  drainage  was  greater  in  case  of  the  black  fallow  than  in  case  of  the  green. 
There  was  a  greater  accumulation  of  nitrates  and  greater  loss  in  drainage  in  the  black 
bllow  than  in  the  green.  The  losses  in  the  drainage  were,  however,  more  than 
made  good  by  nitrogen  compounds  brought  down  from  the  air,  aggregating  4.5  kg. 
of  nitrogen  per  hectare  annually.  During  three  years  of  observation  the  application 
of  barnyard  manure  increased  the  production  of  nitrates  (nitric  nitrogen)  in  the  soil 
120  kg.  per  hectare.  During  the  same  period  soil  l)earing  alfalfa  produced  50.22  kg. 
of  nitric  nitrogen  more  per  hectare  than  soil  not  bearing  alfalfa. 

Some  field  notes  on  aoil  inoculation,  H.  N.  Starnes  ( Georgia  Sla.  Bxd.  71,  'pp. 
91-105,  ph.  le). — The  present  status  of  knowledge  regarding  soil  inoculation  for 
legumes  is  briefly  reviewed  and  experiments  with  commercial  cultures  of  nitrogen- 
fixing  bacteria  on  cowpeas  grown  in  an  isolated  field  of  typical  red-clay  land  in  a  low 
state  of  fertility  are  reported. 

The  experiments  were  made  on  fertilized  and  unfertilized  areas  of  this  soil.  The 
results  do  not  indicate  any  particular  advantage  from  ino<.'ulation.  "In  yield  of 
vines  an  increase  appears  per  acre  of  175  lbs.,  or  about  3  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the 
untreated  over  the  inoculate<l  plats,  while  in  the  yield  of  peas  the  difference  is 
reversed,  there  being  apparent  an  increase  of  35  lbs.  per  acre,  or  something  less  than 
6  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  inoculated  plats." 
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The  conclusion  is  reached  "(1)  that  few  Hoilsthroaghout  middle  Georgia  are  likely 
to  be  found  not  already  thoroughly  colonized  or  inoculated  with  the  special  form  of 
I'geudomonas  radicicola  which  uees  the  cowpea  as  its  hoet.  (2)  Consequently,  whether 
the  commercially  distributed  'cotton-dried'  nitro-culture  for  the  cowpea  doea  or 
does  not  contain  living  colonies  of  this  bacterium,  it  is  valueless  here." 

Observations  on  a  series  of  introduced  leguminous  plants  indicate  that  the  oowpet 
organism,  which  is  everywhere  abundant  in  the  soils  of  the  station  farm,  is  capable 
of  inoculating  leguminous  plants  of  widely  differing  species.  Among  the  tmiMial 
plants  so  tested  and  found  to  develop  root  tubercles  when  grown  for  the  flret  time 
on  the  station  farm  were  green  gram  {Phateohu  riridigtimui),  Newman  bean  (P. 
mnngo),  P.  radicUtui,  P.  aconitifolius,  and  P.  anffugiittinms. 

"Now,  the  bacteria  forming  these  tubercles  were  derived  either  from  the  soil  iteeU 
(that  is,  from  the  universally  disseminated  cowpea  bacteria)  or  were  conveyed  by  the 
planted  seed.  The  latter  hyjiothesia,  though  ]>088ible,  is  unlikely,  especially  sinte 
desiccation  has  been  proven  so  extremely  fatal  to  P.  radicicola.  Had  the  seed  been 
sterilized  before  planting  it  would  have,  of  course,  determined  the  matter;  bat  the 
plat  was  merely  a  variety  test  of  certain  Phaseoli,  with  no  referemre  to  its  be«ring 
upon  soil  inoculation.  In  either  case  it  seems  to  indicate  that  onrsoil  isnot  depend- 
ent upon  artificial  inoculation." 

Soil  inoculation  for  legiunes  firom  artificial  cultures  Ijy  tlie  Iielp  of  bac- 
teria, C.  D.  Woods  and  J.  M.  Babtlktt  (Afmwe  Sta.  Bid.  126,  pp.  j?*-JO).— Negative 
results  in  inoculation  exi)eriment8  with  peas,  clover,  and  alfalfa  on  a  number  of  Uiae 
in  different  parts  of  Maine  during  the  season  of  1905  are  reported.  The  caltares 
used  for  inoculation  were  obtained  from  this  Department  and  from  a  commeiTial 
coneern.  The  farmers  of  the  State  are.  cautioned  not  to  depend  upon  such  cultures, 
but  in  case  of  attempts  to  raise  leguminous  crops  not  commonly  grown  in  the  r^on 
to  inoculate  their  land  with  soil  from  fields  on  which  the  crops  have  been  grown. 

An  experiment  with  Hoore's  cultures  of  nitrogen-fizinff  l>acteria,  V.  Pk- 
LION  (Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  S8  {1906),  No.  9,  pp.  769-784,  pit.  ^).— The  re«ito  of 
experiments  with  medic,  lupines,  sulla,  and  white  clover  on  viiigin  and  cultivated 
soils  indicate  as  a  rule  that  Moore's  cultures  were  very  active  in  producing  root 
tubercles  and  in  increasing  growth  in  soils  which  had  not  already  been  inoculaied 
bynatural  means;  but  the  writer  points  out  that  such  conditions  are  exceptiooal  in 
localities  where  legumes  of  various  kinds  have  been  grown  for  centuries,  and  hence 
the  cultures  have  only  a  limited  usefulness  in  practice  and  should  not  be  expected 
to  take  the  place  to  any  extent  of  good  cultivation  and  the  application  of  minenl 
fertilizers  to  promote  the  growth  of  legumes. 

ITitrificatlon  of  the  organic  matter  applied  to  the  soil  in  form  of  sewage, 
G.  Maso.ni  {Alii  R.  Accad.  Eron.  Agr.  Georg.  Fireme,  6.  ter.,  2  {190S),  A'o.  3,  pp- 
l<)(l-2ns). — This  is  an  account  of  a  continuation  of  previous  experiments  by  the 
author  and  relates  particularly  to  the  relation  of  moisture  to  denitrification. 

The  experiments  here  briefly  rejxjrted  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  liquid  sewafte 
from  cesspools  is  not  only  tapahle  of  rapidly  nitrifying  when  applied  to  the  soil,  but 
also  aids  nitrification  in  the  soil  itself.  Loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil  durii^  hot 
dry  summer  weather  may  be  checked  by  applications  of  sewage. 

Becent  experiments  in  the  nitrogen-enrichment  of  soils,  F.  T.  Sbttt  and 
A.  T.  Charbon  {Separate  from  Proc.  and  Trans.  Rotj.Soe.  Canada,  &.  trr.,  11  { 1905),  Sir- 
III,  pp.  5.1-64)  ■ — This  paper  (1 )  presents  the  results  of  certain  recent  researches  that 
demonstrate  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  depletion  of  soil  nitrogen  under  what  is 
evidently  an  irrational  method  of  farming,  and  (2)  brings  forward  data  to  show  ti» 
value  of  the  legumes,  especially  clover,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  and  increasing  fei^ 
tility  through  the  addition  of  nitrogen  and  humns.  The  discussion  is  based  npm 
fiehl  and  laboratory  studies  made  by  the  authors  at  the  Canadian  Experimental 
Farms. 
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A  now  nitrogenoua  manure,  J.  Hendrick  ( Trnnn.  Highland  and  Agr.  floe.  Scot.,  5. 
Mr.,  18  {1906),  pp.  75-77). — Field  experiments  on  oateund  l)arley  with  lime  nitrogen 
asrompared  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  briefly  reported.  The 
results  show  that  the  lime  nitrogen  was  but  slightly  inferior  to  nitrate  of  soda  or  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  "In  no  case  did  any  injury  appear  to  be  caused  to  the  germina- 
tion of  oats  or  barley  by  using  thecyanamid  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.  per  acre  along  with 
the  seed." 

The  converaion  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  into  nitric  acid,  L.  Grandbau  {Jour. 
Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ter.,  11  {1906),  No.  8,  pp.  S.f.i-gSS).— This  article  briefly  reviews  investi- 
gations on  this  subject  and  describes  the  various  methods  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  fixing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  particularly  that  of  Birkeland  and  Kyde. 

Chemiatiy  and  the  world's  food,  B.  K.  Duncan  {Harper's  Mo.  Mag.,  IIS  {1906), 
No.  671,  pp.  720-7Sl).—A.  jxjpular  review  of  progress  in  investigations  relating  to  the 
utilization  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  for  industrial  purposes,  especially  as  a  fertilizer. 

Kitrogen  requirements  of  crops,  L.  ({randeai'  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ter.,  11  {1906), 
No.7,pp.S01-eos). — The  demands  of  crojison  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  an<l  the  soil  are 
briefly  discussed. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  crops  produced  on  the  24,000,000  hectares  (9,716,575  acres) 
of  land  under  cultivation  in  France  remove  al)OUt  273,000  metric  tons  more  of  nitro- 
gen, 149,000  tons  more  of  phasphoric  acid,  and  377,000  tons  more  of  potash  than  is 
returned  to  the  soil  by  farm  manures.  The  most  economical  means  of  making  up 
this  deficit  are  discussed. 

Fertilizers,  E.  Hasblhoff  {Jakresber.  Agr.  Chem.,  S.  ter.,  7  {1904), pp.  100-S29). — 
A  review  is  given  of  the  literature  relating  to  this  subject  published  during  1904, 
classified  as  follows:  Analyses  of  fertilizers  and  preservation  of  manure,  results  and 
methods  of  fertilizer  control,  and  fertilizer  experiments. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  G.  Roberts  {California  Sta.  Bui.  171,  pp.  i9,figt.  S). — 
The  results  of  fertilizer  inspection  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1905,  are  reported, 
including  analyses  of  151  samples  of  fertilizers  and  notes  on  valuation,  mechanical 
condition  of  fertilizers,  etc.,  and  the  text  of  the  fertilizer  law. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  U.  Koberts  {California  Sta.  Bui.  17S,  pp.  S6). — This  bul- 
letin gives  the  results  of  fertilizer  inspection  during  the  six  months  ended  December 
31,  1905,  including  analyses  of  138  samples  of  fertilizers  and  a  list  of  brands  of  fertil- 
izers and  fertilizing  materials  offered  for  sale  by  the  registere<l  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  the  State. 

Fertilizer  inspection,  C  D.  Woods  and  J.  M.  Bartlett  (Maine  Sta.  Bui.  1^, 
pp.  47-64). — This  bulletin  contains  the  analyses  of  manufacturers'  samples  of  brands 
of  fertilizers  licensed  before  February,  1906,  with  explanations  regarding  constituents 
of  fertilizers  and  valuation. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  J.  L.  Hills  and  C.  II.  Jones  (  Vermont  iSta.  Bui.  ISI,  pp. 
81-104). — This  is  the  first  bulletin  issue<l  in  connection  with  the  fertilizer  inspection 
for  '306  and  gives  results  of  analyses  of  56  brands.  A  table  is  also  included  showing 
the  composition  of  126  brands  on  sale  in  the  State  during  the  past  5  years.  The 
character  and  contents  of  the  more  important  previous  bulletins  of  the  station  on 
fertilizers  are  explained  and  notes  are  given  on  valuation. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  J.  H.  Stewart  and  B.  H.  Hite  (  Wett  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  97, 
pp.  CIII-CVII+ 108-170). — This  is  the  complete  report  of  the  work  of  fertilizer 
inspection  in  West  Virginia  during  1905,  including  analyses  of  238  samples. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  M.  S.  McDowell  {Ann.  Rpt.  Penn.  Dept.  Agr.,  10  {1904), 
pp.  1S5-1S6). — This  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  sources,  nature,  and  uses  of  the 
various  commercial  supplies  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  iH)ta.«h. 

Artificial  fertilizers,  their  functions  and  use,  F.  E.  Lke  (.fo-nr.  I)ei>l.  Agr. 
Victoria,  3  {190.'>),  No.  10,  jip.  713-7~'o,Jig.  i).— This  article  sununarizes  information 
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regarding  the  source,  nature,  anrl  use  of  fertilizers,  giving  also  Bngge«tJon«  reganling 
the  mixing  of  fertilizers  and  a  discussion  of  methods  of  valuation. 

The  fertilizer  industry  (Trademnan,  54  (1906),  No.  9,  pp.  98,  S9).— Data  «re 
given  for  10  southern  States,  showing  162  fertilizer  establishments  with  an  invested 
capital  of  $29,966,685  and  a  value  of  product  of  $18,921,591. 

Kineral  resources  of  the  XTnited  States,  calendar  year  1904,  D.  T.  Day 
(  U.  S.  Geol.  Surrey,  190/>,  pp.  1264,  pl».  S). — The  principal  information  of  agricul- 
tural interest  in  this  re]x>rt  has  already  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R., 
17,  p.  451). 

Fertilizer  trials  at  the  Soyal  Agricultural  Academy  of  Sweden,  1803-4, 
H.  G.  SoDERBAUM  (A'.  Lajidlbr.  Akad.  Ilandl.  och  Tidgkr.,  44  {190-5),  Xo.  ^5,  pp. 
£89-311,  fig.  1). — On  the  after  effects  of  different  tiruh  of  pkotphaiic/ertiliurg. — This  is  a 
report  of  an  investigation  conducted  since  1901,  in  which  the  effects  of  the  following 
phosphatic  materials  have  been  studied:  Superphosphate,  dicalcium  phosphate,  tri- 
calcium  phosphate,  precipitated  phosphate,  and  bone  meal.  Different  varietiu  of 
oats  were  grown  in  vegetation  pots  each  year,  and  after  the  first  year  applicatinus 
of  sodium  nitrate  and  potassium  sulphate,  with  or  without  addition  of  caldam 
carbonate,  were  made  each  year. 

The  highest  aggregate  yields  of  oats  for  the  fonr-year  series  were  obtained  from  the 
applications  of  su{)erpho8phate  and  of  dicalcium  phosphate,  and  the  action  of  these 
fertilizers  appeared  to  be  independent  of  w^hether  or  not  lime  had  been  adde<l.  The 
effect  of  both  tricalcium  phosphate  and  bone  meal  was  reduced  by  nearly  one-h«lf 
during  the  four  years  by  the  addition  of  lime,  and  the  superiority  of  the  former  o\-er 
the  latter  in  the  case  of  the  limed  jwts,  and  of  lione  meal  over  the  tricalcium  pbcif- 
phate  in  the  case  of  the  pots  receiving  no  lime,  gradually  disappeared,  so  that  the 
total  results  for  the  entire  series  were  practically  the  same.  The  a<!tion  of  bone  lueal 
(with  no  lime)  was  found  to  be  decidedly  inferior  to  superphosphate  even  after  the 
fourth  year. 

The  fertilizer  ralue  of  Algerian  phosphate  and  apatite  compared  with  that  of  other  phot- 
phatic  materiala. — The  trials  were  made  in  10-in.  glass  cylinders,  with  oats  grown  in 
a  sandy  soil,  and  with  {>ea8  grown  in  a  marsh  soil.  In  the  former  trials  Algerian 
phosphate  produced  an  increase  of  only  3.3  to  5.3  per  («nt  over  the  cylinders  iwviv- 
ing  no  phosphoric  acid,  the  increa.se  obtained  in  the  cawj  of  superphosphate  bein){ 
placed  at  100,  and  the  increase  in  the  case  of  the  fine-ground  apatite  amounted  to 
0.4  to  1  per  cent,  aci!onling  to  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  added  (50  to  150  kg. 
per  hectare).  In  the  latter  trials  with  peas  on  marsh  soil  the  effect  of  the  sifted 
Algerian  phosphate  was  alwut  57  per  cent  of  that  of  superphosphate  for  peas  alone, 
and  63.7  per  cent  for  the  entire  crop  (jieas  and  vines).  The  corresponding  figures 
obtained  for  apatite  were  3.9  per  cent  and  —1.4  jter  cent. 

Culture  trials  to  dttennine  in  how  far  the  effect  of  phoKjthatic  fertilizert  depend*  on  the 
character  of  the  Kimnltaneout  nitrogenoux  fertllizatioti. — It  has  been  found  in  earlier 
investigations  that  the  effect  of  superphosphate  or  dicalcium  phosphate  was  not 
influenced  by  the  kinds  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  applied,  but  that  the  tricalcium 
phosphate  and  bone  meal  produced  appreciably  larger  crops  when  mixed  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  were  applie<l  than  when  sodium  nitrate  only  was  added  with  the 
phosphates. 

This  subject  was  studietl  further  by  the  author  during  the  years  1902  to  1904.  In 
pot  exi)erinient8  with  Ligowo  oat«,  in  which  different  phosphatic  materials  were 
added  with  either  nitrate  of  so<la  or  nitrate  of  ammonia,  the  results  obtained  with 
superphosphate  or  Thouias  phosphate  were  higher  in  the  case  of  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda  than  when  corresponding  amounts  of  ammonium  nitrate  were  applied, 
while  the  opposite  held  true  with  Algerian  phosphate  and  with  bone  meal.  The 
effect  of  application/]  of  different  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  connection  with  bone  uie»l 
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waa  next  studied,  also  for  Ligovo  oats,  with  the  result  that  a  marked  increase  in 
yields  was  obtained  with  ammonium  sulphate. 

The  next  highest  results  were  secured  in  the  case  of  fertilization  with  ammonium 
sulphate  and  sodium  nitrate,  while  sodium  nitrate  alone  with  bone  meal  gave  the 
lowest  results,  this  effect  being  equally  marked  both  in  the  yield  of  total  crop  and  of 
grain.  Liquid  manure  or  albumen  with  sodium  nitrate  gave  somewhat  lower 
results  than  Hodium  nitrate  and  ammonium  sulphate.  The  effect  of  the  phosphatic 
fertilizers  applied  is,  therefore,  shown  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  character 
of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers  applied  or  present  in  the  soil. 

CuUure  iriaU  with  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  fertilization  in  increating  amounit. — 
These  trials  were  planned  to  study  the  methods  of  pot  experimentation.  They  were 
conducted  in  glass  cylinders,  29  cm.  deep  by  24  cm.  in  diameter,  filled  with  28^  kg. 
of  a  sandy  soil,  low  in  nitrogen  (0.011  per  cent)  and  phosphoric  acid  (0.04  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.15),  the  crop  grown  being 
oats. 

In  the  first  series,  in  addition  to  a  basic  fertilization  of  fine-ground  marble,  super- 
phosphate, and  potassium  sulphate,  with  a  slight  addition  of  magnesium  sulphate 
and  salt,  sodium  nitrate  was  added  to  different  cylinders  in  amounts  ranging  from  1.5 
to  6  gm.  per  cylinder  (50  to  200  kg.  per  hectare).  Increasing  nitrogenous  fertiliza- 
tions in  all  cases  produced  an  increase  in  the  crops  harvested,  the  increase  being 
largest  with  the  smallest  amounts  of  nitrate  applied  and  smallest  with  the  heaviest 
applications,  so  that  the  increase  obtained  beyond  applications  of  150  kg.  per  hectare 
{ 134  ll)s.  per  acre)  may  be  considered  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error. 

Both  the  weights  of  kernels  and  of  straw  increased  with  increasing  applications  of 
nitrate.  The  ratio  of  straw  to  kernels  was  narrowest  in  the  case  of  the  largest 
amounta  applied,  up  to  125  kg.  per  hectare,  when  a  small  widening  of  the  ratio 
l)egan  to  appear.  It  was  found,  in  general,  that  a  fertilization  of  150  kg.  per  hectare 
( =  0.026  gm.  per  kilogram  of  soil)  produced  an  optimum  development  of  the  crop, 
and  that  the  crop  produced  on  a  fertilization  of  50  kg.  of  nitrate  by  its  appearance 
gave  decided  evidence  of  a  lack  of  proper  nitrogenous  fertilization. 

In  the  second  series  the  trials  were  conducted  under  similar  conditions  as  in  the 
case  of  the  preceding  series;  0.71  to  5.71  gm.  of  superphosphate  (corresponding  to  25 
to  200  kg.  per  hectare)  were  added  to  sets  of  3  cylinders  each.  The  increase  in  the 
oat  crop  harvested  from  the  different  cylinders  was  less  regular  in  this  than  in  the 
prece<ling  series.  The  highest  increase  was  obtained  between  25  and  50  kg. ;  between 
75  and  125  kg.  only  a  Rmall  increase  in  yield  was  secured,  while  at  150  kg.  a  marked 
inc|«ase  again  occurred,  the  maximum  crop  being  obtained  at  175  kg.  Between  175 
and  200  kg.  a  decrease  in  yield  occurred.  The  optimum  results  evidently  lay  between 
75  and  150  kg.,  and  may  be  placed  at  0.017  gm.  per  kilogram  of  soil  for  the  soil  exper- 
imented with  and  under  the  conditions  of  these  trials. — p.  w.  woll. 

On  the  factors  which  influence  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
of  bone  meal,  H.  G.  Soderbauh  ( Txindw.  Verg.  Stat.,  6S  {190S),  No.  3-4,  pp.  t47- 
g6g). — Experiments  in  glass  cylinders  50  cm.  high  and  25  cm.  in  diameter  carried 
out  with  oats  during  1902  and  1903  are  reported.  (See  also  the  preceding  abstract.) 
They  included  comparative  tests  of  superphosphate,  dicalcium  phosphate,  tricalcium 
phosphate,  Thomas  slag,  Algerian  phosphate,  apatite,  and  bone  meal  alone  or  com- 
bined in  various  ways  with  so<lium  nitrate,  ammonium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate, 
and  other  nitrogenous  fertilizers  (some  organic),  the  object  of  the  combination  being 
to  determine  the  influence  of  the  different  nitrogen  compounds  on  the  availability  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  phosphates,  as  has  also  been  done  by  Prianishnikov 
(E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  538). 

The  results  show  that  the  bone  meal  in  presence  of  ammonium  salts,  as  well  as  of 
organic  uitrc^n  compounds,  gave  larger  yields  than  when  used  in  connection  with 
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nitrate  of  soda  alone.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  Algerian  phosphate  and 
precipitated  tricalciiun  phosphate.  An  increase  oi  yield  was  prodaced  bjr  mixtuicj 
of  nitrates  and  ammonium  salts  as  well  as  by  ammonium  salts  alone,  the  maiimmn 
increaae  occurring  in  case  of  the  latter.  The  yield  of  grain  was,  as  a  rule,  increased 
more  than  that  of  straw,  the  greatest  increase  of  straw  being,  as  a  rule,  with  applio- 
tions  of  organic  nitrogen  compounds.  The  increase  due  to  applications  of  ammoninm 
salts  varied  widely  from  year  to  year  with  the  weather  conditions. 

Under  favorable  conditions  the  total  yield  was  more  than  doubled,  the  yidd  d 
grain  nearly  tripled  by  the  bone  meal.  In  case  of  superphosphate,  Thomas  slag,  and 
precipitated  dicalcium  phosphate  there  was  no  such  increase  of  yield  following  the 
application  of  ammonium  salts.  In  fact,  in  some  cases  there  was  a  decided  decnoae 
in  yield.  When  lime  was  not  present  in  large  amounts  the  bone  meal  in  combioa- 
tion  with  ammonium  salts  was  fully  as  effective  as  superphosphate. 

Methods  of  using  untreated  rock  phosphate,  £.  T.  Mbharry  {III.  Agr.,  10 
(1906),  No.  5,  pp.  173-177). — This  is  a  summary  of  experiments  by  the  Mairland, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois  stations  on  the  fertilizing  value  of  untreated  rock  phosphate. 

Kanurial  value  of  molasses  residue  as  compared  with  ammonium  snlphate 
and  40  per  cent  potassHun  salts,  Lilienthal  (lUua.  Landw.  Ztg., i5  {ISOo), So.U, 
pp.  S19,  SaO;  abi.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  8S  (190.5),  No.  516,  II,  p.  «aO).— The 
dried  molasses  residue  used  in  the  comparative  tests  here  reported  contained  3.5  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  and  13  per  cent  of  potash,  but  no  phosphoric  acid.  The  nsidae 
produced  about  the  same  yield  of  potatoes  as  the  mixture  of  ammonitun  sulphate  and 
40  per  cent  potash  salt,  with  which  it  was  compared.  The  quality  of  the  potatoes 
produced  was  good. 

The  derelopment  of  the  potash  industry,  H.  Pbecht  {Zttchr.  Angtie.  Chm., 
19  {1906),  No.  1,  pp.  1-7). — A  brief  review  of  the  history  and  present  status  of  thii 
industry. 

Oerman  potassium  deposits,  W.  Sghhidtmank  {Amer.  Fert.,  IS  (1905),  So.  (, 
pp.  Sg-S4). — A  brief  explanation  of  the  formation  of  these  deposits  is  given,  and  a 
doubt  is  expressed  as  to  whether  like  deposits  of  equal  strength  and  purity  eii«  in 
any  other  country. 

The  use  of  lime  in  agriculture,  D.  A.  Gilchkibt  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  {Ijondm],  H 
(1905),  No.  7,  pp.  400-406;  Trinidad  Bot.  Dept.  Bui.  Misc.  Inform.,  1906,  So.  P, 
pp.  18-2S). — A  summary  of  available  information  regarding  sounres  of  supply, 
methods  of  application,  and  action  of  lime  in  the  soil,  considered  mainly  from  the 
British  standpoint. 

Corncobs  as  fertilizers  and  as  fuel  (IndwirialiU,  SS  (1906),  No.  17,  jip-  ^0, 
£71). — Compiled  analyses  are  reported  to  show  that  corncobs  have  very  little  \'alne 
as  fertilizer  (2  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  0.4  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  6.8  lbs.  of  potath, 
worth  $1.36)  and  less  than  that  of  barnyard  manure,  wheat  straw,  or  com  stalks. 
They  are  of  more  value  as  fuel  ($2  per  ton  if  wood  is  worth  $6),  and  the  resulting 
ashes  are  rich  in  i)ota8h  (about  50  per  cent).  The  feeding  of  charred  cobs  to  poultiy 
and  hogs  for  tonic  or  medicinal  purposes  is  recommended. 

Dead  leaves  as  a  fertilizer  (Mo.  Consular  and  Trade  Rpts.  [  V.  5.],  1905,  No.  SOS, 
p.  S76). — A  brief  note  is  given  on  a  report  from  the  U.  8.  consul  at  Nantes  on  the 
relative  fertilizing  value  of  the  leaves  of  different  trees.  From  the  results  reporte"' 
it  is  concluded  that  44  lbs.  of  pear  leaves,  80  lbs.  of  poplar,  51  lbs.  of  peach,  83  In*, 
of  locust,  82  lbs.  of  elm,  and  174  lbs.  of  vine,  respectively,  are  equal  in  nitrogen  to 
100  lbs.  of  ordinary  manure. 

Hog  bristles  as  a  fertilizer,  E.  Mitas  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  11  (1906),  No. 
6,  p.  145). — This  material  contains  about  9  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  which  isveryslowly 
available  in  the  soil.  The  improvement  of  its  availability  by  treatment  with  super- 
heated steam,  a"ids,  etc.,  or  by  composting,  is  suggested.  It  is  stated  that gardeneis 
have  used  the  material  with  success  for  destroying  slugs. 
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Bat  guano  from  the  Federated  Malay  States,  W.  R.  DnNSTAN  (Agr.  Bui. 
Slrail*  and  Fed.  Malay  SUitex,  4  {1905),  No.  10,  pp.  S94SS7) . — Descriptions  and  analy- 
ses are  given  of  4  samples  of  bat  guano  obtained  from  caves  in  different  parts  of  the 
Malay  States.  The  results  show  that  although  these  guanos  are  comparatively  rich 
in  phosphoric  acid  (8.6  to  17.52  per  cent),  of  which  a  fairly  large  proportion  (3.25 
to  9.75  per  cent)  is  soluble  in  ammonium  citrate  solution  and  is  therefore  in  condi- 
tion to  be  readily  utilized  by  plants,  they  are  deficient  in  the  very  important  con- 
stituents, potash  (0.88  to  2.01  per  cent)  and  nitrogen  (0.84  to  2.47  per  cent).« 

"Water  as  a  plant  food,  Backhaus  ( Chetn.  Zlg.,  £9  (1905),  No.  80yp.  1067;  Mh- 
Kng'a  Landw.  Ztg.,  54  {1905),  No.  22,  pp.  757-7S*).— Observations  made  on  the  Berlin 
sewage  farm  during  the  dry  season  of  1904  on  the  value  of  water  as  a  factor  of  pro- 
duction are  briefly  reported,  and  the  actual  money  value  of  the  increase  due  to  the 
application  of  1  cubic  meter  of  water  in  case  of  oats,  wheat,  hemp,  and  grasses  is  cal- 
culated. The  latter  varied  from  1.35  cts.  in  the  case  of  grass  to  2.57  cts.  in  the  case 
of  oats. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  the  fullest  and  most  economical  use  of  water  in  plant 
production  are  also  diHriissed,  including  increasing  rainfall  by  forest  planting,  storage 
of  water  and  construction  of  other  irrigation  works,  deep  culture,  increasing  humus 
content  of  the  soil,  controlling  the  water  content  and  evaporation,  choice  of  culti- 
vated plants,  tillage,  etc. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

Tlie  breeding  of  agricultural  plants,  C.  Fruwirth  (Die  ZuclUung  der  Umdtdri- 
tehaflliclien  KuUurpflanzm.  Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1905,  pp.  XVI\201,fig».  25). — Pre- 
vious volimies  of  this  work  have  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1065).  This 
volume,  the  third  of  the  series,  treats  of  breetling  potatoes,  Jenisalem  artichokes, 
flax,  liemp,  tobacco,  hops,  and  leguminous  forage  plants,  including  clovers.  Thirty 
different  species  are  discussed  and  notes  on  the  blossoming  period,  pollination,  selec- 
tion, correlation,  variation,  hybridization,  and  seed  culture  are  given.  A  bibliography 
of  54  references,  including  books,  bulletins,  and  periodicals,  is  listed. 

Keport  of  work  at  KcNeill  Branch  Experiment  Station  for  1904,  E.  B. 
Ferris  (Mi»sig*ippi  Sin.  BxU.  87,  pp.  7-16). — In  a  <x>rn  fertilizer  test  the  same  quanti- 
ties of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  gave  practically  the  same  yields  when  given  as 
cotton-seed  meal  and  acid  phosphate,  cotton-seed  meal  and  reverted  acid  phosphate, 
or  raw  ground  bone.  The  cotton-seed  meal  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  84  lbs.,  the 
acid  phosphate  232  lbs.,  the  reverted  acid  phosphate  414  lbs.,  and  the  raw  ground 
bone  166  lbs.  per  acre.  In  a  variety  test  with  corn,  C!ocke  Prolific  and  Eureka 
headed  the  list  with  yields  of  51. 6  and  51. 5  bu.  per  ai:re,  respectively. 

In  a  fertilizer  test  with  cotton  126  lbs.  per  acre  each  of  acid  phosphate  and  cotton- 
seed meal  gave  700  lbs.  of  seed  cotton;  165  lbs.  of  ground  Iwne,  780  lbs.  of  cotton; 
and  168  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  70  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  710  lbs.  of  cotton 
per  acre.  Nearly  all  other  applications  gave  much  lower  yields.  Among  the  differ- 
ent varieties  tested  Allen  Ix>ng  Staple  stood  first  in  the  production  of  seed  cotton. 
The  average  of  plats  with  the  rows  4  ft.  apart  gave  742  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre, 
which  was  considerably  better  than  was  obtained  from  narrower  plantings. 

Cowpeas  grown  as  a  second  crop  matured  after  the  rainy  season  was  over  and  made 
good  hay.  It  is  stated  that  peas  planted  early  in  the  season  have  very  little  tendency 
to  make  fruit,  while  those  planted  the  latter  part  of  June  or  in  July  are  likely  to 
fniit  heavily.  A  large  and  profitable  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  was  grown,  the  leading 
variety  being  Dooly  Yam. 

In  work  with  sugar  cane  420  gal.  of  first-class  sirup  was  secured  on  one-half  acre 
of  plant  cane.  Immature  to(>s  of  cane  and  tops  with  only  one  mature  joint  were 
used  for  planting,  but  were  found  unsatisfactory.    It  is  estimated  that  the  yield  of 
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cassava  roots  secured  at  the  station  was  at  the  rate  of  15,000  Ihs.  per  acre.   Few 
crops  are  believed  to  equal  it  in  tonnage  on  the  sandy  soils  on  which  it  was  tmed. 

Deep  preparation  for  com,  with  shallow  cultivation,  gave  better  results  than  other 
methods  of  treatment,  while  with  cotton  deep  preparation  and  deep  cnltivation  gare 
practically  the  same  yield  as  deep  preparation  and  shallow  cnltivation.  The  deep 
preparation  of  the  land  consisted  of  subsoiling  to  a  depth  of  18  in.  daring  the  fpring 
of  1903  and  plowed  to  a  depth  of  5  in.  during  the  spring  of  1904,  while  for  ahallow 
preparation  the  ground  was  broken  5  in.  deep  during  both  seasons. 

An  inoculated  plat  of  vetch  grew  to  be  waist  high  and  was  very  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, while  an  uninoculated  plat  gave  very  poor  results.  Notes  are  also  given  on  rape 
and  Bermuda  grass  which  were  grown  at  the  station. 

Beport  of  field  work  done  at  the  [Kissiasippi]  station  for  1904,  W.  B. 
Prrkins  (Misgisgippi  Sa.  Bui.  88,  pp.  IS). — Among  10  varieties  of  short  staple 
cotton  the  highest  total  value  per  acre,  149.02,  was  produced  by  Cook  Improved. 
The  production  of  the  least  remunerative  variety,  Berry  Big  Boll,  was  equal  in  value 
to  126.59.  John  Bull,  a  long  staple  cotton,  and  Cook  Long  Staple  produced  valna 
equal  to  $52.78  and  $52  per  acre,  respectively.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  growinr 
of  long  staple  cotton  is  not  always  the  most  profitable.  The  different  varieties  here 
tested  are  briefly  described. 

Ten  varieties  of  corn  were  tested  and  among  them  Hick  Improved  Marlboro  stood 
first  with  a  yield  of  55.8  bu.  jjer  acre,  followed  by  Columbian  White  Mammoth 
with  52.3  bu.  The  yields  of  soy  bean  hay  from  4  varieties  ranged  from  3,880  to 
6,148  lbs.  per  acre.  Yields  of  Johnson  grass  hay  on  3  different  plats  varied  from 
3.75  tons  per  acre  to  5.91  tons.  From  an  average  fertilizer  application  of  87J  lbs.  of 
cotton-seed  meal  and  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  a  profit  of  $4.93  per  acre  was  secaiwi 
in  growing  Johnson  grass  hay.  The  experience  of  the  station  in  growing  altelb  has 
baen  that  crab  grass  is  likely  to  kill  out  the  al&ilfa  plants. 

The  comparative  value  of  oats,  cowpeas,  aad  corn  for  the  production  of  forage  vae 
studied.  The  value  of  com  fodder  per  acre  amounted  to  $14.14,  of  cowpea  bay  to 
$14.63,  and  of  oats  and  cowpea  hay  to  $16.11. 

Beport  on  field  crops  at  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  Audubon  Park. 
Kew  Orleans  {Ixmisiana  Stat.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  S-9,  figt.  '*). — It  is  reported  that 
seedling  canes  D.  74  and  D.  95  have  maintained  the  high  standard  of  prevkws 
years.  This  season  D.  74  tasseled  in  several  places  in  the  State  as  well  as  in  Florida, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  seedlings  originating  in  Louisiana  may  be  produced.  Promising 
results  secured  in  tests  with  cane  loaders  and  harvesters  are  reported,  and  it  iaf>tat«d 
in  this  connection  that  D.  74,  standing  erect  and  withstanding  storms  far  better  than 
the  native  canes,  presents  less  difficulty  to  harvesting  with  machinery. 

Among  notes  on  various  crops  grown  at  the  station  it  is  reported  tliat  maximum 
yields  of  3,162  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  and  3,140  Ibe.  of  cured  alfalfa  hay  per  acre  were 
secured. 

Cereal  in'7estig:ations  (A'an«M  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  gO-e6).—A  description  isp^n 
of  cooperative  experiments  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  in 
the  testing  of  newly  introduced  varieties,  and  of  hybrids  and  selections  of  cereal 
crops. 

The  work  is  carried  on  at  McPherson  and  Fort  Hays.  Many  of  the  results  eecored 
have  already  been  note<l  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  129).  The  yields  of  the  different  varieties 
of  cereal  crops  grown  in  1904  are  tabulated  and  the  extentof  the  plantings  for  IStoe 
outlined.  The  weather  conditions  and  the  growth  of  the  various  crops  during  the 
season  are  discussed  and  the  rainfall  for  the  year  beginning  July  1, 1904,  is  recorded. 

The  prevention  of  lodgring  in  cereals  {Rev.  Gin.  Agron.,  IS  (1906),  Xo.  hPt- 
18-21). — The  lodging  of  cereals  is  discusswl  and  a  method  of  preventing  it  descnbed. 

It  was  found  that  on  very  rich  soil  by  mowing  luxuriantly  growing  grain  when  30 
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cm.  high,  removing  the  upper  15  cm.,  and  leaving  the  cnt  material  as  it  falls  will  not 
only  prevent  lodging  but  will  also  make  a  more  uniform  crop  in  length  of  straw  and 
size  of  head  and  kernel.  If  after  the  first  cutting  the  growth  of  the  crop  is  vigorous 
enough  to  indicate  danger  of  lodging,  it  may  be  cut  again  about  2  weeks  later  when 
the  plants  have  again  reached  the  height  of  30  cm.  The  mowing  should  be  done 
when  the  dew  is  off,  preferably  in  the  afternoon.  This  method  was  successfully 
applied  in  1901  on  Chevalier  barley  growing  on  rich  and  well-fertilized  soil  during  a 
warm,  rainy  season. 

Front's  farm,  an  example  of  46  years'  co&tintious  culture  of  cereals  -with- 
out manure,  B.  Skalwkit  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  OeseU.,  SI  (1906),  Xo.  8,  flup.  S,  pp. 
lX-16). — The  general  management  of  the  farm,  the  crop  rotations  followed,  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  value  of  the  crops  produced 
are  briefly  discussed. 

Seport  on  experiments  carried  out  at  Bramford  and  anTTnuTiiiVmiTi  by  the 
East  Suffolk  Education  Committee,  T.  H.  Middleton  (Cambridge  Univ.,  Dept. 
Agr.,  J904,  pp.  4S,  dgm.  I). — A  rotation  experiment  was  conducted  to  study  the 
effects  of  different  kinds  of  plant  food  on  common  crops.  The  crops  grown  in  the 
rotation  were  roots,  barley,  clover  or  beans,  and  wheat.  The  fertilizers  used  were 
nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  muriate  of  potash. 

The  importance  and  value  of  these  three  fertilizers  varied  with  the  soil  and  the 
crop.  On  clay  soil  nitrate  of  soda  was  of  great  value  to  mangels  and  of  some  value 
to  barley;  superphosphate,  to  clover,  mangels,  and  barley,  while  potash  had  little  or 
no  effect  On  light  soil  nitrate  of  soda  benefited  mangels  and  barley,  and  muriate  of 
potash  mangels  and  clover;  but  superphosphate  did  not  benefit  any  of  the  crops. 
The  continuous  use  for  12  years  of  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  on  the  light  soil 
did  not  deteriorate  the  land,  while  a  similar  use  of  superphosphate  was  injurious  to 
mangels  and  apparently,  to  a  slight  extent,  to  some  of  the  other  crops.  The  contin- . 
ned  use  of  barnyard  manure  for  12  years  on  this  light  soil  did  not  result  in  any  appre- 
ciable accumulation  of  fertility. 

In  the  second  rotation  experiment  the  quantities  of  manures  to  be  used,  the  time 
of  their  application,  and  their  effect  were  studied.  The  best  results  were  secured  by 
using  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  5  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  per  acre  for  the 
root  crop,  2J  cwt.  of  superphosphate  for  barley,  the  same  quantity  the  following  sea- 
son for  clover,  and  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure  for  the  wheat  crop.  The  eiperinient 
further  showed  that  residues  of  fertilizer  applications  may  have  substantial  values, 
varying,  however,  with  the  crop.  Clover  extracted  more  from  residues  than  barley 
and  iMirley  more  than  roots.  It  was  shown  that  clover  may  receive  great  benefit 
from  superphosphate  applied  a  year  before  the  crop  is  sown,  while  mangels  appear 
to  be  benefited  very  little  by  the  same  treatment.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  resi- 
due of  any  particular  application  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  soil.  The  barnyard 
manure  left  a  valuable  residue  on  the  clay  soil  and  but  an  unimportant  one  on  the 
li^t  soil. 

The  results  of  experiments  on  the  improvement  of  poor  grass  land  show  that  on  a 
clay  soil  from  5  to  10  cwt.  of  basic  slag  per  acre  is  the  most  profitable  application. 
Potash  and  lime  did  not  prove  profitable.  The  use  of  nitrogenous  manures  in 
conjunction  with  phosphates  when  beginning  to  improve  poor  day  soils  is  not 
recommended. 

A  fertilizer  experiment  with  alfalfa  showed  that  on  clay  soils  this  crop  responds 
freely  to  phosphatic  manures,  remaining  indifferent  to  dressings  containing  potash, 
while  on  sandy  soils  the  potash  manures  are  very  effective  and  jihosphates  may  fail 
to  show  improvement. 

Variety  tests  of  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  G.  C.  Watson  and  N.  G.  Miller 
(Penrmylmnia  Sta.  Bui.  76,  pp.  IS).— The  yields  of  varieties  most  productive  at  the 
Station  since  1887  are  reported. 
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Of  20  varieties  of  winter  wheat  9  yielded  over  31  bushels  per  acre.  The  3  leading 
varieties,  Harvest  King,  Martin  Amber,  and  Koyal  Red  Clawson,  yielded  34.60, 
34.68,  and  34.22  bu.,  respectively.  The  average  yield  of  all  varieties  was  29.17  bo. 
per  acre.  The  average  of  the  13  smooth  varieties  was  28.86  bu.,  and  that  of  the  7 
bearded  varieties  29.74  bu.  Dietz  Longberry  Red  and  Reliable  gave  the  heavier 
weight  of  grain  per  bushel,  61.25  lbs.  Of  the  varieties  tested  for  15  years  Folcaster 
stands  in  the  lead  with  31.13  bu.  of  grain  and  3,821  lbs.  of  straw  per  acre. 

The  19  varieties  of  oats  grown  in  1905  gave  an  average  yield  of  56.09  bu.  per  acre, 
the  range  being  from  47.80  to  61.50  bu.  Czar  of  Russia  ranked  first  in  the  production 
of  grain,  and  Mortgage  Lifter,  which  stood  last  in  grain  production,  ranked  firet 
in  yield  of  straw.  In  1904  White  Russian  was  the  leading  variety,  with  77  bu.  of 
grain  per  acre,  while  Czar  of  Russia  yielded  only  69. 13  bu.  The  yield  of  White 
Russian  in  1905  was  56.93  bu.  per  acre. 

Forty-three  varieties  of  potatoes  were  grown  this  season  and  an  average  yield  of 
187  bu.  per  acre  was  secured,  but  of  this  quantity  27.4  bn.  were  nnmerchantable 
tubers.  The  leading  varieties,  mentioned  in  decreasing  order  of  yield,  were  Eureka, 
Heath  Medium  Late  Beauty,  Uncle  Sam,  Early  Rose,  Early  Pnritaji,  Extra  Early 
Crusader,  Irish  Daisy,  Early  Nancy,  and  Bliss  Triumph,  all  producing  over  200  bu. 
of  merchantable  tul)ers  per  acre,  while  the  remaining  varieties  fell  below  this  yield. 
The  average  total  yield  for  all  the  varieties  for  1904  was  77.9  bu.  more  than  the  yield 
for  1905. 

Crops  of  southern  France,  Algreria,  and  Tunis,  C.  Rrvi^BB  and  II.  Lecq 
(CultureB  rfu  midi  de  VAlgMe  etdela  Tunigie.  Parit:  J.  B.  BaUHtre  A-  Son,  190(!,  pp. 
XII+  611,  figt.  69). — This  book  discusses  the  culture  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
crops  grown  in  southern  France  and  in  northern  Africa.  The  topics  discussed  are 
climate,  cereal  and  garden  crops,  viticulture,  forage  crops,  forestry,  fruits,  ornamen- 
tals, plants  furnishing  rubber,  tannin,  dyes,  fibers,  perfume,  starch,  oil,  etc,  and  the 
marketing  of  fruits  and  legumes. 

Clark  method  of  Rowing  gttMS  for  hay,  C.  D.  Woods  and  J.  M.  Bartlctt 
[Maine  Sla.  Bui.  136,  pp.  SS-g8). — About  2  acres  of  land  was  treated  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  accordance  with  the  Clark  method. 

The  results  indicated  the  value  of  thorough  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  and  liberal 
applications  of  fertilizer  in  grass  growing.  The  grass  was  sown  in  the  fall  of  1904 
and  in  July  of  the  next  year  6t  tons  of  field-cured  hay  was  harvested.  This  crop 
cost  'about  $40  for  fertilizers  and  about  $37  for  labor  and  seed.  The  station  does 
not  believe  this  method  adapted  to  Maine,  as  it  does  not  fit  in  with  mixed  farming 
and  rotation  of  crops,  and  farther,  because  the  seeding  formnla  recommended  does 
not  contain  clover. 

Beport  on  an  experiment  conducted  at  Cransley,  Korthamptonshire,  in 
seasons  1901,  1902,  and  1903:  The  improvement  of  poor  pastures,  T.  H. 
MiooLBTON  {Cambridge  Univ.,  Dept.  Agr.,  1904,  pp.  3S,  dgms.  S). — The  results  of 
cooperative  work  indicated  that  to  improve  poor  pastures  on  clay  soils  it  is  advisable 
to  begin  with  the  use  of  from  7  to  10  cwt  of  basic  slag  per  acre.  Barnyard  manure, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  dissolvM  bone  should  not  be  used  in  the  beginning,  but 
may  be  applied  after  the  first  few  years  are  over.  The  improvement  of  soil  by 
clovers  and  the  management  of  pastures  is  discussed. 

Range  improvement,  J.  J.  Thornber  (Arizona  Sla.  Rpl.  1905,  pp.  17-il). — The 
range  improvement  work  of  the  station  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  with  the 
weather  conditions  for  the  period,  is  briefly  reviewed. 

A  good  growth  of  forage  plants  on  the  range  reserve  is  reported,  and  the  prevail- 
ing species  are  enumerated.  Two  common  species  of  Indian  wheat  made  the  best 
growth,  the  average  height  being  10  in.  In  estimating  the  relative  amount  of  spring 
forage  on  the  nie.<<as  on  small  plats  from  which  the  plants  were  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,  dried,  and  weighed,  it  was  found  that  the  average  yield  was  at  the  rate  of 
2,812  Ibe.  of  forage  to  the  acre. 
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Notes  are  given  on  cultural  operations,  the  continuation  of  work  upon  the  economic 
cacti,  the  forage  garden,  and  on  the  viability  of  native  grass  seeds.  The  different 
apeoiea  of  forage  plants  sown  on  the  range  reserve  and  the  percentage  of  geniiination 
as  determined  for  a  large  number  of  native  grasses  are  enumerated. 

Alfalfa, T.  F.  Hunt  et  al.  {Xew  York  Cornell  Sta.  IM.2S7,pp.  lS9-177,fig».  30).— 
This  bulletin  is  a  report  of  progress  on  cooperative  tests  with  alfalfa  in  several  parts 
of  the  State  and  of  field  testa  on  the  college  farm.  An  outline  of  cooperative  demon- 
Btrations  in  the  difierent  branches  of  agriculture  to  be  made  in  1906  is  appended. 

The  location  and  description  of  soils  suited  to  alfalfa  culture  in  the  State  are 
given,  an<l  the  results  of  experiments  with  the  crop  are  discussed.  In  63  per  cent 
of  the  coop<?rative  tests  in  districts  where  alfalfa  growing  is  not  yet  establishtnl  no 
nodules  at  all  were  found  on  tlie  plants.  During  2  seasons'  work  with  alfalfa  ba<"teria 
.transported  by  the  cotton  method,  only  one  case  gave  an  increase  of  vigor  in  the 
plants,  while  the  method  of  inoculating  by  the  use  of  soil  from  an  old  alfalfa  field 
uniformly  resulted  in  an  abundance  of  nodules. 

Dressings  of  lime  usually  prove<l  beneficial,  and  on  the  heavier  soil  of  the  college 
farm  it  was  found  essential  to  the  crop.  The  use  of  2,000  \hs.  per  acre  produced 
somewhat  better  results  than  1,000  lbs.  and  practically  as  good  as  3,000  lbs.  The 
rexnlts  on  the  heavy  soils  indicated  that  the  best  success  is  to  be  obtained  by  a 
rombination  of  lime,  stable  manure,  and  inoculation  by  means  of  soil  from  an  old 
alfalfa  field.  On  gravelly  loam  soil  alfalfa  without  a  nurse  crop  grew  much  stronger 
before  winter  set  in  than  that  grown  with  a  nurse  crop,  but  this  superiority  was  not 
maintained  in  the  season's  priKlnction.  During  3  months'  storage  thoroughly  field- 
cured  alfalfa  hay  lost  between  15  ahd  16  i)er  cent  in  weight. 

Cooperative  experiments  with  alfalfa,  C.  D.  Woods  and  J.  M.  Barti.ktt  {Mnine 
fill.  Bui.  1J6,  jip.  .i;'t-41). — (Cooperative  culture  t»'sts  with  alfalfa  in  1904-5  are 
'lesc-rilH-d  and  directions  given  for  the  culture  of  the  croj).  The  results  thus  far 
He<'ureil  do  not  show  conclusively  that  in  general  alfalfa  can  l)e  successfully  grown  in 
Maine. 

Alfalfa  and  red  clover,  J.  W.  Wilson  and  II.  (i.  Skinner  (South  Dakota  ,Sla. 
Bui.  04,  pp.  16,  Jig.  1). — The  results  of  3  years'  e.xperiments  with  alfalfa  and  clover 
at  the  station  and  in  the  forage  tests  at  Highmore  are  presente<l. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  native  sod  on  the  college  farm  was  disked  5  times  and  part 
Bowed  to  alfalfa  and  part  to  clover,  but  only  the  clover  made  a  fair  stand.  At  High- 
more  a  field  of  Turkestan  alfalfa  sowe<l  in  1899  still  produces  good  yields.  Satisfac- 
tory results  have  been  obtained  with  l)oth  the  Turkestan  and  the  .\merican  varieties. 
In  1902  a  field  foul  with  mustard  was  sown  to  alfalfa,  with  the  result  that  the  follow- 
ing year  the  mustard  was  practically  killed  out  and  a  first-class  stand  of  alfalfa  was 
8ecure<l. 

At  the  station  Turkestan  alfalfa  sowe<l  May  10,  1903,  yiehled  5,437  lbs.  of  hay  per 
acre  from  2  cuttings  in  1904  and  5,113  lbs.  from  2  cuttings  in  1905.  Montana-grown 
*e<l  »Qwe<l  in  May,  1903,  gave  a  total  yield  from  2  (-uttings  of  5,733  lbs.  the  following 
season.  The  experience  in  alfalfa  culture  by  fanners  throughout  the  State  is  briefly 
noted. 

Clover  was  successfully  grown  on  thoroughly  disked  native  prairie  and  Bromux 
"KTmid  8(kI.  The  seed  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  10  to  12  Hjs.  per  acre  and  i)erfe<:t 
litands  were  secured.  A  clover  field  1  year  old  gave  a  total  yield  of  5,484  lbs.  of  hay 
per  acre  as  compared  with  3,294  lbs.  on  a  sod-bound  BromHuiniTmix  field.  In  another 
fifld  a  total  yield  of  9,358  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre  was  secured  from  clover  and  only  2,360 
lbs.  from  Bromus  inermu. 

Culture  of  the  fodder  beet  in  Tunis,  K.  Gagey  (Bui.  Dir.  Agr.  et  Com.  [JUnw], 
3  (1S05),  Xo.  37,  p]>.  554-5H0) . — The  results  of  culture  exjieriments  with  fodder  lx?et8 
are  shown  in  tables. 

lu  Selecting  a  variety  or  choosing  the  distance  Ix'tween  plants  it  is  recommended 
that  the  total  quantity  of  dry  matter  produ<-e<l  i)er  hectare  Ihj  taken  into  account  and 
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not  only  the  percentage.  It  was  found  that  Bubeoiling  for  fodder  beets  increues  the 
average  weight  and  size  of  the  roots,  gives  much  larger  total  yields,  and  decreasKt 
the  density  and  the  percentage  of  dry  matter,  the  beets  being  larger  and  contdning 
more  water.  Although  the  percentage  of  dry  matter  is  lowered,  the  total  yield  is 
generally  increased,  especially  in  dry  years.  A  (»nsiderable  increase  in  yield  of 
beets  was  also  secured  by  irrigation. 

Oom  cidttire,  R.  J.  Redding  ( Georgia  Sla.  Bui.  69,  pp.  41-60). — Twenty  varietie' 
of  corn  tested  in  1906  gave  an  average  yield  of  38  bu.  per  acre.  The  leading  van- 
etioH,  Albemarle  and  Marlboro,  yielded  47.36  and  46.20  bu.  per  acre,  respectively. 

Residual  effects  of  fertilizers  applied  to  cotton  in  1904  were  not  apparent  in  the 
corn  crop  of  1905.  The  plants  fertilized  this  year  yielded  an  average  of  30.24  bo.  ami 
those  not  fertilized  since  1904,  25.82  bu.  per  acre.  This  increase  of  4.44  bu.  from  the 
use  of  fertilizers  was  secured  at  a  cost  of  80  cts.  per  bushel.  A  second  fertilizer  teft 
gave  sin\ilar  results  and  it  is  concluded  that  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  not  a 
reliable  means  to  permanently  increase  the  productiveness  of  soils. 

Applying  one-half  of  the  quantity  of  cotton-seed  meal  at  planting  and  one-htlf  on 
May  19  was  found  inexpedient.  Substituting  the  equivalent  in  nitrate  of  soda  for 
one-half  the  quantity  of  cotton-seed  meal  did  not  prove  profitable.  As  in  previou 
years,  cotton-seed  meal  was  more  effective  than  cotton  seed  applied  directly  to  mm. 

Oom  imprOTement,  J.  A.  Jbffeby  (Michigan  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  S4,  pp.  iS,figi.  H^-- 
This  bulletin  is  a  popular  discussion  on  the  improvement  of  com  by  a  more  caw- 
fnl  selection  of  seed  and  better  cultivation.  Directions  are  given  for  the  selection, 
storing,  and  testing  of  seed  corn,  and  the  different  cultural  operations  connected  irith 
growing  the  com  crop.  Cross  breeding  com  for  ^he  improvement  of  quality  and  tlie 
fixation  of  character  are  disctissed  and  outlines  forjudging  or  scoring  com  are  gi«n. 

Experiment  with  com,  G.  A.  Crobthwait  (Idaho  Sta.  Kpt.  1905,  pp.  **-*).- 
In  1904  26  varieties  secured  from  various  sources  were  tested  and  the  earliest  m" 
selected  for  seed.  Seed  was  saved  from  9  dent  and  2  flint  varieties.  Only  a  few  eaii 
were  secured  from  each  variety  making  seed,  and  5  of  those  saved  were  from  jwJ 
grown  near  Moscow.  In  1905  over  50  varieties  were  tested  and  seed  selection  »« 
made  with  reference  to  earliness. 

The  ^rminatioxi  of  seed  com,  J.  W.  T.  Duvbl  ( U.  S.  Dtpt.  Agr.,  Farmm' 
BtU.  S5S,  pp.  16,  figi.  4). — ^The  value  of  making  germination  tests  is  pointed  out  ana 
complete  directions  for  carrying  on  the  work  are  given.  Percentages  of  germination 
of  seed  com  as  determined  in  individual  ear  tests  of  10  kernels  each  from  the  crop 
of  1905  are  shown  in  tables. 

Of  67  lots  of  corn  secured  from  various  sources  in  different  States  60  showe<l «" 
average  germination  of  less  than  95  per  cent,  48  of  less  than  90  per  cent,  and  10  '• 
less  than  80  per  cent.  The  average  germination  of  all  ears  tested  was  86.3  pereeo'- 
The  poorest  lot  contained  only  2  good  ears  in  50,  with  16  dead  ears  and  an  average 
germination  of  39.4  per  cent  The  best  2  lots  germinated  97.8  and  97.3  per  eel'- 
respectively,  the  first  lot  having  41  good  ears  in  50  and  the  second  42  in  a  po8sible49. 
Of  the  3,322  ears  tested  1,416  germinated  100  per  cent.  The  average  germination  of 
the  remaining  1906  ears  was  only  77.7  per  cent.  This  shows  a  gain  of  13.7  perceo' 
by  discarding  ears  of  low  vitality. 

Experiments  with  cotton  and  com  in  1906,  J.  F.  Duogar  and  J.  M.  Bim^-'* 
{AlalKima  Oanebrake  Sla.  Bui.  ZS,  pp.  Ii9). — Among  the  varieties  of  cotton  groMj 
Russell  and  Woodfin  gave  the  largest  yields  on  bottom  lands  and  Woodfin  »|J'' 
Peterkin  on  poor  upland.  On  bottom  land  Russell  produced  a  crop  valued  at  V^* 
per  acre  for  lint  and  seed.  On  poor  red  upland  the  value  of  the  crop  of  Wooonn. 
the  leading  variety,  was  $18.31  per  acre  in  lint  and  seed,  with  lint  at  11  cl*  f*' 
pound  and  seed  at  70  cts.  per  100  lbs.  Subeoiling  for  cotton  which  was  done  «''™ 
the  subsoil  was  too  wet  gave  unfavorable  results.  In  2  tests  plowing  6}  in.  ^' 
resulted  in  the  largest  crop,  but  in  2  other  tests  no  advantage  from  deep  ploww 
was  derived. 
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The  yields  of  com  were  but  slightly  affected  by  the  method  of  preparing  the  soil 
or  planting  the  crop.  Plowing  under  Egyptian  clover  and  subsequently  a  crop  of 
cowijeas  increased  the  succeeding  com  crop  9  bu.  per  acre.  Corn  stover,  cotton-8ee<l 
hulls,  or  tasseling  com  plants  plowed  under  showed  no  very  marked  advantage,  but 
the  benefits  from  successive  applications  of  cotton-seed  hulls  and  corn  stover  became 
greater  each  year.  Tests  made  on  prairie  soils  showed  that  vegetable  matter  rich  in 
nitrogen,  such  as  is  afforded  by  barnyard  manure,  sweet  clover,  and  cowi>eas,  is 
needed  for  their  improvement. 

On  poor  reddish  prairie  soils  both  acid  phosphate  and  cotton-seed  meal  increased 
the  yield  of  cotton  quite  profitably,  the  increase  being  66  lbs.  of  lint  per  acre  with  the 
phosphate  and  40  lbs.  of  lint  with  the  cotton-seed  meal.  Kainit  was  found  useless 
in  this  fertilizer  experiment  with  cotton.  Nitrate  of  soda,  cotton  seed,  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  cow  manure,  at  the  rate  of  44,  434, 100,  and  2,704  lb«.  per  acre,  respectively, 
uned  separately,  were  found  profitable  for  cotton  on  all  grades  of  prairie  land.  Acid 
phosphate  did  not  give  decisive  results  on  black  slough  land  but  on  poor  reddish 
prairie  soil  this  substance  and  slag  phosphate  were  both  found  highly  profitable. 
On  gray  prairie  land  in  good  condition  the  use  of  800  ll>8.  of  a  complete  home-mixed 
fertilizer,  or  8  to  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure  gave  good  returns.  Acid  phosphate 
and  cotton-seed  meal  were  both  more  effective  when  applied  before  planting.  The 
nitrate  of  soda  gave  good  results  when  applied  at  the  first  or  second  cultivation  of 
cotton.  Manure  from  cattle  fed  on  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls,  applied  in  a  small 
amount  in  the  drill  in  both  cotton  and  com  culture,  increased  the  yield  for  each  ton 
of  inanure  about  18  per  cent  in  the  first  crop  after  the  application,  15  per  cent  in  the 
second,  and  9  per  cent  in  the  third,  the  increase  aggregating  in  value  in  the  3  years 
from  $*.47  to  $11.94  per  ton  of  manure. 

Fertilizer  applications  for  cotton  and  oats  are  suggested. 

Ootton  culture,  K.  J.  Redding  (Georgia  Sta.  Bui.  70,  pp.  61-90). — This  bulletin 
is  the  report  for  1905  on  cotton  experiments  in  progress  at  the  station  (R.  S.  R.,  16, 
p.  866). 

In  the  variety  test  of  this  year  Cook  Improved,  which  ranked  first  among  30  varie- 
ties in  total  value  of  crop  produced,  also  stood  first  in  earliness.  The  value  of  lint 
and  seed  produced  by  the  different  sorts  ranged  from  $44.68  to  $66. 11  per  acre.  Cook 
Improved  produceil  5;J3  lbs.  of  lint  per  acre  and  880  lbs.  of  seed,  and  the  next  ranking 
variety,  Brown  No.  1,  yielded  488  lbs.  of  lint  and  767  lbs.  of  seed.  These  two  sorts 
were  followed  by  Layton  Improved,  Moss  Improved,  Southern  Wonder,  and  Toole 
Improved,  mentioned  in  the  decreasing  order  of  total  value  produced,  and  all  yield- 
ing over  $57  worth  per  acre  of  lint  and  seed.  The  average  height  of  the  varieties 
grown  was  3.67  ft.,  the  range  being  from  3.23  ft.  for  Jones  Re-Improved  to  4. 18  ft.  for 
Lewis  Prize.  Moss  Improved  was  the  latest  maturing  variety.'  The  best  half  of  the 
varieties  teste<l  showed  a  tendency  to  produce  a  higher  percentage  of  lint,  a  some' 
what  heavier  boll,  smaller  seeds,  and  earlier  maturing  plants  than  the  less  produc- 
tive half. 

The  results  of  3  years'  fertilizer  experiments  indicate  that  when  nitrogen  is  given 
in  the  form  of  cotton-seed  meal  the  best  yields  are  obtained  by  making  the  entire 
application  before  planting.  Such  an  application  bedded  on  about  2  weeks  previous 
to  planting  was  found  to  induce  early  fraiting.  From  16  to  20  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre,  applied  in  the  furrow  with  the  seed,  has  given  good  returns  at  the  station. 
Hubetituting  for  one-half  the  quantity  of  cotton-seed  meal  its  equivalent  in  nitrate  of 
soda  and  applying  the  same  as  late  as  June  26  proved  profitable.  In  the  experience 
of  the  station  growing  cotton  and  corn  simultaneously  on  the  same  ground  can  not 
be  recommended. 

The  Mallory  plan  of  preparing  land  for  cotton  showed  no  advantages  over  the 
ordinary  method.  The  Mallory  plan  consists  in  throwuig  furrows  8  in.  deep  at  half 
the  distance  apart  of  the  intended  cotton  rows,  and  running  deep  subsoil  furrows 
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within  the  farrowB  so  made.  This  is  done  in  the  fall  and  the  following  spring  alter- 
nate furrows  are  reopened  with  a  shovel  plow  and  the  planting  and  applicatioD  of 
fertilisers  performed  in  the  usual  way. 

A  comparison  of  Peruvian  gnanoe  with  home  mixtures  for  cotton  indicated 
that  the  same  amounts  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  potash  in  the 
guanos  were  of  equal  value  with  the  same  elements  in  the  forms  of  acid  phosptuUe, 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  muriate  of  potash.'^  The  results  of  an  experiment  with  cotton- 
seed meal  and  crushed  cotton  seed,  indicated  that  for  fertilizing  cotton  865  Ihe.  uf 
cotton-seed  meal  is  the  fertilizing  equivalent  of  2,000  Ibe.  of  crusihed  cottim  sevd. 

Suggestions  and  formulas  for  the  use  of  fertilizers  in  cotton  culture  areappeniifd. 

Cotton  in  Bgypt,  H.  Lbcomtk  (Le  colon  m  6gypU.  Parin:  A.  (MUamrl,  IW5. 
pp.  16^,  fig*.  98,  map  1). — f  n  discussing  the  present  condition  of  the  cotton  indurtry 
of  Egypt,  this  book  devotes  a  chapter  each  to  general  cotton  statistics,  the  wil,  cli- 
mate, varieties,  variations,  cultural  operations,  harvesting  and  ginning,  soil  exhait)- 
tion  and  fertilization,  the  distribution  of  cotton  culture  in  ICgypt  together  with  the 
production  and  exportation  of  the  country,  and  the  culture  of  the  cri>p  in  the  Silc 
r^on  under  irrigation. 

fiardy  Bermuda  graaa,  J.  Fibliw  ( Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  70,  pp.  *).— Experimenw 
at  the  station  have  shown  that  Bermuda  grass  should  be  propagated  only  from  the 
roots  and  pieces  of  sod  of  a  sort  that  has  survive*!  severe  winters  in  Oklahoma.  The 
hardy  strain  growing  at  the  station  and  elsewhere  in  Oklahoma  quite  generally  s^ur- 
vived  the  winter  of  1905-6.  Directions  for  planting  Bermuda  sod  and  its  care  after 
planting  are  given. 

Two  and  one-half  acres  of  thin  upland  soil  were  set  to  Bermuda  grass  on  June  2* 
and  30,  1905,  by  sod  planting,  and  on  Septeralxsr  25  a  yield  of  2,584  lbs.  of  curfl 
hay  per  acre,  free  from  weeds  and  crab  grass,  was  secured.  The  rainfall  darin(t  thi^^ 
period  amounted  to  14.13  in.  as  compared  with  an  average  precipitation  of  9.62  in. 
for  the  same  period  in  previous  years.  An  analy.sis  of  this  hay  made  by  the  station 
cheniiet  showed  that  it  contained  9.70  per  cent  of  ]>rotein  and  1.24  per  cent  of  fat 

The  preservation  and  storage  of  hops,  K.  von  Baur-Brritbkfkld  (P«f> 
Product*,  i  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  14S-150). — Investigations  on  the  storing  of  hops  indi- 
cated that  hops  should  l)e  stored  in  the  hop  chambers  only  when  perfectly  Avj  «nd 
rii)e  for  1>agging,  and  that  sulphuring  maintains  the  quality  during  storage. 

The  storage  rooms  should  be  kept  at  an  even  low  temperature  and  perfectly  dr)'- 
Temperatures  from  zero  to  2  or  3°  R.  preserve  hops  better  than  higher  temperature* 
becAuse  they  reduce  the  moisture  in  the  air  to  a  greater  extent  and  retard  the  oxi<ia- 
tion  of  the  hop  resin  and  oil.  The  lower  temperatures  also  better  preserve  the  flavor 
of  the  hops.  Hop  chamlMsrs  with  direct  refrigeration  and  stagnantair  are  as  effective 
as  those  cooled  by  circulating  cold  air. 

The  potato  crop,  T.  H.  Middlbton  {Oimbridge  Univ.,  Depl.  Agr.  Farmfrs'  B«l. 
S,  pp.  54). — Variety  tests  were  conducted  in  1903 and  1904  on  a  light  loam  soil.  The 
best  yields  were  secured  from  Dobbie  Factor  and  Findlay  Royal  Kidney.  Sutton 
Discovery  and  Findlay  Evergood  proved  the  most  resistant  to  disease. 

The  sprouting  of  seeds  before  planting  did  not  appear  very  useful  for  ordinary 
purposes.  Planting  entire  tubers  gave  better  results  than  the  use  of  cut  seed  piecw- 
Tubers  weighing  9  or  10  to  the  pound,  or  IJ  to  If  in.  in.  size,  were  m<»st  suitable  f"' 
planting.  Seed  imported  from  Scotland  produce<l  equally  good  crops  the  (iret anu 
second  years,  while  the  third  year  the  crop  was  much  reduced.  The  second  gro»th 
induced  by  weather  conditions  in  1904  had  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  cooking 
quality  of  the  potatoes. 

The  t)est  results  on  poor  light  land  were  secured  with  a  fertilizer  application  con- 
sisting of  \i  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  3}  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  and  \\  t*t  of 
sulphate  of  jiotash.  On  a  light  loam  soil  the  best  yield  was  secured  where  this  same 
applicatioq. of  commercial  fertilizers,  together  wilh  12  tons  of  barnyard  manure  pef 
acre,  was  used.    The  barnyard  manure  alone  also  gave  good  results. 
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Keport  on  experiments  with  potatoes,  1905,  W.  Bbdce  and  J.  Porter  (Edinb. 
nn-/  Eofi  of  Seat.  Col.  Ayr.  Jiul.  9,  pp.  ?S,  dgm.  1). — Among  13  varieties  of  potatoes 
teste<l  the  8e<Mnd  time  Factor,  Pink  Blossom,  and  Up-to-Date  were  the  only  ones 
which  yielded  a  heavy  crop  of  fair  quality.  Of  the  medium  early  varieties  King 
ISdward  VII  was  the  most  protUictive,  being  followed  by  White  Blossom  and  British 
tjueen.  Some  of  the  old  standard  varieties  proved  of  equal  value  with  the  best  of 
the  new  ones. 

Sprouting  the  seed  potatoes  in  boxes  before  planting  increased  the  yield  as  well  as 
the  size  of  the  tubers.  Sprouted  seed  planted  May  5  produced  a  better  crop  than 
unsprouted  seed  planted  April  14. 

On  sandy  soil  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  with  barnyard  manure  was  profit- 
able, and  on  one  of  the  test  plats  a  complete  commercial  fertilizer  gave  better  results 
than  incomplete  applications,  although  sulphate  of  potash  alone  gave  a  satisfactory 
return.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  gave  a  larger  increase  in  yield  than  nitrate  of  soda. 
For  sandy  loams  the  use  of  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate, 
and  \\  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  potash,  given  with  a  medium  dressing  of  barnyard 
manure,  is  recommended. 

Trial  of  Tarieties  of  potatoes,  G.  £.  Adams  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  BuL  111,  pp.  61- 
74). — The  fertilizer  formulas  used  during  a  period  of  7  years  in  potato  experiments 
are  given  and  the  average  yields  of  varieties  for  the  number  of  years  grown  are 
shown  in  tables. 

The  range  in  yield  of  the  85  varieties  under  test  was  from  426  bu.  per  acre,  the 
3-year  average  of  the  Great  Eastern,  to  67.7  bu.  per  acre,  the  2-year  average  of 
Rival.  The  total  crop  of  Astonisher,  Gem  of  Aroostook,  and  Prof.  Dr.  Maercker 
'  showed  a  maximum  variation  of  only  0.9  of  a  bushel,  yet  in  the  percentage  of  mer- 
chantable tubers  there  was  a  variation  of  26.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop.  A  similar 
relation  was  observed  between  Commercial,  Early  Maine,  and  German  Early  Rose, 
the  difference  in  yield  of  merchantable  tubers  in  these  3  varieties  being  equal  to 
49.9  bu.  per  acre.  In  observing  the  disease  resistance  of  varieties  Prof.  Julius  Kuhn 
showed  the  greatest  immunity  from  injury  by  the  blights.  The  selection  of  early- 
maturing  varieties  is  considered  as  apparently  the  only  safe  plan  to  be  followed  to 
keep  the  crop  free  from  blight. 

Potatoes  were  sprayed  4  and  5  times  during  the  season.  Sixteen  varieties  gave  an 
increased  yield  of  over  .50  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  as  due  to  the  additional  spraying. 
Fifteen  varieties  showed  an  increaseof  from  25  to  50 percent,  12  yielded  from  1  to  25  per 
cent  greater  crops,  while  8  varieties  showed  an  apparent  loss  from  the  last  spraying. 
The  plants  of  the  15  varieties  giving  the  greatest  increase  in  yield  remained  vigorousand 
ccmtinued  to  grow  from  2  to  3  weeks  longer  upon  the  area  sprayed  Stimes  than  upon 
the  area  sprayed  only  4  times.  Peerless  Junior,  State  of  Maine,  Burbank,  White 
Star,  and  Vermont  Golden  Coin,  sprayed  5  times,  retained  from  90  to  100  per  cent  of 
their  foliage  for  more  than  3  weeks  after  the  plants  sprayed  only  4  times  were  dead. 

Home-mixed  fertilizers  for  potatoes,  C.  D.  Woods  and  J.  M.  Bartlktt  {Maine 
Sta.  Bui.  1S6,  pp.  41-44)  .—The  details  of  experiments  here  reported  have  been  previ- 
ously noted  (K.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1073).  In  1905  three  home-mixed  fertilizers  were  com- 
pare*! with  one  commercial  potato  fertihzer  and  the  results,  on  the  whole,  were  lower 
with  the  home-mixe<l  than  with  the  commercial  fertilizer.  The  results  are  considered 
as  not  admitting  of  conclusive  interpretation  at  the  present  time. 

Ramie  and  similar  crops  in  India,  G.  B.  Db  Cardo  (La  ramie  ei  nes  analoguet 
aujc  Iniles  Anglaises.  Paris:  A.  Challamel,  1906,  pp.  US).— this  book  is  a  translation 
and  a  r^sum6  of  information  on  the  culture  and  preparation  of  ramie  and  other 
analogous  fil)er  plants  in  India.  The  information  here  given  is  taken  from  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Productsof  India,  by  G.  Watt,  published  from  1889  to  1893. 

Field  observations  upon  the  tolerance  of  the  sugar  beet  for  alkali,  G.  W. 
Shaw  (California  Sla.  Bui.  169,  pp.  29,  figs.  SO). — Previous  work  along  this  line, 
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described  in  earlier  publicationa  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  8,  p.  683;  12,  p.  942),  is 
briefly  summarized.  The  later  observations  here  recorded  were  made  bytheaolliot 
at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  in  1900  and  at  Osnard,  Cal.,  in  1904. 

The  investigations  in  Colorado  indicated  that  in  the  virgin  soils  nnderteet  the  heavy 
percentage  of  alkali  lies  above  the  fourth  foot,  and  that  the  excessive  amounts  found 
in  the  upper  foot  have  been  brought  there  from  that  depth  by  shallow  irrigation  and 
by  the  upward  leaching  of  the  soil  due  to  seepage.  The  average  of  8  eolaUe  ealt 
determinations  upon  soils  producing  either  good  or  fair  crops  of  beets  shows  a  per- 
centage of  0.036  of  chlorids,  0.004  of  carbonates,  and  0.087  of  sulphates,  or  a  total  of 
0.127  per  cent  in  the  upper  foot  of  these  fields.  These  figures  correepond  to  1,440 
lbs.  of  chlorids,  160  lbs.  of  carbonates,  and  3,480  lbs.  of  sulphates,  or  a  total  of  5,080 
lbs.  of  soluble  salts  in  the  upper  acre-foot.  The  yields  of  beets  ranged  from  7.76  tons 
to  20.98  tons,  or  an  average  of  8.45  tons  per  acre,  with  an  average  sugar  content  of 
16.03  per  cent  and  a  purity  of  81.8. 

Soils  producing  poor  crops  of  beets  under  the  same  conditions  of  cultivation  and 
treatment  were  found  to  carry  much  more  chlorid  in  the  top  foot  than  n-as  held  io 
the  upper  3  ft.  of  the  soils  producing  fair  crops.  These  data  are  regarded  as  showii^ 
that  the  soluble  salt  content  of  the  soil  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  failure  of  beets, 
but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  high  percentage  of  alkali  is  not  uniform  throughout  the 
locality,  and  that  by  proper  selection  of  soils  these  difficulties  may  be  avoided. 

The  strength  of  the  soil  solution  was  determined  as  based  on  20  and  10  per  cent  of 
moisture  in  the  soil.  It  was  found  that  the  heavy  adobe  soil  2  days  after  irrigation 
contained  from  18  to  20  per  cent  of  water,  while  several  days  after  irrigation  the 
moisture  content  had  fallen  from  8  to  12  per  cent  and  the  plants  were  suffering  from 
lack  of  water.  As  shown  by  the  analyses  made,  the  solution  in  soil  with  20  per  cent 
of  moisture  contained  2.97  per  cent  of  alkali,  and  with  10  per  cent  of  water  in  the 
soil  5.86  per  cent  It  is  pointed  out  that  when  the  density  of  a  soil  solution  becomes 
too  great  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is  destroyed  or,  in  the  case  of  already  growing  plants, 
the  passage  of  water  from  the  soil  into  the  plant  is  checked. 

At  Oxnard,  Cal.,  observations  were  made  in  fields  with  a  marked  unevennessof 
stand,  which  frequently  characterizes  beet  fields  on  alkali  soils.  The  results  on  all 
the  different  fields  pointed  to  the  fact  that  wherever  the  chlorid  content  of  the  soil 
approached  0.20  per  cent  beet  culture  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  further  shown  tliat 
the  sulphates  had  a  comparatively  limited  effect  on  the  growth  of  beets.  The  effect 
of  the  different  salts  is  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the  following  table: 

Tfie  effect  of  different  percentages  of  soluble  sails  on  the  growth  of  sugar  beets. 


Condition  of  beets. 

Sulphates. 

Carbonates.   Chlorids. 

Tolnl 
nits. 

No  growth 

0.4063 
.3602 
.2010 
.2629 

1 
Per  cent,   i    J^eenL 
0.0092  1         0.l9f«- 

.0000 1        .o;« 

.COH  1           .0746 
.0101  {           .0419 

Pa-tad, 
0.6IU 

Poor 

.43M 

Fair    

.»» 

Good 

.3149 

On  this  particular  field  the  i<ugar  content  of  the  beets  ranged  approximately  from 
1 7  to  22  per  cent 

In  certain  jwrtions  of  these  fields  where  good  beets  were  produced,  practically  «11 
the  alkali  was  found  in  the  top  foot  of  soil,  where  it  could  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  more  delicate  feeding  roots  of  the  plant,  M'hile  on  adjacent  spots  producing  no 
l)eets  the  concentration  of  the  alkali  was  essentially  the  same  in  the  first  and  the 
second  foot  of  soil,  bringing  it  within  reach  of  the  fibrous- feeding  roots.  Thise 
results  are  regarded  as  indicating  that  the  distribution  of  the  soluble  salts  within  the 
soil  m«y  be  a  more  important  factor  than  the  total  quantity  of  alkali  present,  and 
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also  as  explaining  why  beets  fail  to  grow  in  certain  places  although  little  or  no  alkali 
appears  near  the  surface.  The  failure  of  plants,  even  though  the  seed  genninated 
well  and  a  good  stand  was  originally  obtained,  is  also  accounted  for  by  this  fact  In 
these  observations  fair  beets  were  found  growing  in  soil  with  an  average  of  4,000  lbs. 
of  cblorids  per  acre-foot,  and  it  was  noticed  that  certain  individuals  have  a  much 
greater  resistance  to  alkali  than  others.  It  is  believed  that  the  success  of  beet  cul- 
ture in  regions  with  alkali  soils  depends  upon  the  proper  soil  selection  and  the 
development  of  a  more  alkali-resistant  beet 

Sug«r  beeta  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  G.  W.  Shaw  (California  Sta.  Bui.  176, 
pp.  i7,  fig*.  11) . — The  results  of  field  observations  and  analyses  connected  therewith 
since  1902  are  reported. 

In  1902  the  average  results  of  9  tests  showed  a  sugar  content  in  the  beet  of  14.9  per 
cent  and  a  purity  of  83.5,  but  the  average  yield  was  only  4.74  tons  per  acre.  These 
tignres  are  r^arded  as  showing  that  the  general  climate  and  soil  conditions  are  suit- 
able for  the  production  of  high-class  sugar  beets.  The  low  tonnage  was  largely  due 
to  late  planting.  A  satisfactory  yield  can  be  obtained  only  by  early  planting,  which 
will  allow  the  plants  to  make  considerable  growth  before  the  hot  weather  of  the 
eummer  months. 

These  conclusions  were  confirmed  by  results  obtained  in  1905.  It  is  also  stated 
that,  in  general,  the  results  will  be  very  unsatisfactory  when  the  beets  are  grown 
without  irrigation.  The  failure  of  the  plantings  of  1905  was  primarily  due  to  late 
planting  and  inadetjuate  irrigation,  and  in  a  lesser  extent  to  poor  soil  preparation, 
poor  cultivation,  and  l>eet  blight  General  discussions  on  the  climatic  conditions, 
moisture  and  sunshine  requirements,  and  on  soils  and  their  preparation  and  cultiva- 
tion are  given,  and  the  results  of  earlier  experiments  conducted  by  the  station  with 
sugar  Iteets  in  southern  California  are  reviewed  in  an  appendix. 

Manurial  experiments  with  sugar  cane  in  the  Leeward  lalanda,  1904-6, 
1).  MoRKis  {Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West  Indies,  Pamphlet  39,  1906,  pp.  SI). — A  summary  of 
the  results  with  seedling  and  other  canes  at  the  experiment  stations  in  the  Leeward 
Islands  is  given. 

At  Antigua  theresnlta  showed  that  the  canes  B.  156,  Sealy  Seedling,  B.  306,  B.  208, 
D.  74,  D.  95,  and  D.  109  are  specially  worthy  of  attention.  The  ratoons  of  6  of  these 
canes  also  ranked  first  at  the  various  stations.  In  St  Kitt's  Caledonian  Queen  and 
White  Transparent  gave  the  best  results,  while  the  Barbados  seedling  canes  B.  208 
and  B.  147  were  also  satisfactory.  The  ratoon  crop  of  B.  208  ranked  first  with  a 
yield  of  30  tons  of  cane  and  8,508  lbs.  of  sugar  per  acre  in  the  juice. 

Relating  to  the  sugar  induatiy  in  Peru,  T.  F.  Sedowick  ( TrujiUo,  Pent:  Ilaya, 
VerjtlA  Co.,  1905,  pp.  78,  ph.  11,  chart*  3). — This  book  contains  descriptions  of  the 
sugar  districts  and  sugar  estates  in  Peru  and  a  review  of  the  methods  of  sugar-cane 
culture  in  that  country,  together  with  a  brief  discussion  on  the  manufacture  of  cane 
sugar  and  the  utilization  of  by-products.  Comparative  data  from  different  sugar- 
growing  countries  are  also  given.  Special  reference  is  made  in  this  work  to  the  sugar 
estate  known  as  Hacienda  Cartavio. 

Oermination  of  seeds  as  affected  by  nutrient  salt  solutions,  O.  Kambersky 
(Ztucltr.  Landw.  Vermchsw.  OeMerr.,  9  {1906),  No.  1,  pp.  SS-4S).— Work  along  this 
line  by  several  investigators  is  reviewed,  and  results  of  experiments  at  the  seed  con- 
trol station  at  Troppau  are  reported. 

Of  each  of  15  different  field  crops  400  seeds  were  soaked  for  48  hours  in  a  solution 
of  a  mixture  of  ammonium  and  potassium  nitrate  and  sodium  and  ammonium  phosf 
phate.  For  the  purpose  of  a  check  test  the  same  number  of  seeds  of  each  crop  were 
soaked  in  water  for  the  same  length  of  time.  When  these  samples  were  subjected 
to  a  germination  test  the  seeds  soaked  in  the  nutrient  salt  solution  did  not  ^>rout  so 
quickly  and,  with  the  exception  of  sugar-beet  seed,  did  not  show  as  high  a  percent- 
age of  germination  as  the  seed  soaked  in  water. 
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The  various  crops  showed  different  degrees  of  resistance,  which  is  helieved  to  be 
partly  due  to  the  age  of  the'  seed,  although  it  was  observable  in  fresh  i>eed  witii  a 
weakene<i  vitality.  All  degrees  of  vitality  were  representeil  in  each  individual  wm- 
I)le,  and  it  is  concluded  that  the  weakest  seeds  lost  their  power  to  germinite  when 
soaked  in  the  salt  solution,  while  in  the  resistant  seeds  the  germination  w«8  delayed. 
It  was  also  found  that  the  parts  of  the  embryo  were  difierently  affecte<l,  the  plnmnle 
appearing  more  resistant  than  the  radicle.  Seeds  of  grains  taken  from  the  fuenninat- 
ing  chamber  and  transferred  to  fresh  soil  continued  their  growth  nonnally,  bat  «ere 
retarded  as  compared  with  seeds  not  treated  with  the  salt  solution. 

Seed  inspection,  C.  D.  Woods  and  Bessie  G.  Tower  ( Maitu  ita.  Bui.  125,  jip. 
.^6"). — This  bulletin  contains  the  text  of  the  Maine  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  seeds, 
and  the  results  of  analyses  of  samples  of  seeds  collected  by  the  t>tafion  in  ISKliaiid 
received  from  correspondents  from  1902  to  1905.  A  list  of  weeil  seeiis  from  the 
samples  tested  io  given  and  attention  is  called  to  the  free  analysis  of  weeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers,  and  feeds  by  the  station. 

HOBTICVLTUBE. 

Department  of  asrriculture  and  horticulture,  V.  A.  Clare  {Arisona  Sbi.  Rj*- 
^1905,  pp.  10-15). — Attention  is  called  to  the  intense  heat  and  light  in  Arizona  and 
the  effect  of  these  on  plant  growth.  Shading  has  been  found  a  8peci6c  for  luany 
crops  which  are  injured  or  even  killed  in  the  open.  Where  the  sudkner  heat  raises 
the  surface  soil  to  so  high  a  temperature  as  to  interfere  with  root  growth  mulchii^ 
has  been  found  a  specific  remedy.  Deep  planting  of  trees  has  also  been  practiced 
successfully  to  overcome  this  trouble. 

The  results  secured  at  the  station  with  a  number  of  fruits  and  vegetables  doriiK 
the  season  are  briefly  stated.  Guavas  have  been  successfully  grown,  both  in  the 
open  and  in  shade,  and  withstand  a  temperature  of  19°  F.  The  McN'eal  variety  "f 
garden  pea  was  less  injured  by  frost  than  the  American  Wonder  variety.  A  rtwiy 
is  being  made  of  varieties  of  olives  in  Arizona.  No  insect  nor  fungus  pest  has  heec 
found  as  yet  to  attack  this  crop. 

Some  alfalfas  from  Sahara  and  Arabia  promise  to  surpass  the  strain  commftiil.'' 
raised  at  the  station  in  growth  during  the  hot  months.  The  yields  of  3  varieties  «f 
durum  wheats  in  comparison  with  the  Sonora  variety  are  given.  In  every  case  the 
yield  wa.s  considerably  higher,  and  the  straw,  though  taller,  show^ed  less  tendency 
to  lodge.  It  also  rusted  much  less.  Pea  plants  from  light-weight  seed  died  «s» 
result  of  weather  conditions  a  number  of  days  earlier  than  from  heavy  see<l.  It  t 
believetl  that  considerable  valuable  work  can  be  done  along  the  line  of  seed  selection. 

Beport  of  the  horticultural  department,  J.  Troop  ( Indiana  Sta.  K/il.  ISO^', 
pp.  19-21). — An  outline  of  the  experimental  work  of  the  department  durins  l'« 
year,  with  some  of  the  chief  results  obtained.  In  the  use  of  pedigreed  stntwlxrry 
plants  the  results  of  a  single  season's  work  indicate  clearly  that  "  the  pedigree  theory 
as  applied  to  strawberry  plants  has  been  overdone." 

In  some  fertilizer  experiments  with  tomatoes  great  differences  in  the  productiveness 
of  individual  vines,  due  to  individuality,  were  ol)9erve<l.  In  spraying  expenmentsit 
is  found  just  as  easential  to  spray  for  the  se<*ond  brood  of  codling  moth  as  for  ihehnt 
brood.  San  Jose  scale  has  been  found  in  44  counties  of  the  State.  A  new  aphid  was 
discovered  during  the  summer  of  1904,  which  seems  to  Ije  especially  partwl  'o 
Houghton  gooseberry  bushes.  The  aphid  is  briefly  described  and  has  been  given 
the  name  of  Aphis  hougldoneyisis. 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  E.  B.  Ferris  (Missimiippi  Sla.  BuL  87,  pi>.  i-^^"-^" 
account  is  given  of  the  commercial  culture  and  marketing  of  a  number  of  vaneues 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  including  potatoes. 
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The  best  results  with  strawberries  have  been  secured  with  the  Klondyke  variety. 
The  most  effective  fertilizer  was  a  mixture  made  up  of  200  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
400  Ibe.  of  acid  phosphate,  and  100  lt>8.  of  kainit.  The  yield  with  this  fertilizer  was 
at  the  rate  of  191.6  crates  per  acre.  These  results  with  berries,  as  with  all  the  other 
crops  experimented  with,  showed  that  the  soil  is  lacking  in  phosphoric  acid.  On 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  poor  shipping  conditions  (he  northern  limit  of 
successful  marketing  was  Birmingham  and  Chattanooga.  The  l)e8t  shipping  package 
was  a  24-qt.  ventilateil  crate.  The  returns  from  275  24-qt.  cases  netted  a  little  leas 
than  $500. 

Aspan^^s  was  marketed  most  profitably  in  Chicago.  Twenty  J-bu.  boxes  gave  a 
net  return  of  $30.  When  commercial  fertilizers  were  used  on  cabl>age,  the  increase 
over  unfertilized  plats  was  223  per  cent,  and  299  per  cent  on  soil  that  had  been 
parked  with  cattle.  The  normal  fertilizer  used  on  this  crop  was  430  lbs.  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  420  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  and  200  lbs.  of  kainit  When  either  the  cot- 
ton-seed meal  or  acid  phosphate  was  decreased  the  crop  was  lessened,  but  when  the 
kainit  was  decreased  the  yield  remaine<l  practically  the  same. 

Wardwell  Kidney  Wax  beans  averaged  120.8  bu.  per  acre,  and  Improved  Valen- 
tine 121.6  bu.,  counting  30  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  The  use  of  kainit  was  without  effect 
in  increa.><ing  the  yield  of  this  crop,  but  both  nitrogenous  fertilizers  and  phosphates 
gave  marked  increased  yields.  The  unfertilized  soil  yielded  66  bu.  per  acre.  When 
fertilized  with  a  mixture  containing  209  ll>s.  of  cotton-see<I  meal,  114  lbs.  of  dried 
blood,  455  lbs.  uf  acid  phosphate,  and  213  lbs.  of  kainit  the  yield  was  150  bu.  per 
acre.  One-half  of  this  fertilizer  mixture  gave  a  yield  of  121.5  bu.  per  acre.  When 
the  nitrogen  was  left  out  of  the  mixture  the  yield  was  82  bu.  per  acre.  Acid  phos- 
phate alone  produced  a  yield  of  104.5  bu.  per  acre.  The  net  returns  front  shipping 
2  acres  of  beans  to  northern  markets  was  $173.29.  The  bushel  hamper  was  a  much 
more  desirable  package  for  this  crop  than  the  bushel  box. 

Burbank  was  the  heaviest  yielding  variety  of  potato  grown,  producing  182.5  bu. 
per  acre.  Native  see<l  produced  but  70.6  bu.  i)er  acre,  while  with  at  least  5  varieties 
from  other  sources  the  yield  was  in  no  instance  less  than  126.8  bu,  per  acre.  The 
net  returns  from  2  acres  of  potatoes  were  $112. 

A  test  was  made  with  different  8ize<l  seed  pieces,  varying  from  1  eye  to  whole 
medium  sized  tubers.  The  yield  with  one-eye  pieces  was  68.9  bu.  per  acre,  and  this 
was  gradually  increased  to  107.9  bu.  when  whole  potatoes  the  size  of  a  guinea  egg 
were  used.  Among  other  vegetables  grown  were  onions,  beets',  radishes,  kohl-rabi, 
turnips,  ruta-bagas,  eggplants,  and  jKjppers.  The  only  ones  profitably  marketed  were 
beets,  ruta-bagas,  and  turnii)!<. 

Further  studies  in  lettuce  culture,  W.  Stuart  (VermuiU  Stn.  Upt.  1905,  pp. 
g9S-S96,  pi.  i).— In  an  earlier  refM)rt  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  249),  an  ac-count  was  given  of 
an  experiment  to  determine  the  comi)arative  value  of  different  forms  of  chemical 
fertilizers,  the  relative  value  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  rotted  manure,  and  the  rela- 
tive influence  of  surface  r.  subwatcring  for  lettuce.  In  the  present  instance  a  rejjort 
is  made  on  flat-grown  v.  bench-grown  plants;  and  combination  indoor  and  outdoor 
lettuce  culture. 

In  the  first  experiment  plants  were  grown  in  flats  until  ready  for  market.  The 
flats  were  12  by  16  by  3.5  in.  One  dozen  plants  were  grown  in  each.  Similar 
plants  were  grown  in  U'nches  at  a  distance  of  8  by  8  in.  apart.  The  bottom  of  the 
flats  was  filled  to  a  depth  of  1.5  in.  with  well-rotted  manure.  Thirty-four  square 
feet  of  space  were  given  to  each  method  of  culture. 

The  plants  in  the  flats  were  ready  for  market  a  week  in  advance  of  those  in  the 
bench.  Their  average  weight  wa-t  K6  gm.,  while  those  in  the  bench  averaged  210 
gm.  each.  The  flat-grown  plants  i)resente(l  a  good  appearance  and  sold  for40cts.  per 
dozen,  while  the  bench-grown  plants  commanded  but  50  cts.  per  dozen.     From  the 
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standpoint  of  apace,  therefore,  the  retams  per  square  foot  were  26  cte.  from  flat- 
grown  plants  and  but  10  cts.  from  bench-grown  plants. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  for  local  market  conditions  a  greater  net  profit  can  be 
made  from  lettuce  planted  in  flats.  The  growing  of  the  plants  in  flats  to  matnrity 
considerably  lessens  the  labor  required,  though  the  lettuce  is  not  so  heavy  nor  to 
good  by  close  planting  as  when  sufficient  space  is  allowed  for  development 

In  the  combination  indoor  and  outdoor  lettuce  culture,  lettuce  was  started  in  the 
greenhouse  and  transplanted  to  the  open  as  soon  as  weather  conditions  permitted. 
Good  crops  were  thus  secured.  The  average  weight  of  the  plants  of  a  number  of 
different  varieties  grown  for  2  years  is  tabulated.  Icebetg  gave  the  heavi<«t  yield  in 
each  of  the  2  yean).  It  is  believed  that  seedlings  could  be  grown  equally  as  well  in 
the  hotbed  as  in  the  greenhouse  for  this  work,  and  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Etation 
this  method  of  culture  would  be  very  profitable. 

Fertilizer  experiments  in  field  culture  of  garden  peaa  (Maine  Sta.  BuL  1!6, 
pp.  S0-S4)- — Garden  peas  were  grown  for  a  cannery  on  2  farms.  Part  of  the  peas 
grown  was  inoculated  with  pure  cultures  of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  from  commercial  sources.  Commercial  fertilizer  -was  ueed 
on  both  farms.     A  severe  drought  seriously  interfered  with  the  experiment 

On  one  farm  the  soil  was  found  to  be  thoroughly  inoculated  with  the  nitrogen- 
collecting  bacteria,  and  the  use  of  pure  cultures  was  without  additional  benefit  On 
the  other  farm  which,  so  far  as  known  had  never  been  planted  to  peas,  some  of  the 
plants  on  the  inoculated  plats  were  found  to  contain  tubercles  on  the  roots,  bat  no 
more  than  on  some  of  the  other  plants  which  were  not  inoculated. 

The  cassaba  melon  (Padfie  Rural  Pro*,  71  {1906),  So.  10,  p.  i^).— The  histoiy 
of  this  musknielon,  also  known  as  Winter  Pineapple  Muskmelon,  is  given,  with  an 
account  of  its  introduction  into  the  United  States,  and  the  methods  observed  by  the 
author  in  its  culture.  This  is  a  late  melon,  suitable  for  Christmas  use,  and  grown  to 
some  extent  as  a  stock  food. 

Keport  of  culture  experiments  in  1906  on  the  sewage  fields  of  Berlin, 
J.  Klar  and  O.  Mendb  (Garlenflora,  SS  (1906),  Sot.  2,  pp.  S5-40;  S,  pp.  66-70].— 
The  results  are  given  of  tests  in  growing  large  numbers  of  flowers  and  v^^tsble^ 
with  brief  comments  on  the  various  varieties. 

Soil  sterilization,  W.  Stuart  (  Vermont  Sla.  Ji]^.  190S,  pp.  e97-i99).—.K  liistoricil 
account  is  given  of  the  development  of  soil  sterilization  by  means  of  steam  and  other- 
wise in  this  country,  with  an  account  of  the  author's  investigations  in  sterilizing  soQ 
in  solid  beds  and  subwatered  benches. 

"  Three  in.  drain  tiles  were  sunk  about  10  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
lines  of  tile  were  laid  every  16  in.,  each  line  being  independent  of  the  other  and 
connected  with  the  surface  by  a  vertical  section  of  draintile."  When  steam  was 
pro|)erly  connected  and  turned  in  the  tile  at  a  pressure  of  40  to  60  Iba.,  a  bed  con- 
taining api)roximately  70  s().  ft  of  surface  could  be  heated  up  to  about  210°  F.  in 
alx)Ut  'A  hours'  time.  When  the  surface  soil  was  well  covered  with  burlap,  the  heat 
was  maintained  at  this  temi)erature  for  a  long  time,  and  was  entirely  effective againat 
neinato<lcs.  This  method  of  soil  sterilization  involves  less  labor  than  the  usual 
method  of  sterilizing  in  Ix>xes,  as  there  is  no  handling  of  soil  and  the  draintiled are 
far  enough  below  the  surface  to  l)e  out  of  the  way  of  cultural  operations. 

A  large  portion  of  the  bench  surface  in  the  greenhouse  is  fitted  for subwatering  by 
means  of  galvanized  iron  pans  and  layers  of  porous  brick.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
sterilize  the  soil  in  this  bench  by  injecting  steam  into  the  pan  through  the  watering 
tube.  The  result  wa.><  unsatisfactory,  as  too  much  steam  was  required.  Much  of  the 
steam  condensed  in  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  porous  bricks,  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  would  be  more  economical  to  employ  a  sterilization  box  in  the  treatoft™ 
soil  in  subwatered  benches. 
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How  to  use  a  planting  plan,  I.  G.  Tabor  {Oard.  Mag.  [N.  F.],  3  {1906),  No.  S, 
pp.  146,  147,  chart  1). — A  complete  chart  is  given  for  planting  a  50  by  100  ft.  lot 
The  plan  shows  the  kind  of  trees,  shrube,  and  flowers  to  plant,  just  where  each  one 
should  be  planted,  and  the  method  of  transferring  a  planting  plan  to  the  ground. 

blossoming  of  firuit  trees,  L.  B.  JunsoN  {Idaho  Sla.  Rpt.  1905,  pp. esss, chart* 
i).— The  blossoming  season  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  apples  in  different  parts 
of  Idaho  in  1904-5  are  tabulated,  as  well  as  the  blossoming  season  for  12  varieties  of 
pears  and  5  varieties  of  peaches  for  the  season  of  1905. 

On  the  winter  injury  of  apple  trees,  W.  Stuart  ( Vermont  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp. 
299,  !tOO,  ph.  S). — A  further  note  is  given  on  the  injury  to  apple  trees  during  the  win- 
ter of  1903-4,  mentioned  in  an  earlier  report  of  the  station  (K.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  249).  The 
winter-injured  trees  after  blossoming  and  partially  leafing  out  apparently  stopped 
growth  and  the  unfolded  leaves  shriveled  and  died.  Later  in  the  season  many  of 
the  trees  pushed  out  into  new  growth,  usually  at  the  base  of  the  scaffold  limbs,  or 
somewhat  higher  up. 

Experiments  were  undertaken  to  see  if  the  trees  would  not  be  benefited  by  prun- 
ing. A  number  of  eight-year-old  Rhode  Island  Greenings  were  severely  pruned 
back,  others  lees  vigorously  handled,  and  some  not  pruned  at  all.  It  was  thought 
that  the  severe  pruning  of  the  trees  on  which  new  growths  were  being  pushed  out 
at  the  base  of  the  limbs  would  tend  to  throw  the  strength  of  the  tree  into  a  few 
branches,  and  thereby  induce  greater  growth  and  a  more  shapely  head.  The  orchard 
was  not  given  good  cultivation. 

The  growth  made  on  the  differently  handled  trees  is  shown  in  a  series  of  illustra- 
tions. "A  careful  study  of  this  series  of  photographs  affords  little  evidence  that 
pruning  was  beneficial."  As  a  result  of  the  investigations,  the  author  recommends 
that  pruning  operations  be  deferred  to  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season  or  the 
following  spring,  rather  than  immediately  after  such  winter  injury  as  noted  in  the 
experiment.    Severe  pruning  is  inadvisable. 

Influence  of  stock  on  scion,  W,  Stuart  ( Vermont  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  S00-S05). — 
In  1899,  6  classes  of  plums  were  root  grafted  on  4  types  of  stocks.  The  stocks  used 
were  Americana,  Wayland,  Marianna,  and  Peach,  and  the  scions  were  Stoddard  of 
the  Americana  group.  Green  Gage  of  the  Domestica  group,  Chabot  of  the  Japanese 
group,  Milton  of  the  Wild  Goose  group,  and  Newman  of  the  Chicasaw  group. 

The  results  secured  with  this  combination  of  stocks  and  varieties  in  Maryland 
have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  1069).  The  present  report  covers  the 
results  secured  in  Vermont  from  1900  to  1905.  Tabulated  results  given  in  the  report 
show  that  93  per  cent  of  the  varieties  on  Americana  roots  lived,  100  per  cent  on  Way- 
land,  80  per  cent  on  Marianna,  and  40  per  cent  on  Peach.  The  average  diameter  of 
the  trunk  of  the  trees  produced  on  these  different  stocks  is  shown  in  the  table  below, 
the  measurements  being  made  at  the  collar  and  1  ft.  above  the  collar: 

Trunk  growth  ofvarieliet  of  plums  on  different  stocks. 


Variety  of  plum. 

Americana. 

Wayland. 

Marianna. 

Peach. 

<=<">"■      aK?l 

Collar. 

Foot 
above. 

CO""-  '  £^l 

Inches,   i   Inches. 
1.69  '         1.44 
2.69  I         2.50 
172  1         2.53 
3.2>l  1          3.19 
3.03  1          2.97 

Collar. 

F(M)t 

above. 

Stoddard 

Inches.       Incheti. 
2.00            1.75 
2.38  1          2.19 
2.60  1          2.31 
2.41            2.00 
3. 03            2. 69 

Inches. 
1.69 

Inches. 

1   32 

Inches. 

Inches. 

QreenGaee 

2.72  1         2.56 
3.19            2.00 
2.50  1           2.22 
S  Ifi  1           2  97 

2.60 

2.31 

Chabot 

Milton 

1.03 

2  Kit 

.88 

Newman 

2.75 

Average 

2.46  j          2.19 

2.65  ,          2.41 

2.68  1          2.53;          2. 14  1            1.98 

1             1             ! 
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"Theee  measurements  show  that  Stoddard  on  Americana  gives  the  ^rreatept  aver- 
age diameter  of  the  trunk,  with  Marianna  and  Wayland  about  equal.  <ireen  (iage 
did  best  on  Wayland,  with  Marianna  a  close  second,  Peach  and  Americana  bang 
third  and  fourth,  respectively.  Chabot  was  best  on  Wayland  and  second  best  on 
Marianna.  Milton  was  far  superior  on  Marianna  than  on  any  other,  Wayland  and 
Americana  occupying  second  and  third  places.  Newman  did  well  on  all  stock),  ba^ 
was  slightly  superior,  in  diameter  at  least,  on  Wayland,  followed  by  Marianna, 
Americana,  and  Peach  in  the  order  hamed.  .  .  .  Stated  briefly,  Americana  wemE 
best  {or  Americana;  Wayland  for  the  Japanese;  Milton  for  Marianna,  with  little 
choice  between  Wayland  and  Marianna  for  the  Domestica  group,  and  no  matked 
choice  between  any  of  the  four  stocks  for  the  Chicasaw  group." 

The  influence  of  Wayland  stock  on  Milton  variety  is  given  special  mention.  On 
Wayland  the  Milton  grew  more  or  lees  upright,  while  on  Marianna  the  he»I  was 
low,  bushy,  and  spreading.  The  variety  Newman  made  especially  good  growth  on 
Peach  roots,  and  it  was  suspected  that  roots  might  have  been  sent  out  by  the  K-ione. 
Some  of  the  trees  were  dug  up,  but  in  only  one  instance  was  this  found  to  be  true, 
and  this  exception  is  not  considered  of  any  vital  importance. 

"A  comparison  of  the  root  systems  showed  the  Peach  to  be  the  deepest  rooted  and 
least  spreading.  Marianna  and  Wayland  possessed  numerous  spreading  and  rathpr 
shallow  lateral  roots.  Americana,  while  having  a  spreading  lateral-root  system,  wac 
not  as  symmetrically  developed  as  were  the  two  former.  In  none  of  them  could  the 
root  system  be  said  to  be  much  superior  to  that  of  Peach  stock."  Milton  on  Mari- 
anna stock  was  much  more  seriously  affected  by  "plum  poirket"  than  when  grown 
on  Wayland  or  Americana.     Whether  it  was  due  to  stock  or  not  could  not  be  told. 

Hybrids  in  their  relation  to  grafting'  and  wines  {Bui.  Agr.  Alghir  el  Tunini, 
11  {1905),  Nos.  gS,  pp.  5S4-530;  Hi,  pp.  550-557).— The  essential  part  of  this  article  is 
an  address  delivered  by  L.  Daniel  before  the  Viticultural  Society  of  Lyons,  in  which 
he  reviews  his  work  on  grafting  in  the  improvement  of  grapra,  and  points  out  ite 
practical  application. 

It  appears  that  the  best  French  varieties  of  grapes  can  not  be  improved  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  fruit  by  grafting,  but  may  be  improved  from  the  standpoint  of 
resistance.  The  case  is  different  with  hybrids,  where  opportunity  for  amelioration 
by  grafting  is  much  greater,  since  not  only  can  the  resistance  to  phylloxera  be  thos 
increased,  but  the  crop  greatly  modified. 

Variations  produced  by  grafting  seem  often  to  be  hereditary  in  the  vine.  It  may 
thus  happen  that  many  old  varieties  may  be  materially  modified  in  time.  In  onier 
to  avoid  this,  it  is  recommended  that  experimental  vineyards  Ije  established  in 
which  the  old  French  varieties  of  grapes,  which  have  been  originated  with  such 
great  care,  may  be  preserved  in  their  purity. 

Variation  by  grafting,  G.  Bomnieb  (Fermes  et  Chdttaur,  1  (1905),  Ao.  4,pp- 
6-8,  figs.  5) . — A  popular  and  somewhat  extensive  review  of  the  work  of  L.  Daniel  on 
grafting  between  different  species  of  plants,  and  on  the  hybrid  variations  obtained. 
The  review  covers  the  results  of  the  grafting  experiments  noted  more  at  length  in 
earlier  numbers  of  the  Record. 

Study  of  the  cider  apples  of  Sarthe,  P.  L.  C.  Cassarini  and  E.  Poi'pabd  (BhI. 
Mem.  Off.  Rerueig.  Agr.  [Paris],  S  {1906),  No.  S,  pp.  157-179). — A  general  account  is 
given  of  the  cider  regions  of  Sarthe,  and  of  the  varieties  of  apples  used  in  cider  pro- 
duction. The  various  varieties  are  described  in  considerable  detail,  and  a  table  friven 
showing  the  vigor  and  hardiness  of  different  varieties  when  grown  on  the  various 
soils  of  different  regions,  the  yields  obtained,  quality  of  fruit  and  cider  made  from 
it,  with  analyses  of  the  ciders. 

Olives  and  citrus  f^ruits  {LouisiarM  Stas.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  9,  70).— During  tl»e  year 
1  variety  of  olive,  Pensulina,  produced  fruit  which  was  successfully  pickled.  The 
fruit  is  of  fine  flavor  and  medium  size.  It  is  believed  that  these  are  the  first  olives 
to  be  grown  to  maturity  and  pickled  in  Louisiana.    Citms  hybrids  produced  by 
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this  Department  by  crossing  Cilrug  trifolitUa  with  sweet  oranges  have  withstood  a 
temperature  of  18°  F.,  the  coldest  weather  at  the  station  since  they  were  planted. 

Varieties  of  dates  of  Tag:ant  and  Adrar,  R.  Arnaud  {Bvl.  Agr.  Algerie  et 
Tunitie,  IH  (1906),  No,  S,  pp.  60,  61). — A.  list  is  given  of  the  apeciefl  of  dates  grown 
in  these  r^ons,  the  names  being  given  in  both  French  and  Arabic,  and  comments 
added  as  to  the  usefulness  of  some  of  the  veu-ieties. 

Tropical  fruits  on  the  Florida  Keys,  P.  J.  Webster  {Fla.  Agr.,  SS  {1906),  No. 
9,  pp.  161, 16$). — An  account  of  the  methods  of  culture  of  the  tropical  fruits  grown 
on  the  Florida  Keys,  including  pineapples,  avocado,  mangoes,  sapodillo,  bananas, 
sngar  apples,  soursop,  custard  apples,  eggfruit,  papaw,  pomegranate,  etc. 

Hiscellaneous  fruit  notes,  W.  Stuart  (  Vermont  So.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  S05-309). — 
Tables  are  given  showing  the  blossoming,  leafing  out,  and  ripening  periods  of  plums 
and  cherries  for  the  years  1903  to  1905,  inclusive.  The  data  show  a  close  relation- 
ship between  the  time  of  flowering  and  the  time  of  fruiting.  Recommendations  as 
to  the  best  varieties  of  plums  and  cherries  are  given. 

Orowing  fall  bearing' strawberries,  S.  Cooper  {Amer.  Agr.,  77  {1906),  No.  IS,  p. 
4£9,  fig.  1) . — The  Pan-American  and  Autumn  varieties  of  strawberries  that  bear  fruit 
in  the  fall  are  described  and  methods  given  for  their  cultivation.  In  the  ease  of  the 
Pan-American  variety  it  is  stated  that  by  judicious  cultivation  and  systematic 
removal  of  the  early  blossom  stems  this  variety  will  continue  to  hear  until  the  green 
berries  are  frozen.    An  illustration  is  given  of  the  plant  in  blossom  and  fruit. 

The  transportation  of  fruit  in  refrigeration,  G.  II.  Powell  {Cal.  Fruit  Grower, 
S.U,1906),  Nog.  919,  pp.  .1,  3;  9^,  p.  5). — A  paper  presented  before  the  American 
Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers  at  its  meeting  in  New  York,  December  4,  1905, 
in  which  the  losses  that  occur  in  shipping  perishable  fruits  in  refrigerator  cars  are 
discussed. 

Where  fruits  are  shipped  from  the  orchard  without  first  cooling  and  are  from  3  to 
10  days  in  transit,  large  losses  occur,  particularly  in  the  top  tiers  of  fruit  The  prob- 
lem to  be  overcome  is  to  secure  refrigeration  which  will  be  sufficient  to  cool  down  all 
parts  of  the  car  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  development  of  decay,  either  by  improved 
methods  of  car  refrigeration  or  by  cooling  down  the  fruit  before  it  is  placed  in  the 
refrigerator  car.  Coupled  with  these  requirements  is  the  necessity  of  having  the  car 
refrigeration  simple  so  that  an  ordinary  brakeman  could  manipulate  it  satisfactorily. 

The  cocoanut  and  its  relation  to  the  production  of  cocoanut  oil,  II.  S. 
Walker  (Philippine  Jour.  Sci.,  1  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  58-81,  pi*.  10). — This  is  a  report 
of  an  extensive  study  of  cocoanut  production  from  the  standpoint  of  quality  and 
qnantity  of  the  oil  yielded. 

Analyses  are  given  of  the  seashore  and  interior  soils  on  which  cocoanuts  grew  suc- 
cessfully, and  of  nuts  picked  at  varying  stages  of  ripeness,  nuts  from  different  locali- 
ties, and  niits  grown  on  both  sandy  soils  and  clay  soils.  It  had  been  noticed  that 
cocoanut  trees  growing  near  the  seashore  at  San  Ramon  produced  much  more  fruit 
than  trees  standing  farther  inland.  Analyses  showed  the  inland  soils  to  be  some- 
what superior  in  the  elementa  of  fertility  to  the  seashore  soils,  but  were  much  less 
permeable. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fertilizing  constituents  contained  in  the  husk,  shell, 
meat,  and  ipilk  of  cocoanuts: 

Analy»e»  of  eoroaniUs. 


Part. 

1 
Nitrogen. 

Potash. 

HiMk 

1 
Ommf. 
1.609 

Oramt. 

3.915 

.947 

2.475 

1.313 

Oramt. 
0.017 

Shell 

660 

.409 

Meat 

4. 68.1 

1.740 

Milk 

1        1..M2 

.171 

Total 

'        8.494 

8.650 

2.387 
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It  is  calculated  that  1  hectare  of  land  on  which  173  treee  are  growing  will  produce 
a  total  of  7,000  nuta  per  annum,  and  that  each  tree  will  lose  annually  16  leaves, 
weighing  about  3  kg.  each.  From  these  data  it  is  calculated  that  the  total  aimnal 
drain  on  the  soil  per  hectare  from  growing  cocoanuts  is  aa  follows:  Nitrogen,  91.12 
kg. ;  potash,  135.37  kg. ;  and  phosphoric  acid,  41.38  kg.  Based  on  these  data  and  the 
analyses  of  seashore  soil  it  is  calculated  that  the  seemingly  barren  seashore  soils  on 
which  cocoanut  trees  are  growing  so  vigorously  contain  sufficient  nitrogen  to  produce 
crops  for  307  years,  sufficient  potash  for  1,478  years,  and  phosphoric  acid  for  677  yews, 
not  taking  into  account  the  probable  inexhaustible  supply  of  plant  food  constantly 
coming  down  in  the  seepage  water  from  the  interior  hilla  While  irrigation  and 
fertilizing  may  be  of  considerable  value  to  trees  in  the  interior,  on  the  seashore 
irrigation  would  be  of  value  only  in  dry  seasons,  and  fertilizers  would  probably  be 
washed  away  before  they  could  be  used  by  the  treee. 

The  analyses  of  the  nuts  at  different  stages  of  growth  are  given  in  an  extensin 
series  of  tables.  They  show  that  there  is  no  indication  of  meat  or  fatty  material  in 
the  nut  until  it  has  reached  its  maximum  size  and  the  shell  is  completed.  With  the 
formation  of  the  shell  the  milk  becomes  rather  sweet,  and  a  slimy,  pulpy  mass,  hav- 
ing a  sweetish  taste  and  comparatively  little  oil,  begins  to  deposit  on  the  inside, 
chiefly  on  the  lower  half  of  the  nut  Gradually  it  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
inside  of  the  nut,  becoming  denser  and  thicker  and  increasing  in  oil  content  at  the 
expense  of  the  sugar  in  the  milk.  This  hardening  process  continues  often  in  ripe 
nuts  for  2  or  3  months  trfter  they  have  been  picked  from  the  tree,  or  until  the  nut 
sprouts. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  sprout  the  fat  stored  up  in  the  nut  is  transformed  into 
sugar  and  other  bodies,  and  the  embryo  gradually  increases  in  size  until  it  occapies 
the  whole  8p>ace  inside  the  nut  and  utilizes  all  the  nourishment  contuned  therein 
for  its  growth.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  the  largest  yield  of  copra  and  oil,  only 
thoroughly  ripe  nuts  should  be  used,  and  the  author  states  that  it  is  often  advisable  to 
allow  these  to  stand  in  a  dry  place  for  a  few  weeks  before  they  are  opened.  By 
the  use  of  green  nuts  it  is  shown  that  there  may  be  a  loss  of  almost  50  per  cent,  while 
if  nuts  are  stored  for  more  than  3  months  there  is  a  loss  due  to  germination,  and 
often  before  that  time  nuts  which  have  been  cracked  or  bruised  in  gatiiering  beoome 
rancid. 

Analyses  of  different  colored  nuts — golden  yellow  and  light  green,  both  of  which 
turn  brown  at  maturity — show  practically  no  difference  in  composition.  The  quality 
of  nuts  grown  on  the  seashore,  contrary  to  general  statements,  was  not  found  to  be 
superior  to  those  taken  from  treee  farther  inland.  Among  1,000  nuts  from  the  wa- 
shore,  gathered  at  random,  65  were  found  in  bad  condition,  while  out  of  the  same 
number,  gathered  from  the  interior,  only  15  were  spoiled.  This  difference,  it  was 
thought,  was  due  to  the  harder  grounds  along  the  seashore  and  the  oonseqacnt 
greater  bniising  in  falling. 

Analyses  are  given  of  nuts  from  Davao.  One  variety  was  from  trees  prodndng 
large  nuts,  rather  pointed  in  shape,  and  the  other  from  trees  bearing  small,  rounder 
fruit  The  percentage  of  oil  in  the  nuts  free  from  husks'  was  found  to  be  aboat  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

The  seed  grower,  C.  Johnson  {Marietta,  Pa.,  J 906,  pp.  191,  pi.  1).— Thia  book, 
believed  by  the  author  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  published  in  any  country,  gives 
detailed  directions  for  the  production  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds  commonly  grown  in  the  United  States.  A  section  is  also  devoted  to 
bulbs  and  shrubs.  The  usual  field-crop  seeds,  such  as  clover,  wheat,  etc.,  ate  not 
considered.  Suggestions  for  originating  new  varieties,  forms  of  contracts  made  by 
seed  growers  with  see<l  dealers,  cultural  hints  for  the  ordinary  garden  crops,  germina- 
tion, color,  and  vitality  of  8ee<ls,  and  descriptions  of-a  number  of  the  more  prominent 
varieties  of  each  of  the  different  vegetables  are  included. 
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The  author  states  that  to  a  large  extent  America  still  depends  npon  European 
Crowers  for  the  best  quality  of  beet,  cabbage,  carrot,  cauliflower,  kale,  kohl-rabi, 
leek,  parsnip,  parsley,  radish,  turnip,  spinach,  and  onion  seeds,  and  the  choicer 
grades  of  flower  seeds  and  bulbs.  America  satisfactorily  produces  pea,  bean,  celery, 
encumber,  lettuce,  melon,  and  certain  kinds  of  onion  seeds,  as  well  as  all  the  more 
usual  field-crop  seeds.  Much  the  larger  amount  of  flower  seed  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  grown  in  California. 

FOBESTBT. 

History  of  the  lumber  industry  in  America,  J.  E.  Dbfebauoh  ( Chicago:  Amer, 
Lumbermen,  1906,  vol.  1,  pp.  Xni\-S59). — A  large  amount  of  material  is  here  brought 
together  relative  to  the  history  of  the  lumber  industry  since  the  discovery  of  America. 
Twenty-three  of  the  31  chapters  deal  with  the  industry  in  Canada.  In  one  chapter 
the  forest  geography  of  North  America  is  considered.  In  the  6  chapters  devoted  to 
the  industry  in  the  United  States  one  is  concerned  with  the  forest  resources,  one 
with  the  public  land  policy  in  its  relations  to  lumbering,  one  to  forestry  and  forest 
reserves,  one  to  tariff  legislation,  one  to  lumber  production,  and  one  to  foreign  trade. 

Forestry  statics,  a  handbook  for  the  advanced  sylviculturist,  H.  Martin 
(Die  ForetUche  Stalik.  Bin  Handbuch  fur  leitende  uiid  awfuhrende  Forttmrte  towie 
zwn  Sludium  itnd  Unterricht.  Berlin:  JxUivts  Springer,  1905,  pp.  XlI-\-S61). — Part  1 
of  this  work  deals  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  forestry  statics,  and  part  2 
with  their  application.  The  various  chapters  of  part  1  take  up  the  production  of 
wood  volume  through  accretion,  the  value  and  uses  of  wood,  the  production  and 
cost  of  forests,  and  the  net  profits.  The  work  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students 
and  teachers. 

Handbook  of  the  timber  trade,  L.  Hufnaul  {Handbuch  der  kaufmannischen 
Hotzvencertung  und  des  Hohhaudels.  Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1905,  pp.  VIIl-\-S18, 
fig»  28). — This  book  treats  of  the  different  commercial  grades  of  lumber  and  timbers, 
the  commercial  uses  of  different  kinds  of  timbers,  transportation  of  timber,  etc. 

Forestry  problems  in  the  TTnited  States,  T.  P.  Ivy  ( Boston:  The  Archway  Book- 
Uore,  1906,  pp.  47). — The  author  criticises  present  methods  of  conducting  civil-service 
examinations  for  positions  in  the  forestry  service,  discusses  the  effect  of  the  Reserve 
Act  of  1891,  which  he  believes  has  had  the  result  of  considerably  increasing  the 
price  of  lumber  and  forest  products,  and  urges  more  extensive  sylvicnltural  opera- 
tions in  the  East.  As  a  means  of  broadening  our  forest  administration  he  suggests  a 
board  of  forest  conservators  of  at  least  7  members.  A  discussion  is  also  given  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  its  relation  to  forestry. 

Future  forest  trees,  A.  H.  Unwin  (Ijmdon:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1905,  pp.  108,  pU. 
S). — There  are  3  chapters  in  this  book,  the  first  dealing  with  the  German  timber 
imports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada;  the  second  with  the  general  results  of 
planting  experiments  with  American  trees  in  Germany,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  and 
Switzerland,  and  the  third  with  the  sylvicnltural  characteristics  and  treatment  of 
the  various  American  species  of  trees.  The  purpose  of  the  txK>k  is  to  present  in  a 
concise  manner  the  results  of  European  experiments  with  imported  American  trees, 
most  of  which  are  ornamental,  for  the  benefit  of  English  forestry. 

Forestry  division,  K.  A.  Carlson  (Orange  River  Colony  Depl.  Agr.,  Ann.  Rpt., 
1  (1904-5),  pp.  45-123). — This  gives  an  outline  of  the  lorestry  work  of  the  division 
lor  the  year,  with  an  account  of  the  lorest  reserves,  individual  plantations,  nurseries, 
revenues,  expenditures,  etc. 

About  2,700  acres  are  under  the  control  of  the  forestry  division,  on  93  of  which 
plantings  have  been  made.  The  forestry  division  recommends  that  candidates  be 
sent  by  the  government  to  Yale  College  to  lake  the  2  years'  course  of  forestry.  It  is 
believed  that  forestry  conditions  in  America  are  more  nearly  like  those  in  South 
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Africa  thaii  elsewhere.    The  cost  of  the  course  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  Engliffa 
course,  and  it  can  be  completed  in  2  instead  of  3  years,  as  in  Europe. 

About  2,000,000  cu.  ft  of  timber  was  imported  into  the  Colony  in  190.1,  while  the 
average  yearly  importation  is  about  700,000  cu.  ft.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
establishing  timber  areaa  in  the  Colony,  carried  out  on  the  scale  of  at  least  2,000acna 
per  annum,  would  be  about  $50  per  acre,  spreading  over  a  period  of  30  years. 

Report  forest  department  of  the  Madras  Presidency  for  1904-5  (Adiuit. 
Rpt.  J^brest  Depl.  Madrait,  1905,  pp.  167). — This  is  a  progress  report  covering  theoon- 
stitution  of  the  state  forests,  their  management  and  administration  dunng  the  year, 
and  financial  results.  The  appendixes  contain  details  regarding  the  acreage  of  for»t 
areas  in  the  different  districts  and  circles,  lands  under  settlement,  forest  tracts  pro- 
tected from  fire,  the  outturn  of  timber,  fuel,  and  bamboo,  revenues  derived  from 
different  sources,  etc. 

Notes  on  the  effects  of  frost  on  trees  at  the  ^venunent  nursery,  Irene, 
L.  E.  Taylor  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  4  (1906),  No.  14,  pp.  5:?5-.»?9).— Three  methods 
were  employed  to  protect  trees  known  to  be  tender  to  frost  during  the  winter.  These 
were  plant  shelters,  large  screens,  and  covering  with  Hessian  cloth.  The  plaot 
shelters  were  the  most  effective,  and  were  made  of  rough  Eucalypt  poles  and  thin 
branches.  A  framework  was  built  of  the  poles  about  6  ft.  high,  and  over  this  thin 
branches  were  laid  at  intervals  of  about  1  to  2  in.  jVlthough  the  shelters  do  not 
keep  out  frost,  they  lessen  its  severity  by  preventing  radiation,  which  is  the  cause  of 
most  damage  to  trees  during  the  winter.  The  behavior  of  about  90  species  toward 
frost  is  mentioned  in  detail. 

Planting  white  pine  in  Vermont,  L.  R.  Jones  (  Vermont  fUa.  BtU.  Ig0,pp.e7-S0, 
figs.  7). — An  account  is  given  of  forestry  conditions  in  Vermont,  with  directions  for 
starting  a  pine  forest,  either  with  seeds,  natural  seedlings  or  nursery  stock,  and  the 
after  care  to  be  given  it. 

On  the  University  farms  an  experimental  tree  plantation  was  made  some  8  yew? 
ago  on  a  dry,  sterile,  sandy  soil,  origmally  covered  with  pitch  pine.  The  trees 
planted  were  black  locust,  red  oak,  white  birch,  chestnut,  cottonwood,  box  elder, 
European  larch,  Norway  spruce,  and  white  pine,  but  only  locust  and  white  pine 
have  given  promise  of  profitable  return.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  locust 
will  be  able  to  survive  the  attacks  of  borers,  but  the  white  pine  has  proved  an  unqiul- 
ified  success.  White  pines  that  have  been  planted  for  8  years  now  stand  7-9  It. 
high  and  have  made  a  growth  of  2-4  ft.  the  last  2  summers. 

The  starting  of  a  forest  by  sowing  seed  broadcast  is  believed  to  be  a  hazardon* 
undertaking.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  year  1904  was  a  pine- 
seed  year  and  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  1-year-old  seedlings  now  in  the  St»te, 
and  that  the.«e  may  well  be  used  for  forestry  purposes.  On  a  small  scale  the  trees 
may  be  obtained  from  nurseries.  The  estimated  cost  of  producing  trees  in  a  nurser)' 
is  placed  at  $2  per  1,000.  Maple  trees  can  lie  Ixiught  for  about  half  the  price  of  white 
pine  trees,  and  it  is  therefore  more  economical  to  plant  about  half  and  half  maple 
and  pine.  Pines  grow  as  well  as  in  pure  stands,  and  as  soon  as  they  overtop  the 
maples  they  will  kill  out  most  ot  them.  This  will  occur  in  about  20  years,  and  if 
this  natural  thinning  is  not  suflicient  the  maples  should  be  cut  out. 

The  catalpatree  for  cross-ties (^rftoricu/Zinc,  5(1906] ,  A"o.  .*,  pp.  69-Sl,Sgs.^)  - 
This  is  a  report  of  F.  1.  Brown,  as  chairman  ol  the  Committee  on  Roadway  and  Bal- 
last of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway,  on  the  use  ol  the  catalpa  tree  lor  cross-ties,  and  is 
essentially  a  compilation  ot  information  on  the  value  ot  Calalpa  tpeciosa  for  lumbei'i 
posts,  ties,  etc. 

The  -value  of  cultivated  rubber  to  the  manufacturer  ( Trop.  Agr.  and  Hag. 
Ceylon  Agr.  Soc.,  S5  (1905),  No.  5,  pp.  657-659).— T\\\s  paper  was  prepared  byC.  P- 
Fox,  of  Ohio,  and  is  reprinted  Jrom  the  India  Rubber  Journal,  .\ugust  28.  h  con- 
tains an  account  of  experiments  with  a  large  number  ol  varieties  ol  rubber  to  deter- 
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mine  their  tensile  strength.  The  data  obtained  are  tabulated  and  the  following 
conclusions  drawn: 

"Ceylon  fine,  when  used  to  denote  the  oriental  source  of  fine  Para,  means  a  grade 
lacking  in  uniformity  when  the  tensile  strength  is  considered.  The  curing  qualities 
of  Ceylon  fine  indicate  that  it  has  a  decidedly  slower  action  than  the  South  American 
product.  A  future  paper  will  show  this  difference  more  clearly.  Mill  deportment 
indicates  that  all  of  these  oriental  samples  are  much  softer  and  are  less  nervous  than 
the  occidental  types." 

The  spiral  system  of  rubber  tapping,  I.  Etherinoton  ( Drop.  Agr.  and  Mag. 
Ceylon  Agr.  Soc,  $5  (190S),  No.  5,  pp.  641-641',  pi.  1). — A  description  of  the  spiral  sys- 
tem of  tapping  worked  out  by  C.  Northway  and  E.  D.  Bowman  on  the  Deviturai 
Estate  in  the  Southern  Province  of  Ceylon.  This  method  of  tapping  is  used  on  Ilevea 
hratiliensia.  It  is  employed  only  on  trees  which  have  a  girth  of  18  in.  or  more  3  ft 
from  the  ground,  or  when  about  5  years  old. 

The  first  time  trees  are  only  lightly  tapped  up  to  a  height  of  4  ft  from  the  ground, 
starting  1  ft.  from  the  base  of  the  tree.  The  first  process  is  to  mark  the  place  for  the 
spiral  out.  This  is  done  in  stenciling  ink  with  a  sheet-tin  guide.  On  young  trees  at 
the  first  tapping  2  spirals  only  are  cut  parallel  and  1  ft.  apart,  each  spiral  going  once 
around  the  tree.  The  spiral  cuts  are  made  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  more;  the  yoimger 
the  tree,  the  greater  should  be  the  slope.  On  older  trees  the  spirals  are  continued 
np  the  tree  to  6  ft.  high  or  more. 

The  first  cut  in  the  trunk  is  made  with  a  special  knife,  which  is  used  as  if  it  were  a 
plane.  The  following  day  the  cut  is  reopened  with  a  paring  knife  having  a  steel 
spring,  which  works  against  the  trunk  to  prevent  cutting  the  cambium.  On  alternate 
days  the  shaving  knife  is  replaced  with  a  pricking  tool,  which  is  a  small  revolving 
spur  fitted  on  a  handle.  This  is  run  along  the  edge  of  the  spiral  cut,  puncturing  the 
hark  close  against  the  previous  day's  wound  and  along  the  wound  surface.  The 
obje<;t  of  the  pricker  is  to  save  cutting  away  the  bark  so  quickly.  When  the  shaving 
knife  alone  was  used  it  was  found  that  2  in.  width  of  bark  was  cut  away  in  one  month, 
and  when  the  pricker  was  used  on  alternate  days  only  1  in.  of  bark  was  removed 
per  month.  The  flow  of  latex  produced  by  the  pricker  seems  just  as  full  as  that  pro- 
duced by  cutting  the  bark. 

The  average  yield  of  rubber  by  the  V  system  of  tapping  on  the  estate  was  1  lb.  per 
tree  per  annum  and  by  the  spiral  system  5  lbs.  per  tree  per  annum.  In  1903,  248 
trees  of  various  girths  gave  240  lbs.  of  rubber  by  the  V  tapping.  These  same  trees 
the  following  season  by  spiral  tapping  yielded  1,317  ll)s.  of  rubl)er.  The  tapped 
trees  appear  to  be  less  injured  under  the  spiral  system  than  under  the  old  V  system 
of  tapping. 

In  the  case  of  young  trees  it  is  believed  that  tapping  should  not  start  until  the  trees 
bt^in  to  flower;  that  is,  the  fifth  year.  The  labor  nxjuirod  under  this  system  is  about 
5  trained  coolies  per  acre.  Each  cooly  can  tap  about  400  lineal  feet  or  720  in.  of 
frirth  per  day,  or  30  to  40  trees. 

The  yields  from  the  trees  noted  above  were  obtained  on  swampy  land  not  believed 
to  l>e  especially  suited  to  rubter  production.  It  is  stated  that  this  system  of  tapping 
w    pidly  being  extended. 

Ceararubber  in  Brazil  (Manihot  glaziovii),  A.  Moulay  (Vnarbre  (icaotUchoue 
flu  Brhil,  le  Maniaoba.  Paris:  A.  Challamet,  1906,pp.,11,Ji(jg.  16).— Abot&nic&ldeacrip- 
tion  is  given  of  this  species  of  rubber,  with  an  account  ol  its  culture  m  Brazil,  includ- 
ing methods  of  extracting  the  latex,  and  the  production  of  hard  rul>ber. 

Sapium  aucuparium  in  Ceylon  (Drop,  Agr.  and  May.  Ceylon  Agr.  Sor.,  25  (1906), 
ifo.  S,  pp.  4S5,  4i6).—H.  is  stated  that  this  tree  is  grown  in  Ceylon  under  the  name 
ol  K  biglandulogum.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  about  40  ft.  and  seeds  freely.  In  tap- 
ping experiments  the  latex  drit^l  to  a  brittle  resinous  siilKitance,  and  planters  are 
•dvised  to  wait  and  see  what  products  can  1k>  obtaine<l  by  mixing  the  latex  of  this 
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species  with  that  of  Para  rubber  before  planting  extensively.  Other  gpedec  oi 
Sapium  found  growing  in  Ceylon  are  S.  indieum,  S.  iraigtu,  and  >S'.  gebij'er'tm.  The 
seeds  of  the  latter  are  coated  with  "tallow,"  which  is  need  in  the  place  of  animal 
tallow  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  soap,  etc. 

Speciea  of  forest  trees  in  Soudan,  M.  Conbtancia.  (Let  etgenca  /orators  <fu 
Soudan,  propret  A  la  conttruclion.  Paris:  A.  Gtallamd,  190S,  pp.  68). — Deseriptiom 
are  given  of  the  various  forest  trees  of  French  Soudan,  with  an  account  of  their  nse- 
fnlness  for  various  purposes. 

Fhilippine  wood  oils,  A.  M.  Cujver  {Philippine  Jour.  Sci.,  1  {1906),  No.  t,  pp. 
191-eOS). — A  chemical  study  was  made  of  the  oils  obtained  from  a  number  of  Phil- 
ippine woods.  The  principal  oils  studied  are  the  oil  of  Supa,  obtained  from  the  tre« 
Smdora  vxUiichii;  Balao,  or  oil  of  Apitong,  derived  from  various  speciea  of  the  genns 
Dipterocarpui,  the  chief  use  of  which  appears  to  be  in  calking  small  boats  and  as  i 
protective  vamiah  for  woods;  and  Malapaho,  or  oil  of  Fanao,  from  the  tree  D. 
vemieifluut. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Incomplete  experiments  for  1906,  L.  F.  He.vdbiisok  {Idaho  Sta.  Rpt.  lXi5, 
pp.  14-a)- — Brief  accounts  are  given  of  a  number  of  experiments  which  are  in  the 
main  incomplete.  The  investigations  included  spraying  for  the  prevention  of  apple 
scab  and  codling  moth,  combating  pear  blight  and  tomato  blight,  destruction  of  daa- 
delions,  spraying  for  the  prevention  of  rose  mildew  and  rose  aphis,  and  spraying  for 
the  elm  aphis. 

The  spray  for  the  prevention  of  apple  scab  and  codling  moth  consisted  of  Bordeaiu 
mixture,  to  which  was  added  some  form  of  arsenical  preparation,  but  the  results  were 
negative,  no  marketable  apples  being  found  in  the  orchard  at  the  end  of  the  setsoa. 

In  the  experiments  with  pear  blight  the  wounds  made  by  cutting  out  diseased  por- 
tions of  the  trees  were  covered  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  sulphur  and  carbiilic 
acid.  This  was  used  quite  liberally  in  covering  the  wounds,  and  there  wems  to  be 
some  evidence  to  indicate  that  its  use  was  followed  by  good  results.  The  experiments 
with  tomato  blight  were  practically  a  failure,  although  plants  from  seed  placed 
directly  in  the  field  where  tbey  were  to  stand  were  somewhat  more  promising  than 
others. 

In  the  eradication  of  dandelions  the  author  applied  kerosene,  brine,  and  gasoline 
to  the  plants,  and  where  gasoline  was  applied  the  dandelion  was  killed  withoat  any 
injury  to  the  grass.  The  other  treatments  were  not  wholly  efficient  in  destroyinit 
the  weed  and  the  grass  was  often  destroyed  for  several  inches  about  the  point  of 
application.  A  number  of  mixtures  were  tested  for  combating  the  rose  mildew  and 
aphis,  the  best  results  being  obtained  where  whale-oil  soap  and  potassium  sulpbid 
were  combined. 

Spraying  for  the  prevention  of  elm  aphis  consisted  of  winter  or  early  spring  treat- 
ment with  the  lime-sulphur  spray,  and  where  well  applied  the  trees  were  protected 
against  injury.  Thorough  applications  must  be  given  the  trees,  so  as  to  reach  all  the 
eggs,  which  are  deposited  in  crevices  of  rough  bark,  especially  toward  the  base  oi  the 
trees. 

Indiana  plant  diseases  in  1906,  F.  D.  Kern  {Indiana  Sta.  Bui  lll,ff'~^- 
134). — A  r^sum^  is  given  of  the  plant  diseases  observed  in  Indiana  in  1905,  thedat* 
being  compiled  chiefly  from  reports  by  correspondents  made  in  response  to  a  circular 
letter  sent  out  by  the  station. 

The  summary  indicates  the  prevalence  of  the  more  important  diseases  and  esti- 
mates the  extent  ol  injury  as  compared  with  the  previous  season,  whenever  |)0«ihle. 
The  various  crops  are  taken  up  and  under  each  are  listed  the  diseases  observed,  ana 
where  any  are  known,  methods  are  given  for  their  prevention.  Formulas  are  given 
for  the  preparation  and  use  of  iungicides  in  connection  with  combating  plaatdise 
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The  occurrenee  of  plant  dlBeases  in  Vermont  in  1904,  L.  R.  Joiras  and  W.  J. 
H0R8K  ( Vermont  Sla.  Upt.  1906,  pp.  £67-171). — Data  are  given  showing  the  mean 
temperature,  rain&ill,  nam  her  of  clear  and  cloudy  days,  etc.,  and  the  anthors  call 
attention  to  the  close  relationship  between  plant  diseases  and  weather  conditions. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  diseases  observed  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  report,  particular  attention  being  given  to  those  of  the  potato,  and  2  new  leaf 
spot  diseases  are  described.  The  first  of  these  diseases  made  its  appearance  early  in 
Jnly,  a  few  plants  showing  small  black  spots  on  the  leaves,  which  suggested  the 
presence  of  early  blight.  Upon  closer  observation  it  was  seen  that  the  blackening 
began  on  the  under  side  of  the  veinlets  and  spread  more  rapidly  along  the  veins  than 
laterally.  No  fungus  was  detected  in  connection  with  the  spotting.  One  hili  of 
affected  potatoes  was  dug  and  the  root  system,  tubers,  and  bases  of  the  stem  seemed 
sound.  The  other  infected  plants  were  kept  under  observation  until  the  death  of 
the  plants  in  September.  The  spots  gradually  enlarged,  still  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  early  blight,  but  remained  sterile. 

In  the  authors'  judgment  it  is  a  nonparasitic  disease,  involving  the  plant  as  a  whole, 
the  local  spotting  of  the  disease  being  merely  a  symptom.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
same  disease  observed  by  one  of  the  authors  in  Uermany  and  also  in  England,  and  a 
sitnilar  trouble  was  noticed  on  specimens  of  the  Mexican  Solarmm  polyadenium  in  the 
horticulturist's  potato  collection. 

The  other  disease  appears  to  be  unrecorded  in  this  country  and  was  first  noticed 
on  early  planted  Early  Rose  potatoes.  The  plants  exhibited  obscurely  defined  pale 
yellow  spots  i  to  }  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  spots  were  covered 
with  a  delicate  gray  growth,  evidently  a  Cercoepora.  In  the  gross  appearance  of  the 
spots  and  in  its  occurrence  and  destructiveness  the  disease  was  much  like  that  caused 
by  Cladosporium  fulvum,  which  was  developing  at  the  same  time  on  neighboring 
tomato  plants.  This  disease  spread  during  July  to  another  variety  of  potatoes  in  an 
adjacent  plat  and  showed  slight  development  in  other  plats  later  in  the  season.  It 
caused  considerable  damage  from  hastening  the  death  of  the  vines  of  the  earlier 
potatoes,  but  did  no  appreciable  harm  on  the  later  varieties. 

The  fungus  is  being  studied  to  determine  its  specific  and  cultural  characters. 

The  part  taken  by  teleutospores  and  secidia  in  the  distribution  of  maize 
and  cereal  rusts,  J.  C.  Author  (Proc.  Soc.  Prom.  Agr.  ScL,  26  (1905),  pp.  94-98).— 
Attention  is  called  by  the  author  to  the  recent  discovery  of  the  tecidial  stage  of  corn 
rust  on  the  common  wood  sorrel  ( Oxalia  sp. ). 

Hitherto  this  form  of  the  rust  had  not  been  known  and  knowledge  of  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  fungus  remained  incomplete.  Having  discovered  the  tecidial  stage  of  the 
mat,  this  gap  is  filled,  but  the  author  states  that  the  usual  infection  is  probably  through 
the  blowing  of  the  uredospores  from  the  regions  where  the  com  is  not  completely 
killed  by  frost.  The  blowing  northward  of  these  spores  may  cause  successive  infec- 
tions in  new  localities  as  the  season  advances,  and  thus  spread  the  rust  throughout 
the  country.  In  addition  the  germinating  teleutospores  reach  plants  of  Oxalis,  from 
which  direct  infection  to  the  com  plant  becomes  possible. 

The  distribution  described  above  for  the  com  rust  is  said  to  apply  almost  equally 
well  to  some  of  the  rusts  of  other  cereals. 

Bust  problems,  H.  L.  Bollby  and  F.  J.  Pritchard  (North  Dakota  Sla.  Bui.  68,  pp. 
807-676,  figs.  SO) . — An  account  is  given  of  rusts  of  cereals  and  other  plants,  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  the  bulletin  being  to  provide  a  compendium  of  the  theories  and  known 
facta  involved  in  the  rusting  of  cereals  and  other  important  farm  crops,  to  give  the 
Unes  and  results  of  new  observations  and  experiments,  and  to  cite  investigations  and 
farm  practices  which  give  promise  of  future  success  in  combating  or  preventing  crop 
destruction  by  these  fungus  pests.  The  authors  describe  various  forms  of  rusts,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  their  effect  on  the  host  plants,  the  alternate  generations  of  a  num- 
ber are  mentioned,  and  accounts  given  of  the  method  by  which  the  fungus  is  carried 
over  from  one  season  to  another. 
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Among  the  recent  observations,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  connec^tion 
with  shriveled  grains  the  authors  found  spore  beds  containing  both  uredoapoiee  and 
teleutospores  beneath  the  bran  layer,  and  this  seemed  to  indicate  that  possibly  the 
wheat  rust  could  attack  the  plant  directly  from  the  seed.  Infected  seed  generaUjr 
may  be  recognized  by  black-pointed  grains,  the  black  points  being  situated  at  the 
germ  end  of  the  grain.  A  number  of  seeds  of  this  character  vrere  planted  in  gluB 
cases,  but  the  resultant  plants  did  not  show  any  rust  If  later  experiments  tbsM 
confirm  this  possible  mode  of  rust  propagation,  new  light  may  be  thrown  on  tlie 
entire  rust  problem,  and  the  importance  of  proper  seed  selection  would  be  sboim. 

Suggestions  are  given  as  to  precautionary  measures  to  be  taken  by  fanners  in  oidet 
that  the  amount  of  rust  may  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  These  include  the 
thorough  drainage  of  fields,  the  early  and  even  maturity  of  the  crop,  thorough  preptr 
ration  of  the  soil  and  the  use  of  clean  seed,  the  selection  of  seed  of  p\ire  varietieB, 
treatment  for  prevention  of  smut  so  as  to  insure  healthy  plants  if  possible,  keeping 
down  weeds  and  volunteer'plants  which  may  carry  the  rust,  destruction  of  all  bar- 
berry shrubs,  thorough  grading  of  seed  grain,  and  the  rotation  of  crops. 

Plant  diseases,  J.  J.  Thornbbr  {Arizona  SUi.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  21,  22).— ^mf  notes 
are  given  on  the  alfalfa  leaf  spot  {Pteudopeziza  medicaginis)  and  the  common  grain 
rust  (Puecinia  graminit) . 

Notes  on  Puecinia  g^aminis,  J.  Joannides  ( 7V<in«.  and  Proc.  Hot.  }^.  E^dM., 
iS  (1906).,  pi.  1,  pp.  6S-67). — The  author  records  observations  on  the  occurrence  of 
Puecinia  gramitiis  in  Egypt  and  describes  the  continued  existence  of  the  rui<t  darin)> 
several  years  without  the  usual  presence  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  teleutospore  condi- 
tion and  the  subsequent  eecidial  stage  on  the  barberry. 

Culture  experiments  with  rust  fungi,  H.  Klbbahn  {Ztschr.  PfamenkranL,  IS 
(1905),  No.  g,  pp.  66-108,  pi.  1,  figt.  4). — Notes  are  given  on  experiments  carried  on 
by  the  author  during  1903  and  1904  with  some  30  species  of  rust  fungi. 

Among  the  data  given  are  special  references  to  the  wintering  of  Ptuxinia  ditperta; 
the  specialization  of  P.  digraphidtt;  the  alternate  hosts  of  P.  alipa.';  the  specialization 
of  P.  caricit;  notes  on  P.  polygoni  amphMi,  P.  i-ioLv,  etc.;  a  new  form  of  rnn^ca 
daclylidis;  the  specialization  of  U.  seirpi;  notes  on  Gymnotporangium  damritefonae 
and  G.  juniperinum;  the  relationship  between  Ochrospora  torbi  and  ^fk-idium  leuco- 
spermum;  infection  experiments  with  Cronarlium  ribicola  on  white  pine,  etc. 

Eelminthosporium  gramineum  and  Pleospora  tricbostoma,  F.  Noack 
{Ztsrhr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  15(1906),  No.  4,  pp.  193-105,  pi.  1). — A  report  is  given  of  the 
investigations  of  the  author  on  the  possible  relationship  l)etween  these  two  spwies 
of  fungi,  and  he  agrees  with  Diedicke  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  &4)  in  holding  that  Pleotpora 

I  trichosloma  is  the  perithecial  form  of  Helminiko^xrriwn  gramineum,  the  cautte  of  tbe 

'  stripe  disease  of  barley. 

'  Investigations  with  //.  teret  and  //.  avenx  have  thus  far  failed  to  reveal  their 

perithecial  stage. 

'  The  prevention  of  stinking:  smut  of  wheat  and  loose  smut  of  oats,  W.  T. 

'■  SwiNCiLK  (U.  fl.  Depl.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  g50,pp.  16,fig».  7).— The  author  describes 

means  for  the  prevention  of  the  stinking  smut  of  wheat  and  loose  smnt  of  oats,  the 

.  methods  detailed  being  the  treatment  with  sar,  which  (X)nsist8  of  a  mixture  of  mI- 

phur,  alkali,  and  reHin;  the  bluestone  or  copper  sulphate  and  lime  treatment;  fo^ 

I  malin  treatment;  and  hot- water  treatment     Directions  are  given  for  the  use  of  these 

I  fungicides  and  for  the  handling  of  the  grain  after  treatment 

The  smut  of  wheat,  0.  MacIas  {Com  Par.  Agr.  \_.Vexico],  Circ  S!7,  pp.  ■#)•—■* 
brief  account  is  given  of  smut  of  wheat,  with  directions  for  its  prevention. 

Disease  resistance  of  potatoes,  W.  Stuart  (  Vermont  Sta.  BtU.  1S2,  pp.  lOi-U^i 
dgmt.  4). — In  previous  publiciitions  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  pp.  262,  670)  accounts  are  gi^'*" 
of  studies  of  disease  rcsistanoe  of  potatoes.  The  present  bulletin  gives  the  results O' 
investigations  on  the  resistance  of  vines  to  blight  and  tubers  to  rot    Investigations 
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were  also  carried  on  upon  the  resistance  of  tabers  to  scab,  but  the  leenlts  so  far 
obtained  are  inconclusive. 

More  than  150  varieties  of  potatoes  were  brought  together  from  Europe  and  this 
country  and  planted  under  identical  conditions,  some  being  planted  in  clay  loam 
and  others  in  sandy  loam.  Frequent  observations  were  made  as  to  the  presence  of 
diseases  and  the  relative  amount  of  infection.  There  was  some  evidence  that  some 
of  the  varieties  on  the  sandy  loam  were  more  disposed  to  the  early  blight,  due  to 
Attemaria  tolani,  than  others.    The  same  is  true  of  resistance  to  tip  bum. 

The  principal  investigations,  however,  were  in  connection  with  the  late  blight 
{Phylophthora  infettant).  This  disease  made  its  appearance  about  August  10  on 
Delaware  and  Green  Mountain  varieties,  spreading  slowly,  the  weather  conditions 
during  August  not  being  propitious  for  its  rapid  development  The  results  of  the 
investigations  of  the  foliage  are  tabulated,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  marked  dif- 
ference was  to  be  observed  in  varieties.  The  resistance  that  is  claimed  for  Solaatum 
commenoni  to  late  blight  was  found  to  be  unwarranted  under  the  conditions  of  the 
experiments. 

In  connection  with  the  investigations  on  the  resistance  to  potato  rot  a  carefal 
examination  was  made  of  all  tubers  as  soon  after  digging  as  possible,  and  a  list  of 
the  American  varieties  showing  the  greatest  resistance  to  rot  on  the  sandy  and  the 
clay  loams  is  given.  Keeper,  American  Wonder,  Dakota  Red,  Doe  Pride,  and  Late 
Blightlt«s  were  the  most  resistant  in  both  sandy  loam  and  clay  loam.  The  com- 
parative rot  resistance  of  European  and  American  varieties  is  discussed,  and  it  was 
found  that  on  both  sandy  and  clay  loam  the  Dutch,  German,  and  English-Scotch 
varieties  showed  much  less  rot  than  did  the  French  and  American  varieties.  While 
disease  resistance  is  important,  the  commercial  standards  of  this  country  favor  quali- 
ties in  which  the  German  and  Dutch  varieties  are  inferior  to  the  American  varieties, 
and  at  present  the  writer  does  not  feel  warranted  in  recommending  them  to  Amer- 
ican growers. 

The  relative  susceptibility  of  varieties  which  form  their  tubers  deep  or  shallow 
was  investigated,  it  having  been  claimed  that  those  forming  their  tubers  near  the 
surface  are  more  subject  to  rot  than  others,  and  while  some  differences  might  be 
noted,  yet  in  both  classes  of  soil  about  the  same  proportion  of  each  was  affected. 

Potato  diseases  and  their  remedies,  L.  R.  Jones  and  W.  J.  Morse  ( Vermont 
Sla.  Rpl.  1905, pp.  IS7S-S91). — In  continuation  of  investigations  reported  in  a  previous 
pubUcation  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  261)  accounts  am  given  of  spraying  exper- 
iments, relation  of  date  of  digging  to  development  of  potato  rot,  relation  of  storage 
conditions  to  development  of  rot  in  potatoes,  studies  reganling  the  time  and  method 
of  tuber  infection  by  the  rot  fungus,  and  gaseous  disinfection  for  potato  scab. 

The  spraying  experiments,  which  were  conducted  for  the  prevention  of  both  late 
blight  and  rot,  were  <-arricd  on  in  the  field.  Bordeaux  mixture,  consisting  of  6  lbs. 
of  copper  sulphate,  4  lbs.  of  lime,  and  40  gal.  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  \  lb.  of 
Paris  green,  was  employe*!,  2  applications  of  the  mixture  being  given  the  plants  on 
August  2  and  21,  respectively.  At  the  expiration  of  the  season  the  tubers  were  dug, 
and  the  gain  at  the  rate  of  161  bu.  per  acre  is  attributed  to  the  application  of  the 
fungicide.  The  authors  present  in  tabular  form  the  gains  from  the  use  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  on  late  potatoes,  covering  experiments  for  the  past  15  years  in  which  the 
average  gain  for  that  period  is  119  bu.  per  acre  due  to  the  treatment. 

In  a  previous  report  ( E.  S.  K.,  14,  p.  1084)  theauthorscalled  attention  to  the  method 
by  which  the  spores  of  the  fungus  are  carried  from  the  leaves  to  the  tubers,  and  sug- 
gested spraying  the  soil  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  preventing  this  infection.  The 
previous  trials  were  repeated  m  15*05  with  gootl  results,  and  the  investigations  show 
that  not  only  does  the  disease  jhiss  from  the  leaf  to  the  tuber,  but  the  main  channel 
is  through  the  soil  rather  than  through  the  stem.  Spraying  experiments  for  the 
control  of  the  early  blight  showed  the  effect  of  thorough  application  of  the  fungicide, 
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the  increased  yield  being  attributed  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Bordeanx  mixtote, 
not  only  in  checking  the  development  of  the  fongua,  but  in  deterring  insect  attacks. 

In  investigations  on  the  relation  of  the  date  of  dig^ng  to  the  development  of  the 
potato  rot,  results  quite  different  from  those  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  261) 
were  obtained.  In  1905  there  was  a  greater  loss  from  later  digging  than  from  earlier, 
and  this  is  at  variance  with  the  previous  rule  laid  down  that  digging  should  be 
deferred  as  long  as  possible  where  the  rot  is  expected.  In  the  authors'  opinion  thie 
rule  will  have  to  be  modified  by  making  an  exception  of  heavy  wet  soils  daring  vet 
seasons. 

Experiments  were  carried  on  to  test  the  effect  of  liming,  disinfection  with  formalin, 
8un-drylng  the  tubers,  and  the  temperature  of  storage  on  the  development  of  rot  in 
potatoes.  It  was  found  that  instead  of  being  an  advantage  in  the  preservation  of 
tubers,  the  application  of  lime  actually  favored  the  development  of  rot  Disinfecting 
with  formalin  was  without  any  material  effect  in  checking  it.  In  teeting  the  reiatioo 
of  moisture  to  the  development  of  rot  It  was  found  that  potatoes  exposed  as  much  u 
practicable  to  sun  and  air  prior  to  storage  are  less  subject  to  rot  than  those  stored 
immediately.  The  various  temperatures  of  storage  Investigated  were  40,  53,  and  70°, 
and  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  crop  ^aved  was  at  the  lowest  temperatore. 

In  studying  the  time  and  method  of  tuber  infection  different  lots  were  sabjected 
to  different  treatments.  One  lot  was  exposed  for  36  hours  to  infection  from  blight- 
ing tubers  immediately  after  digging,  a  second  lot  was  not  artificially  infected  bat 
kept  moist  for  36  hours,  and  a  third  lot  was  stored  without  treatment  immediately 
after  digging.  The  relative  loss  was  92  per  cent  where  the  tubers  were  infected  and 
not  washed,  100  per  cent  where  infected  and  washed,  77  per  cent  where  not  infected 
but  kept  moist  for  36  hours,  and  54  per  cent  where  stored  at  once  without  any  treat- 
ment. Concerning  the  possibility  of  spread  in  the  storage  cellar,  it  was  found  that 
spores  may  be  produced  in  storage,  and  that  well  ripened  sound  tubers  were  readily 
Inoculated  with  the  fungus  spores.  From  this  It  appears  that  there  Is  no  doubt  •■ 
to  the  possibility  of  infection  of  tubers  in  storage. 

In  continuation  of  trials  of  gaseous  dlslnfet^tlon  for  potato  scab  (E.  S.  B.,  17,  p.  261), 
the  authors  tested  the  relative  value  of  gas  treatment  as  compared  with  soaking  seed 
for  disinfection  against  scab,  and  also  the  merits  of  different  ways  of  generating  the 
gas.  All  the  methods  of  disinfection  showed  marked  gains  in  smooth  tubeii,  but 
none  of  them  gave  a  crop  wholly  tree  from  scab.  The  average  results  obtained  with 
the  vapor  treatments  were  better  than  those  secured  where  the  seed  tubeis  were 
soaked  in  formalin  «<>lution,  and  the  authors  are  led  to  recommend  treatment  of  seed 
tul>ers  with  formalin  gas  by  the  permanganate  method  without  the  addition  of  steam. 
The  cost  of  this  treatment  would  be  approximately  $1.50  per  1,000  co.  ft.  andthit 
method  Is  recommended  only  lor  those  seed  potato  specialists  who  may  wish  to 
disinfect  large  qiumtlties  of  tubers. 

Concerning  disease  resistance  of  potatoes,  L.  R.  Jonks  ( Vermont  Sla.  Sfl. 
1!>05,  pp.  sr,4--3t>7). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  investigations  carried  on  by  the 
author  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  De{>artment  regard- 
ing the  resistance  of  potatoes  to  various  diseases,  a  preliminary  report  on  which  has 
already  been  issued  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  60). 

The  potato  leaf  curl  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  ILondon],  li  (1906),  iVo.  S,  pp.  ^«-^*. 
fig.  1). — A  description  is  given  of  the  potato  leaf  curl  or  early  blight  (Maeroiporhm 
lolani),  and  its  occurrence  is  noted  on  Solanum  commersoni  grown  at  Kew. 

Sal  Bordeaux  for  potato  blight,  C.  D.  Woods  and  J.  M.  Babtlbit  (MaintSa. 
Bui.  isr,,  pp.  34,  S5).— In  a  previous  publication  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1093) 
it  was  shown  that  dry  Bordeaux  as  a  fungicide  was  inferior  to  Boideaox  mixture  aa 
usually  applied. 

In  1905  an  experiment  was  <arried  on  to  test  the  value  of  a  dust  spray  known  ai 
Sal  Bordeaux.    This  consists  of  equal  parts  of  lime  and  exceedingly  finely  groe^x^ 
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copper  sulphate,  and  it  is  applied  as  a  dust  on  the  theory  that  as  soon  as  this  dust 
becomes  moist,  from  dew  or  otherwise,  the  regular  Bordeaux  mixture  in  concentrated 
form  will  be  produced  on  the  foliage.  A  number  of  plats  received  treatment  with 
this  fungicide  at  the  rate  of  3,  6,  and  10  lbs.  per  acre.  There  was  no  blight  on  either 
the  treated  or  untreated  plats,  so  the  results  are  considered  inconclusive,  and  it  is 
planned  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  1906. 

In  connection  with  these  experiments  Paris  green  was  used  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  bugs,  and  where  it  was  applied  in  connection  with  the  dry  powder  it  was  not  as 
efficient  as  where  the  insecticide  was  administered  in  the  form  of  a  spray. 

Further  experience  in  asparagus  rust  control,  R.  £.  Smith  (California  Sta. 
BiU.  17S,  pp.  SI,  Jigs.  7). — In  continuation  of  ex]>eriments  previously  reported 
(£.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  66;  17,  p.  48),  the  author  gives  an  account  of  experiments  carried 
on  in  California  and  elsewhere  to  control  the  asparagus  rust,  the  principal  informa- 
tion in  the  present  publication  being  based  on  the  results  of  practical  work  of  various 
growers,  especially  observations  made  in  connection  with  a  ranch  at  Miipitas,  Cal. 

At  this  ranch  the  asparagus  cutting  was  stopped  about  the  first  of  July,  and  the 
rust  was  less  abundant  than  usual  on  the  uncut  tops,  but  developed  very  vigorously 
after  the  beds  grew  up.  An  especial  effort  was  made  to  keep  down  the  wild  growth 
about  the  edges  of  the  field,  which  had  in  previous  years  caused  a  large  amount  of 
infection.  After  the  end  of  the  cutting  season  and  the  usual  plowing  and  cultivation, 
the  field  was  irrigated  in  order  to  start  as  vigorous  a  growth  as  possible.  About 
August  1  heavy  dews  occurred,  and  the  first  application  of  sulphur  was  made.  A 
special  form  of  apparatus  was  employed,  and  sublimed  sulphur  at  the  rate  of  about 
100  lbs.  per  acre  was  applied.  Three  weeks  later  a  second  application  was  made, 
and  a  third  was  given  after  a  second  interval  of  about  3  weeks. 

The  results  of  the  treatment  were  quite  apparent  from  the  condition  of  the  treated 
field.  All  untreated  fields  in  the  neighborhood  were  badly  rusted  in  September 
and  the  tope  were  black  and  dead  in  October,  while  the  field  receiving  the  sulphur 
made  a  fine  growth  and  the  plants  remained  green  until  the  normal  end  of  the 
«S8on.  The  cost  of  the  treatment  was  at  the  rate  of  $6  per  acre  for  the  season's 
work  on  75  acres,  and  from  the  experience  obtained  it  was  thought  possible  to  reduce 
this  cost  to  about  $4  per  acre  for  future  treatments. 

Other  growers  in  the  same  locality  applied  sulphur  to  asparagus,  and  the  results 
obtained  were  in  proportion  to  the  eflSciency  of  the  application.  Near  Sacramento 
attempts  were  made  to  control  the  rust  with  liquid  sprays,  and  where  Bordeaux 
mixture  alone  was  used  the  effect  on  the  rust  was  very  slight.  When  eulphur  was 
used  in  (wnnection  with  the  sprays,  much  better  results  were  obtained,  and  based 
upon  the  trials  of  a  number  of  growers,  the  following  treatment  has  been  «dApted 
'or  future  use:  Three  weeks  after  cutting,  the  plants  are  to  be  sprayed  with  whale- 
oil  soap  and  water,  followed  by  a  dusting  of  sulphur  at  the  rate  of  about  150  lbs.  per 
acre.  One  month  later  sulphur  is  dusted  over  the  plants  at  the  rate  of  about  200 
lie.  per  acre,  the  applications  to  be  made  on  dewy  mornings. 

The  author  cites  illustrations  of  the  use  of  sulphur  for  the  control  of  the  asparagus 
rust  in  other  localities  in  California  and  also  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  treatment 
proved  eminently  successful. 

In  applying  the  sulphur  the  chief  requisite  is  to  scatter  it  so  that  it  will  cover  all 
the  growth  in  a  dusty,  smoky  cloud.  Experiments  with  ground  and  sublimed 
sulphur  and  flowers  of  sulphur  showed  that  when  all  things  are  considered  the 
flowers  of  sulphur  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical. 

In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  in  treating  asparagus  it  is  necessary  to  get  a 
good  coating  of  sulphur  on  the  tops  ju.st  before  the  rust  is  due  to  appear.  A  second 
application  should  be  made  1  month  later,  and  a  third  after  another  interval  of 
about  4  weeks.  Where  young  beds  of  asparagus  are  to  be  protected  from  rust,  the 
author  recommends  a  special  form  of  treatment,  which  consists  of  spraying  the 
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plants  with  whale-oil  soap,  to  be  followed  by  an  application  of  sulphnr,  scatterailby 
hand. 

White  rust  of  cabbages  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  IS  (190S),Xo.S,pp.4SO,4Sl, 
Jig.  1). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  occurrence  of  Oyitoptu  candidm  on  cabbagea. 
As  the  white  rust  most  frequently  occurs  on  shepherd's  purse,  it  is  recomniended 
lliitl  all  weeds  of  this  kind  should  be  destroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  other  eioff  that 
are  liable  to  be  infected  by  the  fungus. 

Tomato  diseases  in  California,  R.  E.  Smith  {California  Sta.  Bui.  175,pp.ie, 
fig*.  S). — A  preliminary  report  is  given  on  the  cause,  nature,  and  possible  means  oi 
prevention  of  some  diseases  of  the  tomato  which  have  become  exceedingly  destructive 
in  parts  of  California,  and  the  further  investigation  of  which  is  to  be  proeefuted  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  new  pathologi<til  laboratory  for  southern  Califomi*. 

The  diseases  described  are  the  damping-off,  which  is  due  to  one  or  morespedef  of 
fungi,  the  summer  blight,  which  is  attributed  to  attacks  of  an  undetermined  epedea 
of  Fusarium,  and  the  winter  blight,  which  is  («u8ed  by  the  fungus  n^ito/Mom 
infeslant.  For  the  damping-off,  which  is  most  prevalent  in  seed  Ixjds,  the  iwe  of 
fresh  earth,  thorough  ventilation,  and  the  avoidance  of  oven-rowding  the  plant*  are 
recommended  aa  precautionary  measures,  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  fol- 
lowed by  sprinkling  with  sulpliur,  is  advised  where  the  di8ea.<!e  has  become  estab- 
lished. 

For  the  summer  blight,  which  is  due  to  a  soil  fungus,  the  only  recommendation 
that  can  be  made  at  present  is  planting  healthy  plants  in  new  soil.  Applialions'of 
lime,  sulphur,  etc.,  to  the  soil  may  be  tried,  but  the  effect  of  such  treatment  hau  not 
yet  been  demonstrated.  Spraying  can  probably  Ijc  of  no  use  in  conne<;tion  withthis 
dise&%.  For  the  prevention  of  the  winter  blight,  which  occurs  only  after  hwvv 
rains  or  heavy  fogs  and  dews,  and  in  California  affects  only  the  winter  crop  of 
tomatoes,  spraying  after  every  rain  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  recommended. 

A  Fusarium  disease  of  tomatoes,  £.  von  Ovex  {Lamlu:  Jahrb.,  Si  (IHOi),  X"- 
S-4,  )>p.  489-5S0,  ph.  2, fig.  1;  abs.  in  Centbl.  Bakl.  [rir.],  2.  Alt.,  15  {190a),  So.  H-K 
pp.  491, 49~') . — la  1901  and  again  in  1904  there  appeareii  on  tomatoes  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ilerlin  a  disease  that  became  epidemic,  causing  considerable  losses  of  the  fniit 

Upon  the  blosfom  end  of  both  green  and  ripe  fruit  appeared  black  spot?  that 
enlarged,  and,  through  the  softening  of  the  underlying  tissues,  gave  a  wrinkled 
appearance  to  the  fruit,  which  finally  liecame  a  dried  mummified  mass.  An  invwti- 
gation  of  the  instcrial  showed  there  was  a  fungus  in  the  tissues,  and  also  abundant 
Imrterta.  Subsefjuent  [studies  seemed  to  show  that  the  Ijactoria  were  of  secondiry 
importance,  finding  entrance  only  after  the  destruction  had  been  begun  by  the 
fungus. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  said  to  be  a  species  of  Fusarium.  The  fungus  appew 
to  1)0  usually  a  wound  parasite,  under  normal  conditions  not  l)eing  able  to  penrtnle 
the  epidermis  of  the  fruit,  but  when  es|>ecially  abundant  and  vigorous  in  growth  it 
seems  to  cause  infection. 

The  author  desjcribes  the  results  of  inoculation  experiments  with  the  organism, 
which  seems  to  Ije  an  excce<lingly  variable  one,  an<l  which  survives  the  winter  in 
the  numerous  sclerotia  formed  in  the  mummy  fruits.  The  fungus  is  described  a«  > 
new  8pe<'ies,  with  the  name  Fuaarium  erubegcent,  and  it  is  critically  compared  with 
several  other  siM'cics  of  Fusarium. 

Kxperiments  have  shown  that  weak  solutions  of  Bordeaux  mixture  have  little 
effect  in  checking  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  Therefore  it  is  8U(rgeste<t  that  toma- 
toes should  be  sprayed  with  strong  solutions  of  Bordeaux  mixture  aa  soon  as  the  da- 
eas*!  makes  its  apiK'arance. 

Bacterial  disease  of  tomatoes  {Bd.  .Igr.  and  Fisheries  [/onrfoii],  leaflet  ISi,PP- 
S,  fig.  1).~A.  description  ia  given  of  a  bacterial  disease  of  tomatoes  that  has  bW> 
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known  aa  occurring  in  France  for  a  consulerable  time,  wlierc  it  has  asHumed  the  pro- 
portions of  a  destructive  epi<lcmic.  It  has  been  recently  rt'ported  in  several  widely 
separated  localities  in  P^ngland,  on  which  account  attention  is  drawn  to  it. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  said  to  be  very  marked  and  can  not  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  any  other  tomato  disease  at  present  known.  When  the 
tomato  is  about  the  size  of  a  marble  a  minute  black  patch  api>ears  at  the  base  of  the 
style.  This  patch  gradually  increases  in  size,  retaining  a  circular  outline,  until 
eventually  the  entire  fruit  is  reduced  to  a  blackish,  (<oft,  decayed  mass.  • 

Experiments  have  shown  that  infection  takes  place  during  the  flowering  stage  and 
that  the  bacteria  causing  the  disease  are  deposited  on  the  stigma  by  flies  visiting  the 
flowers. 

The  stigma  seems  to  be  the  only  vulnerable  part  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  if 
bacteria  from  a  diseased  fruit  are  introduced  into  the  flesh  of  a  healthy  tomato,  infec- 
tion follows.  4 

The  disease  does  not  appear  to  l>e  influenced  to  any  extent  by  the  forcing  methods 
commonly  followed,  as  it  has  l>ei*n  observed  in  houses  where  the  temperature  was 
kept  comparatively  low.  * 

When  the  disease  appears  all  diseased  fruit  should  be  removed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  insects  should  be  excluded  by  using  insecticides.  Where  this  is  done, 
artificial  pollination  will  be  necessary. 

The  blight  canker  of  apple  trees,  H.  II.  Whetzkl  {Xew  York  Cornell  Sla.  Bui. 
gS6,  pp.  101-138,  figs.  S6). — A  description  Is  given  of  a  form  of  apple-tree  canker 
which  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  that  which  produces  the  l>acterial  or  fire  blight  of 
the  pear.  It  seems  to  be  favored  by  rapid  growth  of  the  trees,  and  the  points  of 
inoculation  are  water  sprouts,  wounds,  and  possibly  the  flowers.  After  reviewing 
the  different  kinds  of  cankers  that  have  been  described  as  occurring  on  apple  trees, 
the  author  gives  the  distinguising  characters  and  appearance  of  the  canker  treated  in 
this  bulletin,  which  is  due  to  Bacillxu  amyhiorui. 

These  cankers  occur  most  fretjuently  on  the  lx>dies  and  limlis  of  young  trees,  and  the 
diseased  areas  are  sunken  and  smooth,  covered  with  a  brown  surface,  but  not  show- 
ing any  pimples  or  fungus  fruit  bodies,  which  characterize  some  of  the  other  forms 
of  fruit-tree  canker.  The  effect  of  the  disease  on  the  tree  is  to  lower  its  vitality  by 
catting  off  the  food  supply  to  the  roots  and  indirectly  re<lucing  the  flow  of  sap  to 
the  branches  and  leaves.  * 

Inoculation  experiments  have  shown  that  the  disease  can  be  readily  caused  through 
wounds.  As  preventive  measures  the  author  recommends  the  burning  of  all  dead 
limbs  and  trees  as  promptly  as  i>ossible  and  cutting  out  and  burning  every  trace  of 
twig  blight  on  both  apple  and  pear  trees  as  soon  as  detected.  ^  When  pruning,  all 
cut  surfaces  should  be  treated  with  corrosive  sublimate  or  cop|)er  sulphate  solution. 
Water  sprouts  should  be  cleaned  from  the  troes,  and  the  excessive  use  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  should  be  avoided.  When  possible  the  planting  of  varieties  known  to  be 
resistant  to  the  disease  is  recommended.  Wolf  River  and  Talman  Sweet  appear  to 
be  quite  resistant,  while  Baldwin  and  Ben  Davis  suffer  severely.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease  the  author  suggests  an  early  spring  treatment  with  lime- 
sulphur  wash.  t 

Notes  are  given  on  the  distribution  and  severity  of  the  disease  throughout  New 
York,  and  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  identity  of  the  organism,  and  notes  on 
its  morphology,  cultural  relation,  etc.  A  bibliography  of  the  publications  relating 
to  this  disease  completes  the  bulletin. 

A  fungus  disease  of  the  mcmdarin  orange,  P.  A.  Saccardo  (Separate  Jrom  Ann. 
MycoL,  pp.  3;  aft*,  m  ZUchr.  Pflamenkrank.,  1,'>{I90A),  Xo.  S,  p.  775).— The  author  states 
that  mandarin  oranges  were  noticed  in  Naples  that  showed  dark  spots  on  the  rind, 
the  spots  later  becoming  confluent. 
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Upon  examination  the  rind  was  found  matted  with  mycelium  which  when  old 
became  of  a  dark  violet  color.  When  placed  in  a  moiat  chamber  there  soon  devel- 
oped on  the  rind  violet  black  hyphee  and  conidiophores  that  characterize  Altermria 
tenuis,  but  the  fungus  differed  in  some  respects  from  this  species.  The  author  has 
described  it  as  a  form  of  the  above  species,  naminf;  it  A.  tenuis  ehalaroida. 

A  diaease  of  bananas  in  Central  America,  H.  Pittibr  db  Fabbbga  {Jour.  Agr. 
Trop.,  6  {190S),  No.  64,pp.  S79,S80). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  adiaease  of  baiuuus, 
the  origin  of  which  is  in  doubt,  but  which  has  caused  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of 
hectares  of  plants  in  Costa  Rica  and  Panama.  The  author  holds  that  the  disease  is 
due  to  faulty  drainage,  the  soil  having  been  saturated  by  heavy  rains  and  lacking 
cultivation.  • 

The  American  gooseberry  xuildew,  J.  Eriksson  (K.  Landtbr.  Atad.  Handl.oA 
Tid»kr.,44{1905),  N0.4S,  pp.g7S-S8S). — The  author  describes /Sp/u>rrotA«Mmori-inst, 
which  is  said  to  have  first  appeared  in  Sweden  in  1902  and  in  Ireland  in  1900,  in  Bos- 
sia  in  1901,  and  in  Denmark  in  1904. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  distribution  of  the  fungus  in  the  United  States,  its  life 
history,  and  methods  of  combating  it  Among  the  protective  measures  recommendtd 
are  the  planting  of  healthy  stocks,  early  destruction  of  badly  affected  bushee,  and  spny- 
ing  the  bushes  and  ground  with  potassium  sulphid  (30  gm.  to  10  liters  of  water). 
When  bushes  are  only  slightly  afiected  the  diseased  parts  should  becutoS  and  burned 
in  the  fall  and  the  bushes  sprayed  early  in  the  spring  before  the  leaf  buds  appear. 
The  spraying  should  be  repeated  every  8  to  14  days  until  the  berries  have  attained 
about  half  their  mdture  size. — r.  w.  woll. 

Black  blight  in  Oranada,  R.  D.  Anbtbad  {Agr.  News  [Barbados'],  4  (ISOS),  St. 
96,  p.  394). — In  a  report  to  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  Granada,  the  anthor 
deals  with  the  nature  and  control  of  the  black  blight  that  is  prevalent  in  that  island, 
attacking  mango,  bread  fruit,  sapodilla,  guava,  and  rose  apple  trees.  The  blight  is 
due  to  a  species  of  Capnodium,  which  follows  the  presence  of  a  number  of  scale  insects. 

For  the  prevention  of  the  disease  the  author  recomrnends  cultivation  of  the  plants, 
clean  culture,  and  the  use  of  insecticides  against  the  scale  insects. 

Gray  bligrht  of  tea,  T.  Pbtch  (Trop.  Agr.  and  Mag.  Ceylon  Agr.  Soc,  SS  (190S\, 
No.  6,  pp.  630,  6S1). — The  author  gives  a  note  on  the  gray  blight  of  tea,  which  is 
attribute^  to  the  fungus  Peslalozzia  guepini,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  spores 
indistinguishable  from  those  producing  the  gray  blight  are  formed  on  rose  leaves 
attacked  by  Adinonema  rosse  when  kept  in  a  moist  chamber  for  some  days.  This 
form  has  been  called  P.  mffocaia,  but  the  author  believes  the  differences  aiesodigbt 
as  to  indicate  the  possible  identity  of  this  species  with  the  one  above. 

The  gray  patches  on  tea  leaves  are  said  to  be  well  known,  but  in  some  cases  the 
fungus  attacks  the  leaf  stalk  at  the  junction  of  the  stem,  in  which  case  the  leaf  tons 
brown,  falling  from  the  bush  before  pnVlucing  any  indications  of  the  disease  on  the 
leaf.  The  stem  of  the  bush  may  also  be  attacked,  the  fungus  entering  the  young 
shoot  at  the  cut  end  left  in  gathering  the  tea,  in  which  case  the  young  shoot  is  killed 
to  the  base.  It  also  occurs  on  stems  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  forming  a  kind  of 
canker.  A  similar  fungus  is  said  to  attack  Hevea  brasUieruis,  causing  slight  damil^ 
to  the  leaves,  but  the  plants  in  a  short  time  recover  from  the  attack. 

The  bud  rot  of  the  cocoanut  palm  (  West  Indian  Bui.,  6  {1905),  No.S,i^.SO/i-Sfl; 
noted  in  Agr.  News  [Barbados],  4  {1906),  No.  95,  pp.  369,  570).— Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  occurrence  in  various  parts  of  the  West  Indies  of  a  serious  disease 
of  cocoanut  palm  known  as  the  bud  rot.  This  has  recently  become  prominent  u> 
Trinidad,  where  one  plantation  reports  the  loss  of  2,000  trees  in  6  months. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  has  been  attributed  to  the  fungus  Peslalozzia  palmantm,  but 
recent  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  168)  seem  to  indicate  that  bacteria  pUy  •» 
important  part. 
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It  is  aaid  that  probably  no  remedial  measures  will  be  found  effective  in  the  case  of 
palms  already  seriously  attacked,  but  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  disease  all 
affected  palms  should  be  cut  down  and  burned  or  buried  with  lime  Kxperiments 
in  Jamaica  have  shown  that  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  on  the  first  indication 
of  the  disease  is  somewhat  effectual.  As  the  disease  is  of  a  virulent  character,  ener- 
getic efforts  are  recommended  to  stamp  it  out.  <^ 

A  green-skinned  variety  of  cocoanut  in  Jamaica  is  said  to  be  less  liable  to  bud  rot 
than  the  yellowish  and  reddish  varieties  commonly  grown,  and  if  this  should  be 
confirmed  it  may  be  possible  to  establish  a  race  of  cocoanuts  resistant  to  disease. 

Cacao  disease  in  Ceylon  ( Trap.  Agr.  and  Mag.  Ceylon  Agr.  Sor.,  IS  {J905),  No.  *, 
pp.  293-296). — The  cacao  trees  in  Ceylon  are  subject  to  a  serious  disease,  which  finds 
bvorable  conditions  for  its  spread  in  dense  shade  and  abundance  of  moisture  com- 
monly found  on  cacao  plantations. 

The  disease,  which  is  of  fungus  origin,  attacks  both  fruit  and  stems.  The  pods 
become  dark  brown  or  black,  and  unless  controlled  the  disease  spreads  rapidly. 
The  disease  can  be  restrained  by  collecting  and  destroying  the  diseased  pods  at  fre- 
qnent  intervals,  or  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  In  addition  the  shade 
should  be  removed  to  some  extent  and  the  diseased  tissues  of  the  stems  collected 
and  burned. 

In  1902,  06  per  cent  of  the  trees  and  14  to  62  per  cent  of  the  pods  of  a  plantation 
were  attacked  by  the  fungus.  The  preventive  measures  descriljed  above  were  begun 
in  1902  and  within  6  months  an  improvement  was  not«d.  In  1904  less  than  4  per 
cent  of  the  fruit  was  attacked  and  the  yield  increased  from  0.83  cwt.  per  acre  in  1902 
to  over  2  cwt.  in  1904. 

Canker  of  rubber,  T.  Pftch  ( Trap.  Agr.  and  Mag.  Ceylon  Agr.  Soc.,  Z5  {J90S),  No. 
I,  p.  S98). — In  a  report  on  the  canker  of  Ifa'ea  brasUienns  mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  fruit  did  not  ripen  and  split  in  the  normal  way,  but 
remained  on  the  tree  and  blackened  or  fell  off  without  splitting. 

An  examination  showed  that  this  condition  is  due  to  a  parasitic  fungus  similar  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  that  which  causes  the  decay  of  cacao  pods,  which  is  generally 
attriboted  to  Phytophthora  omnirora  and  CoUetotrichum  inramalum,  the  first  of  which 
is  the  more  destructive.  The  Hevea  fruits  examined  were  all  attacked  by  a  species 
of  Phytophthora  which  permeates  the  soft  outer  tissues  of  the  fruits,  causing  the 
seeds  to  dry  up.  All  diseased  fruit  should  be  collected  and  burned  as  a  precautionary 
measure. 

A  disease  of  Hevea  seedlings,  T.  Petch  (Trop.  Agr.  and  Mag.  Ceylon  Agr.  Soc., 
t4(i905),  No.  12,  p.  138). — A  report  is  given  of  leaves  of  Hevea  seedlings  being 
attacked  by  a  species  of  Helminthoeporium. 

The  leaves  were  studded  with  circular,  semi-transparent  spots,  each  surrounded  by 
a  brown  layer.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  spots  are  due  to  insect  punctures  and 
that  the  fungus  gains  access  to  the  tissues  through  these  injuries.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  discovery  a  number  of  nurseries  of  this  species  of  rubber  were  examined  with- 
out discovering  much  disease,  but  there  were  found  commonly  present  injuries  that 
seenied  to  be  due  to  fungi,  the  most  common  of  which  was  Periconia  pycnoKpora.  It 
is  believed  that  the  fungi  were  present  as  a  result  of  mechanical  injury,  which  in 
many  instances  is  attributed  to  the  burning  of  the  leaves  by  light  shining  through 
globules  of  water  collected  on  the  foliage. 

The  destruction  of  Sibericm  firs  in  Adlisberg,  H.  C.  Scrbllenberu  (Milt. 
Schiveiz.  Ceniralaml.  ForM.  Vermchm:,  S  {1905),  No.  3,  jtp.  369-!lS6,  pi.  /).— In  1901 
the  author  examined  a  plantation  of  SDwrian  firs  that  was  about  30  years  old  and 
found  many  of  the  trees  suffering  from  the  attacks  of  some  fungus.  I'pon  closer 
investigation  the  bark  was  found  thickly  studded  with  the  small  orange-yellow  fruit- 
ing bodies  of  Datytcypha  calyci/ormii,  and  where  these  bodies  were  abundant  the 
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bark  was  dead  and  of  a  reddish  color.    The  trees  in  general  appeared  anhedthT  and 
many  were  dead. 

Subeequently  studies  were  made  of  the  fungus,  and  comparisons  are  drawn  between 
this  and  allied  epecies.  The  development  and  life  history  of  the  paiwite  are 
described,  after  which  notes  are  given  on  inoculation  experiments  carried  on  in  the 
forest,  the  amount  of  injury  caused,  etc. 

Boot  rot  of  logrwood trees  (Agr.  Nem  IBarbados],  4  {1905), No.  96,  p.  SS9).—Tbis 
disease,  which  was  previously  described  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  882),  causes  thedeatroctioB 
of  trees  in  considerable  number  through  the  presence  of  a  mycelium  invading  the 
roots  and  spreading  upward  into  the  trunk,  between  the  bark  and  the  wood. 
Although  the  fruiting  organs  of  the  fungq^  have  not  been  discovered,  it  is  believed  to 
be  a  hymenomycete. 

The  disease  is  found  in  trees  growing  in  different  kinds  of  soils  and  under  varyiof 
climatic  conditions,  and  has  been  recently  reported  as  spreading  rapidly  in  Jamaio. 
It  is  contagious,  spreading  through  the  soil,  and  to  prevent  its  further  spread  it  is 
recommended  that  trenches  3  ft.  deep  be  dug  about  the  diseased  area,  when  confined 
to  definite  patches.  Where  it  is  widely  disseminated  the  clearing  of  the  infested 
tract  and  cultivation  with  other  crops  are  recommended. 

Some  Indiaa  forest  fUngi,  £.  J.  Butler  {Indian  Foraler,  SI  {1905),  Xo.  10,  pp. 
64S-656,  figs.  S). — ^After  discussing  fungus  diseases  in  general,  the  author  describeetbe 
attacks  of  Chrysomyxa  himatente  on  rhododendrons  and  different  forms  of  Oymo^ 
rangium  cunningliamianum,  the  eecidial  form  of  which  occurs  on  Pjfru$  paMa  ud 
the  teleuto  form  on  cypress. 

Some  rose  diaeases,  E.  Fokx  {Prog.  Agr.  et  VU.  {Ed.  VEt),  g6  {190S),  So.4S, 
pp.  616-619,  pi.  1). — The  author  describes  the  rose  rust,  due  to  Pkragmidnun  m6e9rti- 
cium,  the  rose  mildew  ( Spkarolheca  pannota ) ,  and  the  attacks  of  Manonia  nwK,  vhidi 
causes  the  premature  falling  of  the  leaves. 

For  the  control  of  the  mildew  the  author  recommends  spraying  with  a  mixtnieof 
carbonate  of  soda  1.5  kg.,  Norw^an  tar  0.5  kg.,  and  water  100  kg. 

North  American  salvia  rusts,  E.  W.  D.  Holway  {Jour.  Myad.,  11  (1905),  St. 
78,  pp.  156-158) . — Technical  descriptions  are  given  of  a  number  of  species  of  msls  list 
are  known  to  attack  various  species  of  salvia,  and  Puccinia  infrequem,  P.  badia,  uA 
P.  nivea  are  described  as  new  species. 

A  new  orchid  diaease,  G.  Massbk  {Qard.  Ckron.,  S.  »er.,  S8  (1905),  No.  SlS.pf- 
153,  154,fig.  1)- — A  description  is  given  of  a  recently  recognixed  disease  of  Onddiom, 
which  is  attribute<l  to  HemUeia  americana  n.  sp. 

This  fungus,  which  is  closely  allied  to  that  causing  the  moet  destructive  coSeedit- 
ease,  threatens  to  become  a  serious  pest  in  orchid  culture  if  it  once  becomes  estab- 
lished. The  fungus  forms  bright  orange,  powdery-looking  patches  of  varioos  sIm 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  with  corresponding  areas  of  a  sickly  yellowish-gnen 
color  on  the  upper  surface.  On  account  of  the  threatened  seriousness  of  this  disewe, 
the  prompt  destruction  of  every  leaf  showing  the  symptoms  above  indicated  ii 
recommended. 

An  orchid  diaease,  H.  KLrrziNO  {6ard.  Chron.,  S.  ter.,  38  (1905),  No.9S0,p 
259). — A  description  is  given  of  OUxotporium  heyrodtii,  a  new  species  which  appean 
in  dense  masses  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves  of  Vanda  eocruUa.  The  spots  sometimes 
run  together,  forming  dark  blotches,  and  finally  bring  about  the  destructicHi  of  the 
entire  plant.     The  fungus  is  briefly  characterized. 

The  action  of  copper  salta  on  plants,  F.  PoRCHcr  and  £.  Chcasd  (BuL  MvrA. 
Soc.  ValaU.  Sd.  Nai.,  1904,  No.  S3,  pp.  e04-gl0,  pi.  i).— This  bulletin,  which  ms 
issued  in  1905,  gives  an  account  of  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  at  the 
Viticnltural  Station  of  Lausanne  since  1886  to  test  the  effect  of  copper  componnds 
on  plants,  especially  the  practical  effect  in  reducing  disease,  and  the  effect  of  fungi- 
cides on  wines  made  from  sprayed  gnpes. 
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The  physiological  effect  of  fungicides  on  the  plants  themselves,  particularly  with 
reference  to  fruit  maturing,  has  also  been  determined.  The  investigations  showed 
that  treating  vines  with  copper  solutions  resulted  in  a  stimulation  of  growth,  through 
the  absorption  of  minute  traces  of  copper,  and  the  ripening  period  of  the  grapes  was 
also  accelerated. 

To  determine  the  penetration  of  copper  into  plant  tissues  an  experiment  was 
inaugurated  in  the  spring  of  1903  in  which  different  lots  of  grape  cuttings  were 
potted  in  a  peaty  leaf  mold  and  the  different  pots  given  varying  amounts  of  copper, 
iron,  magnesium,  and  cadmium  salts  in  solution,  the  concentrations  varying  from 
0.001  to  1  per  cent  In  10  days  the  lots  receiving  the  weaker  solutions  of  copper 
began  to  force  their  bads.  Eleven  days  later  those  which  had  received  magnesium 
snlphate  had  4  leaves,  and  the  buds  on  the  cuttings  receiving  0.01  and  0.001  per  cent 
copper  sulphate  were  bursting.     All  others  showed  no  growth. 

At  the  end  of  33  days  all  buds  had  burst  except  those  receiving  iron  sulphate,  and 
these  were  more  than  2  months  in  developing.  In  the  autumn  it  was  observed  that 
the  leaves  remained  on  the  treated  vines  long  after  the  check  lots  had  lost  their 
leaves,  and  the  cuttings  treated  with  magnesium  sulphate  and  iron  sulphate  lost 
their  leaves  before  those  which  received  the  copper  sulphate  solution.  These 
retained  their  foliage  late  into  the  fall,  ultimately  losing  them  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  solution  with  which  they  had  been  treated. 

The  quantity  of  copper  in  the  different  lots  was  determined  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  it  ranged  from  0.0133  gram  of  copper  per  100  gm.  of  dry  weight  for  the  lot 
receiving  a  1  per  cent  solution  to  a  trace  in  the  lot  receiving  0.01  per  cent,  and  not 
even  a  trace  where  the  more  dilate  solutions  were  used. 

Recognizing  the  corrosive  action  of  copper  sulphate  on  the  delicate  roots  formed 
from  cuttings,  this  feature  was  investigated,  and  it  was  found  that  the  humus  in  the 
pots  had  acted  on  the  copper,  causing  it  to  lose  its  toxic  effect  upon  the  root  tissues. 

Tbe  adulteration  of  copper  sulphate  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  IS  {1905),  No. 
9,  pp.  S4i,  54s) . — On  account  of  the  extensive  use  of  copper  sulphate  as  a  fungicide 
and  the  corrosive  effect  of  some  impurities,  the  writer  suggests  that  in  purchasing 
this  material  demand  should  be  made  for  a  product  of  98  per  cent  purity.  This  is 
practically  a  pure  copper  sulphate  and  is  without  the  corrosive  effect  that  is  observed 
in  some  of  the  adulterated  specimens. 

The  Results  of  the  analysis  of  an  adulterated  sample  show  that  it  contained  17.6  per 
cent  crystallized  copper  sulphate  and  82.4  per  cent  crystallized  iron  sulphate.  As  an 
easy  test  for  the  presence  of  iron  in  copper  sulphate  the  writer  suggests  dissolving  a 
little  in  water  and  adding  ammonia  with  constant  stirring  until  a  liquid  of  a  deep 
blue  color  is  formed.  If  iron  is  present  in  any  quantity  it  will  be  shown  by  the 
occurrence  of  brown  flocculent  masses  floating  in  the  blue  liquid. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOHOLOOT. 

▲giicultoral  zoology,  G.  GuftNAUx  {Zoologie  Affricole.  Paris:  J.  B.  BaiUHre  & 
Soi  ;  1906,  pp.  XII  +  5GS,  figt.  168). — The  present  volume  includes  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  importance  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  and  the  use  of  farm  animals, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  habits  and  economic  relations  of  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  small  mammals.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  feeding 
habits  of  the  various  species  discussed. 

Protection  of  birds  which  are  beneficial  to  agriculture  (Jour.  Agr.  Pral.,  n. 
ser.,  10  (1905),  No.  6S,  pp.  81S-S18). — An  international  convention  was  held  in  Paris 
on  December  6,  1905,  at  which  time  various  European  countries  were  represented, 
including  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Spam,  Greece,  Sweden, 
Bwitzerland,  etc.  The  purpose  of  this  convention  was  to  adopt  a  uniform  method 
of  procedure  regardmg  the  protection  ot  beneficial  birds. 
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At  this  convention  16  articles  or  resolutions  were  adopted  and  some  of  the  more 
important  points  mentioned  in  these  resolutions  may  be  brieSy  stated  in  this  con- 
nection. Insectivorous  birds,  of  which  a  list  is  given  and  to  which  additions  maj 
be  made  as  more  knowledge  is  gained  concerning  the  feeding  habits  of  these  birdi!, 
are  recommended  for  absolute  protection  as  well  as  their  nests  and  eggs.  More 
stringent  legislation  is  recommended  for  preventing  the  destruction  of  neeU  ind 
eggs  and  the  use  of  trape,  cages,  nets,  and  other  devices  for  capturing  birds.  The 
proprietors  of  vineyards  or  gardens  are  to  be  granted  the  privilege  of  destroying 
birds  in  case  they  should  become  injurious  on  the  premises  in  question.  A  list  is 
also  given  of  injurious  birds. 

Special  report  on  the  decrease  of  certain  birds  and  its  causes  with  sng- 
gestions  for  bird  protection,  £.  H.  Forbush  {Agr.  of  Mam.,  52  {t904),pp-  4^^>^> 
ph.  2). — An  elaborate  historical  account  is  given  of  the  former  prevalence  of  binfa 
in  Massachusetts  and  neighboring  States  and  the  decrease  in  numbers  of  these  iMnlt 
due  to  various  causes. 

Among  the  agencies  which  may  affect  the  destruction  of  birds  the  author  enomef- 
ates  the  unfavorable  weather  of  1903-4,  the  destruction  of  birds  by  sportsmen,  bird 
shooters  and  trappers,  market  hunters,  boy  gunners,  and  egg  collectors.  Apparently 
six  species  of  game  birds  and  water  fowl  have  disappeared  in  Massachusetts  within 
historical  times  and  shore  birds  are  estimated  to  have  decreased  in  numbers  tn  the 
extent  of  75  per  cent  Swallows,  night  hawks,  eagles,  great  blue  herons,  house 
wren,  red-heade<l  woodpecker,  and  various  other  species  of  similar  birds  are  on  the 
decrease. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  natural  enemies  of  birds,  especially  cats  and  English  8|M^ 
rows.  In  order  to  protect  birds  from  further  unnecessary  depredations  it  is  sugge^^J 
that  more  attention  b^  given  in  the  schools  to  the  economic  value  of  birds  and  the 
desirability  of  protecting  them. 

Animal  and  insect  pests,  E.  Wbioht  (Queendand  Agr.  Jour.,  16  (190S),  .V«.  i- 
pp.  67-70). — The  flying  fox  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  fruit  ft^ 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Queensland.  Notes  are  also  given  on  certain  birds  vbii'b 
are  injurious  to  fruits  as  well  as  on  the  fruit  fly  and  other  insect  pests. 

Entomology  with  special  reference  to  its  biological  and  economic  aspects, 
J.  W.  FoLsoM  {Philadelphia:  P.  BlakigUm't  Son  <fc  Co.,  1906,  pp.  riI+4S5,  pU.  S,fiff- 
300). — According  to  the  author  this  volume  is  intended  for  the  student  and  genenl 
reader,  and  was  written  to  cover  as  fully  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  book 
the  biological  aspects  of  insects. 

The  subject-matter  is  arranged  under  the  heads,  classification;  anatomy  «nJ 
physiology;  development;  adaptations  of  aquatic  insects;  color  and  adaptive  ooloi*- 
tion;  origin  of  adaptations;  insects  in  relation  to  plants,  animals,  and  man;  iowct 
behavior;  and  distribution.  '  A  classified  bibliography  of  important  entomologictl 
literature  is  also  presented  (pp.  409-466).  The  literature  of  economic  entomolog)' 
is  discussed.  One  uf  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  book  is  the  discussion  of  the 
economic  relations  of  insects. 

Catalogrue  of  publications  relating  to  entomology  in  the  library  of  tha  V.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  ( K  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Library  Bui.  65,  pp.  56?).— Thi» 
bulletin  contains  a  classified  list  of  5,600  publications  relating  to  entomology  in  the 
library  of  the  Department.  The  titles  are  grouped  under  general  entomolo^< 
economic  entomology,  faunas,  and  various  orders  of  insects,  Myriapodf,  and 
Arachnida.  A  list  of  serial  publications  relating  to  entomology  is  also  given  and 
the  bulletin  is  provided  with  an  index  to  insect  families  and  authors. 

Insects  of  the  year,  W.  Stuart  (  Vermont  Sla.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  S09S14,  fig*,  i)- 
No  serious  outbreaks  of  injurious  insects  occurred  during  the  season,  but  the  usoal 
number  of  requests  were  made  concerning  insect  injuries  of  lesser  importaaoe. 
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Among  the  injurious  species  of  whicli  brief  notes  are  given  are  woolly  aphis,  red- 
humped  apple-worm,  oyster-shell  bark-]oiise,  and  apple-leaf  miner. 

The  periodical  cicada  in  1006,  C.  L.  Marlatt  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Grc. 
74,  pp-  5,  figs.  S). — During  the  present  season  two  broods  of  the  periodical  cicada 
will  reappear,  one  being  a  17-year  brood  and  distributed  from  Illinois  to  Massachu- 
setts and  southward  to  Georgia.  The  other  is  the  13-year  brood  and  is  distributed 
in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the 
damage  done  by  this  pest.  The  broods  are  expected  to  appear  about  the  last  week 
in  May. 

Studies  in  grasshopper  control,  J.  S.  Hdntur  ( Califwmia  Sta.  Bui.  170,  pp.  SS, 
fig».  17). — During  1904,  grasshoppers  were  very  injurious  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
where  they  hatched  out  in  April  or  earlier  and  appeared  in  large  numbers  early  in 
May.  Various  crops  are  raised  on  the  infested  ground,  but  in  one  locality  the  grass- 
hoppers were  found  very  injurious  in  an  area  of  about  2,000  acres  devoted  to  alfalfa. 
The  species  concerned  in  this  outbreak  are  Clinopleura  mekmojdeura,  IfeUtnofdus  uni- 
formii,  M.  devaglator,  and  (Edaleonotus  enigma. 

In  combating  grasshoppers  it  was  found  possible  to  destroy  the  young  insects  by 
burning  the  grass  where  the  ground  was  fairly  well  covered.  The  winged  form  were 
also  destroyed  by  the  same  means  if  the  work  was  done  during  cool  nights.  Consid- 
erable success  was  had  in  poisoning  grasshoppers,  not  by  the  Criddle  mixture,  which 
was  unsatisfactory,  but  by  the  use  of  a  poison  bait  which  contained  5  lbs.  of  arsenic 
in  40  lbs.  of  bran  moistened  with  2  gal.  of  molasses.  Ilopperdozers  could  not  be 
used  as  effectively  in  orchards  as  in  alfalfa  fields.  Occasionally  good  results  could  be 
obtained  by  smoking  the  grasshoppers  out  of  the  fields.  Near  Newman  the  injuri- 
ous species  was  Melanoplus  differenlialU.  This  pest  defoliated  vineyards  and  orchard 
trees,  eating  the  fruit. 

The  Hessian  fly,  F.  M.  Webster  ( U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  drc.  70,  pp.  16, 
fig*.  16). — A  general  account  is  presented  of  this  important  insect  of  wheat  with  notes 
on  its  early  history,  appearance,  stages,  habits,  distribution,  food  plants,  and  injuries. 

There  appears  to  be  no  variety  of  fly-proof  wheat,  although  macaroni  wheat  is 
somewhat  less  injured  than  other  kinds.  The  natural  enemies  of  the  pest  are  dis- 
cussed, and  notes  are  given  on  the  various  remedies  which  have  been  tried  for  this 
insect,  late  sowing,  crop  rotation,  burning  of  stubble,  destruction  of  volunteer  wheat, 
use  of  fertilizers,  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  use  of  good  seed.  In  preventing  the 
attacks  of  the  Hessian  fly  the  author  recommends  that  good  seed  should  be  sown  in 
well-prepared  soil  after  the  larger  part  of  the  fall  brood  has  made  its  appearance.  In 
Rpring  seeding  it  is  believed  that  the  earlier  wheat  is  sown  the  less  danger  there  will 
be  from  the  Hessian  fly. 

Some  insects  affecting  the  production  of  red  clo-ver  seed,  F.  M.  Webster 
(  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  69,  pp.  9,  figs.  8). — Particular  attention  is  given  in 
this  circular  to  the  clover-flower  midge  and  clover-seed  chalcis. 

It  is  believed  that  the  clover-flower  midge  does  not  really  infest  the  seed  but  lays 
its  eggs  in  the  ovaries  before  fertilization  has  taken  place.  The  clover-seed  chalcis, 
however,  lives  in  the  seeds  only.  No  insects  like  bumblebees  are  able  to  fertilize 
clover  which  has  been  infested  with  the  clover-flower  midge.  This  insect  is  described 
in  all  its  stages  and  notes  are  given  on  its  life  history.  It  has  been  reported  as  quite 
common  in  England  and  occurs  in  this  country  wherever  clover  is  grown. 

The  best  methods  of  controlling  it  consist  in  cutting  clover  not  later  than  the  sec- 
ond week  in  June  in  fields  where  clover  is  grown  without  much  admixture  of 
timothy.  This  operation  seems  to  destroy  the  larvse  of  the  midge  and  also  to  hasten 
the  second  blooming  so  that  the  flowers  are  too  far  advanced  for  infestation  by  the 
midge.  In  cases  where  clover  and  timothy  are  grown  mixed,  the  same  results  may 
be  obtained  by  pasturing  clover  in  the  spring  so  as  to  delay  the  flowering  period. 
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The  clover-eeed  chalcis  is  also  described  and  notes  are  given  on  its  life  historr. 
This  pest  attacks  tlie  seed  of  red  and  crimson  clover  and  also  alfalfa.  It  is  distrib- 
uted also  from  New  Enfrland  to  California  on  the  west,  and  south  to  Miadaaipia. 
Insect  enemies  capable  of  controlling  the  pest  are  not  known.  Remedies  recran- 
mended  for  the  clover-flower  midge  might  apply  to  this  insect,  and  it  is  also  sug- 
gested to  destroy  scattering  heads  of  clover  together  with  the  chaff  and  stems  after 
hulling. 

The  clover  root  borer,  F.  M.  Webster  (  U.  S.  Depf.  Agr.,  Bur.  EnL  Cite,  S7,pp. 
5,  fig».  4). — This  insect  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  has  become  generally  established 
in  the  eastern  States.  It  attracted  attention  in  1878  in  New  York  and  has  graduilW 
spread  toward  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  insect  is  described  in  its  various  stages  and  notes  are  given  on  its  life  higtoir 
and  food  plants.  There  appears  to  be  but  one  annual  generation.  It  feeds  on  red 
clover  and  alfalfa  as  well  as  other  species  of  clover.  Infested  clover  plants  sooner  or 
later  die  as  a  result  of  the  attack  of  this  insect.  Apparently  the  only  succeflsfal  war 
of  combating  th«  pest  is  summer  fallowing  as  soon  as  the  hay  crop  is  removed. 

Tlie  tobacco  thrips  and  remedies  to  prevent  "white  veins"  in  'wrapper 
tobacco,  AV.  A.  Hooker  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  68,  pp.  S.figt.  *).— BUfcrijn 
nicotiamr  was  described  in  September,  1905.  The  insect  injures  shade-grown  dg«r- 
wrapper  tohai-co  in  Florida,*  Georgia,  and  Texas. 

The  removal  of  the  sap  from  the  lateral  veins  of  the  leaves  cansee  white  gtieate 
when  the  leaves  are  cured.  This  is  objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dg«r 
maker  and  reduces  their  value  about  50  per  cent.  The  adult  insect  appears  to  pas 
the  winter  in  the  tobacco  fields.  They  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  tissues  of  the  stem 
and  leaves  and  the  young  larvse  feed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  and  theadute 
feed  up<m  the  upper  surface.  In  combating  this  species  clean  cultivation  is  leoom- 
mendcd.  The  pest  appears  in  oats  and  it  is  urged  that  this,  crop  be  not  planted  in 
the  vicinity  of  tobacco  fields. 

As  an  insecticide  application  the  author  recommends  the  use  of  kerosene  emnlsioii 
according  to  the  formula  2  gal.  of  kerosene,  1  gal.  of  water,  and  1  lb.  of  hard  stxp 
diluted  to  make  10  gal.  A  number  of  applications  should  Ije  made  while  the  pUnl! 
are  in  the  seed  bed  and  later  in  the  field  about  two  applications  a  week  may  be 
required.     The  ex{)en8e  of  such  an  application  does  not  exceed  $20  per  acre. 

Pea  and  bean  beetles  (/?cf.  Agr.  and  Fuiheriet  [Zondon],  Leajla  150,  pp.  4,  ff- 
S). — Descriptive,  economic,  and  biological  notes  are  given  on  BrucKut  pin  and  S. 
mjimawu*. 

The  turnip  mud-beetle,  R.  S.  MacDougall  (Jmir.  Bd.  Agr.  [£on<fon],  It  (19(6), 
Ko.  2, pp.  102-104,  fig.  1). — Uelophorus  rugosu*  is  quite  widely  distributed  throughon' 
England  and  Scotland.  It  attacks  turnips  by  eating  the  leaves  and  tunneling  the 
leaf  stalks  and  roots.  The  injury  is  done  lx)th  by  the  beetle  and  larvse.  Rotation 
of  crops  is  recommended  in  controlling  this  pest,  together  with  the  liberal  ase  o' 
fertilizers. 

Tlis  use  of  bisulphid  of  carbon  agrainst  wireworms  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [Lani»\ 
IS  {1905),  Ko.  S,  pp.  104,  105).— It  has  been  found  that  the  character  of  thesril 
largely  determines  the  rate  at  which  the  fumes  of  this  gas  diffuse  from  the  poW 
where  it  was  injected  into  the  soil.  In  using  bisulphid  of  carbon  against  wirevonns 
little  l)enefit  can  Ixs  expected  on  very  wet  soils,  and  the  application  should  ben*!' 
l)efore  the  damage  from  the  wireworms  is  too  far  advanced,  and  moreover  the  bisnlpbiii 
of  carbon  should  not  he  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  plaata. 

Report  of  the  State  nursery  inspector,  H.  T.  Fermald  (Agr.  of  Miut.,  Si  (/9W), 
pp.  S.fS-247). — Of  the  pests  which  require  the  attention  of  the  inspector  in  Ma*- 
chusetts,  San  Jos6  scale,  oyster-shell  scale,  gypsy  moth,  and  brown-tail  moth  arell* 
most  important.    Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  black  knot  and  otber  fungus  disevH^ 
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Beport  on  work  done  in  1903-4  in  the  control  of  San  Jos^  scale  and  other 
dan^roua  insect  and  fungus  pests  (  WeM  Virginia  Sa.,  1904,  pp.  96,figg.  16). — 
An  account  of  nursery  inspection  during  the  year  under  report  is  given  by  W.  E. 
Ramsey  (pp.  7-15). 

A  tabulated  list  of  West  Virginia  nurseries  is  presented,  with  notes  on  their  con- 
dition. The  work  along  the  line  of  orchard  inspection  is  discussed  by  W.  E.  Rumsey 
and  T.  E.  Brooks.  This  account  includes  a  statement  regarding  the  distribution  of 
San  Joe^  scale  in  country  districtsand  in  towns,  spray  mixtures  for  use  in  controlling 
this  insect,  and  a  brief  r^sura^  of  the  principal  fruit  sections  of  the  State.  The  report 
also  contains  an  account  of  spraying  melons  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  by  F.  E. 
Brooks,  and  plant  diseases  of  the  State,  by  J.  L.  Sheldon. 

Beport  on  work  done  in  1904-6  in  the  control  of  San  Jos^  scale  and  other 
dangerous  insect  and  fungus  pests  (  West  Virifinia  Sta.  119051,  pp.  60,  pl».  7). — In 
the  report  for  this  year  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  grape  curculio,  which 
is  discussed  by  F.  E.  Brooks.  The  same  author  also  discusses  nut  weevils  in  West 
Virginia. 

The  report  also  contains  a  special  report  of  the  bacteriologist,  J.  L.  Sheldon,  on 
Tsrioos  plant  diseases;  potato  blight,  by  A.  L.  Post;  other  investigations  on  potatoes, 
by  T.  C.  Johnson;  and  a  study  of  combined  insecticides  and  fungicides,  by  B.  H. 
Hite  and  C.  H.  Howard.  Brief  notes  are  also  given  as  usual  in  these  reports  on 
norsery  and  orchard  inspection. 

Some  points  in  nursery  inspection,  E.  A.  Popenoe  (Industrialigt,  S-2  {1906), 
No.  18,  pp.  S75-S79). — The  San  Jos<5  scale  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  nursery 
inspection  laws  in  Kansas.  A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  methods  employed  in 
inspecting  the  nurseries,  with  particular  reference  to  the  more  serious  insect  and 
fnngns  diseases.  It  is  believed  that  not  all  of  these  diseases  are  transmitted  in 
nursery  stock.  Apple-tree  borers  are  apparently  seldom  carried  in  young  nursery 
atock. 

The  plum  curculio,  F.  Johnson  and  A.  A.  Gibaolt  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent. 
Ore.  7S,  pp.  10,  figs.  S). — The  life  history  and  habits  of  this  pest  are  described  in 
detail. 

The  insect  attacks  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  apples,  and  pears, 
ind  sometimes  feeds  upon  the  foliage  after  the  fruit  has  been  harvested.  The 
method  of  the  attack  upon  various  fruits  is  described  and  notes  are  given  on  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  pest.  One  of  the  most  extensively  applied  remedies  for  the 
insects  consists  in  the  use  of  some  form  of  jarring  trap.  This  method  has  been 
widely  adopted  in  plum  and  peach  orchards  in  the  South  and  has  proved  very  satis- 
factory. The  pest  may  be  destroyed  by  thorough  spraying  with  arsenicals.  For 
this  purpose  arsenate  of  lead  may  be  usetl  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  to  50  gal.  of  water,  or 
P*n8  green  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  150  to  200  gal.  of  water. 

The  codling  moth  in  Arizona,  J.  J.  Thornber  (Arizona  Sla.  Rpl.  1906,  p.  SS). — 
The  codling  moth  has  been  known  in  Arizona  tor  2  years  and  in  infested  districts 
causes  wormy  apples  to  the  extent  of  30  to  40  per  cent.  No  hope  is  held  out  that 
this  insect  may  be  eradicated  in  Arizona,  but  it  is  t)elieved  that  its  presence  will 
have  an  mdirect  benefit  in  forcing  orchardists  to  spray  their  trees  more  thoroughly. 

Beport  of  committee  on  gypsy  moth,  insects,  and  birds,  A.  Pratt  bt  al. 
(Agr.  o)  Mau?,  SS  (1904),  pp.  il7-?39).—A  brief  review  is  presented  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  infested  region  contrasting  the  conditions  observed  in  1899  and  1904  in 
various  towns  m  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  A  few  new  colonies  have  appeared 
ontside  the  area  which  was  known  to  be  infested  in  1899.  In  general  the  insect  bas 
spread  slowly  in  various  directions  and  in  the  localities  of  long  infestation  the  num- 
bers of  the  pests  have  greatly  increased. 
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The  bro'wn-tail  motii  in  Maine,  £.  F.  Hitchinos  {Bui.  Maine  DepU  Ajr.,4 
(1906),  No.  4,  pp-  101-137,  pU.  4)' — A  copy  is  presented  of  considerable  correspond- 
ence relating  to  the  prevalence  of  the  brown-tail  moth  in  Maine. 

The  Pomological  Society  of  the  State  succeeded  in  getting  an  appropriation  of 
15,000  for  1905  and  1906  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  brown-tail  moth.  In 
accordance  with  the  act  passed  by  the  legislature  a  State  entomologist  was  appointed 
to  devote  his  time  to  the  sappression  of  this  and  other  insect  and  fongus  pests.  A 
review  is  given  of  the  present  status  of  the  brown-tail  moth  in  Maine.  In  many 
localities  rewards  have  been  oKered  for  the  destruction  of  the  nests  of  this  insect, 
and  data  regarding  the  amounts  of  money  thus  expended  are  presented  in  a  tabalir 
form. 

The  life  history  of  the  brown-tail  moth  is  described  and  notes  are  given  on  otbet 
insect  pests,  including  apple  aphis,  woolly  aphis,  scurfy  bark-louae,  and  strawbenr 
weevil,  as  well  as  on  nursery  inspection. 

The  groat  moth  and  the  wood  leopard  moth,  R.  S.  MacDodoall  {Jour.Bd.  Agr. 
[London],  IS  {190S),  No.  g,  pp  115-118,  fig.  i).— Notes  are  given  on  the  habits  and 
life  history  of  CVMtatM  ligniperda  and  Zeiizera  xsculi.  Small  branches  infested  with  the 
leopard  moth  should  be  removed  and  burned,  and  the  same  remedies  should  be 
applied  to  trees  infested  with  goat  moth.  The  goat  moth  may  be. prevented  to  aame 
extent  from  laying  its  eggs  by  painting  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  with  soft  soap, 
kerosene,  or  some  other  substance  obnoxious  to  the  insect. 

Woolly  aphis,  T.  W.  Kirk  (New  Zeal.  Depl.  Agr.  Ann.  RpL,  IS  (1905),  pp-  V>- 
409,  figs.  4). — This  pest  is  difficult  to  control  on  the  more  susceptible  varieties  of 
apples.  A  list  is  presented  of  apple  varieties  which  appear  to  be  more  or  less  reast' 
ant  to  woolly  aphis.  The  aerial  form  of  the  pest  may  be  controlled  by  the  osecf 
kerosene  emulsion  or  by  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas. 

Leaf  hoppers  and  their  natural  enemies,  A.  C.  L.  Perkins  and  G.  W.  Kibe- 
ALDV  {Haxcaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Sla.,  Div.  Ent.  Bui.  1,  pU.  9,  pp.  S67-479,  pU.  It;  10, 
pp.  4SS-499,  pis.  6;  inlrodudion,  pp.  XXXII+501-608,  fig*.  7).— In  continuati<Mi  of 
this  series  ( E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  783)  the  general  anatomical  characters  of  leaf  hoppers  aie 
described  by  G.  W.  Kirkaldy,  in  part  9,  with  notes  on  the  rapidity  of  their  mnlti- 
plication,  other  points  in  their  life  history,  and  their  claaaification.  In  the  stndf  of 
this  group  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  elsewhere  various  new  species  have  been 
discovered  and  of  many  of  these  descriptions  are  given.  Notes  are  also  presented  on 
the  relations  between  leaf  hoppers  and  ants.  A  bibliography  of  literature  relating 
to  leaf  hoppers  is  appended  to  the  bulletin. 

Part  10  is  supplementary  to  part  1  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  477),  and  deals  with  observa- 
tions made  in  Australia  and  Fiji  Islands  and  material  collected  in  those  coontiiea 
A  number  of  new  species  of  Dryinidae  and  Pipunculidte  are  described. 

In  the  introduction  by  R.  C.  L.  Perkins,  which  is  the  last  part  received,  a  genenl 

account  is  presented  of  the  work  done  m  Australia,  Fiji  Islands,  and  the  United 

States,  with  particular  reference  to  the  methods  of  transporting  and  handling  pat- 

,  sites  and  also  to  the  effects  of  these  parasites  upon  the  leaf  hoppen.    A  bnef  som- 

mary  of  the  bulletin  is  added,  together  with  an  index. 
I  The  pepper  weevil,  A.  Meraz  (Cbm.  Par.  Agr.  [Mexico],  Circ.  SS,  pp.  4,  fig-  ')•"" 

I  Peppers  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  Anlhonomtu  eugerni.    This  pest  was  stadied  by 

'  the  author,  with  particular  reference  to  practical  methods  for  controlling  it. 

,  It  is  recommended  that  peppers  should  not  be  planted  on  soil  cultivated  to  Inditn 

corn  during  the  previous  year.  The  selection  of  seeds  from  fruits  which  have  resisted 
the  attack  of  the  insect  is  desirable  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  possibly  poeeea 
some  resisting  power.  Infested  iruits  should  be  collected  and  destroyed  as  soon  aa 
they  are  recognized.  Rotation  of  crops  is  also  recommended.  Some  benefit  may  M 
derived  on  spraying  with  arsenicals,  especially  arsenate  of  lead. 
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Tlie  habits,  life  history,  ctnd  means  of  combatingr  Agrostis  segretum,  K. 

RoesiKov  ( Trudui  Byuro  Etil.  [St.  Petersb.'],  6  (1905),  No.  5,  pp.  lS!0,pls.  4,fig».  S7).— 
An  elaborate  review  is  presented  of  the  appearance,  distribution,  and  life  history  of 
this  cutworm.  The  autlior  discusses  the  number  of  generations,  the  egg,  larva,  and 
other  stages  of  the  pest.  Attention  is  given  also  to  its  insect  parasites  belonging  to 
various  orders,  with  reference  also  to  fungus  and  bacterial  diseases.  In  the  discussion 
of  methods  for  controlling  the  pest  the  subjei^t  is  discussed  under  different  heads, 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  insect  concerned. 

The  larva  of  Plodiainterpunctella,  B.WAHL(2/«cAr.  Landw.  y'frmchme.  Oetlerr., 
8  (J90o),  No.  10,  pp.  950-954). — This  pest  was  found  in  fig  coffee  and  also  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  food  products.  The  systematic  position  of  the  moth  is  briefly  outlined, 
and  detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  external  anatomy  of  the  caterpillar,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  number  and  location  of  the  bristles. 

Parthenog>eneBis  in  Otiorrhynchus  turca,  A.  A.  Ssilantjbw  (7a>oI.  Am.,  29 
(JffOS),  No.  IS,  pp.  68S-S86,  figt.  S). — In  studying  this  insect  which  has  recently 
caused  great  damage  to  grapes  in  the  region  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  author  observed 
that  no  males  were  to  be  found.  Observations  along  this  line  showed  that  females 
taken  immediately  after  emergence  and  kept  confined  in  glass  jars  <luring  their  whole 
life  laid  eggs  which  were  perfectly  fertile  and  developed  into  normal  individuals. 

On  the  Cecidomyid  forming:  the  galls  or  pseudocones  on  Pinus  longifolia, 
E.  P.  Stkbbing  {Indian  ForeMer,  SI  {1905) ,  No.  8,  pp.  429-4S4,  pi.  1). — For  some  time 
galls  have  been  noticed  on  this  pine  tree  which  so  closely  resembled  the  cones  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  them.  When  examined  by  the  author  they  were  found  to  be  due 
to  a  species  of  Cecidomyia,  which  is  briefly  described.  Notes  are  also  given  on  a  para- 
sitic insect  found  upon  the  gall  insect. 

A  new  enemy  of  the  Douglas  fir,  R.  S.  Macdougall  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [lMndon'\, 
12  {1906),  No.  10,  pp.  615-621,  figt.  4). — Megadigmus  Kpermotrophm  was  found  infest- 
ing the  seeds  of  Douglas  fir. 

This  insect  is  described  in  its  various  stages.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  young  cones 
of  the  Douglas  fir  and  each  seed  is  infested  by  one  larva.  In  preventing  the  destruc- 
tion of  cones  by  this  pest  it  is  recommended  that  after  the  seed  is  collected  it  should 
be  subjected  to  treatment  of  bisulpbid  of  carbon  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  for  every  50  cu.  ft. 
of  air  space. 

Notes  on  termites  with  special  reference  to  the  destruction  of  timber  by 
Calotermes  brouni,  T.  Broon  {New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.,  IS  {1905),  pp.  4S0- 
4S6,  pis.  S). — It  has  been  found  that  for  railroad  ties  various  woods  may  safely  be 
used  which  would  otherwise  soon  be  destroyed  by  white  ants.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  ants  are  frightened  away  by  the  jar  produced  by  passing  trains. 

Calotermes  brouni  is  an  exceedingly  injurious  species,  and  notes  are  given  on  its  in- 
jury to  various  kinds  of  wood,  especially  Puriri  and  Kauri  woods.  The  insect  is  de- 
scribed in  its  various  stages. 

Spraying  apples.  Selative  merits  of  liquid  and  dust  applications,  C.  S. 
Crandall  {Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  106,  pp.  205-342,  figs,  i^).— While  a  combination  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenicals  has  long  been  known  to  give  satisfactory  results  in 
the  control  of  scab  and  some  of  the  other  common  fungus  diseases  of  apples,  as  well 
as  codling  moth  and  leaf-eating  caterpillars,  the  method  is  somewhat  extensive  and 
various  experiments  have  been  made  to  test  the  economy  of  dust  sprays. 

The  author's  work  along  this  line  has  been  carried  on  for  a  period  of  3  years,  dur- 
ing which  various  plats  of  apple  trees  were  sprayed  or  dusted  from  3  to  8  times  during 
the  season,  the  first  application  being  made  just  as  the  buds  were  opening.  Particu- 
lar attention  was  given  during  this  series  of  experiments  to  the  effect  of  treatment  on 
apple  scab,  fruit  blotch,  codling  moth,  and  curculio.  It  appears  from  these  experi- 
ments that  the  pests  just  mentioned  must  be  recognized  as  of  a  permanent  nature  and 
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that  they  require  annual  treatment  in  order  to  aecnre  a  good  crop  of  clean  fruit.  The 
use  of  a  dust  spray  considerably  diminishes  the  cost  and  labor  of  spraying,  but  it  is 
quite  inefficient. 

Trees  sprayed  with  liquid  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green  retained  their  foliage 
through  the  season,  while  the  foliage  turned  yellow  and  fell  ofi  from  the  trees  treated 
with  a  dust  mixture  as  readily  as  from  the  check  trees.  This  loss  of  foliage  ia  an 
important  matter  in  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  indicates  clearly  that  the  dugt  method 
is  not  satisfactory.  The  dust  spray  is  52  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  liquid  spniy  bat, 
according  to  the  author,  has  no  other  advantages.  It  is,  therefore,  reoommended 
that  the  orchardist  spend  his  time  and  energy  in  perfecting  his  methods  of  prepan- 
tionand  application  of  Bordeaux  mixtures  combined  with  arsenicals. 

In  these  experiments  the  formula  used  for  the  liquid  Bordeaux  mixture  was  4  lbs. 
copper  sulphate,  4  lbs.  of  lime,  i  lb.  Paris  green  per  50  gal.  of  water,  and  a  proprietary 
form  of  Bordeaux  and  Paris  green  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Spraying,  G.  F.  Warrbn  {New  Jeney  Sta*.  JiuL  194,  PP-  60).— The  purpose  of 
the  author  was  to  combine  in  the  present  bulletin  in  a  convenient  form  the  varioos 
recommendations  which  have  been  made  by  the  station  in  previous  pablicationa 
regarding  the  control  of  insects  and  fungus  diseases.  The  bulletin  constitutes  «  con- 
venient summary  of  information  on  this  subject  and  contains  an  account  of  the 
purpose  of  spraying,  the  methods  to  be  adopt«d  in  spraying  various  fruit  and  garden 
crops,  a  spray  calendar,  formulas  for  the  preparation  of  the  more  important  fungicides 
and  insecticides,  and  a  discussion  of  spray  pumps. 

Spray  calendar  {Vermont  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.,  Apr.,  1906,  folio). — Formulas  are  given 
for  the  preparation  of  lime-sulphur-salt  wash,  Paris  green,  Bordeaux  mixture.  Helle- 
bore, and  kerosene  emulsion,  and  brief  directions  are  given  for  the  application  of 
these  remedies. 

The  preparation  of  emulsions  of  crude  petroleum,  T.  M.  Price  ( V.  S.  Deft. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indut.  Circ.  89,  pp.  ^).— The  ordinary  kerosene  emulsion  is  not 
well  adapted  for  use  as  a  dip  or  hand  treatment  for  animals,  since  the  oil  does  not 
remain  emulsified  and  is  distributed  unevenly  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Beaumont  oil  has  been  found  by  the  Bureau  to  be  an  effective  dip  for  destroying 
cattle  ticks.  There  are  certain  objections  to  its  use,  however,  x)articularly  an  occa- 
sional injury  to  cattle.  Experiments  were  therefore  made  to  secure  an  emuiaon 
which  would  remain  uniform  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  was  accomplished  by 
employing  a  formula  calling  for  2  gal.  crude  petroleum,  \  gal.  water,  and  {  lb.  banl 
soap.  The  soap  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  the  crude  petroleum  is  added  and 
mixed  with  a  spray  pump,  after  which  it  is  diluted  with  the  desired  amount  of  water. 

An  emulsion  of  crude  petroleum  made  in  this  way  remains  fluid  indefinitely  with- 
out any  tendency  to  a  separation  of  oil  and  water.  Brief  directions  are  also  given 
for  the  preparation  of  emulsions  and  other  oils. 

The  fumigation  of  dwelling  houses  for  vermin,  C.  Fuller  ( NaUd  Agr.  Jour, 
and  Min.  Bee,  S  {1905),  No.  6,  pp.  4S7-4S4,  fig.  1)  • — Directions  are  given  for  the  use 
of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  in  destroying  bedbugs,  cockroaches,  and  other  insects  in 
houses.  For  large  rooms  several  generators  may  be  arranged,  and  care  should  be 
exercised  to  prevent  one  of  them  from  being  set  in  operation  before  the  others  if  the 
attendant  is  still  in  the  room.  It  is  recommended  that  the  period  of  fumigation  be 
6  to  8  hours  if  possible,  but  never  less  than  3  hoars. 

Key  to  the  known  larvsa  of  the  mosquitoes  of  the  TTnited  States,  H.  Q.  Dyab 
( 17.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bur.  Enl.  Circ.  7t,  pp.  6,  fig.  7).— This  circular  contains  an  analyt- 
ical key  intended  for  use  in  the  identification  of  the  known  larvse  of  mosquitoes. 

House  flies,  L.  O.  Howard  ( V.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Cire.  71,  pp.  9,  figt.  9).— 
This  is  a  revision  of  Circular  35  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  654). 

The  distribution  of  tsetse  flies  in  French  East  Africa  and  in  Kongo,  A. 
Lavkran  (Compt.  Bend.  Acad.  Sei.  [Paris],  Ul  (190S),  No.  SS,  pp.  9g9-9St).—Bnei 
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notes  are  given  on  the  distribution  of  variodB  species  of  Gloasina  and  Tabanus  in 
Senegal,  French  Kongo,  New  Anvers,  the  district  of  (Jbangi,  and  other  neighboring 
conntries. 

The  horse  botfly  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London\,  li  (1906),  No.  t,  pp.  108-110, 
figt.  S). — The  botfly  is  quite  common  in  the  central  and  southern  part  of  England, 
but  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  The  common 
species  observed  in  England  is  Gattrophilut  ecjfui,  but  it  is  considered  desirable  that 
the  point  should  be  determined  whether  other  species  also  occur. 

Observations  on  the  bionomics  of  Auchmeromyia  leuteola,  F.  C.  Wbllman 
(ErU.  New»,  17  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  64-67,  figs.  *).— The  larvffi  of  this  fly  is  a  blood- 
sucking maggot  which  has  previously  been  referred  to  fi^m  South  Africa.  The 
author  followed  the  complete  life  history  of  the  species  and  gives  notes  on  its  method 
of  attacking  man. 

Anatomy  of  Boophilus  annulatus,  S.  R.  Williams  (Proe.  BoMon  Soc.  NcU. 
Intl.,  SS,  No.  a,  pp.  S1SSS4,  pU.  6,  figs.  S). — ^The  external  anatomy,  habits,  and  life 
history  of  the  cattle  tick  have  been  quite  thoroughly  worked  out.  The  present 
article,  however,  is  apparently  the  first  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  various 
features  of  the  internal  anatomy  of  the  cattle  tick. 

It  appears  that  the  internal  anatomy  of  this  pest  differs  decidedly  from  that  of 
Ixodei  rtcinu*  described  in  1861  by  Pagenstecher.  In  order  to  study  the  internal 
anatomy  of  cattle  ticks  it  was  found  necessary  to  allow  the  body  to  shrink  somewhat 
in  alcohol.  This  makes  it  possible  to  remove  the  chitin  which  otherwise  interferes 
frith  making  sections.  According  to  the  author,  the  external  porous  areas  on  cattle 
ticks  are  sense  organs.  The  alimentary  canal  is  a  slightly  curved  tube  provided 
with  6  large  diverticula,  which  occupy  most  of  the  body  of  the  tick.  The  adult 
females  appear  to  eject  nothing  from  the  alimentary  canal  or  the  renal  oigans. 

Apiculture,  T.  W.  Kirk  (New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.,  IS  (1906),  pp.  4OS-4O6, 
pU.  4). — On  account  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  bee  industry  in  New  Zealand, 
it  is  recommended  that  an  efficient  expert  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction  to  bee  raisers.  The  author  has  inspected  about  2,500  colonies  of  bees, 
and  brief  notes  are  presented  on  foul  brood,  bee  moth,  and  other  troubles  which 
affect  the  bee  raiser. 

Beekeeping:  How  to  meet  its  dan^rs  and  difficulties,  B.  N.  Gates  (Agr.  of 
Mam.,  6i  (1904),  pp.  411-4^). — Statistics  are  given  on  the  amount  of  honey  produced 
in  Massachusetts  and  certain  other  States  with  which  Massachusetts  is  compared. 
In  wintering  bees  it  is  essential  that  the  colonies  have  plenty  of  stores  and  be  given 
a  uniform  temperature,  without  too  much  moisture.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  discussion  of  the  bee  moth,  robbing,  foul  brood,  and  other  diseases  of  bees. 

Scientific  queen  raising,  A.  H.  W.  Clabkson  ((iueendand  Agr.  Jour.,  16  (1905), 
No.  1,  pp.  118-lSg). — ^Tbe  author  argues  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  rear  queens 
in  weak  colonies.  The  nuclei  should  be  strong,  since  otherwise  the  necessary  amount 
of  food  and  the  proper  temperature  can  not  be  secured  for  the  development  of  queens. 
As  a  standard  for  good  queens  it  is  considered  that  they  should  be  able  to  lay  from 
2,000  to  3,000  eggs  per  day  during  the  proper  season  of  the  year. 

The  method  recommended  by  the  author  consists  in  transferring  a  frame  of  queen 
cells  with  royal  jelly  to  a  strong  colony  of  bees  which,  at  the  time,  is  working  vigor- 
ously in  the  upper  part  of  the  hive.  Before  this  is  done  a  couple  of  frames  contain- 
ing young  larvte  could  be  removed  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  story  and  a  queen 
plaoed  between  the  bottom  and  top  story.  As  soon  as  the  bees  find  that  the  brood 
is  not  increasing  in  the  top  story  they  proceed  to  raise  a  new  queen. 

Ventilation  of  bees,  Devauchbllk  (Apicutleur,  60  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  10-14). — 
The  author  presents  a  discussion  of  the  phenomenon  of  bees  ventilating  the  hive  by 
wing  movements  at  the  entrance  to  the  hive.  It  is  l>elieve<l  that  the  purp<»«*  of  this 
is  to  lower  the  temperature  in  the  hive  and  renew  tiie  air  in  order  to  increase  the 
evaporation  of  nectar. 
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Bees  and  the  color  of  flow<erB,  G.  Bonnier  ( Compl.  Rend.  Acad.  Sd.  [Paru], 
141  (190S),  No.  g4,  pp.  988-994). — After  carrying  on  numerous  observations  with 
r^ard  to  the  attraction  of  the  color  of  flowers  tor  bees,  the  author  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  color  of  flowers  does  not  exercise  any  apparent  influence  upon  the 
worker  bee. 

Oatalogue  of  the  exhibit  of  economic  entonxology  at  1)ib  Ijewis  and  Clark 
Centennial  Bxpoaition,  Portland,  Oregon,  1906,  R.  P.  Cdrbie  ( U.  S.  DepL  Agr., 
Bur.  Ent.  Bid.  63,  pp.  i^).— This  catalogue  was  designed  to  increase  the  uaefnlnees 
of  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  in  Portland  by  furnishing  information 
regarding  the  insects  contained  in  that  exhibit.  The  species  represented  were  lat^gelr 
the  same  as  those  shown  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  bat  some  insects  of  interest  only  to 
eastern  localities  were  omitted. 

FOODS— HTJHAlf  ITUTEITIOH. 

Standards  of  purity  for  food  products  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  See.  Gre.  17, 
pp.  7). — The  food  materials  for  which  standards  are  proposed  include  dried,  evapo- 
rated, canned,  and  preserved  fruits  and  similar  products,  flavoring  extracts,  oils  used 
in  the  preparation  of  extracts,  olive  oil,  cotton-seed  oil,  and  other  edible  vegetable 
oils,  and  table  salt. 

A  flavoring  extract  is  defined  as  "a  solution  in  ethyl  alcohol  of  proper  strength  of 
the  sapid  and  odorous  principles  derived  from  an  aromatic  plant,  or  parts  of  the 
plant,  with  or  without  its  coloring  matter,  and  conforms  in  name  to  the  plant  used 
in  its  preparation." 

The  various  flavoring  extracts  described  are  intended  solely  for  food  purposes  and, 
it  is  pointed  out,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  similar  preparations  described  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  for  medicinal  purposes. 

This  publication  supplements  a  circular  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  894). 

liOgulation  regulating  the  sale  of  foods  {Rev.  Soc.  Sd.  Hyg.  Alimerd.,  t  (isa5), 
No.  6,  pp.  4S7-640). — A  summary  of  laws  regarding  the  regulation  of  foods,  pre- 
viously noted,  is  continued  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  59).  The  present  installment  includee 
Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  and  the  Uhited  States. 

The  microscopy  of  vegetable  foods,  A.  L.  Winton  (New  York:  John  IRfey  A 
Som;  London;  Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd.,  1906,  pp.  XVI +  701,  figt.  S89).—T\\\B  volume, 
which  was  prepared  with  the  collaboration  of  J.  Moeller,  summarizes  the  resnlts  of 
a  lai^  number  of  original  investigations  on  the  histology  of  products  of  vegetable 
origin,  and  is  designed  for  the  use  of  food  analysts,  agricultural  chemists,  pharma- 
cists, and  others  engaged  in  the  examination  of  foods,  as  well  as  the  physician  vho 
may  be  called  upon  to  identify  vegetable  substances  in  stomach  contents  and  fece«. 

It  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  make  the  volume  comprehensive  and  to  have  it 
cover  the  important  vegetable  foods  used  by  man  and  domestic  animals,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  material  in  such  form  that  it  will  be  available  for  ready  reference.  In 
preparing  the  work  the  author  states  that  leading  authorities  have  been  consalted 
and  "credit  has  frequently  been  given  for  important  discoveries,  although  so  iar*> 
possible  the  writer  has  based  his  descriptions  on  his  own  observations."  Laboratory 
equipment,  methods,  and  general  principles  relating  to  the  microscopical  examina^ 
tion  of  vegetable  food  products  are  discussed. 

The  materials  described  and  illustrated  include  grain  and  its  products  and  impuri- 
ties, oil  seeds  and  oil  cakes,  legumes,  nuts,  fruit  and  ^ruit  products,  v^tablee, 
alkaloidal  products  and  their  substitutes,  spices  and  condiments,  and  commercial 
starches.  The  illustrations,  very  many  of  them  from  original  drawings,  are  a  special 
feature  of  the  volume  and  add  much  to  its  value.  A  bibliography,  glossary,  anil 
index  are  included.  The  volume  as  a  whole  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject of  vegetable  histology,  which,  both  as  a  pure  and  applied  science,  has  hitherto 
been  taken  up  almost  exclusively  by  European  investigators. 
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Pood  products,  A.  h.  Winton  et  au  (Connecticut  titate  Sta.  Rpt.  1905, pt.  g,  pp. 
107-144). — Under  the  provisions  of  the  State  pure-fotKl  law  1,347  samples  of  milk, 
olive  oil  and  substitutes,  coffee,  spices,  chocolate,  candies,  jams,  extracts,  and  simi- 
lar products  were  examined,  over  half  of  the  samples  being  collected  by  the  station 
and  the  remainder  submitted  by  the  dairy  commissioners  and  by  health  officers, 
consumers,  and  dealers.  Of  these  samples  388  were  adulterated  or  below  the  stand- 
anl,  94  were  compounds,  while  the  remaining  865  were  not  found  to  be  adulterated. 

Cereal  breakfast  foods,  C.  D.  Woods  and  H.  Snyder  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmer^ 
Bui.  249,pp.  ,16). — The  results  of  investigations  carried  on  at  a  number  of  experiment 
stations  on  the  digestibility  and  nutritive  value  of  cereal  breakfast  foods  are  summar- 
ized, as  well  as  general  information  on  this  important  class  of  food  products.  Some 
of  the  questions  discussed  are  the  preparation  of  modem  cereal  breakfast  foods, 
predigested  and  malted  goods,  cooking,  the  absorption  of  water  by  different  cereals 
and  their  solubility,  cost  of  cereal  breakfast  foods  as  compared  with  other  foods,  and 
the  place  of  these  foods  in  the  diet.  Information  r^arding  the  use  of  cereal  products 
as  coffee  substitutes  is  also  summarized. 

"In  the  selection  of  cereal  breakfast  foods  the  consumer  may  be  guided  by  the 
results  of  analyses  of  disinterested  chemists,  by  the  digestibility  as  determined  by 
actual  tests,  by  cost,  by  taste,  by  economy,  or  by  the  observed  effects  of  the  goods 
upon  individuals.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  chemical  composition,  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  digestibility  and  cost,  furnishes  a  satisfactory  guide  for 
selection,  due  attention  Iwing  paid  to  (wlatability  and  individual  preferences. 

"All  things  considered  the  cereal  breakfast  foods  as  a  class  are  nutritious,  conven- 
ient, and  reasonably  economical  foods  and  worthy  of  an  important  place  in  the  diet 
when  judiciously  combined  with  other  foods." 

Food  and  the  principles  of  dietetics,  R.  Hotchison  {Ix>ndon:  Edward  Arnold, 
1906,  pp.  6S2;  rev.  in  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1906,  Xo.  gS6g,  p.  S06).— This  handbook  has 
been  revised  and  some  new  material  added,  including  among  other  topics  a  discussion 
of  underfeeding. 

TTnpoIished  rice,  H.  S.  Clubb  {Philadelphia:  Vegetarian  Society  of  America,  1905, 
pp.  Sg). — On  account  of  its  higher  protein  content  the  use  of  unpolished  instead  of 
polished  rice  is  advocated.  In  addition  to  discussing  the  various  topics  connected 
with  the  use  of  rice  in  the  diet  the  author  has  summarized  a  large  number  of  recipes 
for  preparing  it  for  the  table. 

nie  digestibility  of  flour  made  firom  legtunes,  M.  Wintgb.s  (  Veroffentl.  Mil. 
Sanilatgw.,  1905,  No.  S9,  pp.  37-65;  abs.  in  Zttchr.  Vntermch.  Nahr,  «.  Genuttmtl., 
11  (1906),  No.  4,  pp-  i^o,  2S6). — Artificial  and  natural  digestion  experiments  with 
pea  meal,  bean  meal,  and  lentil  meal  are  reported.  As  shown  by  the  experiments 
with  man  the  pea  meal  was  more  digestible  than  the  other  sorts  studied. 

Preserved  e^gs  and  egg  substitutes,  A.  Bevtrien  and  L.  Waters  {Zttchr. 
Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genurnntl.,  11  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  37S-274)-—Data.  are  reported 
regarding  the  composition  of  egg  (rawders  and  similar  goods. 

Chemical  change  produced  in  foods,  etc.  (Ihire  Products,  S  (1906),  Not.  I,  pp. 
10-72;  S,  pp.  118-120). — A  summary  of  data  regarding  the  chemical  changes  due  to 
micro-organisms,  etc.,  which  take  place  when  food  of  different  sorts  is  stored  or 
preserved  in  different  ways. 

Preserved  fruits  in  lacquered  tins  (Lancet  [London],  1906,  I,  No.  8,  pp.  6S9, 
630). — Examination  of  fruits  in  tm  cans  with  the  interior  surface  lacquered  showed 
that  this  method  of  treating  the  can  prevented  metallic  contamination. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  made  with  this  method  of  canning,  using  rasp- 
berries, strawberries,  gooseberries,  plums,  blackberries,  greengages,  and  damsons. 
"In  no  instance  was  there  the  least  indication  of  any  action  on  the  lin  and  not  a 
trace  of  tin  could  be  found  in  the  sirup,  white  the  color  of  the  fruit  was  satwtactorily 
preserved." 
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Pure  Britiah  dried  vegretables  {Laticet  [London],  1906, 1,  Ao.  i/,  p.  7^).— Com- 
mercial.drie<l  or  evaporated  vegetables  are  described,  wbich  are  regarded  as  of  piod 
quality.  It  is  stated  that  the  condition  of  the  food  constituents  was  not  changed  by 
evaporation,  the  albumins  of  the  dried  product  being  still  soluble.  Color  and  fresh- 
ness of  flavor,  it  is  stated,  were  also  little  affected. 

The  occurrence  of  eaters  in  bananas,  F.  Rothbnbach  and  L.  Eberlbik  (Dei. 
£mgindit».,  1905,  No.  9,  pp.  SI,  S0;  aht.  in  2HtchT.  UnUrtuch.  Ifahr.  u.  Gema$mlL, 
11  {190(i),  No.  4,  pp.  2S0,  SSI). — The  authors  report  isovaleric-ieoamyl  ester  and 
ethyl  ester  in  bananas.  The  possible  occurrence  of  amyl  acetate  is  also  noted. 
Experiments  showed  that  ester  formation  did  not  depend  upon  micro-organisms,  bat 
was  a  product  of  cell  activity. 

Oommercial  extract  of  lemon,  A.  McGill  {Ixtb.  Inland  Rev.  DepL  [Comada], 
Bui.  1X4,  PP-  15). — Considerable  range  in  alcohol  strength  and  in  lemon  oil  oonteat 
was  noted.  Of  the  110  Bamples  examined,  2  contained  6  per  cent  or  more  of  lemoa 
oil  and  78  less  than  1  per  cent.     No  methyl  alcohol  was  found. 

Coffees  without  caffein,  G.  Bertr.\nd  ( Compl.  Rend.  Acad.  Sd  [Aim],  141 
{1906),  No.  S,  pp.  S09-ill). — According  to  the  author's  analyses,  the  berriee  of 
Coffta  gaUienii,  C.  bonnieri,  C.  mogeneli,  and  C.  humbloliana  contain  no  caSein.  The 
ash,  water,  and  total  nitrogen  in  the  samples  were  also  determined.  A  sample  of 
C.  mauritiana  contained  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  raffein,  namely,  0.7  gm.  per 
kilogram.  A  sample  of  C.  arabica,  analyzed  at  the  same  time,  showed  13.4  gm. 
caffein  per  kilogram. 

Maple  sugar  and  sirup,  W.  F.  Hubbard  (  U.  <S'.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmenf  BvL  tSt,  fp. 
36,  figs.  9). — ^This  bulletin  is  iMsed  on  a  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  pp.  774,  790). 

Physiological  studies  of  Tegetarian  diet,  W.  Caspari  {Ardi.  Phytiol.  [Pfiujtr], 
109  (1905),  No.  11-13,  pp.  47S-59S,  ph.  *).— Extended  studies  are  reported  of  vege- 
tarian and  raw  fruitarian  diet.  In  connection  with  this  work  studies  were  made  of 
the  metabolism  of  nitrogen,  the  digestibility  of  the  diet,  and  the  effect  of  the  food  on 
the  respiratory  quotient  Two  of  the  subjects  were  professional  athletes,  one  a  vtf 
etarian,  the  other  not.     The  general  conclusions  drawn  were  in  effect  as  follows: 

A  strictly  vegetable  diet,  even  when  made  up  of  raw  foods,  is  able  to  nourish  the 
body  in  youth  and  maintain  it  at  the  highest  degree  of  physical  strength  and  mental 
and  physical  jwwcr,  yet  this  sort  of  diet  is  considered  unsatisfactory  becauae  the 
nutrients,  particularly  protein,  are  not  well  assimilated  because  the  food  is  lacking 
in  flavor  and  is  of  large  volume.  The  vegetarian  diet  when  made  up  of  ordinarr  veg- 
etables, fruits,  etc.,  has  an  advantage  in  that  it  is  not  expensive. 

It  did  not  appear  that  the  vegetarian  diet  surpassed  the  ordinary  diet  on  accoont 
of  the  small  amount  of  uric  acid  formed.  As  is  commonly  claimed  the  amount  of 
purin  bodies  formed  was  small  as  compared  with  the  quantity  obtained  with  an 
excessive  meat  diet  and  under  certain  pathological  conditions.  As  regards  the  pe^ 
formance  of  muscular  work  the  vegetarian  diet  certainly  is  not  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary mixed  diet. 

A  respiration  calorimeter  with  appliances  for  the  direct  detenniiiati<n  fi 
oxygen,  W.  O.  ATWATERand  F.  G.  Bbnbdict  (  Washingttm,  D.  C:  Qimegu  Mil*- 
lion  of  IVaiimgion,  1905,  pp.  X+193,  fig*.  .#*).— This  volume  includes  a  detailed 
description  of  a  lespiration  calonmeter  and  accessory  apparatus  which  the  authors 
have  devised  for  experiments  with  man,  together  with  the  results  of  check  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  apparatus  and  an  experiment  with  man. 

The  respiration  calorimeter  has  been  in  process  of  development  lor  12  yeare,  and 
much  of  the  work  connected  with  it  has  tieen  a  part  of  the  cooperative  nutritioo 
investigations  ot  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  reported  in  Departmeot  poWio- 
tions  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  698;  17,  p.  165).     Under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  In*"*"" 
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tion  very  important  changes  in  the  apparatus  have  been  introduced  and  the  method 
of  experimenting  has  been  modified  to  include  the  direct  determination  of  oxygen. 
A  quantity  of  air  circulates  through  the  a]>paratua  and  the  carbon  dioxid  and  water 
eliminated  in  the  respiratory  products  are  removed  by  passing  the  air  current  through 
soda-lime  mixture  and  through  sulphuric  acid.  As  the  air  current  {)a8ses  back  into 
the  respiration  chamber  oxygen  is  added  to  make  up  for  that  ueed  by  the  subject, 
the  amount  being  determined  by  weighing  the  cylinder  containing  the  oxygen  before 
and  after  the  addition  is  made.  ^ 

The  calorimeter  may  be  fairly  designated  an  instrument  of  precision  and  serves 
for  the  very  accurate  measurement  of  energy,  carbon  dioxid,  water,  and  oxygen  in 
experiments  with  man  extending  over  a  number  of  days,  under  various  conditions 
of  work  and  rest. 

In  connection  with  the  experiments,  the  Imlance  of  Income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen 
and  other  food  constituents  is  taken  into  account  so  that  the  experiments  furnish 
data  for  considering  the  total  income  and  outgo  of  matter  and  energy  in  addition  to 
the  respiratory  quotient 

"In  experiments  with  man  as  carried  out  with  this  a]>paratus  and  acocessoriee, 
the  following  determinations  of  intake  and  output  of  material  are  made: 

"The  intake  [as  regards  matter]  consists  of  food,  drink,  and  oxygen  from  respired 
air.  The  amounts  are  determined  by  weighing.  The  analyses  include  determina- 
tions of  water,  ash,  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen  (organic),  and  at  times  sulphur  and 
phoepborus.  The  output  of  material  consists  of  products  of  respiration  and  perspira- 
tion, urine,  and  feces.  The  dry  matter  of  feces  and  urine  is  subjectetl  to  a  series  of 
analyses  similar  to  those  for  food,  and  the  water  and  carlx)n  dioxid  of  perspiration 
and  respiration  are  determined  according  to  the  methods  discussed  in  this  report. 
The  determinations  of  nitrogen  in  perspiration  are  made,  when  necessary.  .  .  . 

"[In  the  case  of  energy]  the  intake  is  derived  from  the  potential  energy,  i.  e.,  heats 
of  combustion  of  the  food.  The  output  consists  of  sensible  heat  given  off  from  the 
body,  the  latent  heat  of  the  water  vaporized,  and  the  potential  energy,  i.  e.,  heat  of 
combustion  of  the  unoxidized  jKjrtions  of  the  dry  matter  of  urine  and  feces.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  e.  g.,  work  experiments,  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  output  is  in 
the  heat  equivalent  of  external  muscular  work.  .  .  . 

"The  heats  of  oxidation  are  determined  by  burning  the  substances  in  the  bomb 
calorimeter;  the  heat  given  off  from  the  Ixnly  is  measure<l  by  the  respiration  calorim- 
eter; the  external  work  is  measured  by  a  siwc'ially  devif<e<l  ergometer.  Allowance 
i«  made  for  heat  introduced  and  removed  by  the  ventilating  air  current,  food,  feces, 
*nd  urine,  and  for  that  involved  in  changes  of  body  temperature,  which  is  also 
measured.  .  .  . 

"Since  the  completion  of  the  new  apimratus,  22  experiments  with  5  different  sub- 
jects, covering  a  total  of  60  days,  have  been  conducted.  These  ex])erimente  lasted 
from  1  to  13  days,  during  which  time  the  subject  remained  inclosed  in  the  calorim- 
eter chamber.  Ordinarily  the  experiment  lasts  3  or  4  days.  In  general,  each 
experiment  is  precede<l  by  a  preliminary  period  outside  the  chamber,  during  which 
the  Bubject  is  given  the  special  diet  to  be  tested,  and  his  habits  of  life  so  modified  as 
to  conform  with  those  to  be  followed  in  the  chamber.  When  the  subjift  is  to  be 
engaged  in  muscular  work,  he  devotes  considerable  time  in  the  preliminary  days  to 
riding  a  bicycle  in  the  ojwn  air,  the  amount  of  work  i)erforme<l  being  as  nearly  as 
««n  be  judged  equivalent  to  that  to  be  done  later  on  the  bicycle  ergometer  insids 
tbe  chamber. 

"The  food  for  the  whole  experimental  period,  including  the  preliminary  days,  is 
eMefuUy  weighed,  sampled,  and  daily  portions  plm-ed  in  proper  containers  ready  for 
consumption.  The  more  easily  deconiiK)sed  materials,  such  as  milk  and  cream,  are 
Wnpled,  weighed,  and  analyzeil  each  day.     The  bread  and  meat  when  used  art 
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carefully  sterilized  in  glass  jars.  The  diet  may  be  bo  planned  as  to  maintain  a  om- 
form  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  a  constant  calorific  value  from  day  to  day." 

Seapiratory  quotient  in  static  work,  II,  A.  Bobnstein  and  A.  On  [Ardi. 
Phytiol.  [Pfluger],  109  {1905),  No.  ll-lS,pp.  6tl-6S7). — On  an  average  of  17  experi- 
ments it  was  found  that  the  work  required  in  standing  was  equivalent  to  156  caloris 
per  minute.  Data  are  also  given  regarding  the  expenditure  of  energy  when  a  pick 
was  carried  on  the  back. 

Bespiratoiy  quotient  in  static  work,  ttt,  A.  Bobnstbin  and  B.  vox  GAKitBi 
[Arch.  Phytiol.  [PfliXger'],  109  {1905),  No.  11-lS,  pp.  6i8-6S3).— The  data  repoited 
have  to  do  with  the  effect  of  weighting  the  chest  on  the  oxygen  consumed  and  the 
carbon  dioxid  excreted. 

Alcohol,  sug'ar,  and  caffein,  and  their  effect  upon  muscular  work,  I.  Iotetko 
{Rev.  Soc.  SeL  Hyg.  Aliment.,  t  {1906),  No.  6,  pp.  4SS-491,  fig.  7).— From  eiperimenti 
in  which  muaular  work  was  measured  with  an  ei^graph,  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  sugar  is  an  excellent  food,  a  direct  source  of  energy  in  the  muscles,  and  not  an 
excitant.  Caffein  is  considered  as  an  excitant  of  the  nervous  system  and,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  is  of  great  importance  as  a  tonic,  though  it  has  probably  no  nutri- 
tive value. 

The  after  efifoct  of  muscular  work  upon  'water  vapor  secretion,  H.  Wolpot 
and  F.  ParEiis  {Arch.  Hyg.,  55  {1906),  No.  3,  pp.  S09S2J). — ^The  increased  excretion 
of  water  vapor  due  to  muscular  work  can  be  noted  for  several  hours  after  the  voit 
has  ceased. 

The  daily  curve  of  water  vapor  excretion  in  man,  H.  Wolper  and  F.  Petek 
{Arch.  Hyg.,  66  {1906),  No.  S,  pp.  g99S08,  dgm.  1). — From  their  inveetigatione  the 
authors  conclude  that  neither  the  time  of  day  nor  the  diet  ia  a  direct  cause  of  varia- 
tion in  the  amount  of  water  vapor  excreted.  The  average  amount  excreted  per  day 
was  1,660  gm.  at,  in  still  air,  a  temperature  of  24°  C.  and  containing  65  per  cent 
moisture. 

Observations  on  creatin  excretion  in  man,  C.  J.  C.  Van  HoooENnuYzs  and  H. 
Vekploboh  {Ztschr.  Phytiol.  Chem.,  46  {1906),  No.  6-6,  pp.  415-471,  fig».  <?).— In  the 
experiments  reported  muscular  work  did  not  exercise  any  marked  effect  on  the  excre- 
tion of  creatin  except  in  the  case  of  a  fasting  subject,  when  an  increase  was  noticeable. 
Gelatin  and  casein  added  to  the  ration  did  not  increase  creatin  excretion,  and  the 
addition  of  5  eggs  caused  only  a  slight  increase.  Other  questions  relating  to  cieatiii 
formation  and  excretion  were  also  studied  and  the  investigation  as  a  whole  is  dis- 
cussed with  reference  to  Folin's  theory  of  nitrogen  metabolism. 

Report  of  the  departmental  committee  on  vagnrancy,  J.  L.  Whabtox  et  au 
{London:  Wyman  ct  Sons,  Ltd.,  1906,  pp.  VI  +  US). — The  housing,  care,  and  man- 
agement of  vagrants,  and  their  relation  toward  other  classes  are  considered,  one  of 
the  questions  taken  up  being  the  dietary  for  casual  wards  and  labor  colonies.  The 
dietary  recommended  for  casual  wards  would  cost  about  39  eta.  per  head  per  week 
and  would  furnish  63  gm.  protein  and  2,500  calories  per  head  per  day,  and  thai 
recommended  for  labor  colonies  would  cost  about  33  cts.  per  head  per  week  and 
furnish  66  gm.  protein  and  2,236  calories  per  head  per  day. 

AHIMAL  PKODXJCTIOir. 

Oonunerclal  feeding  stuffs,  E.  H.  Jenkins  and  A.  L.  Winton  {Comeetieul Salt 
Sla.  Rpt.  1905,  pi.  S,  pp.  145-188).— The  feeding  stuffs  examined  under  the  State  law 
included  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  rape-seed  meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  mid- 
■  dlings,  wheat  mixed  feed,  maize  meal,  gluten  meal  and  feed,  hominy  feed,  rye  feed, 
malt  sprouts,  dried  distillery  grains,  buckwheat  middlings,  alfalfa  meal,  mistellane- 
ous  mixed  feeds,  proprietary  horse  feeds,  proprietary  and  other  dairy  and  8to<i 
feeds,  proprietary  poultry  feeds,  beef  scrap,  and  mejit  meal, 
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"The  examinations  of  these  feeds  show  that  in  many  cases  the  dealers  do  not  give 
the  gnarantiee,  as  required  by  law.  When  given,  they  are  too  often  misleading, 
being  much  higher  than  the  composition  of  the  goods  warrants.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  gluten  meals  and  gluten  feeds. 

"The  mixtures  of  wheat  feed  and  corncobs,  formerly  sold,  ill^ally,  as  'wheat 
feed,'  are  now  sold  under  distinctive  names  and  with  a  guaranty;  thus  complying 
with  the  law. 

"There  are  still  on  the  market  a  large  number  of  low-grade  mixed  feeds,  of  very 
moderate  feeding  value,  but  sold  for  only  a  few  dollars  per  ton  less  than  the  standard 
high-grade  feeds." 

In  most  cases  a  feeder  can  not  use  to  advantage  any  boughten  feed  containing  less 
than  15  per  cent  of  protein. 

"Beady-mixed  feeds,  ma^e  of  a  number  of  by-products  or  factory  wastes,  may 
wisely  be  let  alone,  unless  the  buyer  can  see  for  himself  out  of  just  what  raw  mate- 
rial the  mixture  is  being  prepared.  Low  grade,  damaged  com,  shriveled  wheat,  pea- 
nat  refuse  and  wheat  screenings  containing  many  weed  seeds,  are  not  infrequently 
found  in  such  feeds  by  careful  examination,  but  are  not  easy  for  the  buyer  himself 
to  recognize." 

Commercial  feeding:  stufb  sold  in  Maryland,  H.  B.  McDonnell  et  al.  (Md. 
Agr.  Col.  Quart.,  1905,  iVb.  SO,  pp.  7). — ^The  protein  and  fat  were  determined  under 
the  State  feeding-stuff  law  in  a  number  of  samples  of  meat  meal  and  other  poultry 
feeds  of  animal  origin,  cotton-seed  meat,  linseed  meal,  unpreased  flaxseed  meal, 
gluten  feed,  molasses  grains,  wheat  middlings,  alfalfa  meal,  short-cut  alfalfa,  dried 
distillers'  grains,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  proprietary  poultry  fee<ls,  pigeon 
feed,  ground  oat»,  sugar-beet  pulp  feeds,  com  bran,  and  mixed  and  proprietary 
feeds.  "  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  ground  peanut  hulls  are  being  used  to  some 
extent  to  adulterate  feeds,  probably  bran,  and  purchasers  should  be  on  the  lookout 
for  this,  as  the  hulls  are  worthless  as  a  feed." 

Concentrated  feeding  stuffs,  J.  P.  Street,  W.  P.  Allen,  and  Y.  J.  Cabberry 
(AVmj  Jersey  fitas.  Bui.  193,  pp.  38). — The  feeding  stuffs  examined  under  the  State 
pure-food  law  included  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal  (old  process),  germ  meal, 
gluten  feed,  corn  bran,  hominy  meal  and  similar  goods,  distillers'  and  brewers' 
grains,  malt  sprouts,  molasses  grains,  mixed  and  proprietary  feeds,  biscuit  refuse, 
biscuit  refuse  and  milk,  alfalfa  meal,  barley  feed,  dried  sugar  beet  pulp,  meat  meal 
and  proprietary  poultry  feeds,  calf  meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  feeding  flour, 
wheat  feed,  rye  bran,  rye  feed,  corn  meal,  com-and-cob  meal,  mixed  ground  grains, 
buckwheat  middlings,  buckwheat  bran,  and  buckwheat  feed. 

"Of  the  126  different  brands  of  feed  received,  and  which  should  have  been  guar- 
anteed, four  failed  to  meet  this  requirement. 

"Of  the  241  samples  which  were  guaranteed,  90  were  deficient,  71  of  these  being 
low  in  protein.  * 

"Of  the  103  samples  which  did  not  require  a  guarantee,  all  were  pure  products, 
but  the  wheat  brans  and  feeding  flours  were  below  normal  quality. 

"  No  direct  adulteration  is  reported,  but  there  are  a  number  of  feeds  on  the  market 
whose  composition  does  not  warrant  the  high  guarantees  they  carry. 

"The  purchaser  of  protein  will  rarely  find  any  feed  containing  less  than  1.5  per 
cent  of  protein  a  desirable  or  an  economical  purchase,  and  in  all  cases  a  strict  regard 
roust  be  given  to  the  amount  of  nutrients  guaranteed  and  the  prices  asked  for  the 
same." 

Third  report  on  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  and  cotton-seed  meal,  B.  W. 
KiLooRE.  C.  D.  HARRts,  and  J.  C.  Phblps  (liul.  N.  C.  Depl.  Agr.,  26  (1905),  No.  11, 
pp.  6S,fig».  7). — Under  the  provisions  of  the  State  feeding-stuff  law  534  samples  of 
wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  bran  and  shorts,  ship  stuff,  oat  feeds,  corn  and  oat  feeds, 
rice  meal,  rice  feed,  peanut  bran,  peanut  feed,  molasses  or  sugar  feeds,  malt  sprouts, 
gluten  feed,  hominy  feeds  and  chops,  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton-aeed  bulls,  cotton- 
seed feeds,  and  mixed  and  proprietary  feeds. 
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About  one-third  of  the  samples  of  wheat  bran  were  found  to  contun  com  bttn, 
rice  chaff,  and  peanut  shells.  One-third  of  the  samples  of  bran  and  shorts  were  also 
found  to  be  mixtures.  In  the  case  of  com  and  oat  feeds,  molasMs  feeds,  hominy 
feeds,  cotton-seed  feeds,  and  mixed  and  proprietary  feeds  most  of  the  samples  were 
of  good  quality.  In  the  case  of  other  classes  of  goods  analyzed  a  larger  propoitioa 
of  the  goods  were  below  the  standard.  "  Good  grades  of  cotton-seed  meal  contain 
*43  per  cent  or  more  of  protein.  This  means  that  they  have  about  7  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  which  is  equal  to  8.5  per  cent  of  ammonia.  Meals  in  past  years  espedilly 
have  not  infrequently  been  considerably  higher  than  this."  Of  the  120  samplet 
examined  37  were  below  the  standard,  7.5  per  cent  ammonia. 

Oomxnercial  feeding  sttiA,  J.  L.  Hills,  C.  H.  Jones,  and  F.  M.  Hollistb 
{  Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  117,  pp.  S). — Some  150  samples  of  commercial  feeding  stoSs  were 
collected  for  examination  under  the  State  law  in  the  spring  of  1905.  These  included 
cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  meals  and  feeds,  distillers'  dried  grains,  ott 
feeds,  com  and  oat  feeds,  hominy  feed,  sugar  feed,  ground  beef  scraps,  wheat  ofUc, 
and  provendetB. 

Commercial  feeding  stufita,  J.  L.  Hills  and  C.  H.  Jokes  {Vermont  Sla.  BtiL  US, 
pp.  9-16). — In  the  autumn  of  1905,  270  samples  of  commercial  feeding  stD&  veie 
collected  for  inspection  under  the  State  law,  including  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  med, 
gluten  meals  and  feeds,  distillers'  dried  grains,  oat  feeds,  com  and  oat  feeds  lod 
similar  goods,  hominy  feeds,  mixed  feeds,  molasses  grains,  molasses  beet  pulp, 
alfalfa  meal,  calf  meal,  provenders,  and  wheat  offals.  The  cotton-seed  meals  con- 
tained 41.5  per  cent  protein  as  compared  with  44  per  cent  found  in  the  samples  on 
sale  in  the  State  up  to  a  year  or  two  ago.  A  low  protein  content  has  been  obeentd 
elsewhere  and  has  been  attributed  to  general  crop  conditions. 

Olive  pomace  as  a  feeding  stuff,  E.  Mabchi  (S.  Cong.  Internal.  Aliment.  Jtatim. 
BHail,  1905,  Raps.,  pp.  ieS-17S). — From  a  study  of  the  composition  of  olive  palp  and 
a  summary  of  data  regarding  its  feeding  value,  the  conclusion  ia  reached  that  thit 
material  can  be  used  in  the  feeding  of  farm  animals,  but  that  it  should  be  mixed  with 
some  material  which  is  low  in  fat  and  carbohydrates,  such  as  legumes,  oommercial 
by-products,  skim  milk,  casein,  dried  blood,  etc. 

Adulteration  of  feeding  stuffii,  C.  Gotuhso  (j?.  Cong.  IntemaL  Aliment.  Saim. 
Bitail,  1905,  Rapt.,  pp.  -205-209). — Work  connected  with  feeding-stuS  inspection  in 
Italy  is  spoken  of.  The  author  believes  that  chemical  analysis  furnishes  a  satidac- 
tory  basis  for  such  work. 

Alfalfa  for  the  growing  and  fattening  of  animftla  in  the  Great  FlBia* 
region,  I.  D.  Graham  (  K S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Cire.  S6,  pp. i4i-l^)~ 
This  is  reprinted  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1904  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  686). 

The  effect  of  the  ration  on  the  value  of  the  manure,  J.  M.  BABTLErr  [UaiM 
Sta.  Bui.  1S6,  pp.  45-4JS).  — In  digestion  experiments  with  steers  the  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  excret-)ry  products  were  determined,  as  well  as  the  nitrogen. 
The  rations  were  made  up  of  hay  alone  and  with  spring  and  winter  wheat  bran  and 
cotton-seed  meal.    The  following  table  summarizes  the  values  found: 

The  money  vcUue  of  the  fertilizing  elementt  excreted  on  each  ration  and  per  100  U».ti 

each  feed. 


Ration. 

Nltragen. 

Phoa- 
phoric 
acid. 

1 
Fouib.  1 

ante. 

iW 
S.96 
8.70 
196, 

7.46 
8.98 
7.27 
9.« 

: 

Tottl 
nine. 

Hay  alone  ...■■•..••..•• •■■.••••..... 

daiti. 

S.S6 
10.40 

9.M 
16.30 
IS.  BO 
87.80 
31.90 
99  40 

Oentt. 
0.39 
2.0J 
1.S7 
1.32 
.98 
11.91 
8.85 
9.80 

Cmb. 
8.6 

Hay  and  npring  wheat  bran 

16.K 

H« 

Hay  and  cottonneed  meal 

90.57 

lOOlbfl.hay 

21. » 

100  lbs.  spring  wheat  bran 

ce.M 

100  lbs.  winter  wheat  bran 

M 

100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal 

m» 
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"In  the  first  experiment  with  hay  alone,  more  nitrogen  was  found  in  the  excre- 
tjons  than  was  taken  in  the  food.  This  discrepancy  was  probably  due  to  insuflScient 
nltrc^n  in  the  ration  to  maintain  the  animals  and  they  lost  flesh,  excreting  some 
body  nitrogen.  .  .  . 

"The  larger  part  of  the  nitrogen,  the  most  expensive  element,  and  potash  are 
given  off  in  the  urine,  hence  the  importance  of  saving  all  of  this  most  valuable  part 
of  the  manure.  Not  only  are  other  elements  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  liquid, 
bat  they  are  in  much  more  available  form  than  in  the  solid.  Only  traces  of 
phosphoric  acid  were  found  in  the  urine." 

The  nitrog^en  balance  in  the  nutrition  of  ruminants,  A.  GoniN  and  P.  Andou- 
ARD  (^.  Cong.  Internal.  Aliment.  RcUion.  BHaU,  1905,  Rapt.,  pp.  12e-124). — Data  are 
reported  regarding  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  excreted  in  the  urine  and  feces.  The 
authors  believe  that  such  data  should  be  used  with  caution,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  food  material  remains  a  long  time  in  the  digestive  tract  of 
Herbivora. 

Concerning  the  assimilation  of  protein  in  the  animal  body,  E.  Abdkbhal- 
DEN  and  F.  Samoely  (Zttehr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  46  (190B),  No.  1-g,  pp.  19S-S00).— The 
examination  of  the  blood  of  horses  under  different  conditions  showed  that  the  pro- 
tein of  food  was  without  influence  on  the  composition  of  serum  proteid. 

The  nutritive  value  of  amids,  B.  von  Strusiewicz  (Zltehr.  Biol.,  47  {1905), 
p.  14S). — From  experiments  with  sheep  the  author  concludes  that  amids  have  the 
Bame  value  as  proteida,  a  deduction  not  in  accord  with  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
other  investigators. 

Phosphates  in  the  ration  of  young  animals,  Rasquin  {i.  Cong.  Jntemai. 
Aliment.  Ration.  Betail,  1905,  Rapt.,  pp.  6g-6S) . — The  work  of  other  investigators  is 
summarized  and  tests  briefly  reported  in  which  rations  with  and  without  added 
phosphate  (ground  bone)  were  studied  with  chickens.  On  a  powdered  bone  ration 
the  gain  in  weight  was  greater  and  the  skeleton  was  heavier  and  containe<l  a  larger 
amount  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  Mineral  phosphates,  the  author  concludes, 
are  of  value  in  the  feeding  of  young  animals. 

Watering  farm  animals,  P.  Wery  {S.  Cong.  Internal.  Aliment.  Ration.  Bllail,  1905, 
Raps. ,  pp.  86-91) .  — Various  questions  concerned  with  the  wholesomeness  of  the  water 
supply  are  taken  up.  The  author  recommends  that  more  public  watering  troughs 
be  provided  which  will  give  a  constant  supply  of  water  of  good  quality. 

Proceedingps  of  Second  International  Congress  for  the  Kational  Feeding  of 
Farm  Animals  ($.  Ctmg.  Intemat.  Aliment.  Ration.  Bitail,  1906,  Compt.  Rend.,  pp. 
19t). — The  programmes,  list  of  members,  proceedings,  etc.,  of  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Congress  for  the  Rational  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals,  which  was  held  in  1905 
at  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Li^e. 

R^sumd  of  the  principal  experiments  on  cattle  feeding  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  low  countries,  J.  J.  O.  de  Vries  (S.  Cong.  Intemat.  Aliment. 
Ration.  Bitail,  1905,  Rap».,pp.  149-16S). — Dutch  investigations  on  cattle  feedmgare 
summarized.  The  author  believes  that  rations  which  have  given  satisfactory  results 
in  practice  should  be  studied  by  scientific  methods. 

Feeding  experiments  with  cattle  designed  for  fattening  and  pasture,  L. 
Badwens  (S.  Cong.  Intemat.  Aliment  Ration.  Betail,  1905,  Raps., pp.  144-148).— Be\gi$iii 
studies  are  summarized  comparmg  horse  beans  with  and  without  other  concentrated 
feed  for  young  cattle,  but  conclusions  are  not  drawn. 

Experiments  on  fattening  calves,  F.  Smeyers  {H.  Cong.  Internal.  Aliment.  Ration. 
Betail,  190-5,  Raps.,  pp.  197-204).— The  tests  reported  show  that  leeding  whole  milk 
to  calves  is  not  profitable. 

Data  are  summarized  regarding  skim  milk  supplemented  by  other  feeds,  and 
attention  is  directed  to  the  bad  results  which  were  obtained  in  the  feeding  of  sour 
milk.    The  author  believes  that  the  question  of  the  better  utilization  of  skim  milk 
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should  be  studied  and  that  the  degree  of  acidity  which  may  be  permitted  without 
harm  should  be  determined. 

Cost  of  maintenance  and  grrowtli  of  nuninanta,  A.  Gouin  and  P.  Asdodaid 
(g.  Cong.  Internal.  Aliment.  Ration.  BHarl,  1905,  Rapt.,  pp.  116-lgl).—Oa  the  huit 
of  experimental  evidence,  the  authors  conclude  that  the  energy  required  for  a  kilo- 
gram of  gain  in  body  weight  ia  about  1,200  calories  per  square  meter  sarfate  aiea. 
Powdered  bone  is  considered  an  important  aid  in  practical  feeding. 

Western  feeds  for  beef  production,  J.  G.  H.\NBr  and  O.  H.  Elung  (A'oimii 
Sta.  Bui.  1S3,  pp.  S1-5S,  figt.  9).— Using  64  grade  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  cattle 
divided  into  8  uniform  lots,  the  value  of  corn-and-cob  meal  and  Kaflr  com  meal  with 
alfalfa  hay,  with  Kafir  com  hay,  and  with  sorghum  hay  was  studied,  as  well  u 
ground  wheat  with  alfalfa  hay,  and  a  mixed  ration  containing  all  the  other  feeding 
stuffs  enumerated. 

The  greatest  gain  in  the  152  days  of  the  test,  338  lbs.,  was  noted  with  the  lot  fed 
corn-and-cob  meal  and  alfalfa  hay,  and  the  smallest  gain,  160  lbs.,  with  the  lot  fed 
ground  Kaflr  com  and  sorghum  hay.  Generally  speaking,  the  lots  fed  the  ratioiu 
containing  alfalfa  hay  and  the  mixed  ration  made  larger  gains  than  the  other  lots. 

The  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  ranged  from  5.13  cts.  with  the  com-and-oob  meal  and 
alfalfa  hay  ration  to  11.74  cts.  on  ground  Kafir  com  and  sorghum  hay. 

In  the  case  of  the  lots  fed  ground  grain  and  alfalfa  hay  the  dressed  weight  was  on 
an  average  60  per  cent  of  the  live  weight  in  round  numbers.  In  the  case  of  the  othtf 
lots  it  was  somewhat  lower.    Other  data  regarding  the  slaughter  test  are  recorded. 

"For  beef  production,  ground  Kafir  corn  is  about  equal,  pound  for  pound,  to  corn- 
and-cob  meal  when  alfalfa  hay  is  fed  with  either  of  these  concentrates.  .  -  - 
Ground  wheat  and  alfalfa  hay,  fed  together,  is  not  an  economical  ration  for  beef  on 
account  of  the  loosening  effect  of  these  feeds  on  the  steers  and  the  expensiveneaB  of 
the  wheat.  ... 

"A  matter  of  this  experiment  of  considerable  interest,  especially  to  the  western 
farmer,  is  the  part  that  the  various  roughages  play  in  beef  production.  .  .  .  One 
bushel  of  corn-and-cob  meal  fed  with  alfalfa  hay  as  roughage  produced  11.8  lbs.  of 
flesh,  while  the  same  amount  of  corn-and-cob  meal  fed  with  sorghum  hay  as  a  roogb- 
age  gave  in  return  only  6.25  lbs.  of  flesh;  thus,  a  difference  of  5.5  lbs.,  or  88  percent 
in  favor  of  the  alfalfa  hay  ration.  .  .  . 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  western  feeds  grown  without  irrigation 
have  the  chief  food  constituents  m  a  slightly  different  proportion  from  those  grown 
under  more  favorable  conditions,  though  the  nutritive  ratio  of  the  rations  fed  and 
the  profit  per  steer  have  a  direct  relation  to  each  other.  For  practical  work  the  results 
would  be  little  changed  by  this  difference  in  composition." 

Highland  cattle,  J.  Roberts  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  But.  Anim.  bidiu.  Grc  SS, 
pp.  S.i7-S41). — This  is  reprinted  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  for  19M 
(E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  689). 

Pigs  and  bacon  (Jour.  Jamaica  Agr.  Soc.,  10  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  108-110).—^^ 
are  summarized  showing  that  bacon  curing  may  be  profitably  carried  on  in  Jamaica 
with  local-grown  pigs.  The  majority  ol  the  local  feeding  stuffs,  it  is  pointed  out,  are 
very  rich  in  carbohydrates  and  tend  to  produce  fat  rather  than  flesh.  Tlie  pulp 
remaining  after  cotton-seed  oil  is  expressed,  peas,  and  cowpeas  are  spoken  of  as  very 
satisfactory  feeds  for  pigs  raised  for  bacon. 

Feeding  of  horsee,  £.  Lavalard  (e.  Cong.  Intemat.  Aliment.  Ration.  Bftail,  ISOS, 
Raps.,  pp.  1S-S7). — A  summary  and  discussion  of  recent  horse-feeding  experiments 
m  France,  particularly  those  carried  on  upon  a  laige  scale. 

Influence  of  foods  containing  sugar  upon  the  digeatibility  of  rations  of 
horses,  J.  Alquier  (Z.  Cong.  Inlemnt.  Aliment.  Ration.  BHail,  1905,  Raps.,  pp.  1-lt)-— 
On  the  tKisis  of  experimental  evidence  it  is  stated  that  sugar  did  not  a{)preciaWy 
affect  the  digestibitity  ot  the  nutrients  of  a  ration  even  when  as  much  as  5  or  6  ii- 
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per  1,000  kg.  body  weight  was  consumed.  Sirup  and  moIasBes  in  smaller  quantities, 
however,  decreased  digestibility,  a  fact  which  is  explained  by  the  laxative  properties 
of  the  alkaline  salts  in  beet  molasses. 

The  toxicity  and  hygrienic  and  therapeutic  rdle  of  the  mineral  matter  of 
molasses  for  horses,  J.  Alquier  {S.  Cong.  Jn/emat.  Aliment.  Ration.  Bitail,  1905, 
Raps.,  pp.  ep-#5).— From  the  experimental  evidence  presented  the  conclusion  was 
drawn  that  molasses  is  harmless  and  a  hygienic  nutritive  material  when  the  amount 
consumed  per  day  does  not  exceed  3  or  4  kg.  per  horse. 

Hunter-horse  production  in  Ireland,  W.  J.  Kennedy  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  87,  pp.  187-S25,  pis.  8). —  This  is  reprinted  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  Bureau  for  1904  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  691). 

The  poultry  industry  of  Petaltuna,  California,  P.  H.  Lawler  ( U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  92,  pp.  SieSSg,  ph.  S). — This  is  reprinted  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1904  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p. 
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The  influence  of  changes  in  feeding  upon  milk  production,  J.  L.  Hills 
( Vermont  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  341-876). — This  is  a  compilation  and  discussion  of  the 
data  obtained  in  the  feeding  trials  reported  in  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  annual 
reports  of  the  station  (1896-1903),  inclusive,  and  relates  to  the  effect  upon  produc- 
tion of  changes  in  the  total  and  digestible  dry  matter,  digestible  protein,  digestible 
carbohydrates,  and  calories.  Many  deductions  are  made  from  the  numerous  tables 
which  show  in  a  condensed  form,  food  consumption;  production  of  milk,  total 
solids,  and  fat  with  the  food  cost  of  each;  and  production  proportioned  to  food 
consumption. 

Among  the  author's  generalizations  are  the  following: 

"(1)  The  testimony  affordetl  by  the  results  as  between  different  rations  and  the 
same  ration  fed  in  different  amounts  is  so  nearly  alike,  speaking  broadly,  that  one 
may  safely  group  them  together  and  argue  on  the  basis  of  variations  in  dry  matter 
or  in  nutrient  consumption  regardless  of  their  origin. 

"  (2)  When  like  quantities  of  the  several  nutrients  were  eaten,  production  was 
unaltered. 

"  (3)  A  6  per  cent  increase  or  decrease  in  total  dry  matter  eaten  was  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  2  per  cent  change  in  yield;  a  10  per  cent  increase  or  decrease,  by 
a  5  per  cent  change  in  yield.  .  .  . 

"(4)  A  7  percent  increase  or  decrease  in  digestible  dry  matter  eaten  was  accom- 
panied by  a  3  per  cent  change  in  yield;  a  12  percent  increase  or  decrease,  by  a  6  per 
cent  change  in  yield;  or,  in  other  words,  a.s  food  varied  so  did  the  yield,  but  to  a  less 
degree.  .... 

.    "  (5)  As  for  digestible  dry  matter,  so  for  digestible  carbohydrates  and  for  calories, 
word  for  word  and,  essentially,  figure  for  figure. 

"  (6)  A3  per  cent  increase  or  decrease  in  digestible  protein  eaten  had  no  effect  on 
production;  a  7  per  cent  increase  or  decrease  was  accompanied  by  a  2  to  3  per  cent 
change  in  yield;  and  a  22  per  cent  increase  or  decrease  by  a  4  to  5  per  cent 
change.  .  .  . 

"(7)  A  change  in  feeding  of  from  more  than  to  lees  than  15.5  lbs.  of  digestible 
nutrients  or  vice  versa  caused  more  decided  changes  in  yield  than  did  modifications 
in  feeding  on  either  side  of  that  line,  the  average  figures  being  7  per  cent  and  4  per 
cent. 

"  (8)  The  nutritive  ratio  changes  were  evidenced  in  production  fiuctuations  much 
as  were  those  of  digestible  protein;  when  it  narrowed,  production  generally  increased, 
and  vice  versa. 
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"(9)  The  ultimate  effect  of  a  given  food  supply  upon  the  milk  flowisdonbtlesBthe 
more  or  less  composite  result  of  several  coincidently  active  factors,  including,  primar- 
ily changes  in  the  amounts  of  digestible  nutrients  tal^en  as  a  whble;  secondarily, 
changes  in  the  amounts  of  digestible  protein,  and,  probably,  modifications  in  the 
proportions  of  digestible  nutrients  consumed  in  concentrates  and  in  roughage. 

' '  The  writer's  study  of  these  data  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a  whole  they 
do  not  support  the  doctrine  which  lays  extreme  stress  on  the  paramountcy  of  pro- 
tein ;  that  they  indicate  that  a  ration  with  a  nutritive  ratio  wider  than  1 : 6,  perhaps  as 
wide  as  1:7,  or,  indee<l,  in  some  cases  one  slightly  wider,  may  prove  economically  as 
effective  as  the  traditional  1:5.4;  that  a  sufficiency  of  nutrients,  affording  enough 
available  energy  for  bodily  needs,  if  carrying  a  fair  amount  of  digestible  protein,  not 
necessarily  as  much  as  2.5  pounds,  may  prove  economically  as  serviceable  as  does  * 
richer  ration." 

Feeding'  trials  with,  cows,  J.  L.  Hills  ( VermorU  Sla.  Rpl.  1906,  pp.  S77-404,  •<«*- 
46g). — In  the  feeding  experiments  conducted  during  the  year  on  the  same  gatenl 
plan  as  in  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  2S4)  tests  were  made  of  India  wheat  meal, 
hominy  feed,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  linseed  meal,  and  further  data  were  secured  on 
the  extent  of  experimental  error  in  feeding  trials.  The  experiments  included  42  cows 
and  covered  a  period  of  25  weeks. 

"India  wheat  meal,  used  in  medium  to  small  amounts,  seemed  a  fair  sabetitiite, 
pound  for  pound,  for  wheat  bran,,  and  nearly  so  for  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cotton- 
seed and  linseed  meals,  an  outcome  which  its  analysis  would  not  have  led  one  to 
expect  and  which  has  been  confinned  by  the  concordant  results  of  two  seasons'  trials. 

"Hominy  feed  proved  superior  as  a  milk  maker  to  a  rather  inferior  grade  of  wheat 
bran,  but  did  not  appear  to  be  the  equal  of  cotton-seed  and  linseed  meals,  nor  was  it 
as  e(«nomical  a  concentrate  to  use.  This  outcome  has,  likewise,  the  coincident  testi- 
mony of  two  years'  trials  to  back  it. 

"Colton-Sfcd  meal,  as  coniparetl  with  linseed  meal,  seemed  to  possess  a  small  though 
mea.surable  advantage  a.s  a  milk  and  butter  making  by-product;  and  since  it  cost  less 
and  carried  a  greater  plant-food  content,  it  proved  economically  preferable." 

When  6  to  8  animals  are  fed  by  the  alternation  system,  it  is  believed  that  the 
experimental  error  may  be  held  to  be  a  n^ligible  quantity. 

A  comparison  of  feeding  trial  methods,  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  Sla.  RpL  1905, 
pp.  405-412) . — The  results  obtained  during  the  year  agreed  with  those  previonslT 
report«>d,  showing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  that  the  simple  alternation  system 
of  conducting  feeding  trials  is  preferable  to  the  combined  method,  bat  that  the  testi- 
mony of  both  is  better  than  that  of  either  alone. 

Influence  of  sesame  feeding  on  the  yield  of  milk  and  the  quality  of  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  Moser,  Peter,  and  Kappbli  {Jahresber.  Molt.  Schvle  Sitti- 
ZoUiko/en,  18  {1904-6),  Beilnge;  abt.  m  Milehw.  ZentU.,  S  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  gl9-tSt).— 
Sesame  meal  to  the  extent  of  1  kg.  per  head  daily  produced  a  satisfactory  increase  in 
the  yield  of  milk,  but  when  increased  to  1}  kg.  was  relatively  less  satisfactory. 

The  fat  content  of  the  milk  showed  no  marked  variations  due  to  the  feeding. 
The  clieese  was  apparently  unfavorably  influenced  by  the  larger  quantities  of  sesune 
meal  fed.  The  butter  was  regularly  of  good  quality,  although  the  opinions  of 
the  experts  were  not  unanimous  as  regards  the  influence  of  this  material  on  the 
quality  of  butter.  In  any  case  the  influence  on  the  butter  was  very  small.  Witb 
reference,  therefore,  to  cheese  making  it  is  recommended  that  the  quantity  of  sesame 
meal  be  limited  to  1  kg.  per  head  daily. 

Influence  on  the  fat  content  of  milk  of  palm-nut  cake  as  comi>ai«d  viA 
rape-seed  cake  and  peanut  cake,  T.  von  Szankowsei  {Inaug.  Ditt.,  Univ.  MU, 
1905;  at>».  in  MUchw.  Zenlhl.,  S  {1906),  No.  5,  p.  ^5*).— The  author  concludes  that  the 
palm-nut  cake  rich  in  fat  exerts  a  favorable  influence  on  the  fat  content  of  milk,  the 
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cake  poor  in  fat  exerting  more  influence  on  the  quantity  of  milk.  The  addition  of  oil 
acts  unfavorably  on  both  the  yield  and  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  which,  however, 
18  not  the  case  when  the  oil  is  present  in  the  material  in  a  natural  state.  Rape-seed 
cake  in  comparison  with  palm-nut  cake  increased  the  yield  of  milk  but  had  no 
influence  on  the  fat  content.  Peanut  cake  increased  the  yield  of  milk  and  fat  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  feeding  period. 

Suggestions  for  construction  of  a  modem  dairy  bam  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Anim.  Indus.  (Xrc.  90,  pp.  6,  figs.  g). — It  is  the  aim  of  this  circular  to  present  a  plan 
for  a  dairy  bam  embodying  the  best  ideas  in  scientific  and  sanitary  construction  con- 
sistent with  practicability  and  cheapness. 

Dairying  at  Park  Soyal,  1006,  E.  Mathe^-s  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  England,  66 
{1905) ,  pp.  93-111) . — Tests  of  the  butter  and  milk  production  of  a  number  of  cows 
of  different  breeds  exhibited  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  1906 
and  several  butter-making  experiments  are  reported.  The  experimental  work  was 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  object  lessons  and  consisted  in  making  butter 
from  milk  obtained  after  short  and  long  periods  of  secretion,  comparing  butter  made 
from  the  milk  of  different  breeds,  churning  at  different  temperatures,  etc. 

Secord  of  the  station  herd  for  1904-S,  J.  L.  Hills  (  Vermont  Sta.  Rpt.  1906, 
pp.  43g-427). — Records  of  52  cows  for  the  year  are  reporteil.  Some  of  the  average 
results  are  as  follows:  Yield  of  milk  5,343  lbs.,  fat  content  5.25  per  cent,  total  solids 
14.73  per  cent,  yield  of  butter  323.6  lbs.,  cost  of  food  $58.31,  and  proceeds  from  sale 
of  butter  196.93. 

On  the  variations  in  the  constituents  of  cows'  milk  during  the  course  of 
lactation,  F.  Prachfbld  (Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Leipzig,  1905;  abs.  in  Milehw.  Zenlbl.,e 
(1906),  No.  6,  pp.  S28,  S39). — The  greatest  variations  in  individual  constituents 
occurred  during  the  second  and  third  months  and  at  the  close  of  the  lactation  period. 
Variations  in  fat,  sugar,  proteids,  and  ash  decreased  in  the  order  mentioned.  In 
general,  the  percentages  of  fat,  proteids,  and  ash  in  the  milk  increased  and  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  decreased  from  the  beginning  to  the  second  or  third  month  of  the 
lactation  period,  from  which  time  on  until  the  end  of  the  period  these  relations  were 
reversed. 

Investigations  on  the  relations  of  the  properties  of  the  blood  (erythrocytes 
and  hemoglobin)  to  the  productive  capacity  of  milch  cows,  £).  Scbultz 
(FiMin^s  Landw.  Zlg.,  S5  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  S72-2S6).—The  investigations,  which 
were  made  with  3  dairy  herds,  consisted  in  connting  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and 
estimating  the  hemoglobin. 

The  red  blood  counts  were  found  to  be  influenced  by  the  age  of  the  cows,  stage  of 
pregnancy,  variations  in  altitude,  and  other  causes.  Averaging  the  data  for  the  cows 
4  to  6  years  of  age  and  of  moderate  productive  capacity,  a  blood  count  of  6,320,000 
erythrocytes  per  cubic  millimeter  was  obtained  for  one  herd,  the  production  of  which 
was  2,400  kg.  of  milk  containing  3.76  per  cent  of  fat;  6,640,000  for  another  herd 
producing  3,400  kg.  of  milk  containing  3.08  i)er  cent  of  fat;  and  6,960,000  for  a  third 
herd  producing  4,000  kg.  of  milk  containing  4.01  per  cent  of  fat,  indicating  a  relation 
between  the  yield  of  milk  and  fat  and  the  number  of  red  blood  cells. 

The  number  of  red  blood  cells  showed  a  tendency  to  increase  until  the  animals 
reached  the  age  of  4  to  6  years,  after  which  there  was  a  decrease.  There  was  also  a 
decrease  in  the  later  stages  of  pregnancy.  More  dependence  was  placed  upon  the 
blood  counts  than  upon  the  hemoglobin  estimations,  but  in  general  the  two  deter- 
minations varied^ proportionately.  With  animals  in  advance<l  pregnancy  and  those 
kept  at  high  altitudes  the  hemoglobin  was  relatively  increased,  while  with  young 
animals  and  those  very  productive  the  proportion  of  hemoglobin  to  red  cells  was 
reduced.  A  high  content  of  hemoglobin  and  a  high  blood  count  are  considered 
favorable  to  milk  secretion,  and  it  is  suggesteil  that  these  might  be  increased  by 
breeding. 
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On  the  lecithin  content  of  milk,  W.  Koch  {Ztachr.  P/iyrioI.  Oum.,  47  (1906), 
JVo.  4-6,  pp.  SilSSO). — What  has  heretofore  been  reported  as  lecithin,  the  author 
considers  a  mixture  of  lecithin  and  cephalin.  The  two  substances  may  be  separated 
by  precipitation  of  the  cephalin  from  an  alcoholic  solution  by  means  of  an  ammoni- 
acal  solution  of  lead  acetate.  BoUi  lecithin  and  cephalin  are  considered  present  in 
milk  in  sufficient  quantities  for  estimation.  Failure  to  find  lecithin  in  milk  is 
believed  to  be  due  to  th^  common  error  of  treating  lecithin  as  a  fat  and  extracting 
with  ether.  Lecithin,  however,  does  nqi  behave  the  same  as  a  fat  and  in  separating 
milk  it  remains  for  the  most  part  in  the  skim  milk  rather  than  being  removed  in  the 
cream. 

A  compariaon  of  the  composition  of  the  casein  of  human,  cows',  and  goats' 
milk,  E.  Abdekhalden  and  A.  Schittenhelm  (Zttchr.  Phyniol.  Chenu,  4~  ('9M>), 
No.  4-6,  pp.  468-4&5). — From  200  gni.  of  water-free  casein  prepared  from  goats'  milk, 
the  authors  obtained  by  hydrolysis,  alanin  3  gm.,  lencin  14.8  gm.,  prolin  9.24  gm., 
phenylalanin  5.5  gm.,  glutaminic  acid  22.5  gm.,  aspartic  acid  2.2  gm.,  and  tyroein 
9.9  gm.  From  7  gm.  of  casein  prepared  from  human  milk  0.33  gm.  of  tyroein  and 
0.28  gm.  of  glutaminic  acid  were  obtained  in  the  same  manner.  The  albumin  from 
human  milk  yielded  1.26  per  cent  of  tyrosin  and  0.98  per  cent  of  glutaminic  add, 
the  latter  being  considered  much  too  low. 

Preliminary  communication  on  the  glycocoU  content  of  milk  proteidi, 
E.  Abderhalden  and  A.  IIvntrr  (Zlschr.  Phynol.  Chem.,  47  (1906),  Ko.  4-6,  pp. 
404-406). — From  a  mixture  of  albumin  and  globulin  prepared  from  cows'  milk  theiv 
were  obtained  by  hydrolysis  with  hydrochloric  acid,  glycocoll,  alanin,  leucin,  prolin, 
phenylalanin,  glutaminic  acid,  and  aspartic  acid.  Whether  the  glycocoll  comes  from 
the  albumin  or  globulin  or  both  is  yet  to  be  determined.  The  quantity  is  small,  only 
1.2  gm.  of  the  ester  being  obtained  from  100  gm.  of  the  albumin  or  globulin. 

A  comparison  of  udder  conformation  and  of  milk  production,  J.  L.  Hilis 
(  Vermont  Sta.  Rpl.  1905,  pp.  419-4^1). — Five  cows  classed  as  having  well-balanced 
udders  produced  on  an  average  5,725  lbs.  of  milk  and  342  lbs.  of  butter  yearly  for 
an  average  of  3  years;  18  cows  having  fairly  well-balanced  udders,  5,377  lbs.  of 
milk  and  333  lbs.  of  butter  yearly  for  3.5  years;  and  11  cows  having  poorly  formed 
udden,  5,219  lbs.  of  milk  and  324  lbs.  of  butter  yearly  for  3.6  years. 

A  comparison  of  the  yield  of  the  fore  and  hind  quarters  was  made  with  5  cows, 
the  results  showing  a  yield  of  46  per  cent  for  the  fore  quarters  and  54  per  cent  lot 
the  hind  quarters,  the  quality  being  practically  identical.  The  results  were  the  same 
whether  the  fore  quarters  or  the  hind  quarteiB  were  milked  first 

A  trial  of  the  Hegelund  or  Danish  method  of  milking,  J.  L.  Hills  ( Ver- 
mont Sta.  Rpl.  1906,  pp.  41^-41S). — ^The  Hegelund  manipulation  method  was  com- 
pared with  extra-thorough  stripping.  The  tests  were  made  with  7  cows  and  covered 
3  or  4  periods  of  5  weeks'  duration  each. 

When  the  Hegelund  method  was  employed  the  first  portion  of  the  milking  obtained 
in  the  ordinary  manner  was  reduced  in  quantity  and  slightly  in  quality,  but  when 
taken  with  the  residual  milk  obtained  by  manipulation  the  two  portions  together 
showed  an  increase  in  yield  and  a  slight  tendency  toward  better  quality.  With  extra 
stripping  the  first  portion  showed  likewise  a  reduction  in  quantity  and  quality,  but 
when  the  strippings  were  added  there  was  a  gain  in  yield  in  but  a  single  instance. 

More  food  was  consumed  by  the  cows  when  the  two  special  methods  »er« 
employed,  obviously  introducing,  according  to  the  author,  an  element  of  doubt  as 
to  how  much  of  the  gain  was  due  to  manipulation  and  how  much  to  increased  food 
consumption. 

The  increased  yield  obtained  by  the  Hegelund  method  was  considered  hardly 
more  than  sufiicient  to  pay  for  the  extra  labor  involved  while  the  extra  stripping 
was  done  at  a  loss. 

"If,  as  is  probably  the  fact,  the  {)er8istency  of  the  milking  habit  and  the  moreper- 
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feet  development  of  the  udder  are  encouraged  by  either  procedure,  its  adoption  has 
considerable  justiflcation,  particularly  with  heifers.  This  phase  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, is  not  included  within  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  additional  load  of  dirt,  dandruff,  hair,  dried  manure,  bacteria,  etc.,  which  fall 
into  the  milking  pail  because  of  the  udder  manipulation,  is  a  distinct  detriment, 
which,  however,  the  use  of  some  of  tlje  covered  pails  would  go  far  to  obviate." 

Tbe  economic  production  and  distribution  of  clean  milk,  J.  Rosy  (Jour. 
Amer.  Med.  Asitoc.,  46  (1906),  No.  19,  pp.  14SO-14Si). — This  discussion  relates  par- 
ticularly to  the  milk  supply  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

Average  monthly  counts  for  6  years  showed  the  presence  of  about  100,000  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter  in  the  milk  supply  of  that  city  in  winter  and  about  500,000  in 
summer.  Notwithstanding  the  practical  assurance.of  an  increase  of  3  cts.  per  quart 
in  the  price  of  milk,  only  one  fanner  was  found  who  was  willing  to  undertake  the 
production  of  certified  milk.  In  this  instance  the  milk  which  was  produced  without 
expensive  equipment  showed  on  an  average  of  100  determinations  the  presence  of 
only  3,853  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

In  supplying  milk  to  cities  the  author  suggests  the  use  of  pails  or  cans  holding 
about  15  qt.  for  milking,  shipping,  and,  if  desired,  for  delivering  milk.  After  empty- 
ing, the  cans  are  sent  to  a  plant  in  the  city  where  they  are  washed  by  machinery, 
covered  with  cheese  cloth  and  a  metal  cover,  and  over  both  a  stout  canvas  cover, 
and  then  sterilized  by  dry  heat.  The  cans  are  then  returned  to  the  farm,  where  the 
canvas  and  metal  covers  are  removed  and  the  milk  drawn  directly  through  the 
chet-se  cloth  into  the  can.  The  strainer  is  then  removed  and  returned  to  the  steriliz- 
ing plant  with  the  canvas  cover.  The  cans  are  at  once  covered  and  the  milk  is  cooled 
by  placing  the  cans  immediately  in  ice  water. 

Investigations  of  the  causes  of  the  low  Seichert-Meisal  numbers  of  Hol- 
land butter,  A.  J.  Swaving  (Zlschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenutsmtl.,  11  (1906),  No.  9, 
pp.  60S-6S0,  dgmt.  5). — From  September  15  to  December  19,  5  groups  of  4  cows  each 
were  fed  different  rations  supplementing  grass  or  hay  and  linseed  cake  and  determi- 
nations were  made  of  the  Reichert-Meissl  number  of  the  butter  made  from  the  milk 
of  each  animal. 

The  content  of  volatile  fatty  acids  was  increased  by  fodder  beets  and  by  lucern 
silage.  Grass  silage  exerted  little  or  no  influence  as  did  also  barley  meal  and  sugar 
when  fed  as  supplements  to  pasture  and  linseed  cake.  The  Reichert-Meissl  number 
was  lowered  by  hay  and  linseed  meal  alone.  While  it  is  not  yet  clear  in  what  man- 
ner the  beets  influence  favorably  the  Reichert-Meissl  number,  the  author  considers 
that  there  is  now  better  support  for  the  previously  expressed  view  that  easily  decom- 
posed carbohydrates,  such  as  sugar,  favor  the  formation  of  volatile  fatty  acids  only 
when  fed  along  with  materials  already  undergoing  fermentation  or  easily  lermented, 
such  as  fodder  or  sugar  beets. 

Bacteriological  examinations  of  butter,  A.  Reitz  (Cenlbl.  Bah.  [etc.],  S.  AU., 
16  (1906),  No.  7-9,  pp.  19S-ZlS).—Thia  is  a  review  of  the  literature  on  the  occurrence 
ot  tubercle  bacilli  in  butter,  the  bibliography  given  containing  relerence  to  the  pub- 
lications oi  73  investigators.  The  author  examined  100  samples  of  butter  obtained 
in  Stuttgart  by  means  ot  inoculation  experiments  with  animals.  The  results  tor  6 
samples  were  inconclusive.  In  8  or  8.5  per  cent  of  the  remaining  samples,  tubercle 
bacilli  weie  found  present. 

Casein  as  an  adulterant  of  butter,  R.  Racinb  (Ztschr.  dffentl.  Chem.,  li  {.1906)', 
No  9,  pp.  169,  170).— A.  sample  of  adulterated  butter  showed  the  presence  ol  5.49 
per  cent  ot  casein  and  24.73  per  cent  oi  water. 

Ths  chemical  composition  of  whey  and  curd  during  the  manufacture  of 
Emmenthal  cheese,  G.  ](.osstlbr (Muchw.  ZenitiL,  S  (1906),  No.5,pp.  l9S-Sn)-— 
According  to  the  lesuits  ol  the  author's  investigations,  the  addition  of  rennet  changes 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  milk  only  to  the  extent  ol  increasing  the  content  ot 
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soluble  nitrof^nons  subetances,  the  inclusion  of  which  in  the  cheese  may  be  rego- 
lated  to  a  certain  extent  by  manipulative  methods. 

At  the  time  of  catting  the  curd,  the  whey  shows,  for  the  first  few  minaln, » 
decrease  in  the  percentages  of  fat  and  proteids  due  probably  to  the  effect  of  delayed 
coagulation,  but  later  the  fat  content  of  the  whey  is  increased.  The  aridity  of  the 
whey  decreases  daring  the  process  of  manufacture  due  especially  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  carbon  diozid.  The  average  of  38  determinations  showed  a  decrease  in 
acidity  of  0.41  cc.  of  one-fourth  normal  potassium  hydroxid  per  100  cc.  of  whey. 
The  total  ash  in  whey  decreases  during  the  manufacturing  process,  the  water  soluble 
portion,  however,  showing  an  increase.  The  percentages  of  phosphoric  scid  sod 
calcium  are  decreased. 

The  paracasein  shows  no  changes  in  composition  while  in  the  kettle.  The  cotgo- 
lating  power  of  the  whey  due  to  the  rennet  remains  constant  until  destroyed  by  the 
heating.  A  rapid  increase  in  the  acidity  of  the  expressed  whey  is  appaieoUy  doe  to 
an  increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  whey  and  to  lactic-acid  fermentatioD. 

Note  on  Dutch  cheese,  C.  H.  Cribb  {AncUysl,  31  {1906),  No.  361,  pp.  tOi-111).— 
Analyses  are  reported  of  26  samples  of  Edam,  Gouda,  and  other  types  of  cheeae 
imported  into  England  from  Holland.  Many  of  these  samples  showed  less  than  S 
per  cent  of  fat  and  were  consequently  considered  as  made  wholly  from  skim  milk. 
Eailure  to  secure  conviction  in  a  trial  for  adulteration  was  due  to  the  want  of  uy 
standard  for  such  cheese. 

Oarbonated  milk,  L.  L.  Van  Slykb  and  A.  W.  Bosworth  (Abg.  in  .Seietue,  n.  «r., 
SS  {1906),  No.  699,  p.  719}.— Fresh  milk  treated  with  carbon-dioxid  gas  underpres- 
sure of  60  to  70  lbs.  kept  from  10  days  to  2  weeks  at  a  temperature  of  60  to  70°  F. 
and  made  a  very  palatable,  refreshing  beverage.  Further  work  is  to  be  done  (long 
this  line  before  the  detailed  results  of  the  experiments  are  to  be  published. 

Artificial  milk,  R.  Racine  ( ZUchr.  Offmtl.  Ckem.,  19  ( 1906),  No.  9,  pp.  167,  ISS)- 
An  examination  of  a  so-called  artificial  milk  showed  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  strap  lod 
sesame  oil  emulsified  with  some  proteid  substance.  This,  diluted  by  the  addition  of 
9  parts  of  water,  is  recommended  for  use  m  bakeries  as  a  substitute  for  milk. 

A  new  wine-coolingr  machine,  F.  T.  Biolbtti  (Calijomia  Sla.  Bui.  174,  pp.  37, 
figs.  6). — "The  machine  consists  essentially  of  a  copper  tube  220  ft.  long  and  Uin- 
in  diameter,  through  which  the  wine  is  pumped  and  which  is  inclosed  in  acinns 
irrigating  hose  4  in.  in  diameter,  through  which  cold  water  runs  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  wine." 

Preliminary  tests  with  small  models  of  this  cooler  are  reported,  as  are  also  com- 
parative tests  of  other  cooling  madhines.  It  is  thought  possible  that  iron  nuy  be 
substituted  for  copper  pipes,  although  this  is  not  at  present  recommended,  as  tests 
have  not  been  made  on  a  practical  scale.  The  leakage  through  the  canvas  hose  pe^ 
mits  the  utilization  of  the  cooling  due  to  evaporation,  which,  under  average  working 
conditions  in  a  dry  climate,  is  estimated  as  equivalent  to  the  use  of  water  alwut  3° 
F.  cooler  in  a  machine  where  this  evaporation  could  not  take  place. 

Testa  were  made  with  water  and  must  at  different  temperatures  and  with  different 
ratios  in  the  volumes  ot  water  and  wine.  One  test  of  the  new  machine  showed  that 
1,000  gal.  of  fermenting  wine  can  be  lowered  Irom  95  to  78°  in  1  hour  by  the  nse  ol 
850  gal.  of  water  at  71.5°  Specifications  are  given  for  the  construction  ot  a  cooler 
of  this  type  suitable  lor  the  use  of  a  cellar  making  not  more  than  300,000  gal.  ol  dry 
wine  during  a  vintage  of  30  days  with  directions  lor  using  the  cooler  in  order  to 
secure  the  greatest  efliciency,  the  latter  including  formulas  and  tables  for  calcnlaH"? 
the  numl)er  of  degrees  the  must  or  fermenting  wine  most  be  cooled  and  the  number 
of  hours  the  cooler  must  l)e  used. 

The  manufacture  of  Samshu  (Chinese  spirit)  from  Sorghum  vulgare,  E.  n- 
Wilson  (Gard.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  39  (1906),  No.  1005,  pp.  194,  iSS).— This  is  a  bnel 
account  of  the  methods  employed  in  North  China  and  Manchuria  in  the  ouuiois'^'^ 
of  this  distilled  liquor  from  sorghum  seed. 
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Handbook  of  pathogrenic  micro-orgraniams,  W.  Kolls  and  A.  WAasEBMAinr 
[Handburh  derpathogenen  Mikroorganwnen.  Jena:  Gustav  FUcher,  1906,  Sup.,  pt.  1, pp. 
S84,  pi*.  7,fig».  S7). — This  is  the  first  supplemental  volume  to  the  large  work  pub- 
lished under  the  supervision  of  the  editors  and  contains  an  account  of  trypanosomee, 
pyroplasmosis,  tuberculosis  of  animals  and  man,  bacterial  hematoxins,  amebic  dys- 
entery, leprosy,  and  typhoid  fever.  The  latest  literature  relating  to  these  topics  is 
discussed  in  connection  with  bibliographies. 

It  appears  from  the  review  of  the  literature  on  tuberculosis  that  manunalian  tuber- 
cle bacilli  must  be  divided  into  2  types,  the  human  and  bovine.  It  is  possible  to 
choose  a  dose  so  small  that  when  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  are  used  in  inoculating 
experimental  animals  generalized  tuberculosis  results,  while  with  a  doee  of  the  same 
size  of  human  tubercle  bacilli  no  infection  takes  place. 

A  treatise  on  the  parasites  and  parasitic  diseases  of  tlie  domesticated 
animals,  L.  G.  NsiriiANN,  trans,  by  G.  FLBMiNa  {London:  BaUiire,  TindaU  dc  Cox, 
1905,  g.  erf.,  pp.  XVI+697,  figs.  S66). — The  present  edition  has  been  revised  and 
edited  by  J.  MacQueen  and  contains  as  heretofore,  but  in  a  revised  form,  a  detailed 
account  of  the  parasites  affecting  domestic  animals.  These  parasites  are  arranged 
according  to  the  organs  or  parts  affected  as,  for  example,  the  skin,  digestive  appa- 
ratus, serous  membranes,  respiratory  apparatus,  circulatory  apparatus,  muscles,  con- 
nective tissue,  bones,  nervous  system,  andgenito-urinary  organs.  An  elaborate  bib- 
liography of  literature  relating  to  this  subject  is  appended  to  the  volume  (pp. 
647-678). 

Police  sanitation  of  animals,  A.  Contb  (Police  «anttotr«  de*  animaiix.  Parit: 
J.  B.  BaiUiire  &  Son*,  1906,  9.  ed.,  pp.  XII+S3S).— The  government  veterinary 
sanitation  in  France  and  her  colonies  is  presented  in  great  detail  for  the  guidance  of 
veterinarians  who  are  concerned  with  this  work. 

In  a  preface  to  the  volume  E.  Leclainche  makes  a  number  of  suggestions  regarding 
possible  lines  of  improvement  in  existing  laws.  .The  volume  as  a  whole  is  divided 
into  three  parts  relating  to  veterinary  sanitation  of  France,  the  colonies,  and  special 
information  regarding  the  duties  and  functions  of  officials  connected  with  the  work. 

An  elaborate  review  of  the  development  of  the  French  veterinary  laws  is  presented, 
together  with  a  discussion  of  all  general  sanitary  measures  relating  to  the  visitation 
of  infected  premises,  declaration  of  infection,  disinfection,  indemnities,  supervision 
of  diseased  animals,  and  the  general  practices  of  police  sanitation. 

Special  chapters  are  also  given  on  l^islation  relating  to  rabies,  cattle  plague,  con- 
tagious plenro-pneumonia,  blackly,  tuberculosis,  sheep  pox,  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
glanders,  dourine,  swine  erysipelas,  hog  cholera,  etc. 

Therapeutic  technique,  W.  Schlampp  {TherapeulUche  Technik.  StvMgart:  F. 
Enke,  1906,  vol.  1,  pp.  VII+419,  figt.  171). — In  this  part  of  the  author's  work  on 
the  technique  of  general  therapy  for  veterinarians  attention  is  given  to  a  discussion 
of  therapeutic  measures  applicable  to  the  skin.  The  material  which  naturally  falls 
under  this  head  is  classified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remedies  used. 

Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  application  to  the  skin  of  various  fluids,  salves, 
pastes,  soaps,  varnishes,  plasters,  powders,  and  paints.  The  methods  of  removing 
the  hair  are  also  discussed  and  an  account  is  presented  of  treatment  of  the  skin  by 
means  of  surgical  operations,  subcutaneous  inoculation,  irritation  of  the  skin,  the  use 
of  blisters,  and  methods  adopted  for  the  protection  of  animals  against  various  para- 
sitic skin  infections.  The  nature  and  use  of  a  large  number  of  drugs  are  carefully 
considered. 

Sxperimental  studies  on  the  permeability  of  the  walls  of  the  alimentary 
tract  of  newborn  animals  for  b<u:teria  and  proteids,  A.  Uffknhxiheb  {Arch. 
Hyg.,  66  {1906),  Ao.  l-S,  pp.  1-139,  pi.  1). — ^The  author  conducted  a  long  series  of 
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experiments  in  feeding  new-bom  animals  with  virulent  culturee  of  anthrax  and  tube^ 
culosis,  aa  well  as  with  certain  proteids. 

In  all  cases  great  care  was  exercised  not  to  injure  the  mucous  membnine  in  my 
way  so  that  the  infection  which  followed  could  be  attributed  to  the  permeability  of 
the  intestinal  walls  for  the  bacteria  in  question.  The  experimental  animals  were 
guinea  pigs  and  rabbits.  By  means  of  tubes  and  pipettes  it  was  foond  possible  to 
measure  in  a  very  accurate  manner  the  amounts  of  bacterial  cultures  fed  to  the  ani- 
mals. Daring  these  experiments,  it  was  found  that  the  anthrax  badllos  leaves  the 
alimentary  tract  very  readily. 

Within  6  hours  after  feeding  the  feces  contained  anthrax  bacilli  in  hi^  nomberB, 
while  after  17i  hours  they  were  to  be  found  only  in  isolated  cases.  The  anthrax 
bacillus,  however,  did  not  lose  its  virulence  in  passing  through  the  alimentary  tract. 
It  was  found  that  young  guinea  pigs  could  be  fed  very  large  quantities  of  Tirolent 
anthrax  bacilli  without  causing  any  infection.  Even  spore-bearing  cnltoree  failed 
to  be  pathogenic  When  these  experiments  were  carried  out  according  to  the 
requirements  of  von  Behring  the  guinea  pigs  remained  in  perfect  health. 

In  experiments  .with  tubercle  bacilli  the  results  were  quite  different  Within  a 
few  days  after  feeding  large  quantities  of  tubercle  bacilli,  some' bacilli  were  foand  in 
the  glands  of  the  omentum  and  liver.  When  only  small  quantities  were  fed,  bow- 
ever,  the  tubercle  bacilli  could  not  be  found  in  the  glands.  Apparently  the  bacilli 
passed  through  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  tract  very  rapidly.  In  certain  stages  of 
the  process,  especially  in  the  cecum  and  vermiform  appendix,  sections  were  made  of 
this  material  and  examined  microscopically.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  permea- 
bility of  the  inteetinee  for  hemolytic  serum,  casein,  albumen  from  hens'  egga,  and 
various  antitoxins. 

Bacillus  necrophorus  and  its  economic  importance,  J.  R.  Mohlkb  and  U.  B. 
MoHSE  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indut.  Grc.  91,  pp.  76-116). — This  is  reprinted 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1904  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  702). 

Beport  of  the  chief  inspector  of  stock,  R.  E.  Wbir  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Wal- 
Aust.,  li  {190S),  No.  6,  pp.  Bg7-6S1). — An  account  is  given  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment veterinary  staff  of  Western  Australia.  Brief  mention  is  also  made  of  the 
prevalence  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  hog  cholera,  and  Texas  fever  among 
animals  aa  well  as  poisonous  plarits.  The  author  discusses  the  present  status  oi 
horse,  cattle,  and  sheep  raising  and  gives  brief  notes  on  the  condition  of  pastures, 
abattoirs,  and  the  registration  of  brands. 

Books,  memoirs,  and  articles  on  tuberculosis,  Bouchez  [Rev.  Tuberadott,  t. 
ser.,  S  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  98-lSO). — A  classified  bibliography  is  presented  of  litera- 
ture relating  to  tuberculosis  in  man  and  animala  The  books  and  articles  referred  to 
are  grouped  mider  natural  classes  according  to  the  organs  affected  by  tuberculosia 
and  into  general  groups — hygiene,  pathology,  therapeutics,  experimental  veterinary 
medicine,  etc. 

Cattle  tuberculosis,  H.  Sessions  {New  York:  W.  R.  Jenkvnt,  1906,  a.  ed.,  pp.  F/Z-t- 
1^0).— This  edition  has  been  practically  rewritten  and  brought  up  to  date  by  the 
addition  of  much  new  material,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  recent  discoveries 
relating  to  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  The  subject-matter  in  the  volume  includes  an 
introduction  and  chapters  on  human  tuberculosis  aa  related  to  bovine  tuberculosis, 
cause  of  the  disease,  symptoms  and  diagnosis,  tuberculin  test,  milk  inspection,  meat 
inspection,  disposal  of  tuberculous  carcasses,  and  insurance  of  cattle  intended  for 
slaughter.  < 

Danger  of  infection  with  tuberculosis  by  different  kinds  of  ezpoaure, 
E.  C.  S.-HBOKDER  and  W.  E.  Cotton  {V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ.SS, 
pp.  44-G5). — ^This  is  reprinted  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1904  (E.  6.  B., 
17,  P- 
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Dan^r  £roin  in^stion  of  tubercle  bacilli  killed  by  heat,  A.  Calmbttb 
and  M.  Bbbton  {Prette  Mid.  [Parit],  1906,  No,  IB,  p.  116). — ^Young  guinea  pigs  were 
fed  a  single  doee  of  1  to  2  eg.  of  tubercle  bacilli  of  bovine  origin  freehly  dried  and 
mixed  with  potato  or  carrots. 

In  all  cases  the  guinea  pigs  died  of  generalized  tuberculosis  after  about  92  days. 
Further  experiments  were  then  made  with  bacilli  which  bad  been  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  100°  C.  for  a  period  of  6  minutes.  In  guinea  pigs  which  were  fed  such 
material  in  doses  of  1  to  2  e%.  infection  took  place  promptly  and  death  occurred 
within  37  to  48  days.  Hypertrophy  of  the  renal  capsules  was  observed  and  other 
lesions  resembling  those  which  occur  in  animals  inoculated  with  repeated  large 
doees  of  tuberculin.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  tubercle  bacilli  killed  by  heat  are 
not  inert  bodies  for  susceptible  animals. 

The  infectiousness  of  milk  and  meat  firom  tuberculous  animals,  H.  Peri- 
CAUD  {Prog.  VH.,  n.  »er.,  26  {1906),  No.  4,  pp-  1SS-1S7). —Atteation  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  while  bovine  bacilli  are  doubtless  very  virulent  for  man  they  are  seldom 
found  in  the  meat  of  tuberculous  animals.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  such  meat  can  be 
used  without  harm.  Milk  from  tuberculous  cows,  however,  must  be  considered  as 
dangerous  and  should  be  sterilized  in  some  manner  before  being  used. 

The  frequency  of  tuberculOBis  in  the  dairies  of  Paris,  II.  M artel  (Rev.  Soc. 
tfcL  Ilyg.  Aliment.,  2  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  B59-56S). — Attention  has  already  been  called 
by  the  health  authorities  of  Paris  to  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  herds 
which  fiunish  milk  for  the  city.  A  tuberculin  test  carried  out  on  628  cows  gave  a 
reaction  in  215,  or  34.2  per  cent,  of  the  animals.  On  accotmt  of  this  large  percentage 
it  is  urged  that  the  measures  prescribed  by  the  health  authorities  of  Paris  be  carried 
oat  strictly  and  that  further  precautions  be  taken  to  avoid  the  subsequent  contami- 
nation of  stables  by  the  introduction  of  tuberculous  animals  or  otherwise. 

The  lymphocyte  and  tubercle  bacillus,  J.  Baktel  and  W.  Necuann  (CeniM. 
Bakt.  [rtc.],  /.  AU.,  Orig.,  40  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  618-o.V).—li  has  usually  been 
assumed  that  the  lymphatic  organs  and  glands  must  exercise  more  or  less  influence 
ufton  tubercle  bacillus  for  the  reason  that  this  bacillus  is  carried  to  so  large  an  extent 
throughout  the  organism  in  the  lymphatic  system  and  affects  in  so  large  a  per  cent 
of  cases  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  logical  basis  for  such  an  assumption  the  demonstra- 
tion of  any  direct  influence  of  the  leucocytes  upon  the  tubercle  bacillus  has  proved  a 
difficult  matter  and  in  the  case  of  most  investigations  only  n^ative  results  have  been 
obtained.  In  the  author's  experiments  this  matter  was  tested  in  vitro  by  placing 
material  from  the  lymphatic  glands  in  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli.  Such  material 
after  varying  lengths  of  time  was  used  for  further  inoculation  of  experimental  animals. 

When  the  substance  of  mesenteric  glands  was  used  in  such  tests  it  was  found  that 
animals  inoculated  with  the  mixture  did  not  become  infected  with  tuberculosis  and 
showed  no  infiltration  at  the  point  of  inoculation  or  changes  in  the  corresponding 
lymphatic  glands.  The  substance  of  the  spleen  and  the  lymphatic  glands  appears, 
therefore,  to  exercise  an  important  influence  in  combining  the  toxins  of  tubercle 
bacillus  in  essentially  the  same  manner  described  by  Bri«ger,  Kitasato,  and  others. 
Tubercle  bacilli  kept  in  contact  with  such  material  for  22  days  were  not  capable  of 
producing  any  reaction  at  the  point  of  inoculation. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  spleen  in  guinea  pigs,  C.  Achard  and  F.  Ehilk-Wbil 
(Arch.  Mid.  ExpL  et  Anat.  Path.  [ParU],  18  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  71-84).— A  number  of 
types  of  splenic  lesions  were  obser>'ed  in  tul)erculoeis  in  the  guinea  pig.  The  ordi- 
nary splenic  tuberculosis  shows  small  granulations  in  the  slightly  congested  paren- 
chyma. In  another  typo  the  tubercles  fuse,  causing  a  filtration  of  the  organ.  Hem- 
orrhagic tuberculosis  is  also  observed  in  some  cases.  In  this  type  of  the  disease  the 
ppleen  is  much  enlarged,  weighing  from  5  to  35  gin. 
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Experience  with  von  Behring'g  method  of  protective  vaccination  of  catUe 
agfainat  tuberculosis,  Schrickbb  (  Wokiuchr.  TierhexUc  u.  Viehxueht,  SO  (1906),  A'o, 
7,  pp.  lSl-128). — Von  Behrin^'B  method  of  vaccination  against  tubercnloeia  has  been 
in  practical  use  for  3  years  and  the  Feeulta  obtained,  therefore,  give  a  good  foandation 
for  jadging  its  effectiveness. 

The  author  vaccinated  76  aniuials  by  this  method  without  any  bad  effects,  and  on 
evidence  of  live  tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  any  of  the  animals  which  were  subse- 
quently killed  and  examined.  It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  a  protective  vaccina- 
tion of  calves  under  4  months  of  age  is  ca{>able  of  greatly  increasing  the  resisting 
power  toward  tuberculosis^  and  in  some  cases  checks  slightly  the  development  of  an 
infection  already  existing  at  the  time  of  vaccination. 

The  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  J.  Wijuhon  {Dept.  Agr.  and  Tak. 
Instr.  Irelatid  Jour.,  6  ( 190i!),  Xo.  ;i,  pp.  iiO0S04). — ^Tuberculosis  in  cattle  according  to 
the  author  is  chiefly  spread  by  means  of  the  air  and  food.  Notes  are  given  on  these 
different  methods  of  infection  and  on  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  Kngland.  It 
is  estimated  tliat  from  5  to  10  j)er  cent  of  the  yearlings  in  England  are  infected,  lOto 
20  per  cent  of  2-year  olds,  and  40  to  60  per  cent  of  adult  cows.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  danger  from  mammary  tuberculosis  in  cows  and  to  the  use  of  tuberculin  and 
other  methods  in  the  detection  and  eradication  of  the  disease. 

Anthrax,  D.  Lan  {Rev.  Facult.  Xac.  Agmi.  j/  Vd.,  ■2,  ser.,  1  {1905),  Xo.  6, pp. 
173-176). — Veterinarians  in  various  parts  of  South  America  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  deal  with  outbreaks  of  anthrax.  The  author  presents,  a  brief  sorount  of  the 
course  of  the  disease  and  of  the  usual  methods  of  vaccination  to  immunize  animals 
against  it. 

Immunization  of  the  guinea  pig  and  rabbit  against  ant-hrair,  F.  Mabcio 
{Oompt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [/*ari»],  60  {1906),  No.  6,  pp.  306-30S).— In  the  author's 
experiments  it  was  found  possible  to  vaccinate  guinea  pigs  against  anthrax  by  means 
of  subcutaneous  injections  of  the  first  vaccine.  It  was  very  difficult  to  produce 
immunity,  however,  by  intraperitoneal  injections. 

Guinea  pigs  which  withstood  repeated  subcutaneous. injections  of  a  mixture  of 
anthrax  and  preventive  serum  from  a  rabbit  or  guinea  pig  frequently  failed  to  resist 
the  minimum  mortal  dose  of  the  first  vaccine.  The  normal  serum  of  rabbits  mixed 
with  virulent  anthrax  and  injected  hypodermically  into  guinea  pigs  protects  then 
against  the  disease. 

The  patholog^ical  anatomy  of  glanders,  ScntJrz  {^tchr.  Vettrinark.,  18  {190S), 
No.  3,  pp.  49-62) . — ^This  statement  was  originally  prepared  in  1882,  for  the  guidance 
of,  array  veterinarians  in  determining  cases  of  glanders  and  for  use  in  diagnosing  the 
disea^  from  pathological  material  sent  to  the  veterinary  school  in  Berlin.  The 
article  in  its  present  form  has  been  recently  re\'i8ed  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Observations  on  normal  and  rinderpest  blood,  F.  S.  H.  Baldeev  {Jour.  Trop, 
Vet.  Sci,  1  {1906),  Xq.  1,  pp.  47-69).— In  a  study  of  the  normal  blood  it  is  found  that 
the  average  niunber  of  red  blood  corpuscles  was  7,298,484  per  cu.  mm.  The  number 
varied,  however,  froni  5,600,000  to  9,100,000  and  the  number  of  leucocytes  varied 
from  8,000  to  18,000. 

In  arriving  at  these  averages  a  large  number  of  counts  were  made.  An  examina- 
tion was  also  made  of  the  blo<.>d  of  animals  which  had  beeii  bled  for  the  prodnction 
iji  a  protective  rinderpest  serum.  In  these  animals  it  was  found  that  the  avenge 
fijamber  of  re<l  blood  corpuscles  was  3,713,000  per  cu.  mm.  In  animals  actually  wf- 
fering  from  rinderpest  the  number  of  leucocytes  increases  rapidly,  rising  to  32,000  by 
£he  fourth  day.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  various  elements  in  the  blood  ia  die- 
caused  for  other  diseases  as  compared  with  rinderpest. 

.  Bedwater  in  cattle,  A.  E.  Mett-u*  {Dept.  Agr.  and  'Tech.  Initr.  Ireland  Jom., 
6  {1906),  No.  S,  pp.  S4S-S60,  ph.  *).— This  disease,  under  various  names,  ocean  in 
North  and  South  America,  Africa,  Australia,  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  Europe,  <S»e 
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blood  parasite  which  causes  the  disease  is  described  and  notes  are  given  on  the 
fiynaptoins  of  redwater  or  Texas  fever.  A  summary  account  is  also  given  of  some  of 
the  experimental  work  done  in  this  country  on  this  disease. 

Cattle  tick  investigation,  A.  Mayer  (Proc.  La.  Agr.  Soc.  and  Slockbreed.  Asuoc., 
1905,  pp.  lOS-110). — Attention  is  called  to  the  great  economic  importance  of  the 
cattle  tick. 

This  pest  not  only  stunts  the  development  of  cattle  so  that  they  fail  to  reach  their 
normal  size,  but  also  reduces  the  market  price  of  cattle  raise<l  below  the  quarantine 
line.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  there  are  large  tick-free  areas  below  the  quaran- 
tine line  cattle  raised  on  such  areas  must  be  inoculated  or  gradually  infested  with 
ticks  in  early  life,  otherwise  they  are  aa  susceptible  to  Texas  fever  as  northern  cattle. 
Considerable  reliance  ia  placed  in  the  use  of  good  dips  for  destroying  ticks,  but 
attention  is  called  to  the  desirability  of  systematic  work  in  exterminating  the  tick. 

The  etiology  of  pneumonia.  Rips  {Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchrwchr.,  1906,  No.  8, pp. 
1-29,  ISO). — Excellent  opportunity  was  had  for  the  study  of  this  disease  in  horses. 
It  appeared  as  an  infectious  disease  without  special  localization  in  the  lungs,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  symptoms  conriderable  catarrh  was  noted  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  respiratory  paxsages,  but  this  was  much  less  pronounced  than  the  catarrhal  con- 
dition of  the  duodenum.  The  temperature  rose  on  the  second  day  to  40.5°  C, 
but  fell  to  normal  again  within  8  days. 

The  persistence  of  tetanus  spores  in  the  animal  organism  in  a  latent  form, 
U.  Takozzi  (Cenibl.  Bakl.  [rtc.],  /.  AU.,  Orig.,  40  (1906),  Xo».  S,  pp.  S06S11;  4,  pp. 
4St-4oS). — (Tuinea  pigs  and  rabbits  were  uBe<l  in  the  experiments  reported  in  this 
paper,  being  inoculated  with  virulent  tetanus  cultures  which  had  been  kept  under 
aerobic  conditions.  Only  11  animals  were  used  in  the  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  and  how  long  tetanus  spores  remain  in  a  latent  condition  in 
inoculated  animals. 

It  was  found  possible  to  demonstrate  the  spores  in  all  cases' in  the  liver,  usually  in 
the  spleen,  but,  as  a  rule,  not  in  the  kidneys.  The  author  considers  that  these 
experiments  demonstrate  that  the  tetanus  spores  pass  into  the  general  blood  circula- 
tion from  the  point  of  inoculation  and  become  locatetl  in  various  vital  organs  where 
they  may  persist  in  a  virulent  condition  for  a  long  periotl.  When  removed  from 
such  organs  they  are  capable  of  producing  very  toxic  cultures. 

Infectious  diarrhea  of  calves  and  liver  disease  of  chickens,  N.  S.  Mato 
(£*tac.  Cent.  Agron.  Cuba  Circ.  -2^,  pp.  4). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  distribution 
of  infectious  diarrhea  in  calves  together  with  notes  on  the  rate  of  mortality  and  anti- 
septic treatment  to  be  adopted  in  prevent!  ng  the  disease.  For  this  purpose  the  author 
recommends  creolin.  A  disease  of  fowls  known  as  little  liver  is  described.  The  dis- 
ease is,  however,  not  characterized  by  lesions  in  the  liver,  but  by  symptoms  which 
closely  resemble  those  of  roup.  In  treating  the  disease  the  author  recommends  the 
nse  of  potassium  permanganate  in  water  at  the  rate  of  1  part  to  60. 

Diseases  of  the  stomachs  in  ruminants,  J.  L.  AVebb  ( Xatal  Agr.  Jour,  and  Min. 
^■,9{1906),  No.  l,pp.  1-7). — Cattle  are  susceptible  to  various  digestive  troubles  on 
•ccomit  of  their  tendency  to  eat  various  indigestible  or  otherwise  harmful  substances. 
In  this  way  hair  balls  are  formed  in  the  stomach  and  actual  lesions  may  be  produced 
M  the  result  of  eating  bones  or  other  materials  with  sharp  points.  An  ac(x>unt  is 
pven  of  impaction  of  the  omasum,  gastritis,  and  fiarasitic  irritation  of  the  fourth 
rtomach.  In  removing  these  parasitic  worms  the  author  recommends  the  use  of  a 
nixtore  of  2  oz.  areca  nut  and  30  grains  of  arsenic  made  into  10  doses  and  given  daily 
for  a  period  of  0  days  in  bran. 

Enzyms  in  cornstalks  and  their  relation  to  cornstalk  disease,  T.  M.  Prick 
(f.  .V.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anita.  Indus.  CHrc.  84, pp.  66-75). — ^This  is  reprinted  from  the 
WHiual  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1904  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  702). 
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ObaervationB  on  BiUiarzioaia  axaong  animalw  in  India,  R.  E.  Mostcoiobt 
{Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  Sci.,  1  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  15-46,  pit.  «).— The  characters  of  the  genm 
Bilharzia  or  Schistoeomum  are  mentioned  in  some  detail.  The  form  which  occon 
commonly  in  cattle  is  Schwtotomum  bovi». 

Particular  attention  is  given  in  this  article  to  bilharziosie  in  the  horse.  The  author 
bad  opportunity  to  make  a  number  of  poet-mortem  examinations  on  affected  horeeg 
in  the  plains  and  hill  regions.  In  addition  to  the  blood  parasite  which  is  described 
as  new  under  the  name  /$.  indicum,  various  tapeworms,  flukes,  and  roundworms  were 
found  as  well  as  bote.  Many  of  the  cases  under  observation  were  complicated  with 
surra  The  abdominal  cavity  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  general  congestion,  ae 
well  as  the  liver  and  pancreas.  The  intestinal  tract  is  also  the  seat  of  various  patho- 
logical lesions.  The  blood  parasite  may  beet  be  obtained  from  the  portal  veia  of  the 
liver. 

A  brief  bibliography  relating  to  blood  parasites  in  the  horse  and  as;  is  appended 
to  the  article. 

Prevention  of  sheep  pox,  D.  D.  Gabcia  (Gac.  Med.  Zool.,  30  {1906),  Xo.4,pp- 
S1S4). — On  account  of  the  wide  distribution  of  this  disease  the  importance  of  prac- 
tii«l  methods  for  its  control  is  quite  evident.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the  vse 
of  a  preventive  and  curative  serum  against  sheep  pox. 

Dipping:  as  a  means  of  preventing  ovine  diseases,  F.  A.  Verxev  {Xatal  Agr. 
Jour,  and  Min.  Bee.,  9  {1906),  No.  1,  pp.  11,  IS). — Since  Amhlyomma  A* irarum  is  the 
species  of  tick  which  is  concerned  in  carrying  heartwater,  it  is  recommended  that 
sheep  be  dipped  for  the  destruction  of  this  tick  in  order  to  control  the  disease. 

Sheep  botfly,  E.  Thierry  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat. ,  n.  ser.,  10  ( 1905 ) ,  No.  37,  pp.  344,  •*#»! 
fig.  1) . — The  appearance  and  distribution  of  this  insect  are  briefly  outlined.  Xo 
curative  nor  preventive  remedies  are  known  which  are  practical  and  effective.  The 
palliative  measures  usually  recommended  are  briefly  discussed. 

Some  common  parasites  of  sheep  ( Dq^  Agr.  and  Tech.  InMr.  Ireland  Jour.,  6 
{1906),  No.  S,  pp.  295-299,  ph.  S). — A  discussion  is  presented  of  scab  mite,  sheep 
ticks,  nostril  fly,  sheep  maggots,  and  biting  lice,  remedies  being  recommended  for 
the  control  of  each  one  of  these  troubles. 

The  life  history  of  the  twisted  wireworms  (Heamonchus  contortas)  of 
sheep  and  other  ruminants,  B.  H.  Ransom  ( ('.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indnt. 
C^rc.  93,  pp.  7,  figs.  S). — The  common  stomach  worm  of  sheep  is  described  in  ite 
various  stages'  and  particular  attention  is  given  to  a  summary  of  its  life  history. 

It  appears  that  the  sheathed  embryos  of  this  parasite  on  grass  in  infested  pastnies 
are  capable  of  great  resistance  toward  cold  and  desiccation.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  parasite  is  not  destroyed  in  pastures  by  the  cold  weather  of  winter.  The 
life  history  of  this  worm  is  comparatively  simple.  The  eggs  in  the  feces  of  infested 
animals  hatch  and  the  young  crawl  up  the  stems  of  grass  where  they  become  covered 
with  the  sheath  and  are  later  taken  into  the  stomach  of  sheep  in  grazing.  Feeding 
experiments  were  carried  out  which  showed  that  the  worm  is  in  a  condition  to 
develop  in  the  stomach  of  sheep  when  eaten  along  with  grass. 

The  best  method  of  cleaning  up  infested  pastures  consists  in  burning  the  giao. 
It  is  quite  uncertain  how  long  a  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  starvation  of  the 
embryos  and  vermifuges  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  expel  the  worms  entirely 
from  infested  sheep.  Experiments  are  in  progress  to  test  the  method  of  raiang 
lambs  free  from  infection. 

Swine  plague,  Sch.hidt  {Berlin.  Tierarzll.  Wchmchr.,  1905,  No.  51,  pp.  865-369).— 
This  is  a  controversial  article  in  which  attention  is  called  to  the  more  or  leas  incom- 
patible claims  made  by  various  investigators  and  to  the  recent  discoveries  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  regard  to  a  form  of  hog  cholera  caused  by  a  filte^ 
able  virus.    An  editorial  note  is  appended  to  the  article  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
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the  subject  of  swine  diseases  was  not  discnissed  so  thoroughly  at  the  recent  interna- 
tional veterinary  cougreas  as  the  diseases  of  other  animals. 

The  immunization  agrainst  swine  plague  by  means  of  bacterial  extracts, 
J.  Cn-BON  {Zttchr.  Hyg.  u.  Infedionskrank.,  SH  (1906),  Ab.  S,  pp.  238-262). — During  a 
long  series  of  experiments  it  was  cleariy  shown  that  it  is  possible  by  means  of  a  eeram 
obtained  from  actively  immunized  rabbits  to  protect  other  rabbita,  guinea  pigs,  and 
white  mice  against  doses  of  bacteria  many  times  the  fatal  size.  The  serum  of  normal 
rabbits  in  smaller  quantities  did  not  increase  the  resisting  power  of  animals  into 
which  it  was  inoculated.  The  author  believes,  therefore,  that  the  existence  of 
specific  complements  in  the  blood  is  shown  beyond  question. 

Through  what  agency  ia  the  Trypanosoma  evansi  carried  over  from  one 
surra  season  to  anotherP  A-.  Linoard  (Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  Set.,  1  (1906),  No.  1,  pp. 
9g-llS). — Surra  is  usually  fatal  in  horses,  asses,  mules,  camels,  goats,  sheep,  rats, 
dogs,  and  buffaloes.  In  cattle,  however,  both  in  the  plains  and  hill  breed,  the  dis- 
ease when  uncomplicated  frequently  terminates  in  recovery. 

Cattle  may  carry  the  blood  parasite  for  long  periods,  at  least  exceeding  a  year, 
and  are,  therefore,  the  only  domestic  animals  found  by  the  author  to  be  capable  of 
resisting  spontaneous  inoculation  with  trypanosomiasis.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  determine  whether  cattle  affected  with  this  chronic  form  of  the  disease  are  agents 
in  its  transmission.  As  a  result  of  the  author's  investigations  it  was  found  that  the 
blood  of  cattle  affected  with  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  when  inoculated  into 
susceptible  horses,  causes  fatal  cases  of  trypanosomiasis,  and  from  such  cases  the 
rapid  dissemination  of  the  disease  may  occur. 

Camels  may  also  carry  the  disease  for  from  9  to  12  months  and  their  blood  is  like- 
wise pathogenic  for  horses.  It  is  also  found  that  dogs  and  cats  are  susceptible  to  the 
disease  carried  by  camels.  It  is  probable,  although  not  definitely  demonstrated, 
that  various  other  wild  carnivorous  animals  may  be  the  agents  in  carrying  the  disesM. 
The  most  rational  system  of  controlling  the  disease,  in  the  author's  opinion,  consists 
in  the  destruction  of  all  affected  horses  in  which  the  disease  occurs  in  a  virulent  form. 

Tibarsa  surra,  H.  T.  Pease  (Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  Set.,  I  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  70-91).— 
Camels  have  long  been  known  to  be  susceptible  to  surra  and  considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  a  study  of  this  disease,  with  particular  reference  to  its  relation  to 
other  similar  blood  diseases.  As  a  result  of  the  author's  investigations  it  is  concluded 
that  the  form  of  surra  which  occurs  in  (amels  is  due  to  T)rypano»oma  emiwt,  the  same 
species  which  occurs  in  horses.  The  disease  is  often  found  affecting  camels,  horses, 
and  mules  in  the  same  locality  and  is  apparently  due  to  the  same  cause. 

A  specific  serum  for  Trypanosoma  brucei  and  its  effect  upon  T.  gambiense, 
F.  K.  Klbinb  and  B.  MiiLLBie  (Zt$chr.  Hyg.  u.  Injeetiomkranh,  53  (1906),  No.  S,  pp. 
S29-eS7). — A  serum  was  obtained  from  asses  infected  with  T.  brucei,  which  protected 
mice  against  fatal  doses  of  this  organism.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  serum 
did  not  protect  the  animal  from  which  it  was  obtained.  Actively  immunized  trypa- 
nosomes  inoculated  into  normal  animals  soon  lost  their  immunizing  property,  so  that 
a  specific  serum  was  found  to  be  more  active  in  the  caae  of  such  animals.  The  serum 
showed  considerable  difference  in  its  effect  upon  T.  brucei  and  T.  gambiente. 

The  action  of  brilliant  green  on  the  trypanosomes  of  nagana,  H.  Wendei/- 
in-ADT  and  T.  Fbllmeb  (Zt»chr.  Hyg.  «.  Infecliomkrank.,  52  (1906),  No.  2, pp.  268-281, 
pi.  1) . — Brilliant  green  was  administered  subcutaneously  in  doses  of  1  cc.  in  solution 
in  the  proportion  of  1:200. 

It  was  found  that  when  experimental  animals  were  thus  treated  the  trypanosomes 
in  the  blood  were  soon  affected  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  not  cause  infec- 
tion when  inoculated  into  another  animal.  In  the  course  of  time  brilliant  green 
causes  the  entire  disappearance  of  trypanosomes  in  the  blood  of  rats,  monkeys,  and 
other  experimental  animals.    The  addition  of  small  quantities  of  arsenic  increases 
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this  action.    In  the  prooeea  of  disintegration  of  trypanoeomes  in  the  blood  under  the 
influence  of  brilliant  green  a  number  of  peculiar  developmental  forme  were  observed. 

Firoplasmoaes,  L.  PANissBr  (Bev.  Oln.  Med.  Vit.,  7  (1906),  No.  76,  pp.  11S-1S7, 
fig.  1) . — The  distribution  of  these  diseases  throughout  the  world  is  briefly  oatlined, 
and  descriptive  notes  are  given  on  piroplasmoses  in  sheep,  horses,  and  dogs,  with  an 
account  of  the  symptoms  and  lesions  in  each  case,  etiology  of  the  various  fonne  of 
the  disease,  the  agency  of  ticks  in  transmitting  the  disease,  and  immunization  by 
means  of  vaccine  and  serum. 

Piroplasmosis  complicated  with  horse  sickness,  Theilbr  (Bev.  Gin.  Xed. 
Vit.,  7  {1906),  No.  76,  pp.  178-181). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  occurrence ol  piro- 
plasmosis  among  horses  after  inoculation  with  the  virus  of  horse  sickness.  The 
development  of  piroplasmosis  was  due  to  the  use  of  infected  blood. 

The  treatment  of  nail  pricks  of  the  horse's  foot,  £.  L.  Moorb  {South  DahM 
Sla.  Bvl.  96,  pp.  i7-#*).— Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  even  slight  injuries  to 
the  foot  may  develop  serious  complications  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  foot  is 
constantly  in  contact  with  the  dirt  which  may  carry  bacteria. 

In  treating  cases  of  nail  pricks,  followed  by  the  formation  of  pns,  the  anthor 
obtained  excellent  results  by  cleansing  the  hoof  with  soap  and  water,  paring  away 
the  horn  of  the  hoof  from  around  the  affected  part,  then  washing  the  part  in  a  eola- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate,  after  which  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  is  placed  on  the 
hoof  and  the  whole  firmly  bandaged  and  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  tar.  .i 
little  cotton  is  allowed  to  extend  above  the  tar  bandage,  and  the  corrosive  sablimate 
solution  may  be  applied  daily  without  removing  the  bandage.  This  bandage  shoold 
be  left  in  place  for  from  7  to  10  days  without  being  disturbed.  Detailed  clinical 
notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  cases. 

Poisoning'  of  horses  by  Omithogralum  thyrsoides,  D.  Hcttchbon  {Agr.  Jokt. 
Cape  Good  Hope,  i8  {1906),  No.  S,  pp.  165~17i,  pi.  l).—k  report  was  previously 
made  on  the  death  of  horses  from  eating  this  plant  and  experiments  were  made  in 
feeding  dried  plants  which  proved  to  be  exceedingly  poisonous.  Further  expen- 
ments  were  carried  out  in  feeding  the  fresh  green  plant,  and  these  experiments 
furnished  the  basis  for  the  present  article.  It  was  found  that  two  pounds  of  the  fresh 
plant  were  suflScient  to  cause  death  in  ponies  within  2  days.  The  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning are  briefly  discussed  and  notes  are  given  on  tlie  distribution  of  the  plant 

Examination  of  the  Western  Australian  poison  plants,  E.  A.  Makx  (Jiwr. 
Dept.  Agr.  West.  Atut. ,  IS  { 1905 ) ,  No.  6,  pp.  650-661,  pU.5).  —Chemical  analyses  were 
made  of  various  poisonous  plants,  including  Gastrolobiumealydnum  and  other  species 
of  this  genus,  as  well  as  species  of  Oxylobium,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the 
first-named  species.  An  alkaloid  known  as  cygnin  was  isolated  and  was  used  in  phy- 
siological tests  with  guinea  pigs.  It  was  found  that  this  alkaloid  was  iatai  for  onli- 
nary  guinea  pigs  in  hypodermic  doses  of  yV  *o  tV  of  a  grain. 

The  rabies  corpuscles  of  Negri,  J.  ScRirFMANN  {ZUchr,  Hyg.  u.  /n/ectiontiraiil.. 
68{1906),  No.  S,  pp.  i9»-S^<S).— As  the  resultof  an  extensive  study  of  these  bodiesthe 
author  found  that  at  times  they  may  not  be  present  in  the  medulla  or  spinal  coid. 
They  are  subject  to  considerable  variation  with  regard  to  their  structtut,  distribn- 
tion,  and  occurrence  in  the  hippocampus  and  cerebellum,  but  this  variation  is  ind^ 
pendent  of  the  incubation  period  and  number  of  inoculations  which  have  been  nude 
with  the  virus.  After  repeated  passages  of  the  vims  N^ri's  corpuscles  may !« 
entirely  absent  in  the  hippocampus  and  cerebellum. 

The  tapeworms  of  American  chickens  and  turkeys,  B.  H.  Ransom  ((-^ 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  85,  pp.  26S-t86,figf.  *7).— This  is  reprintedfrom 
the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  tor  1904  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  704). 
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Irrigfition  investigations  (Aan«a«  Sta.  Rpl.  1906,  pp.  16-41). — ^This  gives  the 
resulta  of  inveatigatione  of  irrigation  at  Fort  Hays  and  Garden  City,  Kansas,  carried 
on  in  cooperation  between  the  Kansas  Station  and  this  Office.  An  accoant  of  this 
work  was  also  given  in  Bulletin  158  of  this  Office  (E.  S.  B.,  17,  p.  705). 

Keport  of  the  reconnaissance  of  the  Vaal  River,  F.  A.  Hurley  {Pretoria: 
Trammal  Irrig.  and  IValer  Supply  Dept.,  1905,  pp.  XV+76,pU.  ^S).— This  report 
contains  "preliminary  descriptions  and  approximate  estimates  of  the  most  favorable 
irrigation  schemes  practicable"  from  Vaal  River  in  South  Africa,  a  stream  with  an 
annual  discharge  of  about  2,500,000  acre-ft.,  of  which  about  65  per  cent  passes  during 
March  floods. 

Six  projects  are  included,  the  two  most  urgently  recommended  irrigating  11,800 
acres  in  the  Transvaal  and  27,800  acres  in  Orange  Kiver  Colony.  The  third  and 
fourth  projects  would  irrigate  60,000  and  20,000  acret",  respectively,  while  the  fifth, 
which  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  about  $25,000,000,  would  irrigate  400,000 
acres,  an  undertaking  not  to  be  con8idere<l  at  present.  The  sixth  project  involves 
only  Cape  Colony  land  and  is  an  expensive  storage  project  not  fully  worked  out  as 
yet  The  estimated  costs  per  acre  runs  as  follows:  $77,  $63,  $76,  $96,  $50-60,  and 
$112. 

The  annual  water  rate  assumed  is  $5  to  $7.50  per  acre,  and  the  increment  in  value 
of  land  $.50  to  $75  per  acre.  Maintenance  charges  are  assumed  to  be  about  one-flfth 
of  the  water  rentals,  and  the  net  return  on  the  entire  investment  is  estimated  as  about 
6  per  cent,  except  in  the  sixth  project,  where  it  is  but  3.3  per  cent.  If  the  total 
increase  in  value  of  the  land  is  deductetl  from  the  cost  of  the  projects  the  estimated 
eammgs  run  126,  24,  14,  31,  and  6  per  cent,  the  fifth  project  not  being  included. 

The  duty  of  water  ie  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  severest  possible  system  of  crop- 
ping with  a  3-year  rotation  of  wheat,  tobacco,  vetches  and  rye,  potatoes,  beets  and 
roots,  vetches  anfl  rye,  tobacco,  and  potatoes.  It  is  further  supposed  that  each  irri- 
gation will  be  4  in.  in  depth  and  that  in  all  17  irrigations  will  be  recjuired  in  3  years, 
the  time  of  sowing  and  rainfall  being  considered.  Allowing  for  60  per  cent  loss, 
1,000,000  cu.  ft.  of  water  must  be  stored  annually  for  each  5  acres,  or  about  150  acres 
per  cubic  foot  per  second  for  a  9-nionths'  season,  allowing  20  per  cent  for  roads  and 
waste  land.  In  order  to  meet  the  possible  refjuirement  of  a  4-in.  irrigation  of  the 
whole  area  in  one  month,  the  estimates  for  canals  are  on  the  basis  of  100  acres  per 
cubic  foot  i)er  second.  These  estimates  are  reasonable  when  compared  with  the 
mna!  duty  of  100  acres  per  cubic  foot  per  second  in  Egypt,  100  to  300  in  India,  120 
and  150  under  two  California  canals,  and  150  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

In  reviewing  the  subject  of  water  rates  the  author  cites  as  examples  tracts  in  Cape 
Colony  where  land  and  water  rent  for  $20  to  $22  per  acre,  while  in  India  the  rate  is 
about  one-tenth  and  in  Egypt  one-seventh  of  the  gross  value  of  crops  protluced. 
Begardingthe  Reclamation-Act  projects  in  the  United  States  he  says:  "It  would 
seem  that  the  rates  have  been  pitched  very  low  to  attract  settlers."  The  rate  assumed 
on  the  Vaal  of  $5  per  acre  is  believed  to  be  less  than  one-tenth  the  value  of  a  crop  of 
wheat  and  corn,  the  least  valuable  crops  likely  to  be  grown.  The  total  cost  to  the 
renter,  assuming  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land,  is  considered  reason- 
Jible,  since  it  falls  under  $12.50  per  acre  annually. 

A  note  by  the  director  of  irrigation,  \V.  L.  Strange,  Ls  included,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  $15,000,000  in  produce  was  imported  into  the  Transvaal  in  1904,  showing  a  good 
nurket  for  irrigate*]  products.  He  points  out  that  the  financial  failure  of  irrigation 
works  has  usually  been  due  to  slow  settlement,  and  that  hence  large  works  should 
be  built  by  the  State,  which  can  afford  to  wait  for  returns  in  the  form  of  general 
prosperity,  and  that  the  development  of  irrigation  works  should  not  outnm  the  nor- 
■nal  settlement  of  the  country. 
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AgricTiltare  in  the  valley  of  the  Ahr,  H.  Dcpats  and  L.  Lkbrcn  (Jour.  Agr. 
Prat.,  n.  ter.,  11  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  g41-S4S,  figt.  5).— This  article  describes  briefly 
irrigation  practice  in  the  valley  of  the  Ahr.  The  irrigation  works  are  simple.  The 
ditches  are  usually  made  with  rectangular  cross  section  in  order  that  they  may  take 
up  no  more  room  than  is  necessary.  Water  is  carried  in  rectangular  flumes  made  of 
galvanized  iron  supported  on  I-beams.  The  water  is  used  on  meadows,  the  chai^ 
for  water  being  20  marks  per  hectare  per  year. 

Pumping  machinery  at  Mildura  (Jmpl.  and  Mach.  Rev.,  SI  (1906),  No.  S!i, 
p.  1406). — At  Mildura,  Victoria,  water  is  pumped  for  8,000  acres  of  land.  The  water 
is  raised  at  three  separate  lifts,  20,  25,  and  25  ft.  Water  '\»  pumped  at  the  rate  of 
26,000  gal.  per  minute.  As  a  rule  there  are  five  irrigations  during  the  year,  eadi 
lasting  28  days,  and  the  pumps  are  run  at  a  cost  of  |300  per  day,  or  about  $42,000 
per  year.  The  fuel  is  wood.  The  costs  are  met  by  a  water  tax  which  varies  from 
30  to  40  shillings  per  acre  for  the  land  covered.  The  land  receives  an  average  depth 
of  about  22  in.  per  annum. 

A  Hawcuian  pumping  plant  for  irrigation  (Engin.  Hec,  5S  {1906),  So.  10, 
p.  350). — A  description  of  a  plant  utilizing  a  small  mountain  stream  by  mesnaof 
impulse  wheels  and  an  electric  power  plant.  A  method  for  regulating  the  speed  of 
the  dynamo,  motor,  and  pump  has  been  adopted  so  that  the  efficiency  is  not  impaired 
when  the  supply  in  the  hills  is  short.  Larger  impulse  wheels  are  then  used,  giving 
a  slower  speed  to  the  generator.  With  an  automatic  device  to  keep  the  field  con- 
stant the  voltage  and  cycles  are  diminisbed  in  proportion,  the  motor  then  blliiig  off 
in  speed  without  decreased  efficiency. 

Canals  and  ditches,  M.  Ringblmann  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ler.,  11  (1906),  So.7, 
pp.  210-312,  figt.  8). — ^This  article  summarizes  foreign  and  American  measurements 
of  percolation  of  water  from  ditches,  and  discusses  methods  of  prevention  of  loffles 
in  canals  used  for  carrying  water.  It  describes  methods  of  preventing  seepage  losses, 
including  concrete  lining,  masonry  lining  of  ditches  with  rectangular  cross  sections, 
and  the  use  of  flumes. 

The  Belle  Fourche  dam,  Belle  Fourche  project,  South  Dakota,  B.  F.  Wur 
TEB  (Engin.  Rec,  63  (1906),  No.  9,  pp.  307-310,  figs.  7).— This  dam  isoneof  thelaigeat 
earth  dams  in  the  United  States,  being  over  a  mile  in  length  and  containiog  1,600,000 
cu.  yds.  The  details  of  the  wasteway,  conduits,  and  gates  are  described  in  detail 
An  unusual  feature  is  the  proposed  concrete-block  facing  laid  over  gravel  in  lieu  of 
riprap. 

The  Belle  Fourche  irrigation  works,  South  Dakota,  W.  W.  Patch  (Engat. 
Nem,  So  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  SIO-SIZ,  figs.  S).—A  brief  account  of  the  project,  with  a 
description  of  the  more  important  structures  used. 

The  drainage  of  earth  roads  (Engin.  Rec,  S3  (1906),  No.  18,  pp.  S64-S66).— 
This  is  an  abstract  of  a  bulletin  on  this  subject  by  Prof.  Ira  0.  Baker,  publisbed  by 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

It  is  recommended  that  tile  drains  be  laid  at  the  side  of  the  road  at  a  depth  of  3 
or  4  ft.,  such  a  drain  on  one  side  of  an  ordinary  country  road  being  held  to  be  suffi- 
cient. The  drain  might  be  more  effective  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  but  the  expen« 
of  putting  it  in  would  be  so  much  greater  that  a  drain  at  the  side  of  the  road  is  pre- 
ferred. There  is  no  limit  to  the  steepness  of  the  grades  on  which  tile  drains  may 
be  used,  but  the  grade  should  not  be  less  than  2  in.  per  100  ft.  It  is  important  that 
the  tile  drains  should  have  a  free  outlet.  The  cost  of  putting  in  5-in.  tile  drains  is 
given  as  $200  to  $250  per  mile. 

Side  ditches  are  necessary  whether  the  tile  is  used  or  not.  These  should  be  broad 
rather  than  deep,  with  easy  slope  toward  the  road  in  order  that  vehicles  may  not  be 
harmed  if  they  get  into  these  ditches.  Water  should  not  be  carried  long  distances  in 
these  side  ditches,  but  outlets  should  be  provided  at  short  intervals.  Beads  should 
be  crowned  eufficiently  to  provide  for  rapid  surface  drainage  into  the  side  ditchea. 
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Where  the  roads  are  in  excavation  catch  waters  should  be  provided  to  keep  drainage 
water  off  of  the  road.  For  maintaining  the  surface  of  roads  in  good  condition,  har- 
rowing or  dragging  with  a  railroad  rail,  heavy  timber,  or  split  log  is  recommended. 

The  mixing  of  concrete,  E.  McCullodoh  (Set.  Amer.  Sup.,  61  (1906),  No.  1580, 
pp.  35316-85318). — ^The  author  states  briefly  the  advantages  of  concrete  over  stone, 
calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  thorough  mixing,  and  compares  hand  mixing  with 
various  types  of  mechanical  mixers.     He  favors  the  cube  mixer. 

Heport  of  the  conuniaBion  on  alcohol  appointed  by  the  minister  of  finance 
(JoHT.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.»er.,  11(1906),  No.  15,  pp.  4S4,  45S). — This  commission,  appointed 
to  inquire  into  proper  l^islation  for  controlling  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcohol, 
recommended  in  regard  to  denaturized  alcohol  that:  (1)  In  order  to  avoid  adulter- 
ation the  dealers  should  be  required  to  label  their  goods  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
"  denaturized  alcohol,  guaranteed  90  degrees; "  (2)  denaturized  alcohol  should  have 
the  benefits  of  reduced  rates  of  transportation  granted  to  refined  petroleum;  (3)  that 
the  vessels  for  denaturized  alcohol  which  are  returned  empty  to  the  shipper  should 
be  carried  free  on  the  state  railroads,  or  pay  the  rates  charged  for  merchandise  of  ' 
the  fourth  or  fifth  class  on  privale  lines;  (4)  so  far  as  possible  the  formalities  observed 
in  the  distribution,  storage,  and  sale  of  denaturized  alcohol  should  be  simplified. 

HISCELLANEOTTS. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Arizona  Station,  1906  (Arizona  Sta.  Rpt.  1905, 
pp.  26) . — This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a  review  of  the  work  of 
the  station  during  the  year  by  the  director,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1905,  and  departmental  reports,  some  of  which  are  noted  elsewhere. 

Annual  Keport  of  Idaho  Station,  1906  (Idaho  fka.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  .^).— This 
includes  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  a  report  of  the 
director  on  the  work  and'  publications  of  the  station  during  the  year,  and  experi' ' 
mental  work  and  meteorological  observations  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Indiana  Station,  1906  (Indiana  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,. 
pp.  46). — This  consists  of  the  report  of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments,  a  list 
of  periodicals  received  by  the  station  library,  a  subject  list  of  the  bulletins  of  the  sta- 
tion to  date,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905.  The 
report  of  the  director  contains  a  list  of  the  cooperative  experiments  in  progress  July 
1,  1905,  and  the  report  of  the  chemist  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  cattle  food  which 
was  found  to  contain  96.73  per  cent  of  sodium  chlorid.  The  report  of  the  horticul- 
turist is  noted  elsewhere. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Kansas  Station,  1906  (Kama*  Sta.  Rpt.  1905, 
pp.  55). — This  contains  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905, 
a  report  of  the  council  including  abstracts  of  bulletins  issued  during  the  year,  brief 
summaries  of  the  work  of  the  different  departments  not  reported  upon  in  bulletins, 
a  report  on  the  work  of  Fort  Hays  Branch  Station,  a  statement  concerning  coopera- 
tive experiments  with  this  Department,  a  subject  list  of  station  publications  issued  to 
date,  and  an  index  to  the  report  and  the  bulletins  issued  during  the  year. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Kentucky  Station,  1901  (Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt. 
1901,  pp.  AT-f  SOS). — This  report,  only  recently  issued,  contains  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  brief  reports  of  the  director  and  heads 
of  departments  for  that  year,  miscellaneous  chemical  analyses  and  meteorological 
observations  noted  elsewhere,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  91-97  of  the  station  on  the 
following  subjects:  Enemies  of  cucumbers  and  related  plants  (K.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  368); 
experiments  with  potato  scab  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  360) ;  the  food  of  the  toad  (E.  S.  R., 
13,  p.  325);  grapes  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  355) ;  diseases  of  nursery  stock  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p. 
671);  rabbits  and  their  injuries  to  young  trees  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  5.31);  wheat  (E.  S.  R., 
13,  p.  737);  commercial  fertilizers  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  730) ;  the  Hessian  fiy  (E.  S.  R., 
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13,  p.  968) ;  dangerous  mosquitoes  in  Kentucky  (£.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  971);  poisMionaind 
edible  mushrooms  (£.  S.  K.,  13,  p.  920),  and  commercial  fertilizers  (£.  S.  B.,  13,  p. 
935). 

lifteenth  4""'"^^  Beitort  of  Kentucky  Station,  1902  {KerUuchj  Sta.  RfL 
190S,  pp.  XVl-\-S49) . — This  contains  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1902,  a  report  of  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  station,  including  the  fer- 
tilizer and  food-control  work,  miscellaneous  chemical  analyses  and  meteorologiol 
observations  noted  elsewhere,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  98-104  of  the  station  on  the 
following  subjects:  Kentucky  forage  plants  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  241);  experiments  with  j 
oats  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  242);  inspection  and  analyses  of  footls  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  277):  «  j 
comparison  of  feeds  for  pigs  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  283);  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers 
(E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  558);  Hessian  fly  experimenta  (E.  S.  R.,  14.  p.  987),  and  analyses  of 
commercial  fertilizers  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  953). 

Eighteenth  Annual  B«port  of  I<ouiaiasia  Stationa,  1906  (Loninam  fiat. 
Rpt.  1905,  pp.  SS). — This  contains  reports  of  the  Sugar  Station  at  Audubon  Park,  N'e* 
Orleans,  the  State  Station  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  North  Louisiana  Station  at  Cal- 
houn; statements  concerning  the  work  of  the  State  geological  survey  and  the  I'nited 
States  Geological  Survey  in  the  State,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1905. 

Finances,  meteorologry,  index  (Maine  Sla.  Bv.1.  134,  pp.  ?^-i&?+ ITT). —This 
bulletin  consists  of  meteorological  observations  noted  elsewhere,  a  financial  rt«te- 
ment  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1905,  an  index  to  the  station  reports  for  1901- 
1905  and  to  bulletins  112-124,  which  collectively  make  up  the  twenty-first  aonuti 
report  of  the  station,  and  announcements  and  notes  concerning  the  station. 

Eighteenth  Annual  B«port  of  Kichigan  Station,  1905  {Michigan  Sa.  Ay. 
1905,  pp.  81-6S9). — This  contains  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1905;  reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments,  .summarizing  briefly 
»  some  of  the  results  of  experiment  station  work  during  the  year;  meteorologioil 
observations  noted  elsewhere;  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  217-231  and  Special  Bulle- 
tins 24-33  of  the  station,  which  have  already  been  noted. 

Beport  of  work  at  UcNeill  Branch  Station,  1904,  £.  B.  Ferris  (Mitainpfi 
Sta.  Bui.  S7,  pp.  IS). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  weather  conditions  during  the  ye«r 
and  experiments  with  fruits,  v^etables,  and  field  crops  are  reported.  The  experi- 
mental work  is  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Vermont  Station,  1906  (Vermont  Sla.  Rfi.' 
7905,  pp.  g45-466). — This  includes  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a  brief 
announcement  concerning  the  station,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1905,  a  report  of  the  director,  abstracts  of  Bulletins  109-116  of  the  stttion 
issued  during  the  year,  and  numerous  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Abstract  of  Eighteen tE  Annual  Beport,  1906  ( Vermont  Sla.  Bui.  119,  pp- 
19-64,  fig.  1). — This  is  a  r^sum^  of  the  annual  report  of  the  station  noted  above. 

Crop  Beporter  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Crop  Beporter,  vol.  7,  yo$.  It,  fp. 
96-lOS;  IS,  pp.  iOJ-i./0).— These  numbers  contain  the  usual  statiatics  on  the  condi- 
tion of  crops  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  coimtries  and  special  articles  on 
imported  tobacco,  exports  of  butter,  imports  of  agricultural  products  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  damage  to  the  Cuban  tobacco  crop,  the  British  market  for  Indian  com, 
and  other  topics. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  XXXIV  {V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmenf  BuL  til,  pp. 
3S,  fig.  1). — This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  American  8ug«^ 
beet  seed,  stimulants  for  seeds,  profits  from  spraying  potatoes,  winter-injured  imit 
trees,  durum  wheat,  fertility  of  eggs,  indoor  v.  outdoor  feeding  of  steers,  rouglMge 
for  steers,  cheap  dairy  rations,  and  cotton-seed  meal  for  hogs. 
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Colorado  Collogo. — A  short  course  in  horticulture  was  provided  for  by  the  State 
board  of  agriculture  at  its  last  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Delta  some  time  during  the 
coming  winter.  This  was  done  with  the  understanding  that  there  would  be  at  least 
fifty  students  regularly  enrolled.    One  hundred  have  already  signed  the  enrollment. 

Delswsrt  Station. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  A.  T.  Neale  was 
relieved  of  duty  as  director  of  the  station,  and  was  appointed  in  charge  of  the 
departments  of  agronomy  and  animal  husbandry.  This  change  went  into  effect 
July  1.    A  successor  to  Dr.  Neale  as  director  has  not  yet  been  elected. 

0«org^  Station. — Under  the  provision.'!  of  the  Adams  Act,  the  station  proposes  to 
inaugurate  two  new  departments,  i.e.,  dei)artments  of  plant  breeding  and  pathology 
(R.  J.  H.  De  Loach,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  in  charge),  and  of  bacteriology.  J.  F.  Monroe, 
of  Guelph,  Ontario,  and  P.  N.  Flint,  of  Cement  City,  Mich.,  have  been  made  assist- 
ants in  the  departments  of  horticulture  and  animal  industry,  respectively. 

Idaho  Univonity  and  Station. — Work  is  in  progress  on  the  new  agricultural  build- 
ing, which  is  to  be  a  brick  structure  65  by  \2l  ft.  in  size  and  3  stories  high.  The 
building  will  affonl  accommodations  for  the  agricultural  work  of  the  university  as 
well  as  the  experiment  station. 

The  people  of  Caldwell  have  donated  320  acres  of  land  for  an  "auxiliary  station," 
where  experiments  may 'be  carried  on  under  irrigation  and  dry-land  farming. 

niinoit  Vnivortity  and  Station. — The  agricultural  building  at  the  university  is  under- 
going an  overhauling  to  secure  space  made  necessary  by  the  unexpected  increase  in 
students  and  by  the  demands  of  the  station.  The  dairy  department  is  now  occu- 
pying the  rooms  made  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  household  science  department 
to  the  woman's  building;  the  stock-judging  room  is  being  floored  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional class  room,  and  laboratories  throughout  the  building  are  to  be  doubled  in  size. 

A  farm  mechanics  building,  100  ft  square  and  2  stories  high,  is  being  erected. 
This  will  enable  the  entire  southeast  wing,  which  has  been  usetl  for  the  farm 
mechanics  work,  to  be  fitted  up  for  soil  physics  and  crop  work.  When  the  agri- 
cultural building  v/aa  erected  there  were  but  19  students  in  agriculture  and  7 
instructors  and  investigators.  Now  the  students  have  increased  to  430,  and  there  are 
44  employees  in  the  college  and  station — all  within  the  space  of  6  years. 

Lonifiana  Vnivonity  and  Stations. —  E.  Rosenthal,  from  the  agricultural  college, 
Madison,  Wis.,  has  been  elected  dairyman  of  the  station  at  Calhoun.  J.  G.  Lee,  jr., 
of  the  class  of  1906  of  the  university,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  feeding  experi- 
ments at  the  station  at  Calhoun.  H.  R.  Fulton  has  been  elected  to  the  position  of 
plant  pathologist  at  the  station  at  Baton  Rouge.  Mr.  Fulton  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  took  his  master's  degree  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  has  been 
taking  work  at  Harvard  the  past  year.  H.J.  Milk,  of  Watertown,  N.  J.,  has  been 
elected  bacteriologist  of  the  stations,  and  will  devote  his  time  to  the  investigation  of 
animal  diseases. 

The  legislature  passed  a  bill  giving  $50,000  for  a  new  chemical  laboratory  for  the 
university.  The  foundation  is  now  being  laid  for  a  building  to  be  devoted  to  experi- 
mental engineering. 

Xiaioari  Station. — Leonard  Haseman,  recently  connected  with  the  Florida  Univer- 
sity and  Station,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  entomology.  C.  R.  Crosby, 
assistant  in  entomology,  has  gone  to  the  New  York  Cornell  Station. 
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Cornell  TTniyenity  and  Station. — T.  L.  Lyon,  of  the  Nebraska  UniverntT  and  Sbi- 
tion,  has  been  appoint«d  agronomist  in  the  station.  W.  A.  Stocking,  jr.,  for  serenl 
years  past  connected  with  the  Connecticut  College  and  Storrs  Station,  hu  been 
elected  assistant  professor  of  dairy  bacteriology  in  the  college  of  agricnltare. 

The  next  winter  dairy  coarse  at  the  university  will  open  Thursday,  December  6, 
and  close  Wedneeday,  February  27,  1907.  This  is  about  four  weeks  earlier  than  the 
course  has  been  started  heretofore.  The  change  is  made  possible  by  the  new  daiiv 
building  and  increased  number  of  instructors  for  next  year,  which  will  permit  both 
the  long  and  short  courses  to  be  in  progress  at  the  same  time.  Nine-tentlui  of  bft 
year's  class  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  earlier  date. 

Oklahoma  Colloge  and  Station. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents,  A.  T. 
Kruse,  of  Geary,  Okla.,  appointed  to  succeed  H.  G.  Beard,  resigned,  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  board.  E.  H.  Riley  was  relieved  of  station  work  to  give  ail  of  his 
time  to  the  school  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy.  Roy  C.  Potts,  a  gnidaate 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  was  appointed  assistant  in  dairying  in  the  col- 
lege and  station,  vice  C.  H.  Tourgee. 

Texas  College  and  Station. — John  A.  Craig  resigned  his  position  as  dean  and  direc- 
tor July  1,  and  will  give  his  attention  to  stock  raising. 

Vermont  Vnlvenity  and  Station. — X.  J.  Giddings,  a  gradnate  in  the  agricoltnnl 
department  of  the  class  of  1906,  has  been  elected  assistant  botanist  in  the  station  to 
succeed  W.  J.  Morse,  who,  as  previously  noted,  resigned  to  accept  a  position  at  the 
Maine  Station.  H.  A.  Eklson,  a  gradnate  of  the  chemical  department  of  the  class  of 
1906,  assumes  some  of  Professor  Morse's  college  duties,  and  incidentally  does  some 
work  for  the  station  along  botanical  lines. 

Virginia  Station. — A  large  experimental  orchard  of  dwarf  apple  trees  on  Donrin 
stocks  was  planted  the  past  spring  to  determine  the  value  of  dwarf  trees  for  commer- 
cial work.  This  orchard  contains  representatives  of  all  the  leading  commercial  vari- 
eties. This  is  the  first  orchard  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  and  the  outcome  is  awaited 
with  interest.  The  value  of  dwarf  trees  in  relation  to  the  horticultural  operations  of 
pruning,  spraying,  and  harvesting  is  obvious,  but  questions  of  yield  and  hardiness  in 
this  climate  are  unsettled. 

Extensive  cooperative  investigations  relative  to  tobacco  have  been  arranged  for 
between  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department  and  the  station.  B.  G.  Anderson 
and  W.  L.  Owen,  graduates  of  the  collie  of  agriculture,  have  been  appointed  as  the 
station's  representatives  to  take  charge  of  the  cooperative  work  in  the  dark-tobacco 
belt  at  West  Appomattox  and  in  the  light-tobacco  belt  at  Chatham. 

V.  B.  Department  of  Agrienltnre. — Dr.  G.  F.  Langworthy,  who  has  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  nutrition  investigations  assigned  to  this  Office,  formerly  directed  by 
Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  has  been  given  general  charge  of  this  work,  under  the  snper- 
vision  of  the  director  of  the  Office. 

Dr.  UlysHes  G.  Houck  has  been  selected  to  have  immediate  charge  of  the  new  meat 
inspection  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Dr.  Houck  was  formerly.* 
traveling  inspector  in  the  field.    He  will  hereafter  be  located  in  Washington. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Steddom,  chief  of  the  Inspection  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  will  have  imme<liate  charge  of  the  work  on  tick  eradication  provided  for 
in  the  new  appropriation  act,  and  of  the  field  work  on  the  eradication  of  scabiw  in 
sheep  and  cattle. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Browne,  jr.,  recently  chemist  at  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Station  at  Xew 
Orleans,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  sugar  laboratory  in  the  Bureau  of  ChemistJ?! 
this  Department.     He  entered  upon  his  duties  early  in  July. 

A.  J.  Pieters,  in  charge  of  the  seed  and  plant  introduction  In  the  Bureau  of  Plan' 
Industry  of  this  Department,  has  announced  his  intention  of  resigning  from  the 
Deiwrtment  service  in  the  early  fall  to  engage  in  private  business. 
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Cooparatiya  Experiment  Aiiooiation  of  the  Oreat  Flaim  Area. — The  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Cooperative  Experiment  Association  of  the  Great  Plains  Area  was  held 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  June  21-22,  1906.  This  association  consists  of  those  members 
of  experiment  stations  who  are  interested  in  field-crop  work  in  the  States  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  the  north  of  Texas,  together  with 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  who  are  inter- 
ested in  experiments  in  crop  rotation  and  tillage  in  that  region.  The  association 
was  organized  at  the  time  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  at  Washington  in  1905,  with  B.  T. 
Oialloway  as  president  and  E.  C.  Chilcott  as  secretary. 

This  first  annual  meeting  at  Lincoln  was  a  ver>'  successful  one,  both  in  point  of 
attendance  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  manifested.  Eleven  members  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  present  and  about  fifteen  experiment  workers. 
The  following  were  among  the  papers  read:  Effect  of  Crop  Rotation  on  Soil  Fertility, 
J.  H.  Shepperd,  North  Dakota;  Comparative  Value  of  Corn  and  Summer  Fallow  in 
Alternation  of  Wheat,  John  S.  Cole,  South  Dakota;  Drought  Resistance  of  Sorghum 
Crops,  A.  H.  Leidigh,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Amarillo,  Texas;  Seed  Selection 
Kssential  in  Crop  Production  under  Semiarid  Conditions,  W.  H.  Olin,  Colorado; 
Proposed  Physical  Investigations  in  connection  with  the  Cooperative  Cultivation 
Experiments,  L.  J.  Briggs,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  Crop  Production  in  Western 
Kansas,  O.  H.  Polling,  Fort  Hays,  Kansas.  These  papers  and  many  other  subjects 
of  similar  nature  were  informally  discussed. 

The  visiting  members  were  given  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  work  of  the  Ne- 
braska Station,  and  a  luncheon  was  tendered  them  by  the  Lincoln  Commercial  Club. 
Director  E.  A.  Burnett  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  E.  C.  Chilcott, 
reelected  secretary.  Manhattan,  Kansas,  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  holding  the 
next  summer  meeting. 

Society  for  Horticultural  Science. — .\t  the  Cornell  meeting  of  the  society,  June  27 
and  28,  W.  T.  Macoun  spoke  on  The  Relation  of  Winter  Apples  to  Hardiness  of  the 
Tree.  To  withstand  a  test  winter  at  Ottawa,  a  tree  or  shrub  must  ripen  its  wood 
early.  Winterkilling  is  liable  to  be  more  severe  after  a  season  when  the  growth  has 
been  strong  than  when  it  has  been  short.  The  more  moderate  the  climate  where  a 
variety  originates,  the  less  resistant  is  it  to  winterkilling.  The  hardiest  varieties  of 
apples  are  those  that  have  originated  in  Russia  and  are  summer  or  autumn  varieties. 
This  is  because  they  ripen  their  wood  most  thoroughly,  whereas  winter  varieties 
continue  growth  later  in  the  season.  The  basis  for  the  production  of  the  desired 
winter  apple  for  the  North  should  be  a  variety  which  has  withstood  test  winters  in 
a  similar  climate  and  is  also  the  latest  keeper  of  such  varieties. 

William  Stuart  presented  a  general  discussion  of  the  use  of  anesthetics  in  the  forc- 
ing of  plants,  and  summarized  his  own  experiments  with  rhubarb.  (See  E.  S.  R., 
17,  p.  250.) 

In  a  paper  on  Pollination  Methods,  S.  W.  Fletcher  presented  a  symposium  of  his 
own  experience  and  that  of  a  considerable  number  of  other  plant  breeders.  The 
ideal  time  to  emasculate  blossoms  is  as  late  as  possible  before  the  anthers  dehisce, 
but  may  be  done  when  the  buds  are  still  quite  small.  If  complete  accuracy  is  not 
e^ential,  and  when  working  on  blossoms  that  do  not  mature  stamens  and  pistils 
simultaneously,  the  blossoms  need  not  be  emasculated.  In  crossing,  select  mature 
trees  of  moderate  growth  and  perfectly  sound.  On  such  trees  select  buds  borne  high 
up  on  the  outside  of  the  tree  on  well-nourished  branches  on  the  side  of  the  tree  oppo- 
site from  the  direction  of  severe  prevailing  wmds.  As  to  the  instruments  for  emas- 
culating, in  the  majority  of  cases  a  small  scalpel  is  to  be  preferred,  especially  for  the 
etone  and  pome  fruits.  As  to  the  location  of  the  cut,  the  majority  opinion  is  that  it 
should  be  made  at  the  insertion  of  the  stamens  above  the  nectary,  though  the  author 
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himself  prefers  to  make  it  as  bi);h  up  as  possible.  The  safest  time  to  pollinate  is  nesr 
the  beginning  of  the  receptive  condition  of  the  pistils  or  perhaps  twenty-lour  houn 
before.  A  receptive  stigma  usually  glistens  when  it  catches  the  sunliglitand  in  most 
fruits  it  is  beginning  to  be  slightly  brownish.  Brush  pollinating  is  often  most  pnc- 
ticable  when  many  blossoms  must  l)e  pollinated  in  a  short  time.  For  our  common 
trees,  however,  some  workers  use  the  thumb  or  forefinger.  .\s  to  the  percentage  of 
successes,  seven  pollinators  of  experience  placed  their  averages  variously  »t  from  50 
per  (lent  down. 

Some  phases  of  pollination  were  presented  by  N.  O.  Booth.  The  period  daring 
which  fresh  pollen  is  available  for  study  may  be  lengthened  by  forcing  twigs  in  the 
laboratory.  If  pollen  is  taken  from  the  orchard  at  the  normal  blooming  season  itia 
advisable  to  take  twigs  with  still  unopened  buds  and  let  them  open  indoors.  Thii 
assures  freedom  from  foreign  pollen.  Very  few  apple  varieties  have  the  pollen  all 
good  and  none  so  far  all  bad,  most  varieties  showing  different  proportions  of  mixed 
forms.  Pollen  from  the  same  tree  may  differ  with  the  condition  of  the  tree.  Tomp- 
kins King  and  Esopus  Spitzenburg  among  others  have  notably  weak  pollen  and  are 
successfully  raise<l  only  in  neighborhoods  where  conditions  are  favorable  for  pollen 
production.  Varieties  with  particularly  strong  pollen,  as  Jonathan  and  Ralls,  are 
of  wide  adaptation  and  are  often  liable  to  overbear,  the  fruits  being  consequently 
undersize. 

F.  \V.  Card  presented  a  symposium  of  experience  as  to  the  advantage  of  double- 
working  apples  on  vigorous  stocks.  The  value  of  top-working  to  increase  hardiness 
of  stock  in  a  trying  climate  is  unquestioned.  Ifniarkedly  reduces  injury  from  certain 
diseases.  Northern  Spy,  especially,  promises  to  reduce  injury  from  the  woolly  aphis 
in  the  South.  Weak-growing  varieties  are  benefited  by  the  practice.  Early  bear- 
ing can  be  promoted  by  top-working  on  a  weak  stock,  although  at  the  expense  of 
productiveness  and  doubtless  of  longevity.  But  for  ordinary  varieties  in  favorable 
regions  the  advantages  of  top-working  are  outweighed  by  the  disadvantages. 

Karle  J.  Owen  discassed  The  Importance  of  Selection  in  Plant  Breeding,  citing 
several  striking  examples  of  its  application. 

L.  C.  Corbett  raised  the  query,  What  is  to  be  the  Future  Application  of  theTena 
Horticulture?  To  the  already  recognized  subdivisions  of  horticultural  interests  in 
America,  namely,  olericulture,  pomology,  floriculture,  and  landscape  gardening,  the 
author  would  add  plant  breeding  and  plant  propagation.  Under  the  latter  head  is 
comprised  nursery  work  and  the  increasing  of  annual  plants  from  seed  or  from  be^ 
baceous  cuttings. 

H.  J.  Eustace  gave  an  account  of  investigations  on  apple  det'ays  in  commercial  cold 
storage.  Several  varieties  of  apples  were  inoculated  with  black  rot,  brown  rot,  bit- 
ter rot,  soft  rot  or  blue  rot,  and  a  species  of  Alternana,  and  at  once  put  in  cold  storage 
at  a  constant  temperature  of  30  to  32°  F.  At  the  end  of  two  months  none  of  these 
diseases  had  developed  except  the  soft  or  blue  rot.  l.ater,  when  the  inoculated  froit 
was  taken  out  of  storage,  the  other  diseases  also  developed,  showing  that  the  low 
temperature  of  the  cold  storage  simply  retarded  the  fungi  in  their  developmen""'' 
did  not  destroy  them.  In  another  experiment,  where  the  temperature  ranged  froin 
37  to  56°,  decays  developed  slowly,  except  the  soft  rot;  but  when  the  tempera'""* 
ranged  from  54  to  65.5°  all  decays  developed  and  in  most  cases  very  rapidl."' 
Peaches  similarly  inoculated  and  held  in  cold  storage  two  weeks  developed  decays 
in  about  one-half  of  the  specimens. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby  read  a  paper  on  the  use  ol  colored  cloth  in  shading  p'*"'* 
Cabtage,  tomato,  lettuce,  and  geranium  plants,  as  well  as  seeds  ot  corn,  peas,  beaW 
and  radishes  were  grown  under  ordinary  white  cheese  cloth  shade,  as  well  as  cheese 
cloth  colored  black,  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  Corn  and  bean  seeds  came  up  "'•*' 
readily  under  the  black  clotti,  but  the  plants  under  both  black  and  led  cloth  soon 
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I  to  show  weakness  and  decline  in  rate  of  growth.  The  early  shadinp;  of  rhu- 
barb with  black  cloth  gave  excellent  results  in  lengthening  the  petiole  and  dimin- 
ishing the  size  of  the  leaf  blade.  On  the  whole,  the  observations  indicate  "  that 
black  bunting  may  be  profitably  used  as  a  shade  in  early  spring  and  possibly  at  a  later 
date  on  certain  crops,  like  celery,  cauliflower,  etc.  It  may  also  hasten  the  maturity 
of  certain  vegetables,  like  tomatoes,  when  used  after  the  plants  or  fruit  are  well 
developed."  Other  benefits  from  shading  are  the  protection  of  the  plants  from 
fro.st,  and  from  certain  insects,  like  the  radish  fly  and  beetle. 

H.  P.  Gould  described  the  recording  of  phenolo^cal  data  for  pomological  uses  as 
carried  on  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  several  years  past. 

Abstracts  of  L.  H.  Bailey's  address  on  The  Field  for  Experiment  in  Horticulture 
and  John  Craig's  paper  on  Plant  Growing  by  Artificial  Light  were  not  obtained. 

Forestry  Initmotion  at  Armitrong  College. — The  forestry  branch  of  Armstrong  Col- 
lege, Xewcastle-on-Tyne,  has  been  given  charge  of  the  looal  management  of  Chopwell 
Woods  in  the  county  of  Durham.  These  woods  are  within  a  few  miles  of  the  college 
and  contain  nearly  900  acres  of  larch,  spruce,  Scotch  pine,  oak,  ash,  and  other  trees, 
moet  of  which  were  planted  about  50  years  ago.  A  house  is  being  built  in  the  woods 
for  the  college  lecturer  in  forestry,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  holding  of  short 
courses  for  practical  foresters.  It  is  believed  that  this  addition  to  the  college  will 
make  it  one  of  the  most  favorable  centers  for  forestry  instruction  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Kacdonald  College. — The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  Sir  William  Macdonald  has  completed  arrangements  for  transferring  the  new 
Macdonald  College,  at  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  near  Montreal,  which  was  established 
by  him,  to  McGill  University.  The  property  is  valued  at  between  $2,000,000  and 
$3,000,000,  and  has  a  fund  amounting  to  $2,000,000.  It  is  the  founder's  wish  that  it 
should  rank  as  a  college  of  McGill  University. 

A  Hew  Bngor  School. — A  professional  sugar  school  was  opened  at  St.  Ghislain, 
Belgium,  May  1, 1906,  with  12  students  in  attendance.  The  course  of  study  includes 
the  following  subjects:  Physics  and  general  chemistry;  analytical  and  applied  chem- 
istry; sugar  technology,  sugar  chemistry,  and  sugar  legislation;  general  mechanics 
and  industrial  electricity;  mathematics;  sugar  accounts;  geometrical  drawing,  indus- 
trial drawing,  and  industrial  economy.  The  course  covers  two  years  and  leads  to  a 
diploma. 

Iriih  Boholanhlpi  in  Agrionltnre. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland  ofiers  scholarships  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin 
and  the  Albert  Agricultural  College,  Glapnevin,  each  scholarship  to  include  free  tui- 
tion for  one  year,  a  third-class  railway  fare  to  and  from  college,  and  either  a  mainte- 
nance allowance  of  $5.00  a  week  if  in  attendance  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  or 
free  board  and  lodging  at  the  Albert  Agricultural  College.  The  scholarships  are  good 
for  one  year,  but  may  be  renewed  for  two  or  three  years  to  enable  students  to  com- 
plete the  agricultural  course. 

A  Sununer  Sohool  Conrte  in  Children's  Oardeni. — The  Xew  York  University  is<  con- 
ducting a  six  weeks'  course  in  children's  gardens  in  connection  with  its  summer 
school,  which  opened  July  2.  The  course  is  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Griscom 
Parsons,  Assistant  Director  of  Children's  Gardens  in  New  York,  and  about  25  young 
women  have  been  enrolled. 

Sohool  Oardena  In  England. — According  to  a  recent  report  in  the  Atrriculturist  I'A-un- 
omitt  there  are  in  Surrey  County,.  Kngland,  under  the  control  of  the  Surrey  Etluca- 
tion  Committee,  61  sets  of  children's  gardens  attached  to  the  elementary  schools, 
where  no  leas  than  1,000  boys  are  being  taught  practical  gardening.  Tools  and  seeds 
»re  supplied  and  a  capable  instructor  is  employed. 

XiseellaiMoiu.— The  degree  of  doctor  of  science  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  A.  C.  True, 
•lirector  of  this  Office,  by  Wesleyan  University. 
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Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  fomterly  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  DepaiV 
ment,  haa  accepted  an  offer  of  the  Goveminent  of  Urognay  to  organize  a  boreaa  of 
animal  industry  for  that  government,  and  will  proceed  to  that  country  next 
December. 

ProL  William  Schlirk,  of  8t.  John's  College,  Oxford,  has  been  constituted  profes- 
sor of  forestry. 

W.  P.  Wright,  horticultural  instructor  in  Kent  County,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent and  lecturer  of  the  horticultural  department  of  the  Southeastern  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Wye,  England.  A  definite  a^urse  along  this  line  is  to  be  established 
at  the  college. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  recently  instituted  an  official  publication  of  tiie  secie- 
tarj-  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  entitled  BoUtin  Official  de  la  Secrtlaria  d< 
AffricuUura,  Indutlrui  y  Comercio,  Vol.  I,  No.  1  of  which  has  been  received.  It  U 
announced  that  the  experiment  station  will  be  a  contributor  to  this  publication,  and 
the  first  number  gives  the  full  organization  of  the  station,  which  includes  21  persons. 

Le  Bambau  is  the  name  of  a  new  French  monthly  publication,  which  is  to  be 
devoted  entirely  to  the  study,  culture,  and. uses  of  bamboo.  It  is  published  at  Mooa, 
Belgium,  by  the  editor,  Jean  Houzeau  de  Lehaie.  The  first  number  vas  issued  Jan- 
uary 15,  and  contains  40  octavo  pages. 

The  Rhine  Province  Dairy  Institute  at  Ziilpich  was  removed  to  Griethausen,  near 
Cleve,  on  April  1,  1906. 
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Vol.  XVII.  August,  1906.  No.  12. 


The  second  session  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture,  held  at 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  July  2-28, 
was  a  marked  success  from  beginning  to  end.  As  is  generally  known 
the  graduate  school  has  been  adopted  by  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  colleges  rep- 
resented in  that  organization  tax  themselves  for  its  support.  Ih  its 
general  management  of  the  enterprise,  the  association  is  represented 
by  its  standing  committee  on  graduate  study,  of  which  Director  L.  H. 
Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  is  chairman.  The  University  of  Illinois 
very  generously  extended  an  invitation  to  hold  the  school  under  its 
auspices  this  year,  and  its  success  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
excellent  facilities  afforded  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
efforts  of  its  personnel.  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  Director  of  the  OflBce  of 
Experiment  Stations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  again 
selected  as  dean  of  the  schpol,  and  Prof.  Eugene  Davenport,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  acted  as  reg- 
istrar. Courses  were  given  in  agronomy,  horticulture,  plant  physi- 
ology and  pathology,  zootechny,  and  plant  and  animal  breeding,  with 
special  reference  to  the  production  of  plants  and  animals  suited  to  the 
conditions  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Great  Plains.  These 
included  lectures  and  seminars,  but  no  laboratory  exercises. 

The  faculty  consisted  of  35  of  our  leading  agricultural  teachers  and 
investigatoi-s,  including  5  oflScers  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 12  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  18  professors  and  experts  from  16  other 
a^icultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  Aside  from  these  there 
were  several  outside  men  who  lectured  at  the  school,  among  whom 
were  the  statistician  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  at  Chicago,  representa- 
tives of  a  large  commission  house  in  Chicago  and  of  Swift  &  Co., 
Maj.  David  Castleman,  who  spoke  on  the  breeding  of  saddle  horses, 
and  Mr.  N.  H.  Gentry,  the  famous  breeder  of  Berkshire  pigs. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  school  was  131,  of  whom  91  were  classed 
as  students.  These  came  from  34  States  and  Territories.  Hungary 
was  represented  by  a  professor  from  the  University  of  Budapest,  and 
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there  were  three  students  from  India.  In  addition,  there  were  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  who  came  as  visitors,  to  attend  the  exer- 
cises for  a  few  days,  who  were  not  registered.  The  attendance, 
therefore,  considerably  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  session,  at  Ohio 
State  University,  at  which  75  students  were  registered. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  school  were  held  on  the  evening  of 
July  4,  when  the  school  was  welcomed  to  the  University  by  Dr.  T.  J. 
Burrill,  vice-president  of  the  University.  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  presided 
and  made  an  address  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  need  of  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  agricultural  education  comprising  institutions  or 
departments  for  research,  graduate  study,  college  courses,  extension 
work,  and  secondary  and  eleihentary  courses.  The  graduate  school 
is  needed  to  aid  in  the  more  complete  establishment  of  such  a  system 
and  to  stimulate  workers  in  our  agricultural  institutions  to  more 
thorough  study  and  research, 

Dl".  A.  C.  True  gave  a  short  history  of  the  graduate  school  and 
pointed  out  the  great  developmentof  agricultural  education  and  reseairh 
in  this  country  since  the  first  session  of  the  school  was  held  four  years 
ago.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  pressing  need  for  more  trained 
workers  in  different  branches  of  agricultural  service.  The  claim  was 
made  that  the  battle  for  adequate  recognition  of  agriculture  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  is  essentially  won  and  that  our  leading 
educators  are  convinced  that  agriculture  in  some  form  should  consti- 
tute part  of  the  industrial  element  of  public  school  education.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  so  great  is  the  public  interest  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  researoh  that  funds  are  coming  to  our  agricultural  institutions 
fully  as  fast  as  they  can  be  utilized,  and  that  a  very  great  responsibility 
is  being  laid  on  our  agricultural  teachers  and  scientists  to  make  die 
best  use  of  the  mone}'^  put  in  their  hands. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistiy  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  also  presented,  in  which  the 
meager  opportunities  for  study  along  agricultural  lines  in  preparation 
for  the  doctor's  degree  at  our  leading  universities  were  shown.  These 
were  contrasted  with  the  wider  opportunities  for  such  work  offered  in 
the  German  universities  and  the  greater  extent  to  which  advanced  study 
in  agricultural  lines  is  encouraged.  Dr.  Wiley  declared  that  "there 
are  no  problems  of  a  strictly  scientific  character  which  at  the  present 
time  have  more  intimate  relations  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  th&n 
those  which  are  connected  with  agriculture.  The  field  of  research  also 
in  this  region  is  more  fruitful,  the  number  of  problems  greater,  and 
the  opportunities  for  discovery  wider  than  in  almost  any  other  fieW  of 
scientific  investigation.  The  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  is  giving  proper  training  to  a  vast  body  of 
young  men,  many  of  whom  ought  to  enter  the  university  and  continue 
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the  studies  of  their  college  days.  .  .  .  What  the  friends  of  agriculture 
should  ask  is  that  in  the  future  our  great  universities  should  recognize 
agricultural  science  as  one  of  the  leading  branches  to  which  attention 
should  be  paid  in  graduate  studies." 

Several  conferences  and  informal  meetings  were  held  during  the 
session  of  the  school,  and  a  National  Association  of  Dairy  Instructors 
and  Investigators  was  formed.  A  conference  for  the  discussion  of 
general  questions  relating  to  the  organization  of  agricultural  education 
and  research  was  held  July  7.  Dean  Davenport  outlined  the  organi- 
zation of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  system  followed  there  involves  the  division  of  authority  and  work 
in  such  a  manner  that  definite  responsibility  is  laid  on  officei's  in  the 
several  departments  and  full  credit  is  given  for  each  man's  share  in 
the  work.  Questions  involving  "teamwork"  are  discussed  at  meet- 
ings of  the  workei"s,  and  everj'  effort  is  made  to  secure  full  agreement 
on  plans  before  their  execution  is  attempted.  In  order  to  secure 
financial  and  moral  support  for  the  college  and  station  the  farmers' 
organizations  throughout  the  State  are  taken  into  confidence,  and  the 
i-esponsibility  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  institution  is  laid  on 
their  shoulders. 

Professor  Bailey  argued  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  regular 
provision  for  agricultural  studies  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree  in  our 
universities  and  would  make  this  a  matter  to  be  controlled  by  the  uni- 
versity rather  than  by  the  college  of  agriculture.  He  also  favored  the 
simplification  of  degrees  and  would  have  Ph.  D.,  M.  S.,  and  B.  S.  (or 
M.  A.  and  B.  A.)  the  only  degrees  to  lie  conferred  in  course.  This 
suggestion  met  with  much  approval  from  members  of  the  graduate 
school. 

Dr.  W.  II.  Jordan,  director  of  the  Now  York  State  Experiment 
Station,  spoke  very  earnestly  of  the  need  of  more  thorough  scientific 
research  along  agricultural  lines,  and  impressed  his  hearers  with  the 
great  ihiportance  of  maintaining  the  strictest  integrity  in  making  and 
recording  agricultural  investigations. 

Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  president  of  Ohio  State  Universitj'  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  graduate  .school,  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  school,  and  expressed  his  .strong  belief  in  its  value  as  an 
aid  to  broadening  and  strengthening  our  system  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion. He  predicted  that  it  would  have  a  career  of  increasing  success 
and  usefulness.  Dr.  Brown  Ayies,  president  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  spoke  from  the  standpoint  of  one  interested  in  general 
educational  advancement,  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  development  of  a  thorough  system  of  agricultural 
education. 

A  conference  on  extension  work  in  agriculture  was  held  July  21,  at 
which  great  interest  in   this   feature  was  developed.      Resolutions 
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favoring  the  aid  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  this  direcdon 
were  adopted. 

A  meeting  of  dairy  instructors  and  investigators  July  17-19  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  national  organization,  as  mentioned  above.  At 
this  meeting  a  regular  programme  was  presented,  coverii^  the  whole 
range  of  dairy  teaching  and  experimentation.  The  papers  and  discus- 
sion brought  out  the  urgent  need  of  scientific  investigation  to  solve 
many  practical  problems  in  dairying  and  in  the  feedmg  of  dairy  cattle. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  demand  for  mora  and  better  trained  men 
in  dairy  work,  and  on  raising  the  standard  of  dairy  instruction.  Prof. 
R.  A.  Pearson,  of  Cornell  University,  was  elected  president  of  the 
association,  C.  B.  Lane,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  sec- 
retary-treasurer, and  committees  were  appointed  upon  various  topics. 

Informal  meetings  were  held  several  evenings  at  which  questions 
relating  to  various  phases  of  agricultural  education  were  discussed. 
Among  these  were  the  methods  of  teaching  agronomy,  the  organiza- 
tion of  secondary  and  elementary  coui'ses  in  agriculture,  and  the  science 
of  agriculture  as  a  basis  for  the  organization  of  a  system  of  agricul- 
tural education.  These  meetings  were  to  some  extent  a  continuation 
of  the  daily  sessions  and  seminars.  This  atmosphere  of  discussion  of 
matters  of  fundamental  importance  in  agricultural  education  and 
research  was  probably  one  of  the  most  beneficial  features  of  the  school. 

On  Saturday,  July  14,  about  70  members  of  the  school  visited  the 
estate  of  the  Funk  Bros.,  near  Bloomington,  III.,  comprising  about 
25,000  acres,  where  crop  and  animal  production  on  a  large  scale  was 
seen  under  the  best  conditions,  as  well  as  considerable  experimental 
work  in  breeding  oats  and  corn. 

When  news  came  of  the  death  of  Hon.  H.  C.  Adams,  the  school 
adopted  resolutions  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  agricultural  education  and  research  by  Mr.  Adams, 
in  securing  the  pa.ssage  of  the  act  "  which  will  forever  bear  his  name 
and  associate  him  in  the  minds  of  our  people  with  Senator  Morrill,  of 
Vermont,  and  Representative  Hatch,  of  Missouri,  thi"ough  whose  wise 
statesmanship  our  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  have 
been  established  and  mamtained." 

The  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school  was  well  sustained  throughout 
the  session.  There  was  considei-able  going  and  coming  of  students, » 
few  even  registering  during  the  last  week.  Even  those  who  stajw 
only  a  few  days  seemed  to  feel  that  they  had  received  inspiration  and 
information  which  made  their  coming  to  the  school  worthwhile.  The 
students  were  unanimous  in  their  expressions  of  the  benefits  and  the 
broadening  influence  of  the  school,  and  in  the  general  hope  that  another 
seasion  might  be  held  two  years  hence. 
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Th»  examinatioii  of  msteriala  importaut  in  a^ciilture  and  the  industricwv 
J.  K5NIG  (Dk  Untertuchung  landwirtschaftlich  tmd  getverUich leichtiger  Sloffe.  Berfm: 
Paul  Parey,  1906,  S.  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  1100,  pi.  1,  figa.  3Se).—This  is  the  third  revised 
edition  of  this  practical  handbook  of  methods  of  examination  of  soils,  manures  and 
fertilizers,  ashes,  feeding  stiiffe,  seeds,  milk  and  dairy  products,  fats  and  oils,  honey; 
materials  and  prodacts  of  sugar,  starch,  spirits,  beer,  and  wine  making;  water,  dust 
and  smoke  injurious  to  vegetation,  wool,  beeswax,  lubricants,  etc. 

New  official  Italian  methods  of  cmalysis  of  fertilizers,  L.  Sicabd  {Ann. 
^coU  Nat.  Agr.  Montpellier,  n.  ter.,  5  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  SOO-SiS).— The  methods 
adopted  by  the  directors  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  laboratories  of 
Italy  in  convention  held  in  Etome  in  July,  1904,  are  described  and  critically  discussed 
and  compared  with  other  methods  for  the  same  purposes.  These  include  general 
methods  of  determining  moisture,  nitrogen,  total  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  iron 
and  aluminum  oxids,  and  methods  of  analysis  of  special  fertilizers,  such  as  super- 
phoephates,  aluminum  phosphate,  Thomas  slag,  ammonium  sulphate,  sodium  nitrate, 
and  farm  manure. 

A  further  note  on  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  citrate 
method,  V.  Schenkb  {Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  64  {1906),  No.  1,  pp.  87-91;  abs.  inChem. 
Cenlbl.,  1906, 1,  No.  19,  p.  1673). — This  is  a  reply  to  criticisms  of  the  author's  method 
by  F.  Mach  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  731),  in  which  further  analytical  data  in  substantiation 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  method  are  reported. 

A  method  of  detection  and  determination  of  small  quantities  of  iron,  A. 
MocNKYRAT  {0)mpt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Parit],  14S  {1906),  No.  19, pp.  1049-1061).— 
A  colorimetric  method  based  upon  the  green  coloration  produced  when  hydrogen 
sulphid  is  passed  through  an  alkaline  solution  of  iron  is  described.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  method  is  applicable  to  solutions  containing  from  1  part  of  iron  to  1,000 
parts  of  solution  to  1  part  to  100,000,  and  is  more  sensitive  than  the  sulphocyanid 
method,  being  especially  applicable  in  biological  investigations. 

Tables  for  use  in  nitrogen  cmd  protein  determinations,  F.  E.  Hepner  (  Wyo- 
ming Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  61-71). 

nie  determination  of  nitrogen  in  milk,  M.  Popp  {Mikhw.  Zentbl.,  i  {1906), 
No.  6,  pp.  S16S-S68). — This  report  of  experiments  concludes  with  the  following  out- 
line for  determining  nitrogen  in  milk:  Into  a  short-necked  digestion  flask  are  put 
10  gm.  of  milk  (measured  with  a  pipette),  25  cc.  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
1  to  2  gm.  of  mercury,  and  some  sharp-cornered  pieces  of  glass.  After  heating 
gently  for  10  minutes,  10  gm.  of  potassium  sulphate  is  added  and  the  mixture  boiled 
for  30  minutes.  After  cooling  and  transferring  to  the  distillation  flask,  5  gm.  of  zinc 
dust  is  added  and  also  the  necessary  sodium  hydroxid  when  the  distillation  and 
determination  are  made  in  the  usual  way. 

The  laboratory  book  of  dairy  analysis,  H.  D.  Richmond  {London:  C.  Oriffin 
<fc  Co.,  Ltd.,  1906,  pp.  VIII+90). — This  handbook  on  the  composition  and  analysis 
of  milk  is  intended  for  both  the  dairy  manager  and  the  traine4  chemist. 
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Hew  rapid  method  for  the  determination  of  ta.t  in  miUc  -without  the  nte  of 
acid,  N.  Gerbbr  (Rev.  Gen.  Lait,  6  (1906),  Ab.  U,  pp.  Si8-^gl).—lu  this  method, 
designated  the  salt  method,  the  same  apparatos  is  need  as  in  the  Gerberacid  method, 
but  the  casein  is  dissolved  by  means  of  an  alkaline  solation,  the  exact  compoatioa 
of  which  is  at  present  secret.  Comparative  determinations  by  the  salt  and  idd 
methods  are  reported.    They  show  very  close  agreement. 

The  salt  method,  M.  Sieofkld  (ifolk.  Xtg.,  HO  (1906),  Xo.  14,  pp.  371^373).— Ttie 
salt  mixture  used  in  dissolving  the  casein  in  this  new  Gerber  method  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  hydroxid,  Bochelle  salt,  and  a  email  quantity  of 
coloring  matter. 

A  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  230  gm.of  this  mixture  in  1  liter  of  water. 
Eleven  cc.  of  this  solution,  10  cc.  of  milk,  and  0.6  cc.  of  isobutylalcohol  are  mixed 
in  the  acid  butyronoeter,  which  is  then  placed  in  a  water  bath  at  45°  C.  for  3  niin- 
utes  and  then  centrifuged  for  3  minutes.  The  reported  results  by  the  salt  method 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  by  the  acid  method.  The  salt  method  is  said  to  be 
uninfluenced  by  the  presence  of  formalin  or  potassium  bichromate  in  the  milk. 

On  the  importance  of  determining  the  freezing  point  in  milh  analysis,  A.  A. 
BoNNBMA  (Pharm.  Weekbl.,  4S  (1906),  No.  18;  ab».  in  Rev.  Gen.  Lait,  S  (1906),  No.  li, 
pp.  346,  347) . — ^The  average  freezing  point  of  fresh  cows'  milk  was  found  to  be 
—0.565°  C,  which  was  increased  as  much  as  0.02°  by  allowing  the  milk  to  etand  for 
several  hours  or  by  boiling.  Lactic  fermentaticm  lowered  the  freezing  point  The 
importance  of  cryoscopy  in  detecting  adulteration  of  mitk  is  discussed. 

The  detection  of  cocoauut  oil  in  butter,  A.  W.  Thorp  (Analjfit,  31  (1906),  So. 
363,  pp.  173-175). — The  author  determines  the  Reichert-Wollny  number  in  the  osuil 
way,  then  adds  llO  cc.  of  water  to  the  flasit,  and  distills  oS-a  second  110  cc.  and 
titrates  this  with  tenth  normal  sodium  hydroxid.  The  insoluble  volatile  acids  ire 
then  dissolved  in  100  cc.  of  90  per  cent  alcohol  slightly  warmed  and  this  is  abo 
titrated  with  the  tenth  normal  soda  solution. 

The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  tenth  normal  soda  solution  required  in  the 
3  determinations  were  respectively  29.2,  3.1,  and  7.6  for  normal  butter  and  8,  4,  and 
34  for  cocoanut  oil.  The  addition  of  10  per  cent  of  cocoanut  oil  to  butter  increased 
the  third  determination  to  10.2  and  the  addition  of  90  per  cent  to  29.1.  In  do 
instance  did  the  alcoholic  solution  show^  a  higher  number  than  8.4  for  pure  butter.    ' 

Plant  lecithin;  a  preliminary  communication,  E.  Wintkrstein-  and  0.  Hii- 
STTAND  (Zlichr.  VhytM.  Ckem.,  47  (1906),  No.  4-^,  pp.  496-498).— From  their  8tudie« 
of  the  lecithin  of  cereals,  lupines,  and  grasses,  the  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
name  lecithin  should  no  longer  be  applied  to  the  organic  bodies  containing  phos- 
phorus, which  occur  in  plants  and  are  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  but  that  ther 
should  be  termed  phosphatides  as  has  been  suggested  for  similar  products  of  animal 
origin. 

Experiments  on  amino  acids,  polypeptids,  and  proteids,  E.  Fiscbek  [Btr. 
I)eut.  Chetn.  GeselL,  39  (1906),  pp.  5*0-«i0).— The  cleavage  of  proteids  yields,  in  addi- 
tion to  ammonia,  albumoses,  peptones,  and  finally  amino  acids.  Albumoees  and 
peptones  are  complex  bodies  but  the  acids  are  comparatively  simple  and  the  study 
of  the  chemical  structure  of  proteids  has  been  approached  through  this  group 

The  investigations  have  included  synthesis  and  other  studies  of  such  acids,  «nd 
several  new  and  important  methods  of  working  with  them  and  other  prodncte  ot 
proteid  hydrolysis  have  been  evolved.  The  general  purpose  of  the  author's  work»t 
present  is  to  unite  two  or  more  amino  acids  to  form  a  complex  molecule  and  in  this 
he  has  been  successful  and  about  70  such  bodies  have  been  produced  by  his  methods 
The  name  polypeptids  is  proposed  for  these  compounds,  which  are  designated  dipep- 
tids,  tripeptids,  etc.,  according  to  the  number  of  acid  radicals  entering  into  theirBtnK- 
ture.    A  tabular  list  of  polypeptids  is  given.    As  a  class  polypeptids  exhibit  muy 
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characteristics  of  proteids  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  author  at  present 
believes  that  albumins  are  polypeptids  as  regards  structure. 

The  identification  of  .sugar  in  mace  and  in  cinnamon,  E.  Spaeth  {Ztchr. 
Untfrtueh.  Nahr.  u.  Genumrntt.,  11  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  447-460). — A  controversial 
article  in  which  the  author  again  states  that  sugar  is  a  normal  constituent  of  mace 
and  cinnamon  and  summarizef)  data  regarding  its  occurrence  and  estimation. 

A  new  method  of  estimating  organic  phosphoric  acid  in  flour  and  flour 
products,  C.  Arraoon  {Zttchr.  Unterntch.  Nahr.  «.  Genxatmil.,  11  {1906),  No.  9, 
pp.  530,  SSI). — The  proposed  method  consists  essentially  in  extracting  organic  phos- 
phorus with  alcohol,  igniting  the  residue  obtained  after  evaporation,  and  determining 
the  phosphorus  as  matgnesium  pyrophosphate. 

The  detection  of  sawdust  in  flour  and  bread,  P.  Paoahini  (Gior.  Farm,  e 
Chim.,  64  (1905),  pp.  5-11;  abs.  in  Ztuchr.  Vnter»ru;h.  Nahr.  u.  GemutmU.,  11  (1906),  ■ 
No.  9,  p.  530). — The  method  of  detecting  sawdust  depends  upon  the  fact  that  wood 
when  treated  with  paraphenylendiamin  and  acetic  acid  gives  an  orange-red  color. 
Neither  wheat  flour  nor  corn  meal  gave  such  reaction. 

The  brown  deposit  found  on  aluminium  vessels  in  'which  water  has  been 
boiled,  C.  Formbnti  (Chem.  Zlg.,  g9  (1906),  No.  66,  p.  746;  abs.  inJtyg.  Rundschau, 
16  (1906),  No.  10,  p.  657). — The  brown  deposit,  the  author  states,  is  graphite-silicic 
acid,  and  is  harmless. 

METEOBOLOGT-.-WATEB. 

B«port  of  the  meteorological  council  (Rpt.  Met.  QmncU  [Gl.  BrU."},  1906,  pp. 
en,  pit.  S,fig.  1,  map  1). — This  consists  as  usual  of  administrative  reports  regarding 
organization  and  operations  (during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1905)  in  marine 
meteorology,  forecasts  and  storm  warnings,  climatology,  publication,  and  miscellane- 
ous subjects,  with  appendixes  relating  to  conspicuous  meteorological  occurrences  in 
1904,  operations  of  the  office  in  the  50  years  since  1854,  lists  of  logs  and  other  docu- 
ments received  during  the  year,  reports  on  inspections  of  meteorological  stations, 
accessions  to  the  library,  list  of  persons  and  institutions  to  whom  publications  are 
aent,  distribution  of  instruments,  and  financial  statement. 

The  methods  of  distribution  and  the  accuracy  of  weather  forecasts  are  discussed, 
and  it  is  shown  that  during  the  year  1904-6  57  per  cent  of  the  forecasts  were  com- 
pletely successful,  31  per  cent  partially  successful.  The  averages  for  1895  to  1904  are 
55.5  per  cent  completely  successful,  28.2  per  cent  partially  successful.  The  percent- 
age of  successful  storm  warnings  in  1904  was  89.8. 

The  work  of  the  station  of  agricultural  climatology  of  Juvisy  during  190B, 
C.  Flammarion  (But.  Men*.  Off.  Renteig.  Agr.  [Parish,  5  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  4SS-45S, 
fig*,  fi).— A  record  is  given  of  observations  on  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature  of 
the  air,  soil,  and  underground  water,  relative  humidity,  rainfall,  sunshine,  and 
radiation,  in  continuation  of  those  of  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  440).  Studies  of 
the  effect  of  different  rays  on  plants  and  animals  were  also  made  as  in  previous  years. 
Inconclusive  studies  of  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  germination  and  growth  of 
various  crops  which  have  been  noted  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  532)  are  recorded. 

The  general  course  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  soil  at  depths  of  0.25, 
0.5,  0.76,  1,  and  1.5  meters  was  analogous  throughout  the  year.  During  October, 
November,  December,  January,  and  February  there  was  a  series  of  rising  tempera- 
tures which  increased  with  the  depth  in  the  soil;  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August  a 
series  of  falling  temperatures  which  decreased  with  the  depth.  The  temperature 
curves  thus  crossed  in  spring  and  again  in  autumn.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
waterin  wells  about  14  meters  deep  wasll.S"  C,  1.6°  higherthanthat  of  theair,  and 
the  annual  variation  in  temperature  was  1.4°  C. 

Meteorological  records  for  1904  (Netv  YorkStaUSta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  4S6-441).— 
Tables  are  given  which  show  the  average  monthly  precipitation  since  1882;  average 
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monthly  temperature  ainoe  1882;  tridaily  readings  of  the  standard  air  thermometeT 
during  each  month  of  19(H;  a  monthly  summary  of  maximmn,  miniraam,  and  stand- 
ard thermometer  readings;  and  daily  readings  of  maximum  and  minimum  ther- 
mometers at  5  p.  m.  for  each  month  of  the  year. 

ICeteorological  aximmary,  C.  B.  Ridqavay  (Wyoming So. Iipl.l90B, pp.76,77).— 
A  summary  of  observations  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  on  temperature,  atmospheric  pres-' 
sure,  precipitation,  evaporation,  and  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind  daring  the 
year  1904.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  was  41.9"  F.,  the  highest  83,  July  12 
and  15,  the  lowest  —16,  January  28;  the  mean  barometric  pressure  was  23.034  in.; 
the  total  precipitation  was  9.58  in.,  tbe  mean  for  the  past  10  years  being  9.8  in.;  the 
evaporation  from  May  7  to  September  15  was  1.866  ft. 

The  climate  of  Naples  during  the  meteorological  year  1908-4,  E.  Annibale 
{Bol.  Soc.  Nat.  Napoli,  1.  ner.,  19  [1906),  pp.  66-96). — Observations  on  atmospheric 
pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  direction  of  the  wind,  cloudiness,  and 
storms  are  summarized  and  discussed. 

The  rainfall  r^g^ime  and  crops  in  Kuaaia,  H .  S  aonier  and  E.  Tissbrakd  ( BvL  Soe. 
Nat.  Agr.  France,  66  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  .J^-J*).— Statements  by  A.  YermoloS  regard- 
ing the  dependence  of  crops,  particularly  wheat,  upon  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  spring  rains,  especially  in  central  Russia,  and  the  foilure  of  crops  in  seasons  of 
deficient  or  badly  distributed  rainfall,  are  reported  and  commented  upon. 

Weather  forecasting  (^16*.  in  Rev.  Gtn.  Sci.,  n  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  360,  SSJ).—A 
report  by  Durand-Gi^ville  to  the  Belgian  Astronomical  Society  on  laws  of  storm 
movements  in  relation  to  weather  forecasting  is  briefly  reviewed,  and  a  plea  is  made 
for  a  better  system  of  weather  forecasting  in  France. 

Protection  of  crops  agrainst  hail  in  1905  by  means  of  cannon  and  bombs, 
H.  DuFOUR  (Chron.  Agr.  Vaud,  19  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  198-g07).— The  results  of  the 
campaign  of  1906  are  briefly  summarized  and  the  present  status  and  possibilities  of 
this  method  of  protection  are  discussed. 

On  the  construction  of  isobaric  charts  for  high  levels  in  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere and  their  dynamic  significance,  J.  W.  Sandstbom  (Trans.  Amer.  P/u/.  Soc, 
SI  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  31-96,  pi.  1,  figs.  16) . — It  is  shown  how  such  charts  can  be  con- 
structed from  meteorological  observations  obtained  by  means  of  kites  and  bailooDS 
in  the  free  air,  and  the  connection  of  the  charts  with  tbe  dynamics  of  the  atmoe 
phere  is  discussed.  "It  is  to  be  expected  that  upon  such  maps  we  may  easily  and 
naturally  present  our  observations  and  experience  as  to  atmospheric  movements  and, 
therefore,  it  would  seem  to  promise  good  results  if  the  daily  weather  predictions 
could  be  based  upon  such  maps." 

The  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  W.  Ramsay  (New  York  and  London:  The  Mae- 
millan  Co.,  1906,  3.  ed.;  rev.  in  Ckem.  News,  93  (1906),  No.  S49S,  p.  i99).— The  prin- 
cipal new  feature  of  this  edition  is  a  chapter  on  ladio-actiTity  and  radio-active  gases. 

Water  and  its  use  for  industrial  and  technical  purposes,  E.  Lbrek  (J!>ii« 
Wasser  und  seine  Verwendung  in  Industrie  und  Gewerbe.  Leipsic-  G.  J.  Ooschen,  1905, 
pp.  1^4, figs.  15). — A  concise  treatise  on  the  occurrence,  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties, and  testing  of  water,  the  technology  of  water  for  potable  purposes,  steam 
boilers,  and  special  technical  processes,  water  storage,  and  the  disposal  of  sewage. 

The  culture  of  anaerobic  micro-organisms  as  applied  to  water  analysis, 
A.  GuiLLEMARD  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  SO  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  166-160,  fig.  /).— It «» 
claimed  in  this  article  that  present  methods  of  bacteriological  examination  of  water 
are  defective  in  that  account  is  taken  only  of  the  number  of  organisms  which  develop 
in  the  presence  of  air  and  that  the  probably  equally  important  anaerobic  organisms 
are  not  taken  into  consideration.  A  method  for  studying  the  relation  between 
aerobic  and  anaerobic  organisms  in  water  is  described,  especially  the  apparatus  and 
method  to  be  usetl  in  the  culture  of  anaerobic  organisms  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 

The  use  of  copper  sulphate  in  water  filtration,  H.  W.  Clark  and  8.  DeM. 
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Gage  {Jour.  Infect.  Dueaxes,  1906,  Feb.,  Sup.  g,  pp.  1711-174). — Investigations  are 
briefly  reported  which  indicate  that  the  use  of  copier  sulphate  as  a  preliminary 
treatment  in  the  purification  of  sewa^re  resulte  in  a  lowering  of  the  efRciency  of  sub- 
sequent filtration  and  bacterial  purification  of  the  filter  bed. 

On  the  bactericidal  action  of  copper,  H.  W.  Clark  and  R.  DeM.  Gage  {Jour. 
Infed.  Di»ea»e»,  1906,  Feb.,  Sup.  3,  pp.  175-S04). — An  account  is  here  given  of  a  series 
of  experiments  in  which  waters  were  treated  with  definite  amounts  of  copper  or 
copper  sulphate  or  placed  in  contact  with  metallic  copper  and  allowe<l  to  absorb  an 
unknown  amount  of  copper.  The  efficiency  of  the  treatment  was  measured  by  its 
effect  on  the  total  number  of  bacteria  and  on  the  numbers  of  BaciUug  coli  and  B.  Utpho- 
nu  in  the  water. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  treatment  of  water  with  copper  sulphate  or  by 
storing  in  copper  vessels  has  little  practical  value  because  it  is  not  absolutely  effective 
and  is  therefore  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  general  user.  It  wag  found  in  some 
caeea  that  in  order  to  insure  the  complete  destruction  of  B.  coli  and  B.  typhosus  it 
was  necessary  to  use  copper  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  1  part  to  1,000  of  water,  in 
which  case  the  water  was  of  a  strongly  astringent  taste  and  would  be  repugnant  to 
the  user.  Allowing  water  to  stand  in  copper  vessels  for  short  periods  was  occasion- 
ally effective  in  removing  B.  coli  and  B.  lyphoms.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  very 
dilute  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  or  colloidal  copper  absorbed  from  contact  with 
clean  metallic  copper  appeared  to  have  a  decidedly  invigorating  effect  on  bacterial 
activity. 

Tlie  resistauce  to  decomposition  of  certain  organic  matters  in  sewa^, 
H.  \V.  Clark  {Jour.  Tnfert.  Digeaset,  1906,  Feb.,  Sup.  S,  pp.  136-1S8). — It  is  shown  in 
this  article  that  a  certain  small  percentage  of  exceedingly  stable  carl>onaceou8  and 
nitrogenous  matter  accumulates  year  after  year  in  filters  used  for  ordinary  domestic 
sewage  and  seriously  impairs  their  efficiency.  This  material  was  found  to  resist 
nitrification  and  is  believetl  to  be  of  a  cartonaceous  rather  than  nitrogenous  nature. 
Biological  purification  of  sewage  waters,  Ricbb  {Ann.  Chim.  Annlyt.,  11 
{1906),  Not.  1,  pp.  16-19;  g,  pp.  64-69). — The  importance  of  biological  prdcessea  as 
compared  with  chemical  methods  is  discussed  and  various  methoils  in  which  bio- 
logical processes  play  a  prominent  part  are  considered,  especially  from  the  stand- 
point of  disposal  of  Paris  sewage.  These  include  irrigation,  and  filter  heA,  septic 
tank,  the  Candy  (intermittent  sprinkling  and  carboferrite)  method  of  treatment, 
and  others. 

A  consideration  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  disposing  of  the  Paris  sewage  by 
means  of  irrigation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  solution  of  the  problem 
appears  to  be  a  combination  of  bacterial  purification  and  irrigation. 

Recent  views  of  the  sewage  disposal  problem  (Engin.  Bee,  53  (1906),  Xo.  4, 
pp.  87,  8S). — This  is  a  brief  eilitorial  review  of  the  recent  rapid  progress  in  this  field, 
which  is  ascribed  largely  to  progress  in  adopting  Ijetter  methods  ot  sewage  analysis, 
which  yield  fairly  comparable  results. 

It  is  stated  that  "the  old  idea  that  sewage  farming  is  the  best  method  of  disposal 
was  exploded  long  ago,  and  the  sewage  farms  still  in  service  are  not  kept  in  operation 
because  they  afford  the  most  economical  method  of  treatment,  as  a  rule.  The  rise 
of  intermittent  filtration  has  similarly  reached  its  culmination.  It  is  acknowle<lge<l 
to  be  the  most  perfect  method  of  treatment  when  all  conditions  are  favorable,  but  it 
is  now  known  that  it  is  much  more  expensive  than  was  formerly  antioipateil,  and 
the  character  of  the  effiuent  which  it  furnishes  is  often  unneces.<<arily  good  for  dis- 
cbarge into  the  body  of  water  receiving  the  purified  sewage.  .  .  . 

"  Under  these  «-ircumstances  specialists  in  sewage  treatment  have  been  working  to 
ascertain  just  what  methods  are  best  for  securing  different  degrees  of  purification 
from  the  partial  clarification  resulting  from  simple  sedimentation  to  the  extreme 
4' 13— No.  12—06 2 
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degree  of  parificfttion  atUuned  with  the  .beet  intennittent  filters  nnder  the  best 
operating  conditions.  .  .  . 

"Along  with  this  recognition  of  the  varying  requirements  of  sewage  treatment  are 
many  new  suggestions  concerning  the  methods  to  be  followed.  The  meet  interesting 
of  these  to  the  engineer  who  has  not  been  following  the  development  of  the  subject, 
is  the  closer  connection  which  is  gradually  appearing  between  the  principles  of  water 
purification  and  sewage  treatment" 

Present  practice  in  sewage  disposal  (Engin.  Rec.,5S  (1906),  So.4,pp-S7,98).— 
This  is  a  summary  of  a  paper  presented  by  G.  Vf.  Fuller  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Sanitary  Association. 

The  paper  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  preparatory  treatment  with  raw  sewage 
to  remove  the  sludge,  combinations  of  methods  of  purification,  and  treatment  of  the 
effluents  with  copper  eulphate  or  other  germicides,  and  describes  comparative  tests 
which  have  been  made  by  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  of  various  methods  of  semge 
disposal.  The  preparatory  treatment  found  most  effective  in  these  trials  was  afforded 
by  septic  tanks  holding  an  average  flow  of  about  8  hours,  followed  by  the  use  of 
sprinkling  filters  operating  at  an  average  rate  of  2,000,000  gal.  per  acre  daily. 

The  collection  and  preservation  of  samples  of  sewag^e  for  analysis,  S.  DsM. 
Gaok  and  G.  0.  Adams  (Jour.  Infect.  Diseatet,  1906,  Feb.,  Sup.  S,  pp.  1S9-H8).— 
Chloroform  in  amounts  of  10  to  25  cc.  to  each  gallon  bottle  is  stated  to  be  a  good 
preservative  for  samples  of  sewage  which  are  to  be  kept  for  some  time  before  analysis. 

sons— EEETILIZEB8. 

Some  new  properties  of  soils,  J.  KSmig,  J.  Habbnbaumeh,  and  G.  Coppekbatb 
(Landw.  Ver$.  &at.,  63  (1906),  No.  5-6,  pp.  471-478).— Th\a  article  discusses  briefly 
the  effect  of  steam  on  soils  and  the  catalytic  power  and  osmotic  pressure  of  soils. 

It  is  shown  that  by  heating  250  gm.  of  a  soil  with  3  to  4  liters  of  water  for  3  booK 
under  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres  the  solubility  of  the  mineral  constituents  was 
increased  to  a  considerable  extent.  Similar  treatment  acts  like  mercuric  chlorid, 
chloroform,  etc.,  in  reducing  the  oxidizing  or  catalytic  power  of  soils,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  oxydases  (catalase)  as  well  as  bacteria.  A  device  consisting 
of  a  Chamberland-Pasteur  filter  coated  with  gelatin  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action 
of  formaldehyde  fumes  for  study  oi  the  osmotic  power  of  soils  is  described,  but  no 
experiments  with  it  are  reported. 

A  study  of  rock  decomposition  under  the  action  of  water,  A.  S.  Ci-sbmas 
(Chem.  News,  93  (1906),  No.  1410,  pp.  50-63).— 1h\s  is  a  discussion  of  this  subject 
based  largely  upon  investigations  which  have  already  been  noted  ( E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  JOI). 

Data  are  presented  to  show  that  electrical  endosmosis  offers  an  eflScient  means  of 
separating  not  only  water  but  also  acids  or  alkalis  from  slimy,  colloidal,  and  otbe^ 
wise  unfilterable  mixtures  such  as  are  obtained  with  very  fine  rock  powdeis.  it  is 
shown  that  by  successive  gnndings  and  treatment  with  an  electric  current  the  potash 
can  be  removed  Irom  orthoclase  and  other  minerals  containing  potash. 

In  the  experiments  reported  "definite  weights  of  the  rock  powders  were  slimed 
with  a  measured  quantity  of  water,  and  the  slime  placed  inside  an  ordinary  unglsMd 
porcelain  cup  such  as  is  used  lor  certain  common  types  ot  bell  batteries.  An  ordi- 
nary arc-light  carbon  was  then  inserted  and  the  porcelain  cup  set  down  inside  a  giass 
cylindrical  vessel  containing  distilled  water  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  cm.  Another  car- 
bon electrode  was  then  inserted  in  the  outside  compartment  The  cell  was  then  con- 
nected with  a  direct  current  of  about  1 10  volts,  th6  inner  or  slime  chamber  being  in 
connection  with  the  positive  pole. 

"  Under  the  action  of  electrical  endosmosis  all  the  liquid  from  the  anode  or  slime 
chamber  passed  into  the  cathode  chamber,  while  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  elec- 
trolysis, the  free  alkali  passed  out  in  a  condition  in  which  it  could  be  easily  titrated 
or  otherwise  estimated.    In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  slime  bad  been  transformed 
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into  a  hard,  comparatively  dry  cake,  while  the  free  alkali  had  been  partially  removed. 
The  alkaline  liquor  in  the  cathode  chamber  was  then  poured  out  into  a  beaker  and 
titrated  with  tenth-normal  acid.  After  reslimin);  the  material  in  the  anode  chamber 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  water,  the  apparatus  was  started  again.  With  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  were  working  it  was  found  that  about  one  hour  sufficed  for 
each  run." 

The  absorption  of  potssaium  by  soils,  O.  Schreiner  and  G.  H.  Failyer  {Abi. 
in  Science,  n.  ter.,  es  {1906),  No.  683,  p.  394)- — ^This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  pre- 
sented at  the  New  Orleans  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

The  absorption  of  potash  by  soils  was  studied  by  the  same  methods  used  in  case 
of  phosphates  and  an  equation  representing  the  absorption  is  worked  out,  which  is 

as  follows:  ■^=K (A—y),  in  which  K  is  &  constant,  A  the  maximum  amount  of 
av 

potassium  the  soil  can  absorb  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  and  y  the 
amount  it  has  absorbed  when  a  volume  v  of  potassium  solution  has  passed  through 
the  soil.  "The  removal  by  water  of  the  absorbed  potaseiupi  is  rapid  at  first,  but 
the  concentration  of  the  percolates  soon  reaches  a  constant  value,  although  only  a 
fractional  amount  of  the  absorbed  potassium  has  been  removed.  As  far  as  the  obser- 
vations have  been  made  the  solutions  obtained  by  percolating  a  solution  of  potassium 
chlorid  through  the  soil  have  always  been  acid." 

The  absorption  of  phosphate  by  aoUa,  O.  Schreinbr  and  G.  H.  Failver  (.46«.  tn 
Scienre,  n.  ter.,  eS  (1906),  No.  583,  pp.  3£4,  SS5). — This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  pre- 
sented at  the  New  Orleans  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  The  subject  was  studied  by  percolating  different  phosphate  solutions 
through  soils  of  several  types  in  an  apparatus  especially  designed  for  the  purpose 
and  analyzing  separate  fractions  of  the  solution  which  passed  through.  The  absorp- 
tion phenomena  are  represented  graphically,  and  a  differential  equation,  which  is 
said  to  quite  accurately  describe  them,  is  given.  It  was  found  that  the  absorptive 
capacity  for  phosphates  varied  greatly  in  different  soils,  being  as  a  rule  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  clays  and  loams  and  less  so  in  the  sandy  soils. 

"The  solubility  of  the  phosphate  originally  present  in  the  soils  was  also  deter- 
mined by  percolating  water  through  the  untreated  soils  in  the  above-mentioned 
apparatus.  It  was  found  that  the  concentration  of  the  separate  fractions  of  percolate 
was  practically  a  constant  for  each  of  the  soils  studied.  If  this  concentration  is 
redoced  through  any  cause,  such  as  the  absorption  by  plants  or  influx  of  rain  water, 
the  original  concentration  will  be  again  restored  by  more  of  the  phosphate  of  the 
soil  entering  into  solution.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  is  somewhat  stronger 
than  the  natural  concentration  for  that  soil  through  any  cause  whatever,  such  as  the 
application  of  a  soluble  phosphate,  the  concentration  is  reduced  by  absorption  to  the 
original  strength.  .  .  . 

"  This  constancy  in  the  strength  of  the  soil  solution,  so  far  as  phosphate  is  con- 
cerned, is  further  shown  by  the  removal  by  water  of  the  absorbed  phosphate,  which 
has  been  similarly  investigated.  It  was  found  that  the  concentration  of  the  separate 
percolates  decreases  rapidly  until  the  concentration  is  reduced  approximately  to  that 
of  the  original  soil  solution.  This  concentration  of  phosphate  is  then  maintained 
with  much  persistence,  although  only  a  fractional  amount  of  the  absorbed  phosphate 
has  been  removed,  thus  indicating  that  while  the  absorbed  phosphate  is  apparently 
rendered  insoluble,  it  is,  nevertheless,  slowly  but  constantly  going  into  the  soil 
moisture  and  is,  therefore,  available  to  plants." 

The  absorption  of  phosphates  and  potassium  by  soils,  O.  Schreinbr  and 
G.  H.  Failtbb  (K  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bur.  Soilt  Bui.  SS,  pp.  39,  fig*.  6).—k  briefer 
account  of  the  investigations  reported  in  detail  in  this  bulletin  has  already  been 
noted  (see  above). 
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The  aolubility  of  pbosphoric  acid  in  sugar-beet  soils,  J.  Stoelaba  (K. 
Ziickerrubenbau,  IS  (1906),  Nos.  1,  pp.  1-9;  S,  pp.  17-S5,  pU.  i;  aha.  in  Chrm.  2j.,* 
(1906),  jVo.  16,  Repeti.  No.  4,  PP-  S/i,  56). — The  importance  of  carbon  dioxid  pro- 
duced by  micro-organisms  in  the  soil  and  given  ofi  by  plant  roots  as  a  meaitt  o( 
rendering  the  soil  phosphates  assimilable  is  discussed. 

It  is  estimated  that  1  gm.  of  a  humus  soil  contains  probably  20  to  30  million  micio- 
organisms,  which,  with  a  20  per  cent  water  content  and  a  temperature  of  15°  C, 
are  capable  of  producing  50  to  60  nig.  of  carbon  dioxid  per  day.  The  most  twpA 
production  of  carbon  dioxid  occurs  in  the  soil  at  the  depth  of  10  to  -40  cm.  and 
amounts  during  the  growing  period  (150  days)  to  112.5  metric  centners  per  hectare 
(5,010.12  lbs.  per  acre). 

The  author's  observations  indicate  that  the  fine  roots  and  root  hairs  of  sugar  beets 
are  capable  of  producing  as  much  as  960  kg.  of  carbon  dioxid  per  hectare  in  60  days. 
The  carbon  dioxid  dissolved  in  water  exerts  a  direct  solvent  action  on  the  phosphates 
of  the  soil. 

On  the  improvement  of  a  soil  relatively  deficient  in  magnesia,  T.  Nakami-u 
(Bui.  Imp.  Cent.  Agr.  Expt.  Sla.  .Japan,  1  (1905),  So.  1,  pp.  S0-.14).—\ti  pot  experi- 
ments with  a  soil  containing  17  times  as  much  lime  as  magnesia  it  was  found  that 
although  there  was  sufficient  magnesia  for  the  growth  of  barley  plants,  the  addition 
of  magnesia  w^as  very  beneficial.  The  most  favorable  ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia  vis 
7:1,  provided  the  magnesia  was  applied  in  the  form  of  sulphate. 

"Since  the  best  ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia  for  the  growth  of  cereals  was  found  to 
be  1 :1  when  magnesia  was  applied  in  the  form  of  magnesite,  it  would  have  required 
333  gm.  magnesite  per  pot  in  order  to  attain  the  above  ratio.  As  the  best  result 
was,  however,  obtained  when  78.72  gm.  magnesium  sulphate  were  applied  per  pot, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  relative  value  or  agronomical  equivalent  of  magnesinm  sul- 
phate to  magnesite  ia  here  nearly  23:100." 

Meeting  of  the  fertilizer  section  of  the  Oerman  Agricultural  Society  (Ifitt. 
Deut.  Ixindw.  CieneU.,  sit  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  69-74). — Short  accounts  are  given  of  the 
discussion  of  the  following  topics:  The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  Bavaria,  pres- 
ervation of  barnyard  manure  and  its  most  profitable  use,  and  the  influence  of  defi- 
ciency or  excess  of  rainfall  on  the  action  of  fertilizers. 

Investigations  by  Pfeiffer  at  Breslau  and  ImmendorS  at  Jena  on  the  pre9er\-atioii 
of  manures  are  summarized.  The  latter  show  that  there  is  a  considerable  loa  of 
nitrogen  in  the  stall,  and  this  is  greater  if  the  manure  is  allowed  to  lie  for  pome  time 
(say  7  days)  under  the  feet  of  the  animals  tlian  if  it  is  removed  daily.  Contact  vitb 
already  fermenting  manure  apparently  hastens  the  loss  of  nitrogen.  The  loss  is 
greater  both  in  the  stall  and  in  the  heap  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold. 

Kainitand  superphosphate  gypsum  used  at  rates  of  1.5  to  2  kg.  per  1,000  kg.°  of 
live  weight  of  animal  were  practically  worthless.  The  use  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
superphosphate  gypsum  in  amounts  (3  kg.  per  1,000  kg.  live  weight)  giving  «pe^ 
manent  acid  reaction  quite  effectively  prevented  loss  of  nitrogen,  but  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable on  account  of  excessive  cost.  The  use  of  peat  litter  is  the  most  effectiw 
means  of  preventing  loss.  In  the  experiments  reported  the  loss  of  nitrogen  was 
reduce<l  to  7.3  per  cent  The  loss  of  nitrogen  was  less  when  the  liquid  manure  wts 
separated  from  the  solid  than  when  the  two  were  mixed. 

The  sale  of  sheep  manure,  F.  de  Barrau  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ter.,  11  (1906),Sc. 
11,  pp.  S41-S43). — A  brief  note  on  local  trade  in  this  article  and  on  its  composition 
and  fertilizing  value.  The  following  analysis  is  rejxirted:  Nitrogen  (organic  «nd 
ammoniacal)  1..S6  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  0.26  per  cent,  potash  1.17  percent,  water 
60..S3  per  cent.  The  manure  is  valued  especially  by  viticulturists.  Attention  i« 
called  U>  the  danger  of  inii)overishing  the  farm  by  selling  this  material  without 
returning  an  equal  amount  of  fertilizing  material  in  some  other  fonn. 
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FertUizers  on  cereal  crops  grown  in  rotation,  C.  K.  Thoknb  ( Ohio  Sta.  Oirc. 
64,  pp.  IS). — ^This  circular  SDinmarizes  the  results  of  12  years'  experiments  on  the 
station  farm  at  Wooster,  11  years  on  the  test  farm  at  Strongsville,  in  northeaHtem 
Ohio,  and  2  years  each  on  the  test  farms  at  Oermantown  in  southwestern  Ohio  and 
Carpenter  in  southeastern  Ohio. 

The  crops  grown  at  Wooster  and  Strongsville  were  a  5-year  rotation  of  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  clover,  and  timothy ;  on  the  other  farms  a  3-year  rotation  of  wheat  and  clover. 
The  fertilizers  used  were  phosphoric  acid  in  form  of  acid  phosphate  alone  and  com- 
bined 2  by  2,  and  all  3  together  with  potash  in  form  of  potassium  chlorid  and  nitro- 
gen as  nitrate  of  soda.  Experiments  at  Wooster  with  barnyard  manure  untreated 
and  treated  with  gypsum,  floats,  and  acid  phosphate  are  also  briefly  reported. 

The  results  show  that  com  and  oata  resiwnded  profitably  to  moderate  applications 
of  phosphoric  acid  on  the  soils  experimented  with,  which  are  believed  to  be  typical 
of  the  soils  of  the  State  in  general.  The  addition  of  potash  to  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  fertilizer  sometimes,  but  not  always,  gave  a  profitable  increase  in  the  yield  of 
com  and  oats. 

The  use  of  potassium  seems  to  be  especially  indicated  in  regions  where  hay  and 
straw,  as  well  as  grain,  have  been  sold  off  the  land  for  a  considerable  period,  or 
where  tobacco,  cabbage,  or  other  crops,  in  which  the  entire  plant  is  taken  oft  the 
farm,  have  been  i-itensively  grown. 

"The  complete  fertilizer,  containing  nitrogen  and  potassium,  as  well  as  phosphorus, 
nearly  always  produced  a  larger  total  increase  of  com  and  oats  than  any  partial  fer- 
tilizer; but  when  the  nitrogen  and  potassium  were  purchased  in  commercial  fertilizers 
their  cost  was  usually  greater  than  the  additional  gain,  over  that  produced  by  phos- 
phorus alone,  was  worth. 

"The  complete  fertiliztr  invariably  produced  a  larger  increase  in  the  wheat  crop 
than  that  given  by  any  partial  fertilizer,  and  on  the  hard-run  land  at  the  main  sta- 
tion, which  has  been  exhaustively  cropped  with  cereals  for  60  to  76  years,  the  addi- 
tional increase  in  the  wheat  and  hay  crops  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  complete 
fertilizer  more  than  offset  its  largely  increased  cost,  leaving  a  larger  net  gain  than 
that  obtained  from  any  partial  fertilizer;  but  on  land  that  had  been  resting  in  pas- 
ture for  many  years  or  on  land  in  a  high  state  of  fertility  the  increase  from  the  com- 
plete fertilizer  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  justify  its  use,  if  the  nitrogen  and 
potassium  must  be  purchased  in  commercial  carriers;  but  in  farm  manure  nitrogen 
and  potassium  may  be  secured  practically  without  cost,  and  these  experiments  have 
shown  that  such  manure  may  t>e  made  as  effective  a  carrier  of  these  elements  of  fer- 
tility as  the  most  active  forma  m  which  they  are  found  in*  commercial  fertilizers." 
The  barnyard  manure  treated  with  acid  phosphate  or  floats  was  an  especially  effective 
fertilizer. 

Inoculation  of  leguminous  plants  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  ig  (1906),  No.  It, 
pp.  641-669,  fign.  3). — This  is  an  account  of  tests  by  13  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  in  (iireat  Britain  of  Hiltner's  nitragin  and  Moore's  inoculating 
material  distributed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  general  plan  of  the  experi- 
ments include  laboratory  tests  with  sterilized  soil  or  sand,  pot  cultures  in  unsteniized 
soils  from  various  sources,  and  tests  in  accord  with  actual  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural practice,  including  inoculation  of  areas  ol  field  soil  of  various  sizes. 

"As  a  result  of  all  the  reported  experiments,  it  seems  evident  that  the  cultures 
used  were  notuniiorm;  it  is  not  possible,  however,  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  failures  are  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  It  seems,  however,  from  the  positive 
results  recorded  that  not  only  are  these  cultures  sometimes  able  to  produce  nodules 
on  the  roots  of  plants  new  to  a  neighborhood,  but  that  even  in  cases  where  the 
l^uminous  crop  bad  been  grown  in  the  previous  year  benefit  may  be  derived  from 
inoculation. 
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"It  ifl  quite  evideat  that  the  subject  of  plant  inoculation  in  this  country  has  not 
yet  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  more  work  is  required  before  one  can  feel  at 
all  justified  in  recommending  either  method  for  adoption  on  a  field  scale;  neverthe- 
less, the  positive  results  obtained  may  lead  farmers  to  hope  that  in  the  fntnre  benefit 
may  be  derived,  in  some  instances  at  least,  from  the  treatment  of  the  soil  or  the  seed 
before  sowing,  with  inoculating  materials  preparatory  to  growing  leguminous  crops." 

The  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  {Engineering  [London],  81  (190$),  No. 
t090,  pp.  89,  90;  Sex.  Amer.  Sup.,  61  '(/SOS),  No.  lS7S,pp.  g6t0&-g6i07).—'t\as  m 
a  review  of  investigations  on  this  subject,  including  in  some  detail  the  recmt  devel- 
opments along  this  line  in  Norway  and  a  list  of  references  to  the  more  important 
literature  of  the  subject. 

Fixation  of  atmoapharie  nitrogen,  P.  A.  Odtk  (EUetrieien,  1905,  Dec  SO,  S»^., 
p.  il7;  ab$.  in  Bee.  ScL  [Paru],S.  »er.,  6(1906),  So.  It,  pp. 876, 377). — Investigations 
on  this  subject  are  briefly  reviewed,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  progress  made 
toward  the  development  of  commercially  successful  methods  must  be  based  upon 
scientific  inveetigations  and  theoretical  considerations. 

The  fixation  of  atmoapharie  nitrogen  (Rev.  Qen.  Sci.,  17  (1906),  No.  6,  p. 
960).— It  is  stated  that  the  method  of  producing  expanded  arcs  need  by  Birkeknd 
and  Eyde  was  first  descnbed  by  Plucker  in  1861. < 

On  the  utilisation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  W.  LSb  (  Uauduui,  10  (1906),  No. 
14,  pp.  t66-t71,  fig*.  7).— An  illnstnted  acooont  is  givm  of  the  Birkeland  and  Eyde 
process  as  carried  oat  at  Notodden. 

The  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  at  Notodden,  L.  Gbandkau  (Jout.  Agr.  Pno., 
n,  «er.,  //  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  t96-t99,fig$.  4). — The  plant  and  methods  used  at  this 
place  for  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid  from  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  the  Birkeland 
and  Eyde  process  are  descnbed. 

The  factory  at  Notodden,  Norway,  for  the  manufacture  of  nitrate,  L. 
Grandkau  (Jour  Agr.  Prat.,  n,  »er.,  11  (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  StS-SSO.fig*.  *).— Further 
descriptive  details  regarding  the  factory  established  at  this  point  for  the  manubctoie 
of  nitrate  from  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  the  Birkeland  and  £yde  process. 

The  electric  furnace  of  Birkeland  and  Eyde,  L.  Gkandeai;  (Jour.  Agr.  PraL, 
n.  ter.,  11  (1906),  No.  9,  pp.  e66-t68,  figt.  J).— The  principles  ol  construction  of  this 
furnaceare  explained  and  statistics  are  given  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  being  used 
in  Norway  in  the  preparation  ol  nitrogen  compounds  Irom  the  air. 

Calcium  cyanamid  (Afark  Lane  Expreu,  94  (1906),  No.  S883,  Fert  and  Feed., 
p.  II).— It  is  stated  that  the  German  Agricultural  Society  announces  ttiat  it  is  now 
prepared  to  furnish  tbis  material,  with  It)  per  cent  nitrogen,  in  limited  quantities  for 
fertilizer  tests  at  a  casb  price  of  about  $53.53  per  ton,  in  bags  i.  o.  b. 

Nitrogen  and  nitrogenous  tertilisers,  P.  G.  Wickrm  (Jour.  DepL  Agr.  We*, 
Autt.,  It  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  gSg-g66).  —  TtiiB  article  explains  briefly  the  different 
forms  in  which  nitrogen  occurs  and  discusses  the  lertiiizing  value  of  the  nitrogenous 
fertilitere  available  lor  use  in  West  Australia,  including  nitrate  oi  soda,  nitrate  of 
potash,  ammonium  sulpbate,  soot,  blood  manure,  tx>ne  dust,  tankage,  guanos,  unne 
and  night  soil,  oil  cake,  wool  waste,  decomposed  hair  and  lime  Irom  tannenes  and 
fellmongeries,  barnyard  manure,  and  seaweed. 

Production  of  nitrate,  R.  E.  Mansfield  (Mo.  Consular  and  Trade  Rpt*.  [V.  &], 
1906,  No.  305,  p.  63).— Tbe  exports  of  nitrate  Irom  Chile  to  difierent  countnes  dar- 
ing the  year  1904  are  given,  tbe  total  being  740,809  tons,  valued  at  $52,847,132. 

The  use  of  ammoniacal  gas  liquor  as  a  fertilizer,  C.  Dusserkc  (Ann.  Agr. 
Suisse,  6  (1905),  No.  8,  pp.  333-336;  Bui.  Mens.  Of.  Renteig.  Agr.  [Parit],  5  (1906), 
No.  g,  pp.  183-185). — Experiments  with  a  liquor  obtained  Irom  the- gas  works  of 
Merges  containing  from  0.37  to  0.45  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  mostly  in  form  of  ammonia, 
but  also  containing  small  amounts  of  sulphid,  cyanid,  sulphocyanid,  etc.,  are  reported. 

oAnn.  Pbys.  [Poggendorff],  113,  p.  252.' 
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The  material  was  applied  to  grass  lands  in  connection  with  superphosphate,  500 
kg.  per  hectare  (445  lbs.  per  acre),  and  ix)tash  salts,  300  kg.  per  hectare  (267  Ibe.  per 
acre)  at  rates  of  5,000  to  15,000  liters  per  hectare  (about  3,300  to  9,800  gal.  per  acre) 
on  March  20  and  June  8,  before  and  after  the  first  cutting  of  grass.  The  smaller 
application  produced  very  little  increase  in  yield.  The  larger  application  prodaced 
nafficient  increase  in  yield  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  and  distribution.  The 
addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  500  kg.  per  hectare  (445  lbs.  per  acre)  further  increased 
the  yield  and  completely  destroyed  mosses  in  the  grass.  The  use  of  the  gas  liquor 
resulted  in  the  disappearance  of  l^uminous  plants  from  the  herbage,  but  favored 
the  development  of  the  graminee.  The  first  application  of  the  liquor  burned  the 
grass  more  or  less,  but  it  promptly  recovered  from  this  injury. 

The  general  conclusion  reached  was  that  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  gas  works  may 
use  this  material  with  advantage  if  they  can  secure  it  free  of  cost  It  may  be  applied 
with  advantage  during  the  winter  on  grass  lands  or  on  uncultivated  land  either 
directly  or  in  mixture  with  liquid  manure.  Since  it  contains  only  nitrogen,  it  should 
be  supplemented  with  phosphatic,  potassic,  and  calcareous  fertilizers.  If  applied 
directly  during  the  summer  it  may  seriously  injure  plants,  but  it  may  be  safely  used 
in  mixtures  with  soil  or  compost. 

Bone  products,  J.  C.  McNally  (Mo.  Omuularand  Trade  Spts.,  1906,  No.  SOS,  p. 
156). — A  brief  note  is  here  given  on  the  composition  and  fertilizing  value  of  raw  and 
degelatinized  bone  meal  and  precipitated  bone  phosphate.  The  use  and  value  of  the 
precipitated  phosphate  as  a  feeding  stuff  is  also  referred  to. 

Fhoapliate  rock  production,  E.  O.  Hovey  (Amer.  Fert.,  14  {1906),  No.  S,  p. 
SI). — Statements  from  advance  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  are  cited  show- 
ing that  the  marketed  production  in  1905  probably  exceeded  600,000  long  tons  as 
against  530,571  tons  in  1904.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  production  in  Florida 
and  Tennessee  and  a  smaller  increase  in  South  Carolina.  The  average  price  of  phos- 
phate was  higher  in  1906  than  in  1905  due  to  increased  demand  in  Europe. 

Potash  as  a  fertilizer,  P.  G.  Wicken  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Wetl.  Autl.,  IS  (1906), 
No.  6,  pp.  4SS-4S4). — A  concise  summary  is  here  given  of  the  principal  facts  relating 
to  this  subject. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  M.  A.  Scx>vbi,l  bt  al.  (KerUucky  Sta. 
Bui.  HI,  pp.  SS-15S). — Analyses  and  valuation  of  421  samples  of  fertilizers  inspected 
daring  the  spring  of  1905  are  reported. 

Analyses  of  fertilizers,  C.  A.  Goessmann  (MasmchuseUs  Sta.  Bui.  107,  pp.  4S). — 
This  bulletin  gives  market  values  of  fertilizing  ingredients  and  reports  analyses  of 
licensed  fertilizers  collected  in  the  general  market  and  miscellaneous  fertilizing  mate- 
rials sent  to  the  station  for  examination,  including  wood  ashes,  lime  ashes,  cob  ashes, 
cotton-seed  meal,  Peruvian  guano,  meat  and  bone,  tankage,  factory  waste,  kiln-dried 
pulverized  sheep  manure,  sheep  manure,  soils,  muck,  and  complete  fertilizers. 

Analyses  of  fertilizers  and  insecticides,  C.  A.  Goessmann  (IfatmchuteUi  Sta. 
Bui.  109,  pp.SS). — This  bulletin  includes  notes  on  the  taking  of  samples  for  analysis, 
instructions  to  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  commercial  fertilizers,  a  discussion  of 
trade  values  of  fertilizing  materials  for  1906,  and  analyses  of  miscellaneous  fertilizing 
and  insecticide  materials. 

The  list  includes  wood  ashes,  cotton-hull  ashes,  lime  ashes,  refuse  ashes,  nitrate  of 
soda,  cotton-seed  meal,  new  process  linseed  meal,  dried  blood,  high  grade  sulphate 
of  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  muriate  of  potash,  double  manure  salts,  kainit,  dis- 
solved boneblack,  superphosphate,  dissolved  bone,  ground  bone,  tankage,  dry  ground 
fish,  carbonate  of  lime,  prepared  lime,  cotton  waste,  cotton-seed  compost,  rotted  cot- 
ton waste,  damaged  cocoa,  glue  refuse,  leather  dust,  bone  soup,  refuse  from  wool 
washings,  factory  refuse,  muck,  peat,  mud  from  the  decomposition  of  seaweed,  granu- 
lated tobacco  stems,  Peruvian  guano,  pigeon  manure,  complete  fertilizers,  soils,  Paris 
g^reen,  arsenate  of  lead,  and  other  insecticides. 
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Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizerfl,  P.  Schweitzer  and  R.  M.  Biro  (JTmomi 
Sta.  Bui.  66,  pp.  S). — This  bulletin  contains  a  report  of  analyse  of  connnerrial  fer- 
tilizers (rollected  during  the  fall  of  1904  and  the  spring  of  1905,  as  well  as  a  finsncial 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  fertilizer  control  fund  for  the 
year  ended  De<'ember  31,  1904. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  P.  Scrweitzbh  and  R.  M.  Bird  (.Vinoiin 
Sta.  Bui.  70,  pp.  It). — This  bulletin  reports  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  col- 
lected during  the  fall  of  1905,  and  gives  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disburaemenig  of 
the  fertilizer  control  fund  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1905. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  W.  W.  Miller  and  N.  W.  Lord  (Offic.  Kpt.  See.  OMo 
Bd.  Ayr.  on  Com.  FerU.,  1905,  pp.  100). — ^The  results  of  inspection  of  fertiliiera  in 
Ohio  during  the  year  1905  are  given,  with  statements  r^arding  the  fertilizer  control 
and  the  valuation  of  fertilizers,  and  the  text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law. 

Licensed  commercial  fertilizers,  1906,  F.  W.  Woix  and  G.  A.  Oison  ( Wit- 
rofuin  Sta.  Bui.  1S4,  pp.  1-17,  S4-'l6). — Analyses  of  22  brands  of  fertilizers  liceiMed 
for  sale  in  Wisconsin  during  1906  are  reported,  with  a  brief  general  discussion  on 
the  purchase,  valuation,  and  use  of  commercial  fertalizers,  and  the  text  of  the  State 
fertilizer  law. 

Fertilizers  in  Japan  (Bd.  Trade  Jour.  [Ql.  Brit.'],  1906,  Jan.  4;  abt.  in  Jam.  Sot. 
Ohem.  InduK.,  35  {1906),  No.  S,  p.  84). — Statistics  are  given  showing  the  estentand 
increase  of  use  of  fertilizers  in  Japan,  especially  of  oil  cakes. 

The  value  of  the  fertilizers  imported  into  Japan  during  the  first  6  monttis  of  1905 
is  reported  to  have  been  12,976,352  yen  ($6,462,223.30).  Of  this  amount  7,265,109  yen 
($3,618,024.28)  was  paid  for  oil  cake,  638,217  yen  ($317,832.07)  forammonium  sulphate, 
1,179,304  yen  ($587,293.39)  for  calcium  phosphate,  and  636,997  yen  ($317,224.51) 
for  sodium  nitrate.  The  oil  cake  comes  from  China,  one-third  of  the  nitrate 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  from  Chile  and  various  other  coantries, 
the  calcium  phosphate  and  ammonium  sulphate  from  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
are  several  chemical  factories  at  Osaka  which  produce  fertilizers,  especially  animonium 
sulphate. 

Artificial  fertilizers,  P.  G.  Wicken  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  West.  Auii.,  1:1  {1905),  No.  1, 
pp.  7-18). — This  article  discusses  especially  the  prices  and  value  of  the  fertilizing 
materials  available  in  West  Australia,  and  gives  formulas  for  fertilizer  mixtures  for 
various  kinds  of  crops,  with  directions  for  ttieir  applioition.  The  draft  of  variom 
crops  on  the  fertilizer  (^nstitueuts  of  the  soil  is  also  explained. 

AaRICULTURAL  BOTAHY. 

Plant  breeding",  L.  H.  Bailey  {Netv  York  and  London:  The  Macmittan  Co.,  190S, 
pp.  XTV+  48S,  figs.  4S) . — This  is  a  fourth  edition  of  the  author's  work  on  plant 
breeding,  which  first  appeared  in  1895  (E.  8.  R.,  7,  p.  562). 

The  most  marked  changes  in  this  work  are  to  be  iound  in  chapter  IV,  which  has 
been  wholly  rewritten  and  which  gives  a  r^sum^  of  the  investigations  of  de  Vries, 
Mendel,  and  others,  and  in  chapter  V,  which  gives  accounts  of  current  plant-breeding 
practice.  This  last  chapter  summarizes  the  work  of  Burbank  and  Keeney,  and  the 
investigations  of  the  experiment  stations  and  of  this  Department  along  this  line.  A 
chronological  bibliography  of  references  to  such  literature  as  English-speaking  horti- 
culturists would  be  most  likely  to  find  completes  the  volume.  The  bibliopaphr 
embraces  something  over  100  pages  and  is  brought  down  to  1905. 

On  the  correlation  between  calciiun  salts  and  the  assimilation  of  nitrate 
nitrogen,  V.  V.  Yerm.-vkov  {ZImr.  Opuitn.  Agron.  {Runs.  Jour.  Elipt.  Landv-),  * 
{1905),  No.  4,  pp.  403-431). — ^The  formation  of  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid  when  nitric 
acid  acts  on  glucose  suggested  to  the  author  the  possibility  of  a  similar  reaction  tak- 
ing place  in  plants  during  the  assimilation  of  nitrate  nitrogen,  whereby  the  ammonia 
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serves  for  the  synthesis  of  albumin  and  the  oxalic  acid,  precipitated  by  the  calcium, 
remains  without  further  influence.  If  this  hypothesis  were  true,  in  the  absence  of 
calcium  salt«  the  oxalic  acid  formed  would  not  be  neutralized,  and,  being  injurious 
to  plants  even  in  small  quantities,  would  hinder  the  assimilation  of  the  nitrate 
nitrogen. 

To  determine  this  subject  the  author  carried  out  3  series  of  experiments  with 
leaves  of  grapes,  PatUownia  imperialis,  and  AUantkut  glandulosa.  In  these  experi- 
ments the  author  used  one  side  of  the  leaves  of  grapes  and  Paulownia  and  the  leaf- 
lets on  one  side  of  the  rachis  of  Ailanthus,  the  other  portions  remaining  as  a  check. 
The  nitrate  nitrogen  was  determined  by  the  Schultze-Tiemann  method. 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments  some  of  the  leaves  were  placed  for  24  hours  in  a 
0.2  per  cent  solution  of  calcium  nitrate  and  others  in  a  0.2  per  cent  solution  of  potas- 
giam  nitrate.  At  the  end  of  the  experiments  only  traces  of  nitrate  nitrogen  were 
found  in  the  leaves  receiving  the  calcium  solution,  while  the  leaves  placed  in  the 
potassium  solution  contained  an  appreciable  quantity  of  nitrate  nitrogen.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  leaves  receiving  calcium  the  nitrate  was  consumed  by 
the  plant. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments  the  leaves  were  placed  in  a  0.2  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  potassium  nitrate  and  were  then  cut  in  halves,  some  of  which  were  used  as 
controls  while  others  were  placed  in  various  solutions.  The  results  show  that  in  th6 
leaves  which  had  received  calcium  salts  the  nitrate  disappeared,  being  assimilated, 
while  where  no  calcium  salt  was  present  the  nitrate  remained  unaffected.  The 
author  concludes  from  this  that  calcium  is  indispensable  for  the  assimilation  of 
nitrate  nitrogen. — p.  fireman. 

The  morphology  and  biologjr  of  nitrogen-assimilatiiig  organisms,  L.  Lutz 
{Let  microorganitmet  fixaleurs  d'azote.  Paris:  J.  Lechevalier,  1904,  pp-  1S7,  Jigs.  19; 
ah»:  in  CentlA.  Baki.  [etc.],  2.  AH.,  15  (1905),  No.  15- IS,  pp.  477,  47S).—T\ie  author 
gives  a  critical  review  of  the  literature  relating  to  nitrogen  assimilation  by  bacteria 
and  other  micro-organisms  and  practically  gives  a  summary  of  the  present  status  of 
knowledge  on  the  morphology  and  biology  of  nitrogen-assimilating  organisms. 

After  a  historical  r^sum^,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  attempta  to  cultivate 
the  nitrogen-fixing  organisms,  particularly  the  experiments  of  Winogradski  and 
Beijerinck,  and  of  the  cultures  known  as  Alinit.  The  general  conditions  for  fixation 
of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  and  factors  limiting  it  are  described,  after  which  especial 
attention  is  given  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  the  tubercles  on  the  roots  of 
the  Leguminosie  and  of  the  organisms  which  they  contain.  The  literature  on  the 
culture  of  these  organisms  is  reviewed  at  considerable  length,  and  suggestions  are  given 
for  the  growth  of  the  bacteria  in  nitrogen-containing  and  nitrogen-free  media.  The 
biolc^ical  forms  and  physiological  characteristics  of  the  organisms  are  described  and 
the  various  factors  controlling  nitrogen  assimilation  are  reviewed.  Accounts  are 
given  of  various  attempts  in  the  utilization  of  the  bacteria  by  applying  them  to 
practical  use  in  the  field,  particularly  on  the  use  of  pure  cultures. 

In  addition  to  the  Leguminosse  the  author  shows  that  tubercles  of  a  similar  nature 
occur  on  the  roots  of  alders,  Eleagnus,  Podocarpus,  Myrica,  Datisca,  etc. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  fixation  of  free  atmospheric  nitrogen  through  sym- 
biosis between  algae  and  bacteria  by  mosses,  etc. 

An  extended  bibliography  of  literature  completes  the  volume,  about  500  titles 
being  cited. 

Effect  of  differences  in  solar  radiations  on  the  transfer  of  albuminoids  in 
■wheat,  J.  DuMONT  {Compl.  Rend.  Acad.  Sei.  [Paris],  141  (1905),  No.  18,  pp.  686- 
68S).— It  having  been  claimed  that  light  is  necessary  for  the  formation'of  albumi- 
noids in  plants  and  that  the  more  refrangible  rays  are  most  active  in  this  respect,  the 
author  investigated  the  subject  and  reports  experiments  carried  on  during  2  different 
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seasons  to  test  the  effect  of  blue,  black,  red,  and  green  colored  screens  on  the  prodw- 
tion  of  grain  and  chaff  of  wheat 

In  1904  the  wheat  grown  under  the  black  screen  was  richest  in  nitrogen,  followed 
by  the  specimens  grown  under  green,  blue,  and  red  screens.  In  19(fi  the  experi- 
ments were  repeated,  and  in  this  case  the  highest  amount  of  nitrogen  was  found  in 
the  plants  (px>wn  under  the  green  screens,  followed  by  thoee  under  the  black,  bloe, 
and  red. 

Incidentally  the  effect  of  these  different  colored  screens  on  germination  was  tested, 
and  out  of  100  grains  selected,  92  germinated  in  the  check,  94  under  the  black,  97 
under  the  red,  and  99  under  the  blue  and  green  screens. 

Anatomical  and  phjraiologrical  changres  produced  in  tropical  plants  by 
change  of  environment,  D.  Bois  and  I.  Gallaud  (Oompl.  Rend.  Aead.  Sd.  [iVnii], 
141  {1906),  No.  g4,  PP-  10SS-10S5). — Attention  is  called  to  the  marked  phynolo^cal 
and  anatomical  changes  which  take  place  in  various  economic  tropical  plants  when 
taken  from  one  region  to  another,  and  the  failure  to  secure  the  successful  ecoDomic 
introduction  of  many  plants,  such  as  rubber,  fiber  plants,  etc,  is  attributed  to  these 
changes. 

Wound  stimuli,  paraaitism,  and  grum  florv  of  the  Amygrdalaces,  M.  W. 
Bbijkbinck  and  A.  Rant  {Centbl.  Baku  [etc'],  S.  Alt.,  IS  {190S),.No.  It,  pp.  S66- 
376). — On  account  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  gum  flow  associated  witli  certain 
diseases  of  species  of  Prunus,  the  authors  have  investigated  the  theories  of  the  ^eet 
of  wound  stimuli  to  gum  flow  and  the  relation  of  parasites  to  wound  stimuli. 

The  principal  experiments  were  made  with  young  shoots  of  the  peach  and  of 
a  reputed  hybrid  between  the  peach  and  almond.  The  effect  of  wounding  the 
cambium  in  both  young  and  old  twigs  is  shown  and  comparisons  are  made  with  the 
stimulus  caused  by  poisons,  heat,  etc.  The  influence  of  species  of  fungi  in  indadng 
wound  stimuli  is  described,  and  gum  flow  is  reported  as  associated  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  species.  In  conclusion  comparisons  are  drawn  between  this  form  of 
gum  secretion  and  the  resins  and  gums  produced  by  other  plants. 

Some  experiments  in  the  control  of  color  in  plants,  H.  Krabmbr  {Al*.  n 
Science,  n.  ser.,  gS  {1906),  No.  586,  pp.  4iS,  434).— \a  a  previous  publication  (E.  S.  R., 
16,  p.  540)  the  author  shows,  that  the  unoi^ganized  or  cell-sap  color  substances  in 
plants  readily  react  with  various  chemicals,  producing  in  many  instances  marked 
changes  in  color.  It  was  found  that  the  majority  of  plant-color  substances  turned 
green  when  under  the  influence  of  calcium  hydrate,  deep  red  with  organic  icida, 
rich  purple  with  potassium  and  aluminum  sulphate,  and  blue  with  iron  sulphate. 

In  1904  the  author  carried  on  a  series  of  experiments  in  this  Department  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  effects  of  certain  chemicals  on  the  color  principles  of 
plants,  the  material  studied  bemg  carnations,  roses,  and  pansies,  which  were  grown 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  chemicals.  The  results  published  are  consid- 
ered only  preliminary,  but  it  was  found  that  in  the  case  of  La  France  roees  the  petals 
became  of  a  uniform  pink  color  when  the  plants  were  supplied  with  iron  citrate  and 
citric  acid.  Maroon  roses  became  dark  red  when  the  plants  were  supplied  with 
phosphoric  acid,  iron  and  ammonium  sulphate,  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  maroon  roees 
when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  were  iound  to  take  on  a  crimson  color  and  they 
also  tended  to  produce  single  flowers. 

Some  factors  concerned  in  color  production  in  a  species  of  Fuaarium,  J.  B. 
Pollock  {Ah».  in  Sdmce,  n.  «er.,  ii  {1906),  No.  685,  pp.  4St,  4SS). — A  series  of  experi- 
ments was  carried  on  with  species  of  Fuaarium  obtained  from  the  cut  ends  of  com 
stubble. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  fungus  is  the  bright  salmon-pink  color  which 
develops  on  many  artificial  media  under  proper  conditions.  Among  the  conditions 
necessary  tor  its  development  are  direct  sunlight,  in  the  absence  of  which  only  a  pale 
cream  color  is  produced,  generally  without  a  tinge  of  red.    Moisture  is  also  an  impor- 
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tant  factor  in  the  development  of  color,  and  varioua  media  were  foand  to  inflnence 
the  color  produced  by  the  fungus  in  a  marked  degree. 

The  induction,  of  new  species,  D.  T.  MacDouoal  {Abu.  in  Science,  n.  ter.,  US 
{1906),  No.  6SS,  p.  4^). — The  effect  of  some  chemical  agents  on  the  development  of 
new  species  is  briefly  described  in  an  account  of  experiments  in  which  the  ovaries  of 
Raimannia  were  stimulated  immediately  previous  to  fertilization. 

Among  the  seeds  secured  were  a  number  which  produced  plants  differing  from  the 
normal  or  typical  species,  and  the  series  of  experiments  seems  to  demonstrate  that 
hctors  external  to  the  protoplast  may  exert  a  profound  influence  upon  the  heredi- 
tary characters,  developing  qualities  not  hitherto  exhibited  in  the  parent  plants. 

FIELD  CEOPS. 

Keport  of  the  agriculturist,  B.  C.  Bufpdm  ( Colorado  Sta.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  gOSl, 
\A.  1). — A  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  agriculturist  during  the  season  of  1901  is 
given.  Several  varieties  of  wheat  grown  for  a  number  of  years  at  altitudes  of  7,000 
ft  showed  a  remarkable  deterioration  when  planted  at  the  station.  In  a  field 
experiment  with  potatoes,  untreated  selected  clean  seed  gave  the  largest  yield.  The 
shrinkage  of  8  lota  of  potatoes  during  4}  months  ranged  from  5.2  to  8.5  per  cent 
Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  varieties  of  macaroni  wheats  tested  in  1901. 

The  results  obtained  with  Hanna  barley  indicated  that  the  variety  is  well  adapted 
to  Colorado  conditions.  Black  oats  from  Colorado  seed  gave  71  bu.  per  acre.  North 
Finnish  60.5  bu.,  and  Silesian  52.4  bu.  Three  acres  of  Russian  spelt,  sown  at  the 
rate  of  100  lbs.  per  acre,  yielded  181  bn.,  machine  measure.  The  crop  weighed  5,386 
lbs.,  or  about  30  lbs.  per  bushel. 

A  report  of  the  cooperative  grasa  and  fora^  plants  experiments  with  the 
XJ.  S.  Department  of  Agnricultnre  at  the  Colorado  Agriciiltural  Experiment 
Station  in  1901,  A.  H.  Danielson  {Colorado  Sla.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  SSSS,  pU.  4, 
dgm.  1). — The  grass  garden  of  the  station  is  described  and  the  species  making  a  good 
growth,  a  moderate  growth,  little  growth,  or  dying  out  after  coming  up,  and  those 
not  germinating  are  listed  and  the  more  important  and  successful  ones  briefly  noted. 
The  grasses  and  forage  plants  under  field  culture  are  also  briefly  discussed. 

Succotash  as  a  soiling  crop,  R.  S.  Shaw  {Uichigan  Sla.  Bui.  gSS,  pp.  113-197, 
fig*.  4). — The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  several  crop  mixtures  grown  for 
forage  from  1903  to  1904,  inclusive,  are  pointed  out  and  notes  on  their  culture  and 
uses  are  given. 

On  May  8, 1003,  a  mixture  of  1  pk.  of  com,  1  pk.  of  peas,  1  pk.  of  oats,  and  6  qts.  of 
barley  was  drilled  at  the  rate  of  2}  bu.  per  acre.  The  cutting  and  feeding  of  this  crop 
to  pigs  was  begun  June  24  and  lasted  12  days.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  22,887 
lbs.  of  green  crop  per  acre.  Owing  to  abundant  rainfall,  the  growth  was  exceedingly 
dense  and  tall.  The  objection  to  this  mixture  was  that  it  did  not  contain  plants 
making  a  second  growth  after  cutting. 

In  1904  com,  peas,  oats,  rape,  and  millet  were  sown  May  7  on  two  different  plats. 
Pigs  were  turned  in  one  plat  on  June  20  and  kept  there  for  32  days.  The  second 
growth  of  rape  and  millet  in  this  mixture  was  good. 

In  1905  com,  oats,  peas,  rape,. and  clover  were  sown  May  1  on  one  plat  and  May  20 
on  another.  Floods  interfered  with  the  crop,  but  the  data  secured  from  the  early 
sowing  showed  a  yield  of  green  forage  of  12.16  tons  per  acre.  Samples  taken  from  4 
representative  areas  each  2  ft.  square  showed  that  these  16  sq.  ft.  had  produced  the 
following  number  of  plants:  Oats,  61;  peas,  68;  rape,  55,  and  corn  22,  their  weights 
being  10.6,  4.2,  2.75,  and  0.5  lbs.,  respectively.  The  second  sowing  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  12.62  tons  of  green  forage  per  acre  and  the  4  representative  areas,  including  16 
sq.  ft.,  in  this  case  contained  the  following  number  of  plants:  Com,  74;  peas,  82; 
oats,  43,  and  rape  10,  the  respective  weights  being  6.9, 1.7,  4.3,  and  0.3  lbs.  The 
catting  of  this  sowing  began  July  22  and  was  completed  August  11.  The  composition 
of  samples  taken  in  1904  and  1905  is  recorded. 
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[Experiments  at  the  agrricultural  experiment  stAtion  atViemis,  1906],  0. 
Rbitmair  {Zltchr.  Landw.  Vermrhtw.  Oetlerr.,  9  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  ;^-/79).— The 
work  of  the  department  of  agronomy  is  reviewed  and  the  rcvuits  secured  are  briefly 
reported. 

The  average  results  of  several  fertilizer  teste  with  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  winter 
rye,  and  winter  wheat  show  that  of  the  total  increase  in  yield  secured  from  the  com- 
plete application  the  following  percentages  were  due  to  the  nse  of  nitrate  of  8od«: 
Potatoes  48.7,  sugar  beets  38.2,  winter  rye  57.5,  and  winter  wheat  40  per  cent  The 
hoed  crops  received  200  kg.  of  nitrate  per  hectare  and  the  cereals  150  kg.  These 
comparatively  small  applications  are  regarde<l  in  general  as  the  most  profitable  for 
the  soils  under  test 

Potash  was  applied  in  the  form  of  kainit  and'  potash  salt  in  quantities  famishing 
100  kg.  of  potash  per  hectare,  and  the  effect  of  this  single  application  observed  for  3 
years.  The  first  year  the  increase  in  the  different  crops  due  to  potash  was  mediam 
and  regular,  but  where  kainit  was  applied  to  oats  no  increase  was  secured.  The 
second  year  the  effect  of  potash  on  all  crops  excepting  clover  was  weak,  being  weak- 
est with  oats.  The  third  year  the  residual  effect  was  still  quite  noticeable  with 
clover,  where  the  potash  salt  showed  a  better  growth  than  the  kainit,  while;the 
year  before  the  kainit  produced  the  better  crop.  The  potash  requirements  of  buley 
did  Bot  seem  greater  than  those  of  other  cereals. 

Fntilizer  experiments  on  meadows  and  inoculation  experiments  with  diSejent 
leguHtnous  plants,  together  with  other  work  of  the  station  are  also  reviewed. 

Bitilizer  experiments  on  meadows,  A.  Grbte  (Landw.  Jahrb.  Sehtrek,  iO 
(/MW),  No.  S,  pp.  117-14S) . — The  results  of  cooperative  experiments  carried  on  from 
1898  to  1900,  inclusive,  are  reported.  The  plats,  each  containing  100  square  metere, 
were  given  various  combinations  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  nitrogen,  and  linieat 
the  rate  of  0.8,  1,  0.45,  and  2  kg.  per  plat,  respectively.  Lime  was  applied  only  in 
1898. 

It  was  found  that  the  soil  was  very  much  in  need  of  phosphoric  acid  while  it; 
potash  requirement  was  small,  the  yields  with  phosphoric  acid  alone  being  almost  as 
large  as  where  the  2  elements  were  given  together.  Nitrogen  gave  a  small  increase 
in  the  yield  of  dry  matter,  but  the  production  of  protein  was  smaller  than  without 
it  The  increase  In  dry  matter  was  insufficient  to  pay  for  its  use.  Phosphoric  add 
and  potash  favored  the  growth  of  clovers  and  proved  most  profitable,  although  the 
}K>tash  added  comparatively  little  to  the  increase  in  yield. 

Some  suggestions  relative  to  alfalfa  Rowing  in  Ohio,  C.  G.  Williams  (Mo 
<S(a.  Circ.  49,  pp.  S). — Brief  general  directions  for  alfalfa  culture  are  given. 

The  station  found  that  on  soil  derived  from  sandstone  the  use  of  a  ton  of  lime  per 
acre  was  much  more  effective  than  other  kinds  of  treatment,  while  on  a  limestone 
soil  the  application  of  lime  gave  no  beneficial  results.  In  some  plat  experiraents  on 
a  limeHtone  soil  the  use  of  200  lbs.  of  steamed  bone  per  acre  seemed  to  have  increased 
the  yield  over  148  per  cent,  while  an  application  of  8  tons  of  stable  manure  per»c« 
apparently  gave  an  increase  of  210  per  cent 

Alfalfa  seed:  Its  adulterants,  substitutes,  and  impurities  and  their  detec- 
tion, H.  F.  Roberts  and  G.  F.  Freeman  (Kanmt  Sta.  Bui.  ISS,  pp.  Sl-tlt,fig*.  U)- 
The  impurities  commonly  occurring  in  alfalfa  seed  are  enumerated  and  described, 
and  the  results  of  purity  and  germination  tests  made  by  the  station  are  recorded. 

Seed  of  yellow  trefoil  (Medictigo  hipulina)  was  found  to  be  the  chief  adulterwit, 
but  in  a  number  of  samples  bur  clover  (M.  denticulaia)  and  sweet  clover  (Xdilotm 
ulbn)  also  occurred.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  seeds  of  these  3  species,  unless  present 
in  large  quantities,  can  not  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  seeds  of  alfalfo.  Yellow 
trefoil  and  bur  clover  injure  the  quality  of  the  forage  produced,  and  on  account  of 
their  being  annuals  die  out  after  the  first  year  and  thus  reduce  the  stand.  Sweet 
clover  is  a  biennial,  and  is  generally  distasteful  to  stock. 
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The  chief  impurity  in  western  alfalfa  seed  is  the  dead  seed  of  the  alfalfa  itself,  and 
the  obnoxious  weed  seeds  most  commonly  present  were  chiefly  those  of  species  of 
docks  and  English  plantain  {Planlago  lanceolata). 

The  range  of  germination  in  the  samples  ran  from  60  to  96  per  cent,  with  an 
average  of  about  83  per  cent.  The  separation  of  dead  alfalfa  seed  was  not  found 
practically  possible,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  grading  of  alfalfa  seed  be  based 
upon  actual  germination  tests. 

Correction  of  a  very  unfavorable  ratio  of  lime  to  ma8:ne8ia  in  a  soil  for 
the  culture  of  barley,  G.  Daikuhara  (Bui.  Imp.  Cent.  Agr.  Expl.  Sta.  Japan,  1 
(1906),  No.  1,  pp.  13-16,  pi.  1). — The  soil  originally  contained  0.64  per  cent,  of  cal- 
cium oxid  and  1.91  per  cent  of  magnesium  oxid,  representing  a  ratio  of  0.34  : 1.  By 
adding  sufficient  lime  to  make  the  ratio  of  these  two  substances  1 : 1  the  yield  of  bar- 
ley was  doubled  on  well-manured  soil,  and  even  more  than  doubled  when  the 
manuring  was  one-sided  or  when  no  application  at  all  was  made.  This  result  is 
attributed  not  only  to  the  regulation  of  the  ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia,  but  also  to  the 
improvement  of  the  physical  and  chemical  condition  of  the  soil  resulting  from  rais- 
ing the  lime  content. 

Buckwheat,  J.  L.  Stonb  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  SS8,  pp.  179-193,  figs.  5).— 
This  bulletin  gives  a  general  account  of  the  buckwheat  plant,  with  directions  for  its 
culture  and  uses. 

An  experiment  was  made  by  the  station  in  1901  to  determine  whether  better 
results  could  be  secured  by  turning  rye  under  early  in  the  season  or  by  allowing  it 
to  grow  until  shortly  before  drilling  in  buckwheat.  The  results  indicated  that  early 
plowing  and  subsequent  harrowing  to  produce  a  thorough  settling  of  the  soil  gives 
the  better  results,  it  is  recommended  that  if  early  plowmg  is  impracticable  greater 
attention  should  be  given  to  a  thorough  fitting  of  the  seed  bed. 

The  average  yields  in  a  variety  test  were  as  follows:  Japanese  27.5  bu.,  Ck>mmon 
Gray  26.8  bu.,  and  Silver  Hull  19.5  bu.  per  acre.  In  cooperative  tests  by  14  farmers 
in  varions  parts  of  the  State  the  average  yield  of  Japanese  was  21.29  bu.  per  acre  and 
that  of  Silver  Hull  20.05  bu. 

Buckwheat,  E.  Haselhofp  (Landw.  Vert.  Stal.,  63  (1906),  No.  5-6,  pp.  375-406, 
figt.  11). — A  general  description  of  the  buckwheat  plant,  directions  lor  its  culture,  a 
review  of  experiments  conducted  with  the  crop,  and  a  discussion  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  grain,  straw,  and  mill  pro<^luct8,  together  with  their  feeding  value, 
are  given.     A  bibliography  of  17  references  is  listed. 

The  cassava  industry,  U  Colbon  and  L.  Chatel  ( Culture  el  Industrie  du  manioc. 
Paris:  A.  Challamel,  1906,  pp.  95,  figs.  7,  map  1,  dgm.  7).— This  t)ook  treats  of  the 
culture  of  cassava  on  the  Island  of  R<5union,  and  gives  a  resum^  of  the  different 
operations  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  starch  and  tapioca.  Estimates  are  given 
on  the  cost  of  production  of  the  crop  and  the  manufactured  foo<l  materials. 

Adulteration  of  red  clover  seed,  J.  Wilson  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  See.  Circ. 
IS,  p.  1). — Of  621  samples  of  seed  of  red  clover  obtained  in  the  open  market  116  con- 
tained dodder  and  5  were  lound  to  be  adulterated  with  seed  of  yellow  trefoil.  These 
samples  contained  from  18.29  to  52.64  per  cent  of  yellow  trefoil. 

Corn,  W.  H.  Schkrfpil's  (Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  ise,  pp.  155-189,  ph.  ,i).—.K  method 
of  selecting  seed  corn  is  outlined  and  a  chemical  study  of  the  composition  of  a 
number  of  varieties  of  Kentucky  corn  is  reported.  Each  variety  is  described  and 
the  results  of  analyses  are  given  in  tables. 

These  results  show  that  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  does  not  differ  materially  in 
the  individual  whorls  of  grain  on  the  ear,  beginning  at  the  butt,  until  after  the 
middle  is  passed,  when  there  is  a  gradual  falling  off  in  the  nitrogen  content  toward 
the  tip.  in  some  instances,  however,  the  grains  at  the  tip  contained  a  higher  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  than  the  grains  in  any  part  of  the  ear,  while  in  other  cases  they 
coptained  the  lowest. 
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In  3  samples  of  yellow  corn  with  white-tipped  grains  scattered  aboat  over  the 
ears,  possibly  due  to  croes  fertilization,  there  was  no  material  difference  in  the  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  of  the  white  tipped  and  the  yellow  grains.  The  author  ccmcludes 
that  this  indicates  that  there  is  no  change  in  the  nitrogen  content  from  the  fiist 
year's  cross  fertilization.  Longitudinal  rows  of  grains  on  opposite  aides  of  the  em 
gave  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  nitrogen. 

Experiments  with  com,  C.  G.  Williams  ( Ohio  Sla.  Cire.  6S,  pp.  11,  dgmt.  t).— 
The  tabulated  results  of  varieties  of  com  tested  for  3  years  show  that  many  of  them 
are  not  adapted  to  Ohio  conditions.  Experiments  in  thick  and  thin  seeding  pointed 
oat  that  the  increase  in  yield  was  very  pronounced  up  to  an  average  stand  of  3.62 
plants  per  hill,  the  rows  being  42  in.  apart  each  way,  bat  that  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  decline  in  average  weight  per  ear,  which  was  especially  marked  when  more 
than  3  plants  were  grown  per  hill. 

From  field  counts  made  in  63  counties  by  328  correspondents  it  was  estimated  that 
the  stand  of  com  in  the  State  for  1905  was  83.6  per  cent.  The  method  of  conduct- 
ing an  ear-row  test  plat  is  described  in  detail  and  the  total  yields  of  each  row  of  a 
duplicate  test  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  a  <liagram.  The  yields  from  the  different 
ears  varied  from  50  to  115  bu.  per  acre.  Notes  are  given  on  a  score  card  for  dent 
com  and  on  the  selection  of  seed  ears. 

Oooperative  fertilizer  experiments  with  cotton  in  1901,  1902,  1908,  and 
1904,  J.  F.  DuGGAR  (Alabama  College  SUi.  Bui.  ISl,  pp.  17-74). — In  these  coopen- 
tive  experiments  the  station  furnished  material  and  instruction  to  farmers  upon  the 
agreement  that  the  tests  be  made.  The  first  year  10  reports  were  received,  the  sec- 
ond 13,  the  third  10,  and  the  fourth  21.  The  conclusions  and  suggestions  are  based 
on  these  experiments  and  on  earlier  work. 

The  use  of  acid  phosphate  was  found  almost  universally  beneficial.  Kunit,  which 
was  less  frequently  of  benefit  than  acid  phosphate,  gave  its  best  results  where  the 
crop  was  attacked  by  black  rust.  One  hundred  pounds  of  this  8ut»tance  per  acre 
was  usually  found  sufficient.  The  results  indicated  that  on  soils  contaming  much 
clay  kainit  was  unprofitable. 

Cotton-seed  meal  proved  to  be  very  effective  on  all  soils  except  on  new  land,  or  oo 
soil  rich  in  vegetable  matter.  For  old  lands  a  mixture  of  acid  phosphate  and  cotton- 
seed meal,  or  of  these  two  snbetances  and  kainit,  is  recommended.  A  small  growth 
of  stalks  under  favorable  conditions  of  climate  and  culture  is  regarded  as  showing  a 
deficiency  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  and  a  rank  growth  as  indicating  that  only  a  small 
quantity  or  no  nitrogen  at  all  need  be  applied.  The  use  of  phosphates  hastened 
maturity  and  the  freshness  of  the  land  reduced  the  nee<l  for  nitrogen.  After  a  lux- 
uriant growth  oi  cowpeas  or  a  recent  heavy  dressing  with  stable  manure  or  cotton 
seetl,  applications  of  cotton-seed  meal  were  superfluous.  Fertilizer  formulas  for  the 
cotton  crop  on  various  kinds  of  soils  in  different  parts  ol  Alabama  are  suggested. 

The  great  millet  or  sorghum  in  Madras,  C.  Benson  and  C.  K.  Subba  Bao 
(Depi.  Agr.  Madras  liul.  5.5,  pp.  ISS). — This  bulletin  gives  a  popular  description  of 
the  crop  and  of  the  methods  of  its  culture  in  Madras. 

Four-year  culture  tests  with  oats,  1901-1904,  W.  Edi.er  (Arh.  Deal.  Lcmdm. 
GeselL,  1906,  No.  114,  pp.  S70).—The  individual  tests  of  cooperative  expenmenls  for 
the  different  years  are  described  and  notes  are  given  on  the  13  varieties  compared. 
Strube  oats  gave  in  general  (he  highest  yields  of  grain,  and  especially  good  retnina 
were  secured  under  favorable  moisture  conditions. 

In  dry  seasons  l^eutewitz  Yellow  ranked  first  in  yield  of  grain,  but  in  seasons  vith 
a  greater  moisture  supply  several  varieties  gave  better  yields.  Beseler  II  succeeded 
only  with  a  good  supply  of  soil  moisture,  while  Beseler  111  gave  average  results  for 
the  different  years  as  compared  with  all  the  varieties  tested.  Duppau,  Heine  Pro- 
lific, Heine  Traubcn,  and  Anderbeck  gave  medium  yields  and  were  apparently  not 
very  readily  influenced  by  weather  conditions.  Probetei  and  Fichtelgebirg  pro- 
duced medium  yields  under  unfavorable  conditions,  but  otherwise  they  were  out- 
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ranked  in  produutiveneas  by  a  number  of  sorte.  Beeeler  I  gave  the  lowest  yield  of 
grain,  but  with  Strube  ranked  first  in  all  years  in  straw  production.  Anderbeck  and 
Selchow  side  oats  were  also  heavy  yielders  of  straw,  while  Selchow  Panicle,  Fichtel- 
gebirg,  I^bstei,  and  Beseler  III  stood  last  in  this  regard. 

A  high  pen-entage  of  grain  was  produced  by  Selchow  Panicle,  Beeeler  III,  Duppan, 
Lentewitz  Yellow,  Probstei,  and  Beseler  II,  and  a  low  percentage  by  Selchow  side 
oats  and  Beseler  I.  Beseler  II,  Strube,  Anderbeck,  Probstei,  and  Duppau  produced 
the  heaviest  grain,  and  Heine  Trauben,  Fichtelgebirg,  Selchow  side  oats,  and  espe- 
cially Lentewitz  Yellow,  the  lightest.  The  liter  weight  of  the  grain  varied  consider- 
ably in  different  years  and  was  quite  irregular.  Leutewitz  Yellow  and  Beseler  III 
were  lowest  in  percentage  of  hull  and  Beseler  II,  Strube,  and  Fichtelgebirg  highest 

The  grain  of  Beseler  I,  Selchow  side  oats,  Anderbeck,  and  Beseler  II  was  richest 
in  protein,  while  that  of  Fichtelgebirg  and  Leutewitz  Yellow  was  poorest  Selchow 
side  oats  and  Leutewitz  Yellow  outranked  all  other  varieties  in  the  fat  content  of  the 
grain,  and  Leutewitz  Yellow  also  ranked  first  in  ash  content.  On  the  average,  Fich- 
telgebirg ripened  earliest,  but  showed  the  greatest  tendency  to  lodge.  Duppau, 
Strube,  and  Heine  Prolific  stood  up  well,  and  Selchow  Panicle  apparently  produced 
the  strongest  straw.  The  Beseler  varieties,  together  with  Leutewitz  Yellow,  Heine 
Tranben,  and  Strube,  proved  quite  smut-resistant 

The  strong  stooling  varieties  were  Fichtelgebirg  and  Leutewitz  Yellow,  and  the 
weak  stooling  sorts  Strube,  the  Beseler  varieties,  Heine  Prolific,  and  Selchow  Panicle. 
The  Reseler  varieties  produced  the  longest  straw,  and  Fichtelgebirg,  Strube,  and 
Lentewitz  Yellow  the  shortest  Anderbeck,  the  Beseler  oats,  and  Strube  were  char- 
acterized in  comparison  with  the  other  varieties  by  thick  stems. 

A  preliminaiy  report  on  growing'  Irish  potatoes,  C.  M.  Conner  {Florida  Sla. 
Bui.  Si,  pp.  387-406,  pit.  4). — A  brief  discussion  of  potato  culture  in  Florida  is  given 
and  the  results  of  experiments  in  1905  are  tabulated  but  no  conclusions  are  drawn 
from  the  data.  The  work  consisted  mainly  of  fertilizer  tests  to  determine  the  best 
sources  and  the  best  quantities  of  the  essential  plant  food  elements. 

Of  different  varieties  tested  Rose  No.  4,  grown  from  blossom  ends,  yielded  215  bu. 
and  grown  from  stem  ends,  225  bn.  of  marketable  potatoes  per  acre.  These  were 
the  heaviest  yields  secured.  This  same  variety  grown  from  Massachusetts  seed 
yielded  160  bu.,  from  Virginia  second-crop  seed  179  bu.,  and  from  seed  grown  at  the 
station  during  the  previous  fall  from  small  potatoes  left  from  the  spring  crop,  89  bu. 
per  acre. 

Some  results  of  potato  investigations  in  1906,  T.  C.  Johnson  ([Quart.]  Rpl. 
W.  Va.  lid.  Agr.,  1  ( 1906),  pp.  41-50). — Potato  culture  as  carried  on  in  West  Virginia 
in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River  is  described  with  reference  to  its  extent 
on  the  bottom  lands  along  the  river,  the  fertilizer  applications  and  crop  rotation, 
the  soil  and  its  preparation,  planting  and  cultivating  the  crop,  harvesting  and 
marketing,  and  the  attacks  of  fungus  diseases. 

The  principal  varieties  grown  are  Early  Ohio,  Carmen  No.  1,  Carmen  No.  2,  Green 
Mountain,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Experiments  in  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
tare  indicated  that  this  was  a  profitable  operation,  a  marked  gain  being  shown  in 
the  production  of  the  highest  grade  of  tubers.  With  reference  to  that  part  of  the 
crop  consisting  of  small  tubers  spraying  was  unprofitable. 

A  rough  skin  in  its  relation  to  the  starch  content  of  potatoes,  R.  Krzymowski 
(Jour.  Landw.,  64  ( 1906),  No.  1,  pp.  67-64). — Work  on  this  subject  by  different  investi- 
gators is  reviewed  and  the  author's  own  results  are  presented.  The  rough  and  smooth 
skinned  tubers  of  15  different  varieties  were  analyzed  and  in  14  cases  the  rough-skinned 
tubers  were  richer  in  starch.  The  starch  content  of  the  smooth-skinned  potatoes 
range<l  from  16  to  19.2  per  cent  and  that  of  the  rough  from  17.1  to  21.6  per  cent. 

On  the  application  of  magnesia  in  the  form  of  magnesium  sulphate  for  the 
needs  of  the  rice  plant,  G.  Daikuhara  (Bui.  Imp.  Cent.  Agr.  Erpt.  <St(t.  Japan,  1 
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{1906),  .Yo.  /,  pt>.  iS-iO,  pi.  1). — ^The  results  of  pot  experiments  are  reported  which 
"  show  that  in  the  presence  of  lime  as  carbonate  the  necessary  amount  uf  magnesia, 
when  applied  as  crystallized  sulphate  for  paddy  rice  in  sand  culture,  is  so  snuill  that 
the  best  ratio  CaO  :  MgO  becomes  30:1,  while  in  the  form  of  natural  carbonates  the 
best  ratio  would  Iw  1:1  as  Aso  [E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  1062]  had  ascertained.  Thii>  conclu- 
sion will  hold  good  also  for  various  sandy  soils,  while  for  clayey  soils  the  beet  ntio 
CaO  as  carbonate  ^i„jifj^^„ 
MgO  as  sulphate 

Additional  experiments,  making  (^mparative  tests  of  Ro<linm  nitrate  and  ammo- 
nium  sulphate,  showed  that  the  application  of  nitrogen  as  sodium  nitrate  was  not 
favorable  to  rice  plants,  its  relative  value  as  compared  with  ammoniacal  nitrogen 
being  as  40  to  100. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  the  stems  of  spring  rye  grown  on  moor  ioilf 
and  its  change  under  the  influence  of  manurial  treatment,  P.  Vac.sler  (Joht. 
Landw.,  54  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  ISO). — The  thickness  of  the  stem  wall  was  foond  to 
decrease  from  the  base  toward  the  top  of  the  stem.  All  oarts  of  the  stem  not  pro- 
tected by  the  leaf  sheaths  showed  an  evenly  developed  cuticle,  but  the  epithelium 
was  much  strengthened  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  stem  and  in  the  intemodes. 

At  the  lower  joints  of  the  internodes  the  stomata  under  the  leaf  sheaths  renuined 
inai'tive  and  there  was  practically  no  development  of  chlorophyll.  The  hypodenna 
was  found  strongest  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems  and  in  the  internodes.  The 
development  of  the  parenchyma  was  greatest  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  stem  and 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  internodes.  The  tissue  through  which  protein  is  tiut- 
located  prevailed  near  the  head.  The  proportion  of  lumina  to  cell  walls  in  the  stem 
increased  from  below  toward  the  spike,  corresponding  to  the  lesser  strength  reqoiiv- 
ments  in  the  upper'  portions  near  the  head. 

The  results  of  experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  fertilizer  applications 
used  showed  that  all  manurial  treatment,  excepting  the  use  of  phocpboric  acid  by 
itself,  tended  to  increase  the  size  of  the  stem  by  enlarging  the  cell  lumina  at  the 
exi^ense  of  the  cell  walls.  The  parenchymatic  tissue  also  increased  with  the  qoan- 
tity  of  fertilizer  applied.  Potash,  without  weakening  the  stem,  favored  the  produc- 
tion of  |)arenchyma  and  assimilative  tissue  and  a  reduction  of  unproductive  tissue. 
Its  use  also  resulte<l  in  a  marked  strengthening  of  the  cuticle. 

Nitrogen  remained  indifferent  toward  the  length  of  the  stem  and  the  development 
of  the  flbro-vascular  bundles,  but  it  reduced  the  quantity  of  hypodemia,  especiallji 
in  the  lower  internodes.  This  result,  coupled  with  a  greater  production  of  chloro- 
phyll in  the  lower  parts  of  the  plant  and  a  reduction  in  percentage  of  cell  wall, 
weakens  the  stem.  When  nitrogen  and  potash  were  applied  together  the  effect  of 
weakening  the  cell  wall  was  quite  marked.  Phosphoric  acid  given  in  exce«8  pro- 
duced exceptionally  low  yields.  While  acting  favorably  on  the  development  of  the 
framework  of  the  plant,  phosphoric  acid  reduced  the  total  quantity  of  cell  wall,  but 
when  applied  with  potash  and  nitrogen  it  had  a  strengthening  effect  on  the  plant 

Experiments  with  sugar  beet,  G.  Clarke  {Essex  Ed.  Com.,  County  Tech.  I/ibt.. 
Chelmsford,  1906,  Jan.,  pp.  S3,  pi.  1,  figs.  S). — Experiments  were  conducted  at  5 
different  points.  The  average  yield  of  sugar  beets  per  acre  was  18..^  tons,  the 
percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beet  16.7,  and  the  purity  84.7.  The  results  with  Kedtop 
sugar  l)eet  were  not  included  in  the  average  figures  just  given.  This  variety  gawan 
average  yield  of  24.5  tons  per  ai-re,  with  11.8  per  cent  of  sugar  and  79.2  purity. 

Seedling  canes  and  manurial  experiments  at  Barbados,  1903-1905,  J.  P- 
u'Ai.Birtji'ERQUE  and  .1.  R.  Bovell  {Imp.  Depl.  Agr.  West  Indiai,  PamphM -tO,  ISOS, 
pp.  119). — A  sunmiary  of  i>art  of  the  work  with  sugar  cane  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  IiniK'rial  Deiwirtnient  of  Agriculture  is  given. 

The  varieties  of  canes  were  grown  on  black  soils  in  12  cases  and  on  red  soils  in  S. 
Cane  B.  208  again  gave  good  results  as  plant  canes,  especially  on  red  soi's.    B.  147 
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outranked  all  the  other  varieties  tested  on  the  black  soils.  Of  the  newer  varieties 
B.  1,529  stood  second  on  both  black  and  red  soils.  The  results  indicated  that  the 
application  of  nitrogen  both  to  plants  and  rattoons  is  profitable.  Sulphate  of  potesh 
was  also  profitable,  but  phoephatic  fertilizers  either  had  no  effect  or  decreased  the 
yield. 

Beport  on  ezperimenta  with  varieties  of  swedes,  1902-1906,  W.  Allan 
(£dinb.  and  Eatl  of  Scot.  Col.  Agr.  Bui.  7,  pp.  75).— Twenty-four  varieties  of  swedes 
were  tested  for  4  ye»«.  The  varieties  varied  in  productiveness  and  quality,  pro- 
ductiveness being  more  inherent  in  the  variety  than  quality. 

The  quality  of  the  crop  was  influenced  by  the  kind  of  soil,  the  size  of  the  roots 
produced,  and  the  variety  grown.  Wet  and  cloudy  seasons  reduced  quality  more 
than  quantity.  The  best  producing  variety  was  Premier,  wbich  gave  on  an  average 
fully  1 }  tons  per  acre  more  than  Conqueror,  which  stood  next  in  the  teats.  In  quality 
Kinaldie  stood  first,  Stirling  Castle  second,  and  New  Arctic  third. 

In  the  production  of  dry  matter  per  acre  Magnum  Bonum  and  Queen  ranked  first 
and  second,  respectively,  with  an  average  difference  of  J  cwt.  per  acre  in  favor  of 
Magnum  Bonum.  Next  to  these  varieties  in  the  production  of  feeding  material 
stood  Premier,  Paragon,  and  Stirling  Castle. 

On  the  lime  factor  for  the  tobacco  plant,  G.  Daikuhara  {BiU.  Imp.  Cent.  Agr. 
Expt.  SKa.  Japan,  1  {1906),  No.  1,  pp.  17-eg,  pis.  5).— In  order  to  determine  the 
beft  ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia  in  a  soil  used  for  the  growth  of  tobacco  a  series  of  pot 
experiments  was  made  in  which  ratios  of  1,  2,  and  4  parts  of  lime  to  1  of  magnesia 
were  used.  The  best  results  were  obtained  with  a  ratio  of  4  parts  of  lime  to  1  of 
magnesia.    In  all  cases  the  tobacco  plants  were  benefited  by  the  application  of  lime. 

The  results  of  seed  tests  at  the  German  seed  control  stations  {MUl.  Deut. 
Landw.  Getell.,  gl  {1906),  No.  11,  pp.  lSl-123).—'Ihe  number  of  samples  tested  and 
the  average  germination  and  purity  at  different  seed  control  stations  where  this  kind 
of  work  has  been  in  progress  for  from  10  to  28  years  are  given  in  a  table  and  briefly 
discussed. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  salable  beet  seed  must  come  up  to  the  following 
requirements:  A  kilogram  of  beet  seed  must  produce  at  least  70,000  sprouts  in  14 
days  after  planting,  and  of  this  number  at  least  46,000  must  be  produced  in  the  first 
6  days.  Of  100  seed  bolls  not  less  than  75  must  have  sprouted  in  this  time.  The 
water  content  of  the  seed  is  considered  normal  up  to  15  per  cent,  inclusive,  and  up  to 
17  per  cent,  inclusive,  the  seed  may  still  be  sold  but  a  deduction  in  weight  for  the 
extra  moisture  content  must  be  allowed. 

Standard  seed  may  contain  3  per  cent  of  foreign  matter,  but  when  the  content 
reaches  5  per  cent  a  deduction  in  weight  must  be  allowed.  Over  17  per  cent  of  mois- 
ture or  more  than  5  pur  cent  of  foreign  matter  in  a  beet  sample  makes  it  unmarket- 
able according  to  the  law. 

Beport  of  the  seed  control  station  at  Vienna  for  1900,  T.  von  Weinzierl 
{ZUehr.  Landw.  VernuchimK  OeUerr.,  9  {1906),  No.S,  pp.  279-S82,  pL  1).—A  review  of 
the  work  of  the  station  during  the  25  years  of  its  existence  is  given.  During  this 
period  200,867  determinations  were  made. 

A  list  of  83  seed  firms  cooperating  with  the  station  is  given,  together  with  a  regis- 
ter of  the  demonstration  fields  and  forage  plant  and  grass  seed  culture  investigations 
established  and  in  progress  since  1898.  The  work  conducted  in  the  Alpine  regions 
from  1890  to  1905  is  describe<l  and  the  different  investigations  carried  on  in  1905  are 
noted. 

Studies  of  weeds.    I,  Some  common  thistles,  J.  Percival  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr. 
[London],  IS  {1906),  No.  IS,  pp.  705-713ffigi.  iO).— The  4  common  thistles  Carduut 
avpug,  Cnicus  lanceolalm,  C.  pahislrw,  and  C.  arrenm  are  described  and  figured  and 
directions  for  the  extermination  of  each  species  are  given. 
4113— No.  12—06 3 
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Pineapitle  culture.  HI,  Fertilizer  experiments,  H.  K.  Milleb  and  A.  W. 
Blair  {Florida  Sla.  Bui.  SS,  pp.  405-4S7,  pi*.  8,  dgmt.  S). — This  bulletin  ouDtaiiii< 
the  detailed  plan  and  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  with  pineapples,  extending 
over  a  period  of  5  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  "  to  find  out  from  what  source  or  sources  it  is 
best  to  obtain  fertilizing  materials  for  pineapples;  the  proper  quantity  to  use  for  the 
best  results  as  regards  quantity,  quality,  and  shipping  properties;  best  method  of 
applying;  ratio  of  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  potash;  the  effect  of  shading,  and 
to  determine  any  other  conditions  which  will  prove  of  advantage  to  the  industry." 

The  experiment  contained  96  8e{>arate  plats,  with  as  many  variations  and  combua- 
tions  of  the  fertilizers  commonly  used  for  this  crop.  Each  plat  contained  100  plants 
and  occupied  tIi;  of  an  acre.  All  the  plats  were  covered  with  a  lath  shed,  fo^li^dl- 
ing  i  shade.  Preliminary  to  the  work  pineapples  were  analyzed  with  reference  to 
the  fertilizer  constituents  contained  to  determine  the  proportion  in  which  they  exist 
normally  in  the  plant  and  fruit.  The  ratio  of  the  constituents  was  found  to  be  prac- 
tically as  follows:  Phosphoric  acid  0.8,  nitrogen  1,  and  potash  2.  The  resalte secured 
on  the  different  sections  of  the  plats  are  discussed  in  considerable  detail  and  illnstn- 
tions  given  of  the  plants  on  many  of  the  different  plats. 

Acid  phosphate  was  found  to  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  pinefq>ple8  whidi 
could  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  lime.  It  is  thought  that  the  acid  phosphate  itself 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  injury,  but  rather  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  aluminum  which 
it  contained,  since  acid  phosphate  derived  from  bone  black  did  not  have  any  inju- 
rious effect  on  the  plants.  Since,  however,  acid  phosphate  is  occasionally  colored  to 
represent  dissolved  bone  black,  it  is  recommended  that  one  not  experienced  in  the 
use  of  fertilizers  should  not  use  any  form  of  acid  phosphate  whatever  for  pine- 
apples, but  rely  upon  bone  meal  or  slag. 

On  the  whole  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  about  3,750  lbs.  per 
acre  of  fertilizer,  analyzing  4  per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid,  6  per  cent  nitrogen, 
and  10  per  cent  potash,  and  this  formula  was  {wrhaps  best  compounded  by  the  oae 
of  bone,  blood,  and  high-grade  sulphate. 

A  number  of  fruits  were  analyzed  to  see  if  increasing  amounts  of  fertilizer  vroold 
affect  their  composition.  The  results  obtained  are  tabulated,  but  the  data  are  sot 
considered  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  warrant  conclusions. 

Among  the  recommendations  and  conclusions  drawn  from  the  whole  work,  it  is 
sliown  that  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid  fine  ground  steamed  bone,  bone  meal,  and 
slag  have  given  tlie  best  results.  If  acid  phosphate  is  used  lime  should  be  added 
every  year  or  two  at  the  rate  of  750  lbs.  to  the  acre.  "As  aonrcee  of  nitn^sn, 
dried  blood,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  castor  pomace  tnay  be  used.  Nitrate  of  soda  may 
he  used  for  the  first  6  months  and  possibly,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  the  first  year, 
but  after  the  first  year  it  will  probably  be  safer  to  eliminate  it  entirely.  Consider- 
able caution  is  required  in  its  use. 

"Of  the  potash  salts  used,  high  and  low  grade  sulphate  have  given  the  bestresnlla, 
the  latter  seeming  slightly  the  better.  Muriate  has  given  fair  results,  though  the 
sulphate  undoubtedly  gives  better  results.  Kainit  should  not  be  used.  High-gnde 
tobacco  stems,  though  not  used  in  this  experiment,  have  been  used  by  a  number  oi 
growers  with  good  results. 

"For  most  of  the  east  coast  soils  we  would  recommend  3,500  to  4,000  lbs.  to  the 
acre  annually  of  a  fertilizer  analyzing  4  per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid,  5  per 
cent  nitrogen,  and  10  per  cent  potash,  to  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  four  applicationsa 
year  for  the  first  18  months,  and  after  this  two  applications  a  year;  one  in  Febniar)' 
or  March,  as  the  conditions  may  require,  and  one  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  nam- 
nier  crop." 
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The  ufie  of  a  growing  fertilizer  on  pineapples  at  the  banning  of  winter  has  beeii 
found  objectionable,  since  when  the  plants  are  started  into  growth  at  this  time,  they 
are  more  easily  injured  by  cold  weather  which  may  follow  in  January  or  February. 
Ground  tobacco  stems  may  be  U8e<l  in  the  fall,  since  this  material  does  not  cause 
much  grjjwth,  but  tends  to  the  production,  rather,  of  hardy  plants,  better  able  to 
withstand  the  cold. 

"Within  3  weekf,  or  as  soon  as  {HJSHible  after  setting  out,  the  plants  should  have  a 
light  application  of  cotton-seed  meal  in  the  bud,  about  a  tableHjKXjnful  to  the  plant. ' 
The  Hist  regular  application  should  he  put  on  broadcast  al)out  6  weeks  later,  and  be 
thoroughly  worked  in  with  the  scuffle  hoe."  The  experiment  brought  out  clearly 
that  when  the  quantity  of  fertilizer  was  increased  from  a  little  more  than  a  ton  to 
Dearly  2  tons  per  acre,  the  number  of  larger  sizes  of  pineapples  was  increased  to  a 
very  profitable  extent. 

The  pineapple  crop  was  injured  in  1905  by  a  frost  in  February,  and  some  observa- 
tions were  made  to  determine  the  relation  between  the  diflerent  fertilizers  and  the 
frost-resistance  of  the  crop,  but  no  satisfactory  conclusions  could  be  drawn. 

Pineapple  culture.  IV,  Handling  the  crop,  II.  H.  Hvmb  {Florida  Stu.  Bui. 
Si,  pp.  441~4S7,ph.  5,  fig.  1). — In  the  3  preceding  bulletins  on  this  subject,  soils, 
varieties,  and  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  have  been  considered  (E.  S.  R.,  14, 
p.  459;  15,  p.  468;  17,  p.  1154).  In  the  present  bulletin  the  author  considers  the 
subject  of  packinghouses  and  their  eciuipment,  field  equipment  for  the  harvesting  of 
pineapples,  pineapple  packages,  harvesting,  grading,  shipping,  and  marketing  fruit 
with  special  reference  to  Florida  conditions. 

Relative  to  the  picking  of  pineapples  the  author  states  that  before  reaching  full 
maturity  the  pineapple  is  dark,  black-green  in  color  and  the  eyes  somewhat  pointed 
and  angular.  As  maturity  advances  the  eyes  flatten  down  somewhat  in  the  center 
»nd  become  slightly  elevated  around  the  margins,  and  the  color  changes  to  a  very 
pale  green.  "  The  opening  and  spreading  of  the  crown  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the 
liest  indications  of  maturity.  ...  As  the  fruit  ripens  the  stem  elongates,  the 
slips  grow  rapidly  and  their  leaves  spread  out."  In  summer  fruit  intended  for 
short-ilistance  shipments  an<l  immediate  consumption  the  basal  eyes  may  be  allowed 
to  retain  some  color.  "  If  considerable  time  is  to  elapse  between  picking  and  con- 
sumption, the  fniit  should  not  l)e  (juite  so  mature." 

The  mango  in  Hawaii,  J.  K.  Husoi.ns  (IFtiwaii  Sta.  lUil.  1.1,  pp.  3.?,  pit.  10). — 
A  popular  treatise  on  the  culture  of  mangoes  in  Hawaii.  In  some  exjieriments  made 
to  determine  the  longevity  of  mango  see<ls  it  was  found  that  of  setni  31  to  41  days 
old,  43.5  per  <!ent  germinated  and  pro<luce<l  good  plants.  These  figures  indicate  that 
the  feed  can  he  preserved  much  longer  than  is  generally  supposed.  An  analysis  is 
given  of  the  mango,  which  shows  it  to  contain  82.51  j>er  cent  water,  0.39  per  cent 
■"h,  0.01  per  cent  fat,  1.45  per  cent  fiber,  0.84  i»er  cent  protein,  and  14.80  per  cent 
•■arbohydrates. 

IMrections  are'given  for  the  manufacture  of  chutney,  marmalade,  and  jelly  from 
Mangoes,  and  notes  are  given  on  mango  bre«'ding,  disea.ses  and  insects  afiecting  man- 
got^,  varieties  of  mangoes,  and  mango  see<lling8  in  Hawaii. 

Vegetable  novelties,  F.  W.  Rank  anil  H.  F.  Hall  (New  Ilampfhire  Sta.  Bui.  1J5, 
Pp.  l.'i,5-180,  figs.  S7). — The  results  are  given  of  tests  of  some  of  the  more  recent  varie- 
ties of  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  sweet  corn,  cucuml)ers,  lettuce,  watermelons, 
pumpkins,  squash,  potatoes,  and  tomatoes,  with  brief  di-scriptive  notes.  Nitro-cul- 
ture  was  usetl  without  success  in  the  growing  of  lx*ans  and  ]ieas. 

Horticultural  division,  (t.  S.  KtxwT  {Ornnge  Biirr  Colony  Dej/t.  Agr.,  Ann.  Rpt., 
i  (1904-5),  ]>p.  169-181). — Notes  on  a  large  number  of  fruits  planted  at  various  gov- 
*fnment  forestry  stations,  and  of  the  growing  of  certain  v»>getables,  i)articularly  jHita- 
toes,  ou  the  same  area. 
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Flower  biology  and  productiTeness  of  fruit  trees,  Ewert  {Landa.  Jakrb.,S3 
(1906),  No.  1-S,  pp.  g59-S87,  p&.  g). — Besulta  of  extensive  experiments  are  given  in 
which  the  productiveness  of  apples  and  pears,  as  related  to  the  biology  of  flowers, 
was  investigated.  The  special  point  studied  was  whether  there  is  anjrthing  to  fe&r 
from  the  standpoint  of  self -sterility  in  making  large  plantings  of  a  single  variety. 
The  following  conclusions  from  the  author's  work,  which  extended  over  a  period  of 
3  years,  will  show  the  problems  on  which  data  were  secured: 

Numerous  seeds  and  increased  size  of  fruit  accompany  each  other.  Seedles  fnuta 
occur  not  only  on  such  seedless  varieties  as  Vaterapfel  and  Rihas  Seedless,  bat  fie- 
quently  on  trees  that  usually  produce  fruit  with  seeds.  Seedless  fruits  grown  on  the 
same  tree  in  competition  with  seeded  fruits  are  smaller  than  the  latter  and  freqoently 
misshapen.  If  foreign  pollen  is  withheld  from  a  tree  and  only  seedless  froita  pro- 
duced, these  fruits  reach  the  same  size  as  fruits  with  seeds.  In  plantings  of  a  single 
variety  the  number  of  seedless  fruits  and  fruits  with  but  few  seeds  is  relatively  high. 
More  fruits  with  than  without  seeds  are-  found,  however,  which  indicates  that  even 
under  such  difficult  conditions,  foreign  pollen  is  carried  to  the  blooms  in  considtr- 
able  quantities.  Waite's  division  of  fruits  into  self-fertile  and  self-steiile  sorts  reqnim 
revision,  since  fruits  may  be  formed  in  the  absence  of  pollen. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  to  determine  the  efiect  of  self-pollination 
on  individual  branches  of  a  tree  are  often  of  negative  value  because  the  encloan; 
of  the  blooms  results  in  an  unfavorable  physiological  condition  and  seedless  fniitt 
formed  on  such  branches  must  compete  for  nourishment  with  the  seeded  fniits  on 
other  branches. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  fear  that  large  plantings  of  a  mngle  variety  in  Germany 
will  result  in  a  decreased  yield.  The  ability  of  pollen  to  germinate  is  variable,  but 
may  endure  for  more  than  3  weeks. 

Fruits  and  other  food  products  of  Jamaica,  £.  J.  Woktley  (/<n?iat«a.-  GI«ii«r 
Co.,  Ltd.,  1906,  pp.  73,  ph.  S). — Brief  descriptions  and  notes  are  given  on  the  more 
usual  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  Jamaica,  as  well  as  such  subjects  as  cloves,  cof- 
fee, kola,  vanilla,  sugar  cane,  etc  The  plates  show  the  fruits  of  all  the  different 
plants  described. 

Influence  of  colored  light  on  the  preservation  of  lipe  firuit  (Jfart  lot 
Exprets,  94  {1906),  No.  S889,  p.  S99). — In  an  article  abstracted  from  the  BvBl6»  «f 
Agricultural  InfomiaHon,  the  results  of  some  ex])eriment8  are  given  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  ripe  fruit  can  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  under  blue  glass  than  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  In  the  experiments  cited  strawberry  plants  were  grown  in 
pots,  and  when  ripe,  part  of  the  pots  were  placed  under  red  glass  and  part  under 
blue  glass.  After  a  couple  of  days  the  fruit  under  the  influence  of  red  light  yna 
completely  spoiled,  while  those  under  blue  light  kept  in  good  condition  for  'days. 

Orchard  notes,  W.  M.  Munbon  {MaiTie  Sta.  Bui.  1S8,  pp.  6S-^S0,  pb.  4).—Vtia 
the  alK)ve  heading  notes  are  given  on  spraying,  insects  and  diseasee  affecting  applea^ 
winter  injuries  to  apple  trees,  mice  injuries,  and  sugtuestions  given  as  to  pmning 
trees  and  handling  fruit. 

The  injuries  to  apples  following  the  severe  winters  of  1903-4  and  1904-5  were 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  overbearing  of  the  trees  following  a  dry  season  and  the 
very  cold  winter.  Trees  which  were  well  cultivated  and  fertilized  started  a  vigorous 
growth  near  the  base  of  the  main  limbs  from  which  it  will  be  possible  to  build  a  new 
top.  In  neglected  orchards  or  where  the  thrifty  trees  were  left  in  sod,  the  injnred 
trees  continued  to  deteriorate  and  many  have  died.  In  order  to  prevMit  fotnie 
winter  injury  it  is  suggested  that  tlie  trees  be  not  allowed  to  overbear. 

If  tar  paper  is  used  to  protect  trees  from  mice  injuries,  it  is  considered  impoittnt 
that  the  paper  be  removed  in  the  spring;  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  the  tree  scald- 
ing. The  cost  of  sufficient  wire  screen  to  protect  400  young  trees  was  $7.50.  The 
tar  paper  for  an  equal  number  cost  84  cts.    Stri|)6  of  wood  veneer,  which  cort 
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$S  per  thousand,  were  also  usetl  mcitssfully,  but  in  applying  them  the  work  inuBt 
be  tlone  before  freezing  weather  comes  or  many  of  them  will  crai-k  and  be  uselera. 
A  still  cheaper  form  of  protection  is  a  coat  of  paint,  providing  pure  materials  are 
lu^ed. 

An  obscure  physiological  disease  of  apple  trees,  apparently  due  to  the  excessive  use 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  and  the  lack  of  available  potaiih,  is  briefly  descrilied. 

The  apples  of  New  Tork,  II,  8.  A.  Beach,  N.  O.  Booth,  and  O.  M.  Tayuok 
{New  York  Slate  Sta.  Rpt.  190S,  pi.  S,  pp.  IV  +  S60,  pl«.  *^).— This  volume  is  similar 
in  make-up  to  the  preceding  (K.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  559),  and  is  devoted  to  summer  and 
fall  apples  which  have  originate<l  or  are  grown  in  New  York.  It  contains  an  index 
of  the  varieties  mentioned  in  the  volume,  and  also  a  combined  index  to  volumes  1 
and  2. 

Apple  districts  of  New  Tork  with  varieties  for  each,  U.  P.  IIbdrick,  N.  O. 
Booth,  and  O.  M.  Taylor  (Neic  York  Stale  5?a.  linl.  27.'),  pp.  61,  map  1). — An  alpha- 
betical catalogue  is  given  of  the  apt)le8  that  have  grown  or  have  originated  in  New 
York,  in  which  the  characteristics  and  season  of  each  variety  are  noted,  its  suitabil- 
ity for  different  sections  of  the  State  jwinted  out,  and  general  remarks  given  on  its 
Dsefulness. 

In  addition  a  discussion  is  given  of  the  distribution  of  varieties  of  apjilee  and  the 
adaptation  of  grou()a  of  apples,  i'niler  the  latter  heading  a  large  numl>er  of  varie- 
ties of  apples  have  been  classified  into  groups,  such  as  Aport  Group,  Baldwin  Group, 
Early  Harvest  Group,  Fameuse  Group,  etc.  New  York  State  is  divide*!  into  9  pomo- 
.  logical  districts,  and  lists  of  varieties  which  may !«  successfully  cultivated  for  differ- 
ent purposes  given  for  each.  A  li.«t  of  varieties  of  apples  which  are  unworthy  a  place 
among  the  apples  of  New  York  is  included  in  the  bulletin,  as  well  as  a  list  of  those 
which  have  not  been  sufficiently  teste*!  to  justify  comment  on  them. 

Peach  and  plum  culture,  A.  B.  McKay  (Mimmippi  Sta.  Bul.9S,pp.  16,fig».  3). — 
An  account  of  the  laying  out,  planting,  and  yields  of  a  9-acre  peach  orchard,  6  acres 
of  which  was  planted  for  commercial  purposes  with  900  KIbertaand  50  Triumph  peach 
trees,  and  the  remaining  3  to  numerous  varieties  of  peaches  and  plums. 

The  orchard  was  planted  during  the  first  days  of  January,  1898.  In  1899  the  trees 
were  severely  frozen,  so  that  the  l)ark  from  the  ground  to  the  crotches  of  the  lower 
branches  could  l)e  easily  pulled  away  from  the  tree.  They  were  severely  headed 
back  and  entirely  re<:overe<l. 

Three  crops  of  i)eachea  have  iKien  stn^ured  from  the  tHin^mercial  on-hard.  The 
yield  in  1901  was  550  bu. ;  1902,  r)20  bu. ;  and  in  1904, 1,575  bu.  The  total  not  returns 
from  the  shipment  of  these  fruits  to  St.  Ix)uis,  Chicago,  and  St.  Paul  were  $2,500. 
The  first  year  the  orchard  was  set  out  sweet  potatoes  were  grown  between  the  rows, 
wid  yielded  at  the  rate  of  100  bu.  to  the  acre.  The  next  season  peas  were  planted 
between  the  rows,  and  yielded  at  the  rate  of  20  bu.  per  acre.  The  total  receipts  from 
these  crops  amounted  to  |390.  The  cost  of  the  trees  and  the  expense  of  preparing 
the  land  and  planting  was  $66.75.  The  care  of  the  orchard  is  {ilaced  at  $270,  making 
a  total  expense  of  $336.75. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  profit  on  the  crops  grown  in  the  orchard  of  $53.25,  which 
may  be  regardet)  as  a  gootl  rental  value  on  the  land  for  3  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  orchard  was  ready  for  fruit-bearing,  tree  from  encumbrances.  For  the  next 
4  years  the  average  returns  from  the  orchard  and  fruit  were  $625,  or  $104.16  per  acre. 
The  annual  ex|)en.«e  of  caring  for  the  orchard  during  this  ])erio<l  is  placed  at  $30,  leav- 
ing a  clear  gam  of  $74.16  for  each  acre  during  the  4  years. 

Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  20  varieties  of  jx-aches,  and  of  7  varieties  of  plums 
grown  in  the  experimental  orchard.  Kelative  to  the  fruit  produced  on  differentkinds 
of  soil,  the  author  states  that  trees  on  tin;  stiff,  heavy  clay  over  a  light-colored,  sticky 
•nd  poorly  drained  8ul)Soil  made  a  rather  unhealthy  growth,  a  large  percentage  of 
the  trees  died,  and  the  fruit  lacked  color  and  flavor.     ' '  On  the  deep,  strong  clay  luaxn 
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over  an  orange-colore<l  clay  subsoil  the  trees  have  grown  rather  too  vifsorously."  It 
has  l)een  difficult  to  keej)  W<)0<1  growth  within  proper  limits,  but  "rather  more  fruit 
has  Bet  on  these  trees  than  in  other  parts  of  the  orchard." 

On  light,  grayish-colored  soil  the  trees  are  mediant  sized,  require  but  little  prun- 
ing, and  produce  a  fair  amount  of  fruit  of  good  (]uality,  but  show  signs  of  nearingthe 
end  of  their  period  of  usefulness.  On  red  clay  over  deept»r  red  sulwoil  "the  tree?  aiv 
of  medium  size,  but  healthy,  well  sliaped,  and  require  but  little  pruning.  The  fmit 
on  this  section  is  invariably  more  highly  colored,  freer  from  defects,  more  uniform  in 
size  and  shape,  and  more  highly  flavored  than  that  from  other  parts  of  the  orchanL" 

Peaches  for  home  and  mcurket,  VV.  J.  Green  and  F.  II.  B.\Li.or  ( Ohio  Sa.  BvL 
170,  pj).  J57-1H6,  figs.  Si>). — Popular  directions  are  given  for  the  culture  of  peaches, 
including  recommendations  as  to  the  soil  and  its  preparation,  location,  trees,  plant- 
ing, cultivation,  fruit  thinning,  et«.,  with  brief  descriptions  of  30  of  the  better  sorts. 

Varieties  of  strawherries  and  culttiral  directions,  O.  M.  T.4vu>r  (AVw  Yori 
SUUe  Sta.  Bid.  ii76,  pp.  63-79). — The  author  desorilx*  27  of  the  standard  and  newer 
varieties  of  strawberries  which  have  been  grown  at  the  station,  and  gives  brief  cul- 
tural directions  for  strawberries. 

In  1905  the  season  was  specially  favorable  at  the  station  for  a  good  strawberry  crop. 
Fairfield  and  Weston  No.  1  were  among  the  earliest  of  the  desirable  kinds.  Weston 
No.  1  prcMluced  large  fruit  of  desirable  size  to  the  close  of  the  season,  but  FainSeld 
appeared  to  t)e  valuable  only  on  account  of  its  earliness.  Among  the  latest  sort^  vere 
Cardinal,  Mark  Hanna,  Mead,  President,  Ridgeway,  and  Rough  Rider.  All  of  th««, 
except  Cardinal,  pro<luc(>d  large  fruit  of  desirable  size  to  the  close  of  the  season. 
The  author  suggests  that  the  varieties  Joe  and  Mead  ahoukl  be  planted  closer  than 
other  varieties.  Mark  Hanna  was  the  most  productive,  though  low  in  qoalitr. 
President  was  of  lantest  size  and  an  ex<-ellent  show  berry,  but  deficient  in  quality. 
Mark  Hanna  yielded  at  the  rate  of  12,400  qts.  per  acre,  while  Midnight,  the  least  pn.>- 
ductive  variety,  produced  but  1,114  qts.  per  acre. 

Strawberries,  O.  M.  Taylor  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  276,  popular  td.,  pp.  i'-— 
A  popular  summary  of  the  bulletin  noted  almve. 

Marketing  strawberries  {Counlry  OnU.,71  (1906),  No.  2780,  pp.  450,  4S1\.-Sa 
account  of  a  successful  cooperative  society  for  marketing  strawberries,  located  at 
Neosho,  Mo.,  with  some  details  as  to  methods  of  marketing  and  doing  business. 

IiongeTity  of  grapes  of  various  varieties  and  species  in  north  Texas,  T.  V. 
Mu.NsoN  ( Texan  Farm  and  Kanch,  S,5  ( 1906),  No.  7,  p.  5). — The  author  gives  the  results 
of  growing  69  varieties  and  siHJcies  of  grains  for  19  years  in  Texas,  on  a  light  sanJy 
soil  from  6  in.  to  3  ft.  deep  and  resting  on  rc<l  and  yellow  clay  subsoil.  The  data  are 
largely  given  in  tabular  form.  They  show  the  names  of  each  variety,  its  specific 
blooil,  the  number  of  vines  of  each  variety  planted  19  years  before,  number  and  per- 
centage of  vines  now  alive,  degree  of  profitableness,  diseases  affecting  and  present 
condition  of  each  variety. 

The  author  considers  the  native  Post  grape  (  Vitit  lincecumii)  the  most  valuable  of 
all  American  sj>ecies  in  many  resj)ects.  It  therefore  has  been  used  extensively  in 
hybridizing.  The  article  refutes  the  statement  of  H.  M.  Stringfellow  to  the  rSed 
that  the  Aestivalis  types  of  grapes  are  the  most  reliable  in  the  interior  of  Teias. 
The  tabular  data  given  show  a  number  of  varieties  superior  to  these. 

Varieties  and  species  of  cultivated  cacao,  M.  A.  FAUcnERE  (Jour.  Agr.  TWfi.. 
6  (1906),  So.  67,  pp.  76-79). — Brief  descriptions  of  varieties  and  sjfecies  of  cacao, 
with  an  account  of  their  respective  uses. 

Second  report  on  pecan  culture,  H.  II.  IIcme  (Florida  Sta.  Bui.  SS.pp.  463-001. 
})ls.  S,  fiijK.  14) . — This  i.>*  a  popular  bulletin  on  the  pecan,  dealing  with  its  liotany  and 
culture  in  Florida.  Such  matters  as  propagation,  graftmg,  nursery  groning,  top- 
working,  prc'paratlon  of  soils,  the  planting  of  the  orchanl,  cultivation,  lertiliiets  to 
u.se,  methods  of  pruning,  harvesting,  marketing,  and  varieties,  are  considered  in 
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(1t*tail.  It  is  eimilar  in  charai'ter  to  tlie  two  previous  bulletins  isiiuHl  on  this  same 
snl.jwt  (K.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  57;  12,  p.  559). 

Relative  to  badding  the  author  states  that  the  buds  now  commonly  used  are  those 
which  have  been  formed  just  previous  to  the  time  of  budding.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  Oliver  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  968)  that  dormant  buds  of  last  season  be  used,  has 
not  met  with  favor  in  Florida  because  of  the  large  amount  of  wood  which  must  be 
sacrificed  to  secure  a  few  buds.  The  best  trees  for  planting  in  the  pecan  orchard  are 
well  grown  1-year-old  trees,  from  3  to  5  ft.  high.  The  liest  time  to  plant  is  in  the 
latter  part  of  November  to  the  first  of  February.  The  10  varieties  which  the  author 
believes  worthy  of  cultivation  in  Florida  are  described  and  notes  given  on  their 
origin. 

All  the  spireas  worth  Rowing,  J.  Dunbar  (Gard.  Mag.  [N.  }'.],  S  (1906),  No. 
4,  pp.  S06-210,  figs.  8) . — Of  the  50  species  of  spireas  in  cultivation  in  the  United 
States  only  14,  in  the  author's  opinion,  are  worth  cultivating,  and  these  belong  to  two 
great  natural  groups,  the  early  bloomers,  which  are  white  flowered,  and  the  late 
bloomers,  which  are  some  shade  of  pink,  with  two  exceptions. 

The  first  group  is  pruned  In  June;  the  second  in  winter.  These  14  species  are 
divided  into  5  flowering  types,  each  of  which  is  illustrated.  The  culture  of  spireas  is 
given,  with  descriptions  of  each  species  of  importance.  A  systematic  key  or  guide 
is  given  to  the  horticultural  value  of  these  species. 

The  American  carnation,  A.  Hehsley  {Gard.  Chron.,  S.  ser.,  S9  (1906),  No. 
100$,  pp.  145, 146) . — The  author  states  that  the  introduction  of  the  variety  Mrs.  T.  W. 
I^wson  in  England  has  led  to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  American  carnations  in 
England,  and  that  the  American  varieties  are  far  in  advance  of  the  English.  A 
number  of  varieties  are  described  and  metho<ls  of  cultivation  discussed. 

Further  exi>eriment8  on  inheritance  in  sweet  peas  and  stocka,  W.  Bateson, 
E.  R.  Saundbrs,  and  P.  C.  Punnett  (I'roc.  Roy.  Soc.  [IjondoTi],  Ser.  B,  77  (1906), 
No.  B  617,  pp.  236-^.38). — Some  of  the  peculiarities  in  color  inheritanca  among  sweet 
peas  and  stocks  are  pointed  out  as  the  result  of  experimental  investigation. 

P0EE8TEY. 

The  forestry  work  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  W.  J.  Grken  and  C.  W. 
Waid  (Ohio  S/a.  Circ.  SO,  pp.  11,  figs.  S). — A  considerable  amount  of  cooperative 
forestry  work  with  farmers  is  being  undertaken.  In  all  355  plats  have  been  planted 
to  forest  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  State  under  the  supervision  of  the  station. 

The  plan  is  to  give  aid  to  those  who  wish  to  help  themselves  rather  than  to  carry 
on  large  forestry  operations  independently.  Some  forestry  work  is  being  done  at 
the  station.  In  all  about  9  acres  have  been  planted  to  Calalpa  speciosa,  black  or  yel- 
low locust,  Osage  orange,  white  ash,  green  ash,  larch,  black  walnut,  and  mulberry. 
Seedling  trees  are  furnished  by  the  station  to  farmers  without  cost. 

It  is  stated  that  in  a  catalpa  grove  23  years  old,  the  timber  value  was  $326,  or 
$14.17  per  acre  for  each  year  since  planting.  In  the  case  of  the  locust  grove  19  years 
old,  the  value  was  $34\.76,  or  $17.98  per  acre  for  each  year  since  planting. 

Foreat  planting  in  the  sand-hill  region  of  Nebraska,  G.  Pinchot  ( U.  S.  Depl. 
Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  Circ.  37,  pp.  5). — The  results  of  experiments  in  growing  pine  trees 
.  on  the  sand  hills  of  Nebraska  seem  to  indicate  that  western  yellow  and  jack  pine 
can  be  successfully  used  in  this  region. 

The  best  of  the  jack  pine  trees  set  out  on  the  Bruner  plantation  in  1890  are  now  18 
to  30  ft.  high.  The  western  yellow  pine  (bull  pine)  although  not  as  fast  growing  as 
jack  pine,  is  longer  lived  and  is  a  more  valuable  tree  when  mature<l,  and  is  equally 
well  adapted  to  the  region  for  planting.  Suggestions  are  given  on  where  to  secure 
planting  material  and  metho<ls  of  planting.  The  cost  of  wild  jack  pine  seedlings  is 
placed  at  $5  per  thousand  delivered,  and  of  yellow  pine  $6  to  $15  per  thousand. 
The  cost  for  material  and  labor  is  placed  at  $2.30  |>er  acre. 
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Review  of  forest  administration  in  British  India,  S.  Eakdlrt-Wilhot  (iUr. 
Foral  Admin.  Brit.  India,  190S-4,  pp.  6S,  mapg  g). — In  addition  to  the  iBoal  data 
regarding  forestry  afiairs  in  1903-4,  a  5-year  review  is  given  of  forestry  conditione  in 
India,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  forest  area  has  increased  from  81,8$9  square 
miles  in  1899  to  96,466  square  miles  in  1904.  The  working  plans  at  the  end  of  1904 
covered  33,680  square  miles.  The  total  cubic  feet  of  timber  and  fuel  cut  doringthis 
period  was  236,016,000.  At  the  same  time  214,505,000  bamboos  were  cat,  and  Uie 
minor  forest  products  amounted  to  4,756,000  rupees.  The  total  revenue  for  the 
6-year  period  was  19,658,000  rupees;  the  total  expenses,  11,269,000  rupees. 

Relative  to  the  Imperial  Forest  School,  it  is  shown  that,  since  its  establishment  'n 
1899,  673  students  have  gone  out  of  the  school,  of  whom  418  are  now  in  government 
service,  135  in  that  of  native  states,  etc.  The  average  cost  of  education  per  head  is 
2,606  rupees,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  buildings. 

The  appendixes  contain  the  usual  data  in  regard  to  the  foret<t  survey  operation!, 
expenditures,  receipts,  etc.  Two  lai^  maps  of  India  are  given,  one  showing  the 
distribution  of  forest  lands  in  India,  and  the  other  the  forest  8ur\-ey  working  plane 
now  in  operation. 

How  shall  forests  be  taxedP  A.  Gaskill  {Fbreflry  and  Irrig.,  IS  [1906),  Set.  S, 
pp.  119-1S3;  4,  pp.  172-177). — A  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  American  Forefl- 
ers,  in  which  inequitable  taxation  is  held  responsible  for  much  of  the  present  fciwt 
destruction.  Suggestions  are  given  as  to  the  principles  which  should  l)e  applied  in 
the  taxation  of  forests.     European  systems  of  taxation  are  briefly  noted. 

The  author  holds  that  forests  should  be  assessed  apart  from  the  land  on  which 
they  stand,  and  since  they  are  of  public  benefit  the  commonwealth  shonld  bear  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  them — that  is,  the  State  should  be  made  to  contrib- 
ute its  share  of  the  cost,  as  well  as  the  counties  in  which  the  forests  are  located. 
The  greater  part  of  the  tax  on  the  forest  should  fall  due  when  the  timber  ia  eold, 
and  the  deferred  tax  should  bear  a  fair  relation  to  the  net  yield  of  the  property. 
The  owner  is  entitled  to  a  fair  annual  return  on  his  investment 

In  the  enactment  of  future  tax  laws  relative  to  forest  property,  three  consideia- 
tions  should  enter,  "(a)  Necessity — the  support  of  the  local  government;  (b)  equity— 
an  assessment  based  upon  the  actual  yield,  collection  of  the  tax  (on  the  tree^, 
not  on  the  land)  deferred  until  the  crop  is  sold,  and  a  recognition  of  the  peculiar 
risks — fire,  trespa-ss,  etc. — to  which  forests  are  subject;  (c)  encouragement— a  special 
rating  of  the  property  to  compensate  the  owner  for  whatever  expense  attaches  to 
maintaining  the  forest  in  a  condition  that  best  serves  the  public  interest" 

Kealia  forest  reserve  {Hawaii.  Forester  and  Agr.,  S  {1906),  No.  i,  pp.  Sl-SS).- 
This  proposed  forest  reserve  contains  9,935  acres.  Its  purpose  is  to  protect  the 
natural  forest  covering  the  watershed  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Puna  District  of 
Kauai.  A  description  is  given  by  the  superintendent  of  forestry,  R.  S.  Hoemer,  of 
the  lands  and  forests  included. 

Ewa  forest  reserve  {Hawaii.  Foretler  and  Agr.,  S  {1906),  No.  t,  pp.  68-79).- 
Recommendations,  with  resolutions  relating  to  the  establishment  of  Ewa  fores 
reserve,  are  given,  with  a  report  by  the  superintendent  of  forestry  on  thearaof 
land  included,  and  an  account  of  the  forest  The  purpose  of  the  reserve  is  to  insure 
the  continuance  of  the  forest  on  the  Koolau  Mountains,  and  to  increase  its  efficiency 
asLa-protcction  forest  by  bringing  the  area  under  a  system  of  forest  administration. 
The  total  area  of  the  whole  reservation  is  approximately  28,550  acres. 

The  black  wattle  in  Hawaii,  J.  G.  Smith  ( Haieaii  Sta.  Bui.  11,  pp.  16, pit- i)~ 
The  results  are  given  of  harvesting  a  6-acre  grove  of  Australian  black  wattle  {Aatna 
decurrens)  about  13  years  old,  and  directions  given  for  the  cultivation  and  harveet- 
ing  of  this  tree  in  Hawaii.  Some  data  are  also  given  on  the  influence  of  climate  on 
the  tannin  content  of  black  wattle,  the  production  of  tan-bark  extracts,  details  of 
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tanning  processes,  and  suggestions  on  what  to  do  with  the  wood.  The  insect  ene- 
mies of  black  wattle  in  Hawaii  are  briefly  enumerated  by  D.  L.  Van  Dine. 

The  wattle  appears  to  thrive  best  in  Hawaii  on  rather  heavy  soils  at  an  elevation 
of  800  to  3,000  ft.,  where  the  rainfall  ranges  from  80  to  150  in.  per  annum.  The  6-acre 
tract  harveatefl  grew  on  a  steep  slope  at  an  elevation  of  600  to  800  ft.  It  yielded  38 
tons  of  bark.  The  36  tons  which  were  sold  brought  $839.44,  and  in  addition  500 
fence  poets  and  88  cords  of  firewood  were  secured.  The  firewood  was  sold  for  $689.25, 
making  the  total-value  of  the  tract  a  little  over  $1,600.  The  trees  at  this  time  had 
reached  their  full  development  and  during  the  preceding  4  years  about  20  per  cent  of 
them  had  died,  some  because  they  had  reached  their  limit  of  growth,  and  others  on 
account  of  injury  from  stock  and  insects. 

Under  methods  of  cultivation,  it  is  stated  that  1  lb.  of  seed  will  plant  10  acres. 
Before  planting,  the  seed  should  be  either  covered  with  boiling  water  and  allowed 
to  stand  24  hours,  or  scorched  in  hot  ashes  to  soften  the  hard  outside  skin  to  facil- 
itate germination.  It  is  considered  more  economical  to  plant  the  seed  in  place  than 
to  sow  in  nursery  rows  and  transplant.  The  trees  on  good  soil  should  be  ready  to 
cut  in  10  years.  In  the  station  grove  trees  of  the  same  age  varied  from  18  in.  at  the 
butt,  when  growing  on  rich  soil  with  heavy  rainfall,  to  only  6  in.  in  diameter  on 
rocky  thin  soil  at  a  lower  and  drier  elevation.  Ten-year-old  trees  should  yield  at 
least  100  lbs.  of  green  bark,  equal  to  50  lbs.  of  dry  bark.  It  is  considered  doubtful 
whether  black  wattle  can  be  profitably  cultivated  except  on  land  of  fairly  good  char- 
acter. 

The  best  bark  was  obtained  by  drying  under  roofs.  The  main  point  seems  to  be 
to  dry  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bark  will  not  mold.  Where  sufficiently  large 
areas  are  to  be  harvested,  the  author  lielieves  it  would  pay  to  build  a  large  drying 
honse  carrying  temporary  slatted  floors  18  in.  apart,  on  which. the  green  bark,  cut 
into  lengths  of  2  or  3  in.,  could  be  uniformly  distributed  for  drying. 

In  investigating  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  tannin  content  it  was  found  that 
in  the  case  of  koa  bark  (Acacia  koa),  that  taken  from  trees  above  Hilo  showed  17  per 
cent  tannin,  while  samples  taken  from  a  much  drier  district  showed  only  12  per  cent. 
Samples  of  wattle  bark  taken  from  trees  growing  in  a  very  wet  district  showed  fully 
aa  high  tannin  content  as  trees  growing  in  a  very  dry  district.  The  range  of  tannin 
in  this  bark  varied  from  25  to  36  per  cent.  No  apparent  relation  was  found  between 
the  tannin  content  and  the  soil  or  Heason.  The  highest  yield,  therefore,  of  tannin 
per  acre  can  be  secured  from  lands  on  which  the  trees  during  the  normal  growth 
will  produce  the  largest  amount  of  bark,  and  this  is  likely  to  be  obtained  where  the 
rainfall  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  afford  the  trees  uninterrupted  growth. 

The  wood  is  stated  to  be  hard  and  tough,  and  comparable  with  algeroba  in  fuel 
value,  but  somewhat  more  difficult  to  split.  It  checks  in  drying.  Some  suggestions 
are  given  on  its  use  in  making  wood  alcohol.  It  is  estimated  that  200  acres  of 
ground  planted  to  black  wattle  would  yield  500,000  cu.  ft.  of  wood  in  10  years.  By 
distillation  this  would  give  a  minimum  of  1,650  tons  of  charcoal,  15,000  gal.  of  wood 
spirits,  380  tons  of  acetate  of  lime,  and  a  large  amount  of  wood  tar  and  creosote, 
having  a  total  value  of  $44,000,  while  the  cost  of  production  should  not  exceed 
f20,000. 

How  to  prune  young  locust  and  catalpa  trees,  W.  J.  Grkbn  and  C.  W.  Waid 
(  Ohio  Sta.  Circ.  SI,  pp.  6,fig».  S). — Locust  trees  are  nearly  self-pruning.  They  have  a 
tendency  to  pixxluce  one  fork  and  if  this  is  removed,  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  the 
amailer  limbs.  With  the  catalpa  the  authors  recommend  the  cutting  off  of  the  tree 
to  the  level  of  the  ground  when  2  or  3  years  old  and  allowing  but  one  sprout  to 
develop  from  the  stump.  If  the  trees  have  made  a  good  root  growth,  they  may  be 
cut  back  the  second  year,  but  if  not,  pruning  should  be  deferred  until  the  third  year. 
Late  winter  or  early  spring  is  considered  the  best  time  for  catting  back. 
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ITortliem  limit  of  the  papaw  tree,  C.  A.  White  (ficience,  n.  ler.,  tS  {1906), 
No.  BBS,  pp.  749-751). — A  discussion  of  the  distribution  in  the  United  States  of  the 
papaw  (Atimina  triloba),  persimmon,  and  pecan. 

Packing  seeds  for  the  Tropics,  J.  H.  Hart  (Gard.  Chron.,  S.  ler.,  S9  {1906),  So. 
1010,  pp.  t7S,  S76). — The  author  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  packinf;  seedi 
intended  for  the  Tropics  in  dry  air  and  in  tinfoil  packets  in  order  to  preserve  their 
ability  to  germinate.  He  cites  an  instance  in  which  Knglish  peas  imported  into 
Trinidad  in  ordinary  packets  gave  a  95  per  cent  germination  when  first  sown.  The 
sowing  a  month  later  gave  7.5  j)er  cent.  At  the  third  sowing,  30  days  later,  the 
percentage  of  germination  was  40,  and  at  the  fourth  sowing  the  percentage  of  germi- 
nation was  but  20. 

Suitability  of  New  South  Wales  timbers  for  railway  constmctios  (Indian 
PorenUr,  -SS  (1906),  No.  g,  pp.  74-77). — This  is  a  review  of  the  report  of  the  forestry 
branch  of  New  South  Wales  for  1904-5. 

It  appears  that  the  timber  area  of  commercial  value  iii  New  South  Wales  is  about 
20,000,000  acres,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  State.  Up  to  1904  about  7,503,200 
acres  of  the  forest  area  had  been  examined  and  reserved  from  sale.  The  value  of  the 
timber  exporte<l  has  risen  from  1225,145  in  1895  to  $794,230  in  1904.  Ironbsrk  i« 
used  largely  for  piles,  trams,  girders,  and  transoms  of  bridges  because  of  its  strength 
and  durability.  Tallow  wood,  gray  and  red  gam,  blackbutt,  and  Sydney  blnegnm 
for  decking  and  light  scantling,  and  turpentine  and  ironbark  for  jetty  and  pier  work. 

Under  favorable  conditions  ironbark  has  lasted  40  years  as  bridge  timber,  and 
turpentine  piles  have  been  found  perfectly  souqd  after  standing  40  years  in  salt 
water.  It  is  stated  that  Australian  hardwoods  last  much  longer  in  the  track  than 
the  timbers  commonly  used  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

B«port  on  the  turpentine  industry  in  the  TTnited  States,  Bell  (THflo.  anti 
Omm.  7J/rf».  [Txmdon],  Mire.  Sfr.,  No.  647,  pp.  17). — A  report  on  the  turpentine  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  by  Jthe  British  commercial  agent,  the  data  for  which  are 
largely  based  on  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Notes  on  miscellaneous  diseases,  K.  Malkopp  ( Ghoctitiitn  Otelut  Dnhmaala 
Zeml.  Op'tlna  Stantai/a  Sndovo,  S  {1904),  pp.  166-233  [German  Summarn],  pp.  19-ii, 
ph.  5).— Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  diseases  and  insect  injuries  of  economic 
plants. 

Among  the  subje<;ts  treated  are  the  spot  disease  of  chick-peas  dueto  .^ticorAyfti;)*"! 
which  the  author  says  may  be  controlled  with  Bordeaux  mixture;  the  control  of 
plum  poitkets  with  3  per  cent  Bordeaux  mixture;  combating  rose  rust  with  Bordeaux 
mixture;  the  brown  rot  of  plums  ( ifonilia  fructigena) ;  a  bacterial  disease  of  Inalbe^ 
ries;  the  use  of  Paris  green,  tobawo  extracts,  etc.,  against  insects;  and  critical  notee 
on  plant  diseases  observed  in  Bulgaria  in  1904. 

Laboratory  notes,  T.  AV.  Kirk  {New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.,  IS  (1905),  pp- 
405-428,  ph.  19,  figg.  f)). — Brief  descriptive  notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  diseases 
of  plants.  Among  them  are  a  disease  of  Swedish  turnips  {Phoma  napo-brattics), 
apple  and  pear  canker  (Nectria  ditimima),  apricot  coral  spot  {N.  cninoAartna),  onion 
mildew  {Peronosjwra  schleideni),  bean  anthracnose  {CoUetotrichum  KwfemuttiamiKi), 
broad  bean  rust  {Uromycesfabte),  hollyhock  rust  {Pucdnia  malveuxarum),  a  number 
of  diseases  of  roses,  club  root  of  cabbage  {Plagmodiophora  bratgicfe),  etc. 

Contribution  to  the  life  history  of  some  TTredinese,  E.  Fiscrer  ( Cen&t.  BaU. 
[rfc],  S.  Abu,  15  {1905),  No.  7S,  pp.  Sg7-gSS).— Notes  are  given  on  PucciniaitnM 
padi  and  Puccinia  liliacearum. 

Investigations  on  the  stinking:  smut  of  wheat  and  its  control,  K.  Haleoft 
( Ghodishen  Otchet  Drdiavnala  Zeml.  Op'itna  StanlAya  Sadovo,  t  {1904),  pp.  1S9-W, 
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[German  Summary'\,  pp.  lS-14)- — The  author  investigated  the  effect  of  time  of  seed- 
ing on  smut  pro<luction,  seed  treatment  with  fungicides,  and  varietal  resistance.  No 
strilcing  difierences  could  be  not«d  in  the  amount  of  smut  that  could  \)e  attributed  to 
the  time  of  seeding. 

In  the  experiments  for  seed  treatment  the  effect  of  hot  and  cold  ashes,  dry  air, 
cold  water  and  milk  of  lime,  Bordeaux  mixture,  hot  water,  ropjter  sulphate  solutions, 
formalin,  and  corrosive  sublimate  solutions  were  tested.  All  the  treatments  reported 
diminished  the  germinative  ability  of  the  wheat  to  some  extent,  the  leact  injury 
reported  l)eing  witli  the  lots  of  seed  treated  with  0.1  per  cent  formalin,  followed 
closely  by  the  lot  soaked  for  5  minutes  in  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  seed  of  the 
different  lots  was  sown  and  counts  made  of  all  Bmutte<l  stalks  and  heads. 

Practically  all  smut  va*  preventetl  by  the  treatments  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
formalin,  and  0.5  per  cent  copper  sulphate  solution,  each  treatment  being  about  the 
same  in  etticiency.  Mixing  the  grain  with  dry  ashes  immediately  after  thrashing 
was  next  in  efficiency,  only  3.5  per  («nt  of  the  plants  and  2.5  per  cent  of  the  heads 
being  smutted. 

Markwl  differences  in  varietal  susceptibility  are  noted. 

Investigations  on  the  mosEUc  disease  of  tobacco,  F.  W.  T.  Hunoer  {Ztschr. 
Pflanzenhratti.,  15  (1905),  No.  5,  pp.  S57-311,fig.  1). — A  review  is  given  of  the  vari- 
ous theories  r^arding  the  cause  of  the  mosaic  disease,  particular  attention  being 
given  the  bacterial  theories  of  Mayer,  Iwanowski  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  361),  and  Prillieux 
and  Delacroix  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  1019),  and  the  theories  of  Beijerinck  (E.  8.  R.,  10, 
p.  1058),  and  Woods  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  146;  14,  p.  264),  after  which  the  author  states 
and  elal)orates  his  theory  regarding  the  causes  of  this  disease. 

According  to  the  author's  view  any  disturbant^s  in  the  normal  metabolism  of  the 
plant  may  result  in  the  variegation  characteristic  of  the  mosaic  disease.  He  holds 
that  the  imme<liate  cause  of  the  disease  is  an  unorganized  ferment  of  the  toxophore 
group  of  Oppenheimer  rather  than  oxidizing  enzyms,  as  proposed  by  Woods  and 
others.  The  mosaic  disease  must  not  be  confusetl  with  variegation  as  it  occurs  in 
ornamental  plants,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  a  not  infrecjuent  phenomenon  in  cer- 
tain species  of  Nicotiana.  It  is  also  said  to  differ  from  the  di.sease  described  by 
Stiirgis  under  the  name  "calico"  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  755). 

Some  of  the  factors  favoring  the  mosaic  disease  are  described  and  the  results  of 
investigations  on  meteorological  conditions  and  soils  in  Java  are  given.  A  bibliog- 
raphy of  literature  relating  to  this  subjetit  completes  the  article. 

Combating^  the  mosaic  disease  of  tobacco,  H.  Jekren  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [Wf.],  S. 
Abt.,  15  (190.5),  No.  13-14,  pp.  440-445). — In  commenting  upon  the  jMissibility  of 
combating  the  mosaic  disease  through  breeding  experiments,  the  author  briefly 
describes  an  experiment  which  he  thinks  shows  the  impossibility  of  producing 
resistant  races  within  a  single  year,  as  has  been  claimed  by  others. 

The  author  believes  it  will  be  possible  to  develop  resistant  varieties,  but  that  it 
will  be  found  best  to  work  with  resistant  ract*  within  varieties  of  known  quality, 
rather  than  attempt  to  develop  new  types  whose  chief  recommendation  is  hardiness 
or  resistance. 

Potato  diseases,  T.  W.  Kirk  (Aw  Zenl.  Dept.  Ayr.  Ann.  Rpt,  IS  (1905),  pp. 
S46-S63,  pis.  6,  figs.  2). — A  brief  aci'ount  is  given  of  spraying  experiments  which  suc- 
cessfully reduced  the  percentage  of  lo.ss  due  to  various  potato  diseases,  and  descrip- 
tions are  given  of  the  following  diseases  of  potatoes:  Late  blight  (PhytopMhora 
infettaris),  early  blight  or  leaf  curl  (MarroKpnrium  solani),  bacteriosis  (liacilliis  solaria- 
ecirum),  scab  (Oosporn  scahie*),  dry  rot  (Fumriiim  oryitporum) ,  a  wet  rot  which  is 
believed  to  be  of  bacterial  origin,  and  brown  spot,  which  is  of  an  uncertain  cause. 
Where  known,  suggestions  are  offered  of  means  for  preventing  these  diseases. 

Note  on  the  facultative  saprophytism  of  Altemaria  solani,  A.  II.  Cockayne 
(New  Zeal.  Defit.  Agr.  Ann.  Hjtt.,  13  (1M5),  pp.  4-28-4S0).—A.  report  is  given  of  a 
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oeries  of  experiments  with  AUemaria  $olani  to  determine  whether  it  liag  loat  its 
power  of  developing  saprophyticaliy. 

Healthy  leaves  and  leaves  infected  with  Phytophikora  in/eMant  were  inoculated 
with  conidia  of  A.  itolani,  and  after  developing,  the  spores  were  gathered  and  sown 
on  leaves  attacked  by  the  late  blight  These  infections  were  repeated  for  six  genera- 
tions, when  the  conidia  were  sown  on  healthy  leaves  and  kept  in  a  damp  chamber. 
The  conidia  germinated  freely,  but  the  mycelium  was  poorly  developed  and  no  spot- 
ting of  the  leaves  resulted,  the  mycelium  appearing  to  live  almost  entifely  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaves. 

It  appears  that  through  a  space  of  six  generations  this  fungus,  which  has  become 
parasitic,  was  so  reduced  through  gradual  adaptation  as  to  be  converted  into  an 
obligate  saprophyte. 

Heart  rot  of  beets,  maag«ls,  aiid  Swediah  turnips  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London], 
IS  {1906),  No.  10,  pp.  596-598,  fig.  1). — A  description  is  given  of  a  disease,  attriboted 
to  the  fungus  Spfuerella  tabifica,  which  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon  in  France,  where  it 
caupes  considerable  damage  to  sugar  beets.  In  England  the  fungus  has  recently  made 
its  appearance,  being  particularly  destructive  to  mangels  and  Swedish  turnips. 

The  disease  rarely  appears  before  the  middle  of  August,  and  first  attacks  the  stalb 
of  the  largest  leaves.  Its  presence  is  indicated  by  the  wilting  of  the  leaves,  soch  ta 
follows  a  hot,  dry  day;  during  the  night  the  diseased  leaves  do  not  recover,  but 
remain  lying  on  the  ground,  turn  yellow,  and  decay.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the 
leaf  stalks  are  dead  and  dry,  a  second  form  of  fungus  fruit  appears  on  the  bleached 
patches,  and  sometime  later  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  passes  into  the  crown  of 
the  rout,  gradually  extending  downward.  Finally  the  entire  root  is  reduced  to  t 
blackish  decayed  mass. 

The  fungus  seems  to  be  able  to  pass  the  winter  in  diseased  roots  left  in  the  field, 
and  where  the  disease  appears,  it  is  recommended  that  the  crop  should  be  harvested 
immediately  and  all  disetsed  leaves  and  roots  gathered  and  burned  or  deeply  buried. 

Yellow  varieties  of  mangels  appear  to  be  more  susceptible  to  disease  than  otben, 
as  shown  by  infection  experiments. 

The  drop  diseaae  of  cabbage,  J.  RrrzEMA  Bos  ( Tijdschr.  Plantetmekltn,  11  (190o), 
pp.  105-117,  pi*.  S). — A  description  ia  given  of  a  disease  of  cabbage  said  to  be  dneto 
Phoma  oleracea.  It  has  appeared  in  some  of  the  most  important  cabbage  growing 
districts  of  Holland  and  is  proving  quite  destnictive. 

Three  fungus  diseases  of  the  cultivated  grinseng,  H.  S.  Reed  {Mittom  lia. 
Bui.  69,  pp.  4-1-66,  fif/t.  9). — According  to  the  author,  ginseng  plantations  bave 
increased  in  number  and  extent  so  that  ginseng  now  constitutes  an  important  crop 
in  the  State.- 

The  first  occurrence  of  disease  on  ginseng  plants  was  reported  in  1904.  At  that 
time  the  disease  seemed  to  be  due  to  a  leaf-spot  fungus,  and  it  was  thought  that 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  might  keep  it  in  check.  Later  investigitions 
showed  that  a  number  of  diseases  were  present  and  they  were  not  similar  to  thoae 
described  from  New  York  ( K.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  271).  On  this  account  the  author  made 
a  detailed  study  of  the  diseases  and  the  fungi  causing  them.  The  diseases  described 
arc  stem  anthracnose,  leaf  anthracnose,  and  wilt 

The  stem  anthracnose  is  due  to  the  fungus  Vermiadaria  dematium,  and  it  maktfits 
appearance  about  30  days  after  the  plants  appear  above  the  ground,  producing  numer- 
ous black  scars  on  the  sterna  of  the  plants.  The  stalks  are  frequently  so  badly 
attacked  that  they  break  oft  before  the  upper  portions  become  wilted.  The  direct 
injury  is  due  to  the  filaments  penetrating  the  cortical  and  sclerenchyma  layers,  dis- 
integrating them,  and  later  breaking  through  the  epidermis  and  forming  black 
Bpf>re-pr()ducing  bodies  This  disease  can  be  readily  checked  by  the  use  of  Bordeaoz 
mixture. 
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The  leaf  anthracnose,  caused  by  Pe»lalozzia  fwterea,  made  its  appearance  early  ia 
July,  when  black,  velvety  patches  were  observed  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves  and 
flower  stalks  causing  them  to  die  and  fall  off.  This  form  of  anthracnose  caused  the 
death  of  thousands  of  young  plants,  and  it  was  found  that  it  also  could  be  kept  in 
check  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  wilt  disease  described  is  due  to  Neocosmoipora  vasinfeeta,  and  this  trouble  has 
proved  a  very  serious  one,  whole  plantations  often  being  destroyed  in  a  single  week. 
As  the  name  suggests,  the  disease  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  wilted  appearance  of  the 
plantB^and  in  this  respect  it  greatly  resembles  the  wilt  of  cotton,  watermelon,  and 
cowpeas.  In  fact,  the  fungus  is  considered  identical  with  that  causing  the  wilt  of 
those  plants. 

The  author  investigateil  the  entrance  of  the  fungus  through  the  roots,  but  a  care- 
ful examination  failed  to  show  any  signs  of  fungus  infection.  There  was  evidence, 
however,  for  believing  that  the  fungus  enters  the  plant  at  the  base  of  the  stem 
through  the  lesions  caused  by  the  stem  anthracnose.  This  is  shown  from  the  facts 
that  careful  microscopical  examination  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  any  fungi  in 
the  young  parts  of  the  roots,  that  where  as  a  result  of  spraying  there  was  no  anthrac- 
nose fungus  the  plants  were  not  affected  by  the  wilt,  and  that  the  wilt  disease  never 
appeared  until  about  2  months  after  the  stem  anthracnose  had  made  its  appearance. 
The  fungus  is  not  found  except  in  the  flbrovascular  bundles  while  the  plant  is 
alive,  while  it  is  very  customary  to  find  the  spore  balls  in  the  interior  of  dead,  hollow 
Btems,  etc.  The  observations  of  the  author  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wilt 
disease  can  be  controlled  by  keeping  the  plants  free  from  anthracnose  and  other  fungi 
which  produce  lesions  on  the  stems. 
A  technical  account  is  given  of  the  diseases  and  of  the  fungi  causing  them. 
A  Phytophthora  rot  of  apples,  etc.,  A.  Ostbbwaldbr (Cen(6/.  Bakt.  letc.'\,2.Aht., 
IS  (1905),  No.  13-14,  pp.  4S5,  440). — Following  a  severe  rain  and  hailstorm  in  June, 
1904,  apples  were  found  affected  with  an  unusual  rot  Upon  investigation  the  cause 
WdS  determined  to  be  Phytophthora  omnivara,  and  inoculation  experiments  showed  the 
possibility  of  its  causing  the  rotting  of  apples  and  pears  within  a  relatively  short  time. 
Notes  on  the  so-called  closed  canker  of  apple  trees,  K.  von  Tubbup  {Naturw. 
ZtKhr.  Land  u.  Forttw.,  S  (190$),  No.  S,  pp.  93-94,  fig».  ^).— The  author  describes  an 
Qonsual  form  of  apple-tree  canker,  in  which  the  fungus  stimulates  the  tree  into  the 
production  of  laige  knotty  outgrowths.  When  sawed  through,  the  perethecia  of 
Nectria  ditmima  were  found  inside  the  knots. 

A  bacterial  disetuse  of  cherry  trees,  K.  Adbrhold  and  W.  Ruhland  ( Centbl. 
Bakt.  [«te.],  2.  Abl.,  IS  (1905),  No.  IS,  pp.  S76,  377).— k  preliminary  note  is  given  on 
a  bacterial  disease  of  cherry  trees  that  has  been  quite  destructive  in  some  of  the  Rhine 
provinces  of  Germany. 

This  disease  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  confuse  with  that  described  as  due  to  the 
fungus  VaUa  kucostoma  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  270),  but  it  lacks  the  characteristic  outgrowths 
of  that  disease.  The  organism  has  been  isolated  and  cultivated,  and  inoculation 
experiments  show  that  it  is  capable  of  causing  the  trouble.  The  bacterium  is  described 
by  the  authors  as  Bacilltis  tponffimu*.  The  diseasie  is  believed  to  be  widely  distrib- 
uted throughout  Germany.  The  authors  intend  further  studies  upon  it,  and  suggest 
that  it  may  also  attack  other  stone  and  pomaceous  fruit  trees,  as  similar  appearances 
have  already  been  noticed  on  plum  and  apple  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Dammkrug. 

Observations  on  the  biology  of  the  olive-tubercle  organism,  £.  F.  Smith 
(Centbl.  Bakt.  [ete.],  i.  Abt.,  15  (1905),  No.  7-3,  pp.  198-200,  pi.  /).— The  author  was 
led  to  investigate  the  organism  causing  the  olive  knot  ( Bacillus  oleic),  to  confirm  state- 
ments by  Schiff  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  987)  relating  to  the  biology  of  the  bacillus. 

The  organism  was  isolated  from  olive  knots  from  California,  and  studied  under 
various  conditions,  comparisons  being  made  with  organisms  plated  out  from  material 
received  from  two  different  sources  in  Italy.    In  all  of  the  material  examined  there 
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were  found  to  be  in  addition  to  B.  oleir  a  number  of  other  organiBms.    Succesfnl 
inoculation  experiments  were  made  with  the  organisms  from  California  and  Italy. 

The  author  faile<l  to  find  resemblances  between  hie  bacteria  and  that  deixrilieil  by 
K<-hiff,  and  he  concludes  that  no  olive  knots  can  be  produced  with  pure  cultures  of 
the  spore-bearing  organisms  described  by  Strhiff. 

Investigrations  on  olive  tuberciilosia,  K.  Sciiiff  (Cettlbl.  Batt.  [dr.],  i.  AH., 
J.'i  (1905),  Xo.  7-S,  pp.  goa-Jtl). — ^The  results  of  the  author's  investigations  on  the 
cause  of  the  olive  tuberculosis  and  studies  on  the  biology  of  the  organigm  are  given, 
a  preliminary  acrount  of  which  has  been  noted  elsewhere  (E.  S.  K.,  16,  p.  9S7). 

The  occurrence  and  prevention  of  grooseberry  mildew,  R.  Ewebt  ( .Vii(«rtr. 
7A»chr.  Land  u.  ForiAw.,  S  {1905),  No.  5,  pp.  gOO-i04) .—Attention  is  called  to  the 
occurrence  of  Glceunporium  ribis  on  gooseberries,  the  fungus  causing  serious  injury  to 
the  plants. 

An  experiment  in  preventing  the  mildew  was  carried  on  in  which  the  shrub!!  were 
sprayed  with  ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture,  milk  of  lime,  iron-free  Bordeaux  niixlure, 
Bordeaux  mixture  to  which  varying  proportions  of  iron  sulphate  were  added,  and 
soda  Bordeaux.  The  shrubs  were  sprayed  twice  during  the  season,  and  the  effect 
as  shown  on  the  bushes  is  described.  The  author  recommends  in  general  thei>pray- 
ing  of  the  shrubs  with  a  1  per'cent  solution  of  orilinary  Bordeaux  mixture.  Healm 
recommends  that  resistant  varieties,  as  far  as  possible,  be  planted,  and  that  they  be 
stimulated  to  rapid  growth  by  means  of  cultivation  and  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

The  American  mildew  of  gooseberries,  J.  Ritzeha  Bos  (  Tijdnchr.  Plmilenzitl- 
ten,  11  (1905),  pp.  170-176).— fiotea  are  given  on  the  gooseberry  mildew  (Sphiir(ii)im 
mors-uvx),  which  has  re<'ently  appeared  in  a  number  of  places  in  Europe,  where  it 
seems  to  be  very  destructive.  The  fungus  and  its  effect  on  the  host  are  described, 
and  suggestions  given  for  its  prevention. 

Further  investigations  on  the  bthcterial  disease  of  sesame,  K.  Malkoft 
(Ghodishm  Otchet  Drzhavnata  Zeml.  Op'itna  fitantziya  Sadovo,  g  (1904),  pp.  liS-l'ii, 
[German  Summar;/},  pp.  14-19,  pU.  S). — In  continuation  of  a  previous  note  (E.S.R., 
16,  p.  65)  the  author  gives  additional  accounts  of  the  biology  of  the  organism  cao^iog 
the  wilt  of  sesame. 

The  disease  is  still  poorly  known  but  may  be  recognized  by  the  steins  of  badly 
infested  plants  l)eing  wilte<l  and  affected  with  a  sort  of  black  rot,  while  those  Its 
seriously  attai'ked  are  checked  in  their  growth  and  as  a  result  the  crop  yield  L-  om- 
sidcrably  lowere<l.  Ri'peated  exix'rinients  in  the  isolation  and  cultivation  of  the 
organism  and  the  results  of  inoculation  experiments  are  described  in  detail.  Field 
exix'riinents  showed  that  plants  from  early-sown  seed  seemed  more  subject  to  disease, 
and  moist  soils  also  favored  its  development.  Treating  the  seed  grain  with  a  0.1  per 
cent  solution  of  formalin  seemed  to  restrict  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  some  of  the 
experiments. 

Concerning  witches  brooms  of  pear  trees,  F.  Mcth  (Xaturv!.  Ztteh.  Imi  «• 
VoTKtu'.,  .i(190o).  No.  2,  jtp.  (14-76,  Jigt.  11). — A  description  is  given  of  witches  brooms 
occurring  on  wild  pear  trees,  the  outgrowths  being  attributed  to  attacks  of  Exoai- 
cii»  sp. 

Witches  brooms  of  Quercns  rubra,  Solerbdek  (Naturu:  ZUchr.  Land  u.  For^r., 
S  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  17-23,  Jig.  1).—A  description  is  given  of  witches  brooms  found 
upon  the  American  red  oak  in  a  garden  at  Krlangen,  Bavaria. 

These  growths  have  previously  been  reported  as  occurring  on  Qtterru*  ilejt,  caused 
by  the  fungus  Kroancus  h-uchii,  and  on  Q.  lobata,  due  to  E.  quercta  lobaUe,  hut  the 
cause  of  the  witches  brooms  on  the  red  oak  is  thought  to  be  an  entirely  distinct 
species  of  fungus  from  those  mentionetl  above.  A  list  is  given  of  trees  kno«m  to  be 
subject  to  these  growths  and,  .^^o  far  as  known,  the  fungi  which  cause  them. 

In  a  subse(|uent  note,  by  K.  von  Tubeuf  (same  journal.  No.  7,  pp.  309,  310,  figa- 
2),  the  occurrence  of  these  growths  on  red  oak  in  other  localities  is  mentioned. 
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Witches  brooms  of  fir  trees,  K.  von  Tubbhf  (Naturw.  Zlschr.  Land  u.  Forgtw.,  S 
(1906,)  N».  6,  pp.  g53-260,  fiffs.  6). — Illustrated  descriptive  notes  are  given  on  a  num- 
ber of  forms  of  witches  brooms  observed  on  fir  trees. 

Notes  on  Thelephora  laciniata,  K.  von Tubbuf  (Naturw.  Zlschr.  Land  u.  Forslw., 
S  (1905),  Nos.  S,  pp.  91,  9^,  fig.  1;  4,  pp.  187-189,  figi.  5).— Brief  accounts  are  given 
of  attacks  of  Thelephora  laeiniala  on  young  fir  trees.  The  fungus,  while  not  a  true 
parasite,  surrounds  the  lower  parts  of  the  seedling,  ultimately  causing  its  destruction. 
Very  small  seedlings  are  especially  subject  to  attack.  Moisture  favors  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fungus.  The  seedlings  should  be  thinned  and  stimulated  by  the  use  of 
fertilizers  to  make  rapid  growth.  The  same  fungus  is  reported  as  injuring  one-year- 
old  beech  seedlings. 

Further  studies  on  Kelampsora  occurring  on  willows  in  Switzerland, 
0.  ScHNEiDEK  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [rfr.],  S.  AU.,  IS  (1906),  No.  7-8,  pp.  SSZ-gS4).—The 
results  of  inoculation  experiments  with  Mdampsora  riberii-grandifolue  and  Af.  larici- 
reticulala  are  given,  in  which  notes  are  presented  on  the  teleutospore  and  Cseoma 
stages  of  the  fungi. 

The  occurrence  of  timber  dry  rot  in  Bussia,  L.  ton  Lubimoff  (Zfschr.  OtUrr. 
Ingen.  ArchiUkt.  Ver.,  1905,  p.  S63;  abs.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  S.  Abt.,  15  (1905),  No.  9, 
pp.  !i69, 170). — ^The  rapid  extension  of  railroad  building,  in  which  construction  tim- 
ber 80  largely  enters,  has  served  to  call  attention  to  the  timber  dry  rot  caused  by 
AferuIttM  lachrymans.  The  loss  due  to  this  fungus  is  said  to  be  very  great.  To  pre- 
vent its  attack  various  preservatives  have  been  employed,  such  as  carbolineum, 
creosote,  various  tar  oil  and  proprietary  compounds,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc.,  and 
notes  are  given  on  their  use  and  relative  efficiency. 

A  sderotium.  disease  of  Forsythia,  A.  Ostebwalder  (Zttchr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  16 
(1905),  No.  6,  pp.  Sil-S29,  pi.  1). — A  description  is  given  of  a  disease,  of  the  orna- 
mental shrubs  Fonythia  intermedia  and  F.  suspensa  which  is  attributed  to  Sderoiinia 
libertiana,  and  the  relation  of  certain  conidia  to  the  fungus  is  discussed.  The  stems, 
leaves,  and  flowers  of  the  shrubs  appear  to  be  subject  to  attack  of  the  fungus,  which 
has  prbved  quite  destructive.  The  disease  has  been  noticed  for  several  years,  bat  a 
careful  search  made  in  the  spring  of  1905  failed  to  show  the  wintering  form  of  the 
fungus  through  the  development  of  germinating  sclerotia. 

The  resistance  of  variotis  varieties  of  roses  to  rust,  R.  Ewebt  ( Naturw.  Zttt-hr. 
Land  u.  Fontw.,  3  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  349-i^oJ). — In  1903  investigations  were  begun  at 
the  Botanical  Institute  of  Proskau  on  the  rose  rust  due  to  Phraginidium  mtficortieium, 
and  observations  were  made  on  the  relative  susceptibility  of  various  classes  and  varie- 
ties of  roses  to  the  fungus,  the  observations  being  extended  to  cover  the  years  1903 
and  1904. 

Except  in  the  hybrid  perpetual  class  there  was  relatively  little  disease  either  year, 
and  during  1904  there  was  much  less  than  was  observed  the  previous  season.  The 
meteorological  data  show  that  the  rainfall  from  April  to  August  in  1904  was  only 
aboQt  one-third  of  the  amount  recorded  in  the  previous  year.  The  results  of  the 
observations  are  tabulated,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  hybrid  perpetuals  as  a 
class  are  more  subject  to  attacks  of  P.  aubcorticium  than  any  of  the  others  studied. 

A  competitiTe  test  of  spraying  apparatus,  J.  Ritzema  Bos  ( Tijdiichr.  Planten- 
riektm,  11  (1905),  pp.  81-96,  pit.  S,fig».  8).— A  report  is  given  of  the  jury  designated 
to  award  the  prizes  of  the  Pomological  Society  of  Holland  for  hand,  knapsack,  and 
power  sprayers.  The  jury  in  making  its  award  took  into  consideration  the  si«e, 
weight,  apparent  durability,  cost,  relative  efficiency,  fineness  of  spray,  etc.  First 
'  and  second  prizes  and  honorable  mention  were  awarded  in  each  class. 
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ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— EirrOMOLOOT. 

Bark  ringing'  by  woodpeckers  and  its  relation  to  forest  insects,  G.  Fecbs 
(Naturxp.  Ztuchr.  Land  u.  Forsiw.,  S  (1905),  No.  8,  pp.  317-341,  pi.  l,ftgi.  7).-Itlws 
been  shown  by  various  authors  that  woodpeckers  may  attack  healthy  trees  making 
a  ring  of  punctures  around  the  trunk  and  causing  an  outgrowth  of  a  shelf-like  gtmc- 
ture  at  such  points. 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  species  of  woo<1  peckers  are  fond  of  the  sap  obtained  in 
such  outgrowths.  It  has  also  lieen  obser\'ed  that  these  ring  structures  may  beoome 
infested  with  insects  and  are  visited  by  woodpeckers  in  search  of  food.  The  author 
believes  that  on  the  whole  woodpeckers  are  of  more  benefit  iu  the  deBtradion  of 
injurious  insects  than  harm  as  a  result  of  injury  to  trees. 

The  pine  squirrel  as  a  forest  pest,  Rudolf  Koch  {Nahine.  Zttchr.  Land  u. 
Foretre.,  S  (1905),  No.  7,  jrp.  298-803,  fig.  i).— The  author  presents  details  regarding 
the  nature  of  injury  to  the  twigs  of  pines  and  fir  trees  by  pine  squirrels.  The  idea 
that  these  injuries  are  more  often  due  to  the  attacks  of  GamUut  glandariu*  is  with- 
out foundation. 

The  loss  of  terminal  twigps  through  the  agency  of  pine  squirrels,  K.  vo<i 
ToBBUP  (Naturw.  ZUchr.  Land  u.  FotHw.,  S  (1905),  No.  11,  pp.  476-478,  fig.  1).- 
According  to  observations  made  by  the  author  all  of  the  terminal  twigs  of  pine  trees 
eaten  off  by  pine  squirrels  were  subsequently  replaced  by  lateral  twigs  which,  how- 
ever, grow  considerably  less  rapidly  than  uninjured  terminal  twigs.  The  injury  from 
pine  squirrels  is,  therefore,  considered  as  a  serious  matter. 

Oases  of  bark  injury  due  to  the  pine  squirrel  (Sciums  vulgaris),  K.  Eppxn: 
(Naturw.  Ztschr.  Land  u.  Forstw.,  S  (1905),  No.  3,  pp.  US-ISO,  figs,  rf) .—According to 
the  author's  observations  various  species  of  pine  are  at  times  greatly  injured  by  the 
pine  squirrels  gnawing  off  the  bark  and  biting  off  the  terminal  branches.  Sevenl 
illustrations  of  this  work  of  the  pine  squirrel  are  given  which  indicate  that  the  injury 
from  this  squirrel  may  assume  a  serious  character. 

The  determination  of  g^eneric  types,  and  a  list  of  roundworm  genera,'  with 
their  original  and  type  species,  C.  W.  Stiles  and  A.  IIassall  (  U.  S.  Dqil.  .igr.. 
Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  79,  pp.  150). — Much  confusion  has  prevailed  in  zoological 
literature  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  regarding  scientific  names  and  the  authors 
believe  that  this  is  partly  due  to  a  failure  to  designate  tyj*  species  for  genera  at  the 
time  of  their  erection.  The  discussion  presented  in  this  bulletin  is  designed  to  pie- 
vent,  as  far  as  possible,  further  confusion. 

A  historical  review  is  given  of  the  principles  of  type  designation,  together  with 
copies  of  the  British  Association  Code,  the  Dall  Code,  the  coile  .of  the  American 
Ornithologists' Union,  and  of  the  (Jerman  Zoological  Society,  as  well  as  other  relet 
proposed  by  the  various  individuals  and  associations.  The  principles  maintained  in 
the  bulletin  are  illustrated  by  application  to  a  list  of  genera  of  roundwoniis. 

The  synonymy  of  Taenia,  T.  crassicollis,  T.  marginata,  T.  serrata,  T. 
coanurus,  T.  serialis,  and  Echinococcus,  C.  W.  Stilrs  and  E.  0.  SrBVEfsoK 
(  K  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Aiiim.  Indus.  Bui.  80,  pp.  7.^).— This  bulletin  contains  « 
detailed  synonymy  of  species  contained  in  the  sul^nera  Tsenia  and  T«niarhynchus 
as  well  as  the  sjjecies  socialis  in  the  genus  Multiceps. 

International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature.  N— Zoology  (Ititemat.  Oat- 
Sci.  Lit.,  S  (1905),  pp.  A'/+4*'y).— The  bibliographical  references  included  in  this 
volume  are  based  mainly  on  literature  published  in  1903.  It  includes  also  certain 
articles  published  in  1901  and  1902.  The  bibliographical  titles  are  grouped  aceofding 
to  zoological  cla.«isification. 

The  fatina  of  British  India  including  Ceylon  and  Burma.  Butterflies,  !• 
C.  T.  BiNCiHAM  (lAmdon:  Taylor  &  Francis,  1906,  pp.  XXII +611,  pb.  10,figs.  94)-- 
This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  which  are  being  prepared  by  the  author  to 
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contain  information  regarding  all  the  butteVflies  known  to  occurin  British  India.  Thia 
work  has  been  undertaken  to  supplement  and  complete  that  of  de  Nicdville.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  volume  the  anatomy  and  classification  of  butterflies  are  briefly 
discussed.    The  families  considered  in  this  volume  are  Nymphalida;  and  Nemeobidai. 

Report  of  the  entomologist,  C.  P.  Gillbttb  (Colorado  Sta.  RpU  1901,  pp.  13-18, 
fit/K.  10). — A  summary  is  presented  of  the  work  thus  far  done  at  the  station  on 
codling  moth.  It  appears  that  the  eggs  of  the  spring  brood  are  deposited  both  on 
the  fruit  and  leaves.  Two  applications  of  Paris  green  resulted  in  the  saving  of  25  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  apples. 

An  examination  baa  been  made  of  a  lai^  number  of  bees  with  reference  to  the 
length  of  the  tongue.  The  author  has  thus  far  been  unable  to  find  any  evidence  of 
a  long-tongue  race  of  Italian  bees  although  several  so-called  long-tongue  and  red- 
clover  bees  have  been  examined.  The  length  of  the  tongue  in  various  races  of  bees 
rang;es  from  0.23'  to  0.27  in.  Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  sugar-beet  insects  and 
on  a  number  of  miscellaneous  insects  inclading  Howard's  scale,  apple  aphis,  plum 
gouger,  etc. 

Dangerous  insects  and  diseases  and  their  treatment,  L.  K.  Taft  (Mich.  Bd. 
Agr.,  Nursery  and  Orchard  Insp.  But.  1,  pp.  16).— The  author  briefly  describes  the 
purpose  of  the  Michigan  nursery  and  orchard  inspection  law  and  presents  notes  on 
8a.i  Joa^  scale,  European  fruit  scale,  scurfy  scale,  oyster-shell  bark-louse,  apple  and 
peach  aphis,  cankerworm,  crown  gall,  black  knot,  pear  blight,  peach  yellows,  little 
peach,  and  methods  of  fumigating  nursery  stock. 

Insect  pests  in  West  Australian  orchards  and  vineyards,  F.  Lowe  (Jour. 
Dept.  Agr.  Wett.  Au«t.,  12  (1905),  Nos.  4,  pp.  SOe-307;  5,  pp.  425-4^S).—Atiention 
is  called  to  the  climatic  and  other  conditions  which  may  exert  an  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  prevalence  of  insect  pests  and  in  affecting  the  relative  abundance  of  para- 
sitic insects.    The  subject  of  importation  of  parasitic  insects  is  also  discussed. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  an  account  of  the  habits,  life  history,  and  means  of 
combating  the  codling  moth.  In  spraying  for  this  insect  the  author  recommends 
the  use  of  Paris  green  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  in  10  gal.  of  water  to  which  8  oz.  of  lime 
are  added. 

A  preliminary  list  of  the  more  injurious  insects  of  Texas,  with  notes  on 
distribution  ( Texat  Agr.  and  Statis.  Rpt.,  IS  (190S),  pp.  161-S76). — Some  insect 
pests  of  the  State  are  listed  under  the  head  of  the  plants  which  they  affect. 

Entomological  notes,  J.  Kotidsey  (Hawaii.  Forester  and  Agr.,  S  (1906),  No.  1, 
pp.  8-11). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  use  of  soap  washes  in  the  destruction  of 
scale  insects.  A  soap  wash  made  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  of  soap  to  4  gal.  of  water 
has  been  used  against  the  purple  scale  with  satisfactory  results  in  nearly  all  cases. 
Recommendations  are  also  made  regarding  spraying  apparatus. 

A.  yearly  programme  in  entomological  practice  for  the  orchard,  H.  A. 
GossARD  (Ohio  Sta.  Circ.  52,  pp.  4)- — Recommendations  are  made  regarding  various 
insecticide  operations  to  be  applied  in  various  months  to  apple,  pear,  quince,  peach, 
plum,  and  cherry  trees. 

Spraying  calendar,  S.  A.  Beach  and  E.  E.  Little  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  86,  pp.  S9-5S, 
figs.  S). — In  an  introduction  to  this  bulletin  attention  was  called  to  the  extent  of 
damage  caused  by  insects  and  fungus  diseases  in  Iowa.  The  bulletin  contains  defi- 
nite recommendations  regarding  the  time  for  applying  various  insecticide  and  fungi- 
cide treatments  and  the  materials  and  formulas  to  be  used.  The  methods  of  prepar- 
ing various  spray  mixtures  are  described. 

The  mealie  stalk  borer,  C.  \V.  Mally  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  27  (1905), 
No.  2,  pp.  169-168,  pi.  1).—Semmia  Jiuca  is  a  regular  pest  of  corn  in  South  Africa. 
The  insect  feeds  upon  corn,  Kafir  corn,  and  occasionally  on  other  products.    There 
appear  to  be  only  two  well  defined  broods  annually. 
4113-No.  12—06 1 
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In  controlling  this  pest  it  is  recommended  that  old  stalks  should  not  be  left  in  the 
field,  but  should  be  burned.  In  this  manner  the  winter  protection  for  the  peet  will 
be  removed.  Ck)rnstalks  may  also  be  plowed  under,  but  this  is  less  effective,  since 
they  may  not  all  be  buried  to  a  sufficient  depth.  Losses  from  the  insect  in  queition 
can  not  be  materially  redui-ed  by  late  planting.  A  number  of  parasitic  enemies  are 
known,  but  they  are  not  capable  of  reducing  the  number  of  the  pest  materially. 

The  preservation  of  maize  during  transport  by  the  Clayton  process  (Sd. 
Amer.  Sup.,  61  {1906),  No.  1S71,  pp.  96177, 15178,  fig».  W).— Brief  notes  are  given  on 
the  various  uses  of  corn  and  the  methods  of  transporting  it  from  one  coontry  to 
another.  In  such  transportation  maize  may  be  attacked  by  beetles,  and  for  destroy- 
ing insect  pests  in  com  sulphur  fumigation  by  means  of  the  Clayton  apparatus  has 
been  found  very  efficient.  The  apparatus  is  suited  to  disinfection  of  dwelling  houses 
and  other  buildings  as  well  as  ships.  The  apparatus  in  question  distributes  salphnr 
dioxid,  sulphur  trioxid,  and  other  gases  through  the  infested  material,  and  destroys 
insects  in  such  material. 

The  control  of  micro-lepidoptera  injurious  to  grapes  in  France,  J.  Dewhi 
(Centbl.  Bakt.  [e<<-.],  S.  Abt.,  15  (1906),  No.  16-16,  pp.  449-467).— The  most  impor- 
tant micro-lepidoptera  which  attack  grapes  in  France  are  Tortrix  pilleriana,  T. 
ambigndla,  and  Eudemh  botrana. 

In  treating  infested  grapes  in  winter  good  results  have  been  obtained  from  spny- 
ing  with  boiling  wat«r.  Grapevines  may  also  be  sprayed  with  good  results  by  the 
use  of  a  mixture  of  lime,  coal  tar,  caustic  soda,  and  carbon  bisulphid  in  water. 
Some  of  the  insects  in  the  winter  stage  may  be  destroyed  by  scraping  the  bark  from 
grape  trunks  or  by  inclosing  the  trunks  and  fumigating  with  sulphur.  Infested 
trunks  may  also  be  sprayed  with  a  mixture  of  10  kg.  coal  tar,  2  kg.  oleic  acid,  0.5  kg. 
caustic  soda  in  90  liters  of  water.  In  controlling  these  pests  in  summer  some  suc- 
cess has  been  had  from  the  use  of  lantern  traps,  sticky  substances,  and  vsriooe 
insecticides  in  weak  solutions. 

Combating  phylloxera  in  1904,  D.  Cavazza  (Ann.  Uffic.  Prot.  Agr.  Batojna, 
11  {1904),  pp.  41-74). — A  meeting  was  held  in  Imola  at  which  measures  were  adopted 
regarding  the  control  of  phylloxera.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  meaaares  were 
taken  to  determine  the  present  status  of  infestation  and  the  results  of  previous  work 
in  controlling  the  phylloxera,  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  study  the  distri- 
bution of  American  grape  roots  in  the  infested  region  and  measures  concerned  with 
the  control  of  the  pest 

The  grape  phylloxera  in  Hesse,  W.  Schdstbr  {Ber.  Oberhtat.  Getdl.  Nat  k. 
Ileilk.,  S4  {1905),  pp.  105-lS7,figs.  *). — A  brief  historical  statement  is  given  regard- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  grapevine  phylloxera  into  Hesse  and  its  subsequent  dis- 
tribution. Particular  attention  is  given  to  a  statistical  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  pest  from  1878  to  1902, 

Natiiral  enemies  of  the  fruit  fly,  C.  P.  Lounsbdry  {Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope, 
S7  {1905),  Nog.  S,  pp.  S09-S19;  4,  pp.  467-469).— K  visit  was  made  to  Bnwil  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  fruit  flies  and  their  parasites  with  a  view  to  the  importation 
of  possible  Ijeneficial  parasites.  The  author  and  Mr.  Fuller  spent  considerable  time 
studying  the  conditions  of  the  problem  in  localities  where  Mr.  Compere  had 
previously  worked. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations  it  is  concluded  that  the  efficiency  of  natural  ene- 
mies of  the  fruit  flies  found  in  Brazil  has  been  greatly  overestimated  by  Mr.  Com- 
pere. The  fruit  fly  Ceralitis  capUata  is  a  serious  pest  in  various  parts  of  Bnutil  and 
appears  not  to  be  held  in  check  by  its  natural  enemies.  Another  serious  Iruit  fly 
pest  is  Anagtrepha  fraterciUa  and  is  also  not  greatly  affected  by  natural  parasites. 
The  staphylinid  beetle  reported  by  Mr.  Compere  as  an  important  enemy  of  the  fnut 
fly  was  not  found  at  all  by  the  author. 
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In  search  of  parasites,  G.  Compere  {Jour.  Dqd.  Agr.  H'fjrf.  Auii.,  IS  {1905),  No. 
6,  pp.  S47,  54s). — A  short  popular  atrcount  is  given  of  a  recent  visit  to  China  in 
search  of  the  parasites  of  red  scale  and  purple  scale  and  the  announcement  is  made 
that  in  the  near  future  an  attempt  will  be  put  forth  to  secure  parasites  of  the  potato 
moth  and  woolly  aphis. 

Some  tree  and  wood-infesting'  insects.  Cabbage  snakes,  H.  Gakman  {Ken- 
tucky Sla.  Bui.  120,  pp.  46-81,  ph.  4,  figs.  6) . — The  elm-leaf  beetle  has  gradually 
iipread  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  where  it  has  destroyed  many  neglected 
elms,  particularly  the  imported  species. 

The  use  of  Imnds  about  the  trunks  of  elms  is  without  effect  in  keeping  the  insects 
away  from  foliage,  but  sticky  bands  or  other  obstructions  may  be  used  for  attracting 
the  insects  at  the  time  of -pupation.  In  one  case  more  than  13,000  beetles  were 
destroyed  in  this  way  about  the  base  of  a  single  tree.  Just  as  effective  work,  how- 
ever, may  be  ac<»mpli8hed  by  the  use  of  s(!alding  water  or  kerosene  from  time  to 
time.  The  Ixsetles  on  the  foliage  may  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  Paris  green  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  per  100  gal.  of  water,  together  with  1  lb.  of  slaked  lime  or  arsenate  of 
lead  at  the  rate  of  3  to  4  Ujs.  per  100  gal.  of  water. 

Notes  are  presented  on  insects  affecting  oak  and  other  trees.  Oaks  are  attacked 
by  leaf  miners  and  Kermeg  pubareru.  The  latter  may  be  destroyed  by  spraying  with 
liine-Bulphur-salt  wash.  Brief  accounts  are  presented  of  walnut  worm,  cottonwood 
leaf  beetle,  vagabond  gall  louse,  poplar  leaf  tyer,  willow  leaf  beetle,  willow  flea  bee- 
tle, willow  slug,  apple-tree  measuring  worm,  cicadas,  June  bugs,  and  other  forest 
insects. 

Considerable  injury  is  reported  to  casks  from  the  attacks  of  bark  beetles,  particu- 
larly Jfo7iart/irum/<(»cw<u>n  and  Af.  mall.  The  wood  of  vin^ar  barrels,  beer  kegs, 
\vine  casks,  etc.,  was  perforated  by  small  holes  which  were  most  numerous  near  the 
hoops  and  at  the  joints  between  the  staves.  Since  these  insects  bore  into  the  wood 
in  hope  of  finding  fungus  upon  which  to  live,  it  is  desirable  to  treat  the  casks  so  as  to 
destroy  the  fungus.  For  this  purpose  Bordeaux  mixture,  copper  sulphate,  lime- 
sulphur  wash,  or  bisulphite  of  lime  are  useful.  The  attack  of  the  beetles  is  largely 
prevented  by  scalding  the  casks  and  treating  them  with  lime. 

On  account  of  the  unusual  popular  interest  aroused  in  cabbage  snakes,  some  atten- 
tion was  given  to  this  subject.  The  term  "cabbage  snake"  appears  to  have  lieen 
applied  to  a  slender  species  of  Mermis  which  is  parasitic  in  the  IxKlies  of  a  number 
of  insects.    In  some  localities  the  term  has  al.so  been  used  for  Geophilxis  bipunticeps. 

The  black  locust  tree  and  its  despoliation,  C.  A.  White  {Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  68 
{isoe),  No.  S,  pp.  :211-^18).— On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  black  locust  is  a  rapidly 
growing  tree  it  has  recently  been  planted  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the  production 
of  railroad  ties  and  for  other  purposes.  The  author  believes,  however,  that  on 
account  of  an  attack  of  three  especially  injurious  insects  on  the  plantations,  these 
trees  are  doomed  to  failure. 

These  pests  are  a  leaf  miner,  gall  insect,  and  the  locust  borer  {Vyllene  robinia:). 
The  last-named  insect  is  the  most  injurious,  burrowing  through  the  trunk  and  larger 
branches,  and  rendering  the  wood  unfit  for  use.  Infestation  by  this  pest  is  not 
observed  at  once;  in  fact  the  tree  may  be  practically  ruined  for  economic  purposes 
without  injury  to  the  bark.  The  locust  borer  is  exceedingly  injurious  wherever  the 
black  locust  occurs  in  this  country  except  in  parts  of  California.  Notes  are  given  on 
the  habits  and  life  history  of  this  pest  and  on  possible  remedies. 

No  effective  remedies,  however,  have  lieen  deviso<l.  The  application  of  repellent 
washes  to  the  trunks  of  trees  is  suggested,  but  woulil  Ihj  rather  expensive. 

The  root-lOTise  of  the  Norway  spruce,  A.  Jacobi  ( Tharnml.  Forfll.  .Tahrb.,  5.5 
(190.5),  Xo.  S,  pp.  177-197,  pi.  7).— The  habits  and  life  history  of  Rhizomaria  picex 
are  described  in  considerable  detail. 
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This  insect  appears  on  the  roote  of  the  Norway  spruce,  and,  when  present  in  laige 
nnnit)er8,  sucks  the  juice  from  the  roots  to  such  an  extent  that  the  trees  are  greatW 
weakened,  or,  in  some  cases,  killed  outright.  In  combating  this  pest,  the  best 
results  have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  carbon  bisalphid  mixed  with  molanes 
and  placed  in  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  infested  trees.  The  molasses  serves  to  hold 
the  carbon  bisulphid  for  some  time,  allowing  it  gradually  to  escape  and  produce  ite 
effect  upon  the  insects.  The  insecticide  may  be  injected  into  the  soil  by  meens  of  a 
syringe  or  placed  in  a  furrow  around  the  trunk. 

The  number  of  annual  generations  among  the  bark  beetles,  E.  Kxochi 
{Naturw.  Ztschr.  Land  u.  Forstv:,  S  {1905),  Not.  9,jpp.  S53S68;  10,  pp.  401-415).— 
The  literature  relating  to  the  biology  of  various  species  of  bark  beetles  is  critically 
reviewed. 

The  author  concludes  from  the  study  of  literature  and  from  his  own  observatioDS 
that  the  question  whether  a  given  species  of  bark  beetle  procluces  1  or  2  generations 
annually  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  species  as  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
locality  where  the  beetle  is  found.  Nevertheless  under  given  conditions  different 
species  do  not  vary  in  this  respect,  but  each  one  shows  the  same  number  of  genen- 
tions  from  year  to  year. 

Tomicua  typog^aphua,  O.  NOsslin  {Nattirw.  Zttchr.  land  u.  Fortlu!.,  S  [190S), 
Nog.  11,  pp.  4.50-468;  IS,  pp.  481-493,  fig.  1). — This  insect  is  describetl  in  its  varioos 
stages  with  special  notes  on  its  occurrence  in  Herrenwies  and  Pfnllendorf  in  1905. 
In  order  to  control  this  beetle  it  is  very  desirable  that  infested  trees  should  be  cot 
and  removed  from  the  forest  before  the  beetles  have  emerged.  This  and  the  main- 
tenance of  trap  trees  are  about  the  only  practical  remedies  for  the  coptrol  of  the 
pest. 

Pissodes  harcyniae,  6.  Fuchs  {Naturw.  Ztschr.  Land  u.  Forttw.,  S  {1905),  So. IS, 
pp.  607, 608,  pi.  1). — This  insect  is  reported  as  occurring  in  large  numbers  in  Juneau 
pine  trees.  As  a  result  of  the  injury  due  to  the  beetle,  infested  trees  became  subse- 
quently diseased  through  the  attacks  of  Tramelet  pini. 

IjOphyruB  similis,  W.  Baer  {Naturw.  ZUchr.  Land  u.  Fbrttw.,  4  {1906),  No.t, 
pp.  84-9S,  figs.  S). — This  sawfly  is  described  with  notes  on  some  related  species  and 
on  anatomical  features  which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  species.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  given  to  the  biological  and  morphological  differences  between 
L.  similU  and  L.  pint. 

Progress  made  in  exterminating  the  fever  tick  in  North  Carolina,  T. 
Butler  {Raleigh:  N.  C.  Dept.  Agr.,  1906,  pp.  4,  figs-  *).— The  attention  of  cattle 
raisers  is  called  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  4  years  10  counties  in  North  Carolina 
have  been  freed  from  cattle  ticks  and  placed  above  the  Federal  quarantine  line.  Ttxe 
author  considers  that  his  experiments  have  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  exteimi- 
nating  cattle  ticks  in  all  sections  where  stock  laws  prevail.  It  is  believed  that  the 
ticks  may  be  exterminated  at  a  smaller  cost  than  the  annual  loss  due  to  cattle  ticks 
in  the  affected  regions. 

Fowl  tick  experiments,  F.  H.  Robebxbon  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  WeO.  AuM.,  lt{i90S), 
No.  6,  pp.  561-563).— It  was  found  that  fowl  ticks  remain  alive  at  least  2  years  and  3 
months  without  the  presence  of  any  fowls  from  which  to  derive  nourishment  In 
these  experiments  the  ticks  were  maintained  in  small  pill  boxes  which  were  practically 
air  tight.    In  the  nymph  stage  ticks  may  live  for  2  months  without  food. 

A  classification  of  the  mosquitoes  of  North  and  Middle  America,  D.  W. 
CoQLiLLETT  {U  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  11,  tech.  ser.,  pp.  31,  fig.  i).-On 
account  of  the  requests  received  by  this  Department  from  students  of  entomology, 
physicians,  and  sanitary  oflioials  regarding  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  in  x^an- 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  the  present  bulletin  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  along 
this  line.  The  external  anatomy  of  mosquitoes  is  briefly  described,  together  with 
notes  on  the  subfamilies,  a  table  for  identifying  these  subfamilies,  and  also  analytical 
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tables  for  the  identification  of  the  genera  and  species  of  mosquitoes  recognized  in 
North  and  Middle  America. 

Household  insects,  W.  Loch  head  (Canad.  Enl.,  SS  {1906),  No.  S,  pp.  65-70, 
figs.  3). — Notes  are  given  on  the  habits  and  life  history  of  house  flies,  mosquitoes, 
fleas,  bedbug,  carpet  beetles,  clothes  moths,  larder  beetles,  mites  in  cheese,  ham,  and 
flour,  flour  beetles,  meal  worms,  and  red  ants.  Practical  methods  of  combating 
these  pests  are  suggested  for  each  species. 

Beport  of  the  committee  on  apiary,  J.  W.  Nelson  {Ann.  Rpt.  Penn.  Dept. 
Agrr.,  10  {1904),  pp.  381-SSS).— The  winter  of  1904  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
unusual  severity  for  bees.  Notes  are  given  on  the  quality  of  honey  obtained  from 
various  kinds  of  plants  with  particular  reference  to  its  color  and  taste.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  desirability  of  a  stringent  law  in  Pennsylvania  regarding  the 
eradication  of  foul  brood. 

Apicultxire  in  Cuba,  E.  W.  Halstead  {Estac.  Cent.  Agron.  Cuba  Circ.  go,  pp.  11, 
pb.S,fig.  1). — Brief  historical  notes  are  given  on  the  development  of  apiculture  in 
Cuba,  the  management  of  bees,  artificial  swarming,  introduction  of  queens,  extrac- 
tion of  honey,  foul  brood,  and  other  diseases  of  bees. 

Age  at  which  bees  first  cany  pollen,  C.  C.  Miller  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  We*t. 
Aiul.,  le  {190S),  No.  S,  pp.  245,  ?.^).— The  difliculty  experienced  in  determining  this 
matter  is  considerably  increased  by  the  fact  that  bees  so  often  attempt  to  rob  honey 
from  other  colonies  and  in  many  instances  become  confused  and  enter  the  wrong 
hives.  The  author  made  a  number  of  observations  on  this  subject  and  will  continue 
his  investigations. 

Japan's  three  silk  crops,  F.  A.  Vivanti  ( Yokohama:  Japan  Gazelle  Press,  1905, 
pp.  10).— The  great  increase  in  the  silk  industry  in  Japan  during  the  past  30  years  is 
attributed  by  the  author  to  the  improved  methods  which  have  been  adopted,  so  that 
three  crops  of  silkworms  may  be  fed  annually. 

Formerly  sericulture  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  northern  provinces  of 
Japan,  but  now  this  industry  flourishes  throughout  the  islands.  The  method  by 
which  the  three  crops  of  silkworms  are  fed  annually  is  based  on  the  use  of  cold 
storage.  A  large  supply  of  eggs  are  placed  in  cold  storage  in  the  fall  and  carried  over 
to  the  following  spring.  In  May,  when  the  first  mulberry  leaves  appear,  about  65 
per  cent  of  the  ^^s  are  taken  out  of  cold  storage  and  hatched.  After  about  one 
month  one-half  of  the  remaining  eggs  are  in  turn  taken  out  and  hatched,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  summer  crop  of  cocoons  which  are  ready  for  reeling  in  July  or  August. 
About  a  month  later,  the  rest  of  the  eggs  are  taken  from  cold  storage  and  hatched,  so 
as  to  produce  the  autumn,  or  third  crop. 

Streptococcus  bombycis  in  relation  to  emaciation  and  flaccidity  of  the 
silkworm,  8.  Sartirana  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [e(c.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  40  {1905),  No.  S,  pp. 
W-tll;  40  {1906),  No.  S,  pp.  SS1-S.36).— The  author  studied  the  morphology  and 
biology  of  this  micro-organism  with  special  reference  to  its  connection  with  emacia- 
tion in  silkworms. 

As  a  result  of  numerous  inoculation  experiments,  it  is  concluded  that  the  micro- 
organism in  question  must  l>e  considered  as  the  only  specific  cause  of  this  disea^. 
It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  alimentary  tract,  and  causes  local  lesions,  which  lead  to 
chronic  enteritis.  Flaccidity,  however,  can  not  lie  considered  as  a  peculiar  di.seasc 
cansed  by  one  micro-organism  alone;  it  is  rather  a  mixed  infection  due  to  a  number 
of  micro-organisms,  including  streptococci. 
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I  Food  and  diet  in  health  and  disease,  R.  F.  Williams  {PhUaddphia  and  .Vev 

York:  Lea  Broi.  <fc  Co.,  1906,  pp.  X-\-S9i,  fig.  1). — This  volume,  which  is  designed  as 
a  text-book  for  students,  has  two  main  divisions,  the  first  treating  of  food  in  health 
and  the  second  of  food  in  disease. 

Available  data  are  summarized  regarding  the  chemistry  of  foods,  the  phyaology  of 
digestion,  the  changes  brought  about  by  cookery,  the  characteristics  of  different  food 
groups,  feeding  in  infancy  and  old  age,  as  well  as  special  diets  suited  to  different 
diseases,  preparation  of  foods  for  invalids,  and  related  questions,  the  volume  as  a 
whole  constituting  a  concise  summary  of  the  subject  of  nutrition  from  the  phyadan'e 
standpoint. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  states  that  the  first  half  of  the  volume,  which  deals 
with  nutrition  and  food  in  health,  is  largely  based  on  the  results  of  the  nntrition 
investigations  which  have  been  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations. 

A  new  method  of  indicating  food  ▼alues,  I.  Fisher  {Amer.  Jour.  Phyml.,  15 
{1906),  No.  6,  pp.  4I7-4SS,  figs.  S3). — A  system  of  expressing  the  nutritive  value  of 
food  is  described  in  which  a  quantity  yielding  100  calories  is  selected  as  the  baas  for 
comparison.  The  author  believes  that  this  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  relative  notritjw 
value  of  different  foods  than  the  usual  method  of  expressing  percentage  compoeition. 

A  method  is  described  in  which  a  right-angled  triangle  is  divided  in  such  a  way 
that  composition  is  expressed  graphically.  The  author  has  devised  an  inftrament 
by  which  the  nutritive  value  of  a  food  or  diet  may  be  estimated  according  to  his 
system. 

An  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  xmderfeeding  among^  the  school  chOdien 
of  Blackburn,  A.  Grrbnwood  {Blftckbum,  Eng.:  Timet  Printing  Wortf,  1905, 
pp.  76).— From  a  careful  study  of  the  existing  conditions  it  is  stated  that  probably 
not  more  than  1.3  per  cent  of  the  Blackburn  school  children  are  underfed.  The 
author  believes  that  "considerable  waste  occurs  in  many  homes  through  a  tadt of 
knowledge  as  to  cheap  nutritious  articles  of  diet  and  economical  cooking.  ...  It  it 
important  that  the  elder  girl  scholars  should  be  taught  the  preparation  and  cookin; 
of  such  meals  as  are  available  in  a  workingman's  home." 

The  function  of  celltilose  in  the  diet  of  man,  I,  H.  Lohrisch  [Sgchr.  Phi/ml. 
Cliem.,  47  (1906),  No.  2-S,  pp.  S00-S6e).—h.  large  amount  of  experimental  data  is 
reported  on  the  digestibility  of  cellulose  supplied  by  a  number  of  common  food 
materials. 

The  results  obtained  showed  that  with  normal  digestive  apparatus  oellalose  is  moie 
or  less  well  digested,  and  indeed  under  some  circumstances  is  thoroughly  digested, 
the  thoroughness  of  dige.stion  lieing  indirectly  proportional  to  its  bardneaeu  On  «n 
average  the  nonnal  subjects  studied  by  the  author  digested  57.9  per  cent  of  the  cello- 
lose,  patients  suffering  from  chronic  constiiwtion  81.4  per  cent,  and  those  suffering 
from  other  diseases  amounts  to  considerably  less  than  normal. 

The  question  of  cellulose  digestion,  the  author  believes,  will  not  be  nnderrtood 
until  the  ferments  inducing  it,  at  present  unknown,  are  identified  and  studied.  The 
article  contains  a  review  of  earlier  investigations  and  a  bibliography. 

The  influence  of  the  dietary  on  the  constituents  of  the  urine,  A.  Dewrb 
and  J.  AvRiGNAC  (Compl.  Rend.  Sac.  Biol.  IParit^,  60  (1906),  No.  IS,  pp.  616-eiS)-- 
The  proportion  of  different  constitucnb^  of  the  urine  and  their  relation  to  each  other 
was  studied  on  an  absolute  and  mixed  milk  diet,  milk  and  egg  diet,  vegetarian  diet, 
and  mixed  diets  containing  large  and  small  amounts  of  meat 

The  ratio  of  nitrogen  of  urea  and  total  nitrogen  reached  its  minimum  in  the  vege- 
tarian diet  and  its  maximum  in  the  absolute  milk  diet  The  ratio  of  uric  acid  to 
urea  was  greatest  on  a  vegetarian  diet  and  least  on  a  mixed  diet  containing  liV 
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amounts  of  meat.    The  phosphoric  acid  and  sulphur  constituents  of  urine  were  also 
studied. 

The  effect  on  metabolism  of  overfeeding  protein,  M.  Schrecer  {Arch.  Phytiol. 
[Pfliiger],  110  (190.5),  No.  S-4,  pp.  eS7-e5S).—The  investigations  showed  that  feed- 
ing large  quantities  of  protein  did  not  permanently  increase  the  protein  content  of 
the  body.  An  increased  oxygen  consumption  was  noticed  in  experiments  with 
dogs  when  large  amounts  of  protein  were  taken,  which  indicated  an  increased  cell 
activity,  but  this  increase  in  the  material  stored  in  body  cells  was  not  found  to  be 
permanent 

Protein  feeding  and  the  estimation  of  glycogen,  £.  PflOger  {Arch.  Physiol. 
IPfluger'i,  111  (1906),  No.  7-S,  pp.  S0S-S08).— Tor  exact  estimations  of  glycogen  the 
author  insists  that  hi?  cuprous-oxid  method  should  be  used. 

Some  considerations  on  proteid  diet,  L.  F.  Barker  and  B.  A.  Cohob  (Jour. 
Bid.  Chem.,  1  (1906),  No.  g-S,  pp.  S^9-S.fS).— Using  Hausmann's  method,  the  amid, 
melanoidin,  diamino,  and  monamino  nitrogen  was  determined  in  veal  cutlet,  pork 
chop,  beef  sirloin,  beef  tenderloin,  beef  neck,  heart,  liver,  thymus,  chicken,  and 
trout,  with  a  view  to  determining  something  r^arding  composition  and  differences 
in  food  value.  The  various  forms  of  nitrogen  were  rather  evenly  distributed  in  the 
foods  analyzed. 

The  chemistry  of  flesh,  IV.  A  study  of  the  proteids  of  beef  flesh,  P.  F. 
Trowbridge  and  H.  S.  Grinbley  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  S8(1906),  No.  4,  PP-  469- 
5ft';). — The  conclnsions  drawn  from  an  extended  chemical  study  of  the  proteids  of  beef 
flesh  were  in  effect  as  follows: 

The  total  acidity  of  aqueous  extracts  of  flesh  varies  between  comparatively  wide 
limits,  the  minimum  being  0.66  per  cent,  the  maximum  1.07  per  cent,  and  the  aver- 
age 0.85  per  cent,  calculated  as  lactic  acid  and  expressed  in  terms  of  the  fresh  sub- 
stance of  the  meat.  The  residues  of  flesh  which  are  left  afterthe  complete  extraction 
with  cold  w^ater  are  distinctly  acid  to  litmus  and  to  phenolphthalein.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  insoluble  proteids  of  flesh  upon  digestion  with  decinormal  hydrochloric 
acid  at  ordinary  temperature  combine  with  it  and  neutralize  its  acid  properties. 

Analyses  made  by  the  authors  show  that  13.56  per  cent  of  the  total  proteid 
existing  in  lean  beef  flesh  is  soluble  in  cold  water.  Of  this  total  soluble  proteid  90.04 
per  cent  is  in  a  form  which  is  coagulable  by  heat  from  a  neutral  solution,  8.40  per 
cent  exists  as  albumoses  and  a  very  small  quantity  apparently  exists  in  the  form  of 
peptones.  Presumably,  the  albumoses  and  peptones  do  not  exist  as  nuch  in  the 
original  flesh.  During  the  coagulation  of  an  aqueous  extract  of  flesh  there  is  an 
increaMe  in  its  acidity.  Reduction  of  the  acidity  of  aqueous  extracts  of  flesh  facili- 
tates coagulation  of  the  proteids. 

There  are  no  well-defined  degrees  of  temperature  at  which  different  coagula  of 
aqueous  extracts  of  flesh  separate.  The  complete  removal  of  the  proteid  coagulating 
at  any  fixed  definite  temperature  requires  long  application  of  heat.  Further,  the 
lower  the  temperature  at  which  a  coagulum  is  separated,  the  longer  the  time  of  heat- 
ing required  to  effect  complete  coagulation. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  different  fractional  coagula  of  the  aqueous  extracts 
of  raw  flesh  is  remarkably  constant.  They  are  also  quite  similar  as  regards  their 
chemical  constitution  judging  from  the  results  of  their  hydrolysis. 

Raw  flesh  which  has  been  completely  freed  from  proteids  soluble  in  cold  water 
contains  two  classes  of  proteid  suljstanc-es,  those  which  are  soluble  in  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  those  which  are  insoluble  in  this  medium. 
For  earlier  work  see  E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  886. 

The  globulin  of  muscle  fibers,  L.  Morociiowetz  (Physiol.  Ruste,  4  (1905),  No. 
61-67,  pp.  4i-SS).—A.  historical  account  is  given  of  the  globulin  of  lean  meat  (myo- 
globin), the  chemistry  of  the  subject,  an<I  related  questions,  and  the  results  of  studies 
of  preparation,  characteristics,  and  pr.iiK>rtles  reporte<l.     According  to  the  author, 
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if  repeatedly  dissolved  in  ammonium-sulphate  solution  and  precipitated  mih  thif  or 
some  other  salt  a  product  is  finally  obtained  which,  after  dialysis,  contains  only  an 
inappreciable  quantity  of  a«h. 

The  globulin  of  eg^g  yolk,  L.  Morocbowetz  {Phytiol.  Riust,  4  (1906),  No.  61-67, 
pp.  6S-5S,fig.  1). — Historical  and  other  data  are  summarized  regarding  globalin  of 
egg  yolk  ( vitelloglobin )  and  studies  of  its  preparation  and  properties  reported.  When 
free  from  fat  and  other  contaminating  bodies,  this  globulin  did  not  differ  from  other 
globulins  in  respect  to  its  solubility  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  or  other  salts. 

The  liver  as  a  storehouae  for  protein,  W.  Sbitz  {Ardu  Phytiol.  [Pftugfr],  111 
(1906),  No.  7-8,  pp.  S09SS4). — In  ezperiments  with  chickens  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  protein  is  stored  in  the  liver. 

The  effect  of  conatituenta  of  low-grade  flour  on  the  extraction  of  glaten 
and  upon  bread-making  properties,  Lindbt  and  L.  Amhan.v  (Ann.  Chim.  AnalyL, 
10  (1906),  No.  IS,  pp.  464-466;  16-17,  pp.  1006-1014).— The  difficulty  experienced 
in  extracting  gluten  of  low-grade  flour,  according  to  the  investigations  reported,  i; 
due  to  its  acidity  and  to  the  presence  of  a  mucilaginous  substance  and  of  small  car- 
bohydrate particles  derived  from  the  bran,  which  become  mixed  with  the  gluten 
particles  and  prevent  agglutination.  To  facilitate  the  determination  of  gluten  this 
bran  material  should  be  removed  by  the  action  of  ferments  and  the  acid  and  mucilag- 
inous material  by  extraction  with  water. 

In  the  second  paper,  which  gives  a  more  extended  account  of  the  investigations, 
the  authors  conclude  that  glntenin  is  made  up  of  fine  particles  which  are  not  rei; 
coherent  embedded  in  a  mass  of  gliadia  which  imparts  the  agglutinating  propertie& 
The  effect  of  heating  at  different  temperatures  and  related  questions  are  considered. 

The  acidity  of  bread  and  its  causes,  H.  Stiegeler  (Pure  Produrtt,  i  {190<>], 
No.  4,  pp.  18S-186). — The  acid  reaction  of  bread  is  due  either  to  free  organic  acid  or 
to  acid  potassium  phosphate.  The  formation  of  acid  in  flour  and  leaven,  as  pointed 
ont,  must  be  attributed  to  micro-organisms  and  particularly  to  bacteria,  and  a  nomber 
of  sorts  of  bacteria  which  produce  acid  in  bread  are  described. 

"When  pure  yeast  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  bread,  the  product 
exhibits  a  low  acidity;  the  dough  is  then  so  rapidly  raised  by  the  growth  of  the 
yeast  cells  and  of  their  fermenting  power,  that  the  acid-forming  bacteria  have  no 
chance  to  develop.  This  is  the  case  also  with  rye  bread,  whose  normally  rather 
high  acidity  is  not  derived  (rem  the  flour.  It  is  the  use  of  impure  yeasts,  of  sour 
milk  and  of  rancid  butter  which  produces  the  high  acidity  in  bread  leavened  with 
yeast.  The  acids  of  bread  do  not  appear  to  lower  its  nutritive  value,  yet  a. very 
sour  bread  will  interfere  with  the  digestion  of  many  persons." 

The  nutritive  value  of  Corsican  chestnut  flour,  P.  Gomtb  (/our.  Pharm.  it 
Chim.,  6.  ser.,  SS  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  SOO-910,  fig.  /).— Composition,  charateristics, and 
microscopical  structure  of  Corsican  chestnut  flour  are  considered,  as  well  as  its  nutri- 
tive value  and  place  in  the  diet.  According  to  analyses  it  contains  somewhat  les 
protein  and  somewhat  more  nitrogen-free  extract  than  wheat  flour.  The  author 
considers  it  a  palatable  and  valuable  food  product 

Study  of  apple  marc,  W.  D.  Bigblow  and  H.  C.  Gorb  (Jour.  Amtr.  Ckem.  Hoc., 
S8  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  S00-S07).—The  data  reported  show  that  the  hot-water  extwt, 
constituting  40  per  cent  of  apple  marc,  consists  of  one  carbohydrate  complex,  a 
galacto-araban. 

"The  carbohydrate  complexes  in  case  of  the  alcohol  precipitate  of  apple  must,  and 
in  case  of  the  alcohol  precipitate  of  second  pressing  ciders,  are  both  higher  in  galac- 
tan,  relative  to  the  pentosan  content,  than  the  hot-water  extracts  of  apple  marc.  The 
treatment  with  boiling  water  lessens  the  yield  of  crude  fiber  and  cellulose,  and  at  the 
Same  time  gives  a  purer  titwr  and  a  purer  cellulose."    (See  also  E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  465.) 

Changes  in  the  composition  of  the  fruit  of  cucurbits,  Leclkrc  dv  S.^blos 
(Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Set.  [Paris],  140  (1905),  pp.  SSO,  **/).— The  sugar,  starch,  and 
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water  rontent  of  different  sorts  of  cucurbit  fruits  was  determined  before,  during,  and 
after  maturity.  The  sugar,  which  was  abundant  in  the  unripe  fruit,  diniinishe<l  during 
the  ripening  processes,  increased  after  the  fruit  was  ripe  and  again  diminished.  The 
starch  content  increased  until  the  fruit  was  harvested  and  then  diminished,  while  the 
water  content  first  increased,  then  diminished  markedly  at  maturity,  and  afterwards 
increased. 

The  chemistry  of  celery  ( Apium  graveolens),  I,  M.  Bamberger  and  A.  Lano- 
siEDL  {Monaish.  Cliem.,  es  {1904),  pp.  10S0-10S4;  abs.  in  Ztsehr.  Unlermch.  Nahr.  u. 
(leniwmtl.,  10  (1905),  No.  10,  p.  619). — In  the  roots  of  tuberous  rooted  celery  the 
aathors  report  0.48  per  cent  asparagin,  and  a  smaller  amount  of  tyroein  in  addition 
to  mannit.    Leucin  was  not  found. 

The  absorption  of  sulphurous  acid  &om  the  air  by  meat,  A.  Kickton 
(HLxhT.  Untersiich.  Nahr.  u.  GenmnmU.,  11  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  SS4-3S8).— The  experi- 
ments showed  that  when  sulphurous  acid  was  present  in  air  meat  would  absorb  it, 
the  surface  containing  considerably  more  than  the  interior. 

Evaporated  cream  (Mo.  Bui.  Bd.  Health  Mass.,  n.  ter.,  1  (1906),  No.  S,  p.  61). — 
Determinations  of  fat  showed  that  so-called  evaporated  creams  were  merely  unsweet- 
ened condensed  milks,  having  somewhat  the  consistency  and  appearance  but  neither 
the  taste  nor  physical  characteristics  of  cream. 

The  artificial  coloring  of  mustard,  P.  KOpcke  (Pharm.  Cenlralhalle,  46  (1905), 
p.  193;  abt.  in  ZUchr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genxismttl.,  11  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  S49,  S60). — 
The  method  of  detection  suggested  depends  upon  the  extraction  of  the  coloring 
matter  with  ammonia  and  showing  the  presence  of  artificial  coloring  matter  by 
dyeing  a  sample  of  woolen  goods. 

Honey  vinegar,  J.  J.  Hofmann  (Pharm.  Weekbl.,  4S  (1906),  pp.  704,  705;  abs.  in 
ifiKhr.  I'ntermch.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmll.,  11  (1906),  No.  6,  p.  356). — Honey  vinegar  is 
manufactured  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Holland.  A  number  of  samples  were  exam- 
ined and  found  to  possess  an  agreeable  aroma  and  taste. 

^  Beport  of  work  in  the  food  and  drug  laboratory,  H.  E.  Barnard  and  J.  N. 
HuRTV  (Mo.  Bui.  Tnd.  Bd.  Health,  7  (1905),  No.  11,  pp.  lSO-144;  8  (1906),  No.  1, 
pp.  5-21). — Over  50  per  cent  of  the  foods,  condiments,  and  Averages  examined  under 
the  provisions  of  the  State  pure  food  laws  were  found  to  be  adulterated. 

The  pure  food  and  drug  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana  ( Mo.  Bui.  Ind.  Bd. 
Health,  7  (1906),  Nog.  7,  pp.  75-88;  8,  p.  95). — The  legislative  enactments  regarding 
pure  food  and  drugs  in  the  State  of  Indiana  and  the  food  and  drug  rules  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  are  quoted. 

The  pure  food  law  in  Qermany,  its  origin  and  growth,  and  its  effect  upon 
ttie  commercial  food  indilstry  and  upon  diet,  A.  Juckenack  (Deut.  Vrlljuchr. 
Offena.  Omdhtspflege,  37  (1905),  pp.  G78-68S;  abs.  in  ZUchr.  Untermch.  Nahr.  u. 
OenusnntL,  11  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  358,  AW).— The  growth,  development,  and  results 
of  the  German  pure  food  law  are  discussed.  In  the  author's  opinion  this  law  is 
responsible  for  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  food  products  and  in  food  con- 
sidered from  a  sanitary  standpoint. 

AKIHAL  PBODUCTION. 

The  composition  of  some  Hawaiian  feeding  stuffs,  K.  C.  Shorey  (Hawaii  Sla. 
Bui.  1.3,  pp.  23). — Proximate  and  ash  analyses  are  reported  of  a  number  of  samples 
of  Hoi^hum,  sugar  cane  tops,  millet,  Kafir  corn,  wild  and  cultivated  grasses,  alfalfa, 
wild  cowpea,  cowpea,  2  sorts  of  Desmodium,  pigweed,  sow  thistle,  Commelina  nudi- 
flora,  Bident  pilosa,  prickly  pear.  Acacia  farnesiaua,  banana  tops  and  butts,  taro  tops, 
sweet  potato  tops,  ti  leaves  (CordyVme  lerminalin) ,  cassava  roots,  brewers'  grains, 
molasscuit,  algeroba  beans  (whole  beans — pods  and  seeds),  rice  bran,  rice  polish,  and 
cocoanut  meal.'  In  addition  to  the  usual  constituents  the  percentage  of  total,  proteid, 
and  amid  nitrogen  was  determined. 
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A  fact  of  special  interest  brought  out  by  the  bulletin  is  that  a  number  of  Havman 
feeding  stuffs,  particularly  those  belonging  to  the  grass  family,  are  deficient  in  lime, 
and  that  the  failure  to  obtain  the  best  results,  which  has  sometimes  been  noticed  with 
a  ration  which  was  apparently  well  balanced,  may  be  attributed  to  this  caose.  In 
order  to  secure  the  best  results  in  bone  development,  health,  etc.,  the  aothor  believes 
that  such  feeding  stuffs  should  be  supplemented  by  others  richer  in  lime,  as  legam- 
inotis  plants,  algeroba  beans,  and  sugarhouse  by-products,  or  by  the  use  of  more  lime 
either  in  the  drinking  water,  mixed  with  the  feeds  used,  or  applied  to  the  soils  pro- 
ducing the  forage  crops. 

"  While  the  analyses  reported  in  this  bulletin  are  not  considered  sufBdentlr  namer- 
0U8  to  warrant  any  extended  comparison  of  Hawaiian  feeding  stuffs  with  one  another 
or  with  those  of  other  r^ions,  or  to  justify  elaborate  discussion  of  the  best  ways  of 
utilizing  the  various  feeding  stufb  in  Hawaiian  practice,  they  do  show  that  the 
Hawaiian  feeder  has  at  his  command  a  quite  lai^  and  varied  assortment  of  feeding 
staffs,  many  of  which  are  of  high  nutritive  value,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  infonnt- 
tion  given  in  the  bulletin  will  aid  the  feeder  in  selecting  from  the  feeding  gtaSs 
available  those  which  will  give  him  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  rations  for  his 
stock." 

Analysis  of  fodder  plants,  E.  A.  M.vnn  {Jour.  Depl.  Agr.  }Ve$l.  Atul.,  IS  {1906), 
No.  S,  pp.  143-146). — Among  the  plants  analyzed  were  black  boy  leaves,  gnsetree 
leaves,  African  wonder  grass,  and  Eragrotlig  pUota. 

Feedinff  stuff  inspection,  C.  D.  Woods  and  J.  M.  BAHTLErr  {ifaiiu  Sta.  Bd. 
1S9,  pp.  S 1-100). — Under  the  State  feeding  stuff  law  analyses  were  madeof  anamber 
of  samples  of  eotton-seed  meal,  cotton-seed  feed,  linseed  meal,  viscid  oil  meal,  glnten 
meals  and  feeds,  distillers'  grains,  molasses  feeds,  mixe<I  and  proprietary  feeds,  own 
meal,  hominy  meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  mixed  wheat  feed,  oats,  beef  scrap, 
and  similar  goods. 

With  the  exception  of  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal  submitted  by  jobbere  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  their  quality,  the  authors  state  that  they  found  no  cotton-seed 
meal  which  was  below  the  Cotton-seed  Crushers'  Association  standard  for  prime 
goods. 

Inspection  of  concentrates,  J.  B.  Lindbby  et  al.  (Mantachiuetts  Sta.  BuL  10S,pp. 
61). — ^The  concentrated  feeds  analyzed  under  the  State  law  include  blood  meal,  oottoo- 
seed  meal,  linseiMl  meal,  oil  meal,  viscid  oil  meal,  gluten  meal  and  feed,  brewers'  and 
distillers'  dried  grains,  malt  sprouts,  wheat  middlings,  mixed  wheat  feeds,  wheat  bran, 
dairy  feeds,  sugar  feeds,  rye  feeds,  buckwheat  feeds,  calf  meal,  com  meal,  hominf 
meal,  provender,  com  and  oat  feeds,  oat  feeds,  dried  beet  pulp,  com  bran  and  similir 
goods,  cereal  breakfast  food  by-products,  meat  8cra}>8  and  similar  goods,  dried  fish, 
granulated  milk,  |)oultry  feeds,  and  alfalfa  and  clover  meals. 

The  various  corn  and  oat  feeds,  the  authors  state,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  I 
namely,  those  consisting  lai^Iy  of  oat  refuse  with  some  corn,  frequently  of  low  { 
quality,  and  occasionally  a  little  red  dog  middlings,  and  those  consisting  principally 
of  hominy,  to  which  has  been  added  more  or  less  oat  ofial.  The  feeding  stuflt 
included  in  the  first  class  have  a  rancid,  bitter  taste,  while  those  in  the  second  gronp 
are  generally  sweet  and  more  attractive.  Such  goods  are  inferior  to  clean,  bright 
corn  or  hominy  meal,  yet,  as  the  authors  point  out,  they  cost  nearly  or  quite  as 
much. 

"Alfalfa  [meals],  aa  well  as  clover  meals,  are  now  obtainable  for  winter  feeding. 
The  former  should  carry  18  per  cent  protein,  and  the  latter  12  per  cent    PrefereiH*         1 
should  l)e  given  to  bright,  clean  lotc,  free  from  excess  of  coarse,  woody  stalks.    The         j 
price  ($1.80  a  himdred)  is  rather  in  excess  of  their  value.    Poultrymen,  by  raising         j 
com  and  cloVer,  can  considerably  reduce  their  outlay  for  food.  .  .  . 

"Molasses  may  constitute  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  the  grain  ration  for  horses 
(one  pint  to  one  quart  daily).    A  larger  quantity  tends  to  make  them  logy-   The        ' 
same  amount  may  be  fed  daily  as  a  constituent  of  the  grain  ration  for  dairy  stock." 
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The  inspection  of  feeding  stuffs  in  1906,  F.  W.  Mokhb  {Xew  Hampshire  Sta. 
But.  1:14,  pp-  i47-15:i). — Analj'ses  are  reiwrted  of  84  samples  of  cotton-seecl  meal, 
linseed  meal,  gluten  meal,  gluten  feed,  distillers'  grains,  boiuiny  feed,  compounded 
cattle  food»,  vegetable  poultry  food^>,  animal  meal  and  similar  poultry  foods,  and 
l>oii«  meal. 

The  following  stiitements  are  quoted  from  the  discussion  of  the  analytical  data: 

"There  were  found  to  be  3  distinct  classes  of  cotton-seed  meal,  according  to  the 
lierccntage  of  protein,  being  guaranteed,  respectively,  to  contain  38.5  per  cent,  41  per 
cent,  and  43  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  prices  were  practically  alike  for  all  three  grades. 
This  is  an  injustice  to  the  consumer  because  the  lowest  grade  contains  more  lint  and 
hulls  than  the  highest  grade.  The  consumer,  however,  can  protect  himself  by  read- 
ing the  tags  on  the  sacks.  .  .  .  Two  brands  of  so-called  mixed  feed  were  collected, 
which  were  not  pure  wheat  products.  One  contained  corncob  and  gave  an  excep- 
tionally high  fiber,  while  the  other  was  made  up  largely  of  screenings,  finely  ground. 
They  complied  with  the  law  in  l)earing  proper  lal>els,  but  one  was  inferior  to  its  stated 
composition.  .  .  . 

"There  are  no  failures  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  poultry  foods  to  reach  the  percent- 
age guaranteed,  while  some  of  the  animal  meats  and  si'rapa  overrun  heavily,  espe- 
cially in  fat.  Excessive  amounts  of  fat  would  not  seem  advantageous  forlaying  hens, 
however." 

Licensed  concentrated  feeding  stufib,  F.  W.  VVoll  and  G.  A.  Olson  ( Wiscongih 
fHa.  Kul.  134,  pp-  17-3S,  S7-S0). — A  list  of  the  feeding  stuffs  licensed  for  sale  during 
the  csilendar  year  1906  is  given,  together  with  the  guaranty  of  their  protein  and  fat 
content.    The  text  of  the  State  feeding  stuff  law  is  quoted. 

Th.e  nutritive  value  of  the  nonproteid  nitrogen  compounds  in  feeding 
stufiis,  K.  Scin'ij'.B  (Jour.  Ixindw.,  64  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  66-81). — A  summary  and 
discussion  of  available  information  concerning  the  nonproteid  constituents  of  feeding 
staffs.  The  author  considers  that  many  of  thase  constituents  possess  considerable 
nutritive  value,  while  others  are  of  little  or  no  imjwrtaqce  in  nutrition.  In  the  latter 
group,  asparagin  and  perha|x<i  glutaniin  are  included. 

Experiments  on  the  value  of  asparagin  and  lactic  acid  in  the  feeding  of 
Herbivora,  O.  Kellnbr  (  Verhandt.  (It-Sflt.  DeiU.  Nalurf.  u.  Aerzle,  76  (1904),  H,  1- 
AU.,p.  146;  (lbs.  in  Centbl.  Agr.  Vhein.,  .W  (1906),  Ko.  1,  pp.  46-48). — From  experi- 
ments with  sheep  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  neither  asparagin  nor  lactic  acid 
bore  any  part  in  the  gains  which  were  made.  The  author  believes  that  asparagm 
has  a  value  in  that  it  tends  to  prevent  the  lowering  of  digestion  noted  with  a  very 
low  proteid  diet  and  so  acts  indirectly  and  in  a  limited  way  as  a  protector  of  protein. 

Digestion  experiments  with  forage  plants,  li.  (t.  Knioht  (  Wyoming  Sla.  Jipl. 
1905,  pp.  6S-60) . — Experiments  on  the  iligestibility  of  alfalfa  hay  by  sheep  gave  the 
following  average  coefTicients:  Pry  matter,  <>;i.39;  i)r()tein,  79.67;  fat,  41.20;  ether 
extract,  74.08;  crude  fiber,  44.84,  and  a.«h,  5(5.17  {HJr  cent. 

Feeding  beef  cattle  in  Mississippi,  A.  S.MITII  and  0.  1.  Brav  (.Visnumppi  Sla. 
Bui.  92,  pp.  S4,Jigi.  10). — To  study  the  relative  merits  of  feeding  in  a  warm  stable 
and  an  ojien  yani  and  to  compare  a  mixf^l  ration  of  hay  and  grain  with  one  of  cot- 
ton-Mee<l  meal  and  hulls  only,  a  feeding  tet.t  was  un<lertaken  with  5  lots  of  .steers. 
Three  of  the  lots  were  made  up  of  5  animals,  one  of  the  lots  of  7,  ami  one  of  3  ani- 
mals. The  cattle  in  the  latter  lot  were  scrubs  and  the  others  thrifty  annuals  and 
medium  leedcrs.  Three  of  the  lots  were  fed  in  a  stiible  ami  two  in  yanis,  one  with 
and  one  without  an  ^^\ien  shed  for  shelter,  the  niixi><l  ration  and  the  cotton-seetl  meal 
and  hull  ration  l>eing  .«o  arranged  that  each  was  tested  under  the  2  conditions  of 
feeding.     The  test  coven-d  approximately  14  weeks. 

Considering  the  thrifty  animals  ted  in  stalls  the  average  gain  on  the  mixed  ration 
was  201  lbs.  per  steer  and  on  the  ration  made  up  of  cotton-set'd  prcxincts  185  ilw.  per 
Dteer,  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  in  the  2  cases  I)eiiig8.5  cts.  and  6.1  cts.    The  scrub 
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Bteera  fed  in  a  stall  made  an  average  gain  of  ISO  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  10.7  ctf.  per  poond. 
The  steers  fed  the  mixed  ration  in  a  yard  gained  on  an  average  196  lbs.  at  a  coat  of 
9.13  cts.,  and  the  similar  lot  fed  the  ration  of  cotton-seed  products  gained  146  lbs.  u 
a  cost  of  8.2  cts. 

The  manure  may  be  more  readily  saved  when  the  steers  are  fed  in  stalls.  Its  esti- 
mated value  in  the  test  reported  was  $80. 

Following  are  some  of  the  authors'  conclusions: 

"  The  comparison  between  the  stable  versus  open  yard  system  while  showing  some 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  stable  method  really  indicates  that  a  combination  of  the 
beat  features  of  both  systems  is  preferable.  This  could  be  done  by  allowing  the  cat- 
tle to  run  in  large  sheds  with  a  solid  tight  floor  which  should  be  well  bedded,  and 
the  manure  all  saved.  If  desired,  outside  yards  connected  with  these  sheds  conid  lie 
provided,  so  that  the  cattle  could  have  some  exercise  and  plenty  of  fresh  air.  One 
of  the  secrets  of  successful  cattle  feeding  \s  in  making  them  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

"Where  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price,  they 
prove  to  be  very  cheap  feeds  for  fattening  steers.  No  bad  effects  result  from  feeding 
cotton-seed  meal  for  such  short  periods  as  this,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
any  ration  can  be  compounded  exclusive  of  good  silage,  which  can  equal  it  w  am 
inexpensive  feed. 

"Dairy  farming  has  many  points  of  superiority  over  beef  raising,  but  to  fannen< 
who  are  not  close  to  a  good  market  and  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  available  and 
steady  labor,  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle  will  offer  many  inducements.  That 
it  is  a  profitable  business  in  the  South  is  shown  by  the  low  cost  of  raising  cattle, 
economy  in  producing  suitable  feeds,  and  the  inexpensive  buildings  required.  With 
a  good  pure-bred  beef  sire,  a  herd  of  native  cows,  and  plenty  of  pasture  land,  t 
farmer  may  in  2  or  3  years'  time  develop  a  good  grade  beef  herd,  which  will  largely 
increase  his  profits  and  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil." 

Summary  of  swine  feeding,  1904-6,  G.  E.  Morto.v  (  yVyoming  Sa.  Rpt.  IfOS, 
pp.  44-47). — Many  believe  that  corn  is  necessary  for  pork  production,  and  a  compari- 
son of  wheat  and  corn  was  made  with  2  lots  of  3  pigs  each.  In  11  weeks  the  total 
gain  on  wheat  was  342  lbs.  and  on  com  229  \ba. 

In  a  second  test  wheat  and  alfalfa  hay  with  and  without  roots  were  studied  with  i 
lots  of  2  pigs  each.  In  13  weeks  the  lot  fed  roots  gained  183  lbs.  and  the  lot  with- 
out roots  185  lbs.  "Evidently  the  roots  ted  did  no  good  m  anyway;  they  were 
simply  an  additional  expense." 

Judging  by  both  tests  "straight  wheat  feeding  gives  the  best  gains  of  any  of  thr 
rations  tabulated,  but  it  also  involves  very  heavy  grain  feeding  [8  to  24  Ibe.  per  day 
at  the  end  of  the  test]  to  get  the  gam." 

"An  answer  to  the  question  whether  this  extra  gain  and  less  amount  of  concen- 
trates is  offset  by  the  cost  of  the  alialfa  hay  depends  upon  the  comparative  cx«t  of 
the  feeds  in  a  given  locality." 

k  sow  weighing  341  it)9.  was  fed  for  14  weeks  beginning  December  3,  alblfahar 
and  roots  only,  consuming  on  an  average  6  lbs.  of  the  hay  and  6  to  24  Ibe.  of  the 
HHits  per  day.     At  the  end  of  the  period  she  had  lost  7  lbs. 

Three  sows  fed  corn,  shorts,  and  altalfa  nay  gained  122  lbs.  in  6  weeks.  "The 
gain  shown  ...  is  gowl  and  the  sows  were  apparently  put  in  good  condition  fiw 
pigging  by  this  ration.  One  sow  gave  birth  to  7  living  pigs  and  1  dead  pig;  theolher 
gave  birth  to  5  living  and  3  dead.  Further  experimentation  will  t)e  required  to 
determine  whether  the  ration  was  resi)onsible  for  the  stillbirths." 

Corn  and  shorts,  corn  and  alfalla  hay,  and  wheat  and  corn  each  with  alfalfa  hay 
chop(ied  in  swill  were  compared  with  4  lots  of  3  pigs  each,  averaging  65  lbs.  each  in 
weight.  The  gain  on  corn  and  shorts  1 :2  was  61  lbs.,  and  on  corn  and  alfalfa  1 :2,  19 
Uw.    On  each  oi  the  rations  made  up  of  grain,  allalta  hay,  and  swiil  there  was  a  Vm 
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of  3  lbs.  "  The  alfalfa  rations  for  young  growing  pigs  were  lamentable  failures. 
The  pigs  grew  scrawny  and  lost  weight." 

Supplements  to  com  for  fattening  hogs,  E.  B.  Fokbks  {Mittouri  Sta.  liul.  67, 
pp.  19). — Using  15  lots  of  4  or  5  pigs  each  concentrated  feeds  in  varying  proportions 
and  combinations  were  compared  as  supplements  to  com  meal  for  dry-lot  fattening. 
Ear  com  was  also  compared  with  corn  meal,  both  being  fed  with  linseed  oil  cake. 

The  tests  were  made  in  the  winter  and  covered  29  to  90  days,  being  preceded  by 
preliminary  periods  of  4  to  6  weeks.  The  pigs  were  confined  in  small  pens  with  a 
Hhed,  but  were  not  protected  from  wind  and  cold.  The  grains  were  ground  and 
mixed  to  a  slop  with  water  except  in  the  comparison  of  ear  corn  and  ground  corn. 

When  com  meal  was  supplemented  by  wheat  middlings  and  linseed  meal  with  and 
without  germ  oH  meal  and  gluten  meal  and  feed  for  90  days,  the  gain  ranged  from 
0.971  lb.  per  head  per  day  on  corn  meal  and  wheat  middlings  2:1  to  1.430  lbs,  on 
com  meal  and  linseed  meal  5:1,  and  the  grain  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  from  4.45  lbs. 
on  the  latter  ration  to  5.18  lbs.  on  the  former. 

When  linseed  meal  and  wheat  middlings  were  compared  in  varying  proportions  as 
supplements  to  corn  meal  in  short  periods  (29  to  45  days)  both  the  smallest  and 
greatest  gains,  1.269  and  1.776  lbs.  per  head  per  day,  were  noted  with  lots  fed  corn 
meal  and  linseed  meal  5:1.  The  grain  required  per  pound  of  gain  was  least  with 
one  of  these  lots  being  3.85  lbs.  and  greatest,  4.75  lbs.,  with  a  lot  fed  com  meal  and 
wheat  middlings  2:1. 

"The  rations  of  linseed  oil  meal  and  com  meal  in  proportion  of  1:5  were  eaten  in 
larger  quantity  than  any  other  feeds  tested  and  made  more  pork  with  smaller 
expenditure  of  feed  than  any  other  ration  involved." 

The  estimated  cost  of  pork  made  from  the  oil-meal  rations  averaged  11.3  per  cent 
less  than  from  the  rations  of  corn  meal  and  wheat  middling?. 

"Of  the  three  com  products,  gluten  feed,  gluten  meal  and  germ  oil  meal,  the  first 
mentioned  seems  to  be  more  useful  than  the  others  when  fed  with  corn  and  linseed 
oil  meal.  None  of  them,  however,  in  this  combination  are  as  useful  as  linseed 
oil  meal  by  itself.  .* 

"Gluten  meal  is  richer  than  gluten  feed,  differing  from  it  only  in  lacking  the  corn 
bran  with  which  it  is  ground  to  make  the  latter,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a.s  useful 
a  supplement  to  com  and  oil  meal.  The  ration  containing  it  was  not  so  well  relished 
and  was  not  so  efiicient.  It  is  possible  that  the  usual  recommendation  that  gluten 
meal  be  soaked  before  feeding  to  hogs  would,  if  followed,  have  rendered  it  more 
valuable  in  comparison  with  gluten  feed  than  it  was  in  this  experiment  where  it  was 
fed  immediately  after  wetting." 

In  3  of  the  tests  a  mixture  of  com  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal  8:1  was  fed  for  51 
days.  Ck>tton-Beed  meal  fresh  from  the  factory  was  fermentecl  at  living  nx)ni  tem- 
perature for  24  hours  previous  to  feeding,  sour  milk  being  usc<]  as  a  Htarter.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  fermentation  would  render  the  meal  less  toxic  than  it  is  Ajputed  to 
be.  The  cotton-seed  meal  ration  was  mixe<i  to  a  thinner  slop  than  the  other  rations 
as  it  has  been  claimed  that  this  is  a  desirable  practice.  The  average  daily  gain  per 
pig  was  0.966  lb.  and  the  grain  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  4.97  lbs.  Three  of  the  15 
pigs  included  in  these  tests  died  at  the  end  of  the  feeding  period.  "  The  gains  up  to 
that  time  had  been  moderate  in  extent  and  cost.  The  hogs  did  not  relish  this  feed. 
A  change  to  the  corn  and  linseed  oil  meal  ration  induced  nmch  greater  consumption  of 
grain,  increased  the  gains  in  weight  .39  i)er  cent  and  rc<luced  the  grain  reciuirement 
per  pound  of  increase  to  the  extent  of  13.1  i)er  cent."  • 

When  ear  corn  and  liuseetl  cake  6:1  were  conij>aretl  with  com  mi-al  and  linseed 
cake  5:1,  the  average  daily  gain  per  pig  on  ear  com  during  the  61  days  of  the  test 
was  LOW  lbs.  and  the  grain  eaten  j)er  pound  of  gain  6.65  lbs.  Similar  values  for  the 
com  meal  ration  were  1.291  lbs.  and  6.05  lbs. 
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Corn  meal  and  oil  cake  "fe<l  <lry  and  mixed  proclured  gains  in  weight  with  dpn 
cent  less  grain  than  did  ear  com  and  oil  cake  fed  separately,  both  dry.  The  gain  in 
the  c!om  meal  lot  was  28.6  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  ear  c-om  lot  The  hop 
receiving  ear  corn  would  not  eat  more  than  one-sixth  as  much  oil  take  as  com  (the 
cob  ftgure<l  out)  when  both  were  allowed  ad  libitum." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  severity  of  the  weather  had  an  unfavorable  eS«ct 
on  the  gains  made.  The  subject  is  discussed  and  data  summarized  regarding  the 
influence  of  temperature  on  gains,  indicating  "that  extreme  heat  of  samnier and 
extreme  cold  of  winter  act  alike  to  the  extent  that  they  lx)th  occasion  large  enerer 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  in  one  case  to  keep  warm,  in  the  other  to  keep 
cool;  and  in  either  case  occasion  a  great  reduction  in  the  profit  fn>m  feeding  in  the 
dry  lot  when  compared  with  results  obtained  in  spring  and  fall.  These  results, 
however,  do  not  apply  to  the  feeding  of  hogs  on  pasture." 

The  poultry  industry  in  Tasmania,  R.  J.  Terry  (Agr.  and  SUick  Ik/H.  Tia- 
mania,  Jiul.  7,  pp.  15,  Jigs.  4). — Various  qm«tions  connectetl  with  profitable  jioultry 
raising  under  local  (x>nditious  are  discussed  and  some  ex]>erimental  data  on  fattening 
poultry  are  briefly  reported. 

DAIEY  FARMIKO— DAIEYINO— AOROTECHHY. 

Profitable  dairying,  C.  L.  Peck  ( New  York:  Orange  Jndd  (h. ,  lOOH,  pp.  XU - 171 
fig».  34)- — This  is  offered  as  "a  practical  guide  to  successful  dairy  management,"  and 
consists  of  23  chapters  In  which  are  discussed  the  physiology  of  milk  secretiun,  dairr 
breeds,  feeding  cows,  milking,  care  of  milk,  butter  making,  and  similar  t4)pic8. 

Breed,  individuality,  and  heredity  in  the  production  of  milk,  M.  FiacuEi 
(Landw.  Jahrb.,  35  {1900),  Xo.  S^pp.  333-379,  pU.  3).— A  study  was  made  of  the  yield 
"and  composition  of  the  milk  with  imrticular  referemxi  to  the  casein  of  12  cows  repre- 
senting 6  different  breeds,  and  also  of  10  cows  selected  from  a  large  herd  with  a  view 
to  showing  the  Influence  of  individual  characteristics  and  heredity. 

The  milk  of  the  mountain  breeds  including  the  Brown  Swiss  and  .Simniental 
showed  a  higher  percentage  of  fat,  casein,  and  solids-uot-fat  than  that  of  the  lov- 
land  breeds  including  the  Oldenburg,  East  Fresian,  Angler,  and  Wilsteriiiarsi-h.  The 
average  annual  yield  of  the  latter  group,  however,  was  greater,  making  the  annual 
yield  of  fat  and  cai>ein  of  the  2  groups  practically  the  same.  In  producing  milk  for 
cheese  making  the  Brown  Swiss  breed  is  considered  especially  valuable  as  ci)Dii«re<J 
with  the  other  breeds  mentioned. 

Within  the  same  breed  the  author  finds  in  casein  prtxluction  as  In  fat  production 
marked  Individual  variations.  The  transmission  of  individual  characteristics  is  dis- 
cussed at  some  length. 

A  test  of  a  fly  repellent,  C.  11.  Ecklm  {Mitsmri  Sta.  Bui.  68,  pp.  S5-i9).—Ti>e 
entire  dairy  herd  was  sprayed  with  a  fly  repellent  each  morning  during  alternate 
periods  of  2  weeks  each.  The  test  was  continued  during  the  entire  summer  of  W3 
and  for  6  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1!K)4.  The  yields  of  milk  and  fat  daring  the 
periods  when  sprayed  and  when  not  sprayed  an^  tabulate*!  and  show  no  important 
effects  either  upon  the  yield  of  milk  or  fat  due  to  the  use  of  the  fly  repellent  When 
applied  every  morning  the  material  used  w^as  fairly  effective  In  protecting  the  fO»* 
from  flies,  but  the  claim  made  that  the  material  will  protect  cows  if  applie<l  at  inter- 
vals of  several  days  is  considered  erroneous. 

Milking  machines,  P.  ti.  Wicken  {Jaur.  Dept.  Agr.  West.  Auxt.,  IS  (1900),  -V"- 
4,  pp.  301-303,  ph.  2). — This  is  a  summary  of  a  report  on  the  use  of  milking  niachim« 
In  Western  Au.«tralia,  the  author  concluding  that  the  Lawrence-Kennedy-l'IU'** 
machine  is  now  Ix-yond  the  experimental  stage  and  is  working  in  hundrwls  of  pta*** 
daily  giving  practical  results. 

The  composition  of  milk,  H.  D.  Kichmond  {Analya,  31  (1906),  Xo.  Ki,  PP- 
176-180). — The  average  com|>o8ition  of  14,828  samples  of  milk  analyzed  during  liXB 
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was  as  follows:  Spet'ific  gravity,  1.032:1;  total  siolids,  12.70  jkt  rout;  fat,  3.73  per 
tvnt;  and  polids-not-fat,  8.97  |Hjr  cent.  The  average  fat  content  of  the  morning;  milk 
was  3.54  per  cent  and  of  the  evening  milk  3.91  {K-r  cent. 

Analyses  are  also  reported  of  1  sample  each  of  hiiniaa  milk,  ass's  milk,  adalterated 
cream,  a  butter  adulterant,  and  a  new  preservative.  The  butter  adulterant  con- 
sisted mainly  of  casein  and  the  new  preservative  was  acid  potassium  fluorid. 

The  milk  supply  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelpkia,  O.  M.  Whitakek 
( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  81,  pp.  GJ,  fign.  4)- — In  this  account  of  the 
milk  supply  of  each  of  the  cities  mentioned  information  is  given  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  business,  source  of  the  milk,  means  of  transportation,  freight  rates,  handling 
the  milk  in  the  city,  sanitary  regulations,  and  similar  topics.  Majw  are  given  show- 
ing the  source  of  the  milk  supply  of  each  of  the  cities. 

On  the  influence  of  milk  control  upon  the  composition  of  milk  in  Oratz, 
K.  Hellk  (Arch.  Hyg.,  60  (1906),  No.  1-2,  pp.  200-207)  .—VnAvr  the  influence  of 
milk  control  the  average  fat  content  of  the  market  milk  of  this  city  increased  from 
2.6  per  cent  in  1898  to  3.54  per  cent  in  1905. 

Th»  rapidity  of  the  absorption  of  odors  by  milk,  F.  Bordas  and  TorPLAiN 
(Qwnpt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Parui],  142  {190G),  No.  22,  pp.  1204,  im5).— Milk  exposed 
for  several  minutes  in  an  atmosphere  containing  formaldehyde  in  the  proportion  of 
1 :  100,000  showed  clearly  a  reaction  for  this  sul>stance.  The  fresher  the  milk  the 
more  rapid  was  the  absorption. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  bacteried  content  of  milk  and  of  the 
udder,  B.  d'Heil  (Arh.  Hyg.  Irwt.  K.  TierarzU.  Jlochnchule  Berlin,  1906,  No.  7;  abg. 
in  Bee.  Gin.  Lait,  5  {1906),  No.  IS,  p.  S06). — The  author  finds  bacteria  regularly 
present  in  the  milk  cistern  and  <lucts  and  concludes  that  they  gain  entrance  through 
the  orifice  of  the  teat.  Glandular  tissue  which  contains  only  a  small  number  of 
bacteria  is  believed  to  possess  considerable  Iwctericidal  power.  The  higher  bacterial 
content  of  machine-drawn  milk  is  considere<l  due  to  the  difficulty  of  cleansing 
milking  machines. 

The  contamination  of  milk  at  the  dairy,  A.  H.  Stewabt  (.imrr.  Med.,  n.  ner., 
1  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  17-21,  figx.  9).— Six  exjx^riments  are  rejwrted  which  show  in  a 
striking  manner  the  value  of  sterile  covered  milk  \y&\\»  in  lessening  the  bacterial 
contamination  of  milk. 

On  the  frequency  of  streptococci  in  milk,  M.  Kaisek  (Arch.  Hyg.,  66  (1906), 
No.  IS,  pp.  61-S9). — Streptococci  were  found  in  76.6  jter  cent  of  30  samples  of  milk 
collected  in  Gratz  ami  vicinity  from  November,  1904,  to  July,  1905.  The  cultural 
tests  are  reported  in  detail. 

On  the  streptococci  of  milk,  P.  T.  MUlleb  (Arch.  Ilyg.,  66  (1906),  No.  1-2, 
pp.  90-107). — Twenty-one  cultures  of  streptococci  i8<jlated  from  ]>athological  products 
and  22  from  milk  samples  were  studied  as  regards  their  iwwer  of  coagulating  milk, 
hemolytic  proiierties,  and  behavior  toward  agglutina'ting  serum. 

It  was  found  that  nearly  all  of  the  milk  streptococci  cnnlled  milk  at  the  end  of 
24  hours,  while  very  few  of  the  pathogenic  strepto<'occi  curdled  the  samples  even  at 
the  end  of  48  hours.  All  samples  in  Iwth  series,  however,  were  curdled  in  72  hours. 
The  more  rapid  production  of  acid  by  the  milk  streptococci,  however,  i.s  not  consid- 
ered as  showing  any  specific  difference  lietween  the  two  grou]>s  of  organisms. 

In  studying  the  hemolytic  power  of  the  various  organisms  the  cultures  were  divided 
into  2  series,  the  first  containing  those  rei-ently  isolated,  and  the  wcond  those  grown 
'or  some  weeks  in  the  laboratory.  Of  the  13  pathogenic  Htrcptotwci  in  the  first  series 
"  showed  hemolytic  properties,  and  of  10  in  the  second  series  4  were  distinctly  and  1 
slightly  hemolytic.  Of  10  milk  streptococci  in  each  series,  5  in  the  first  and  3  in  the 
second  possessed  hemolytic  j>r<)i)ertie8.  The  results,  therefort",  showed  no  striking 
difference  between  the  imUudogical  («n<l  milk  »treptococ<-i  as  regards  hemolysis. 
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In  the  agglutination  testD  7  out  of  11  milk  etreptoc-occi  n-acted  with  an  immune 
seruu)  in  a  dilution  of  1:10,  while  2  reacted  in  a  dilution  of  J:400.  Eight  out  of  9 
atreptococci  of  the  pathc^enic  group  gave  a  positive  reaction  in  a  dihition  of  1:10  an<l 
4  in  a  dilation  of  1:400.  The  results  are  interpreted  as  showing  a  close  relationship 
between  some  of  the  milk  streptococci  and  pathogenic  forms,  and  this  was  emphaMzed 
by  the  fact  that  the  milk  streptococci  which  reacted  with  immune  serom  in  high 
dilutions  were  the  forms  which  produced  hemolysins. 

The  author,  therefore,  concludes  from  the  results  of  his  own  and  other  investiga- 
tions, which  are  cited,  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  pathogenic  strept<>- 
cocci  are  present  in  milk.  How  frequently  these  are  present  is  a  question  yet  to  be 
answered. 

The  reduction  teat  as  a  means  of  detemiining  the  freshness  of  milk,  P.  T. 
MtLLKR  {Arch.  Ifyg.,  66  {1906),  No.  1-2,  pp.  10S-S04,  fig*.  5).— In  makingthi«  test  in 
laboratory  work  the  author  uses  4  test  tubes,  in  one  of  which  is  put  2  cc.  of  whole 
milk  and  in  the  others  equal  quantities  of  milk  diluted  with  water  in  the  proportian 
1 :2,  1 :4,  and  1 :8.  To  each  tube  is  added  0.2  cc.  of  a  0.2  i)er  cent  solution  of  methy- 
lene blue,  and  the  liquid  after  mixing  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  liquid  paraffin  aboat 
2  cm.  in  thickness.  The  samples  are  then  placed  in  a  thenno^stat  at  37°  C.  and  the 
time  required  for  the  reduction  of  the  methylene  b)ue  in  the  whole  milk  is  obeerved. 

This  test  was  applied  to  numerous  samples  of  market  milk  showing  different  degroes 
of  acidity;  mixtures  of  fresh  and  sour  milk;  dirty  milk;  milk  to  which  soda,  boric 
acid,  salicylic  acid,  formaldehyde,  and' hydrogen  peroxid  had  been  added;  and 
heated  milk. 

For  fresh  milk  obtained  in  a  cleanly  manner  the  time  required  for  the  reduction 
of  the  methylene  blue  was  10  or  more  hours,  and  for  milk  delivered  by  producew 
directly  to  consumers  during  cold  weather  6J  to  9  hours.  The  reduction  test  of  milk 
obtained  from  small  dealers  during  the  forenoons  was  5  to  6  hours  during  cold 
weather  and  1  to  2}  hours  during  warm  weather,  while  that  of  the  samples  obtained 
during  the  afternoons  was  }  to  3  hours  during  cold  weather  and  J  to  1  hour  during 
warm  weather.  Milk  kept  at  a  high  temperature  showed  a  shorter  reducing  period 
than  milk  kept  at  a  low  temperature. 

Curdled  milk  reduced  the  methylene  blue  in  a  few  minutes.  The  addition  of 
small  quantitiet  of  sour  milk  and  also  oi  manure  to  fresh  milk  shortened  greatly  the 
reducing  period.  The  neutralization  of  milk  with  soda  was  without  influence  on  its 
reducing  properties,  but  the  addition  of  soda  to  milk  poor  in  bacteria  lessened  the 
time  required  for  reduction  until  sufficient  acid  was  produced  to  render  the  milk 
again  neutral  or  acid. 

The  addition  of  preservatives  such  as  boric  acid,  salicylic  acid,  and  formaldehyde 
lessened  or  destroyed  the  reducing  power  of  the  milk.  Milk  heated  for  15  to  30  min- 
utes at  100°  G.  showed  only  a  small  reducing  power,  which,  however,  gradually 
increased  the  longer  it  was  kept. 

The  author  describes  a  modified  form  of  the  laboratory  method  which  heconadeis 
suitable  for  household  use  in  determining  the  freshness  of  milk.  When  redaction 
does  not  occur  at  the  end  of  1  hoiurthe  milk  is  considered  suitable  for  infant  feeding. 

The  testing  of  market  milk,  A.  Lam  (CVi«»i.  7ig.,  SO  {1906),  Xo.  39,  p.  -^C).- 
This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  presented  before  the  Sixth  International  Gongrewof 
Applied  Chemistry. 

In  testing  market  milk  in  regard  to  its  sanitary  condition  the  author  detennii>«8 
what  he  calls  the  catalase  number.  Ten  cc.  of  milk  is  treated  with  5  cc.  of  a  I-per 
cent  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxid  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  at  a  temperature 
of  22  to  35°  C.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen  gas  liberated  is  desig- 
nated the  catalase  number.  For  fresh  pure  milk  this  varies  between  0.3  and  1.  I" 
cases  of  mastitis  or  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  this  number  is  found  to  be  increased. 
Milk  showing  a  catalase  number  of  over  3  is  considered  unfit  for  vwe. 
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The  author  has  also  found  polarization  of  the  milk  serum  of  value  for  this  pur- 
pose. While  the  normal  index  of  refraction  lies  between  5  and  5.5,  it  was  found  to 
be  1.2,  1,  and  0.73  in  the  case  of  diseased  animals.  The  freezinfi  point,  however, 
remained  constant. 

The  care  of  composite  milk  samples,  I.  C.  Wkld  {Xew  Hampthire  Sla.  Bxil. 
lee,  pp.  181-184,  fig*.  S). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  taking  of  composite  milk 
samples  and  on  preserving  them  with  formalin,  potassium  bichromate,  or  corrosive 
sublimate. 

On  the  combination  of  lactic  acid  with  casein  in  lactic  fermentation,  C. 
RicHET  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc..  Biol.  [Pari*],  60  {1906),  No.  14,  pp.  650,  6S1).— When 
milk  was  allowed  to  coagulate  spontaneously  the  curd  was  found  to  fix  about  6  times 
the  amount  of  lactic  acid  contained  in  the  same  volume  of  whey. 

A  test  of  tin  can  separators,  C.  H.  Ek;KLiss  ( Miitouri  Sta.  Bui.  68,  pp.  tS-S4, 
figt,  4). — Tests  were  made  of  3  forms  of  so-called  separators  which  consist  of  2  cans 
one  within  the  other.  The  milk  is  placed  in  the  inner  can  and  cold  water  in  the 
outer  can  surrounding  the  milk. 

The  average  results  of  42  trials  with  these  cans  showed  that  the  skim  milk  con- 
tained 1.39  per  cent  of  fat,  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  22.56  per  cent  of  the  fat.  The  3 
patented  cans  were  compared  with  shallow  pans,  a  dilution  can,  the  centrifugal 
separator,  and  a  homemade  can.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  comparison  the  shal- 
low pans  gave  better  results  than  either  the  dilution  or  double  cans.  The  homemade 
can  costing  $1.50  gave  equally  good  results  as  the  patented  cans  costing  from  $6 
to  $10. 

Creamery  problems,  C.  L.  Bbach  (Connecticut  Slorrt  J^.  Bui.  40,  pp.  38-47). — 
Of  1,362  patrons  of  18  creameries  in  1903,  256,  or  19  per  cent,  were  using  centrifugal 
separators,  while  the  remainder  were  using  the  Cooley  system  of  cream  raising. 
Comparative  tests  were  made  of  these  2  methods. 

The  average  of  13  samples  of  skim  milk  by  the  Cooley  system  showed  the  presence 
of  0.27  per  cent  of  fat,  and  the  average  of  36  samples  of  separator  skim  milk  showed 
the  presence  of  0.056  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  wit^  a  herd  of  10  cows  the  hand 
separator  effects  a  saving  of  $25.48.  Five  types  of  centrifugal  separators  were  com- 
pared, the  fat  content  of  the  skim  milk  ranging  from  0.038  to  0.076,  which  difference 
for  a  herd  of  28  cows  is  estimated  as  equivalent  to  $7.95  for  one  year. 

The  fat  content  of  10  samples  of  skim  milk  was  determined  by  gravimetric  analysis 
and  by  the  Babcock  test,  using  17.6  cc.  and  25  cc.  of  acid.  The  average  results  for 
the  3  methods  were,  respectively,  0.144,  0.046,  and  0.063  per  cent.  Even  with  the 
excess  of  acid  the  Babcock  readings  were  much  lower  than  the  gravimetric  deter- 
minations. 

Readings  of  Babcock  tests  were  made  at  temperatures  of  130  and  180°  F.,  the 
average  difference  on  10  samples  being  0.42  per  cent.  This  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  making  the  readings  at  a  uniform  temperature. 

Variations  in  the  weight  of  18  cc.-of  cream  containing  different  percentages  of  fat 
are  given  in  tabular  form  to  show  the  importance  of  weighing  samples. 

In  14  experiments  a  starter  made  from  a  pure  culture  was  compared  with  a  skim 
milk  starter.  The  average  score  of  the  butter  from  the  14  churnings  when  the  pure 
culture  starters  were  used  was  94  and  of  the  butter  from  the  churnings  ripened  with 
skim  milk  starters  94.1.  A  table  shows  the  bacterial  content  of  12  samples  of  butter, 
of  the  cream  from  which  the  butter  was  made,  and  of  the  starter  used  in  ripening 
the  cream. 

Creamerjr  cold  stora^,  J.  A.  Ruddick  (Canada  Dept.  Agr.,  Dairy  Comr.  Branch 

Bui.  10,  pp.  14,  pit.  ?).— This  furnishes  information  on  the  subject  of  creamery  cold 

storage  and  embodies  the  results  of  recent  experiments  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 

testing  various  materials  used  for  the  purpose  of  insulation.    Si)ecificatioiie  are  given 
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for  the  construction  of  creamery  refrigeratore  on  both  the  air  circulation  and  cylinder 
Bysteme. 

The  manufacture  of  whey  butter  at  Swiss  cheese  factories,  E.  H.  Fabkixgtos 
(  Wucomin  >Sta.  Bid.  ISX,  pp.  3g,  figs.  17). — ^This  bulletin,  which  is  published  in  both 
English  and  German,  contains  descriptions  of  the  methods  employed  in  making 
whey  butter  in  Swiss  cheese  factories  in  Wisconsin,  with  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  these  methods. 

The  cold  process  of  skimming  the  whey  is  considered  not  only  wasteful  boi 
unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  extremely  sour  condition  in  which  the  whey  ia 
returned  to  the  farmers,  and  also  because  the  cream  so  obtained  ia  not  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  good  butter.  It  is  believed  that  this  method  should  be  aban-. 
doned.  The  hot  process  is  considered  much  superior  to  cold  skimming  in  that  much 
more  fat  is  recovered  and  the  cream  is  in  a  sweet  condition,  making  it  possible  to 
produce  butter  of  good  flavor. 

About  2  years  ago  some  experiments  were  made  at  the  University  of  WisconaD 
dairy  school  in  skimming  whey  with  a  centrifugal  power  separator,  and  since  then 
this  method  has  been  tried  on  a  practical  scale  in  a  number  of  factories.  Acoordii^ 
to  the  author's  observations  centrifugal  separation  is  much  superior  to  the  other 
methods.  The  separator  removes  nearly  all  of  the  fat  and  permits  the  making  of 
butter  equal  in  quality  and  water  content  to  creamery  butter.  The  objections  made 
to  installing  separators  in  cheese  factories  are  their  cost  and  the  expense  for  power. 
Results  have  shown,  however,  that  with  improved  methods  of  skimming  and  chant- 
ing the  surplus  whey  butter  may  more  than  pay  for  the  additional  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  separator  there  is  needed  in  the  Swiss  cheese  factories,  according 
to  the  author,  a  cream  vat  of  some  sort  in  which  the  whey  cream  may  be  ripened  and 
cooled  before  churning  and  improved  methods  of  working  the  butter. 

The  suggestions  made  for  improving  whey  butter  cover  skimming  the  whey, 
ripening  the  cream,  making  and  using  a  starter,  churning  the  cream,  working  the 
butter,  and  other  topics. 

Some  facts  about  moisture  and  its  effects  on  butter,  G.  L.  McKay  (Hoard t 
Dairyman,  37  [1906),  No.  16,  pp.  4Se,  4SS).—ln  discussing  this  subject  the  author 
gives  data  obtained  at  the  Iowa  station  and  observations  made  abroad. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  poor  keeping  quality  of  butter  is  due  to  an  exceBs  of 
moisture  so  much  as  to  unsanitary  methods  pursued  and  the  use  of  overripe  cream. 
The  author  considers  that  "  there  is  no  danger  of  any  maker  incorporating  too  muob 
water  who  churns  his  butter  in  a  granular  condition  and  does  not  resort  to  abnonniJ 
methods,  such  aa  churning  at  high  temperatures,  washing  with  warm  water,  over- 
churning,  or  working  the  butter  in  water." 

On  the  composition  of  Dutch  butter  made  in  the  creameries  placed  imder 
State  control,  T.  va.v  Sillsvoldt  {Gen.  Dir.  Agr.  Min.  Agr.,  Iiuba.  and  Tmde 
[Netlierlands],  [Circ],  1905,  No.  6,  pp.  31;  1906,  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  pp.  4meh)  — 
Of  4,340  samples  of  butter  analyzed  during  October,  November,  and  December,  1905, 
78  showed  a  lower  Reichert-Meissl  number  than  24.  The  analytical  results  are  here- 
after to  l)e  publi8he<l  monthly,  with  a  special  report  every  6  months  on  the  samples 
showing  low  Reichert-Meissl  numbers. 

Bacteriological  exanunations  of  the  butter  of  Stuttgrart,  A.  Reitz  {Arch. 
Hyg.,  67  {1906),  No.  1,  pp.  1-^8,  figs.  5).^Thi8  is  a  detailed  report  of  the  inoculation 
experiments  with  guinea  pigs  made  to  determine  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in 
butter,  previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1109).  Tubercle 
bacilli  were  present  in  8.5  per  cent  of  the  samples. 

Fungi  in  cheese  ripening:  Camembert  and  Soquefort,  C.  TnoM  ( V.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  83,  pp.  39,  figs.  ^).— This  reports  in  detail  the  myco- 
logical  studies  referred  to  in  the  previous  bulletin  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  79)  on  the  manu- 
facture of  Camembert  cheese  in  the  United  States. 
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In  the  nMnufactore  of  aoft  cheese  of  the  Camembert  type  the  curd  is  rendered  acid 
by  the  action  of  latrtic-acid  bacteria,  and  later  alkaline  by  the  growth  of  various 
species  of  fungi  which,  through  the  production  of  enzyms,  break  down  the  ciird  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

"The  Camembert  Penicillium  (P.  camemberli)  is  the  only  species  so  far  studied 
with  which  the  particular  appearance  and  texture  sought  in  the  ripened  Camembert 
can  be  produced  from  curd  soured  by  lactic  bacteria  without  producing  any  objec- 
tionable flavor. 

"  Oidium  faetis  is  always  found  upon  Camembert  cheese  and  so  closely  associated 
with  the  presence  of  the  flavor  as  to  indicate  its  agency  in  flavor  production,  though 
only  circumstantial  proof  of  such  function  has  been  possible  thus  far.  The  partici-. 
pation  of  bacteria  in  flavor  produdtion  is  not  excluded  by  these  results. 

"Other  species  of  fungi  have  been  shown  to  produce  variations  in  this  flavor  such 
aa  have  been  often  found  in  certain  market  cheeses." 

The  Roquefort  Penicillium  (P.  roqueforti)  is  the  only  fungus  found  necessary  to 
produce  the  typical  flavor  of  Roquefort  cheese.  This  mold  has  also  been  found  in 
imported  Stilton,  Gorgonzola,  and  Brinse  cheese  as  well  as  in  the  Roquefort. 

CUdium  ladit  is  the  only  fungus  which  has  been  found  regularly  upon  Limburger, 
American  Brie,  Isigny,  and  related  types  of  cheese. 

Technical  descriptions  are  given  of  the  2  forma  of  Penicillium  under  the  new  names 
P.  camemherti  and  P.  roqueforti  and  of  Oidium  lactif. 

A  neiiv  method  of  making  dry  red  wine,  F.  T.  Bioletti  {California  Sla.  Bui. 
177,  pp.  36,  figs.  14). — Wine-niaking  experiments  during  the  year  have  abundantly 
verified,  according  to  the  author,  the  claims  made  for  the  method  given  in  Bulletin 
167  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  183). 

"The  most  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  experiments  is  thatsound 
dry  wine  of  fair  quality  can  be  produced  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  simi- 
lar regions  from  the  varieties  of  grapes  growing  there,  simply  by  ordinary  attention 
to  cleanliness,  the  sterilization  of  cooperage,  and  more  than  ordinary  attention  to 
the  control  of  temperature. 

"For  white  wines  a  thorough  preliminary  defecation  of  the  must  by  means  of  sul- 
phur fumes  and  the  use  of  pure  yeast  or  yeast  starters  is  advisable. 

"For  red  wines  some  form  of  cooling  machine  is  essential,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  fermenting  wine  should  never  exceed  95°  F.,  and  if  possible  should  be  kept 
below  92°  F.  This  can  be  easily  and  perfectly  done  by  means  of  the  cooling  machine 
described  in  Bulletin  No.  174  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1110). 

"The  grapes  both  for  white  and  red  wines  should  be  thoroughly  ripe.  Ripeness 
must  be  determined  by  the  flavor  and  appearance  of  the  grapes  more  than  by  the 
amount  of  sugar  they  contain.  We  can  not  hope  to  get  the  l)est  results  from  imperfectly 
ripe  grapes  even  if  they  contain  22  per  cent  of  sugar.  Some  varieties  in  the  climate 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  not  perfectly  mature  for  wine-making  purposes  until 
they  contain  25  per  cent  of  sugar  or  more.  Better  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  diluting 
and,  if  necessary,  adding  tartaric  or  citric  acid  to  over-ripe  grapes  in  this  region  than 
by  attempting  to  make  wine  from  under-ripe  grapes  which  have  not  developed  the 
color,  body,  and  flavor  necessary  for  the  production  of  good  wine." 

The  cost  of  applying  this  method  on  a  large  scale  is  yet  to  be  ascertained,  and  with 
this  in  view  a  plan  is  given  of  a  cellar  suitable  for  working  50  tons  of  red  grapes  per 
day  along  with  an  outline  of  the  method  of  ojjeration. 

The  artificial  ripening:  of  grapes,  L.  Mathieu  {Her.  Vit.,  S5  {1906),  No.  640, 
pp.  S1S-S16). — The  results  are  given  of  an  experiment  in  which  wine  was  made  from 
grapes  partially  dried  in  an  evaporator.  The  work  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  par- 
tially evaporate  grapes  in  order  to  concentrate  the  must  without  any  injurious  effects 
or  rooked  taste  to  the  wine.  The  process  favors  the  production  of  a  wine  of  supe- 
rior quality. 
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Proceedingrs  of  the  American  Veterisaiy  Hedical  Association  {Pree.  Amtr. 
Vet.  Med.  Arnoc.,  4^  (1905),  pp.  506,  pU.  HO). — This  volume  contains  an  account  of  the 
meeting  of  the  forty-second  annual  convention  of  the  Americaa  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  15-18,  1905. 

As  usual,  in  the  proceedings  lists  are  given  of  the  officers,  committees,  readent 
secretaries,  and  honorary  and  active  members  of  the  society.  The  address  of  wel- 
come was  given  by  the  mayor  Qf  Cleveland,  T.  L.  Johnson,  and  was  responded  to 
by  R.  K.  Bell.  The  president's  address,  by  M.  £.  Knowles,  contiuned  references  to 
various  veterinary  matters,  particularly  to  tlie  cooperation  of  veterinarians  and 
physicians  and  the  importance  of  the  veterinarian  in  the  promotion  of  geoenl 
sanitation. 

In  the  reports  of  resident  State  secretaries  attention  is  called  to  the  condition 
of  health  in  domesticated  animals  in  the  various  States  and  Territories.  In  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  particular  attention  was  given  during  the  year  to  sheep 
scab;  in  Colorado  to  cattle  mange,  loco  weed,  and  bovine  tuberculosis;  in  Connecti- 
cut, Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico,  to  the  legislative  control  of  animal  diseases;  in  Maine, 
to  tuberculosis  and  glanders;  in  Maryland,  to  anthrax  and  forage  poisoning;  m 
Michigan,  to  rabies;  in  Minnesota,  to  hemorrhage  septicemia  and  swamp  fever;  in 
Mississippi,  to  anthrax  and  Texas  fever;  in  Nebraska,  to  various  parasitic  diseases; 
in  Ohio,  to  tuberculosis  and  swine  plague;  in  Ontario,  to  actinobacilloeis  and  hue 
cholera;  in  Pennsylvania,  to  legislation  regarding  experimental  veterinary  work;  in 
the  Philippines,  to  surra,  rinderpest,  and  foot-and-mouth  disease;  in  Tennessee,  to 
glanders  and  influenza;  in  Texas,  to  Texas  fever  and  cattle  mange;  in  Veiinont,  to 
anthrax  and  glanders;  and  in  Wisconsin,  to  the  present  status  of  the  veterioaiy 
practitioner. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Intelligence  and  Education,  by  C.  J.  Mareball 
et  al.,  contains  a  general  review  of  matters  of  interest  to  veterinarians,  a  digest  of 
recent  veterinary  literature,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  quality  of  instniction  and 
the  curricula  in  various  veterinary  schools  in  this  country. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Diseases,  by  C.  H.  Uiggins  et  al.,  attention  is 
devoted  to  methods  of  keeping  the  clinical  history  of  cases,  the  need  of  more  velen- 
nary  research  work,  and  the  discussion  of  rabies,  liaciUxis  necrophorut,  roup  in 
chickens,  and  the  State  control  of  tuberculosis.  The  present  status  of  the  movenient 
for  securing  legislation  r^arding  army  veterinarians  was  presented  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  W.  H.  Lowe  et  al. 

An  unusual  number  of  papers  were  read  at  the  various  meetings  of  the  convention 
and  are  printed  in  the  procieedings.  It  is  impossible  to  refer  to  these  ext«pt  in  the 
briefest  manner.  The  Artificial  Immunization  of  Cattle  Against  Tuberculosis  vts 
discussed  by  L.  Pearson  and  S.  H.  Uilliland.  The  authors  report  considerable  suc- 
cess in  the  use  of  various  vaccinating  methods  and  believe  that  these  methods  promise 
to  become  much  more  effective.  Papers  were  also  presented  on  The  Pathology  <» 
Tuberculosis,  by  C.  Schulin,  and  by  K.  H.  Harrison  on  Unusual  Lesions  of  Tuber- 
culosis Found  in  Abattoir  Inspection.  The  method  of  controlling  glanders  adopted 
by  a  Frencrh  firm  which  employs  a  large  number  of  horses  was  discussed  in  a  paper 
by  E.  Lavalard.  The  method  consists  in  the  general  use  of  mallein,  furnishing  »s 
favorable  conditions  as  possible  for  suspected  horses  in  quarantine,  and  the  eierei* 
of  great  care  in  introducing  strange  horses  into  a  healthy  herd. 

The  Spavin  Group  of  Lamenesses  was  discussed  by  W.  L.  Williams  et  al.  This 
account  is  one  of  the  most  important  thus  far  published  on  the  general  subject  of 
spavin  and  enters,  in  great  detail,  into  the  pathology,  peculiar  forms,  etiology,  ww 
treatment  of  the  disease  by  different  methods. 
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Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  following  papers:  The  Clinical  Examination 
of  the  Blood  of  the  Dog,  by  S.  H.  Burnett  and  J.  Traum;  Cultivation  of  Trypanosoma 
equiperdum,  by  J.  K.  Mohler;  Twenty-seven  Years'  Experience  in  Veterinary  Prac- 
tice, by  J.  V.  Newton;  Accidents  and  Sequelae  of  Surgical  Operations,  by -L.  A. 
Merillat;  Indications  for  Neurectomies  of  the  Pelvic  Limb  of  the  Horse,  by  R.  0. 
Moore;  The  Profession  and  the  Advancement  of  Science,  by  D.  A.  Hughes;  Stable 
Ventilation,  by  M.  H.  Reynolds;  The  Status  of  Therapeutics,  by  P.  A.  Fish;  A 
Review  and  Criticism  of  the  Eighth  Decennial  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States,  by  E.  L.  Quitman;  Hydrothorax  in  the  Horse,  by  G.  B.  Jones;  and 
A  New  Treatment  for  Gastro-Intestinal  Catarrh  of  Milk-Fed  Calves,  by  h.  A.  Klein. 

Annual  report  of  the  State  board  of  live  stock  commiasioners  of  Ohio, 
P.  Fischer  {Ann.  Rpl.  Bd.  Live  Stock  Comrs.  Ohio,  4  (1905),  pp.  71,fig».  i^).— The 
diseases  which  have  occurred  in  Ohio  to  an  extent  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  live  stock  board  during  the  past  4  years  included  the  most  important  diseases  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  cats,  and  fowls. 

The  work  of  the  hoard  of  the  live  stock  commissioners  has  extended  in  many 
directions,  until  at  present  it  is  considered  that  the  services  of  additional  veterina- 
rians are  needed.  As  usual  in  these  reports  maps  are  given  showing  the  location  of 
anthrax,  actinomycosis,  foot-rot,  glanders,  hog  cholera,  swine  plague,  keratitis,  nodu- 
lar disease,  rabies,  mange  in  horses,  tuberculosis,' and  Texas  fever.  In  the  case  of 
each  one  of  these  diseases  a  brief  account  is  presented  of  the  work  of  the  State  vet- 
erinarian and  his  assilgants  in  controlling  the  outbreaks. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  report  copies  are  given  of  laws  relating  to  live  stock  and  the 
duties  of  the  board  of  live  stock  commissioners  of  Ohio. 

Abstracts  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory  of  veterinary  physiology  and 
pharmacology,  III,  P.  A.  Fish  bt  al.  ( Ilhofo:  N.  Y.  State  Vet.  Col.,  1906,  pp.  44). — 
An  account  is  presented  of  a  case  of  urethral  calculus  in  the  dog  (pp.  3-8),  arecolin 
hydrobromate  and  its  action  upon  dogs  and  cats  (pp.  9-13),  the  effects  of  sulphurous 
acid  upon  peptic  and  tryptic  digestion  (pp.  14-21),  ergot  as  an  abortifacient  (pp.  22- 
29),  the  status  of  therapeutics  (pp.  30-34),  the  structure  and  function  of  the  digestive 
tract  of  the  chicken  (pp.  35-42),  and  the  effect  of  sulphurous  acid  upon  the  urinary 
constituents  (pp.  43,  44). 

In  experiments  with  ergot  in  which  cats  were  used,  it  was  found  that  doses  of  this 
drug  wVjuld  produce  abortion  within  24  hours.  In  some  cases  the  young  were  killed, 
while  in  others  they  seemed  not  to  be  affected.  It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  ergot 
exercises  an  abortifacient  action  of  considerable  power.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
present  status  of  theraputics  as  a  profitable  subject  of  study  for  veterinarians.  New 
drags  are  constantly  being  put  on  the  market,  and  from  the  great  number  thus  offered 
for  use  the  veterinarian  must  select,  as  a  result  of  experiment,  those  which  really 
give  promise  of  good  results.  Some  of  the  new  remedies  are  superior  to  the  old  ones 
used  for  specific  purposes,  while  othei-s  are  no  better  or  quite  inferior. 

The  Bang  method  of  controlling  tuberculosis  with  an  illustration  of  its 
application,  H.  A.  HAKDi,«JG,  G.  A.  Smith,  and  V,  A.  Moore  (New  York  State  Sta. 
Bvl.  Si7,  pp.  81-109) . — A  general  account  is  presented  of  the  nature  of  tuberculosis, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  Bang  method  of  controlling  the  disease  and  the 
use  of  tuberculin. 

In  December,  1900,  one  animal  in  the  station  herd  was  found  to  be  tuberculous 
and  on  this  account  the  tuberculin  test  was  given  to  the  whole  herd.  As  a  result  of 
the  test  a  reaction  was  obtained  with  8  cows  and  7  young  cattle  in  a  total  of  28. 
These  animals  were  kept  under  oliservation,  and  in  J901  the  Bang  system  was  put  in 
operation  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  value  under  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  station  herd. 

The  method  was  applied  to  a  total  of  30  animals,  13  of  which  were  healthy  and  17 
tuberculous.    Daring  the  4  years  of  the  test  this  herd  produced  23  heifer  calves, 
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one-half  of  them  coming  from  the  tuberculous  animals.  The  calves  obtained  from 
the  tuberculous  cows  were  not  allowed  to  suck  their  mothers  nor  to  drink  tuberon- 
lons  milk  until  after  it  had  been  pasteurized  at  a  temperature  of  185°  F.  The  record 
of  thB  tuberculous  part  of  the  herd  is  given  in  a  tabular  form  and  notes  are  also 
presented  on  autopsies  on  diseased  animala  and  an  ezamination  of  the  meat  of 
tuberculous  animals  killed  for  beef. 

A  healthy  herd  from  a  tuberculous  herd,  F.  H.  Haix,  H.  A.  Habdivg,  G.  A. 
Smith,  and  V.  A.  Moobb  (Netv  York  State  Sta.  Bttl.  i77,  popuJar  ed.,  pp.  8,  fig.  1).— 
A  popular  summary  of  Bulletin  277,  noted  on  page  1189. 

Combating  tuberculous  in  farm  animals,  A.  Van  Leeuwbn  ( Tydtch.  Vetart- 
tenijk. ,  3S (1906 ),No.6,  pp.  S40~S45 ) .  — This  is  a  controversial  article  in  which  the anthor 
takes  the  position  that  a  governmental  requirement  of  notification  of  ail  rases  of  tuber- 
culosis in  domesticated  animals  would  work  great  hardship.  It  is  frequently  impos- 
sible for  the  owner  to  determine  when  an  animal  is  affected  with  the  disease,  in  fact 
the  most  experienced  veterinarians  sometimes  have  to  make  use  of  all  means  of  disg- 
nosis  in  order  to  determine  the  matter. 

Distribution  of  tuberculosis  in  suspected  and  nonsuspectad  herds  in  Wis- 
consin, H.  L.  Russell  and  E.  G.  Hastings  (  Wtcongin  Sfa.  Bui.  ISS,  pp.  15,  fign  -i].— 
On  account  of  the  insidious  nature  of  tuberculosis  and  also  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  disease  has  been  found  very  pt^valent  in  certain  diury  herds  the  present  bulletin 
has  been  prepared  for  the  purpo^  of  furnishing  a  concise  description  of  the  tnber- 
culin  test  and  further  data  regarding  the  reeulta  obtained  4n>m  this  test  and  its 
reliability. 

Brief  summaries  are  presented  of  some  of  the  previous  work  done  by  this  station 
on  tuberculosis,  and  recommendations  are  made  regarding  the  dimnfection  of  stablefl. 
For  this  purpose  the  authors  recommend  a  whitewash  made  of  fresh  unslaked  lime, 
and  also  saturated  solution  of  copperas. 

Are  tubercle  bacilli  coughed  up  by  cattle  skffected  with  pulmonary  tnber- 
culosisP  J.  A.  Klauners  (Tijdtchr.  Veearttenijk.,  S3  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  SStSSS).— 
From  statistics  regarding  the  organs  affected  in  cases  of  bovine  tuberculofsis  it  appesn 
that  the  lungs  were  diseased  in  40,306  cases  among  a  total  of  46,092.  On  the  hasif  of 
these  facts  and  the  further  fact  of  the  frequent  infection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
throat  and  pharynx,  the  author  justifles  the  conclusion  that  tuberculosis  in  cattle  i! 
very  frequently  contracted  by  inhalation  and  that,  therefore,  the  tubercle  b^lli 
which  cause  such  infection  probably  come  from  other  cows  affected  with  the  pol- 
nionary  form  of  the  disease. 

Serum  vaccination  against  anthrax,  G.  Gazzaniga  ((Xin.  Vet.  [Milm],  i> 
(1906),  Xo.  8,  pp.  203-205)  .—Jinei  notes  are  given  on  vaccination  for  the  purposed 
preventing  anthrax  by  the  method  which  requires  the  use  of  two  vaccines.  Tlus 
method  has  given  satisfactory  results  in  the  author's  hands. 

Blackleg,  W.  H.  Dalrymple  (Louisiana  Stas.  Bui.  85, pp.  7,  fig.  7).— Inquiries  are 
frequently  received  at  the  station  regarding  the  nature  of  blackleg  and  suitable  treat- 
ment for  this  disease.  It  is  suggested  that  probably  many  young  scrub  cattle  of 
little  value  die  of  blackleg  from  year  to  year  without  any  investigation  of  the  ran* 
of  the  dioease.  This  fact  may  account  for  the  persistence  of  the  disease  in  certain 
localities.  Notes  are  given  on  the  cause,  symptoms,  treatment,  and  preventive  vac- 
cination for  blackleg. 

Vaccination  against  blackleg,  K.  R.  Kuipebs  Cnjdtvhr.  Ve«irtsenijk.,S3(190(), 
No.  6,  pp.  S45-S51). — Various  methods  were  tried  in  vaccinating  calves  against  black- 
leg. The  author  usc<l  vaccine  tHread,  dried  vaccine,  and  material  in  solution.  Tm 
best  results  were  obtainetl  from  the  last-named  method.  Brief  notes  are  given  on 
the  pathological  anatomy  of  blackleg  based  on  a  number  of  autopsies. 

Texas  fever  with  methods  for  its  prevention,  J.  R.  Mohler  ( V.  S.  Dfft-  -^f-' 
Bur.  Anim.  Indut.  But.  78,  pp.  4^,  pi.  1,M*-  *).— Th«  anthor  preeentsa  vainable 
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summary  of  information  relating  to  the  nature  of  Texas  fever  and  the  practical 
means  of  its  eradication. 

The  subject-matter  inclndes  a  definition  of  the  disease;  notes  on  its  history  and 
distribution;  etiology;  life  history  of  the  cattle  tick  and  its  agency  in  distributing 
Texas  fever;  means  of  distinguishing  between  this  tick  and  other  species  of  ticks; 
the  loss  caused  by  ticks  aside  from  their  agency  in  carrying  Texas  fever;  symptoms, 
course,  and  termination  of  Texas  fever;  and  treatment  and  prevention  of  the  disease. 
Definite  and  practicable  plans  are  presented  for  the  arrangement  of  farms  bo  that 
cattle  may  be  freed  from  ticks  and  the  ticks  ultimately  eradicated  by  the  system  of 
feed  lota  and  pasture  rotation.  The  method  of  immunization  by  means  of  the  blood 
of  recovered  cattle  is  also  described. 

Vaccination  against  foot-and-mouth  disease,  N.  L.  Buonsanti  (Clin.  Vet. 
[Mifon],  99  {1906),  No.  6,  pp.  14S-14S). — Numerous  experiments  have  been  carried 
out  in  vaccinating  cattle  against  foot-and-mouth  disease  by  means  of  a  mixture  of 
0.03  cc.  of  virulent  lymph  and  0.5  cc.  of  bovine  serum.  For  vaccinating  hogs  and 
sheep  the  author  has  used  a  concentrated  serum  from  a  horse  previously  inoculated 
with  the  yxroB.    The  results  thus  far  obtained  are  promising. 

The  treatment  of  epizootic  abortion,  E.  Thierry  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  11 
(1906),  No.  7,  pp.  208,  309). — A  number  of  investigators  have  found  that  good  results 
may  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  antiseptic  solutions,  such  as  the  use  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  1 : 1,000  parts  in  water,  and  a  solution  of  iodin  and  iodid  of  potash.  An 
internal  prophylactic  treatment,  with  doses  of  5  to  6  drams  of  iodid  of  potash,  has 
also  given  satisfactory  results. 

The  poisoning  of  cattle  by  tobacco  decoction,  F.  Pbdch  (.Tour.  Med.  VH.  rt 
Zootech.,  57  (1906) ,  Feb.,  pp.  78, 79). — Two  heifers  which  had  become  greatly  infested 
with  fleas  were  treated  by  the  owner  with  tobacco  decoction  as  obtained  from  the 
manufacturerand  diluted  withanequalamountof  water.  Within  a  few  hours  serious 
symptoms  of  poisoning  occurred,  the  animals  being  unable  to  rise  and  in  a  state  of 
extreme  coma.  Considerable  irritation  of  the  skin  was  also  produced.  Recovery 
took  place  on  the  following  day. 

Attention  is  called  by  the  author  to  the  fact  that  tobacco  decoction,  diluted  with 
10  parts  of  water,  is  effective  in  such  cases  and  ordinarily  does  not  produce  poison- 
ous effects. 

Vaccination  for  hog  cholera,  L.  BsrsAsco  (Gior.  R.  Soc^  ed  Arcad.  Vet.  Ital., 
55  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  12S-1S5). — References  are  made  to  some  of  the  more  important 
publications  on  this  subject  and  a  table  is  giveu  showing  the  results  of  vaccination 
against  hog  cholera  during  1905.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  p<!rcentage  of 
mortality  in  nonvaccinate<l  hogs  was  79.6,  while  in  vaccinated  animals  it  was  17.4. 

Combating  swine  plague,  Foth  (Berlin.  Tierarztl.  M'chmchr.,  1906,  No.  7,  pp. 
ll.'y-12S). — From  the  standpoint  of  the  veterinary  police,  swine  plague  includes  hog 
cholera  as  well  as  swine  plague  proper. 

Although  these  diseases  frequently  occur  simultaneously  in  the  same  animal,  the 
official  veterinary  police  must  depend  largely  upon  the  clinical  symptoms  and  the 
infectiousne^?s  of  the  disease  iu  reaching  a  diagnosis.  The  persistent  spread  of  swine 
plague  is  attributed  to  its  already  wide  distribution,  the  chronic  course  of  many  cases, 
the  aversion  to  strict  quarantine,  traffic  in  live  pigs,  too  early  period  of  weaning  pigs, 
neglect  of  hygienic  precautions,  and  the  extensive  use  of  improved  breeds,  some  of 
which  are  less  resistant  than  grade  hogs. 

Antidotes  for  poisoning  by  Oastrolobituu  calycintuu,  E.  A.  Mann  (Jour. 
Dept.  Agr.  West.  Aust.,  IS  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  50,  61). — Feeding  experiments  were  car- 
ried out  with  this  plant  in  the  case  of  sheep  in  order  to  test  various  antidotes  for  the 
alkaloid  poison  in  the  plant.  Permanganate  of  potash  in  acidulatetl  water  appeared 
to  have  no  influence  in  checking  the  poisonous  effects.    Negative  results  were  also 
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obtained  with  aodium  bicarbonate.    The  action  of  tannic  acid,  however,  when  given 
as  a  drench  in  doees  of  }  oz.  appeared  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

Sug^gestions  as  to  dipping  sheep  [Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [/»n<fon],  12  (190€),  So.  11, 
pp.  678-681). — Directions  are  given  for  cleaning  dipping  tanks  and  catching  pens, 
mixing  dips,  trimming  the  wool,  and  related  matters,  together  with  notes  on  the 
proper  time  of  dipping  and  on  the  repetition  of  the  proceas. 

InfectioTU  broncho-pneumonia  of  lambs,  E.  TaiBRRY-  {Jour.  Agr.PraL,n.tfr., 
II  {1906),  No.  4,  TV-  110-llS). — Opportunity  was  had  for  studying  a  rather  Berioui 
outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia  of  lambs.  As  a  result  of  this  study  it  appears  that  th« 
disease  is  of  bacterial  origin,  although  the  micro-organism  was  not  isolated.  In  cod- 
trolling  the  disease  the  usual  procedure  in  cases  of  infections  is  reoommended,  vii, 
isolation  of  diseased  animals  and  thorough  disinfection. 

Further  notes  on  the  pathogenic  organism  of  pneiuaonia  and  its  biology, 
LoRBNZ  (Berlin.  TierarzU.  Wchnschr.,  1906,  No.  9,  pp.  146-147,  figs.  *).— As  reported 
in  previous  articles  by  the  author,  an  organism  was  found  in  the  skin  of  hoisea 
affected  with  pneumonia  several  days  after  recovery. 

This  organism  was  obtained  under  the  observation  of  the  strictest  rules  of  ssepos 
and  proved  to  be  a  streptococcus  when  cultivated  on  artificial  nutrient  media.  The 
streptococcusappears  to  develop  from  minuterods.  Thisorganism  when  used  ininoco- 
lation  reproduces  the  disease.  The  author  believes  as  a  result  of  a  further  study  of 
this  organism  that  it  is  really  a  Plasmodium  or  sporozoan,  which  may  be  observed  in 
various  forms,  such  as  spores  and  rods,  which  may  unite  to  form  streptococcus. 

The  demonstration  of  the  organism,  of  pneumonia  in  horses  and  itf 
biology,  LoKENZ  {Berlin.  TierarzU.  Wchntchr.,  1906,  No.  7,  pp.  113-llS,fig».  5). -On 
account  of  the  irregular  manner  in  which  an  outbreak  of  pneumonia  usually  pro- 
gresses in  a  herd  of  horses  it  has  been  assumed  by  many  investigators  that  the  organ- 
ism of  this  disease  must  require  an  intermediate  host,  and  in  this  connection  flies 
have  been  suggested. 

The  author  finds,  however,  that  the  organism  persists  for  a  long  time  in  the  sab- 
cutaneous  tissue.  It  has  been  found  in  consklerable  numbers  in  such  locations  and 
kept  in  pure  cultures.  When  the  virus  thus  obtained  was  inoculated  into  rabWts, 
cocci  were  found  in  the  blood  20  hours  after  inoculation.  Since  the  orftanism 
described  by  the  author  appears  to  be  the  true  cause  of  pneumonia,  it  is  believed  that 
a  method  of  vaccination  can  now  be  readily  devised  which  will  protect  animab 
against  the  disease. 

Pleiiro-pneumonia,  Mouquet  {BvU.  ,Soc.  Cent.  Mid.  Vit.,  8S  {1906),  So.  4,  fP- 
114-117). — Notes  are  given  on  the  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  horses  in  which 
septic  edema  occurred  and  an  ammoniacal  fermentation  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  A 
study  was  made  of  the  reaction  and  chemical  properties  of  the  serous  fluid  in  the 
pleural  cavity  and  the  gases  developed  by  the  ammoniacal  fermentation  in  this  flaid 
were  studied. 

Experiments  with  contagious  coryza,  with  especial  reference  totheinun^' 
nization  of  rabbits  against  this  disease,  J.  Ludw^io  {Monatuh.  Prakt.  TMrtot, 
17  { 1906),  No.  7S,  pp.  SS9-3il).— The  literature  on  this  disease  is  critically  reviewed 
in  connection  with  a  short  bibliography. 

It  appears  from  experimental  work  carried  out  by  the  author  that  rabbits  may  i* 
a(ttively  immunized  against  contagious  coryza.  A  number  of  methods  are  saccesfal 
in  accoinplialiing  this  result,  but  the  best  seems  to  be  fotmd  in  the  use  of  cultnM 
killed  by  moans  of  heat  or  by  the  use  of  iodin  trichlorid.  The  active  immuniiat'*'' 
may  be  brought  about  rapidly  and  may  be  carried  to  a  high  degree  by  repeated  uwc- 
ulations.  The  organism  of  contagious  coryza  is  practically  nonvirulent  for  nibbw 
when  inoculated  hypodermicAlly,  but  in  intraperitoneal  injections  it  rapidly  prw"'*' 
death.  From  the  blood  of  rabbits  thus  immunized  a  serum  may  be  obtained  whicu 
will  -protect  other  animals  from  infection. 
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Experiments  in  protective  inoculation  against  contagious  corjrza  with 
dead  streptococci,  T.  Kitt  {MonaUh.  Prakl.  TierheUk.,  17  (1906),  No.  7-8, pp.  S6S- 
Sii7). — The  experiments  reported  in  this  paper  were  carried  oat  on  colts.  It  was 
found  possible  to  immunize  colts  to  a  considerable  extent  by  inoculating  them  with 
dead  cultures  of  the  streptococcus  of  contagious  coryza.  The  method,  however,  has 
little  to  recommend  it  in  actual  practice,  since  in  order  to  obtain  a  protective  immu- 
nity 6  or  7  treatments  must  be  given.  Passive  iramanity  which  may  be  produced 
by  means  of  injections  of  serum  has  only  a  short  duration. 

Kimberley  disease  in  horses,  R.  E.  Wkir  et  al.  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Went.  Aust., 
IS  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  60-6S). — This  disease  has  a  course  of  variable  duration  and  is 
characterized  by  symptoms  of  congestion  and  derangement  of  the  brain. 

It  appears  that  the  extraordinary  mortality  which  occurs  from  attacks  of  this  dis- 
ease can  not  be  attributed  solely  to  one  cause.  The  presence  of  parasites,  however, 
particularly  Spiroptera  megcutoma,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  predisposing  cause,  in 
connection  with  coarse  forage  and  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  green  food.  In 
treating  the  disease  the  author  recommends  antipyrin  3  times  daily  in  doses  of  1 
dram  together  with  a  mixture  containing  }  dram  calomel  and  i  oz.  ginger. 

A  skin  disease  in  horses  affecting  only  the  white  markings,  £.  £.  Martin 
(  Vet.  Rec,  18  (1906),  No.  92S,  pp.  6g8,  699).— In  Calcutta  the  author  observed  a 
number  of  cases  of  skin  disease  in  Australian  horses  which  had  just  been  landed. 
The  white  parts  only  were  affected  and  appeared  as  if  blistered.  The  disease  was 
attributed  to  an  attack  of  insects,  but  the  exact  species  was  not  known. 

Osteomalacia  in  Tonquin,  J.  Sourrel  (Rev.  Gin.  Mid.  Vd.,  7  (1906),  No.  77, 
pp.  gSS-e48,  figt.  S). — During  the  years  1901-1904  the  author  had  occasion  to  study 
osteomalacia  in  horses  and  mules  in  Tonquin. 

It  was  found  that  the  disease  appears  after  a  varying  period  following  upon  expos- 
ure or  introduction  to  an  affected  region.  The  usual  period  ranges  from  6  months  to 
2  years.  Animals  first  appear  lame  and  depressed,  later  malformations  may  appear 
particularly  in  the  form  of  enlargements  of  the  flat  bones  and  short  articular  bones. 
Fractures  of  the  long  bones  in  the  leg  may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  disease.  Ultimately  the  stage  of  extreme  cachexia  results,  so  that  prognosis  is 
always  serious. 

It  was  found  that  osteomalacia  occurs  in  regions  where  there  is  plenty  of  lime  iu 
the  soil  and  in  the  forage  plants  as  shown  by  analysis.  The  absence  of  lime  could, 
therefore,  not  have  been  the  cause  in  the  cases  observed  by  the  author.  It  is 
believed  that  the  disease  is  of  infectious  origin,  but  the  organism  has  not  l)een 
isolated.  Therapeutic  treatment  is  not  very  successful,  but  some  benefit  was  derived 
from  the  use  of  pilocarpin,  purgatives,  strychnin,  and  feeding  green  forage  plants, 
for  which  purpose  the  author  recommends  the  use  of  Panicum  aquinum. 

TTse  of  artificial  impregnator  in  horse  breeding,  L.  L.  Lewis  and  W.  L.  Eng- 
lish (Oklahoma  Sta.  Circ.  5,  pp.  8,  Jigs.  6). — The  importance  and  general  use  of  the 
artificial  impregnator  by  stockmen  led  the  station  to  send  out  a  circular  letter  of 
inquiry  regarding  the  methods  in  common  practice. 

It  appears  that  there  are  two  forms  of  impr^nator  in  general  use,  the  straight  and 
the  curved.  The  latter  is  preferred,  and  may  be  used  with  or  without  a  vaginal 
spt^ulum.  If  a  breeding  bag  is  used  on  the  stallion  a  speculum  will  l)e  found 
unnecessary.  Before  service  it  may  be  well  to  close  the  neck  of  the  uterus  with  a 
rubber  plug.  After  service  the  plug  is  removed  at  once,  a  part  of  the  semen  injected 
into  the  uterus  and  the  rest  used  to  impregnate  other  mares.  Before  transferring 
the  semen  the  syringe  should  be  warmed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F.  and 
the  transfer  should  take  place  without  delay. 

Experiments  m  preserving  semen  in  vials  for  a  period  of  3  hours  or  more  showed 
that  a  temperature  ol  100-103°  F.  is  less  favorable  to  the  vitality  of  the  sp(>rmatozoa 
than  85°  F.    In  Oklahoma  the  breeding  bag  is  used  by  about  two-thirds  of  those  who 
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impref;nate  mares  artificially.  As  was  to  be  expected,  better  raoceas  attends  Uk 
efforts  of  the  breeder  the  longer  he  practices  the  method. 

The  effect  of  experimental  epilepsy  on  poisoning  by  tetanua  toxin,  L.  Ck^bi 
(Ompt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  60  [1906),  No.  8,  pp.  S97-S99).—lt  has  be«i cUimtd 
by  a  few  investigators  that  the  effects  of  tetanns  toxin  may  be  somewhat  overoonw 
by  passing  an  alternating  electro-current  through  affected  animals. 

This  was  tested  on  guinea  pigs  by  the  author  with  the  result  that  little  benefit  wu 
found  from  the  practice.  Guinea  pigs  inoculated  with  tetanus  toxin  showeil  the 
epileptiform  crisis  of  the  disease  during  the  passage  of  an  alternating  current  in  the 
same  manner  as  shown  by  normal  animals.  The  muscular  contractions  difappeuei 
for  a  few  minutes  after  the  epileptiform  crisis  but  soon  recurred  again,  .-inimals 
treated  in  this-manner  lived  little  longer  than  the  control  animals. 

Treatment  of  demodectic  mange,  Cedeac  {Jour.  Med.  TV/,  et  Zontech.,57  (iWKI. 
Feb.,  pp.  80-83). — Attention  is  called  to  the  undeairability  of  attempting  to  treat  all 
forms  of  mange  and  parasitic  skin  diseases  by  similar  lines  of  treatment  In  somr 
forms  of  mange  caused  by  demodectes  as  well  as  phlegmenons  dermatitis  it  is  i»uJIt 
best  to  scarify  the  affected  {)arts  and  apply  tincture  of  iodin. 

The  bacillus  of  mouse  typhoid  and  related  forma,  R.  Tkomxbdorf  (Ank. 
Hyg.,  55  (1906),  No.  S,  jjp.  £79-298).— kn  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  pel*- 
tionship  and  independence  or  identity  of  various  bacteria  related  to  the  moose 
typhoid  bacillus. 

In  experiments  along  this  line  a  series  of  agglutination  tests  were  made,  bat  it 
was  found  that  agglutination  is  a  very  uncertain  method  of  determining  the  identity 
or  specific  individuality  of  bacteria  of  this  group.  Apparently  Bacilhu  enienlidUb 
distinct  from  the  other  bacteria  of  this  group,  while  there  are  various  group*  under 
the  paratyphoid  bacillus  as  well  as  of  the  hog  cholera  bacillus.  It  was  impoaeible 
by  means  of  agglutination  tests  to  differentiate  between  the  mouse  typhoid  hsdlloB, 
hog  cholera,  paratyphoid,  and  meat-poisoning  bacillus. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  bacilli  which  have  been  used  for  the  destmc- 
tion  of  mice  as  well  as  the  hog  cholera  bacillus  may  be  pathogenic  tor  man.  The 
author  believes,  however,  that  there  is  no  justification  tor  prohibiting  the  use  of  ctil- 
tures  of  mouse  typhoid  bacillus  in  the  destruction  of  field  mice. 

BUSAL  EHOIlTEEBIlirO. 

Irrig'ation  from  Snake  Biver,  Idaho,  H.  G.  Raschbachbb  ( U.  8.  Depl.  Ajr., 
Office  E.cyt.  SUts.  Virc.  65,  pp.  16). — ^The  territory  covered  by  this  circular  extenite 
from  the  Wyoming  line  to  Salmon  River,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles.  In  thi«  a«» 
there  is  about  8(X),000  acres  at  present  under  ditch,  and  the  proposed  workf  will  j 

cover  about  2(X),000  acres  additional.  Probably  not  more  than  half  of  this  l«nJ 
is  at  present  under  cultivation,  leaving  a  large  area  which  is  awaiting  settlement. 

This  circular  is  devoted  to  the  conditions  which  a  new  settler  will  meet  in  making 
a  home  in  this  section.     With  few  unimportant  exceptions,  the  settlers  most  secuie 
rights  from  companies  building  ditches,  there  being  little  if  any  opportunity  tor         | 
securing  rights  directly  from  the  streams.     Most  ot  the  canals  are  built  either  nnder  \ 

the  Carey  Act,  under  which  the  lands  and  water  rights  are  disposed  of  on  terro?  | 

sfiecified  in  contracts  with  the  State,  or  under  the  reclamation  act  which  provida 
for  the  payment  by  the  settler  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  works,  the 
lands  being  taken  up  under  the  homestead  law,  which  requires  the  payment  of  land 
office  fees  only. 

Th-;  prices  of  water  rights  under  these  various  projects  vary  from  $15  to  125  per 
acre.  The  expense  which  mast  be  met  by  the  new  settler  during  the  first  year  i.^ 
estimated  as  follows,  the  full  pric;e  of  the  water  right  being  included  in  this  estimate. 
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This,  however,  need  not  be  paid  during  the  first  year,  but  may  be  distributed  over  a 
series  of  years. 

First  cost  of  tlie  land  and  water  right $25.50 

Fencing  material 3.00 

Labor:  , 

Grubbing  sagebrush 3. 50 

Plowing : 2.50 

Seeding 50 

Leveling  and  marking 1.00 

Ditching 2.00 

Irrigating 2.00 

Total  cost  per  acre 40.00 

The  circular  contains  also  the  record  of  a  number  of  crop  experiments  made  at 
Twin  Falls  during  the  season  of  1905. 

B«Bults  of  experiments  on  irrigrated  meadows,  Tacke  (.IfiU.  DexA.  Landw. 
Gaell.,  ei  (1906),  No.  9,  pp.  96-101). — The  experiments  described  were  started  in 
1900  on  meadow  lands  belonging  to  the  agricultural  improvement  association  of 
Bruchhausen-Syke-Thedinghaasen. 

Three  types  of  soil  were  selected,  a  clayey  loam  meadow  with  a  layer  25  to  30  cm. 
deep,  rich  in  humus,  a  low  moor,  and  a  light  sandy  heath.  These  tracts  were  subdi- 
vided and  given  varying  quantities  of  Thomas  phosphate  meal  and  kainit,  with  and 
without  irrigation.  The  plats  were  irrigated  by  running  and  still  water  so  as  to  com- 
pare the  methods. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  without  fertilizers  on  the  first  tract  was  increased  77 
per  cent  by  irrigating  with  running  water,  and  50  per  cent  by  flooding  in  checks. 
With  the  application  of  a  small  amount  of  Thomas  phosphate  (150  kg.  per  hectare 
annually)  there  was  a  further  increase  of  al>out  33  per  cent,  while  additional  quanti- 
ties showed  very  small  increases  in  the  crop.  Kainit  alone  showed  no  increase  at 
all  when  applied  at  the  rate  of  about  500  kg.  per  hectare  annually,  as  the  lands  were 
not  deficient  in  potassium  salts.    The  other  tracts  show  quite  similar  results. 

In  all  cases  the  method  of  irrigating  with  moving  water  appears  to  give  larger 
yields  than  the  check-flooding  method,  averaging  on  the  first  tract  28  per  cent  greater, 
on  the  second  34  per  cent,  while  on  the  third  the  advantage  is  even  more  marked. 
The  running  water  is  applied  by  ridging  the  land,  and  apparently  not  by  furrows  as 
in  the  United  States.  The  author  urges  independent  local  experiments  and  cautions 
against  accepting  the  data  given  as  applicable  under  different  conditions  of  soil  and 
ground  water. 

Irrigated  lands  in  Idaho  ( The  Stale  oj  Idalio.  Boise,  1903,  pp.  59-6i). — A  sum- 
mary of  irrigation  statistics  is  present<Hl,  showing  3,600  miles  of  canals  costing 
nearly  $10,000,000  and  covering  over  2,000,000 acres,  of  which  840,000  are  now  under 
cultivation.  The  publication  contains  also  articles  on  projects  under  the  Carey  Act 
and  the  Reclamation  Act,  and  brief  descriptions  of  irrigation  systems  by  counties. 
The  report  is  profusely  illustrated. 

[Irrigation  in  Wyoming]  (The  Stale  of  Wyoming.  1903,  pp.  54-79,  ph.  6). — 
Under  the  titles  Public  Lands  and  Irrigation  Projects,  State  Lands,  and  How  to 
Obtain  a  Right  to  Use  Water  in  Wyoming,  a  review  is  given  of  Reclamation  and 
Carey  Act  projects,  ditches  built  and  projected  by  private  parties,  and  the  laws 
relating  to  public  lands  and  water  rights. 

Kethod  and  cost  of  constructing  cement  pipe  in  place,  H.  P.  Gillbttg  ( Engin. 
Rec,  S3  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  349,  350,  figs.  S). — The  Ransome  method  of  making  con- 
tinuous cement  sewer  pipe  in  place,  which  is  descrilied  here,  suggests  the  use  of  the 
same  machine  for  drain  pipes. 
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The  device  consists  of  a  core  10  ft.  long,  with  a  eectional  sheet-iron  mold.  The 
cement  is  rammed  into  place  by  hand,  and  the  whole  machine  is  moved  gradoally 
forward  by  winding  up  a  cable  by  a  lever  and  ratchet  windlass.  The  actual  cost  of 
laying  8-in.  pipe  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  6.6  cts.  per  foot,  wrffftr  12-in.  pipe  10.25 
cts.  per  foot,  300  to  400  ft.  a  day  being  laid  with  a  crew  of  7  or  8  men.  While  the 
1>ipes  laid  are  said  to  be  as  tight  as  cement-jointed  vitrified  pipe,  it  wonld  not !«  dif- 
ficult to  make  them  porous  enough  for  drainage  by  using  less  cement  or  by  providing 
openings. 

An  mTeatig«tion  of  the  aadent  hydraulic  works  in  Algeria,  S.  G»n<L 
(Pari*:  Ooivt.,  190B,  pp.  14S,fig».  17). — This  report  consists  of  descriptions  of  hydrao- 
lic  works  of  Roman  origin  founJ  in  the  varioas  provinces  of  Algeria,  written  by  local 
administrative  ofiioere,  engineers,  or  army  officers  familiar  with  particular  localitieg. 
There  are  described  about  80  barrages,  30  reservoirs,  20  aqueducts,  and  a  large  nnm- 
ber  of  smaller  hydraulic  works  formerly  used  for  irrigation  or  city  water  supplies. 

Strainers  for  driven  wells,  D.  H.  Maury  (Engin.  Neiiv,  55  (1906),  Ao.  JO.pi'. 
e60,261,fig».  S). — While  fine  strainers  have  been  generally  favored  because  thev 
exclude  fine  sand,  their  capacity  and  durability  are  low. 

The  principle  of  the  coarse  strainer  is  that  fine  sand  is  freely  admitted  and  may  be 
pumped  out,  thus  washing  all  the  fine  material  from  a  zone  surrounding  the  drainer 
and  creating  what  is  virtually  a  strainer  of  clean  gravel  having  a  large  capacity,  and 
since  a  certain  initial  velocity  is  required  to  start  fine  material  toward  the  well,  r.<) 
silt  will  be  drawn  in  when  pumping  any  less  water  than  the  maximum  capacity  of 
the  sand  pump. 

The  author  describes  several  well-strainers  and  the  methods  of  perforating  well 
casings  after  driving. 

Mountain  road  construction  in  Idaho,  E.  B.  Darlinoton  {Engin.  Sm,M 
(1906),  No.  11,  j>p.  283,  SSS).— The  legislature  of  Idaho  in  1905  authorized  the  expen- 
diture of  $50,000  for  mountain  roads,  under  the  supervision  of  a  State  commisson, 
the  cost  of  new  roads  to  be  divided  with  the  community  benefited. 

Over  100  miles  of  road  have  already  been  built  or  are  nearing  completion  nnder  this 
law.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  commission  to  spend  only  $500  to  $1,000  per  znile,  the 
roads  being  8  tu  12  feet  wide,  with  a  maximum  grade  of  12  per  cent  Tamoats  tie 
built  every  half  mile.  AH  running  streams  are  bridged,  culverts  are  built  in  An 
channels,  and  swampy  places  are  corduroyed,  all  such  structures  to  be  12  ft  wide. 
The  roads  are  carefully  located  with' a  view  to  future  improvements. 

Koad  maintenance,  R.  A.  Meeker  {Engin.  liec,  SS  {J906),  Xo.  IS,  pp.  4^4, 
42o). — An  article  written  for  the  annual  report  of  the  New  Jersey  ••ommiaionerof 
public  roads.  The  problem  of  maintenance  is  to  reduce  wear  and  replace  worn 
material  cheaply.  Good  drainage  is  essential;  the  wearing  surfoce  should  be  hard, 
and  should  be  kept  free  from  dust  by  sweeping  or  scraping,  if  the  rains  do  not  keep 
it  wat<hed  away.  General  repairs  .<<hould  be  made  in  fall  and  spring,  and  prooipt 
minor  repairs  at  all  seasons.    The  use  of  the  best  stone  only  is  recommended. 

STTBAL  ECONOMICS. 

Depreciation  in  agricultural  values,  P.  Caziot  {Jour.  Agr.  PivL,  n.  itr., " 
{1906),  No.  7,  pp.  S03-S06).— The  value  of  agricultural  land  in  France  advanced 
during  most  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  since  1880  there  has  been  a  verv  gn*l 
decrea.«e,  the  decrea.«e  being  as  great  as  70  or  80  per  cent  in  some  instances. 

In  general  the  land  of  the  peasant  proprietors  has  decreased  to  a  greater  extent 
than  that  of  large  estates.  The  causes  given  for  this  depreciation  are  that  capital 
invested  in  land  yields  smaller  returns  than  formerly,  due  to  changes  in  agriculture 
which  make  the  land  a  relatively  less  important  agent  in  agricultural  proilnftion. 
Intensive  cultivation  has  given  to  operating  capital  a  greater  importance  than  it  Io^ 
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merly  had  in  agricultural  operations.  A  second  cause  assigned  is  the  decrease  lb 
raral  population,  which  has  resulted  in  a  rise  in  wages. 

S«port  on  the  operation  of  agricultural  insurance  societies,  A.  db  C^ris 
{Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  11  (1906),  No.  14,  pp.  491,  4*?).— The  official  journal  of 
April  1  contains  a  report  on  the  operation  of  mutual  agricultural  insurance  societies. 

There  has  been  in  the  last  9  years  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
societies.  There  were  1,484  such  societies  in  1897,  and  6,556  in  1906.  They  insure 
live  stock  against  death,  agricultural  buildings  against  fire,  crops  against  hail,  and 
farmers  against  accident.  The  total  amount  of  risks  carried  is  3,920, 100  francs  (about 
$785,000).  The  government  supervises  the  organization  of  the  new  societies,  paying 
special  attention  that  the  rates  are  high  enough  to  insure  payment  of  indemnities. 
It  also  supervises  in  a  limited  way  the  operation  of  societies  and  luds  them  in  case  of 
special  need  resulting  from  epidemics. 

The  government  has  encouraged  so  far  as  possible  the  federation  of  the  smaller 
societies  in  order  that  they  may  have  greater  stability. 

The  loans  of  the  Credit  Foncier  for  agricultural  enterprises,  A.  db  Cttas 
{JmiT.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  11  (1906),  No.  14,  p.  4^)- — The  commission  appointed  by 
the  ministry  of  agriculture  to  make  a  study  of  the  Credit  Foncier  and  recommend 
modifications  to  make  its  loans  more  popular,  has  recommended  that  loans  for  drain- 
age and  other  agricultural  improvement  shall  be  made  easier,  that  loans  should  be 
extended  to  agricultural  societies  organized  under  the  laws  of  1865-1888,  that  interest 
should  be  lowered,  and  that  the  system  of  guaranteeing  reimbursement-be  revised. 

Meat  in  foreign  markets,  tariffs  of  fourteen  importing  nations,  and  coun- 
tries of  surplus  (  U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Bxd.  S9,  pp.  95). — This  bulletin  con- 
tains a  summary  ofinformation  concerning  the  exptort  trade  in  American  meat,  ani- 
mal and  packing-house  products,  the  customs  tariffs  of  14  of  the  principal  countries 
importing  these  animals  and  products,  and  the  conditions  of  production  of  these 
commodities  for  export  in  12  countries  which  are,  or  may  become,  competitors  of 
the  United  States  in  this  industry. 

Heat  animals  and  packing-house  products  imported  into  eleven  principal 
countries,  1800-1904  (  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Slatis.  Bui.  40,  pp.  P*).— The  value 
of  the  meat  animals  and  packing-house  products  imported  into  13  European  coun- 
tries and  Cuba  in  1904  was  $506,715,512.  Of  the  total  amount  sent  to  11  of  the  coun- 
tries included,  the  United  States  supplied  40.38  per  cent. 

Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia  as  markets  for  packing-house  products  (  U.  & 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Bui.  41,  PP-  *i). — Information  obtained  from  published 
official  reports  is  summarized  and  classified. 

The  value  of  meat  and  other  packing-house  products  imported  mto  Norway  in 
1902-1904  had  a  value  of  $4,585,000,  an  increase  of  29  per  cent  over  1895-1897.  In 
Sweden  the  total  value  of  these  products  imported  was  $4,227,000  in  1901-1903,  and 
in  Russia  $4,337,000.  In  Swe<len  the  increase  since  1895-1897  was  62.3  per  cent. 
"  KuHHia  being  primarily  an  agricultural  country  with  an  enormous  export  of  grain, 
and  the  Russian  people  consuming  very  small  quantities  of  meats,  the  ini[x>rt.s  of 
meat  animals  and  packing-house  products  are  very  small  and  do  not  show  any  strong 
tendency  to  increase." 

Cotton  production  and  statistics  of  cotton-seed  products,  1908  (Bur.  of  (he 
Cenms  [U.  S.]  Bui.  40,  pp.  7S,  maps 2) . — This  bulletin  gives  cotton  statLxtics  of  the 
L'nited  States  for  the  years  1902,  1903,  1904,  and  1905;  sketcheS  the  history  of  the 
production  of  cotton  throughout  the  world;  discusses  the  possible  increase  of  cotton 
growing  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries;  and  descrilies  the  products  made 
from  cotton  seed,  giving  statistics. 

The  total  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  in  500-lb.  bales  was  10,827,168 
in  1902, 10,045,615  in  1903, 13,679,954  in  1904,  and  10,804,556  m  1905.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  was  $501,897,134.65  in   1902,  $660,549,230.82  in   1903, 
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$652,031,635.97  in  1904,  and  1632,298.322.57  in  1905.  The  conclusion  reached  rejaud- 
iag  the  prodaction  of  cotton  in  foreign  coantries  ie  that  only  in  the  remote  fatore  ia 
there  a  prospect  of  any  other  country  than  the  United  States  producing  any  luge 
amount  of  cotton  for  export. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  establishments  making  cotton-eeed 
products  since  1900,  the  number  in  that  year  being  369,  and  715  in  1905.  The  value 
of  the  products  increased  from  $19,335,947  in  1890  to  $96,407,621  in  1905.  TbeK 
products  include  linter^,  hulls,  and  oil. 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  sugar  as  a  commodity,  Ellex  D.  Elld' 
(Bryn  Sfawr  Col.  Monogtaphs,4  {1906),  pp.  117). — This  monograph  presents  a  ebidy 
of  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  sugar  and  of  the  history  of  the  substance  as  a  com- 
modity in  various  countries  of  the  world.  A  list  of  over  100  references  bearing  un 
the  subject  from  a  practical,  historical,  geographical,  and  technical  standpoint  is 
given.  ' 

AOBICULTTTBAL  EDUCATION. 

Higher  agricultural  education,  £.  A.  Bkyak  (PuUman,  M'ath.:  AuOior,  1S05, 
pp.  16). — An  address  delivered  before  the  Educational  Congress  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clarke  Exposition  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  which  the  aims  of  pure  and  applied  sdeooe 
are  set  forth,  and  the  development  of  agricultural  education  in  the  United  States  is 
outlined.  Agricultural  education  is  characterized  as  genuine,  real  education  whirh 
can  not  do  without  the  old  inatrumentaof  education,  but  which  "  has  added  ncwand 
better  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  mind  growth  along  certain  directions,  namely, 
that  of  the  life  which  the  student  is  to  lead." 

Educational  agriculture,  W.  R.  Hart  (Peru,  Nebr.:  Auth^fi-  11906],  pp.  16].— 
This  is  a  discussion  of  the  pedagogics  of  agriculture  based  on  the  premise  thai 
"before  agriculture  becomes  entitled  to  a  permanent  place  in  the  common  school 
course  it  must  withstand  three  tests:  first,  the  test  of  usefulness;  second,  the  test 
of  mental  disciphne;  third,  the  test  of  humanizing  culture."  The  conclusion  of  the 
author  is  "that  from  whatever  point  of  view  the  subject  is  approached,  agricnltnre 
gives  an  affirmative  answer  to  every  test  that  can  be  applied  to  any  subject,  not 
excepting  the  richest,  in  any  course  of  study." 

How  can  a  college  of  agriculture  keep  close  to  the  groundP  L.  H.  Binir 
{Cornell  Countryman,  S  {1906),  No.  9,  pp.  S07,  iOS).—-The  writer  discusses  means  of 
bringing  the  people  and  the  college  closer  together,  and  among  other  things  suggests 
the  sending  of  college  students  to  approved  farms  to  learn  advanced  farm  practice, 
and  the  bringing  of  experienced  farmers  to  the  college  to  lecture  and  consult  Mat- 
mally  with  students. 

Proceedings  of  the  nineteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  AgriculturEd  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  November  14-16,  1905,  edited  by  A.  C.  Trie,  W.  H.  BKAi,and 
H.  C.  White  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expl.  Sla».  Bui.  164,  pp.  1S9,  dgm.  *).-An 
account  of  this  convention  has  t)een  given  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  321) . 

Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Assodatioii  of 
Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  edited  by  W.  H.  Bkal,  J.  Hamiltos,  and  G.  C. 
Creelman  {U.  S.  DejU.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Staa.  Bui.  166,  pp.  95).— This  is  a  detailed 
account  ol  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November 
9-11,  1905.  * 

Animal  husbandry — four-year  course,  R.  S.  Shaw  {Rpt.  Mich.  Aead.  Sa.,1 
{1903) ,  pp.  14:2-144).— This  is  a  syllabus  of  a  course  in  animal  husbandry  for  gradu- 
ates of  a  good  high  school,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  some  features  of  the  syllabus 
Out  of  a  total  cf  382  hours  in  the  course  129i  hours  are  devoted  to  animal  husbandry 
subjects,  30  hoarg  to  other  agricultural  subjects,  and  25i  hours  to  hygiene,  anatomv, 
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and  veterinary  science.    The  remainder  of  the  time  is  taken  up  with  English,  math- 
ematics, chemistry,  botany,  bacteriology,  and  drawing. 

Coune  in  cheeee  making  for  movable  schoola  of  agriculture,  L.  L.  Van 
SI.YKB  ( V.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Office  Expi.  Stas.  Bui.  166,  pp.  6^).— This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  courses  designed  to  give  more  extended  and  specific  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture outside  of  regularly  organized  schools  than  is  now  being  given  in  the  farmers' 
institutes.  A  brief  statement  concerning  the  plan  for  the  movable  schools  is  given 
in  a  prefatory  note  by  the  farmers'  institute  specialist  of  this  Office.  The  course 
outlined  in  this  bulletin  consists  of  14  lectures  accompanied  by  14  practicums.  The 
bulletin  also  contains  a  list  of  apparatus  needed  in  giving  the  course  in  cheese  making 
and  lists  of  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

Syllabus  for  a  four-year  course  in  hortictiltul'e,  U.  P.  Hedrick  (Rpt.  Mich. 
Acad.  Sci.,  7  {1903),  p.  141)- — This  is  a  syllabus  of  a  course  in  horticulture  suitable 
for  graduates  of  a  good  high  school.  Required  horticultural  subjects  occupy  65  out 
of  a  total  of  420  hours,  and  this  number  may  be  increased  to  110  hours  by  choosing 
senior  electives  in  horticulture. 

Teaching  horticulture  in  high  schools  (AgneuUure  [Nebr.'\,  S  (1906),  No.  H, 
pp.  2-6). — Reason.^  for  teaching  horticulture  and  topics  best  suited  for  horticulture 
in  high  schools  are  given,  also  some  items  of  necessary  equipment,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  the  school  garden. 

Topics  in  horticulture  for  common  schools,  U.  P.  Hedrick  ( Rpt.  Mich.  Acad. 
Sci.,  7  (1905),  p.  140). — Horticultural  topics  suitable  for  common  schools  are  arranged 
under  the  three  heads  propagation  of  plants,  vegetable  gardening,  and  pomology. 

Outline  for  a  brief  course  in  agricultural  economics,  K.  L.  Butterpibld 
(Rpt.  Mich.  Acad.  Sci.,  7  (1903),  jyp.  149,  ISO). 

Outline  for  a  brief  course  in  rural  sociology,  K.  L.  BuTTBRriSLD  (Rjtt.  Mich. 
Acad.  Sci.,  7  (1906),  pp.  160,  151). 

Courses  in  some  phases  of  rural  economy.  Outline  for  a  course  in  farm 
management,  F.  W.  Card  (Rpt.  Mich.  Acad.  Sci.,  7  (1906),  pp.  14S,  149). 

Teaching  agricultural  economics  in  the  agricultural  high  schools,  E. 
Vlibberor  (Ren.  Gen.  Agron.,  14  (1905),  Xoi.  10-11,  pp.  444-46S).— The  author  states 
that  agricultural  economics  might  be  held  to  include  studies  of  agricultural  practice 
and  also  studies  of  economic,  social,  political,  and  legal  conditions,  but  confines  his 
discussion  to  the  latter.  A  complete  course  of  instruction  is  outlined.  It  includes 
property  rights  in  land;  rents;  statistics;  land  taxes;  tariff;  public  regulations;  size 
of  land  holdings;  succession;  subdivision  of  holdings;  credit;  capital;  labor;  insur- 
ance; agricultural  associations;  teaching  of  agriculture;  sanitary  regulations,  etc.  It 
is  recommended  that  class  work  be  supplemented  by  the  preparation  of  monographs, 
students  studying  conditions  in  their  home  communities  and  by  seminar  work. 

How  to  determine  what  to  teach  in  nature  study,  L.  A.  Hatch  (Xalure- 
Sludy  Rev.,  i  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  1.1-17). — An  argument  in  favor  of  teaching  nature 
study  with  a  clearly  defined  object  in  view.  The  writer  holds  that  in  planning  a 
course  in  nature  study  "  (1)  A  vital  human  relation  should  be  found  in  all  the  work 
undertaken;  (2)  the  course  should  contain  within  itself  a  rich  content  that  is  worth 
studying;  (3)  there  should  exist  an  intimate  relation  among  the  parts,  holding  the 
same  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  work  covered  from  year  to  year  will  be 
progressive  and  united." 

Kature  study  in  its  practical  bearings,  J.  P.  Stewart  (Nature-Study  Rev.,  2 
(1906),  No.  S,  pp.  55-66;  reprinted  from  [/W.]  Normal  School  Quart.). — A  dLscussion 
of  the  reason  for  teaching  nature  study,  its  relation  to  agricultural  teaching,  what  it 
should  include,  the  principles  that  should  guide  in  its  organization  and  presentation, 
and  the  place  where  it  should  be  taught.  The  writer's  answer  to  the  last  question  is 
"  The  all-important  place  for  nature  study  is  in  the  country  school."    The  two  prob- 
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lems  for  discnaeioii  in  reaching  the  country  school  are  (1)  how  to  reach  the  teKha 
and  (2)  what  to  do  in  these  schools,  and  how. 

Tbe  relation  of  nature  atudy  to  manual  tretining',  W.  A.  Baldwik  (>a(iii«- 
Shidy  Rev.,  S  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  41-4S,  fig».  *).— The  writer  discusses  the  relati<mahipB 
between  these  two  subjects  from  2  standpoints,  that  of  the  subject  taught  and  that  of 
the  child.  In  the  first  case  be  shows  that  while  nature  study  and  manual  trainio; 
were  once  wide  apart,  they  have  been  modified  until  they  come  very  near  togetfae. 
Secondly,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  "the  only  true  line  of  approach,"  he 
finds  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two — that  with  the  child  at  home 
on  the  farm  most  of  nature  study  is  also  manual  training,  and  vice  verea. 

Experiences  in  school  grardening',  J.  B.  Dandeno  {Rpt.  Mich.  Acad.  Sa..,7  (19(&\, 
pp.  166-160). — An  argument  against  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  condacting 
school  gardens  in  rural  schools  based  on  the  experience  of  the  writer  in  growing 
plants  and  trees  in  a  country  school,  and  against  teaching  elementary  agricnltnre  in 
such  schools  based  on  the  premise  that  "agriculture  is  purely  and  necesearilyas 
art,"  and  that  in  order  to  teach  it  the  sciences  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  phyao, 
mineralogy,  and  geology  would  have  to  be  taught 

The  school  garden  at  Bowesville,  Canada,  E.  A.  Howbs  [Naturt-Sudy  Rec.,t 
(1906),  No.  9,  pp.  4S-SS,fig8.  g,  dgm.  1). — An  interesting  account  is  given  of  a  suc- 
cessful experiment  "to  determine  what  might  be  accomplished  along  the  line  of 
nature  study  by  means  of  a  school  garden  in  a  large  ungraded  rural  school,  nnder 
stable  conditions,  by  a  trained  teacher  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  work." 
While  the  work  in  the  lower  grades  did  not  differ  materially  from  other  school 
garden  work,  that  in  the  upper  grade  consisted  largely  of  cultural  and  spnyisg 
experiments  with  potatoes,  this  crop  being  one  of  the  leading  staples  of  the  regioa 

The  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  rural  common  schools,  E.  BcBKHii 
{Rpt.  Mich.  Acad.  Sci.,7  {190S),pp.  i5*-i55).— After  discussing  someof  theeswntiab 
of  training  for  rural  school  teachers,  the  author  considers  the  county  normal  tniii- 
ing  classes  now  in  vogue  in  Michigan  and  the  courses  for  rural  teachers  in  the  State 
normal  schools. 

The  school  garden  and  the  country  school,  G.  D.  Fvllkr  (Ottaua  NaL,  19 

(1906),  No.  IS,  p.  ZS5-S46,  dgm.  1).— An  account  of  school  garden  work  in  coniiec- 

'  tion  with  a  Macdonald  rural  school  at  Brome,  Quebec,  giving  particulars  regardinf; 

the  conduct  of  the  garden  work  during  the  winter  and  spring  terms,  and  in  the  suin- 

nier  vacation. 

True  nature  study:  Its  fundamentals  and  its  relation  to  some  other  cob- 
jecta,  J.  V.  Crone  (Nature-I^udy  Rtv.,  g  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  177-184). 

Nature  study  and  gardening,  Estbllb  Rebl  (  WashingUm:  Govt.  Prmtag  Qfct, 
190.'),  pp.  27,  figs.  4). — A  bulletin  giving  suggestions  to  teachers  in  Indian  schools 
regarding  nature  study  lessons,  window  boxes,  and  gardening. 

Education  in  Indian  rural  schools.  A  plea  for  nature  study,  F.  G.  Sly  (.f  jr. 
Jour.  India,  1  (1906),  No.  g,  pp.  115-lgS). — An  ailment  for  rural  school  instmction 
dealing  with  concrete  objects  before  abstract,  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  and  basing  instniction  upon  the  familiar  surroundings  of  the  child. 

"The  familiar  surroundings  of  the  rural  school  boy  are  essentially  agricultural,  s" 
that  his  education  should  very  largely  be  based  upon  agriculture."  A  distinction  a 
made  l)etween  teaching  agriculture,  which  is  not  recommended,  and  teaching  natare 
study  through  the  use  of  agricultural  material,  which  is  strongly  urged.  Suggestions 
are  given  for  training  teachers  in  cooperation  between  the  education  and  agncul- 
tural  departments  of  India. 

Royal  Hungarian  Central  Viticultural  Institute  (VlnMilvl  Central  Ampdo- 
logigve  Royal  Hoiigrois.  Budapest,  1905,  pp.  15,  figs.  6,  dgms.  #).— This  is  a  description 
of  the  organization,  buildings,  and  other  equipment  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Central 
Viticultural  Institute  opened  at  Budapest  in  1904.    The  institute  includes  dinsions  of 
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biolofty,  chemistry,  zymology,  and  viticulture  and  enolocyi  each  under  a  chief  subor- 
dinate to  the  director  of  the  institute.  The  buildings  include  a  main  building  con- 
taining offices,  library,  museum,  auditorium,  lecture  rooms,  and  lalx>ratorie8,  and  4 
separate  laboratory  buildings,  one  for  each  division.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  build- 
ings are  several  vineyards  containing  American  and  European  vines  and  hybrids. 

Agricttltural  education  in  India,  J.  Harward  ( Trap.  Agr.  mid  Mag.  Ceylon  Agr. 
Soc.,  S5  (1905),  No.  5,  pp.  717-7SZ). — An  historical  and  general  account  of  agricul- 
tural education  in  India,  including  the  work  done  in  agricultural  colleges,  secondary 
schools,  and  niral  Bchools. 

Schools  for  colonial  ae^riculture,  Reineckk  {Tropmpflanzer,  10  (1906),  No.  4, 
pp.  SS8-S4S). — An  account  is  given  of  the  schools  for  colonial  agriculture  existing  in 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  and  European  colonies. 

MISCELLAHEOirS. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Colorado  Station,  1901  (Colorado  Sta.  Rpt. 
1901,  pp.  S.f) . — This  report,  recently  issued,  contains  a  financial  statement  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30,  1901;  and  reports  of  the  director,  heads  of  departments,  and 
field  agents  of  the  station,  parts  of  which  are  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The 
report  of  the  Plains  Substation  includes  notes  on  weather  conditions,  various  horti- 
cultural and  field  crops  grown  during  the  year,  stock  raising,  irrigation,  and  other 
topics. 

Report  of  Florida  Station,  1908  ( Florida  Sla.  Rpt.  190S,  pp.  79).— This  contains 
a  report  of  the  director,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30, 
1902-3,  a  list  of  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  station,  and  brief  reports  of  the  heads  of 
departments. 

Seport  of  Florida  Station,  1904  (Florida  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  ^^').— This  con- 
tMns  a  report  of  the  director,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1904,  departmental  reports,  and  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the  station  available  for 
distribution. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Beport  of  Illinois  Station,  1004  (lUinoit  Sta.  Rpt.  1904, 
pp.  IS). — This  contains  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  principal  lines  of  station 
work  during  1904,  a  list  of  the  bulletins  published  by  the  station,  and  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904. 

Twentieth  Annual  Beport  of  Maine  Station,  1004  (Maine  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp. 
gge). — This  is  made  up  entirely  of  reprints  of  Bulletins  100-111  of  the  station  which 
were  issued  during  the  year. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Beport  of  Maine  Station,  1906  (Maine  Sla.  RjA.  1905. 
pp.  S6S). — This  is  made  up  entirely  of  reprints  of  Bulletins  112-124  which  were  issued 
during  the  year. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Beport  of  ITew  Mexico  Station,  1003  (New  Mexico  Sta. 
Rpt.  190S,  pp.  SO). — This  contains  a  report  of  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  station 
daring  the  year  with  a  list  of  press  bulletins  issued,  periodicals  received  by  the  sta- 
tion, and  a  list  of  the  available  bulletins  and  reports  to  date.  Departmental  reports 
containing  in  some  instances  experimental  work  are  included  and  a  financial  state- 
ment is  given  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1903. 

Twenty-third  Annucd  Beport  of  the  New  Tork  State  Station,  1904  (New 
York  State  Sta,  Rpt.  1904,  p]).  457). — This  contains  a  financial  statement  for  the  year 
ended  September  30, 1904,  a  list  of  perio<licals  received  by  the  station,  meteorological 
obeervationB  noted  elsewhere,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  245-260  of  the  station. 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (Ohio  Sta.  Grc.  4S,  pp.  ^).— This  calls 
attention  to  the  nature  and  results  of  the  work  of  the  station  as  a  justification  for 
asking  for  an  increase  in  the  State  appropriation. 
411»— No.  12—06 6 
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Fifteenth  Annnal  Report  of  Wyoming  Station,  1906  ( Wyommg  Sta.  RyL 
1905,  pp.  77). — Thia  includes  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  director  on  the 
work  and  publications  of  the  station  during  the  year,  a  financial  statement  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1905,  and  reports  of  the  heads  of  departments,  parts  of 
which  are  noted  elsewhere.  The  director's  report  contains  also  statements  concern- 
ing recent  State  legislation  of  interest  to  the  station. 

A  report  on  lamb  feeding  experiments  has  been  noted  from  another  publicatioo 
(E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  688).  Analyses  of  forage  plants  are  reprinted  from  Bulletin  6-5of  the 
station  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  240). 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1006,  James  Wilson  ( V.  S.  DrpL 
Agr.,  Jipl.  81,  pp.  100). — This  is  a  separate  of  the  Secretary's  report  previously  noted 
(E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  923). 

Publications  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  issued  during'  1006  and 
■tation  publications  received  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  during 
1006  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Slat.  Cire.  66,  pp.  7.^).— Pre\'iou8  lists  of  this  kind 
have  been  published  in  the  bulletins  and  annual  reports  of  this  Office,  and  recently 
reprinted  and  distributed  in  the  form  of  separates,  which  with  the  present  circular 
furnishes  a  complete  list  of  all  the  publications  of  this  Office  and  ttie  experiment 
stations  since  their  organization  up  to  the  end  of  1905. 

Accessiona  to  the  Depfotment  Iiibrary,  1006  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Library  BvL 
69,  pp.  77). 
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Alkbuui  College  and  Btetioii. — W.  T.  Clarke,  assistant  superintendent  of  anivereity 
extension  and  assistant  in  entomology  of  the  California  University  and  Station,  has 
been  appointed  entomologist  of  the  station.  W.  Gilder,  a  graduate  of  the  veterinary 
college  of  Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  veterinary  science, 
vice  I.  S.  McAdory,  resigned.  D.  T.  Gray  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  professor 
of  animal  industry.  E.  R.  Miller,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  department  of  pharmacy 
and  recently  connected  with  the  Cuban  experiment  station,  has  been  elected 
professor  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  vice  W.  H.  Blome,  resigneil  to  engage  in 
commercial  pursuits. 

Conseetioat  State  Station. — The  station  entomologist  is  devoting  bis  attention  to  the 
gypsy  moth,  which  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  State.  One  square  mile  of  territory 
near  Stonington  is  said  to  have  been  invaded. 

Oeorgia  College. — The  State  legislature  has  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  and  equipping  buildings  for  the  agricultural  college.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  alumni  of  the  institution,  the  university  has  recently  acquired  500  acres  of 
land  adjoining  the  campus. 

Ullnoit  ITnlTersity  and  Station. — W.  C.  Coffey  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
sheep  husbandry  and  D.  0.  Barto  instructor  in  agriculture.  Mr.  Barto  will  make  a 
study  of  those  phases  of  agriculture  suitable  for  use  in  secondary  schools.  The 
following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  station  staS:  L.  Hagenaur  and  A.  F. 
Kidder,  department  of  agronomy;  U.  0.  Allison,  department  of  animal  husbandry; 
and  J.  M.  Bamhart,  department  of  dairy  husbandry. 

Kaataeky  Station. — George  Roberts  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist. 

Maryland  Station. — C.  W.  Melick,  assistant  in  dairy  husbandry  at  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College,  has  been  appointed  dairyman  of  the  station  to  take  effect  Septem- 
ber 1.  H.  Jennings,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  in  the  class  of  1906,  has 
been  appointed  poultryraan  to  take  effect  September  1.  E.  M.  Brinkley,  formerly 
of  the  station,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  demonstration  work  to  take  effect 
October  1.    The  last  two  positions  have  been  provided  for  by  station  appropriations. 

Kauachntett*  Station. — L.  S.  Walker  was  appointed  assistant  chemist  in  the  division 
of  foods  and  feeding  July  1,  vice  A.  C.  Whittier,  resigned. 

New  Hampihire  College. — Dr.  T.  J.  Headlee  has  been  appointed  entomologist  and 
F.  W.  Putnam  assistant  professor  of  drawing. 

Cornell  Vnivenity. — Dr.  T.  L.  Lyon,  recently  appointed  professor  of  experimental 
agronomy  in  the  college  of  agriculture,  will  devote  his  time  to  research,  taking  up  his 
work  about  September  1.  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  horticulturist  of  the  New  Jersey  Sta- 
tion, has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  agronomy.  E.  O.  Fippin,  heretofore 
detailed  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department,  will  remain  with  the  university 
as  assistant  professor  of  agronomy  with  reference  to  soils.  J.  W.  Gilmore,  instructor 
in  agronomy,  has  been  made  assistant  professor  of  agronomy.  The  college  of  agri- 
culture now  has  six  professors  in  agronomy.  C.  F.  Clark  has  been  appointed  assistant 
agronomist. 
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V«w  Terk  State  Station.-^Director  W.  H.  Jordan  haa  been  granted  a  foar  months' 
leave  of  absence,  tbe  first  half  of  which  he  will  spend  in  the  West.  £.  B.  Hut, 
associate  chemist,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  professor  of  agricaltaral 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  chemist  of  the  experiment  station. 
Increased  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal  year  have  permitted  the  followini;  pro- 
motions and  additions  to  the  station  staff:  W.  J.  Schoene,  assistant  entomologist; 
James  Wilson,  of  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  CoU^e,  assistant  bacteriologist;  Richard 
Wellington,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Collie,  assistant  horticulturist;  and 
6.  T.  French,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  assistant  botanist. 

Ohio  Station. — Edmund  Secrest,  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  and 
recently  connected  with  the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department,  has  b«eo  appointed 
assistant  in  forestry  at  the  station. 

Oklahoma  Station. — W.  L.  English,  a  graduate  of  the  Oklahoma  Agricaltural  and 
Mechanical  College,  for  some  time  assistant  in  animal  husbandry  in  the  college  and        j 
station,  and  at  present  engaged  in  farming  in  Pottawatomie  County,  Okla.,  ha^  been        | 
appointed  director  of  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural   Experiment  Station,  and  will        ' 
assume  the  duties  of  the  position  September  1,  1906. 

Bkode  Iiland  College  and  Station. — Dr.  Cooper  Curtice  has  resigned  to  take  up  work 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department  in  connection  with  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  Texas  fever  tick.  J.  G.  Halpin,  instructor  in  poultry  husbandry  in  the 
college,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  Michigan  Agrirultural  Col- 
lege. J.  W.  Bolte,  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  and  (loultrj-niao 
of  the  Utah  College  and  Station,  has  been  appointed  assistant  profesmr  of  animal  i 
industry  and  will  have  charge  of  |)Oultry  instruction.  He  will  also  lie  oinnerted 
with  the  experiment  station.  Prof.  F.  C.  Black,  of  the  Indiana  Normal  Univendty 
and  College  of  Applied  Science,  has  been  appoint«<l  to  the  chair  uf  highway  en^n- 
neering  and  will  begin  his  new  duties  in  September. 

Tenneaaee  Station.  — S.  K.  Barnes,  dairyman  of  the  station,  has  been  enga^  by 
the  dairy  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  do  field  work  in  Tenmsw 
in  the  interests  of  dairying,  in  which  work  he  will  cooperate  with  the  station.  The 
vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  J.  N.  Prii«.  L.  R.  Neel  ha«  Iwii 
appointed  assistant  in  plat  work,  vice  J.  E.  Cflnverse,  resigned  to  bei-ome  manager  of 
a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Knoxville. 

Utah  Station. — James  Dryden,  formerly  connected  with  the  station  and  moie 
recently  poultryman  of  the  Montana  Station  and  at  present  with  the  Cypliere  Inoii- 
bator  Company,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  poultryman,  vice  J.  ^■ 
Bolte,  resigned.  C.  I.*rsen,  assistant  in  dairying  at  the  Iowa  College  and  Station. 
has  l)een  appointed  dairyman  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  J.  .^• 
Crockett,  who  will  engage  in  private  business. 

Virginia  College  and  Station.— Prof.  R.  J.  Davidson,  dean  of  tbe  wientific  depart- 
ment and  chemist  of  the  station,  has  severed  his  relations  with  the  station  in  onler 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  scientific  department  The  vacancy  on  the  station 
staff  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Ellett,  assistant  chemist  of  the 
station.  It  is  planned  to  reorganize  the  department  with  a  first  assistant  and  ooe  or 
two  laboratory  assistants  and  to  undertake  new  lines  of  investigation  made  posible 
by  the  Adams  Act.  W.  L.  Owen,  recently  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  coof*™" 
tive  investigations  in  light  tobacco  at  Chatham,  Va.,  has  resigned  to  accept  «p<*" 
tion  in  bacteriology  in  the  Georgia  Station.  The  va(«ncy  has  been  filled  by  tw 
appointment  of  R.  P.  Cocke.  The  State  farmer's  institute  recently  held  at  RoaaoK 
was  attended  by  1,200  farmers,  of  whom  l,a50  visited  the  college  and  station  on  » 
special  train  provided  for  their  accommodation. 

Beqneit  to  the  Univeraity  of  California.— The  estate  of  the  late  M.  Theodore  ^""^ 
near  Fresno,  comprising  about  5,000  acres  of  land,  valued  at  nearly  $1,000,000 W* 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  about  $50,000,  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  Oniveisl)' 
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of  California,  preferably  for  endowment  of  agricultural  education  and  research. 
Preet<lent  Wheeler  has  expressed  his  belief  that  the  trustees  of  the  university  will 
assume  the  responsibilities  involved  in  accepting  this  trust. 

International  Congreti  of  Agrienltnre. — ^Tbe  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Agri- 
culture will  be  held  at  Vienna,  Austria,  May  21-25,  1907.  The  previous  Congresses 
were  held  at  Earis,  1889;  The  Hague,  1891;  Brussels,  1895;  Budapest,  1896;  Lau- 
sanne, 1898;  Paris,  1900,  and  Rome,  1903.  A  pamphlet  has  been  issued  giving  the 
organization,  regulations,  and  programme  of  the  forthcoming  congress.  This  con- 
tains the  subjects  for  discussion  of  each  of  the  eleven  sections  in  which  the  congress 
is  to  be  divided.  All  reports  intended  for  the  congress  should  be  sent  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  before  December  1,  1906.  Persons  desirous  of  becoming  members 
should  notify  the  executive  coro'mittee  and  pay  the  membership  fee  of  20  kronen 
($4)  before  March  31,  1907.  The  secretary  of  the  executive  committee  is  Prof.  Josef 
Hausler,  Vienna,  Austria,  I.  Schauflergasse  6. 

Indian  foreitry  college. — In  order  to  make  better  provisions  for  research  work  in 
forestry,  and  to  secure  a  permanent  staff  of  forest  ex|>erts  for  scientific  research,  as 
weJJ  as  for  training  candidates  for  the  government  and  state  forestry  service,  the 
Imperial  Forestry  School  at  Dehra  Dun,  India,  has  been  enlarged  and  hereafter  will 
be  known  as  the  Imperial  Forestry  Research  Institute  and  College.  The  college 
staff  will  include  officers  of  the  imperial  service,  holding  the  following  positions: 
(1)  Sylviculturist,  who  will  make  sylviculture  his  special  study.  (2)  Superintend- 
ent of  Forest  Working  Plans,  who  will  collect  and  collate  statistics  of  the  results  of 
forestry  management  throughout  India.  (3)  Forest  Zoologist,  who  will  investigate 
the  damages  cau8e<l  by  insects  and  other  pests.  (4)  Forest  Botanist,  who  will  study 
the  botany  of  forest  plants,  distribution  of  species,  diseases  of  forest  trees,  etc. 
(5)  Forest  Chemist,  who  will  investigate  the  chemical  pnjperties  of  soils  and  forest 
produce.  (6)  Forest  Kconomist,  who  will  study  economic  methods  of  commercial 
timber  production  and  marketing. 

These  officers,  while  engaged  primarily  in  research  work,  will  each  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  on  his  special  subject  in  the  college,  and  take  (lart  in  the  training  of  the 
students.  The  work  of  instruction,  however,  will  for  the  most  |>art  be  carried  on 
by  four  assistant  instructors. 

Hiaeellaneoni. — Science  Progre»$,  published  in  London  from  1894  to  1898,  has  been 
revived  under  the  name  Science  Progrets  in  the  Twenlielh  Century.  The  journal  is  to 
be  issued  quarterly.  The  first  number  contains,  among 'others,  articles  on  The  Sol- 
vent .\ction  of  Roots  upon  the  Soil  Particles,  by  A.  D.  Hall;  On  the  Occurrence  of 
Pruasic  Acid  and  its  Derivatives  in  Plants,  by  T.  A.  Henry;  Some  Notable  Instances 
of  the  Distribution  of  injurious  Insects  by  Artificial  .Means,  by  F.  V.  Theol«ld;  The 
Com  Smuts  and  their  Propagation,  by  T.  Johnson;  ami  the  Utilization  of  Protcids 
in  the  Animal,  by  F.  G.  Hopkins. 
J.  B.  Mowry  has  been  appointed  commissioner  of  forestry  in  Rhode  Island. 
William  Farrer,  wheat  Bpecialist  to  the  department  of  agriculture  of  New  South 
Wales,  died  April  17,  1906.  Mr.  Farrer  was  noted  es|H>cially  for  his  work  in  the 
improvement  of  wheat  by  croH.«-bree<ling  and  selection,  particularly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  producing  types  resi.xtant  to  ru,st  and  drought 

Prof.  Gustav  W.  Lehman,  prominent  as  a  food  chemist,  <lie<l  in  Baltimore,  August 
6,1906. 

Dr.  George  W.  Atherton,  president  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  died  at  that 
place  July  24,  1906. 

Last  autumn,  in  the  ho|)e  that  a  milder  climate  might  be  helpful,  he  went  to  south- 
em  California,  where  he  .«iH'nt  the  winter.  Although  the  change  lor  a  time  seemetl 
beneficial,  yet  the  relief  provc;d  to  lie  but  temporary.  Upon  his  return  home  he 
gradually  grew  weaker  until  his  diseast^  culminated  in  death.  At  the  last  com- 
mencement, although  extremely  weak,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  the  graduating 
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claas  and  confer  the  degrees.    This  waa  bis  last  public  service  to  the  inatitntion  oyer 
which  he  had  presided  for  24  yeans. 

During  hia  presidency  the  college  developed  from  an  institation  with  a  emalt 
number  of  students,  few  buildings,  and  an  inadequate  teaching  force  to  its  present 
lai^e  attendance,  ample  equipment,  and  high  position  as  an  educational  institation. 
Much  of  this  progress  w^as  dueto  Doctor  Atherton's  indefatigable  energy  and  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  development  of  technical  education. 

Doctor  Atherton  waa  born  in  Boxford,  Mass.,  Jane  20,  1837.  At  the  age  of 
12  his  father  died,  leaving  him  with  his  mother  and  sister  only  partially  provided 
for.  His  first  employment  was  in  a  cotton  mill,  and  later  upon  a  farm.  He  worked 
hia  way  through  Philips  Exeter  Academy  and  Yale  College,  being  graduated  from 
the  latter  institution  in  1863.  He  served  in  the  civil  war  from  1861-63  as  lieDtenimt 
and  captain  in  the  Tenth  Connecticut  Volunteers;  was  a  teacher  in  the  Albany  Boys' 
Academy,  1863-67;  professorin  St  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  1867-^,  and  in  the 
University  of  Illinois,  1868-69;  was  professor  of  political  economy  in  Rutgers  College, 
New  Jersey,  1869-82;  and  president  of  The  Pennsylvania  StateCoIlege,  1882-1906.  The 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  1883. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  organizers  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricnltanl 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  organizaticm. 
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blood  examinations 1114 

breeders'  associations  in  Switterland. . .  604 

breeding 385 

lU 384 

In  Russia.  U.  S.  D.  A 715 

cacti  for,  U.  8.  D.  A 66 

cars,  disinfection  with  formaldehyde ...  1016 

dipping 402,499,604 

disease,  Molteno,  notes 85 

Pictou,  cause 401 

diseases,  notes 394 

treatise 804 

feed,  analyses,  Ind 1121 

N.H 1179 

feeding 385,894,896,1002 

111 384,683,584 

experiments 1003,1103 

Can 174 

Va 895 

syUabusoflectureon,  U.S.  D.A  819 

grape  pomace  for 65 

Highland,  D.  8.  D.  A 680,1104 

immunization  against  blacldeg 593 

Texas  fever 504 

tuberculosis 84, 

188,294,403,503,805,806,910, 1013, 1114, 1188 
hnportatlon  Into  the  Transvaal,  U.  S. 

D.A 716 

in  Alaska,  U.  8.  D.  A 349 

Australasia,  U.  8.  D.  A 715 

Australto 1112 

Buenos  Ayres,  U.  S.  D.  A 715 

France,  U.  S.  D.  A 716 

industry  In  Brazil 689 

U.8.D.A 715 


Fags. 

Cattle— Continued. 

industry  In  Europe,  U.  8.  D.  A 687 

treatise 170 

inspection 500 

Limousin,  work  performed  by 1003 

mange,  control 401 

U.8.D.A 702 

notes 1188 

Mendelian  character  in 614 

mites  parasitic  on 57 

necrosis  and  suppuration  in 582 

nodular  disease  of  intestines 506 

parasitic  worms  In 506 

phosphorus  poisoning 405 

plague.    (.See  Rinderpest.) 

poisoning  by  beans 1012 

BonuTia  minlala 806 

Johnsongrasa 808 

molds 702 

paint.  Conn.  State 190 

Kanimcnltu  tceUratut 296 

sorghum,  UIss 296 

tobacco 1191 

prices  in  Ireland 305 

score  cards  for,  U.  S.  D.  A 688 

spraying  t>.  dipping 593 

stabler,  yards  for.  111 584 

Hiss 1179 

stlflsickness 503 

ticks,  anatomy 1095 

eonferenceon 311 

eradication 295,600,1173 

U 404 

Tenn 189 

U.8.D.A 1024 

In  Arkansas,  Ark 884 

Dutch  East  Indies 57 

notes 58,266,879,884,1116.1172 

Okla 479,512 

sptaylngfor 676 

transmission    of    African   coast 

fever  by 188 

Texas  fever  by.  58 

Venezuelan,  for  Cuba,  U.  8.  D.  A 715 

water  content  of  tissues  as  affected  by 

food 387 

wintering,  cost,  Miss 278 

Cauliflower  bacterial  disease 48, 878 

black  rot  organism,  vitality 157 

mlldew.notes 374 

roc,  notes 375 

Cauliflowers,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 41 

culture,  Alaska 863 

experiments.  Me 34 

Mich...  35 

in  greenhouses,  N .  J . .  363 
under    cheese    cloth. 

Can 140 

tent    shade, 

R.I 862 

varieties.  Me 35 

N.J 365 

Cecidom^ia  dtHructor.    (See  Hessian  fly.) 

spp.,  notes 882,1003 

Cedar  apple  fungi,  studies,  Iowa 374 

apples,  notes 667 

red,  growth 860 
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Odar  mat,  not«8 157 

treatment,  Npbr 49 

(Vilery ,  composition 1177 

culture,  Alaska     863 

experiments,  Mich 35 

under  tent  shade,  R.I .S82 

seed  selection 668 

Cellular  structures,  evolution,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  542 
Cellulose,  determination  in  feeding  stuffs.  4.'i6,528 

digestibUity 1174 

molecular  weight 1039 

Cement  for  farm  purposes 919 

preparation  and  use 195 

CephaUwvs  virescens,  notes 776 

Cephalin,  determination 938 

elTectindiet /92 

in  milk 1108 

CephaMhecium  Toseum,  no^M!a 50 

Ceralitit  capitata,  notes 266,881, 1170 

Ccrcorpora  cilniUina,  notes,  W.  Va 263 

{<nV>]M«,  notes 776 

nir{oni>,  notes 473 

nicoCtotuE,  notes 567 

8p.,notes 877 

thac,  notes 776 

Cereal- 
blights,  notes 873 

coffee,  examination 487 

diseases,  notes 775 

food  by-products,  analyses,  Uass 1178 

N.Y.  State.  490 

foods,  U.  S.  D.  A 1097 

analyses 487, 488 

digestlblUty,  Me 482 

notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 716 

oil  meals,  analyses.  Wis 891 

rusts,  notes 873, 1077 

parasitism  of 873 

problems,  N.  Dak 1077 

smuts,  notes 776, 873 

Ccrealine  feed,  analyses,  N.J 276 

Cereals,  breeding  experiments 756 

culture 1057 

experiments 130 

In  Alaska,  U.  S.  D.  A 350 

fertilizer  experiments 654, 753 

improvement,  S.  Dak 544 

lime  and  magnesia  for 1140 

lodging 445,1056 

testing 332 

varieties,  Kans 1066 

{See  al»o  specific  kindt.) 
Cerebro-spinal    meningitis,    prevalence    in 

Germany 186 

Chalk  and  lime,  analyses 230 

effect  on  barnyard  manure 951 

Chaos  acarophtia,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 604 

Chaparral  belts  of  San  Bernardino 45 

Charcoal,  analyses.  Mass 229 

wood,  analyses,  Moss 229 

Charleston  area.  South  Carolina,  soli  survey, 

U.  S.  D.  A 740 

Charlock.    (See  Mustard,  wild.) 
Cheeses- 
analyses 487,488 

bacteria  m 907, 1010 

Camembert,  manufacture.  Conn.  Storrs  79 


Pig(. 
1  Cheese — Continued. 

,         Camembert.  manufactute,  U.  S.  D.  A.  79,198 
I         Canadian  Cheddar,  mannfactare,  Cmn . .     179 

I         cottage,  digestibility,  Ulnn 6^1 

food  value,  U.  S.  D.  A MM 

Edam,  ripening 38 

Emmenthal,  composition Vt 

manufacture 400,498,1010 

fancy  types,  manufacture M 

gassy  fermentation fffi 

goat,  manufacture  in  Norway 49t 

Orana,  manufacture 802 

Hartz,  ripening 291,80 

Holland,  analyses IIW 

making,  course    tor    movable    sdiools, 

U.S.D.A IIM 

experiment.0.  Can 177,013 

with  pepain 400 

methods  of  analysis la 

nutritive  value 88t 

old,  analysis 3K 

parafUnlng,  Can 9M 

Parmesan,  manufacture IS 

production  In  Kansas,  IT.  s.  D.  A 716 

proteids,  separation 43! 

Can 8JI 

ripening- 
experiments 400 

Can 177 

fungi  in,  U.  8.  D.  A IWt 

in  Canada,  U.  S.  D.  A 716 

material so 

micro-organisms  In U&SI 

microscopical  studies 401 

notes W 

putrefactive  bacteria  in UMt 

Roquefort,  manufacture Wl« 

sour-milk,  investigations OT 

standards  for  grading W 

Swiss,  gassy  fermentation,  IT.  S.  D.  h...    nc 

Wis «» 

vegetable,  notes S* 

CAe<2i»ta  aJasletufa,  notes,  17.  S.  D.  A IS 

AooifiantM,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A.....     KS 

CAeltfocAei  nior<o,  notes,  Hawaii 7S3 

Chemksal  laboratories,  construction 6U 

reagents,  testing 4K 

research  in  the  United  States 611 

Society,  American ••' 

Chemistry- 
agricultural,  problems  in  <11 

progress  In...  10,337,633,SH.»> 

treatise 435.1636 

analytical  methods,  uniform "^ 

household ** 

industrial,  development  in  the  South.. .    611 

organic,  text-book •** 

physiological 5" 

Chermet  taricit,  notes '"* 

Chernozem,  tallowculture '*' 

fertilizing W 

Cherries- 
analyses,  N.  Y.  SUte *1 

blossoming  period,  Va ** 

Vt KTl 

cold  storage  for *" 

culturemAlaaka,  U.B.D.  A «» 
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culture  in  Argentina 682 

fertilization  and  sterility 39 

fertilizer  experiments,  N.  J 364 

nitrate  of  soda  fur 253 

preservation 788 

ripening  period,  Vt 1071 

varieties,  Vt 1071 

winter  injuries,  N.  Y.  Stete 5S8 

winterkilling,  Can Ml 

Cherry  bacterial  disease,  notes 1105 

brown  rot,'  notes.  Conn.  State 1S3 

diseases,  notes,  Ala.  College 471 

laurel  disease,  notes 569 

scale,  notes 478 

tortrlx,  notes.  He 994 

Chestnut  flour,  nutritive  value 1178 

weevils,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 1C2 

Chestnuts,  analyses 186 

growth 869 

reserve  material  in  trees 980 

varieties 789 

Mich 38 

Cblclc-pea  spot  disease,  notes 1182 

peas,  culture  experiments,  Mich 354 

Chickens- 
brooder  bouse.  U.  S.  D.  A 198 

carbon  dioxid  excretion 70 

cotton-seed  meal  for 797 

crate  feeding 492 

digestive  tract 1189 

feeding 70 

experiments.  Can 898 

N.Y.  State 797 

growth  and  cost  of  rearing 797 

immunization  against  fowl  rholera. . .  296,299 

mineral  matter  for,  U.  S.  D.  A 198 

phosphates  for 1 103 

rate  of  growth 692 

Sicilian  breed,  U.  8.  D.  A 716 

sleepy  disease 811 

(.See  alto  Poultry.) 

Chicle  Industry  In  Mexico 257 

Chicory,  fertilizer  experiments,  R.I 348 

Children,  immunization  against  tuberculo- 
sis   805 

underfeeding 1174 

Children's  gardens.    {See  School  gardens.) 

Chlllnit,  fertilizing  value 954 

Chlloconu  biatlneru»,  notes,  U.  8.  D.  A 265 

Chtmarorephala  spp.,  notes 988 

Chinch  bug,  false,  notes,  Miss 266 

fungus,  distribution,  Ohio 512 

notes 879,989 

remedies,  lU 677 

Chinook,  effect  on  climate  of  Idaho  and 

Montana 838 

Chlorates,    determination    in    sodium    nl> 

trate 7,1037 

Chlorid  o{  lime,  analyses 425 

Chlorin,  determination 841 

distribution  In  natural  waters 841 

fumes,  effect  on  plants 652 

metabolism 1000 

requirements  by  man 82 

Chloroform,  effect  on  dry  seeds 541 

CUoropbyll,  assimilation,  investigations ...  21 
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Chlorophyll,  sensitiveness CSI 

Chbirops  tienioput,  notes 876 

Chocho,  canning 768 

Chocolate,  analyses 488 

Conn.  State 1097 

methods  of  analysis 336 

Cholesterin  In  milk 833 

ChoUa,  feeding  value,  Ariz 490 

Chops,  analyses 382 

Chrysanthemum  disease,  notes 377 

Chrysanthemums,  analyses 770 

culture 770 

Mass 255 

Ckrytomfhabu  cUctyotpermi  minor,  notes. .  54 

Chrytomyxa  himaleme,  notes 1086 

Chrytopa  mimphya,  notes,  Hawaii 783 

ChrytopUycti*  endobioHca,  notes 777 

Chum,  new  centrifugal 78 

Chums,  tests 78 

Can 903 

Chutney,  manufacture,  Hawaii 1155 

Cicada  nigriventrit,  notes C20 

Cicada,  periodical,  broods  In  1906,  U.  S.  D.  A.  1089 

Cicadas  injurious  to  cotton 991 

notes,  Ky 1171 

Mont 477 

Cider,  analyses 576,1070 

examination 890 

manufacture 401 

second-pressing,  detection 428 

sweet,  preservation,  Oreg 972 

Cigarette  lieetle,  notes 678 

Hawaii 785 

remedies,  U.  S.  D.  A 782 

Cinchona  tree,  culture  in  Java 257 

Cinnamon,  analyses 908 

sugar  in 1135 

Citellut  spp.  in  Nevada,  Nev 158 

Citrate  magnesia  mixture,  Wagner,  tests..  6 

Citric  add,  extraction  from  lemon  waate. . .  401 

inmilk 695 

Citrus  fruit  decay,  causes 683 

diseases,  notes SO 

fruits,  culture  In  Argentina 682 

Oulf  States,  U.  S. 

D.A 787 

Hawaii,  Hawaii....  767 
Porto  Klco,  U.  S. 

D.A 351 

hybrid,  La 1070 

new,  U.  S.  D.  A 142 

(.See  alio  Oranges,   Lemons, 
etc.) 

Ckutittt  peciinicomit,  notes 183 

Cladotporium  /ulrum,  notes,  Vt 1077 

Cbuierotporium  carpophilum,  notes SO 

Clavloeps,  Inoculation  experiments 777 

Clay,  absorption  of  water  by 119 

analyses,  Ky 1041 

Climate- 
effect  on  composition  of  cotton  see<I 812 

wheat,  Nebr. . .  246 

plant  growth 532 

sugar  beets,  U.  S.  D.  A 457,549 

of  Argentina 11 

Baltimore,  Md 531 

Canada 630 
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ol  east  central  Washington 01 

botcoantries 939,889 

Idaho 4«,838 

Etmberiey 630 

Madison,  Wis.,  U.  B.  D.  A 941 

Mauritius 639 

Montana 223,638 

Naples 1138 

Reno,  Nev 410 

the  PaclflcCoast 841 

Sahara 1043 

Ts'aldam 639 

relatlontocropg,  U.  8.  D.  A 15,942 

forests 616 

CUmatological  dictionary  for  the  United 

States 638 

Climatology  at   National   Irrigation  Con- 
gress      <3S 

of  Coast  Desert  of  Peru 638 

Haiti,  U.  8.  D.  A 1042 

Hawaii,  U.  S.  D.  A 637 

Juvlsy 440 

Natal 638 

treatise 735 

tropical,  outlines. . ; 999,999 

iSee  alto  Meteorology.) 

ClinopUum  meUmoplmra,  remedies,  Cal 1089 

ClMocampa  fragilu,  noten 782 

Clottrtdium  ptuteurianum,  distribution 118 

Clothes  moths,  notes 1173 

Cloudiness,  relation  to  barometric  pressure.      338 

Clouds,  formation 1044 

standing.  In  North  Carolina,  U.  S. 

D.  A 735 

studies 1044 

Clover- 
analyses,  Mich 355 

Wis 25 

as  a  green  manure.  Can 128 

crimson,  as  a  cover  crop.  Can 140 

culture  experiments 352 

Mich 354 

notes 130,547 

S.C 132 

root  system,  N.  Dale 23 

culture  experiments 761 

Mich 1147 

N.  Dak 355 

8.  Dak 1059 

Wis 25 

catting  at  different  dates 965 

diseases,  notes 567 

Egyptian,  notes.  Miss 236 

8.C 132 

fertilizer  experiments 130, 330, 052, 1057 

Can 128 

lU 356,362 

Mass 235 

Ohio 1141 

flower  midge,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 1089 

germlnationasaflectedby  temperature.      653 

hay,  energy  value 1001 

U.  8.  D.  A 579 

feeding  value,  Pa 380 

preparation  for  feeding,  III 385 

Inoculation  experiments 950 

Can 050 
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Japan,  culture  experiments,  Midi 3M 

lime  for,  D.  8.  D.  A 716 

nltrogenfor S38 

'         moal,  analyses,  Mass IITX 

red,  culture  experiments.  Can W 

from  various  sources,  Me X 

root  system,  N.  Dak 23 

I  seedtromdifferoitaources.N.  Dak.     at 

root  borer,  notes,  C.  S.  D.  A 1090 

I         loots,  analyses,  Mass 229 

I  seed,  adulteration,  U.  8.  D.  A 547,114) 

I  alsike,  digestibility.  Mass 275 

I  cbalcis,  notes,  D.  S.  D.  A lOtS 

i  examination 45,7M 

I  Vt 241 

j         seeding  experiments 964 

I  with  nurse  crop 7S( 

I  varieties 541 

water  requirements M 

;  Colo 73) 

I  Club  root,  treatment sn 

I  Clupein,  cleavage  products 114 

I  CntciM  spp.,  notes IIS 

Coftl  ashes,  analyses,  R.  1 84i 

lignite,  analysis,  N.  Dak 3U 

I  tar  colors  in  foods i8J 

Cob  ashes,  analyses,  Mass 110 

Coccidlosis,  Intestinal,  in  c«ttle 190.  lOU 

I  CoceiaeOa  rcpanda,  notes,  Hawaii 7E 

Cockroaches,  remedies IdM 

I  Coraa.  analyses 4e^Si 

caring Hi 

damaged,  analyses.  Mass 114: 

I  methods  of  analysl.' •'flf 

I  Coooanut  beetle,  notes MS 

bud  disease,  treatment Si 

rot,notes 984 

treatment 877 

cake,  analyses,  N.  J 211 

feedlngvalue Wl 

industry  in  the  Philippine  Islaods     147 

meal,  analyses,  Hawaii 1177 

feedlngvalue (K 

spoiled,  effect  on  goats  sod 

sheep 1001 

oil,detectionin  butter * 

e97.g34,M8.UM 

palm  bud  rot,  notes 158,1084 

Cocoanuts,  analyses VH* 

in  the  Philippine  Islands 1071 

Codling  moth  in  Yakima  Valley.  Wash » 

notes ISO,  988. 99D.995.il* 

Aris vm 

Ark ^ 

Can.. '« 

Mont » 

Ohio M7 

.  Wash ** 

remedies 387,  i88 

Cal «> 

Idaho ""« 

Ind vm 

Mass « 

N.J " 

U.S.D.  A »' 

studies,  Colo '•• 

CopopAo^tM  ecAinopw,  notes * 
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Cofeaexetlta,  ootei 368 

vftadmuU  n.  sp.,  description 468 

Coffee- 
active  principles 889 

analyeea,  Conn.  State 1007 

caSeintree 1098 

candied,  examination S0 

eolture  in  Cuba 880 

Porto  Rico,  U.  8.  D.  A 351 

diseases,  notes 776 

Insects  affecting 880 

leaf  ijligfat,  notes 568 

fungus,  description 157 

miner,  studies 880 

spot,  notes 880 

methods  of  analysis 42B 

new,  from  Africa 389 

stimulating  properties..., 790 

tannin  content 889 

wild,  in  French  Oolnea 468 

Cold  storage  for  butter,  Can 178 

cheese.  Can 177 

creameries 1185 

toodproducts 369 

fruits 165,663,768,1126 

nuiserystock 467 

plants 369 

vegetobles 165,663 

treatise 920 

wind  of  October  24, 1904 115 

Colens,  edible  species 887 

Coll  bacillus.    (See  BaeiUiu  coli  communit.) 

CoUards,  cnltun  experiments,  Uich 35 

Colleges.    (.See  Agricultural  colleges.) 

CoUetotrieftttm/otcatum,  notes 776 

0loeo<por<otdes,  notes SO 

0M«t^<,note8 672 

inoomolunl,  notes 1065 

lagenarium,  notes,  W.  Va. . .  263 

UiuirmtiMJanttni,  notes 1162 

tincola,  notes 154 

sp., notes 375,667,775 

Colloidal  substances  in  soils.  Isolation 119 

CoiOouia  antiquorum  eeeulentum,  analysis, 

U.  8.  D.  A 351 

Colocasia  flour,  analyses 788 

Colorado  College,  notes 200, 1123 

Plains  Substation,  report 1201 

Station,  financial  statement 1201 

notes 200,308,606,925 

report  of  director 1201 

Coloring  matter,  detection  in  foods 833 

effect  on  digestion 888 

in  foods 427,437,788 

Ky 380 

tJ.S.D.A 788 

Colon,  repertoire 480 

Colostrum,  composition 308, 905 

human,  cellular  elements  in 180 

secretion,  studies 495 

Columbine  borer,  notes 783 

Commelina  mtdiflora,  analyses,  Hawaii 1177 

Commercial  products,  methods  of  analysis .  832 
Compass,  variation,  determination,  V.  8. 

D.  A 636,737,1042 

Composts,  preparation 122 

Concrete  for  farm  purposes 919 
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Concrete  mixing 1121 

preparation  and  use,  V.B.D.K..  709 

treatise 195 

Condiments,  active  principles 889 

analyses 576 

effect  on  artificial  digestion ...  888 

methods  of  analysis 832 

value  In  the  diet 271 

vegetable  microscopical  exami- 
nation   938 

Condition  powders,  analyses.  Mass 581 

N.J 275 

Confectionery,  highly  colored,  examination.  998 

Conifer  disease,  notes 475 

ConUUhyrium  weTfudorfflK,  notes 674 

Conjunctivitis,  contagious,  in  cattle 701 

Coimectlcut— 

College,  notes 99,717,925 

State  Station,  financial  statement 198, 923 

notes 99,200,1203 

Storrs  Station,  notes 99,200,925,1025 

Consumers'  fancies,  U.  8.  D.  A 108 

Cooking,  changes  during 487 

contest  In  Nebraska 520 

In  the  field 999 

principles  of 684 

without  fira 787 

Cooks,  army  training  school  for 787 

Cooperative  Experiment  Association  of  the 

Oreat  Plains  Area 1125 

Copper- 
as an  algicide  and  disinfectant,  U.  8. 

D.A 12 

bactericidal  action 1 137 

Center  Station,  report,  U.  8.  D.  A 350 

determination  in  water 613 

effects  on  man 578 

fungicides,  adherence 674, 675 

effect  on  plants 1086 

salts,  effect  on  leaves 375 

in  irrigation  waters 613 

sulphate,  adulteration 1087 

analyses 938 

and  lime  for  destroying  mos- 
quito larvse 57 

effect  on  plants 20 

for  destroying  aigie 642 

purifying  sewage 1136 

treating  water  supplies ...  12, 
339,642,738,944,1046 

Cordyli'iM  terminalii,  analyses,  Hawaii 1 177 

Corn,  acclimatization,  Nebr 658 

analyses.  Pa 276 

of    individual    stalks,     N. 

Dak 243 

and  cob  feeds,  analyses 382 

meal,  analyses  Fla 490 

N.J 1101 

oat  feeds,  analyses 382,1101 

Mass li;8 

Vt 169,1102 

Wis 891 

oats,  analyses.  Wis 891 

rape  silage,  analyses.  Can 169 

aphis,  notes 206 

an  a  forage  crop,  Uiss 1^56 

blllbugs,  notes 879 
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breeding  experiments  III 26 
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British  market  for,  U.  8.  D.  A 1122 

canned,  examination SOO 

contest  in  Georgia 1028 

Indiana 62S 
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culture 131,856 

Ohio fil2 

Okla 454,412 
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Ala.  College 966 
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Kans 130 

Uieb 1147 

Miss 236,1056 

N.  Dak 237 

Nebr 657 

Ohio 1150 

lor  silage.  Can 127 

in  Virginia .'>48 

digestibility 1002 

earworm  notes 676 

evolution  of  ear 757 

exports,  U.  8.  D.  A 602 

feeding  value 892 

fertilizer  experiments 18, 330, 448 

Ala.  College ...      966 

Ga 1060 

III 356,362,534 

Mass 234 

Miss 235,1055 

N.J 344 

Ohio 1141 

RI 346 

fodder,  analyses,  Can 109 

digestibility.  Can 893 

Mass 279 

germination  as  affected  by  tempera- 
ture       653 

tests,  Ind 857 

Iowa 756 

U.S.  D.A 1060 

growing  area,  extension,  U  S.  D.  A..      412 

Improvement,  Conn.  State 857 

Ind 857 

Mich 1060 

insects  ailccting 266, 879, 990 

111 677 

Judging 545 

maggot,  notes 879 

U.S  D.A 990 

maturity,  studies 966 

^meal,  analyses 788 

Conn.  State noo 

Mass 1178 

Me 63,1178 

N.J 276,1101 

R.I 276 
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Com  meal,  analyses.  Wis 891 

detection  in  sausage 576 

energy  value 1001 

V.B.D.X ST» 

feeding  value,  Pa 389 

forcalves 9B4 

oll-cake  meal,  analyses 563 

outline  for  study  of 983 

planting,  Ind HS7 

popping 455 

preparation  for  feeding.  III Its 

preservation  during  transportation. .    1170 

root  aphis,  notes 619 

III «77 

louse,  notes 875 

system,  N.  Dak 3 

worm,  notes 52.879 

southern,  notes,  Miss 286 

roots,  absorptive  capac'ty 693 

rotation  experiments,  R.I SB 

rust,  notes 1077 

score  card  for,  N.  Dak 241 

Ohio 50 

seed,  adaptation,  U.  S.  D.  A UB4 

handling,  V.  8.  D.  A 1024 

notes,  U.  S.  D.  A IK 

pedigreed,  Ohio S4B 

selection «ee 

.\la.ColIege m 

Iowa iX 

Ky 1149 

Md 6SS 

Nebr 6Si 

R.I SH 

and  care.  U.  S.  D.  A. .     541 

testing,  Ohio 512 

seedlings  as  affected  by  hydrochloric 
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shading m 

silage,  cost  of  production,  Can 127 

digestibility.  Can m 
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effect  on  flavor  of  milk.  Ill Tl 

(ceding  value,  Va JH 

smut,  notes M8 

Okla 513 

propagation 13B 

stover,  feeding  value,  Nebr 6SS 

Va 895,900 

studies M 

value  in  milk  production IS 

variability,  testing.  Ill 857 

varieties SI 

Ala.  College 965 

Can 8SJ.9S! 
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Idaho loeo 

Ky 386,1149 

Mich 2J 
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rom,  water  requtrvmenta 756 

Colo 753 

"Corn-wheat,"  analyses,  N.  J 276 

Corncobs,  charred,  feeding  value 1054 

fertilizing  and  fuel  value 1054 

Cornell  University,  notes 215, 

300, 414, 514, 718, 1026, 1134, 1203 

Cornstalk  disease,  notes,  U.  S.  O.  A 702, 1115 

Cornstalks,  enzyms  in,  U.  S.  D.  A 702, 1115 

CoTticium  chrysmuhemi,  description 377 

Coryneum  beyerinckii,  notes 560 

Coryno«pora  mozet  n.  g.  and  n.sp.,  notes...       49 

Coryza,  rontacious,  immunization 1192, 1193 

treatment 402 

Coshocton  County,  Ohio,  soil  survey,  U.  8. 

D.  A 740 

Coasus  ligniperda,  notes 1092 

Cotton — 

anthracnose,  notes 472,672 

black  boll  notes 472 

boll  weevil- 
control,  U.S.  D.  A 161 

eating  by  birds,  U.  S.  D.  A 476 

In  Texas 991 

monograph,  U.  S.  D.  A 161 

notes 572 

present  status,  U.  S.  D.  A 161 

remedies 572, 991 

symposium 619 

bollwonn,  monograph, U.S. D.  A leo 

notes 879, 988 

Can 160 

Mi'ss 266 

N.J 378 

remedies 52 

caterpillar,  notes 52,672 

remedies 572 

contest  in  Georgia 1028 

crop  of  Georgia,  statistics 539 

reports,  U.  S.  D.  A 456, 511,924 

culture,  Okla 454,512 

experiments 548,754,758,963 

Ala.Canebrake 1060 

Ga 1001 

Miss 238,10.''>6 

in  Argentina 131, 7,'>8 

Australia 967 

East  Africa 758 

Egypt 1062 

Guatemala,  U.S. D.  A 131 

diseases,  investigations,  U.  S.  D.  A 161 

notes 672 

exports,  U.S.  I).. \ 602 

fertilizer  experiments 28, 7.5.S 

Ala.Canebrake...    1061 

Ala.  College 1150 

fla 1061 

Miss 235,1055 

hull  ashes,  analyses,  Conn,  i'tate  846 

hybrid  varietica 963 

insect, Mexican, notes,  U.S.  D.  A 782 

insects  alTn-ting 785. 991 

U.S.I). A 160,S79 

leaf  spot,  notes 472 

mildew,  notes 472 

notes,  1/8 \(m 

production,  statistic.* 1197 
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red  spider, notes, U.S. D.  A 782,78* 

root  rot,  notes 415, 377 

rust,  notes 472 

Kiss 235 

seed,  analyses,  Kla 490 

cake,  feeding  value 1003 

for  cows 1005 

Indian,  feeding  value 65, 67 

composition  as  affected  by  climate.      612 

compost,  analyses,  Conn.  State 846 

Mass 1143 

composting 122 

distribution,  U.S.D.  A 659 

feed,  analyses 382,583,1101 

Me U78 

Pa 276 

for  cows,  Okla 512 

hulls,  analyses 1101 

ash  analyses.  Mass 1143 

feeding  value.  Miss 1179 

tatheUnlted  Kingdom,  US.  D.  A.      711 

meal,  analyses 382, 451, 583, 1 101 

Can 169 

Conn. State.  ...  846,1100 

Fla 490 

Ky 1041 

Mass...  229, .582, 1143, 1178 

Me 63,1178 

N.H 1179 

N.J 276,1101 
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Pa 276 

R.I 276,847 

S.C 122,746 

Vt 169,170,1102 

Wis 891 

comparison  of  grades.  Me  . . ,      64 

digestibility 893 

Me 64 
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Wash 280 

lard 69 

Wash 220 

feeding  value.  Miss 1179 

Va 89.5,900 

Vt 1106 

fertilizing  value.  Miss 236 

forcowa.  Pa ,586 

S.C 798 

pigs,U.S.D.A 1122 

poultry 797 

nitriflcation  in  soils,  N.  C  ... .      344 
spoiled,  effect  on  goats  and 

sheep 1001 

oil  content 794 

detection  in  lard,  U.S.D.  A 114 

Halphen  test.  Wash 220 

Industry  in  t!ic  South 613 

products  for  pigs.  .\rk 280 

statistics 1197 

treatise 185 

statistics 6,58 

upland,  origin,  I'.  S.  D.  A 131 
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v»rietle«,Oa 1091 

Ui88 235,1055,1056 

warehonseB  for 614 

waste,  analyses,  Mam 229,1143 

compost,  analyses,  Ilaas 229 

weevll-resistlng  adaptations,  U.S. D.  A.  TSJ 

worm,  notes 52 

yield  as  aflected  by  weather,  U.  S.  D.  A .  131 

Cottonwood  disease,  notes,  Mont 451 

leaf  beetle,  notes,  Ky 1171 

Couch  grass,  western,  notes,  Wyo 24B 

Coumarln,  determination 428 

Cover  cropslor  orchards.  Can 140,863 

Me 973 

Mich 37 

Oreg 42 

tobacco.  Coon.  State 138 

U.S.D.A 716 

note8,Can 141 

Cow  manure,  analysis,  Ky 1041 

Cowpeahay,  curing,  U.S.D.A 98 

feeding  value,  Tex 895 

leaf  spot,  notes,  Del 47 

seed,  notes,  U.S.D.A 198 

weevil,  remedies, U.S.D.A 782 

Cowpeas,  analyses,  Hawaii 1177 

Mich 355 

as  a  forage  crop.  Miss 1056 

composition  as  allected  by  root 

tnbercules,  Mich 133 

culture,  Okla 454,612 

experiments 754 

Mich 354 

Miss 239,1055 

fertilizer  experiments.  111 356 

varieties,  Mich 354 

Miss 235 

S.C 132 

Cowpox,  notes 912 

Cows,  apple  pomace  for.  Mass 286 

bedding  for.  Md 396 

U.S.D.A 716 

Brown  Swiss,  records 694 

cacti  for,  U.  S.  D.  A 06 

cleaning,  effect  on  yield  of  milk 72 

conformation 394 

covered  yards  for,  III 395 

U.S.D.A 1024 

digestion  experiments 274 

Mich 382 

Oreg 65 

distillery  pulp  for 492 

dual  purpose 804 

fastenings  for,  III 385 

feeding.  Can 179 

Mich 1005 

andcare 394 

experiments 395,901,902,1005 

Can 178,179 

Kans 170 

Mass 582 

Miss 285 

N.J 394,900 

Pa 586 

S.C 798 

Va 900 
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Guernsey,  tests,  Conn.  State 1» 

In  Alaska.  U.  S.  D.  A » 

Jamaica UO 

management a) 

metabolism  experimenta,  Mich. IB 

nutritive  ratio  for,  Vt 1106 

pasturing  experiments.  Miss 2gs 

poisoning  by  BanancvXiu  seeleratu*. .      36 

soighum.  Miss 396 

protection  from  flies.  Mo 1182 

U.  S.  D.  A 196 

rations  tor 70.3M 

OUa 512 

U.S.D.A im 

records.    (See  Dairy  herd  records.) 

silage  for m 

U.S.D.A % 

soiling  crops  for.  N.J 3S3.3M 

Pa 28Sk«U 

Spotted  Swiss,  records W 

stable  hygiene 3 

stabiesfor,  lU 3K 

sterility  In,  cause  and  treatment til 

sncculent  rations  for,  Mich 3S 

sugar  for n 

tests 400ill«: 

Wis 903 

at  St.  Louis  Exposition 102 

tuberculous,  virulence  of  mammary 

^and..    SB 

milk SO 

Coyotes,  economic  relations.  U.S.D.A 13 

Crab  apples,  blossoming  period.  Va 8M 

hardy.Can 1« 

Cranberries,  culture,  U.  S.  D.  A <H 

freezing 88 

preservation SB 

Cranberryfungusdlseaaes.  notes,  U.S.D.A.     9 

insects,  notes,  N.  J "S 

marshes.  Irrigation  and  drainage. 

U.S.D.A W 

Crane  flies,  notes W 

fly  iarvn,  notes «77,C! 

Cream- 
adulterated,  analysis 113 

aeration ?? 

analyses Si 

care  of,  U.  S.  D.  A 16 

at  the  farm.  Wis « 

condensed,  analyses,  N.  Dak ^' 

evaporated "~ 

digestlbUlty ■» 

hftnf^Ung 1/5 

of  tartar,  analyses ST.W 

method  of  analysis.  Pa 2" 

pasteurization IS».lltt 

preservatives  in,  Okla "• 

ripening "■* 

separators,  notes.  Can "* 

tests *" 

Conn.  Storrs •'* 

N.J « 

types..., ■* 
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testing.  Can 179 

Conn.  Storn 1185 

Creamenes  In  Denmark 4M 

Creamery  cold  storage 1185 

patrons,  payment.  Can 179 

U.  8.  D.A....  716 

Wis «8 

problems.  Conn.  Storrs 1185 

'  "reatln,  excretion  In  men 1100 

Creatinin,  excretion,  studies 792 

Credit  Fonder,  loans  for  agricultural  enter- 
prises   1197 

Cress,  culture,  Alaska 863 

Cricket,  Uormon.  notes,  U.  8.  D.  A 265 

western,  notes,  Colo 477 

Crickets,  notes 882 

Crimson  clover.    (See  Clover,  crimson.) 

Crop  areas  In  Argentina,  v.  8  D.  A 711 

production  In  Kansas 1125 

reports,  N.J 365 

U.  S.  D.  A 98,511,711,924,1122 

In  Bombay  Presidency 812 

publication 320 

rotation,  effect  on  soil  fertility 1 125 

rotations.    (See  Rotation.) 

Crops,  analyses 10 

and  climates,  relations,  U.  8.  D.  A . .  942 

oompoaitlonaseffectedby  soils,  Can.  840 

culture  under  glass,  U.S.D.A 139 

methods  of  curing 91 

nitrogen  requirements 1051 

of  Russia,  U.  S.  D.  A 924 

shading,  Ailz 1066 

tropical  and  subtropical,  culture 1058 

water  requirements,  U.  8.  D.  A 408 

yield  in  relation  to — 

climate,  U.  8.  D.  A 15 

water  soluble  plant  food  In  soils, 

U.  8.D.A 14 

Crown  gall,  investigations 473 

notes 518, 1169 

Oa 466 

Crude  fiber.    (See  Cellulose.) 

petroleum.    (See  Petroleum.) 

Cryoscopyofmilk 336,438,734,1134 

Oyptocof  ctij  fagi,  notes 163 

CrvploThynchtu  mangiferx,  DoteB 680 

Cucumber  anthracnose,  notes,  W.  Va 263 

bacterial  diseases,  notes.  Can 154 

beetle,  notes 52 

blight,  notes.  Mass 259 

W.Va 263 

damping  oft,  notes,  W.  Va 263 

disease,  notes 48 

diseases,  treatment,  U.  8.  D.  A. .  672 
downy  mildew,     investigations. 

Conn.  State.  156 

notes,  W.  Va. .  263 
treatment, 

S.C 778 

leaf  spot,  notes,  W.  Va 263 

treatment 472 

wilt,  notes.  Can 154 

Cacumt>er8,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 41 

culture 970 

Alaska 863 
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Cucimibers,  culture  experiments,  IQch 35 

fertilizer  experiments,  R.I 464 

forcing  experiments,  N.  Y.  Cor- 

neU 463 

seed  selection 666 

spraying,  S.  C 778 

sterilization  of  soil  for.  Mass..  259 

varieties,  N.  H 1165 

S.C 132 

Cucurbit  leaf  spot,  notes,  Del 47 

wilt,  notes,  Mich 471 

Cucurbits,  composition  of  fruits 1176 

Culox.    (See  Uosquitoes.) 

Cultivation,  methods  of.  Can 129 

Cultivators,  descriptions 920 

Culture  media  for  bacteria 590, 850 

Curd  in  Emmentbal  cheese  making,  compo- 
sition   1109 

Currant  diseases,  key  for.  Can 154 

notes,  Okla 664 

Qlceosporliun  disease,  notes 50 

mite,  notes 989 

sawfly,  notes 989 

Currants,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 41 

culture,  Olda 664 

fertilization  and  sterility 39 

fertilizer  experiments,  N.  J  364 

varieties.  Can 863 

Pa 254 

Custard  apples,  culture  on  Florida  Keys. ..  1071 

Cutworms,  notes 678,783,1093 

Can ., 160 

Colo 53 

Hawaii 785 

U.S.D.A 160,879 

remedies,Can 162 

Cyanamid,  examination '. .^27 

method  of  analysis 218 

Cyclone  of  October,  1905,  U.  S.  D.  A 1041 

Cyctones  and  anticyclones,  notes,  U.S.D.A  939 
of  Europe  and  North  America,  U.S. 

D.  A 1042 

CyUene  roUnin,  notes 1171 

Cyttopttt  candidui,  notes 1082 

Dahlia  borer,  notes 783 

Dairy  apparatus,  in; pertion,  Conn.  State  . .  181 

tesU 400 

appliances,  exhibit 93 

association  in  Iowa 183 

Missouri 80,183,803 

associations  in  Ontario 400 

bams,  construction,  U.  S.  D.  .\ 1 107 

Improvement,  lU 395 

buildings,  notes 394 

congress,  international 928 

control  associations  in  Norway 499 

feed,  digestiblUty,  Mass 279 

feeds,  analyses,  Mass 1178 

Wis 391 

glassware,  inspection.  Mass 221 

herd  records 396,586,587,100) 

Can 179,905 

Miss 285 

Mont 494 

N.J 394 

U.S.D.A 350 

Vt 285,1107 
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in  llllnoi.o,  farm  tests 183 

Industry  In  New  Hampshire,  N.H 693 

the  South,  U.S.  D.  A....  72 

Inspection  in  New  Zealand 908 
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produce  law  in  Queensland 179 
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analyses 488,576 

Ark 575 
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D.  A 716 

quality 804 

standards  for,  U.  S.  D.  A 183 

show  at  Chicago 520 

utensll»,  care  of,  Kans 803 
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book  on 1182 

cleanliness  in 179 

cooperative,  in  England 182 

in  Europe 804 

Mexico,  r.  .S.  n.  A 716 

Queensland,  r.  «.  D.  A 716 

notes 394 

N.C .194 

opportimlties  in . ., 80 

profit  in 804 

relation  to  soil  exhaustion,  N,  .1 394 

simple  experiments 923 

Daisy,  Shasta,  origin 2S0 

Dam   and   lock,   movable,   in   Mcrmentau 

River,  La 507 

Belle  Fourche 1120 

on  East  Canyon  Creek SB7 

Dams,  earth,  construction 918 

Dandelion  stem  rot,  notes.  Mass 2,')9 

Dandelions,  analyses,  N .  Y.  State 41 

destruction,  Idaho 1076 

Darlttca  fiium,  notes.  Conn.  State 1.53 

Darnel,  seed  funpus 777 

Danyncirpha  caiyciformit,  notes 10S5 
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De  Soto  Pariah,  I,a.,  soil  survey,  V.  S.  D.  A.  740 

Deflection  to  the  right,  U.  S.  D.  A 735 

Delaware  CoUcpe,  notes 717 

Station,  notes 1123 

De.modej  phylloidfn,  notes,  1'.  S.  D.  A 89 

Drndrorlonus  poiulrrosr.  notes,  V.  S.  D.  A. .  882 

Denitriflcation,  investigations 17,648 

Department  of  Agriculture.     {See  I'nited 
States  Department  of  .\griculturc  ) 

DfpTf/iitaHa  nrrvosa,  notes 67S 

Dermatitis,  plilegnionous,  treatment 1194 

Dfscham-psia  cxsjiitoga,  notes,  Wyo 240 

Desmocems  n.  sp.,  description 988 

Desmodium,  analyses,  Ilawsii 1177 
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Dew.  composilion  hs  alTccted  by  meteoro- 
logical factors. 532 
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!   Dextrose,  determination 61S 
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I  health  and  disease,  treatise 579 
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I  treatise 1174 
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treatise RW 

I  Dietaries,  discussions 99S 
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standards,  establishment 6D 

studies  in  Paris «M 

Dietetics,  handbook iOs: 
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Dipplidium  caninum,  synonymy 378 

Dirt,  (Iptemiination  in  milk 181,587 

Dlnasps  of  animals.    (Set  Animal  diseases.) 
plants.    (See  Plant  diseases.) 

Disinfectants,  methods  rf  analysis 425 

Dissipation,    atmospheric,    coefficient    of, 

U.  8.  D.  A 221 

Distemper  In  dogs,  studies 703 

treatment 810, 1018 

Distillers'  grains- 
analyses  382 
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N.H 1179 

N.J 27«,1101 
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Wis 881 

dried,  analyses 1101 

Conn.  State -• 1100 

Ky 1041 

Mass 1178 

N.Y.State 490 

Vt 169,170,1102 

composition,  Pa 275 

digestibility,  Pa 275 

for  cows,  Pa 686 

Distillery  pulp  for  cows 493 

slop,  analyses,  Ky 1041 
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Dock  false-worm,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 782 

Dodder,  destruction 764 
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treatment 810,1018 

Dogs,  cage  tor,  in  metabol  Ism  experiments. .      795 
metabolism   an  affected  by  radium 

bromid 795 

experiments 490, 

491,684,792,1000,1175 

mites  parasitic  on 57 

paralysis  of  lower  Jaw  in 917 

salivary  secretion 1001 

DoUchot  sp. ,  poisoning  of  animals  by 10t2 

Domestic  science,  association 620 

courses  in 327,604,723 

in  Great  Britain 102 

rural  schools 196 

instruction  in 604 

scholarship  in 1028 

teaching  nutrition  in ... .      165 

Donacia  n.  sp.,  notes ; 988 

Doarine,  notes 81, 407 

parasites  of 809 

report  on 296 

trypanosome  of 191 

Drain  pipes,  cement 1195 

Drainage- 
convention  in  Iowa 707, 1020 

damages  and  benefits  in 707 

for  the  ppBvcntlon  of  frost 118 

importance  in  road  construction 707 

to  Egypt 918 

investigations,  Mont 506 

U.  S.  D.  A 408,507,704 
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law  in  Iowa 707 

of  earth  roads 1120 

meandered  lakes T07 

protection  from  frost  by 836 

reclamation  of  land  liy 1 

relation  of  sedimentation  to 1020 

simple  experiments 714 

studies 92.1019 

tile,  N.H 92 

water,  composition 543 

nitrogen  content 1049 

studies 91 

Dredge,  ditching 300 

Dried  blood- 
analyses,  Conn.  State 846 

Mass 229,1143 

Pa 229,276 

R.I 847 

Vt 1041 

availability  of  nitrogen  in,  N.  J 344 

fertilizing  value,  Mass 234 

nitrincatlon 948 

in8oil8,N.C 344 

Drilld,  exhibit 93 

Drop  disease,  treatment 672 

Drosophila  ampelophila  n.  sp.,  description..  786 

Drought  in  Ohio  River  basin 641 

physiological,  in  relation  to  gar- 
dening    21 

relation  to  forest  flres 638 

Drug  plants,  wild,  in  the  United  States, 

U.  8.  D.  A 752 

Drugs,  analyses 676 

examination 890 

Dry  farming  investigations,  Utah 239 

tillage  in,  Colo 752 

Dryinidne,  notes,  Hawaii 477 

Duck  egg  yolk,  Clilnese,  analysis 790 

eggs,  notes 798 

Ducks,  animal  food  tor.  U.  S.  D.  A 716 

breeding 798 

Bull  Orpington 692 

carbon  dioxld  excn>tion 70 

feeding  experiments,  N.  Y.  State . . .  797 

raising,  Utah 392 

wood,  raising 890 

Duomtttu  ceramieuf,  notes 573 

Dust  whirl,  cold  weather,  r.  S.  D.  A 222 

Duty  of  water.    (See  Water,  duty.) 

Dynamometers,  descriptions 710 

Dyniutea  tUyrut,  notes.  Miss 266 

Dytdercut  spp.,  notes 991 

Dysentery,  bloody,  in  cattle 190 

Earth,  temperature  in  Japan,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  637 

Earthqiuke  of  Apr.  4, 19a?,  I".  S.  D.  A 222 

Mar.  21,  1905.  U.  S.  D.  A....  II 

Earthquakes,  notes,  1'.  S.  D.  .^ 222 

observations  of.  U.  8.  I).  A. .  735 
of  January    anil    Fcl)ruary. 

1905,  U.  S.  D.  A 10 

recent,  r.  S.  D.  A 6,17 

Earthworms,  changes  in  Knils  due  to 744 

Earwigs,  notes,  Hawaii 78:t 

East  Africa  Protectorate,  prospects  of  set- 
tlers    855 

Echinacea,  use  In  veterinary  medicine 102 
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Echinococcut  gmnulotiu,  synonymy 378 

Eclampsia,  puerperal.    (See  Ullk  lever.) 
Eclipse,  solar,  Aug.  30. 1905,  U.  S.  D.  A.  11,222,637 

Eclipses,  effect  on  movement  of  atmosphere.  632 
Economics,  home.    (See  Domestic  science.) 
rural.    (5ee  Rural  economics.) 

Edeetin,  cleavage 733 

Edncatlon,  agricultural.    (See  Agricultural 
education.) 

Industrial,  In  rural  schools 198 

Egg  cases,  descriptions 1004 

industry,  statistics,  U.  8.  D.  A 177 

laying  competitions,  U.  8.  D.  A 716 

noodles,  judging 685 

powders,  composition 1097 

tradein  NewZealand 1004 

yolk,  Chinese  duck,  analysis 790 

food  value 69 

globulin  in 1176 

Eggf rult,  culture  on  Florida  Keys 1071 

Eggplant  blight,  notes,  Mich 471 

disease,  notes 775 

leaf  spot,  notes,  Del 47 

Eggplants,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 41 

breeding  experiments,  N.  J . . .  364, 864 

crossing  experiments,  lie 35 

culture  experiments,  Me 35 

seed  selection 666 

Eggs,  consumption  in  Oreat  Britain,  V.  S. 

D.  A 716 

cooking  test 59 

digestibility 59 

duck,  notes 798 

fertility,  U.  S.  D.  A 1122 

guinea,  early  development 177 

hatching  experiment 284 

in  the  United  Khigdom,  U.  8.  D.  A ..  716 

incubation  experiments,  Utah 391 

phosphorescence  in 487 

preservation,  N.  C 392 

prices  in  I  reland 305 

production  in  Kansas,  U.  S.  D.  A 716 

winter 69 

rotten,  forfood 885 

spoiling 790 

testing,  N.C 393 

for  age,  U.  S.  D.  A 716 

trematode  parasite  in 1018 

turning  during  incubation 1005 

Elbow  joint  in  cattle,  tuberculosis  of 502 

Electricity- 
atmospheric,  U.  S.  D.  A 221, 222, 1042 

after  eruption  of  Mount 

Pel«e,  U.  S.  D.  A 636 

conduction  by  trees.  Mass 259 

destruction  of  Insects  by 288 

effect  on  plant  growth 440 

Mass 259 

use  in  food  analysis 530 

irrigation 194 

lettuce  culture 970 

Electroculture  experiments 983 

Blm  aphis,  remedies,  Idaho 1076 

Kaliosysphlnga,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell. .  680 

leaf  beetle,  notes 26S,  378 

Ky 1171 

N.J 378 
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Elmieaves,  fertilizing  valoe 1064 

scale,  notes.  Conn.  State US 

£2{rni)M  moUit,  analysis,  U.  S.  D.  A 340 

Emmer,  culture  experlmenta.  Can US,  851 ,  8S2 

notes,  Mich 23 

Okla SIJ 

root  system,  N.  Duk 23 

rust,  notes.  Can Ut 

varieties 3S2 

Can 126.9S2 

N.  Dak 337.238 

Empoagea  mali,  notra,  U.  8.  D.  A 285 

Encyrtldee,  notes,  Hawaii 7S3 

Endive,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 41 

culture,  Alaska 8B3 

Energy,  liberation 798 

Engine,  gasoline  traction 815 

steam  traction 710 

traction,  for  plowing S3 

Engineering,  rural,  courses  in 327 

U.  S.  D.  A...      411 

rqmrton 3!$ 

teaching 818 

Engineers,  rural,  need  of 4 

Engines,  agricultural,  exhibit 18 

farm,  notes SIS 

hydraulic,  description 410 

pumping,  treatise 81S 

Enteritis,  hemorrhagic,  in  cattle im,  701 

tubercular,  in  cattle 1013 

Entomological  Society  of  Ontario 7(0.988 

Washington 988 

types,  care  of tSS 

Entomology,  bibliography,  U.  S.  D.  A 1088 

economic,  in  Hawaii «eo 

place  in  biology 619 

exhibit  at  Portland  E^kmI- 

tion,  U.  S.  D.  A I0» 

teaching jco 

treatise UMg 

fntontotceiie  odonttUf,  notes,  Con UO 

£iKoniOJ}>orittm  mocufafuia.  notes KS 

Enzym,  cytolytic,  studies 983 

in  tea  leaf 254 

proteolytic,  in  the  spleen 488 

Eiftyma  in  cornstalks,  U.  S.  D.  A 702,1115 

milk 801 

proteolytic,  in  beans 8S0 

plants 542 

Eptaemeridse,  notes 784 

Epieieru*  mvidut,  notes 67B 

Epiametit  hiria,  notes 990 

Epieo  tyl  of  beans  and  peas,  regeneration. . .       M 

EpUachna  borealit,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A J8» 

Eplpyropidie,  notes,  Hawaii 44? 

Bpitrbc  parmiSa,  notes 8J8 

fra^nxtu  pUon,  analyses 1178 

ErepslD,  distribution 8S0 

investigations 7S0 

EigotasanabortUacient IliV 

Ergots,  inoculation  experiments 777 

£ri6coiiia  cmpidota,  notes,  Wyo 240 

£riopett{< /e«<uce,  notes.  Can 160 

Ms 785 

Briophyet  caeUarue,  notes 573 

;a«typtt,  notes 78S 

rA<«,  notes 680 
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BroUa  tanata,  notes,  Wyo 240 

Eruca  satira.  culture  cxperimentB,  Mich 36 

Erysiphacea"  of  Washington 373 

Eryttphe  graminit,  culture  experiments 873 

Erythrina  umbrosa,  notes 376 

Erythrocytes,  relation  to  milk  production .  1107 

Esophagus,  tumors  of 1011 

Espy,  James  P.,  biographical  sketch,  U.  S. 

D.  A 1042 

Estrum,  effect  on  composition  of  milk 180 

Ether,  effect  on  dry  seeds 541 

forcing  of  plants  by 563 

rhubarb  by,  I'.  S.  D.  A . . .  716 

Vt 2.50 

Eucalyptut  amygdalina,  notes 256 

Eucalyptus  barks,  analyses 565 

screens  as  Tire  protection  belts .  258 

Evdemu  holrana,  remedies 1170 

Eugenia  jambo^a,  analyses 788 

Eulecanium  folsomi,  notes 988 

Eulophidse.  notes.  Hawaii 783 

Euonymus,  Japane.xe,  carbohydrates  in 541 

ringing 467 

Eiithript  nicotianx,  note.i,  t'.  8.  D.  A 1090 

Evaporation  from  soils 445 

U.  .S.D.A 15 

observations,  r.  S.  D.  A 12 

Evaporometer,  Piche,  U.  S.  D.  A 638 

Evergreens,  culture 868 

notes.  Kans 147 

"  Everlasting  "  flower,  origin 250 

E  xanthema,  vesicular,  in  cases  of  dourine . .  296 

Excavating  machine  for  ditches 300 

Ezooicut  deformans,  notes l.W,673 

sp.,  notes 1166 

( Taphrina]  pruni,  notes 673 

Ezogporina  laricis  n.  g.,  notes 51 

Experiment — 

association  of  the  Great  Plains  area 1125 

farm  at  Nairobi 855 

farms  in  Natal 415 

station- 
agricultural  chemical,  at  Vienna 821 

apprentices  in  Ireland 205 

at  Heeleaka 867 

Kleinhof-Tapiau .'586 

for  tea  culture  in  India 822 

In  South  Australia 205 

publications 1202 

editing 211 

Record,  abbreviations  used  in,  I'.  8. 

D.  A 307 

changes  in 5 

sugar,  in  Peru 927 

Swedish  moor 10 

work,  aim 209 

stations-  - 

appropriations  for 317,321,322,725 

demonstration  work 328. 331 

duties  and  responsibilities  of 321 

exhibit  at  live-stock  exposition 420 

St.  I-ouis 324 

fruit,  In  Ontario,  Can 661,972 

in  Cape  of  Good  Hope 519 

Europe J3I 

France 610 

7299—06 i 
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in  India 627 

New  Zealand 963 

Russian  Poland 609 

organization  lists,  U.  8.  D.  A 715 

statistics,  IT.  8.  D.  A 922 

work  and  expenditures,  V.  8.  D.  A. .  412 
(See  alto  Alabama,  Alaska,  etc.) 

Experimental  farm  at  Nangeenan 822 

Burdwan,  report 855 

Dumraon,  report 856 

Wagga,  report 454 

farms  In  Bombay  Presidency  963 

Central  Provinces..  754 

fruit  farm,  Wobum,  report. .  559 

sugar  farm ,  Samalkot ,  report  859 

Exports,  agricultural,  t'.  S.  D.  A 98,601 

of  forest  products,  U.  8.  D.  A 601 

Extatotoma  tiaratum,  notes 882 

Factory  waste,  analyses,  Mass 1143 

Fallowing,  bare 445 

effect  on  soil '. 24, 1049 

experiments 753 

summer,  in  dry  farming,  Colo...  75 

notes.Can 129 

Fanning  mills,  new  driving  gear 710 

Farcy.    {See  Glanders.) 

Farm  buildings,  construction 815 

machinery.      {See  Agricultural  ma- 
chinery.) 

mechanics,  instruction  in 96 

practical 206 

model,  U.S.  D.  A 963 

plant,  model 814 

products,  exports  and  imports,  IT.  s. 

D.  A 98 

trade  statistics,  V.  8.  D.  A.  601 

sanitation,  books  on 1024 

Farmers'— 

Institute  Workers- 
Association  415 

I!.  8.  D.  A 306,410,1198 

institutes — 

in  Ohio,  Ohio 1022 

legislation  concerning,  U.  8.  D.  A. . .  715 

report,  U.  8.  D.  A 410 

Fanners,  land-owning,  in  England 95 

Fanning.    {See  Agriculture.) 

Farms,  irrigated,  size  of 813 

Farmyard  manure.  (S«  Barnyard  manure.) 

Fasting,  effect  on  respiratory  exchange 486 

liberation  of  enere>' in 792 

Fat,  determination- 
centrifugal  method 3.36 

in  butter 529, 834 

infant  and  invalid  foods 336 

milk 9, 77. 1 14. 220. 336, 437, 495, 

.12!),  TX\.  833, 937. 1008. 1040, 104 1 . 1 134 

Conn.  Storrs IIM 

seeds 1040 

methods .'>29 

saponiGcation  method '"Wfl 

Fat  digestion  in  the  stomach 683 

idcntillcat'on  of  artiricial  color  in 114 

in  food,  transformation  into  milk  fat ..  1005 

production  from  proteids IW 
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Fat  rancidity 885 

saponification  by  ammonia 114 

FatiKUe,  toxin  and  antitoxin  of 488 

Fata,  absorption  in  digestive  tract 60 

cbemiatryot 1040 

coMtest 429 

iodln  absorption.  Pa 220 

Isodynamlc  value 00 

titer  test 428 

Fatty  ac'ds,  drying 428 

volatile,  studies 687 

Faucet  tor  drawing  milk 7W 

Feces,  ash  constituents 272 

examination 487 

mucin  content 272 

uric  acid  in 793 

Feed  cutter,  notea 815 

Feeding  experiments  at  Rotbamsted 643 

methods,  Vt 285, 1IC6 

(See  also  Cows,  Pigs, 
etc.) 

principles  of 277 

standards 384 

Feeding  stuffs— 

adulteration 64,382 

analyses 620, 793 

Can 109 

Hawaii 1177  i 

Ky 1041  I 

Pa 276  I 

R.I ■ 276  I 

interpretation  for  farmers 939  I 

unification  of  terms  for 332  | 

condtmental,  U.  S.  D.  A 716  | 

analyses,  Haas 581 

Me 63  I 

N.J 275  I 

effect  on  milk  secretion ...       70 

use.  111... 584 

decomposition  by  micro-organisms. .  687, 1001 

dlgestibUity,  Can 179 

effect  on  milk....  180,286,395,396,604,902,1106 

U.8.D.A 198 

Vt 1105 

water  content  of  tissues 387 

in  Jamaica 882 

inspection— 

and  analyses,  Conn.  State ...  169, 1100 

Fla 489 

Mass 882,1178 

Me 63,1178 

N.H 1179 

N.J 276,1101 

NY.  State 490 

Vt 169,170,1102 

Wis 64,891,892,1179 

In  Florida 490 

France 830 

Italy 1102 

Maryland 583,1101 

North  Carolina 382,1101 

Uw,  Wis 64,1179 

In  Oreat  Britain 451 

North  Carolina 382 

laws,  tmiform 323 

lime  content ,.,.., 8M 
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methods  of  analysis 938 

microscopic  examination 1001 

Vt 170 

mixed,  analyses 382.583,1101 

Can 1«B 

Conn.  State IlOO 

Fla 490 

Me 1178 

N.J 276,1101 

N.Y.Stste 490 

Pa Z7» 

K.I 276 

Vt 170.1102 

nonproteid  nitrogen  compounda  in 1179 

nutritive  value,  determination 538 

phosphoric  acid  content 804 

proprietary,  analyses 583,1101 

Can 160 

Conn.  State llOO 

Me 83.1178 

N.  Dak 278 

N.J 276.1101 

N.Y.Stste 490 

Pa 276 

R.1 276 

vt 170 

relative  values.  Pa 380 

standards  for 438 

succulent,  investigations,  Mich 383 

utilization 401 

value  In  Denmark M 

weight  of,  U.  8.  D.  A 98 

(See  alio  tpeeific  Hndt.) 
Feeds.    (See  Feeding  stuffs.) 

Feldspar  as  a  source  of  potash 813,848 

Fence  wire,  corrosion,  U.  S.  D.  A 816 

Fennel,  effect  on  digestion 7D 

milk  secretion 70 

Fenugreek,  culture  experiments,  Mkdi 3St 

effect  on  digestion 7t 

milk  secretion ID 

Ferment,  fat-cleaving,  in  the  stomach (83 

Ferments,  digestive,  experiments  with 683 

(See  aUo  Enzyme.) 
Fertflizer— 

experiments- 
cooperative,  in  Carinthia 783 

Sweden 654,845 

methods  of  conducting 648 

(See  alio  tpecial  crop*.) 
factory     sweepings,     analyses.     Coon. 

Bute 816 

industry  in  the  South 1052 

law,  Cal 1051 

La 317 

Mich S» 

Miss 347 

W.Va 2)0 

Wis 19,1144 

In  Great  Britain 4S1 

Ohio 847,1144 

PortoRico aOS 

laws  in  Georgia 539 

uniform 383 

legislation....... 434 
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mixtures,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 198 

requirements  of  soil*.    (See  Soils.) 

standards 434 

Fertiliisers— 

action  as  affected  by  rainfall 1140 

analyses 10,230,451,847,1051 

Pa 229 

Vt 221 

unification  of  terms  for 332 

effect  on  endosperm  of  wbeat  and  bar- 
ley        24 

reaction  of  soils 431 

retention  of  bases  by  BoUa 1048 

home  mixed,  analyses.  Conn.  State 846 

mixing,  U.  S.  D.  A 9S 

in  Bavaria 1140 

Japan 1144 

WestAustralU 1144 

inspection— 

and  analyses.  Ark 229 

Cal 1061 

'  Conn.  State 846 

Ind 19 

Ky 346,1143 

La 347 

Maas 229,1143 

He 19,746,1051 

Mich 539 

Hiss 347,651 

Mo 1144 

N.H 955 

N.J 347,450,846 

N.  Y.  Bute 19,847 

R.I 451,746 

8.C 122,451,746 

Vt 230,1051 

W.Va 230,1051 

WU 19,1144 

in  France 830 

Oeorgla 639 

Maryland 19,965 

North  Carolina 461,847 

Ohio 847,1144 

methods  of  analysis 528,830,1133 

application 846 

mixed,  analyses 230 

Pa 230 

Vt 1041 

availability  of  phosphoric  acid 

in 650 

nitrification 948 

nitrogenous.    (See  Nitrogenous  fertlli- 

lers.) 
phosphatic.    (See  Phospliates.) 

pot  experiments 1063 

potash.    (See  Potash.) 

residual  effect 846,1057 

Ga 1060 

review  of  literature 1051 

sampling 115 

sources,  nature,  and  use 1061 

treatise 746 

use 847 

Fla 539 

Mo.  Fruit 846 

N.H 956 
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use,  Ohio 716 

Vt 230 

recent  bivestigations 450 

(See  alto  epeeifie  nuUerialt.) 

Fescue,  rough,  notes,  Wyo 240 

^estttca  <at6r<Ua,  notes,  Wyo 240 

Fiber,  crude.    (See  Cellulose.) 

plants,  culture  in  India 1063 

varieties,  U.  8.  D.  A 351 

Fibers,  vegetable,  spinning  and  twisting. . .  908 

Fibrin,  decomposition  products 486 

in  milk,  Md 181 

Fiau  eUutiea,  tapping 670 

Field  crops,  cooperative  experiments,  Ohio.  963 

In  the  Transvaal 655 

root  systems,  N.  Dak 23 

(See  alto  tpeefal  cropt.) 
experimentation,   lecture   on,    U.    S. 

D.  A 819 

experiments,  diminishing  errors  in . . .  963 
peas.    (See  Peas.) 

Fig  disease,  new,  notes 50 

Figs,  culture  in  Argentina 662 

varieties.  La 366 

FUaria  embryos  In  horses  and  cattle 296 

production  of  toxins  by 917 

^<Iar<a  spiroptera  in  stomach  of  horses 1017 

Filberts,  culture 469 

Filter,  asbestos,  description 738 

Finger.and-toe  disease,  treatment 543 

Fir  disease  in  AdIIsberg 1086 

glassy,  cause 377 

Pissodes,  notes 660 

reserve  material  in 960 

silver,  as  affected  by  origin  of  seed 668 

witches'  broom  disease 1167 

Fire  blight,  notes 568 

Can 154 

Fish,  canned,  examination 488 

dried,  analyses.  Mass 1178 

nitrification  in  soUs,  N.  C 344 

fertilizers,  analyses.  Mass 220 

discussion 19 

ground,  analyses.  Conn.  State 846 

Mass 1143 

losses  In  weight  on  drying 997 

manures,  analyses 230 

oils,  discussion 19 

showers  of,  V.  S.  D.  A 637 

Fistulous  withers,  treatment 292 

Flavoring  extracts,  analyses 487, 676, 686 

N.  Dak 270 

methods  of  analysis ...  428 

Flax,  culture  experiments.  Can 128, 863 

false,  notes,  N.  Pak 240 

germination  as  affected  by  tempera- 
ture   663 

hypocotyl,  bast  cells  in 542 

improvement,  S.  Dak 544 

notes.  Mich 23 

prices  in  Ireland 306 

regeneration  of  hypocotyl 19 

retting,  bacteria  In 28 

root  system,  N.  Dak 23 

Russian,  studies 660 

statistics 669 
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FUx,  varietln.  Can 127 

N.  Dak 287,238,243 

S.Dak 644 

wilt,  resistance  to.  N.  Dak 243 

Flazaeed  for  lambs 585 

hulls,  analyses,  Pa 276 

In  tbe  United  Kingdom,  U.S.D.  A.      711 

meal,  analyses 583,1101 

Conn.  State 846 

origlii  of  gum  In 958 

Flea  beetles,  notes 52 

Fleas,  notes 1173 

Flicker,  economic  relations 51 

Files,  blood-sucking 57 

Infestation  of  sheep 914 

notes 784 

protection  of  cows  from.  Mo 1182 

U.  S.  D.  A..      198 
Floats.    {See  Phosphate  rock,  finely  ground.) 
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Md 160 
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remedies 995 
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Okla 664 
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grapes 267 
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orchards 783 
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tobacco 678 
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names 783 

of  Herm  and  Jethou 572 

origin  of  wings 620 

parasitic,  notes 53 
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notes 52,980 
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metabolism OT 
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tor  purifying  water I* 
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water,  application 813 

U.8.D.A 408 
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(See  alto  Water.) 
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D.  A 740 
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230,1056 

poisonous  properties 806 
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U.8.D.A 160 
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Kaflroom,  analyses,  Hawaii 1177 

culture,  Kans 130 

notes,Hiss 236 

Eaiiilt,  analyses 230 

Conn.  State 846 

Mass 1143 
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notes 954 
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experiments.  Can 854 

Mich 35 
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Kalmia  laUfoUa,  cold  storage  for 360 
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notes 306,413 
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D.  A 740 

Kelep,  Guatemalan,  U.  8.  D.  A 131,678 
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small,  effect  on  local  temperature, 
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D.  A , 740 
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salt,  reclamation 814 
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Leguminous  plants — Continued. 
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newspedea S* 

OscUlaiia  and  Azotobacter,  symbiosis S 

Osmosis,  experimental  researches 613 

Osteomalacia  in  cattle,  U.  S.  D.  A ■*> 

horses  and  mules IU3 

ONorftynchtu  ovotus,  notes.  Me W* 

Mont » 

turca,  description IS 

parthenogenesis KS3 

Owen  process,  tests,  Mich * 

Owosso  area,  Michigan,  soil  survey,  V.  S. 

D.A 740 

Oxalic  acid,  effect  on  plants " 

Oxalis  parasite,  new S* 

Oxen,  work  performed  by "*" 

Oxygen,  determination  in  respiration  ei- 

perinMOts...   M» 

water 5* 

Oyster-shell  bark-louse,  notes ^■ 

881,990, 10»,11M 
Conn.  State..    18 

Vt **• 

lime  analyses.  Mass 2» 

Oysters,  canned,  examination ^ 

examination *** 

histology,  N.  J * 

popular  treatise "* 
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PaehytgCm  mleiocottU,  notes S3, 989 

Pscldng-houae  products.  (5« Animal  prod- 
iscts.) 

boases,  inspection 1034 

Paddy.    (S«  Rice.) 

Pagoscope,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 73S 

Paint,  poisoning  of  cattle  by.  Conn.  State. . .  190 
Paints  and  paint  products,  inspection,  N. 

Dak 636 

Palm  nut  cake,  effect  on  composition  o( 

milk 1106 

feeding  value 901 

meal,  feeding  value 901 

oils,  volatile  fatty  acids  In 697 

royal,  analyses  of  berries,  Pa 276 

Palms,  date.    {See  Date  palms.) 

Panao  oil,  notes 1076 

Pancreatic  Jaice,  absence  of  lactase  In 491 

Panicum  bulboium,  notes,  Kans 130 

mofle,  culture,  Fla 132 

texanum,  notes,  Kans IX 

Pansies,  culture 43 

Papain,  Investigations 542 

Papaipcma  purpuriftucia,  notes 783 

Papaw,  culture  on  Florida  Keys 1071 

distribution  in  the  United  States...  1162 

Papaya,  analyses . . . , 788 

Paper  making,  use  of  wood  pulp  in 978 

mill  dustings,  analyses.  Mass 229 

Para  grass,  culture,  Fla 132 

rubber.    (See  Rubber.) 

Paracasein,  chemical  study S89 

lactates,  studies 697 

Paraffin  for  agricultural  motors 599 

ParagntU  ochnmatter,  remedies,  Can 162 

Paralysis  after  parturition 911 

parturient.    (See  Ullk  fever.) 

Paranagnti  opiabiU;  notes.  Hawaii 783 

Parasites  of  animals.    (See  Animal  para- 
sites.) 

man,  treatise 1011 

Parasitism  of  fungi 873 

Paratenodera  tinentia,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  265 

Paratyphoid  becillus,  studies 406, 91 4 

Paresis,  parturient.     (See  Milk  fever.) 

Paris  green,  analyses 425 

Can 883 

Ky 1041 

La 347 

Mass 1143 

effect  on  potato  foliage,  N.  Y. 

State 161 

Parks,  national,  U.  S.  D.  A 153 

Parsley,  culture.  Alaska 863 

experiments,  Uich 36 

Parsnips,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 41 

culture,  Alaska 863 

varieties.  Mich 23 

Partluntum  argenuuum,  economic  impor- 
tance   257 

Parturient  apoplexy,  paralysis,  or  paresis. 
(See  Milk  fever.) 

Passion  flower  fruit,  analyses 788 

frtilt,  culture 562 

Pasteurella  In  case  of  anasarca 407 

Pasteurellosls  In  calves  and  pigs 908 
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Pasteurellosls  In  domesticated  animals 81 

serum  treatment 1012 

Pasteurization— 

In  butter  making 183,1009 

Can 178,183,903 

of  mUk 73, 77, 182, 289, 399, 497 

U.S.D.A 496 

Pasteurizing  apparatus,  description 182, 399 

Pastures,  improvement 454, 1058 

in  AustiaUa 1112 

management,  U.  S.  D.  A 25 

native  and  hairy  vetch,  compari- 
son. Miss 285 

' '  Patent"  medicines,  analyses,  N.  Dak 270 

Pathology,  experimental,  conceptions  of . . .  402 

review  of  literature 500 

Payette  Valley,  alkali  conditions,  Idaho. . .  643 

Pea  and  oat  silage,  analysis,  Vt 221 

aphis,  notes 266 

beetle,  notes 1090 

bran,  ground,  analyses.  Can 169 

dust,  analyses.  Can 109 

meal,  analyses.  Can 169 

digestibility 1097 

weevil,  notes 676,783 

Can 160 

Peach  aphis,  black,  notes 995 

notes 1 169 

diseases,  key  for.  Can 154 

notes,  Ala.  College 471 

leaf  curt,  notes 157,673 

treatment,  Mich 38 

N.Y.  State 881 

lecanlum,  notes 478 

moth,  notes 995 

root  borer,  eastern,  notes 52 

scale,  West  Indian,  notes 478 

tree  borer,  notes 478,995 

Mont 266 

remedies.  Miss 265 

twig  borer,  notes,  Mont 266 

yellows,  notes 1160 

Peaches- 
analyses,  N.  Y.  State 41 

blossoming  season,  Idaho 1069 

canning  experiments.  La 366 

chemical  studies 561 

U.S.D.A 561 

cold  storage 1126 

culture,  Ohio 1158 

experiments.  Miss 1157 

in  Argentina 662 

Oregon 463 

fertilization  and  sterihty 39 

fertilizer  experiments,  Conn.  State 145 

N.J 364 

frost  Injury.  Conn.  State 153 

gum  flow,  studies 1146 

Insects  affecting 478 

Irrigation 617 

leaves,  fertilizing  value. 1054 

packing 663 

plant  food  used  by,  N.  Y.,  State 39 

pruning  experiments,  Mass 247 

In  the  fall,  Mich 38 

Strlngfellow  method 662 
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•od-srown,  keq>lng  qualitle* Ml 

vuletles.  Can Mil 

La an 

Uiu 1IS7 

winter  Injuries,  Mass 248 

Ulch 37 

N.Y.State SS8 

wlBterklUing,  Can 141 

Peanut  bran,  analyses 1101 

N.J 278 

R.I 276 

cake,  effect  on  composition  o(  milk.  1106 

toed,  analyses 382, 1101 

hay,  feeding  value,  Tex 8M 

middlings,  analyses,  N.  J 276 

Peanuts,  analyses 788 

culture 548 

experiments 764 

Mich 354 

for  forage,  U.  8.  D.  A 412 

Pear  blight,  notes 984,1168 

Mich 471 

treatment,  Idaho 1076 

Mich 38 

canker,  notes 1162 

diseases,  notes,  Ala.  College 471 

leaf  Might,  notes 885 

midge,  notes ,^ 676 

psylla,  notes 783 

rot,  notes 80 

'  nist,  notes. 157, 567 

scab,  notes 49,967 

treatment,  Mich 38 

witches'  broom  disease 1166 

Fears,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State. 41 

blonsoming  period,  Idaho 1009  I 

Va 884 

canning  experiments.  La 366 

cold  storage 768 

culture,  Arin 496 

in  Argentina 662 

dwarf  r.  standards,  N.J 384 

fertilization  and  sterility 39 

fertiliser  experiments,  N.J..1 364 

leaves,  fertilizing  value 1064 

plant  food  used  by,  N.  Y.  State 39 

preservation 788 

productiveness  at  related  to  biology 

'                offlowers 1156 

ringing 467 

root  pruning .".' 38 

shipping  experiment,' 'Can 146 

sod-grown,  keeping  qiitilities 662 

varietle8,Can '. 861 

La 366 

winter  injuries,  N.  Y.  Stat* 558 

winterkilling.  Can '. 141 

'Peas,  analyses 997 

canned,  examination 890 

swelling,  U.  S.  D.  A 198 

canning 880 

culture,  Alaska 863 

effect  on  soli  fertility 24 

experiments,  Can 892 

La ,166 


Peaa,  eultuR  experiments,  Midi 35,1147 

N.Dak to 

digestiUUty.  Minn « 

dried,  coating  with  talc TH 

fertilizer  experiments I30,7ffi,fiSM63 

Can 1« 

Me IW 

Held,  culture,  IT.  S.  D.  A 112 

varieties 3S2 

Can Sa 

Midi a 

S.C 132 

water  requirements,  Colo 733 

food  value,  U.  8.  D.  A MM 

garden,  analyses,  N.Y.State II 

germination  ss  affected  by  tempera- 
ture     «3 

inoculation  experiments Kt 

Can «0 

Me M* 

N.H IIS 

marketing  eX|>erlments,  La Ml 

regeneration  of  epicotyl W 

seed  selection <■ 

Arix I0» 

Can 852 

shading I'* 

varieties J* 

Ariz Wit 

Can 127,14I,IK 

Mich « 

N.J US 

water  requirements.  Can M 

Peat,  analyses,  Mass 2S,llfl 

meal,  dtgostlbUlty « 

molasses,  feeding  value M 

mold,  assimilation  of  atmospheric  ni- 
trogen by l* 

moss,  Oerman,  analyses.  Mass 221 

soll,caplllary  rise  of  water  in.  Can....     Ml 

treatise «« 

use  with  caldum  eyanamid 12! 

utilization  In  manufacture  of  ammo- 
nium sulphate 3*5 

Pecan  bud  moth,  notes,  Fla <<'' 

ease  borer,  notes,  Fla fi* 

scab,  description '* 

weevil,  notes, U.S.  D.  A W2 

Pecans,  culture,  Fla 1"* 

distribution  in  the  United  SUtcs ..    lie 

insects  affecting,  Fla <" 

Pedigree  chart.^  for  poultry.  Me I* 

■Pegomtiabet*,  notes "* 

repetontm,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A •* 

/iMctcfps,  notes.  Miss ^ 

U.S.D.A •» 

Peii<eiItt«m0iaiK«m,poiaoningofcattleby.    iS) 

PeuDUtfm  (ypAoiiintni,  awned  variety "M 

Pennsylvania- 
College,  notes 101,5H,«U 

Station,  flnandal  statement ^ 

notes lOLMLJOM"?.™ 

r«port  of  director "^ 

7>cnta(oflMiU0a(a,  notn,U.S.D.A ^^ 

Peonies,  hybridization  and  selection.......    *• 

varieties ** 
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Pepper,  analyses S78,9B8 

Pa 271 

black,  diseases,  notes U4 

diseases,  notes 374 

weevil,  notes 1092 

U.S.D.A 782 

Peppergrass,  notes,  N.  Dak 240 

Peppermint,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 41 

culture,  Alaska 863 

Industry 766 

U.S.D.A 766 

Peppers,  culture  experiments,  Ulch 36 

Pepsin,  determination 530 

use  In  cheese  making 400 

Can 177 

Peptones,  bacteriolysis 300 

separation   from    lower    amido 

bodies 433,614 

Fcrchlorates,  determination 7 

Perennials,  herbaceous,  planting  chart 667 

Porfurocry  plants,  culture  and  distillation . .  666 

Pmploca  nigretceni,  notes 45 

Peroaoplatmopara  cubentU,  notes,   Conn. 

State 1S6 

Peronoipora  parcuUica,  notes 374 

Conn.  State  .  153 

ncMeideni,  notes 1162 

Persimmons,  Chinese,  notes 368 

distribution    In    the    United 

States 1162 

ripening 612 

Japanese  method 618 

Peitaiozzia  funerca,  description,  Mo 1165 

i;urp<B<,  notes 374,776,1084 

pojnuirum,  notes 1084 

Petals,  movements 453 

Peterblal  fever  in  horses,  etiology WS 

Petrol  for  agricultural  motors 690 

Petroleum  as  a  cattle  dip 4W 

crude,  Rualyses,  Ky 1041 

as  a  disinfectant 403 

for  spraying,  Mich 38 

preparation  of  emulsions, 

U.S.D.A 1004 

P«-tBal,  culture 367 

Pharyngitis,  Infectious,  in  horses 505 

Phatmlut  lutuUtu,  hydrocyanic  arid  in 347 

poisoning  of  animals  by .  1012 

t>ti]|K>ri«,  poisoning  of  animals  by .  1012 

Pkatgonophora  luicata,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell  786 

Phelipma  mutrli,  notes 878 

spp.,  notes [iK 

Phenacoccru  acfricola,  noUm 619 

dearnfimi,  note*,  Mont 266 

Phenolic  disinfectant,  analyses 425 

Phenological  data,  recording 1127 

Philadrlphif  spp.,  culture.  Can 141 

Phlox,  culture 771 

mite,  notes 988 

Phloxes,  notes 667 

Phoma  nnpo-bra*»iae,  notes 1162 

oUracra,  notes 1164 

Phosphatft— 

"agricultural,"  tests 17 

Algerian,  fertilizing  value 953 

industry  in  Tennciwce 053 
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Phosphate— Continued. 

of  lime  for  farm  animals S83, 894, 1001 

rock,  analyses,  Ky 1041 

Pa 230 

dissolved.    (See  Superphosphate.) 

fertiU^lng  value 1064 

finely  ground,  analyses,  R.  1 847 

fcrtiUrJng  value 430 

production 1143 

sUtlstlcs 451 

Phosphates — 

absorption  by  soils 613, 1139 

U.S.D.A 1139 

alter  eQects 10S2 

as  affected  by  nitrogenous  fertilizers . . .    1053 

organlcacids 449 

comparison 450,649,862,1052 

Mass 234 

crucible  for 986 

effect  on  platinum 627 

for  young  animals 1103 

In  feeds,  effect  on  bones 909 

mineral,  effect  on  barnyard  manure 951 

native,  experiments.  Mass 221 

natural,  detection  in  phosphatic  slags. . .      218 

pot  experiments 1063 

soluble,  reversion  in  mixed  manures. ...      231 

°  sources  and  manufacture 660 

Tunisian 449 

(.See  alto  Superphosphates.) 

Phosphatic  slag,  analyses.  Pa 230 

and  ammonium  salts 848 

experiments .'<3e,649 

fertilising  value 952 

methods  of  analysis 433 

notes,M88s 221 

tests 953 

Phosphorescence  of  eggs 487 

meot 80 

potatoes 487 

Phosphoric  add— 
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as  affected  by  ammonium 

salts 538 

Inbonemeal 122 

mixed  fertilizers 660 

phosphates 120 

soils 226,611,946 

N.C 444 

available,  determination  In  soils . .  330,  .^27, 934 

citrate  solubility  in  fertlllrxirs 935 

determination 6,113, 

217,218, 333, 433,934,938, 1133 
allulimotrlc  method....      435 
as  magnesium  pyrophos- 
phate       4!t5 

phosphomolybdic  an- 

hydrld 1OT7 

by  citrate  method 6 

In  fertilizers 633 

organic  substances...    1135 

phosphatic  slag 6,731, 
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soils 731 
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removal  by  crops 430 
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sugar-beet  soils 1140 

Phosphoric  adds,  reactions 1037 

Phosphorus— 

aaslmllRtion  by  animals 491 

compounds,  nutritive  value 579 

determination  In  soils 430 

excretion  as  affected  by  water  drinking.  683 

metabolism 1000 

poisoning  of  cattle 405 

Pbotochemic  studies  of  sunlight 117 

Photometric  investigations S51 

Photosynthesis,  experiments 651 

Pkoiapterii  nuheculana,  notes 782 

Phragmidium  stibcorticium,  notes 1086, 1167 

Phryganidia  califomtca,  notes,  Cal 994 

Phthorivuca  opercuUlla,  notes,  Hawaii 785 

Phyllaetinia  tuffvlta,  notes 573 

PhyUotticta  biiioteriava,  notes 986 

phateoliita,  notes,  Del 47 

Phylloxera,  combating  with  electridty 468 

in  Hesse 1170 

North  American  spedes 55 

notes 286 

remedies 952,1170 

resistance  of  grapes  to,  Cal ....  474 

Phymlit  fratuhtti,  notes,  Mich 36 

Phyialospora  gregaria,  notes 377 

Physical  geography,  syllabus 713 
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U.S.D.A 10 
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Physiology,  recent  progress 1000 
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omnfvora,  notes 376,475, 

988,1085,1165 

Phytoptm  vitis,  remedies 580,993 

Picklefi,  making 685 

Pig  mange,  follicular,  U.  S.  D.  A 88 
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Pigeon  feed ,  analyses 1 101 

manure,  analyses,  Mass 1143 
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U.S.D.A 772 

Pineapples,  analyses 7S8 

canning 578, 7«8 

culturein  Porto  Rico,  V.  S.  D.A      351 

on  Florida  Keys 1071 

fertilizer  experiments,  Fla 1154 

harvesting  and  marketing,  Fla.     1I5S 

In  French  Ouiana S6S 

preserved,  sugar  In 438 

shading 7«« 

Pimt*  Angif alia  gMa KWJ 

rennota,  notes 23« 

Pion«o  «<roiiiiiKifi«,  notes.  Can 16 

Pipes,  steel-concrete <"» 

Pipette,  new  automatic 11* 

Plpunculldm,  notes,  Hawaii CT 

Piroplatma  equi,  notes 89 

Piroplasmoses,  notes 1118 
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horses 192 

notes Wl 
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Bleeders'  Association,  Ohio 963 

breeding  experiments- 
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Ue 35 

N.Dale 236,238 

N.J 36<,864 

R.1 861 

S.Dalc M* 

witb  apples.  Can 145 

barley 656 

Can 127 
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cereals 756 
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com.  Conn.  State 857 

lU 26 

Ind ■  857 

R.I 858 
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Vt 263 

rye 244,968 
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sweet  com,  N.J 970 
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wheat 462 
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N.  Dak 260 
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U.  8.  D.  A 552 

bleeding,  international  conference  ...     822 
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treatise 1055,1144 
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bacU  rial,  Mich 471 
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treatment 672 
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(See  aUo  different  hott  planlt.) 

extracts,  effect  on  soils 647 

■  food,  avaltobiUty 120,121 

in  soils 329,430,934 

N.C 444 

definition 434 

water  soluble,  in  soils,  U.   S. 

D.A 13 

growth  as  affected  by- 
Bordeaux  mixture 540 

climatic  factors 532 

electricity 440 

Mass 259 

intense  heat  and  light,  Ariz......  1066 

light 540,616 
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soil  acidity 431 
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soils 1048 
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Raindrop,  notes OS 

RalnfaU— 

and  irrigation  in  foreign  countries SK 

autumnal,  effect  on  yield  of  wheat,  V.  S. 

D.A I« 

cyclonic  distribution 551 

duration,  methods  of  measuring.  XT.  S. 

D.A W 

in  Barbados,  composition "-' 

Bombay  Presidency '"12 

California •» 

China  and  Korea.  U.  3.  D.  A T3S 

Colorado,  Colo "5* 

drainage  area  of  New  Orieans.  ('.  8. 

D.A ffl! 

England S* 

andWales «» 

Germany S* 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland ^ 

Mexico.  U.S.  D.  A <55 

Queensland 737, 1014 

region  of  Boulogne ^ 

Rhodesia "' 

Russia I'* 

southern  California.  U.  S.  D.  A ^ 

Texas IW 

Washington <* 

periodic     variation     In    arid    ngion, 

U.S.  D.A '■ 

relation  to  barometric  pressure ^ 

flow  of  springs »** 
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Range,  stock.  In  tbe  Transvaal 655 

Ranges,  grazing  on,  U.  S.  D.  A 817 

notes 569 

Ranllla.  notes 807 

KanuncTilus  sctleratut,  poisoning  of  cattle 

by 296 

Rape,  analyses.  Can 169 

and  com  silage,  analyses.  Can 169 

wrheat  lor  pasture,  N.  Dak 237 

as  a  cover  crop,  Can 1<0 

culture 856 

yia 132 

experiments.  Can 854 

Hieb 1147 

for  pigs.  Can 896 

notes.  Kans 129 

Hiss 1056 

seed  cake,  effect  on  composition  of 

milk 1106 

examination,  Vt 241 

meal,  analyses,  Conn.  State 1100 

selection,  Can 851 

silage,  analyses.  Can 169 

varieties 352,555 

Raspberries,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 41 

culture,  Okla 664 

Tenn 665 

fertilizer  experiments,  N.  J  . . .  363 

Raspberry  diseases,  key  for.  Can 154 

notes,  Okla 664 

juice,  examination 59 

root  borer,  notes 54 

Rations,  army,  in  the  Philippine  Islands ...  787 

calculation 384 

effect  on  water  content  of  tissues. .  387 

Rats,  destruction 570 

by  bacteria 476 

transmission  of  rabies  by 1018 

Reading  course  bulletins 306 

Reclamation  Service.      <,Ste  United  States 

Geological  Survey.) 
Red  clover.    (.See  Clover,  red.) 
Red  gum,  mechanical  properties   of   wood, 

U.S.D.A 151 

studies,  U.  S.  D.  A 150 

maggot,  notes 785 

spider,  notes 989 

Mass 265 

U.S.D.A 782,785 

Redtop.  culture  in  Alaska,  U.  S.  D.  .\ 350 

seed,  examination,  Vt 241 

Reductases  in  milk 801 

Redwater.    (.See  Texas  fever.) 

Rhodesian.    (See  African  coast 
fever.) 
Referees  of  Association  of  Official  Agricul- 
tural Chemists 621 

Reforestation  in  California 469 

drydistricts 668 

NewYork 871 

Refractometer,  immersion,  use  In  food  anal- 
ysis   1038 

Refrigerating  apparatus 467 

machinery,  treatise 599 

Refrigeration,  treatise 920 

Reindeer  hair,  uses,  U.S.D.A 7IC 

Henuet,  effect  on  milk 400,1109 
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Reservoir,  East  Canyon  Creek 597 

Reservoirs,  construction 918 

outlets 193 

Respiration- 
calorimeter,  description,  U.  S.  D.  A 165 

for  animals.  Pa 275 

experiments  with  animals.  Pa 380 

men 888,1098 

steers,  U.  8.  D.  A....  .W9 

of  plants 234 

Respiratory  exchange  as  affected  by  food . .  486 

quotient  as  affected  by  age 7U 

in  static  work 1100 

Xhabdophaga  heUnbia,  notes 676 

Rhipieephabu  annuiodu,  notes 57 

appendictUatwi,  notes 591, 592 

atufrofts,  notes 57 

d<coft>ratu>,  notes 57, 266 

eoerM.notcs 912 

sdniw,  notes 502,912 

spp.  in  South  Africa 804 

transmission  of  African 

coast  fever  by 180 

Rhtzobia,  biology  of 960 

SAizoMtM  lophanthx,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 782 

(owooini,  notes 676 

Rhitoctonia  sp.,  note^ 567 

Khizoglj/phut  echinoptu,  notes 162 

RMzomaria  picete,  notes 1 171 

RhizomucoT  paratiHctui,  effect  on  animals . .  917 

notes 186 

RliUapwt  equintu,  effect  on  animal   917 

Rhode  Island- 
College,  extension  work 410 

notes 514,820,1204 

soil  survey,  U.  8.  D.  A 740 

Station,  financial  statement 924 

guide  to  grounds 307 

notes 101, 

202,309,514,718,820,927, 1204 

report  of  director 924 

Rhodesia,  information  concerning 512 

Rhodesian  redwater.    (See  African  coast 

fever.) 
Rhododendron    leaves    as    thermometers, 

U.  S.  D.  A 222 

Rhododendrons,  cold  storage  for 368 

Rhubarb,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 41 

crimson  winter,  origin 250 

culture,  Alaska 863 

Ark 253 

fertilizer  experiments.  Mass 234 

forcing  in  the  dark 618 

with  ether,  U.  S.  D.  A...  716 

Vt 250 

leaves,  proteolytic  enzyms  in !H2 

RhyncopftoruA  palmarum,  notes 26S 

Rice,  analyses 7XX 

bran,  analyses,  Ilawaii 1177 

Wis Wtl 

by-products,  feeding  value,  Tex S!M 

improvement 4R9 

utilization 615 

coating  with  taio 789 

cracked,  analyses,  S.J 276 

culture  experiments 7.54, 963 

Ark 858 
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Rice.  dlgeatlblUty,  Minn 681 

exports  and  Imports,  U.S.  D.  A 711 

leed,  analyg«a 383,1101 

N.J 276 

N.Y.SUte «0 

Wi» S91 

tertUlur  experlmenU 855,856 

flour  as  adulterant  ol  wheat  flour 880 

(orcalves 804 

rood  value,  U.  S.  D.  A lOM 

bulls,  analyses,  Wis 801 

Injury  by  Uming 18 

Irrigation,  U.  8.  D.  A 400,705 

magnesia  tor 1151 

meal,  analyses 1101 

middlings,  analyses,  Wis 801 

oil,  properties  and  use 480 

plantations,  laying  out 814 

polish,  analyses,  Hawaii 1177 

polishing 006 

production  In  the  United  States,  U.  S. 

D.  A 024 

unpolished,  use 1007 

varieties 856 

Blcln,  studies 635 

Klnderpeat,  blood  examinations  In 1114 

complications 180 

control 500 

immunization 85,1014 

hi  Egypt 913 

hivestigations,  foreign,   U.  S. 

D.A 401 

notes...., 692,804,1188 

serum  distribution  in  the  Trans- 
vaal   601 

preparation 1014. 

treatment  in  India 180 

Ringing,  eflecta  of .^.  467 

Rio  Colotado  delta,  plants  of .*.  061 

Riparian  rights  in  New  South  Wales 103 

Risler,  Eugene,  biographical  sketch 103 

River  and  flood  service  on  Orand  River, 

Michigan,  U.  8.  D.  A 10 

gage  readings,  U.  S.  D.  A 737,1042 

surveys  and  profiles 91 

Road  material,  trap  roclu  for,  Idaho 700 

Roads,  construction,  drainage  in 707 

hi  Alaska  and  Canada.  104 

Idaho 1196 

Tennessee,     U.     S. 

D.A 104 

dragging 104,410 

earth,  drainage 1120 

economics  of 711 

improvement 83 

in  South  Carolina...  194,599 

in  Eygpt 018 

Iowa 93,700,018 

manual 508 

Maryland,  report 1020 

New  Jersey 194 

Ontario 700 

Rhode  Island 700 

maintenance .  .• 1 196 

Bobinia  pseudacacia,  leaf  development 651 

^0°'',  ground,  as  a  source  of  potash 848 

phosphate.    (See  Phosphate.) 


I  Rock  powders  as  affected  by  water,  U.  S. 

I      D.A ^ »1 

I  Rocks,  decomposed,  absorptive  propertlM .    Ml 

decomposition (1) 

by  water IIX 

U.S. D.A.    m 

westbering „ 813 

Rodents,  Injurious,  in  Nevada,  Nev 13 

Rodman,  Thomas  R.,  biogiuphical  sketdi. 

U.S.  D.A » 

£(U(«Ua  spp.,  studies,  Iowa SI 

Roller,  gasoline  motor IKl 

Root  cleaners  and  graters,  exhibit 31 

crops,  composition  as  affected  by  iar- 

tilizers SB 

oulture  experiments iO 

fertilizer  experiments IM 

seed  selection.  Can 61 

tests » 

varieties IS 

cutter,  notes M 

hairs,  development •• 

maggots,  notes,  U.  8.  D.  A M 

pruning,  device  for >■ 

systems  of  add  crops,  N.  Dak S 

planU,  U.  8.  D.  A M 

tubercle  bacteria — 

cultures,  N.  Y.  SUte M 

U.S.  D.A <» 

experiments,  Okla ^ 

tubercles- 
anatomy •* 

effect  on  composition  of  cnips- 

Mioh « 

U.S.D.  A 1« 

micro-organisms  in "' 

Roots,  absorptive  capacity ^ 

regeneration •• 

after  BpUtUng >• 

solvent  action ■** 

Roquette,  culture  experiments,  Hlcb " 

Rose  aphis,  remedies,  Idaho '"" 

apple,  analyses "* 

black  bli^t,  notes **' 

beetle.  Fuller's,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A i* 

bushes,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State ^' 

chafer,  notes.  Me "* 

disease,  new,  notes *" 

foliage,  analyses,  N.  Y.  SUte " 

mildew,  notes "* 

treatment,  Idaho "''' 

rust,  notes ** 

remedies "'* 

scale,  notes '" 

SoitUima  wcatrix,  aoln "* 

rod  dperda,  notes ^ 

Roses,  classification '* 

culture '™ 

hybr'dizatlon J~ 

insects  affecting J? 

resistance  of  varieties  to  rust J* 

Rotation  experiments ** 

330, 513, 7SJ,W5,  !»!•«» 
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in * 

Kans " 
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Botation  ezpeiimenta,  Ohio 1H1 

B.I 862 

S.  Dak M4 

of  crops  on  heath  abUs 353 

Rothamsted  experimenta,  book  of M2 

Ronndworma,  genera,  U.  S.  D.  A 1168 

in  horaea,  treatment 704 

Roup  Inchlckena,  notes 1188 

Rubber  canker,  notes 1085 

CastUloa,  culture  in  West  Indies ...  470 

Ceara,  In  Brazil 372,1075 

culture  in  Ceylon 565,566 

HawaU.Bawaii 566 

West  Indies 470 

atatistlCB 566 

disease  due  to  mites 574 

diseases,  notes 374, 1085 

Industry  In  Peru 774 

on  the  Oold  Coast 774 

statistics 471 

kiokxia,  analysis 775 

mistletoes  of 851 

Para,  analyses 946 

culture  and  preparation 774 

germination  experiments 774 

In  Ceylon 872 

leaffungus 877 

notes 565 

tapping 152 

plant,   guayule,   economic  Impor- 
tance   257 

plants,  treatise 258 

preparation 670 

Sapium,  in  Ceylon 1075 

tapping 566,670,960 

experlmento 372, 

470,471,872,1075 

spiral  system 1075 

treatise 980 

trees,  layering 45 

yield 148 

varieties,  tensile  strength 1074 

Kne,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 41 

Rumlnanta,  maintenance  and  growth,  cost.  1 1(M 

nitrogen  excretion 1 103 

Rural  economics,  couraea  in 1 199 

r.  S.  D.  A 410 

monograph 599 

.       teachhig  hi  high  schools. .  1199 

treatise 94,302 

engineering,  couraea  In 327 

U.  8.  D.  A...  410 

reporton 325 

teaching 816 

engineers,  need  of 4 

sociology,  course  in,  U.  S.  D.  A 410 

outlines  for  course  in 1199 

Rush,  Baltic,  notes,  Wyo 240 

Rust  fungi,  culture  experiments 374, 1078 

Rusts,  beterceclous,  studies 567 

parasite  of.  Conn.  State 153 

(See  aim  Com,  Wheat,  rtr.) 
Ruta-bagaa.    (See  Swedea.) 

Rutgers  College,  notes 413,718 

Rye  and  clover,  culture 659 

as  a  cover  crop.  Me 973 

bran,  analyses,  N.,J 276,1101 
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Rye  breeding  experimenta 244 

culture,  Fla 132 

experlmento 352 

Ala.  Tuskegee...  856 

Can 127 

Va 854 

In  Alaska,  U.  8.  D.  A 350 

feed,  analyses.  Conn.  Stota 1100 

N.J 276,1101 

N.Y.Stato 490 

Haas 1178 

fertilizer  experiments 130, 

649,848,953,1148,1152 

N.J 354 

germhiatlon  as  affected  by  different 

substances 652 

grass,  seed  testa 764 

growth  as  affected  by  different  sub- 
stances   652 

improvement  by  selection 968 

Ume,  nitrogen  for 538 

middlings,  analyses,  N.  J 276 

press  drilling '. 655 

prices  in  Ireland 305 

ripening 545 

root  system,  N.  Dak 23 

ahorta,  analyses.  Wis 891 

structure  of  stems 1152 

varieties 130,544 

Can 127,853 

S.Dak 544 

Sacchalbie,  notes 130 

Saccharin,  detection  In  fooda 430 

teed,  analyaes 382 

Sacehanmyeet  eerevitUe,  structure  and  bi- 
ology   850 

Sacramento  area,  California,  soil  survey, 

U.  S.  D.  A 740 

Sage,  analyses,  N.  Y.  Stota 41 

culture,  Alaska -. 863 

Saginaw  area,  H'chlgan,  soil  aurvey,  U.  S. 

D.  A 740 

Sainfoin,  culture  experlmento 855 

Can 128 

Mich 354 

Sttiitetia  oka,  notes 52 

Salad  dressing,  analyses 488 

Salicylic  acid  as  a  milk  preservative 397 

detection  in  fooda 430 

detarmlnatlon 612 

eflectonurhie 613 

Infrulta 864 

Saline  County,  Mo.,  soil  survey,  V.  S.  D.  A . .  740 

Saliva  secretion,  relation  to  food 1001 

Salmin,  cleavage  producta 114 

Salmon,  canned,  poisoning  by,  Mont 487 

Salaify,  analyaea,  N.  Y.  State 41 

breeding  experlmento,  N.J 365 

culture,  Alaska 863 

experlmento,  Mich 35 

Salt,  analyses,  Ey 1041 

R.I 847 

deposits  at  Frankfurt 947 

formation 111,831 

oceanic,  formation 633 

lands,  reclamation 814 

value  In  asparagus  culture.  Ark 251 
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Saltbushes,  notea,  Wyo 240 

Saltpeter  vraate,  analyses.  Conn.  State 846 

Salts,  inorganic.  In  metabolism 6S4, 791 

soluble,  removal  from  soils 947 

water  soluble.  In  soils 445 

U.S.D.A 13 

Salvia  rusts,  notes 1086 

Sampling,  review  otmetbods 114 

Samshu,  manuiacture 1110 

San  Antonio  area,  Texas,  soil  survey,  U.  S. 

D.  A 740 

San  Bernardino  Valley,  CalUomia,  soil  sur- 
vey, U.  S.  D.  A 740 

San  Job6  scale,  control S16 

notes 158, 378, 478, 479, 676, 783. 

881 ,  988, 995, 1090, 1091 , 1 16B 

Can 180 

Conn.  State 163 

Ind 1066 

Ulss 266 

Mont 266 

N.J 378 

U.S.D.A 26S 

remedies 516,679,988,992 

Cal 163 

Can 874 

Del 992 

Uass 2es 

Md 678 

Miss 679 

N.J 378,477 

N.Y.  State 880 

Ohio 993 

Oreg 993 

W.  Va 679,1091 

Sand,  clasalScation 18 

Sandalwood  splice  disease,  notes 776 

Sanitary  inspector's  handbook 576 

Sanitation,  lundboolc 165 

of  a  country  bouse IQ24 

animals,  treatise 111! 

Sap  flow  In  trees 958 

Sapium  spp.  in  Ceylon 1076 

Supodilia,  analyses 788 

black  blight,  notes 1084 

culture  on  Florida  Keys 1071 

Sarcople»  ecabiti,  notes 57 

*ut'>,   description,   U.   S. 

D.A 88 

Sassafras  sprouts,  destruction.  Ark 974 

Sausage,  com  meal  in,  detection 576 

manufacture  in  Prussia,  V.  S.  D.  A.  716 

preservatives  in 487 

Savory,  winter,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 41 

Sawdust  ashes,  anaiy-scs,  R.I 847 

detection  in  flour  and  bread 1135 

Sawfly,  notes 1 172 

violet,  notes,  U.  8.  D.  A 265 

Scabies.    (Sec  Cattle,  Horse,  Pig.  and  Sheep 
mange  or  scab.) 

Scale,  black,  notes 52 

cottony  maple,  remedies.  N.  J 378 

Howard's,  notes,  Colo 1169 

insects,  descriptions.  Conn.  State 163 

notes 268.784,880 

Mont 266 

Ohio 512 
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Scale  insects,  parasites  oL Iin 

nnnedleB 7S.um 

Cal lia 

Mich r 

N.J a 

Putnam,  notes O 

San  3os6.     (See  San  Jos^  scale.i 

scurfy,  notes 681,l(B!.ti<l 

Schittosomum  bovig.  notes 111^ 

indicttm,  notes Ii;» 

Scholarships  in  agriculture ni: 

School  at  Otterboch.  Austria T2 

buildings,  suggestions  for X 

children,  underfeeding U'i 

exhibits,  preparation iff 

garden  at  BowesvUle,  Canada tM 

moveraent,  history 97 

new  Idnd SM 

work,  coriclation ST 

gardening,  notes W 

gardens  in  Boston W 

California «M 

Cleveland 0« 

England IK 

Great  Britain M 

New  York  City «« 

Philadelphia 714 

rural  schools UTO 

prospectus S 

reporton ** 

U.S.  D.A 711 

suggestions  for ^ 

summer  school  course  in. . .   IK 

grounds,  suggestions  for ^ 

Penn,  for  negroes ® 

Schoolroom  decoration,  notes ** 

Schools- 
agricultural.  (.See  Agricultural  schools.^ 

common,  agriculture  in 6a  623,922,  Ids 

grain-Judging  contests  in 71i 

horticulture  in "* 

preparation  of  teachers  for. . .   120O 
elementary,  agriculture  in...  307. 713. SIS. IM 

nature  study  in J07.7U 

simple  exercises  for ^ 

high,  agricultural  economics  in "* 

agriculture  in 713.723,102! 

domestic  science  in ** 

horticulture  in '"* 

meteorological  maps  for.  V.  S.  D.  \..--    •* 
movable,  course  In  cheese  making  tor. 

U.S.D.A "* 

for  home  economics ^ 

normal,  agriculture  in 9!,^ 

paperon ^ 

of  Bolivia,  agricultural  text-book  tor. ..    «* 

Illinois,  agriculture  In ** 

Missouri,  agriculture  in ^'^ 

New  Hampshire,  agriculture  in *" 

nature  study  in....    *l 

New  Zealand,  agriculture  In ® 

North  Dakota,  agriculture  in *" 

nature  studyin *" 

Ohio,  agriculture  in ® 

public,  agriculture  in JM,**"" 

Cal '«0 
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US.  D.  A 410 

industrial  education  in 196 

nature  study  in 97,1022,1200 

Schwelnltz,  E.  A.  de,  blOKraphical  sicetch, 

U.  S.  D.  A 71.') 

Sciences,  natural,  work  In  Norway,  U.  S. 

T>.  A 939 

Scion  and  stock,  interrelation 43,662 

as  affected  by  stock.  Vt 1069 

Sriunu  rulgaria,  notes 1168 

Sclerotinia  frueligena,  notes.  Conn.  State ...  1S3 

fuckeliana,  studies 885 

.  liberiana,  notes 376,672,1167 

nicotiaTtx,  notes 47 

Sclerotium  diseases  of  plants 154 

Scolymus,  culture  experiments,  Uich 36 

Scolytid  larvsB,  notes 968 

Scolytids,  new  species 988 

Score  cards  for  corn,  Ohio 548 

grain 715 

Uve  stock,  N.  Dak 277 

U.  8.  D.  A 688 

tomatoes,  N.  J 365 

Scott  County.  Ind.,  soil  survey,  U.  S.  D.  A.  740 

Seudderia  texm»i»,  notes,  .\rk 974 

Scymnus  marginicoUU,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A. . .  26^ 

Sea  water,  nitrous  acid  in 533 

Seaweeds,  analyses.  Mass 1143 

utilization '. 787 

Security  stock  food,  analysis.  N.  Dak 276 

Sedge,  analysis,  U.  S.  D.  .V 349 

Sedimentation,  relation  to  drainage 1020 

Seed  control  in  France 830 

station  at  Orebro 661 

Vienna 1153 

in  Denmark,  i«port 86 1 

work  in  Germany 1 153 

drill,  Improved  universal 710 

selection,  competition 861 

for  semlarid  conditions . . 1126 

testing  laboratory ,  A  ynsome 764 

Seeds,  adulterated,  dealers  In 623 

as  affected  by  ether  and  chloroform  .  541 

low  temperatures 653 

burled,  vitality,  U.  S.  D.  A S.W 

distribution,  N.  Dak 236 

N.J 884 

foul,  analysis,  Vt 221 

germination— 
as  affected  by— 

lime  nitrogen 637,964 

nutrient  salt  solutions 1065 

experiments,  Ariz 463 

tests 556,880 

Can 131 

inspection,  Me 1066 

methods  of  testing,  Vt 241 

mixed,  analyses,  Can 169 

packing  for  the  Tropics 1162 

production 1072 

ripening,  studies S.W 

stimulants  for,  U.  S.  D.  A 1122 

transformation  of  nitrogenous  mate- 
rial in,  during  ripening 641 

vegeUble,  vitality,  Conn.  State 141 
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weed,  burying  at  different  depths, 

N.  Dak 240 

Seepage  from  canals 1120 

Wyo 299 

Seiamographlcrecords,Canadian,U.  S.  D.  A.  222 

Seismographs,  record  sbeet  for,  V.  S.  D.  A . .  636 

Seismology  in  the  United  States,  U.  S.  D.  A..  636 

Libbey  circle  in,  U.  8.  D.  A 836 

Self-cooker,  value 999 

Senecio  burehtttU  as  a  cause  of  hepatic  ci> 

rhosis 86 

Separator.     (See  Cream  separator.) 

slime,  fat  content 906 

Separators,  tin  can,  tests.  Mo 1185 
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sirups,  methods  of  examlnatkm 539 

Starches,  foreign,  deteetloo  in  cacao  prod- 
ucte   «9 

Starflah,  analyae*.  R.  I M? 

Starters  hi  butter  malrtng 77 

Conn.  Storrs...  USi 

Dreg » 

AeoropAora  radMcoio,  description 8n 

Steers,  cacti  for,  U.  8.  D.  A «( 

digestion  experiments 230,274,893,1001 

Can mi 

feeding  experimente 65,67, TV 

Arlx 258 

Can 171 

Colo 86,491 

111 a» 

Iowa 277 

Sans 794.1104 

Miss 2781,1179 

Nebr 688 

Pa 2M,794 

Tex 89t 

U.8.D.A 1122 

Va 88S 

respiration  experimente.  Pa 390 

V.  a.  D.  A.     sn 

slaughter  teste,  Iowa m 

StetratUma  depmtum,  notes 781 

Sterility  in  cows 701.911 

notes 908 

Stkk  insecte,  notes 881 

Stiffsickness  in  cattle SIB 

StObum  ftavidnm,  notes 880 

samtni,  notes 778 

Slipo  ««J«m«,  notes,  Wyo HO 

Stork  and  scion,  interrelation ~.  43,682 

effect  on  scion,  Vt 1099 

foods.    (Sa  Feeding  stulTs,  condimeo- 

tal  and  proprietary.) 
{See  Live  stock.) 
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Stocks,  color  inheritance Ili9 

Stomach  as  afTected  by  temperature  of  food  792 

diseases  in  cattle,  U.S.D.  A 190 

ruminants 1115 

secretion  as  allected  by  tea 1000 

worms  in  horses  and  sheep 596 

sheep 1016 

U.S.D. A 1116 

treatment 704 

Stomatitis,  necrotic,  in  calves  and  pigs,  U.  S 

D.A 86 

specific  papular,  in  cattle 1014 

Stomoxys  app.,  notes 57,81 

Stone,  Roy,  biographical  sketch 103 

Storm,  cyclonic,  Oct.,  1905,  U.  S.  D.  A 1041 

movement,    relation    to    pressure, 

U.S.  D.A 1042 

warnings  at  wireless  telegraph  sta- 
tions, U.  S.  D.  A 222 

forlakevessel8,U.  S.  D.  A.  735 
Storms,  apparatus  for  observing  and  re- 
cording    1044 

energy  of,  U.S.  D.A 939 

Strainers  for  driven  wells 1196 

Straw  as  a  mulch  for  apple  trees 253 

commercial  grades 655 

cutters,  descriptions 920 

fuel  value 919 

8trawberrl«s— 

analyses,  N.  Y.  State 41 

breeding  experiments,  R.I 862 

bud  variation 250 

cold  storage  for 369 

culture,  N.  Y.  State U.W 

Okla 664 

Tenn 666 

experiments,  Mich 36 

Pa 254 

inCuba 664 

fertilization  and  sterility 39 

fertilizer  experiments,  Miss 1067 

N.J 364 

forcing  experiments,  N.  Y.  Cornell 467 

injuries  by  birds,  Mich 36 

irrigation  exi>eriments,  N.J 364 

marketing 1158 

Miss 1067 

pedigreed  plants,  Ind 1066 

preservation 768 

varieties.  La 366 

Miss 1067 

N.  Y.  ComeU 467 

N.Y.State 1158 

Ohio 664 

Pa 254 

Tenn 665* 

fall  bearing 1071 

Strawberry  crown  girdler,  notes,  Me 994 

diseases,  notes,  Okla 664 

fat,  studies.  .• 635 

weevil,  notes 1092 

N.J 378 

Stream  measurements 506 

U.S.D.A 706 

Streams,  computing  cross-section  areas 641 

flow  as  affected  by  forests 371 

7299—06 7 


Page. 
Streams,  interstate,  water  rights  on,  U.  S. 

D.  A 510 

underground,  measuring  flow  of. .       91 
winter  flow,  in  New  York,  U.  S. 

DA 222 

Street  sweepings,  analyses,  R.I 847 

Streptococci,  diseases  due  to 186 

inmUk 496,1007,1183 

Stnptococctu  bombycit,  studies 1173 

eapmlatut  gallinanim,  deacrlp  - 

tion 811 

Stnptothrix  spp.  in  actinomycosis 292 

Strongyli"  contorttu  in  cattle,  S.  C 913 

sheep 808 

notes 597,1015 

doupUuHt,  notes 704 

filaria,  notes 596 

pmct'Ks  in  cattle 808 

n»'cruru«  in  calves 503 

panufojcuj  in  pigs 1011 

Stylopldte,  notes,  Hawaii 477 

Subsoiling  experiments 98 

Succotash  as  a  soiling  crop,  Mich 1147 

Sucrose,  determination 614 

Sugar  and  flaxseed,  analyses.  Me 63 

oil  meal,  analyses.  Pa 276 

apples,  culture  on  Florida  Keys 1071 

as  a  commodity,  history U98 

beet  by-products,   analyses,   N.    Y. 

StaU 490 

chips,  dried,  feeding  value lOOt 

crown  borer,  notes,  V.  8.  D.  A . .      782 

pulp,  analyses 1101 

Pa 27ft 

dried,  analyses 382,583 

Mass 1178 

N.J 276,1101 

teedlngvalue,  N.  J..      900 

for  cows,  N.J 394 

effect  on  milk 180 

feeding  value.  Can 171 

for  steers,  Colo 66,491 

(See  also  Molasses  beet 
pulp.) 

soft  rot,  notes,  Mich 471 

stock  feed,  analyses,  N.  J 276 

beets,  analyses 238, 1152 

Can 169 

Ky 1041 

Mich 23 

Wis 31 

climatic  environment,  U.  S.  D. 

A 637 

composition  as  affected  by  en- 
vironment, U.  S.  D.  A 457,549 

culture 306 

Aril 457 

Cal 969 

experiments.  855,859,969,1152 

Cal 1065. 

Can 128, 

134,858,859. 

dried,  feeding  value 793 

fertilizer  experiments . . .  130,449, 760, 
761,961,952, 114S 
Can 859 
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8ugaTl>cets,tertUiierezperlmeiits,U.S.D-A.  30 

Inaecta  affecting,  Colo 1169 

aeed,  U.  S.  D.  A 28,134,1122 

sodium  nitrate  tor 847 

tolerance  for  alkali,  Cal 1063 

Tarletles M^I3>,3U 

Can 134,8Sg,9S» 

Mont 458 

cane,  analyies,  Hawaii 761 

Iwetle,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 781 

brown  spot,  notes 776 

culture,  Hawaii 135 

expertmenta 856,869 

HawaiL...  763 
Miss...  236,1055 

U.S.D.A  . .  458 

InCuba 660 

Hawaii  and  Reunion  551 

diseases,  notes 472 

treatment,  Hawaii ...  778 

evaporation  by 969 

fertilizer  experiments 460, 

762,1065,1152 

HawaU  ..  360 

U.  S.D.A.  458 

fly,  notes 676 

growers' association 969 

gum  disease,  notes 46 

gumming,  Hawaii 778 

industry  in  the  South 969 

insects  affecting 785 

irrigation  experiments,  HawaiL  359 

juice,  analyses 489 

U.  S.  D.  A 460 

methods  of  analysis,  U. 

S.D.A 480 

loaders  and  harvesters.  La  ... .  1056 

physiological  Investigations  ...  551 

pineapple  disease,  notes 472 

products,  fermentation 488,612 

red  rot,  notes 776 

string 779 

rind  disease,  «otes 472 

root  disease,  notes 472 

Hawaii..:..  778 

rot.  Investigations 262 

seed  and  com  feed,  analyses 382 

seedlings 460 

tests 1065 

La 1056 

smut,  notes 776 

soils  of  Jamaica,  analyses 446 

£tem  and  root  development 763 

tops,  analyses,  Ilawail 1177 

treatise 859 

varieties 460, 

461,762,859,1065,1152 

Hawaii 761 

•determination 733 

effect  on  digestion 70 

inillc  secretion 70 

muscular  work 1100 

experiment  station  in  Peru 927 

factors  determinating  price 615 

feed,  analyses.  Mass 1178 

N.J 276 

Vt 1102  i 


Sugar,  feeding  value 

for  cows 

horses 

Industry  In  Hawaii 


P»«fc 

.      110 

71 

.    IIM 


teTert,<lil»iiiii»sll<iii <U 

inaniifliBtm'e,  progress  in 907 

methods  of  analysis £4 

product  obtained  by  overbeating...     439 

production,  statistics 711 

school,  new,  in  Belgium IU> 

treatise SS) 

(See  al$o  Beet  sugar  and  Cane  sugar. ) 

I,  analyses,  N.  Dak 2?D 

unification  of  terms  for. . .     3S 

methods  of  analysis,  N.  Dak 3S9 

reducing,  determination 333,425 

Sulla,  culture  ezperlmenta,  Mich 151 

Sulphate  of  ammonia — 

action  as  affected  by  lime 18 

analyses.  Mass IS 

Pa 229 

R.I 847 

avaiiabUity  of  nitrogen  In,  N.  J 344 

decomposition  in  soils IIMS 

effect  on  phosphates 1053 

fertiUslng  value 448,M8,r» 

Mass 2Jt 

manufacture  from  peat 3fi 

nitrification  in  soils,  N.  C 344 

Sulpliate  of  potash- 
analyses.  Conn.  State 84i 

Mass 1143 

Pa 2» 

R.I 847 

and  magnesia,  analyses.  Conn.  State ...     846 

Sulphates,  determination 938 

Sulphur,  determination 113,938 

in  iliaminating  gas.     SS 

plants Ol 

dioxld  as  an  insecticide 630 

effect  on  plants 957 

dip,  analyses 435 

excretion    as  affected    by    water 

drinking 683 

fumigation,  injury  to  apples 364 

fungicides,  preparation 674 

metalraUsm 1000 

need  in  the  diet 371 

soda  wash,  preparation 425 

washes.     (5»  Lime-sulpliur 
washes.) 

Sulphuric  acid,  determination  In  water 831 

effect  on  barnyard  manure.      Kl 

in  milk 685 

Sulphurous  acid,  absorption  by  meat 1177 

determination  in  foods  ...      833 

meat 10« 

effect  on  digestion 1189 

urine 1189 

Sumter  County,  Ala.,  soil  survey,  U.  3.  D.  A.      740 

Sun,  effect  on  plant  growth 440 

spots  and  leafing  and  flowering  of  treesi      224 
total  ecUpse,  Aug.  30, 1905,  U.  S.  D.  A.      223 

variable  action,  U.  S.  D.  A 637 

Sunflower-seed  oil,  analyses 888 

Sunflowers,  culture  experiments.  Can 854 
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Sunflowen,  culttire  experiments,  Mich 36 

growth  aa  allected  by  mutila- 
tion, Mass S40 

varieties,  Can 853 

Sunset,  green  ray,  U.  S.  D.  A 637 

Sunsbine  at  Aas  Agricultural  College 116 

in  Colorado  Springs (HO 

Germany 836 

3qp«eii,notM 1076 

Sopetior  ama,   Wlseomto-Mlmwaota,   soil 

surrey,  U.  8.  D.  A 740 

Superphosphate — 

absorption  by  soils Ml 

ammoniated,  fertilizing  value 8M 

tables  lor 112 

analyses.  Conn.  State 846 

Mass 229,1143 

R.I 847 

Vt 1041 

and  potash  salts,  analyses,  Conn.  State.  846 

liasic,  tertlUtlng  value 952 

effect  on  barnyard  manure 951 

fertilizing  value 952 

free  acid  in 7,936 

methods  of  analysis 936 

nitrogenous,  analyses,  Conn.  State 846 

preservation  of  manure  by 649 

Suppuration,  gangrenous,  bacteria  In 600 

In  cattle,  bacteria  In 992 

Surra  and  mbori.  Identity 915 

forms 296 

in  camels 1117 

notes 81,1188 

transmission 1117 

Swamp  fever,  notes 401,696,1188 

soils  In  Ontario,  Can 118 

investigations,  Can  , 840 

Swath  turners,  exhibit 93 

notes 815 

Swede  heart  rot 1164 

Swedes,  analyses 461 

culture  experiments,  Can 854 

feeding  value 65 

fertliiier  experiments 238, 

239,362,358,461,963  I 
germination  as  affected  by  temper- 
ature   653 

varieties 238,352,1153 

Can 854 

Ulofa 23 

Va 856 

Sweepings, fertllizerfactory.analyacs,  Conn. 

State 846  i 

street,  analyses.  R.  I 847  I 

Sweet  clover,  culture  experiments,  Mich 354  | 

notes.  Wyo 240  I 

com,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 41  | 

breeding  experiments,  N.  J . . . .  364, 
804,970  i 

canned  in  1905,  U.  S.  D.  A 924  | 

culture  experiments,  Mich 35  I 

IntheSouth,  U.  8.D.A.  98, 

germination  tests,  Conn.  State.  141 

varieties 352 

Mich 36 

N.  H 1155 

N.  J 364 


Pago. 

Sweet  pea  anthracnose,  notes 264, 

peas,  color  inheritance 115S 

potato  flour,  analyses 685 

tops,  analyses,  Hawaii 1177 

weevil,  notes 876 

potatoes- 
culture 856 

experiments,  lliss 236, 1055 

grafting S63 

varieties.  Hiss 1055 

Swine  diseases,  treatise 804 

erysipelas  bacillus,    culture    experi- 
ments         88 

Immunization 296,406 

prevalence  in  Austria 1012 

Oermany ...      186 

seiuui  tnatiiMiLt 406 

plague,  control 40S,50i,5tO,1191 

in  Germany 1016 

Immunization 88, 1117 

notes 81,505,502,1116,1188 

prevalence  in  Germany 186, 804 

Ohio 804,1189 

(.See  aUo  Pigs.) 
Syllabus  of  lecture  on— 

cattle  feeding,  U.  8.  D.  A 819 

field  experimentation,  V.  S.  D.  A 819 

silage  and  silo  construction,  U.  b.  D.  A.      819 
Symptomatic  anthrax.    (See  Blackleg.) 

Sylvlriit,  analyses.  Pa 229 

robonus  spp.,  distribution 1095 

notes 67,81 

Taochini,  Pietro,  biographical  sketch,  U.  8. 

D.  A 637 

Txnia  ioginata,  synonymy 378 

tolium,  synonymy 378 

spp.,  notes 703 

Tenia,  synonymy.  U.  S.  D.  A 1168 

Tsenlarhynchus,  synonymy,  U.  8.  D.  A 1168 

Takosis,  prevalence  in  Massachusetts 101 1 

Talc  as  a  coating  for  grains 789 

detection  In  foods 833 

Tallow,  beef,  detection  In  lard 429 

Tama  County,  Iowa,  soil  survey,  V.  S.  D.  A.      740 

Tamarinds,  analyses 788 

Tanlers,  description,  P.  R 248 

Tankage,  analyses,  Mass 1143 

Pa 230 

Vt 1041 

for  pigs,  Can 896 

Ind 387 

nitrification  In  soils,  N.  C 344 

slaughterhouse,   analyses.   Conn. 

State..! 846 

Tanks,  bacteriological  examination  of  water 

in.  Okla 338 

Tannery  ashes,  analyses,  Pa 230 

Tannia,  analyses 788 

Tannin,  determination 425, 530, 1041 

Tanning  materials,  extraction 9, 425, 613 

Tansy,  analyses.  N.  Y.  State 41 

Tapeworms  in  animals,  treatment 704 

chickens.  U.  S.  D.  A 704, 11 18 

horses 703 

sheep 1016 

turkeys,  U.  S.  D.  A 704, 1118 

notes 703,809 
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.Tapewomu,  production  of  toxins  by tI7 

■ynonymy 378 

U.  S.  D.  A 1168 

Taro,  analyses 788 

tops,  analyses,  Hawaii 1177 

Tarragon,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 41 

Tartonemut  ckironue,  notes 206 

«p.,  notes S74 

Taxomu  nigritama,  notes,  U.  S.  D,  A 782 

Tea,  active  principles 889 

culture,  8.  C 146 

inJamalca 709 

Japan 666 

the  Caucasus 666 

damaged 686 

diseases,  notes 776 

effect  on  stomach  secretion 1000 

experiment  station  in  India 822 

experiments 867 

ferment  in 254 

gray  blight,  notes 374,1084 

mosquito  blight,  remedies 882 

root  disease,  notes 374 

teclmology  of 768 

unusual  forms 487 

Teak  bee-hole  borer,  notes 673 

forests  in  Burma,  lire  protection 372 

seed,  germination 670,981 

timber  trade  of  Burma 981 

rtooma  nioIKs,  analyses,  U.  S.  D.  A .'  337 

Teelocorit  lineola  tyanipe;  notes 991 

Telluradlometer,  description 11 

Temperature — 

atmospheric,  U.  S.  D.  A 10, 222, 224, 939 

determination 11 

body,  as  affected  by  external  tempera- 
ture   888 

discussion 484 

measurement 684 

variation  In 601 

low,  at  Thompson  Hill,  Conn.,  U.  S.  D.  A .  10 

effect  on  seeds 653 

observations,  U.  S.  D.  A 736 

on  Lakes  Huron  and  Supcrior,U.8.D.  A.  222 

Mount  Rose,  Nev.,  U.  S.  D.  A 735 

Btlll,  clear  nights,  U.  S.  D.  A 637 

relation  to  barometlc  pressure 338 

Tennessee  Station,  financial  statement 198 

notes 101,202,414,1204 

7'raodent  si'nowi's,  notes,  N.J 378 

Tent  caterpillars- 
notes 159,478 

Cal 994 

(S«  alto  Apple-tree  tent  caterpillar.) 

Teoslnte,  culture.  Fla 132 

evolution 757 

not<'S,  S.  C 132 

Ttphritu  tryoni.  notes 879 

xan/Aodf^n.sp.,  description 786 

Tetanus— 

antitoxin,  transmission  to  offspring 186 

bacillus  in  animal  feces 916 

gangrenous  suppuration '  500. 

immunization 402 

In  horses,  properties  of  blood  In 1017 

treatment 1017 

Investigations,  U.  8.  D.  A m 


Tetanus— Continued. 

notes 908 

serum  treatment 406 

spores,  persistenee  in  animals HIS 

torln IIM 

as  affected  by  oxidlzini^subotances      5K 
transportation      through      norre 

fibers 806 

Tetradia  tdlicicola,  notes 377 

Tetranpchut  glovtri,  notes,  U.B.D.Ji 785 

telaritM,  notes STI 

Texas  College,  notes 101 , 202, 1 Z34 

fever, control,  U.S. D.  A liso 

in  Pennsylvania lOU 

dlacuaalon.  La SH 

U.S.D.A 189 

eradication 317 

immunization 504,591 

Miss 292 

inveetlgations,  U.  S.  D.  A «)I 

notes 404, 499,804,807,  IIM.IIJB 

parasite,  studies 5$] 

prevalence  In  Australia 1112 

Massachusetts  . .     lOlI 

Ohio 1189 

ticks,  conference  on 311 

eradication,  I.« 4M 

Tenn 189 

notes,  Okla 479,512 

(See  ofso  Cattle  ticks.) 

transmission 58 

treatment »12 

with  hemoglobin S9S 

Station,  notes 1124 

Thelephora  laHniata,  notes 11S7 

Thermodynamics  of  atmosphere,  IT .  S.  D.  A.     1012 
Thermograms,  publication  in  facsimile,  U. 

S.D.A TJS 

Thiekwiopni  ethaceticus,  notes 472,77* 

Thistles,  notes 115J 

Thomas-ammoninm-phosphate,    fertilizing 

value 649,80 

slag.    {Set!  Phospbatic  slag.) 
Threshing  machines,   interchangeable 

screens TiO 

Thunder  and  lightning,  treatise 737 

Thunder  clouds,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 1042 

Thunderstorms  and  tides,  C  8.  D.  A 637 

Thyme,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 41 

culture,  Alaska 863 

TI  leaves,  analyses,  Hawaii U77 

TSneenenientiftra,  notes,  Mont 477 

doAIf,  notes 991 

Tick,  bont,  transmission  of  boartwater  by.        8S 

brown, notes 912 

lever.    (See  Tejtas  fevor.) 

Rhodeslan.      (See       African 
coast  fever.) 

Ticks,  biology  of 57 

notes 58,266,1172 

protozoan  In,  V.  S.  D.  A 504 

(See  aim  Cattle  ticks.) 

Tidal  phenomena,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 222 

Tide-gage  work  in  Louisiana.  La 50S 

Tides  and  tlmnderstonns,  U.  S.  D.  A 637 

at  Panaraa,U.S.  D.  A |042 

Ties,  railroad,  catalpa  tor 1074 
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Ties,  railroad,  production,  U.  S.  D.  A 773 

Tile  drainage.  N.  H 92 

Tillage  system  in  dry  (arming,  Colo 7S2 

Timber — 

destruction  by  ants 1093 

dry  rot,  notes 1167 

for  railway  construction  in  New  South 

,            Wales 1162 

bandboolc 1073 

Insects  aflectinR,U.S.D.  A 162 

preservation,  liandbook 775 

new  method 775 

resources  of  Liberia 256 

values,  determination,  U.  S.  D.  A 140 

worms,  notes,  U.S.D.  A 162 

(Sre  aim  Lumber  and  Wood.) 
Timothy- 
analyses,  Wis 25 

blllbugs,  notes.  Ill 677 

culture  experiments,  Wis 25 

lnAla8ka,U.S.D.A 350 

on  alkali  soils.  Mont 226 

cutting  at  different  dates 965 

fertilizer  experiments,  N.  Y.  Cornell 461 

Ohio 1141 

fly,  notes 9«9 

germination  as  affected  by  temperature  653 

hay,  composition,  Pa 272 

feeding  value,  Pa 380 

Va 89.5 

heat  of  combustion.  Pa 273 

new  Insect  enemy 988 

seed,  examination,  Vt 241 

shelled,  value 763 

Tin  can  separators,  tests,  Mo 1 18.1 

Tipula  oleracea,  notes 676 

TUheria  malifoliella  .notes 620 

Titanic  acid,  determination 732 

Titanium,  studies 732 

Tobacco— 

actlTO  principles 889 

bacterial  Wit,  notes 46 

blbliouraphy 660 

black  spot,  notes.  Conn.  State 153 

breeding  experiments.  Conn.  State 138 

by-product,  analysis,  Ky 1041 

cover  crops  for.  Conn.  State 138 

U.S.D.A 716 

crop  reports,  U.S.D.  A 711,924,1122 

Cuban  seed ,  culture  in  Texas,  U.  B.  D.  A .  136 

culture 32 

U.S.D.A 860 

experiments,  Mich 36 

Pa 245 

P.R 33 

in  Hawaii,  U.S.D.A 350 

Porto  Rico,  U.  S.  D.  A .«1 

undershade 963 

curing  experiments,  P.  R 33 

Dell,  study 763 

disease,  notes,  N.  C .511 

diseases,  notes 567,6/8 

dust,  analyses.  Conn.  State S46 

Mass 229 

early  description,  Conn.  State 138 

extract  analyses 425 

Ky 1041 
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Tobacco— Continued. 

fertUirer  experiments 24S 

Ohio 245 

P.R 33 

Wis 32 

flowers,  proliferation 124 

horn  worm,  notes 678 

imports,  U.  8.  D.  A 1122 

Improvement,  Conn.  State 136 
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